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IN  considering  the  present  state  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Germany,  we  find  that  while,  of 
course,  art  has  always  been  guided  there  by 
the  organic  laws  which  underlie  all  true  art 
among  the  Germans  os  with  other  people, 
certain  conditions  have  attended  it  quite 
distinct  from  any  thing  in  the  past  or 
present  history  of  art  in  either  England  or 
France.  Excepting  architecture  and  house- 
hold art,  which  were  developed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  about  the  same  time, 
after  the  Dark  Ages  began  to  yield  to  the 
dawning  light  of  the  Renaissance,  the  arts 
received  little  attention  in  the  two  nations 
on  either  side  the  Channel,  for  they  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  consolidating  the  races 


and  provinces  of  which  they  are  composed 
into  two  great  kingdoms  to  attend  to  the 
amenities  of  civilization  ; and  in  each,  when 
these  objects  had  been  accomplished,  it  was 
literature  which  first  asserted  itself  rather 
than  art.  Foreign  artists  were  called  in 
from  abroad  to  decorate  the  balls  and  pal- 
aces of  Francis  I.  or  Henry  VIII.,  and  as  late 
even  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Louis  X IV. 
The  example  of  these  foreign  artists,  Cellini, 
Rubens,  Holbein,  Vandyck,  finally  had  its 
natural  results,  and  a desire  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  national  tastes  and  emotions  in 
art  forms  gradually  awoke  in  the  hearts  of 
both  these  races.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
present  century  that  either  people  produced 
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throughout  the  states  of  Germany,  was  ac-  tion  too  often  from  the  styles  of  schools 
em/i  pained  by  a revival  of  the  art  feeling,  moved  by  different  tastes  and  opinions  arid 
* hifJi,  as  we  all  know,  was  chiefly  devel-  beliefs  from  our  own  age  Tat  her  than  from 
oped  at  DUsseMorf,  Berlin,  aud  especially  the  study  of  nature  itself  as  it  appears  to 
Munich,  at  tbe  latter  {dace  under  the  an-  our  eyes  in  our  time,  were  still  impelled  by 
spices  of  Ludwig  I.,  the  late  king,  the  moat  a true  art  enthusiasm  uml  noble  aspirations, 
enthusiastic  royal  patron  art  has  met  siuce  Nothing  low  or  demoralizing  entered  into 
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Ltmuzo  d»’  Medici,  Whatever  may  now  be 
though*  by  some  critics  of  the  sculptures 
of  Schwantbaler,  or  the  frescos  and  can- 
of  Orefbcok,  Hess,  Schnorr,  Corneli- 
us, or  JC#«thach,  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that 
tfciy  ftw  mon  of  groat  power,  who,  if  too 
rttovwt4ot>at<  and  borrowing  their  inspi ra- 


the conceptions  of  these  seekers  utter  the 
ideal.  And  while  we  may  prefer  the  style 
and  treatment  of  the  contemporary  schools 
of  German  art,  we  can  not  in  justice  with* 
hold  from  these  masters  the  profound  re* 
Spect  due  to  earnest  pioneers,  without  whose 
previous  clearing  of  the  road  modern  Gor- 
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ic  training  In  that  little  Bavarian  capital, 
while  mailer  of  the  best  artists  now  working 
there  are  foreigners,  or  at  least  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  Bavarian,  Prussian, 
Austrian,  Snabian,  Italian,  Greek,  Hungari- 
an, Russian,  Pole,  Norwegian,  Englishman, 
and  American  there  meet  on  a common 
ground,  burying  political  or  national  differ- 
ences, all  united  by  a general  emulation  for 


an  estimated  cost  of  two  million  florins;  it 
is  to  be  completed  in  1878.  The  expense  to 
the  students  studying  and  occupying  stu- 
dios in  the  Academy  is  merely  nominal* 
There  are  no  annual  exhibitions,  as  in  Paris 
Slid  Loudon,  but  generally  one  is  held  ouce 
in  three  or  four  years. 

W liat  is  and  has  for  a long  time  been  a 
lending  trait  of  the  Munich  Academy,  is  its 
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ceeding  from  one  step  to  another  in  progress, 
until  from  extreme  conventionalism  a point 
in  the  scale  of  improvement  is  reached  at 
last  by  a thoroughly  easy  and  natural  proc- 
ess, where  we  find  the  contemporary  school 
of  Munich,  and  we  may  add  also  of  Germany, 
holding  the  foremost  position  in  European 
art  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Kaulbach,  who 
has  just  passed  away,  is  the  German  artist 
of  this  century  perhaps  the  best  known 
abroad.  • Less  conventional  than  his  prede- 
cessors, he  undoubtedly  possessed  a vast 
genius ; and  yet  he  was  weak  in  color.  How 
few  can  excel  in  all  the  art  qualities ! Ru- 
bens, equally  great  in  imagination,  drawing, 
color,  and  technique , presents  an  example  so 
entirely  alone  in  the  combination  of  many 
qualities  that  we  feel  how  rare  it  is  to  excel 
in  all.  The  works  of  Kaulbach  would  be 
quite  as  impressive  if  rendered  simply  in 
black  and  white.  Piloty,  another  artist  well 
known  abroad,  at  least  by  reputation,  comes  j 
later ; he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
his  manner  serves  to  mark  another  step  in 
the  advancing  scale  of  German  art.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  and  is  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  his  master.  Hence  we 
find  constant  traces  in  his  works  of  the  mas- 
ter, who  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  pupil.  Iu  even  the  best  works 
of  Piloty,  who  is  pre-eminently  a historical  j 
painter,  there  is  often  perceptible  a certuiu  j 
theatrical,  stagy  effect  in  the  composition  1 
which  takes  away  from  its  naturalness.  His 
“Columbus”  offends  very  strongly  iu  this 
respect;  “Thusnelda  at  the  Triumph  of  | 
Germauicus,”  his  most  ambitious  work,  is 
perhaps  more  satisfactory ; while  “ Seni  dis- 
covering Wallenstein  dead”  is  more  simple, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a work  of  great  power, 
although  open  to  criticism  in  details  and  j 
color.  The  figure  of  Seui  is  very  impressive,  j 
An  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  ( 
the  composition  of  this  painting  is  told.  For 
several  days  the  artist  had  been  endeavoring 
to  arrange  the  drapory  about  the  corpse  of 
the  dead  hero,  without  suiting  himself.  At 
last  it  was  adjusted  somewhat  to  his  liking, 
and  he  began  to  sketch  it  in,  when  a knock 
was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  King  Lud- 
wig, who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  i 
the  city  aud  the  studios  as  a private  citizen.  I 
Being  a little  deaf,  he  did  not  hear  the  re-  j 
monstrances  of  the  artist,  and  ruthlessly 
walked  into  the  newly  adjusted  drapery, 
throwing  it  into  disorder.  Of  course  noth- 
ing could  be  said,  but  after  he  left,  Piloty 
began  to  swear  and  pull  his  hair  with  vexa- 
tion. Suddenly  he  looked  around,  and  be- 
held apparent  a new  fold  in  the  disordered 
drapery,  which  was  exactly  what  he  wanted. 
Sitting  down  at  once,  he  sketched  it  on  the 
canvas  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  now  seen 
in  the  finished  painting.  I 

Piloty  has  founded  a school ; be  achieved 


’ his  fame  and  influence  early ; but  so  rapidly 
; has  German  art  ripened  of  late  years  that  he 
has  lived  to  see  the  sceptre  pass  from  his 
, hand.  Such  is  the  fate  of  all  reformers. 
The  genius  which  entitles  them  to  our  ven- 
| eration,  and  increases  the  world’s  stock  of 
! culture  and  progress,  so  tends  to  educate  the 
rising  generation  that  the  very  efforts  which 
| placed  them  on  so  high  a point  aid  to  carry 
their  pupils  still  higher  aud  beyond  them. 
We  can  not,  however,  ascribe  to  Piloty  orig- 
inal powers  equal  to  those  of  Kaulbach  or  of 
some  of  the  rising  school.  But  there  is  some 
grand  work,  notwithstanding,  in  a colossal 
painting  which  he  is  now  executing  for  the 
new  Rathhaus,  or  City  Hall,  of  Munich,  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  50,000  florins — a large 
sum  for  Germany.  It  is  an  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  city,  and  contains  por- 
( traits  of  all  her  citizens  distinguished  in  her 
i past  history.  It  seems  thus  far  to  contain 
more  of  his  good  qualities  aud  less  of  the 
faults  of  his  other  works.  He  is  painting 
this  scene  in  Kaulbach’s  former  studio,  be- 
cause his  own  studio,  although  a hall  thirty- 
five  feet  square,  is  not  of  sufficient  length  for 
a canvas  that  seems  over  forty  feet  long. 
Professor  A.  Muller  and  Otto  Sietz  are  artists 
deserving  honorable  mention  in  a style  of 
color  aud  treatment  similar  to  that  of  Piloty, 
that  is,  as  holding  a position  between  the 
school  immediately  preceding  aud  that  now 
coming  on  the  field.  Of  landscapists  still 
painting  iu  that  style  and  well  known  in 
America  there  is  a good  number,  including 
also  animal  painters  of  considerable  merit, 
as,  for  example,  Voltz  and  Paul  Webe>r.  But 
there  is  a general  sameness  in  their  manner, 
a lack  of  character  and  individuality,  pret- 
tiness rather  than  strength,  and  convention- 
alism iu  tone  and  color,  although  often 
combined*  with  real  poetic  feeling.  To  this 
school  we  are  indebted  for  several  hundred 
repetitions  of  views  on  the  Konigs-see — a 
wild  romantic  lake  known  to  most  travel- 
lers in  Germany.  But  one  may  have  too 
much  even  of  the  Konigs-see,  and  the  essen- 
tial weakness  of  this  class  of  paintiugs  be- 
comes apparent  when  seen  by  the  side  of 
works  of  the  new  school  of  art  in  Munich. 
Let  us  be  just.  We  would  not  say  there  is 
not  much  talent  evident  in  these  paintings ; 
but  it  is  talent  rather  than  genius,  conven- 
tionalism rather  than  originality ; and  while 
the  Munich  school  was  producing  only  such 
works,  it.  could  not  conscientiously  claim  an 
equal  place  with  the  great  landscapes  aud 
figure  pieces  of  the  French  school  even  of 
the  last  twenty  years. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  by  a 
species  of  tacit  common  consent  so  many  of 
the  pupils  of  Piloty  himself  should  have 
broken  loose  from  his  influence  even  while 
studying  uuder  him,  and,  as  if  unconsciously 
moved  by  a certain  law,  formed  a style  so 
different  from  his  own.  The  chief  points 
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of  distinction  which  separate  contemporary 
German  art  from  its  predecessors  seem  to  be 
the  result,  to  a remarkable  degree,  of  a very 
careful  study  of  certain  masters  of  the  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  German  arttBts  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  on  the  part  of  a few  men  who 
brought  to  the  study  a new  way  of  using 
their  powers  of  observation,  and  in  turn  in- 
fluenced other  artists  of  their  own  age.  It 
is,  beyond  question,  to  this  cause  that  we 
must  attribute  the  turn  given  to  French  art 
at  the  time  when  it  began  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  Troyon  and  Rousseau.  Rulrens, 
Rembrandt,  Rnysdael,  Franz  Hals,  Aldegre- 
ver,  Diirer,  although  dead  ages  ago,  still  in- 
fluence art,  and  have  proved  to  the  greatest 
artists  of  this  century  what  Homer  and  The- 
ocritus, Dante  and  Spenser,  have  been  to 
modem  poets — not  sources  of  inspiration, 
for  no  man  of  genius  gains  his  inspiration 
except  directly  from  nature,  but  teachers, 
directors  in  art  methods,  and,  above  all,  in- 
structors in  the  great  truth  that  simplicity 
is  a prominent  characteristic  of  the  highest 
art,  whether  in  letters  or  in  painting,  and 
that  in  the  expression  of  the  ideal  itself 
there  is  no  model  superior  to  nature.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  the  new  German 
school  seem  to  be,  therefore,  greater  breadth 
in  the  treatment  of  details,  preferring  gen- 
eral effect  to  excellence  in  parts  of  a work, 
greater  boldness  and  dash,  and  consequent- 
ly more  freshness  in  the  handling  of  pig- 
ments, the  suggestion  of  texture  and  sub- 
stance by  masses  of  paint,  and  the  touch  of 
the  brush  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  object  represented,  and,  Anally,  a more 
correct  eye  in  perceiving  the  relations  of 
colors  to  each  other — the  quality  of  subtle 
tints  in  flesh,  for  example — and  therefore  a 
more  just  representation  of  the  mysterious 
harmonies  of  nature,  while  there  is  every 
where  apparent  a masterly  skill  in  the  ru- 
dimentary branches  of  art.  These  have  for 
loug  been  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
modern  French  school,  but  they  have  only 
recently  begun  to  attract  attention  in  mod- 
ern Germany,  and  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  older  school  it  requires  a certain  degree 
of  art  education  to  perceive  the  excelling 
quality  of  these  methods.  But  connoisseurs 
or  those  who  look  at  art  in  general  need  to 
understand  that  no  less  than  in  literature 
does  the  aesthetic  taste  require  to  be  culti- 
vated. Borne  have  at  an  early  period  a ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  Shakspeare,  but  to  most 
the  growth  of  their  appreciation  of  him  may 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  their  growth  in 
intellectual  culture  and  life  experience.  Of 
course  in  Germany  as  in  France  there  are 
artists  who  carry  the  practice  of  these  art 
methods  to  an  extreme,  once  they  become  a 
fashion  and  profl table.  But  we  do  not  speak 
here  of  extremists  or  disciples  and  imita- 
tors, but  of  masters  who  originate  a style 
and  demonstrate  only  its  legitimate  results. 


But  although  so  far  resembling  the  French 
school,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  Munich  sohool  is  an  imitator  of 
that ; for  in  the  choice  of  subjects  it  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  it,  and  the  lead- 
ers in  the  new  movement  have  never  stud- 
ied in  France,  and  have  generally  not  been 
out  of  Germany.  The  causes  seem  rather 
to  be  as  foreshadowed  on  a previous  page. 
Leibl  is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  new 
school,  and  in  the  rendering  of  some  of  its 
chief  points  has  no  superior.  The  texture  of 
flesh,  the  myriad  delicate  pearly  grays  and 
pinks,  and  subtle  lines  of  light  and  shadow 
playing  on  the  knman  countenance  or  in 
the  muscles  and  sinews  of  the  hand,  and  in- 
dicating character,  he  seizes  with  masterly 
skill.  An  artist  who  introduces  such  study 
of  nature  and  such  methods  of  imitating  it 
into  art  practice  is  really  great  even  if  de- 
ficient in  many  other  respects.  Iu  order  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Leibl  and  his  co-laborers  in 
the  field,  one  has  but  to  visit  the  new  Pi- 
nakothek,  or  gallery,  built  entirely  for  the 
permanent  reception  of  the  so-called  New 
School  of  Painting,  that  is,  of  representative 
works  produced  by  leading  Munich  artists 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  The 
rapidity  of  the  change  is  so  great  as  almost 
to  exceed  belief.  Piloty  and  Kaulbach,  al- 
though represented  by  their  finest  works, 
seem  already  of  the  past,  and  they  are  giants 
compared  with  some  whose  works  are  there. 
The  contrast  is  still  more  marked  on  turn- 
ing to  paintings  by  Bocklin,  of  the  later 
school.  That  we  speak  in  such  terms  is  not 
owing  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
school  is  more  new,  and  therefore  prefera- 
ble. For  the  best  paintiug  in  the  collection 
is  Wilkie’s  “Opening  of  the  Will,”  painted 
some  sixty  years  ago,  and  strangely  hung 
in  that  place.  Such  rendering  of  character 
or  imitation  of  flesh-tints  kills  every  thing 
around  it,  and  has  not  been  approached  by 
modem  German  art  until  the  present  school 
came  in.  Leibl  revels  in  painting  the  rough- 
featured,  roughly  clad  Bauers  or  peasants  of 
the  Bavarian  hamlets,  and  the  results  are 
sometimes  quite  marvelous.  He  can  also, 
if  he  so  chooses,  paint  the  delicate  beauty 
of  a lady’s  hand  with  a truth  to  nature  that 
throws  enthusiastic  young  artists  into  rapt- 
ures. But  he  does  not  often  so  choose.  And 
this  leads  ns  reluctantly  to  say  that  the  es- 
sential coarseness  of  his  character  prevents 
him  from  being  as  great  an  artist  as  his  abil- 
ities might  otherwise  have  made  him.  The 
greatest  artists  combine  with  strength  a cer- 
tain refinement,  apparent  in  their  works  if 
not  in  their  manners.  Beauty  iu  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term  has  no  attractions  for 
Leibl.  Even  amidst  the  homely  uncouth- 
ness of  German  peasantry,  handsome  men 
and  comely  maidens  are  to  be  found.  He 
seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  give  us  the 
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very  earefoi aud  ia  tlija 
at  foaat,  retMw&n *m&  «>£  4Yi*\m\'M2n 
.although  Jm  treatonsnt  ?C<mbb- 

brands  Leu  bat  h :-  5*  ftryttuoiciy  possessed 
of  DtnlfitfitMit  bioHit?  to  paint,  WhAl  be 
ilk#**#*,  will  niit.  atteinpt  the  iWntAit 
of  .efary'Ame  Having  deefttoil 


bioat  r*xni)#ftve  fepecimen*  of  both  aexeg  thar  i 
he  can  tfotd;  • | 

Lanftacb  !»  aaotber  artist, 

^uiite  lhtfumit  iVuju  that  of  Lbild,  13  Ailly 
&*  nal  • ih  Muitijue  ; f t ii o\  ,#u |w>rioi  »ii 
ability,  bj 3 ttive.  % more 

1-UlM.  feta*  ItUUtttHf  tp  JKtiv 


r raito  ire;  alftiotj^h  some  t iuiea  nruik  in  $ rut  m i * 
table  eopk^from  the  m^ts,  a nd  ideal  enm - 
posilipna,  such  nfc.  for  esainple,  in*  yjMtmg 
lienlsiiwm  lyhig  mv  t lu>  on  a >twiny 

day, sbmluiir  lib*  <\n*«  with  '-hi*  hand.  or  th*- 
tbtvo  OpieiAate  etO()dla"  in  11  in^lj^Vfn^t 

gron{*r«u  ,th/\  brow  of  a mil.  lie  makes  a 

M (»;/> 'liP*  I ■ /l 


to  paint  A tyersoo,  be  la  in#,  ^t^fid/wltb 
one  po«et  Imt  madias  a lull  ,oi I sketch  front 
three  ot  i « * » j r OMihivrit  portion*,  mui>  bp 
hit*  upon  one  that  best  T*)»reserrt*  the  • hai 
mt&v  or  SrwImOnuiity  of  fh<-  sobiw-t,  Thus 
the  rmnUs  r^vtchHl  are  qnito  hioryeTtm8 
His  portraits  of  V'&n.  JMoltke  and  Lim  uro 


^Hg3)En;  j.:.;!* 


■mb™ 
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select  ami  rai^y  can  any  one  fcs 

admit te«l  to  hi*  studio  ••  but  at  the  aaino  time 

■W  is  of  a genial  iiafmo  And  & autflal  turn 


while  reminding  one  of  uu  other  arti»^  iti 
ef-yti e,  qmet  in  effect,  r>a- 

Btuirh  ^ ^ If  aril 

?< 0pinalia>n entirely  JJreo  to>m  any  thing  the- 1 wliau  in  Company  with  hin  ehoaon  friend*. 
airieHl,»how  also  ih&The  had  u ti*aI.u^riL^I»-  AV%  p$\ch • ' t wp  pf  ids  Works*  add- 

jUriCt  mid  pn^«t  q£  the  hidden  ivg,baw‘i*veiy ^^bat.  thc^»>  dn  i>ot  wholly  <jo»- 

spriags  of  action  w lx  ebb  make  >i»  ^ hat*  tfw  vey  ibridea  of  t ip?  variety  of  wVftff* 

■*rty:  Fritz  KanRid^b'.  i»  mtathiflj  of.  he- 'li^ *- 

the late  artist,  to  also  well  deserving  of  goriualVy  ^[uvseiita 
pcaton.  In  some  Ids  1/iVfttty  fetnale  tares  ow«  ■■■■life, 
ono  ear*  trace  » genuine  feeling  niter  the  ; tunin'  eveuirig  w fteft  a 


The  rir^t^Tt  is  sibit,  aitor 
an  tiuddeni  from  in* 
In  tire  ^»mi-i>vUigbt  pf  tui  au- 
compMiy.  oeto&iihtod 

ufoaL  LindtuiStdimbH,  a professor  in  the  under  a wood.  danter*  anti  ofhers,  in  the 
Afiadethy,  to  &a  artist  wottliy  ...far  fcmfO  0x->{  iH!eiu*e*f|Ue'  '.%iftthvMi 

tended  notice  in  the  tendering  «>f  Character,  Lanterns  light  Up  the  ^ne  ihihn  itlsttouee. 
especially  ftt  histone  iomip/>*m<>u*.  Hik  In  the  fo^ycouvluhu^  nmids'c  the  gay  dau- 
*Kt-ues  m the  career  of  Luther  are  marked  ears  drcliug  aroond  him,  is  u young  ipan 
jpoiref*  u«  well  ^ other  jiafttk  leaning  jieusivfely  agaiust  A -We,;  This  to 
i>tb$rW^  mtgbtMmo.  Rudolph:  supposed  to  ivprcHeiit  th«*  t#U*t 

Afiowii  cfcirtfy  iif  iVescoes  &ti&  decorative  To  him-  bu  his  rights  udyu  flees  >\  bwptrilnl 
work, ; bi&  k itm*arfcaMt?  pereeptioa  of  the  umiden  leaning  on  tlie  *mu  i*Pafh/thev-^>oth.. 

^ . ^ Her  fare  to  nuft*-  of  eittrartetitg;^ 

tve  cninc  ifc  G&luM  Mas  we  ii ml  a : she  to  U to  boti-pflitoL  Bat  ’in:  lief  hand  abb 
gothttor  to  thwr  Anafvsto  df  wlaosii  ittOsierly  ; hjdd«  milt  to  him  a wild  crncm~a.;  ilUw^r • 
»/otic»«jvtions  riy  should  much prefer  devnt-  whose  wiiou  given  )>y  w holy  to 

jnjg  4U1  article  hkt^sd  a lew  kuh* gfe  par*  her  Wvah  k-^hKf %?: egiii-i'^.y ^ir imiir«>' hh|tii Tm' 
agttiplis.  In;  respeei  of  menial  gtasiy  ftiul  j Iter  Inve**  Ip  the  ibrtejdt  ni 

imagin atom,  e«nnlii tlod  with  admirable  teeh-  the  triie,:|ntoeon  by  imn,  a 
lut  ul  abiUfy,  we  shonld  gi  *P  t he  Ii  ret  plaee  with  a roll  ov.-r  her  iuod,  hot,  h>sr  iou  ljr^ 
in  tfac  een^mpota ry  M^inleh  bcIhioI  W Max  { mi hie  in  ; : to  VdiW;;  fh{ai  the 

and  BdeftBa,.  Arttot-s  and  jmblfy  are  ulike  other  holVv  hiif  m IV^i:  • mi« fc? Ati  <Ii i? !^W>'  eoi^i- 
^(#<1,  tt|rf>ci  ifi*i  sorpaSid;«^:/:ch*4ragtejr. i-hf : triih  graee  pod  henuty,  ^ho  jk  tiie 
’wi>rjk*i>  alttmaglh  Of  abefie,  pfe-^ ; ■;  faply:  who  to  destined  oy on tuivHy  to  hobohie 

no  painting  to  anof lmr^><  liitoj‘th,e  rr^fh^r  ' hto ■ ^tbis  pabritj^  while  pdiairabb? 

fttprVad  reiidSiriOy  imlto  bibal  eharavf- 


of  moditeyai  tim*&\ 
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The  orlier  pjLitut- 
in#  i k iajkeh  from 
^‘EafmL17  »wi  ikeutL 
tifnl^Or^teheii^  It. 
reprfmtwt^  Mtuga  re t 
oh 

on  W ?i  I jmrgitiuilgilL 
•jft  >t  h i u g thin  ho  ffti  mh 
hi«r  ilS  a . 
torn.  but  it  i«  tliftV- 
*jp$E  to  hi'-h  ho vp  ih«> 
avtwt  etmhl  haw 
tevrl^T  tmwro-eileil  In 
Ctiriug  nrt  one 

iUiitvtiP  a unm*  com- 
plete epitome  of  the 
tragic  life  tit  the 
pnr<s  great!*  tn- 


Jochiet 


" oik  uv^  ’t,  — .(.0.  Aa.vJ 
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■wi  lwr«>  Bride/'  is  from  mv.hf  ueatibm-  His  *ubjwet«  are  rhogcn 

UbUin?^  It  i$  perhaps  open  to  etit*?  from  the  ateppp*  of  the  Ukraine  or  tlie  CM- 

icmxx  for  its  *»Mor  in  one  or  two  parts.  but  uiesu  wiR.fl^date,  jdrftife^nely  suggest- 
w a r*ry  fM>^*erfui  compoHition,  and  wgd{  dve,  The  ;Co*Q&cU*  pf  ifce  I>dp,  l/io  gaunt, 
exhibits  the  great  skill  51a x also  possesses  nervous, mry.noiny-rjdoretlsteeds thin: spur 
in  the  drawing  and  pain  tmg  of  animals.  : ^■W’}jhi':l)rgiv;6k 

Ali  engraving  vf  Mil*  seen*  perhaps  'j$p&  a ns.  either  in  groups  of  fiimrnr  tour,  or  whole 
hitler  idea  nt  his  varied  powers*  riiim  of  squad  miss  inarching  across  the  russet  twiwn-- 
most  uf  his,  other  paintings  Many  will  like  wastes  overarched  by  kaden  ekicK  Ko 
doubtless  remember-  the  exquiVdcdy  touch-  artist  of  the  age  is  his  auperior  in  tin*  tech- 
iog  composition  whfeli  h;is  recently  become  nieaj  reqniremonts  of  hrsnrt,  while  the  spir- 
known  in  America  through  a photograph  it,  individuality*  character,  ami  tone  with 
taken  /from  it.  A young  girl,  a Ciirislm.ii 
main i,  ha#  just  been  left  to  t(ie 
liw  aremi  v»f  the  CoitsenUL  The  wil'd  intobfe 

■mv  fawning  about  her  before  tearing  her  to  .!  . ?:* 

p:vee^  w)i : > j n tiger  v.efes  ferih  with  • -.pen  • V i 

jaws  the  ilvn.  At  HiU  Awful  moment  Jflfej  \ 

sum*  pit yltig  £ou I atnhisT .-the  throng  above  m||;  - *****  ^& 

dnqm  o Roiycr furtively  at  her  leet,  a*  a Jg&l 

Mtgii  thuir  mj.e,  at  leiml,  is  tbere to  offer  nfr  ti  iPjPi ' . *cj| 

prayer  and  drop  a tear  for  her  as  she  meets  ^ - V 

hot*  ciootUv  $he,  in  her  fiejple^snc^s^  leftuw 

against  the  wall,  uinVWks  up  to  see  who  if  f ;fe*  .;; ; 

ik  jiri.UKie.dng  that  there  is  any  -me  bfi  ru  ^ 

^ cnjtvl  world  Ui  pity the  lonely  ytetiin.  • 

ThU  paiuting  is  by  Oabrie]  Mux.  one  of  the  ‘ ^ • 

uveide  U poet  I*  He’-nye.  t«u  h*s  fu;  in  r in.e>  ••  V • 

are  tmgiif  poems  ifeiilivig  with  Botiitiii-'.ilea-'-  ^ ' 

We  pass,  by  x*  natural  ira.nf.it ton.  to  the  r 
•wire  .painters  of  lln*  Miiiibh  school,  and 

her#  we  ftnrl  n ]nr,g*>:  jnvmber  of  yterj-.^xc^^  / ••  .'- 

lent  artisf*.  ikiregger  h:^  |fi?ttty  wtrued 

a foremost  position  hi  eotnpositVouH  taken  /•"  , f • ' 

from  peasemt  life.  Truth  to  tiHiurin  admi-;  -';- 

ruble  color,  texture,  and  c|ptdtejf^fr  u|)  soem 
re  W his  in  ^qttal  proportions.  After  hiiti 

rn&v  be.  mvntioh&l  Oywis.ii'Ori^ky^lfO^  wrt.'  .nifrRK4i<i*:sL  . 

life  baa  Wen  entire! y hi  Aliiuieji.  His  radm- 

^eeroj  #r.ankefy  uiferier  to  fmcpmps  in  the  which  each  iuvr^e  and  cikIi  r»*hT  is  given 
rendmtig  of  Oriental  s«  erjes,  while  h.is- -m-  1 lead  .one  to  lord  that  Mei^Mpier  and  i*e- 
tive  kjunili.tritv  with  thtnit  ’low  given  huii  rudle  stdllu*  Vo  KometJ  dug  to  Icaru. 

rjiht#  of  i.  '-'ijf  aid  pud  painlvON  theie  trro,  he^ii)e» 
Eastern TharD.ct^r,  Athiwt  teller  and  Alois  Yki#i%  &hd  Brandt,  a nainl»er  woHh  exietul- 
Oalb  urr,  also  young  m^u  of  decided  pr*>mi.s<?  ed  notice  ; we  < an  a I bide  to  but  one  m two. 
in  thie  brunch,  itiorz,  in  the  lyuidwng  of  vVngner  is  well  known  fit  Am^rma  hy  pho- 
#fwr*vritii  horses  apt!  luinisrape.  b*dd^  it  po-  togruphs  bf  his  •‘’KoVtum  Charnd  I{;iee. ' He 
iitoiku  futindy  alone,  having  a style  rrififf  ba^  done  » ut  hi  up.  si  tire  to  VMpml  Umb  Brtfitb 
am 1 full  uud  •origiiiAlit.r>.  and  /k  unequal,  bnt  Horne tiihes  ddiwe  A*i>l  paintk 

rr^mbUng  that  of  Vnu  uthef  artistt  He  ie  cattle  WHb  great  f«>rep  and  triith  to  vu- 
rery,  (Hitlcult  to  plen.se,  snrm  tim*>&  entirely  iniv.  Zhgel  >s  «tiii  u young  putn, dike  many 
^irf  p;  Bni#hett  wbrfc.  tin  Jilua-  of  th'oise-  »|r^rfUy  mentioned^  ^nd  will  give 
txsLt^r ^ mib'ivith  ${&pzv\,  pf  Beriitr.. and}  the  w Arid  yet  buffer  thiugk  t liati  he  ha^  \ti - 
tom  piyWiumVHuuibArfdK  of  dru  wings.  Tints  | ready  dune;  be  if*  not  yet  tie  equal  of 
hss  pr>dm.blv  q\i ieliCHod  a ujernory'  dad  dMi-  Jn eq n»Aa#  t hb  Ftap e hfiu^n  ; l)b,t  in  a jtfijt  :r.e.n- 
serv^tiofi  wUtmdly  strong,,  atui  thus,  like  ' cJentig  of  the  values,  vvitli  a true  feeling >>;• 
Turner  aud  eaveml  oih^r  ^iudlarly  ; ttaturc,  hn  holds  rtu  cxeeUeut  nUik.  Biuhru- 

c^uarftttted,  hi  Vl»x*«  pM  depWrid  wliojly  >ui  iftdller  is  v ri$\a%  ssrrtlt^f  yv>*o  f$  bfroiig  in 
cnlof  .cotttpo^itJiis^  j»ilid.  yot  i piui^^-btnile 

few  vxwl  Uua  in  giving  a feeling  of  nature.  * war.  ifet  >sra»r/  Adam  is  undoubfedjy  fh< 
HU  hnroet  c^ttki  only  be  drawtt  by  a,  rutin  ] ut)|est  IrHttlc  pamfer  of  the  precept  german 
of  jptiu\n*.  Brnudt  U snoftfep  of  ttie5»e  mas-  : wchooT  . ;/’  .. 

ter*  who  uv^rwhelin  m Wifii  the  wealth  of  1 In  iHm'Ucupe  there  nre  fewer;  gpud  ArtUts 
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in  Munich  In  proportion  to  the  number  in 
other  departments,  but  some  of  them  are 
men  of  genius.  Lier  and  Mozgoly  are  de- 
serving of  far  more  thau  a paseiug  allusion. 
Thoma  also  shows  eccentric  ability,  but 
h;u*  evidently  been  largely  in  Hue  need  by 
iiocklin,  who  might  also  he  nearly  as  well 


the  artiste  considered  him  a dreamer,  and 
his  works  absurd.  Now  he  ranks  with  the 
first  three  or  four  living  painters  of  Ger- 
many. The  fact  is  that  to  a wonderful  eye 
for  form  and  color  bo  adds  an  imagination 
of  extraordinary  creative  power,  and  tin* 
sympathy  with  the  hidden  suggestion*  of 


classed  with  some  of  those  previously  no- 
ticed, such  is  Ins  versatility  and  the  nearly 
equal  excellence  he  achieves  in  almost  ev- 
ery subject  he  undertakes.  He  has  )>eej» 
painting  for  many  years,  hut  for  long  was 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated.  He 
was.  as  it  were,  born  before  liis  time.  Even 


nature  of  a Wordsworth  or  a Bryant,  blend- 
ed with  the  wild  weirdness  of  Poe  and  t he 
startling  Uiysterionsoeas  of  Coleridge  or  La 
Motte-FouquA  Now  he  shall  paint  you  an 
imaginary  Roman  villa  on  a rocky  ledge  by 
the  M»n>.  which  in  long,  grey,  moaning  surges 
heats  against  tlm  cliff,  and  sweeps  fur  ever- 
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picted  an  idyllic  episode  from  Theocritus — 
a young  shepherd,  the  size  of  life,  playing 
ou  his  syrinx,  and  a wood-nymph  concealed 
in  the  shrubbery  Indiind  listening  to  his 
love  song.  The  next  scene  he  will  give  you 
will  be,  portrayed  with  immense  strength, 
an  anchorite  on  a narrow  ledge  half-way 


more  into  the  hollow  caves.  Above,  against 
a sad  evening  sky,  stands  the  lonely  palace, 
surrounded  by  foliage,  amidst  which  are 
seen  marble  statues,  and  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  low  cliff  a solemn  row  of  dark, 
Druid-like  cypresses  sway  in  the  gale.  The 
only  sigu  of  human  life  is  a tall,  slender 


down  the  side  of  a tremendous  precipice, 
scantily  clad  in  a goat-akin,  kneeling  before 
a rude  cross  made  of  two  boughs  bound  to- 
gether by  a vims  aud  sconrging  his  ban* 
back  with  knotted  cords.  Another  scene 
may  be  a young  shepherdess  lying  the  live- 
long day  amidst  Italian  poppies  and  daisies, 


young  girl  draped  in  black  standing  on  the 
)>each,  leaning  against  the  cliff,  with  arms 
crossed  on  her  breast,  seemingly  gazing  for- 
lorn on  the  sea,  and  musing  on  the  transi- 
torinevss  of  human  affairs,  ami  t he  desolation 
which  has  left  her  there  the  last  of  her  line. 
Then  you  turn  from  this  canvas  and  see  de- 
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whih;  U«?s  Jkifjfc  sre  unieUy  fbo :.  'Vwprtt.  •»  sea-serpent  copied  From  ih*  otm 

horWge  at  hor  T!on»  yWfe  tiiitt  mice*  j above  was  prftBuuted  to  tfncklim  Then  you 

jam  re  to  gaze  oitm*ed  on  y metf'chinl  and  vt  i shall  buvV  a uiiidy  miurmn  evt.m  .mg-,  tlo; 
mermM  reposing  on-  .the  • oagy  • Wf  a ^Tiipg  mitt  *trilvibg  a path  across 

d oof,  tludr  limbs  einfcrftV  Vrtf'h-  trilling  acti*  tbc  tvfo'tjri?.  o<Vltye  aceiv^  a Farmjiouar  bo- 
wud  .cSJjtt;  Unming  bveir . ilm  folgey  to'jp*-  ycsud*  a startled -brwe  in. tbe  farcgnmnd  eu- 
iMfciV  gtftspa  ii*ck  of  tt  dea  voting  to  throw  hi*  .ridt-r*  *nol,  Above, 


ni 8 r^ntly  p Atufjed ; be.  is  looking  seaward  tlio  trees  awayirig  with  tlie  surging  blast  of. 
n«A  bl6^)rig  m a tsrpeh  abelU  Beyond,  the  ' an  October  storm,  Or  It  fa  Pan  piping  to 
«itrge^;Afe  the1  tA^bg,  stcitri-heateu  eea  roll ; himself  among  tlie  reeds  an  a river’s  bank 
;lh  'S^na.  tbe  l'ar  oif  i-renrity  vf  ocean  with  that  wc  see  before  ttet  vu  the  golden  age  of 
a nfitttii  t»m ige  power  ;vml  h trtitb  to  nniiixe  whiidi  the  po'et.6  sing. 
sotHt  as  I have  tWyer  wen  surpassed.  ’At  no  Bo*kltn  has  at*o  painted  ediji  success  in 
arrissie  won#  in  Munied*  ttinqug,  other  Jen*  distemper,  and  rivals  the  Kossetii  school  iii 


Original  from 


vOmmvaBAm  AJ1T  IN 


their  peculiar  field 
uf  imduiUv  tail  rastio, 

'f&skltx&itii  mi  reuliam. 

Bui  fold  o palely  he 
tM)t  we efe  hui 
a>u  lunch  vif 
that  f wwk*  itv 
ftvh  i<sh  Ms  aticeesk 
rather  to  diK- 
the  ynore  forci- 
hi j-  the  ex  trhortih 
'pAr^.  mui  v er^iiH h& 
bf  hjegynv 
ynx  i .<  lie  a 

porirbit  nf  UuitiMdf 
xvrttr,  - h idcelctpu 
sXWitiu# behind  him 
'<ap.il  Mpectjtig  hlk 

hand.  Ai  the  same 
time i aK1 1 kiugb  nf 
UM  well  known  irr 
Germany,  ail'd  m> 
feppvtiedg^d  to  be 
ebvitl^ii  to  a 
high  jwit  hoiY  Bwk- 

iin  c»h  jfn»hi|h:Iy  never  be f in  the  ordinary 
sebsifc of  f be  ierfii>  iv  po|ptlar  artiet,  tor  it  re- 
quires a r4»ttiiin  degree  p£  art  eh  I til  r«  hint  a 
?mmi  that  ip  tire  ''Cohteinptathtii-'-bif' 

the  klenh  to  tully  hi«  merits*  He 

i%  like  ce  rt  am  jmeto  whose  works,  although 
<^debr>Ued  fevaod  ivide,  are  caviare  Ip  the 
mW&  or  nvvulct'fi--  fh.itu?rr  Browning,  for  ex- 
<impkv  frnf  liie  infibexicu  on  German  aft.  b 
i^rx  vptjhUV  in  vhrinO.H  quarters, 

fjriliinttii:  h*  an  ot  lie  p of  tli  o v o ry 
clever  o rftotA  the  selUml  i if  51  uni  eh . 

Like  f 1 w-  v li  H ayth  of  Pu ri s , lie  makes  a sj»e- 
&Ulty  of  bitting  i> If  the  human  nature 
^fci$i Retain  even  after  they 
ii:»w;-  hinted  the  cowl  ami  cassock  ami  for-  rieUberutb  lit ten Gun ini  hi*  .part,  they  are 
V4<rn'i  ir b>;  lusts  of  the  lk-sh.  Oe  i»  very  just  the  aynwis  in  Munich  who  remimt  tis 
,*<nity  in  K&whtg  evmin  • expressions  of  the  'most  of  the  French  sdioch  There  b a .)£«■>%  - 
coimSeuame..  and  hi*  »m  ire  i*  not  too  severe  -at  Academy  ip  Vienna,  with  a regular  corps 
to  4rtij«wr  the exfpdvdfe  souse  of  humor  irwtrurWrfif  aiid  inaeh  g<nni  art  wiUviiv 

v^yett  jti  Uii?  grp^hie  ewmpoittimis,  Btif  im  , time  be  tbo  IViteliaeli  iitid  Makntt, 

ps  snvtt  j;  t in  •Jf.v.vin^  than  in  color.  {both  Munich  nu?n  by  edncntinU,  and  sVUl 

\\>  ipi^btgo  ou  to  spea k at  .1  c ugtb  o f Si n - ! comparatively  yotiiigj  prh  atimiig  the  pnmi- 
dfg,  a pgi;ii|pif/vYbp  tiinkve  one  netimllj?  yinent  mm 

hear  the  roar  of  the  bn^hkevs  its  they  chase  ; sdhmu'bat  bU-,  style..  His  eof 

each  vthet  >u  tnmmt uoius  nJasHca,  ami  hi«h  , nr  is  oovyt  s^&fjuwhcty  tuoilip 

the  n>t;kH  with  a .power  that  may  be  felt  m luted,  i>  1 1 h oh gli. • sofa t-f U iiirn  be,  does  'liin.iecif 
^ur *■  Urn  iMirw;  or  of  the  numet- • injustice  |o  this  tyspevt,  end  there  :is  the 

m(H  atui  a<nimthiUAs  ejccHpwt  pamtorsh  uf  .ipvj  same  a d$$khl n mpijfclhigku d dvHeate  jht 
l^TliiTA,  with  *uh-ljfevHke  ^pjllor,  Meyer  rod  ;•  IbefTtM^eb  ftrliKf  'fluo> 

U&mi  aihl  J-n^lte^iob  fCellnry  or  of  Hen-  tcbuicei  of  si i b^cti«'dX: kWo Mhti I b tv 
» brilliatit  :Utd  dashing  colorist,  xviio  i although  tjih  bniAu  b*^ 

dvtH  uu  rococo  subjects,  ladies  Untl  gentle-  \ out  m iuimr'ove  iimsmvs  tnivh  a muil'b  mi?:- 
uifii  aX  fUe;  days.  Ibit  tllo  < of  nude  ligure^.  as  in  h in ihi M k‘  tvf  rbt ' AUtu- 

&?*&£-  0*  tii  Mupk'b  and  see  fheab ! which  live*  un^huv^s^khn^  hUn  at 
shwgii  '}Ut  :'}umwl& ' Beforti  loaviug  \i  h>r  | hm  best.  Ipli^epf u^.f ..^ ti ii^'’  t*  * *n\ .»•• 

H idiouM  bv  oliseryyHl  that  fb^  kf^^  phtr  cdidpoftifton,  Mniphyvkm  pi  fopr-4  b?ytt>0>' 
'-ft# pud  arch  itect  ore  iHftw  bniHUS  in  w\t$rK  and  w if 
*t#  ;j  i'i  He  ,»>f  wifv  dothg  t !i^r  e at  pti^pVn  t.  M aX  I n t Hi  Ode  <>  f r|ie  nu  tVdtn  uni 
•Vhob*vJ*n?j,  of  th»?  art,  is  doubviess  ; Iio,  siteilitanng  mt  bar  approivebing  doom, 

tin  f«*<V  ^olpbt^t  joiw  HufrOviiinl  'HUue  of  bi»‘1  gazes  oil.  .00  the  Vim*.  v»-hbdV  I'pdis 


•vvorka  a re  doRA^r  v cul- 
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ifUdunH.  In  tnipd- 
^tigru  vicig  » decided 
iTOprovylxivitl:  i>  ho- 
tioeublo, jiot  rndy  iiT 
Mupudn  traft  in  othbr 
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/rbt?  hard,  cold,  w- 
pdl l mg  a f yl a j<tf  bfOg 
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Whmv  ftc  ctnnr  to  u cuiiawie-rarion  of  the 
other  schools  *>i\ contemporary  ffenuan  art, 
it  should  be  nottfii  tbik  most  of  them  are. 
ofitshortts  of  the  Mimiiib  schools,  edpeddlly. 
in  t he  present  phase  of  f ti|a  work.  At  Yien- 
«A  reach  & socml  iitunis]d»eTe  re«miilding 
that  of  Paris*  ami  consequently,  according 
to  the  uu‘V liable  lawti  which  tcguUto  art 
de  Velopiiuiii i , tiherc  is  u rert?iin  resepi bin ucc 
in  the  subjects  chosen  to  these  wbichdistid- 
gii Wu  contemporary  Frem  h art.  Tf he  leadv 
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too  beautiful  ever  to  be  the  scene  of  such  a 
tragic  drama.  Makart,  a young  man  with 
coal-black  eyes  and  beard,  and  an  Oriental 
cast  of  features,  reminds  us  in  some  of  bis 
subjects  and  treatment  of  Henri  Regnault. 
The “ gorgeous  East/ ’ hits  fnru ished  h iui  many 


although  sometimes  defective,  the  in  ago  i li- 
ce ut  dash  of  his  brush,  the  Veronese-like 
splendor  of  his  coloring,  entitle  him  to  a 
position  among  the  first  artists  of  the  age. 
But  while  granting  him  possession  of  the 
rare  quality  called  genius,  we  as  yet  see  no 
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subjects.  He  is  undoubtedly  a man  of  very 
gTCat  technical  ability,  There'  is  a breadth 
of  handling,  a boldness,  a self-reliant  power 
in  hia  paintings  which  command  attention 
and  respect  at  once.  One  feels  at  a glance 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a master.  The 
massiveness  of  his  drawing  and  composition, 


trace  in  his  works  of  any  thing  that  appeals 
to  man's  deeper  nature,  and  even  while  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise,  feel  an  important 
element  lacking  in  his  paintings,  that  w ould 
not  be  missed  in  productions  making  less 
demands  on  our  admiration. 

Canon  is  a portrait  painter  who  merits  a 
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receuily  made  for  the  table  service  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ranks  in  glusa-wnre 
with  the  best  china-ware  of  Shvets  or  the 
Mintons.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
contemporary  ceramic  art  of  Germany  to 
equal  that  of  either  England  or  France;  but 
the  terra  cotta  works  of  Anton  Grass!  nt 
Munich  are  deserving  of  considerable  praise, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majolica* 
ware  of  Fleischrnau  at  Nuremberg.  We  may 


much  more  extended  notice;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Pettenkofer,  one  of  t he  old- 
est and  best  known  of  the  Vienna  artists, 
who  excels  in  n%  while  Brunner  holds  a 
good  position  in  laudaeape. 

Probably  the  first,  {dace  in  Germany  must 
he  given  to  Vienna  in  architecture  and  the 
industrial  arts.  It  can  not  be  said  that  a 
new  order  of  architecture  has  been  invented 
there.  In  the  present  style  of  building  we 
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see  rather  an  adaptat  ion  of  old  styles,  chiefly 
Renaissance,  displaying  luxurious  richness 
amt  an  employment  of  the  caryatid  which 
is  beautiful,  but  may  be  carried  to  excess, 
especially  when  the  constructive  principles 
of  true  architectural  decoration  are  disre- 
garded. Sempfer,  tlie  leading  architect  of 
Vienna,  ranks  with  Viollet-le-Duc,  of  Paris, 
and  Spiers  and  Street,  of  London.  Exqui- 
site us  is  much  of  the  household  art.  of  Vi- 
enna, it  rarely  impresses  one  like  the  vigor- 
ous carvings  of  which  so  many  wonderful 
specimens  have  come  down  to  our  day  from 
Flanders  or  Nuremberg  or  France,  even  far 
back  to  the  oaken  stalls  and  canopies  of  the 
choirs  and  tombs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What 
living  artist  of  this  description  is  there  who 
cart  he  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Peter  Viseh- 
or,  whose  shrine  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebald 
eclipses  all  modern  work  of  the  kind  I But 
in  glass-ware  the  Viennese  artists  can  justly 
claim  to  have  equaled  anil  perhaps  sur- 
passed the  rest  of  the  world  both  in  design 
and  execution.  Lobmcyer  and  Co.  employ 
artiste  of  remarkable  skill  in  design.  A set 
You.  LV._No.  SttV  -2 


add  that  the  royal  institution  for  making 
stained  glass  in  Munich  has  been  closed. 
Both  in  methods  and  results  it  was  found 
to  compare  unfavorably  with  the  stained 
glass  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  school  at  Piisaeldorf  is  probably  bet- 
ter known  in  America  than  nuy  other  ir» 
Germany.  Twenty-live  years  ago  it  was  al- 
ready in  its  prime,  and  a number  of  its  art 
ists — men  of  ability  they  were,  too —had  set- 
tled in  the  United  States,  and  painted  some 
of  our  historic  scenes.  Its  celebrated  gal- 
lery of  paintings  has  always  given  it  impor 
tance,  and  such  men  as  Acbeubaeh  have 
given  it  dignity  to  this  day.  But  it  has 
been  with  regret  that  art  lovers  have  per 
ceived  that  conventionalism  was  stealing 
into  that  art  hold,  and  impairing  the  value 
of  the  work  even  of  some  of  its  best  artists 
to  that  degree  that  it  has  become  at  last  a 
by- word  to  say  of  an  artist  that  lie  painted 
in  the  Diisseldorf  style.  A method  which 
may  have  real  merit  while  fresh  and  orig 
inal  becomes  conventional  when  scores  ami 
hundreds  of  artists  gradually  settle  down  to 
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livery  aft*  atom  i*  gUo  be* 

> stomal  Sh^re  to  ene^mg^  jui  aivcl 
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Some  artiste  of  very  great  power  are  also  j rather  than  with  the  more  subtle  and  per- 
now  giving  dignity  to  the  Berlin  school,  and  haps  intellectual  harmonies  of  quiet  grays; 
the  number  is  eont in ualiy  iiiereasi tig.  While  ! each  style  has  its  merits,  and  to  decry  one 
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there  is  every  where  a distinct  individuali- 
ty preserved  among  them  in  style  and  sub- 
ject, they  are  generally  distinguished  for  a 
gfxnt  perception  of  color,  careful  drawing,  a 
*t«dy  of  nature,  and  an  earnest  ness  in  a 
consideration  of  the  true  relations  of  art  to 
society  and  the  problems  of  human  exist- 
ence which,  on  the  one  hand,  enables  them 
to  threaten  French  art  with  a powerful  riv- 
alry in  its  strongest  point,  technical  art, 
and,  on  the  other  band,  places  them  above 
the  French  school,  and  quite  on  a level  with 
the  liest  English  art. 

Richter  and  Becker  are  both  professors 
and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, and  are  probably  among  the  German 
artiste  heist  known  in  America*  the  former 
by  chromos  of  bis  paintings,  the  latter  by 
numerous  works  in  private  galleries.  They 
are  both  men  of  very  decided  ability,  sim- 
ilar ill  artistic  traits,  although  generally 
handling  different  subjects.  They  deal 
chiefly  with  the  dashing  and  more  obvious 
effects  of  brilliant  combinations  of  color. 


because  it  is  not  the  other,  is  about  as  sensi- 
ble as  to  rail  at  Italian  music  been  use  it  is 
not  German.  It  does  not  aim  at  the  same 
effect ; it  appeals,  perhaps,  to  a different  au- 
dience, certainly  to  a different  set  of  emo- 
tions; but  it  has  its  merite  for  all  that. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  perceptible 
what  is  termed  a certain  “sweetness”  in  the 
technique  of  both  of  these  artiste  which  is 
not  quite  so  pleasing  to  the  artistic  eye  of 
some  as  more  vigorous  treatment,  ami  one 
soon  cloys  with  their  pictures  because  of  a 
certain  sensuousness  apparent  in  most  of 
them.  Of  the  two,  Richter  seems  to  us  the 
abler  artist;  some  of  bis  portraits  and  stud- 
ies of  Oriental  character  are  very  rich,  and 
of  a nature  to  be  more  popular  than  are  the 
w orks  of  some  much  greater  painters. 

Gussow,  also  a professor  in  the  Academy, 
ranks  high  in  portraiture,  combined  some- 
times with  genre.  His  treatment  and  ren- 
dering of  character  are  sometimes  just,  and 
in  sdine  respect*  admirable.  But  in  almost 
all  bis  faces  there  is  a certain  spot,  a gloss. 
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tieally  robed  in  tho  costume  of  the  Middle 
Agees  until  the  long  train  gradually  fades 
in  the  dim  distance.  Death  rings  a boll  for 
the  next  one  to  full  into  the  ranks,  and  a 
haiubiimie  youth  in  the  foreground  of  the 
scene,  hairing  the  inexorable  summons,  tears 


maw  art  to  maintain  for  long  the  position  it 
is  gaining  in  eon  temporary  European  art. 
We  do  not  remember  a representation  of  the 
“ Last  Supper”  which  shows  a inure  power- 
ful realization  of  the  vast  and  conflicting 
emotions  which  shook  the  souls  of  those  who 
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latter,  also  a professor  in  the  Academy,  de- 
signed the  magnificent  bronze  equestrian 
monument  to  Frederick  William  III.,  which 
has  just  been  opened  to  public  inspection. 
Architecture  in  Berlin  offers  nothing  very 
striking ; but  the  new  Gymnasium,  chiefly 
in  red  brick,  indicates  a step  in  tho  right 
direction.  If  not  after  a new  order,  it  is  a 
very  happy  adaptation  of  old  styles  to  mod- 
em uses. 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  rapid  survey 
of  contemporary  German  art  that  it  is  enti- 
tled to  very  careful  and  respectful  consider- 
ation, both  on  the  part  of  artists  and  ama- 
teurs. And  iu  taking  a retrospect  of  the 
whole  question  of  contemporary  art  in  Eu- 
rope, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  French 
government,  instead  of  offering  a prize  of 
five  thousaud  francs  for  the  best  essay  to 
show  the  causes  which  render  contempora- 
ry French  art  pre-eminent  beyond  other 
schools  of  the  day,  might  better  have  offered 
a prize  to  explain  the  causes  which  enable 
the  art  of  Germany,  five " hu  mired  years 
after  she  first  produced  an  art  school,  to* 
equal  French  art  in  technique , and  to  surpass 
it  iu  the  field  of  imagination  and  moral  | 
grandeur. 


A DREAM-LAND  CITY. 

Sometimes  the  guarded  gates 
Of  the  Unseen  on  outward  hinges  roll, 

And  in  deep  dreams  of  night  the  troubled  soul, 
In  bright,  brief  vision,  sees  the  glory  of  its 
goal 

Some  angel,  watchful,  kind, 

Stoops  for  the  moment  from  his  kindred  band, 
Reaches,  through  veil  of  sleep,  a pitying  hand, 
And  leads  the  Dreamer  forth  into  a fairer  land. 

Such  boon  to  me  was  given. 

Thus  to  my  sorrow  came  a sweet  release; 
Sleep’s  magic  touches  gave  to  pain  surcease ; 
And  forth  my  spirit  passed  into  transcendent 
peace. 

A city  beautiful 

Shone  on  my  vision.  Palaces  of  white 
And  gleaming  marble,  in  a noonday  light. 
Glittered  along  wide  streets  with  pearly  pave- 
ments bright. 

Amaranth  and  asphodel 
Above  each  pillared  door  their  blossoms  hung ; 
From  every  mansion*  mystic  music  rung, 

For  Poesie  was  here  the  only  voice  and  tongue. 

High  in  the  city’s  midst 
Arose  a Temple,  a9  the  sunset  bright; 


Of  flame-like  splendor,  dazzling  to  the  sight — 
Arch,  column,  altar,  glowed  with  an  interior 
light 

“This  is  the  shrine  of  Song,” 

A voice  beside  me  uttered.  “ This  her  home, 
Her  chosen  dwelling.  Hither  none  may  come 
But  her  beloved,  her  own.  Fame’s  worshipers 
are  dumb. 

“Forth  from  her  temple  flows 
Perpetual  inspiration.  Glorious  themes 
Break  on  the  vision  in  ecstatic  gleams. 
Embodied  here  the  bard  beholds  his  rarest 
dreams. 

“Hither  the  minstrels  throng — 

The  masters  wearing  laurels  centuries  old, 
Bards  who  the  harp-strings  smote  with  fingers 
bold. 

And  they  whose  softer  lays  with  faltering  lips 
were  told. 

“Nor  they  alone  whose  brows 
On  earth  the  victor’s  sparkling  wreath  have 
worn; 

These,  too,  whom  Fate  of  eve^y  bliss  hath 
shorn, 

Save  of  the  matchless  boon — that  they  wero> 
singers  born.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  rolled 
From  out  that  inner  shrine  a tide  of  song. 
Each  outer  voice  the  anthem  bore  along: 

The  angel  at  my  side  responded  full  and  strong. 

“This  is  indeed  my  home!” 

I cried.  “ Here  every  grief  I may  forget ; 
Here  even  for  me  are  peace  and  rapture  met.” 
My  guide,  in  tender  voice,  replied,  “ Not  yet !” 

The  dream  was  at  an  end ; 

Yet  in  its  light  I walked  through  many  days, 
Seeing  no  darkness  in  them,  for  my  gaze, 
Illumined  once,  still  burned  with  the  celestial 
rays. 

Now,  singing  as  I go, 

Little  I heed,  although  the  path  is  long. 
Light  from  above  hath  made  my  spirit  strong. 
It  is  enough  to  be  the  humblest  child  of 
Song. 

And  I will  be  content 

To  love  her  for  herself ; with  homage  sweet 
To  sing  unheard,  unanswered,  at  her  feet, 

Till  in  some  other  life  I make  my  song  com- 
plete. 
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* X rB  call  Mai  nr  the  M PimMree  State, 'v ' ’ ‘|N||RH|^HhBShBH 
▼ T ,l  Lake  State"  won  hi  hr  an  equally 
appropriate  and  distinctive  apj^l-httlom 

Her  fidenfa  air  gradually  falling  before  I 

the-  advancing  wtroke  of  the  lumberman, 

hut  )»»  r lake*  CUB  n.M  orht  !<>m  «n\l  «>i !j»t  mmmi »m-gu:»rdod  r«Tntm\, 
nor  run  their  charms  ever  !m  le*«en«d  by  the  touch  of  f*fttfclement  and 
civiluatimu  There  are  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  tliem  hud 
down  upon  the  letter  ntaps  iu  two}  hundred)*  more  are  ton  email  to 
be  enumerated  iu  a general  survey  ; while  many  others  lie  hidden  in 
regions  that  have  not  yet  been  explored.  The  author  of  Water-Power 
of  Maine  says,  in  that  work : 44 There  are  hut  three  or 
four  district*  on  the  globe,  not  more  extensive  titan  Maim*, 
and  equally  habitable  in  other  respect*,  upon  wind*  an 
efjnul  number  of  receptacles  for  impounding  rain-bill,  of 
not  inferior  capacity  and  surface,  in  to  be  found  The 
K*n,nei«*«?  River  has  more  take*  connected  with  if  than  the 
gigantic  Orinoco,  and  ibt»  Penobscot  than  the  Oregon,  m fjV- 

than  all  the  rival*  iu  Africa,  ao  far  as  in  known.”  UN 

But  Mm  Kennebec  and  the  Penobm’of-  are  only  two  of 
h*U  a dosoim  important  rivers  in  Maine,  each  of  which  is  N 

• («-.l  WUh  iiu  exten:  ‘'I  Itlf  M\Ut. 

lh***  tm*  rivers  drain  the  central  pmihiua  of  the  estate,  / 

tho  &wm*$bec  being  the  outlet  of  the  great  Moosohv-ad  4 ^ 

Lake,  irMs  v ixned  attractions  have  already  received  Vim- 
nofckc  in  ih*  pagv*  of  this  Magazine.  Far  to  the  ca*t  ward,  i 

on  thi*  ftoatfrtos  of  Now  Brunswick,  the  Hr.  Croix  Hiver  -cod  ^vA* 

tin?  8dhoo*Ttc  Lakee ; to  the  north  of  those,  the  Si,  John  and 
th a Eagle  takes;  to  the  west  again,  following  along  tie 
QftoA&t  fcotvlfc-c*  the  AUeguueb  and  the  hikes  of  u ppet  Fiscal 
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tories  they  furnish  an  ample  ami  exhaust* 
less  power.  This  function,  taken  in  con* 
uection  with  tbo  extended  timber  lands 
which  envelop  them  on  every  side,  gives 
the  chain  great  importance  in  a commer- 
cial point  of  view,  and  the  busy  lumbering 
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Rangeley  Luke  itself  being  thus  the  high- 
est of  the  aeries,  as  it  is  also  the  first,  we 
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life  of  which  in  winter  they  form  the  ceu* 
(re  might  very  properly  engross  our  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  other  aspects.  But 
it  is  with  these  lakes  as  a resort  of  the 
sportsman  and  the  tourist  that  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned.  As  such,  they  are  com- 
ing into  wide  aud  deserved  notice.  This 
northwestern  cor  or  r of  Maine  is  a lesser 
Adirondack*.  “No  part  of  the  world,”  says 
the  Second  A unoal  Report  upon  the  Natural 
History'  mid  Geology  of  the  State, affords 
finer  trout-fishing,  or  a greater  variety  of 
trouts,  than  Maine.”  And  no  part  of  Maine 
is  richer  io  this  particular  endowment  than 
this  upper  half  of  Franklin  and  Oxford  coon- 
ties.  The  wilderness  is  practically  limit- 
and  unbroken.  The  scenery  is  always 
picturesque,  and  often  grand.  The  fisher- 
man and  the  hunter  may  find  constant  ex- 
orcise in  season  for  rod  ami  gun.  Lovers 
of  uaturo  in  her  w ilder  moods  are  already 
beginning  to  make  their  way  into  the  re- 
gion In  considerable  numbers.  And  noth- 
ing is  needed  but  time  and  a measurable 
degree  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  handling  of  this  vast  estate  to  ef- 
fect its  development  into  one  of  the  most 
delightful  summer  resorts  which  the  coun- 
try contains. 

As  one  notable  feature  of  this  lake  region, 
among  many  that  commend  it  to  seekers  of 
health  and  pleasure,  let  me  mention  its  alti- 
tude, compared  with  other  localities  that 
are  better  known.  Thus  the  romantic  Lake 
Wiuuipiscogco,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  but 
501  feet  almve  the  levtd  of  the  sea,  and  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  itself  are  only  530. 
But  the  figure*  of  the  Androscoggin  Lakes 
are  as  follows : 


may  very  properly  begin  our  survey  with 
it,  and  float  down  stream.  The  wish  may 
well  be  cherished  that  the  ancient  Indian 
name  had  been  retained  for  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.  This  w as  “ Oquosaoc,”  or 
Arg- wcui-auc,  as  by  tradition  an  old  Indian 
named  Matalluek,  who  once  had  his  haunts 
upon  its  shores,  gave  the  pronunciation. 
Rungeley  perpet  uates  the  name  of  an  eccen- 
tric but  thrifty  English  squire  who  pene- 
trated the  wilderness  thus  far  mauy  year* 
ago,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pros- 
perous plantation  which  is  his  monument 
to-day.  His  story  is  a romantic  aud  inter- 
esting one. 

Mr.  Rangeley,  for  a time  after  coming  to 
this  country,  was  a merchant  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  later  a land  speculator  in  Virginia, 
with  all  parts  of  which  State  ho  was  very 
familiar.  He  is  described  as  having  the 
substantial  build  and  florid  countenance  of 
the  traditional  English  squire,  with  a corre- 
sponding hearty  manner,  but  an  exceptional 
degree  of  politeness  and  polish  for  a man  of 
his  kind  ; he  also  dressed  well,  and  was  giv- 
en to  hospitality. 

To  bis  early  life  he  seldom  referred,  and 
what  led  him  to  this  remote  corner  of  the 
wilderness  of  Maine  can  only  he  conjectured. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  scent  of  mineral  values, 
for  be  was  known  to  claim  the  existence  of 
gold  ore  upon  his  township;  aud  lie  was  a 
man  who  knew  what  iron  pyrites  were.  The 
township  as  he  owned  it  comprised  some- 
where from  55,000  to  70,000  acres,  and  bo  had 
large  plans  for  its  development.  Tbo  pres- 
ent. extensive  aud  growing  system  of  navi- 
gation and  1 amber  portage  seems  to  have 
been  a dream  of  bis  own,  for  he  fully  fore- 
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forest  paradise  by 

• . , a.  Sl'AH'V.  or  two  o't 

families,  ono  after 
i lie  other,  and  for 
tbidr 

tii>n  he  built  a 
* \ .*  -\  (.;,V  sinaii  cluuvli  or 
- . chapel,  v*  hiel),  <1)3- 

tiuguiftbed  by  its 
V si  in  pie  coat  of  roil 

^ paint,  lias  probst- 

bly  been  preached 

r its  bv  some  of  the 

i'y  fi  ru ling  elders”  of 

the  present  time. 
It  is  in  the  record 
^ that  the  worthy 
BKW  English  squire  did 

MHPSffcf  / >’  not  himself  attend 

v t*16  fler v * 0<>B  * & fh i » 

' / • secluded  bouse  of 

(fi ; prayer,  but  caused 
‘ . 'worship  therein  to 

I be  held  a fter  the 
^ manner  of  the  Epie- 
copal  Church,  for 
the  sake  of  his 
; wife, who  is  spokei i 

. . of  as  a most  kind 
ly  ami  benevolent 
^ person, 

jj  All*.  IfangeJey’-H  greatest  public  work 
| was  a road  cons  true  ted  through  “ a 
I grand  and  savage  pass”  of  the  8»ddle- 
bmk  range,  tta  cost  was  set  down  at 
$30,000,  but  the  rond  itself  i«  now 
wholly  obliterated.  The  new  road  is  spoken 
of  as  “ wholly  mmitereathig”  in  compari- 
son. The  present  writer  can  say  nothing 
as  to  the  location  of  this  ancient  high- 
way, but  repeats  the  tradition  respecting 
it  as  received  from  a gentleman  of  Boston 
who  personally  knew  Mr,  Rangeley,  and 
who  visited  him  in  his  retreat  several  times 
prior  to  1840 — who  is,  indeed,  the  authority 
for  all  these  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning this  really  notable  and  agreeable 
character. 

But  we  have  yet  to  reach  Rangeley. 
Farmington  is  the  point  from  which  to  do 
it.  This  pleasant  village  of  two  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants  lies  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Androscoggin  branch  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad,  a day's  ride  from  Boston — 
half  a day's  from  Portland.  There  is  little 
to  interest  the  traveller  on  his  way  thither, 
after  he  leaves  the  latter  city,  the  route  ly- 
ing through  a region  that  is  uninviting,  with 
scarcely  un  exception.  But  when  ho  fairly 
strikes  the  Bandy  River  Valley,  and  crosses 
it  by  the  curious  curved  trestle  which  brings 
him  to  the  end  of  his  railway  ride,  he  finds 
himself  introduced  to  views  which,  for  their 
kind,  are  nowhere  surpassed,  not*  even  along 
the  far- famed  Conway  Meadows.  Farming- 
ton  is  the  skiro  town  of  Franklin  County, 


i > . - saw  tlic  re- 
fusin' iivkb  rii.ij*,  si uu  sources  and  ca- 

mi»uu.  pubilities  of  hits 

domain.  He 
lmiit  various  mills,  some  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  These  were  superintended  by 
his  sons,  who  had  the  look  of  huntsmen ; 
and  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters in  what  was  then  the  only  good  house 
of  the  region.  This  house  is  believed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  but  iu  a decayed  and 
squalid  condition. 

Mr.  Rangeley  and  his  wife  were  reputed 
to  possess  between  them  a considerable  for- 
tune, but  his  plans  were  on  so  great  a scale, 
and  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  rude  and 
the  shrewd  so  limited,  that  he  worked  at  no 
small  disadvantage,  at  heavy  cost,  and  final- 
ly with  serious  loss.  This  led  him  to  sell 
his  plantation  for  $50,000  ; but  financial  dis- 
turbances so  crippled  the  purchaser,  who 
had  made  but  part  payment,  that  the  prop- 
erty fell  back  into  Mr.  Rangeley's  hands. 
Subsequently,  with  the  return  of  better 
times,  be  succeeded,  however,  in  disposing 
of  it,  and  removed  to  Portland.  He  was 
there  established  as  early  as  1842,  and  there 
he  died  not  later  than  1862.  Members  ofhis 
family  are  said  to  be  still  living  iu  Virginia. 
Mr.  Rangeley  had  been  followed  into  bis 
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re  Is  «*omjtY,  tipper  and  tovror 

Jtiiifi  village*  j*roV;idWl  Imtrit*,  and 

?«Aiw  supporting  a l >gii k a i» d ^>i4ivr  (n* gs  of 
aod  rin  tMiieejo  faing  anti  prosperous  hurt  lues*  die. 
ftilV  $1*6  itdr^iph  \vijvn  accompany  t fa«>  travel 

infer  ler .m  far  a*  hero,  JMiti  tfere,  tjU^*  aingo  fcup 
xtrxfa  pteuvn  fifing  the  railway,  Boatun  j#  jk^pt 
l tie*’  a day's  rid*. 

1 it«  The  t,mVu  it«  fiaino  from  tire  IkMtor- 
aide  ThilhpH  family  *<f  l^v 

Meh  tv  ton  if  \yu«  formerly  ovrsieti  and 

xqmiviit  tor  sviilvwnt  vrhen  Mufmnco*  only 
Wfhk  Cdd  ils* v The  pbU- 

iff&i  llyujftxiffa  Wv)*lf  »if  Boatitp,  were 

ltHJo  owners  of  thi*  pu*t 

>*;*•■%'  of  Maims  uml  t|or<  ivnm  t*f.\V*b1;  Sal  torn 
the  Avon,  Sfripig,  Madrid*  ami  other*  ytvtf*  all 
ipen- .*■ curved  pol  Of  ilreii  f/rouil  Mr. 

) :■'■  tyW/{ • the  aonte  amid  ism*  irtf  jSjtvht4 

{ ; . . , ? 'c  :■.  - -j  -*qly  hit  piialieA  fttrlh^r  into 

> : t iu*  d'unain  whfeh'  be 

:ASt$t  - ^-^4/  ^Vf’ Of  |f»  JbUTfnco  pad  fcheex- 

■ ■ *♦£  ’ ^dtewc/  i<t  siiil,  tufeato  the  aagaeity-  of 
rt»,  tn  :tyt*  evro^'*-  ' ■ * 1 ’ - ■ /;  y '/  < 

Uips>  road  to  H&ngetey 

f^T-v  >y  raassivo  spar.Vjrom which  ma g- 

c the  vd»*.^6  are  obtained  -of  &fomut  itiue, 

Mourn  A iu'flljum,  ^txi  c^b^r 
*, i. j :. : ; fjwjnnfi n grail  gea,  a »*!  j&enee 

?:-'":"Ik  Im  Jh,,*;  Maf.ri? 

/{  bswite,  M<  Imrei^Uiig  wImcIi 

ftiwi  lib'b  tt  iuoi  pumd  a! 
^Vf>v  ;;y.:  ' PfcdU^p#,  Dn i#>.sya-  ft  tot*. more 

y * y ">:J  •'  <otitU  Is  Y«N«t;  w it*  mnroe, 
d tbe  Samly  Eivw  P«uia&*  at 
| the  K»f  MiMuit  Coddle- 

]|.  before?  ejwttrriiig 

k llmgptetr.  Poking  tbe  lit- 
‘j  lie  village  of  Madrid,  ttt« 
I read  presently  Iwgiwa  iba 
:|  aaeottt  *>f  Eeecb  Uil!t  roogb 
| bamrkrt^  thy  etr$; ttfnft  iV' 
| pm  iUai  Mret«tti«  tudbioil 
v k<  The  toirriat  tmvr  &mU 
i|  bitnaeif  fairly  fatie  to  fuce 
b with  the  witdenieaa,thoiiig}i 
i.  this  first  taste  of  it,  Beeuh 
:{  Hill,  km  not  the  inmt  plea*- 
uit.  He  will  be  & good 
ronod  hoar  and  a half  iti 
£ reaching  its  enuttmt;  Imt 
the  tedium  «of  the  e^<wrt 
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vviii  have  amplo  co«i|Wixi«».atioY(  if  U be  his 
fortune,^  it  wan  thu  *hhu- 

iaor  of  lijfttf,  1 


})y  the  DdWH,  started  in  scttrub  of  him,  ami 
iwl?W  back  Ivin  skill  in  irimn^hy  To  look  ai 
■Ui/b  scraggy  sidles  *f  Monti  i i^ldldhaofc,  a* 
ii  here  looms  U [i  before  the  observe*.  >?ue 
v/ouid  think  xL»a(  bears  in  plenty  stniglO 
abound  thereon,  but  the  actual  bight  of  one 
in  enough  now  to  be  a areal  »uh- 

even  to  the  native 

The  descent  of  Befell  Hill  briuga  one  t*i 
the  Sandy  River  Ponds,  three  nr  four  in 
number,  bnt  in  sign  1/5 can  t eheeia  of  wafivt, 
save  fur  the  iiiterest  wbieh  always  attaches 
to  a merV  source.  The  locality  h«S  this 
claim  tipdii  hbv;ove*,  that  here  the 

head  waters  of  tributaries  of  the  Kennebec 
ond  dft.fyi*  todrn«f»ru/>j!u  spn?/g  side  hyeidOi 
3***U&  1 Virii'.  firi. \ • si  ri fefc  w h>fe 

*>Y  "Uso  Saodj  Riv'^r 
iVrrdb.  ?a  rh o • >.•  { - ; *•  ••  Riii  . k* 

*U>>I  thk  fhe.  two  sfVjens* 

svoit.vfy  i\(  H-ivhfotfuJfc 

'UwaS  ■ A if . toyi-.r. :**  Cut*  *h r*  moralist 
• 1 ••  ••  ■ •'•  - ; - > >; ion: 

VA . 1 *0  w£  >v Wf$?  th  & } r 

V^lu-iv  •■  ' • - ':•••:■'  >••••-  • ■ yv,', 

H yl'&gV*****'  rid*'  <if  a \tfkkv»  Oneim 
tl  * o ui$K  gi  \S>  [tiosivr.  di^kxnyoley 

t»h^x.-^  }f£"pfr  [it&p. 

din4  •>  fery  j<foiup 

':i/m  iv  f*  •;?>  * iif?.-  V • * ;; ! v;  - . ,,iV 

ft  i*  y. 

of  vMtfr:  of  f m$kUr  ^‘^fu 

leugf  f%  / oUi  wn|4*m 

4.11  i u:«v  tl  VI  < 1 fl-V  0 A WI  tU 

vYdfc  tiiT‘.o  un  ib/Vr.  ‘ J'hjw  head 
. * vlWijb  14^  TlPvr^  fnk,  its 

fiejvytutU^  iv 

iiV0*iV  Vi/ 

^vl;' M&:' 


m6  the  1-efr‘Mu  a bni>t“  in  d*b 
che  liberty  of  his  nafcor&r  ih'im 

had  conie,  out  of  the  ^ duds  iutfi  & cleaving, 
across  the  de£|>  rayfuft ^bmb i-.i .'lie  skirts 

at  this  jpxdnt,  ami  making  iiimsolf  bn^y 
wifh  ; whfyh1  grew  jdentk 

fully  among  the  stnmjiis  and  bushes.  He 
Wise  on  hi#  haunvhtis  a moment  to  attt^nd 
til  one  excited  saldfatinnst  mid  thou  uncou- 
f’eriiedl  y fee  n ined  h is  berryi og,  firs  un  con- 
cern was  destined  not  fa  last,  howivv’er,  for, 
a day  or  two  later,  a hunting  fmty,  aroused 
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the  atrearo  a few  rod*  bofnsv  ibolmrsn  the ! t femes  along  the  ©astern  nrm  nt  ike  Julio, 
afonrh  «od  jamty  lUHci  fttpaanfet  MylUjvh ntik-  rising  at . o?u*o  to  a point  on  the  brood  alwpr 
ww nk  d«i)y  round  trip  tCi  ¥U®  which  forma  l ho  shore  hi^i  to 


H 


a' 


i j?jve  a really  magnificent  view.  Yon  are 
; here  fairly  within  the  limits  oi  Ra.n^lo> 
i eettlenumt,  and  the  road  traverses  fox  throe 
mile*  a tier  *>f  well -cleared  &utl  prudncU  ve 
;■  farms.  Below,  to  the  hill*  stretch©*  j&e 
lake,  ita  anrloee  broken  by  hut  erne  dfatiii- 
goMmbto  island?  he  mated  in  by  bold  ranges 
♦>f  bill*,  ami  hawked  at.  it*  western  estrtnm 
! it?  by  the  $ih;ture.&<|ue  filaid  Afonotam*  which 
there  ritiea  from  the  « ater’a  ^dge. 


foot  of  tiie  lake  and  hack,  ruimfng  tir  Mi* 
nation  with  similar  Wikis  tipou  the  other 
lake*  of ' t&Q  chain.  V Kim  ball  V*  tho*  bt>- 
<knn$*  a prop**  ami  CHUtveaUmt  place  of 
rwimit  for  those  wha  are  going ^inn  or  oom- 
vug  t he  ease  may  he,  fciht  as  snch 

if  ba«  already  awr/hieved  a n Hie  and  deferred 


The  settlement  is  ©outfit  eti  almost  axel tisl  ve 
ly  to  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes.  The 


r*Ted  poriimt  of  the  Ijtfte  ‘village  il  Rau&et&y 


Otinsr  abb*©*  :Affc 

vit.li  dense  forests,  t.ho  oulekiris  of  the ' chiding  Tibbetts's  bakery,..  \vm  deatmye**  hr 
vHdernees  that  reaches  away  fo  the  bound'  fire  in  the  fMJ  of  1876*.  tout  wTum  bar  artist 
arien  of  New  H;uupshire  iaod  ^»Oada,  The  visited  the  spfrt,  two  /winks'  afterward,  the 
hirttisixi  line  in  nv^'difeetim).  i&  yfejed  and  entequrising  citizens  had  tegiin ^ iii  rrhuilii 
grand,  being  made  op  *ty;y-4^  mi  a larger  fcratfe> 

m&eseiV one  against  another  In  anticipation  of  the  growth  "which 

Three  miles  beyond  Vi'mmvale,  along  this  Range  ley  City  is  destined  to  eigoy.  tit-- 
iitmlt  at  the  wiiAttv  -^ihfre  M the  tpVni,  >Ir.  4,  A.  Bursts  Is  erect  > 

the  etiicriua  'stream frpni  the  flaky  and&ibi  m^,  the  present  season,  a new  hoiet  trpou 
pomls  fhrmafiOB  a The  plan^  have  been  drawn 

*>  Haugeley  pity,”  a. small  \mt  murdyUiTle  by*  t^iwpetent  arrhiteetyand  the*  house  will 


haihlot  Of  a dozen  tat'  twetify . tail  hi  i ngfi.  ibis-  bp.  fttfie  of’  the  Kirgesf  and  best:  hi  the  Slat**, 
mitre  of  the  • low nabiph*,:' ' • . A • :,^S2f ; Afytfce.bBms. large  towns*  With 
•ftnlart'iilace^it  m,  fa#;  Wlthpus^^^  . steato^r  Wteliing  daily  at  the 

hall, an  excellent  Jrnbd  f Hi nk  leys “ itogytey  ^^€;h■yf,  the.  dcUglnful  dri  ve*  lending  .torn 
Rn?i#e'' ),  two renoiry  stores,  t wo  saw- mills  it  in  Vartans  dhYec.fhto,  the  several  iiWmg 
(vme  rtfu  h;v  waierf  and  tfio  other  by  steam),  lo.ealUieB:  for  which  H ie  the  pnVtVl  nf  eaeta&r 
a hottfvhuilduig  shop,  t-wt*  IdackeinUW  dipjm  itrfy  ondv«dm  ve  jp If 4 da  entire  fteedblB 
shops,  a ehne-maker’jf.  and — will  the  reader  from  (lit-  annoyance  uijlicteii:  by  that,  pest 
behove W~^..hiikQr9,.  It  is.friffc  fauybowT  M the  WbvHtfy  Jhh  Idad^ily— with  all  rjleaA 
evox;  tii'eitpiuMv  J£t$MJifc bitak-woods  b*ltary  things  lu  \Ht  f^voiV it ■ mnxhX .'seem  certain 
}B  ihe.hwhfow  and  awnuinodnr  .ng  devico  fh;d  Th:ugeU‘y  i'iry  is  demined  to  a^guifv  a 
of  Mr  TildW.t*,  the  boufd-jUder/svUo,  of  a : , posit  run  of  go:  stria  II  Importance  hi  its  Ri  tie 
gafcftrday  wghtt  vtattm*  tint  tl] jS  fhcoane  of  sv^JtU  < /*  ‘ , ' • 

hie  Mjbftift • : (Ut«S  bids  hv*  mdghbore  ..Among  the  slioit  excursions  for  .sport  nr 

Irri hg  iltithei  fbeta  pota  of  tg*mg  dytend  and  jdotfsnrk,  of 

h«;:u»8  bor  -a  vdghf.  of  it.  das  onr  a*  Ctty.  is,  and  Bjirke's  new  hotel  will  \tk  the 

fodtshTHetvt,  pn  sifting  down  to  tradi-  jve^t  stArting^Joiut,  arc  to: ^tbnhy  s, '.l^odge. 
tipnal  .mofolng’  bi^alttaAtfaTKfligk^  -■ --sili  *ri'i»  t n • 

ley’s”  m thy.oooaei^  of  ^nir  tot  he  a fevr  udje^  fid^  glT  lifloidittg  gcuril  fishuig 

ro).ii''b.y,omi host  that,  osu;  braiv^hj^ad,*1  wm  at  proryi  Ke.?ic»o<  of  ?he  v*  .u;  to  uiuiehy- 
halted  (A  bakery.^  ^ piv '■  ar4*.a t-f 

Mr.  Tih!»»tt6“ftf  ‘*ha is  rmf  ilte  only  hringing  the  oMonsion^t  facrv  to  face  with 
. till i>fe'  to  his  envdit.  IBs  l*osds  have  carcmil  somv  of  the  gramtot  iifW)s.lig-al.!  ''t'he>efk>ih- 
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for  about  three  miles,  to  the  M jumping-off 
place,”  where  the  outputs  of  civilization 
are  lost  in  the  edge  of  the  forest ; and,  final- 
ly, to  Kennebago  Lake,  which  lies  in  the 
woods  directly  to  the  north  of  Rangeley, 
distant  some  eight  miles. 


Rangeley,  the  reader  can  readily  picture  its 
character  and  surroundings. 

This  whole  tract,  of  wilderness,  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  and  diversified  with 
mountain,  pond,  and  stream,  abounds  with 
scenes  of  the  most  romantic  beauty.  One 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HOCBE. 


The  excursion  to  Kennebago  makes  a 
considerable  demand  upon  Uim  who  at- 
tempts it,  but  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
any  who  have  really  a first-class  appetite 
for  camp  life.  The  lake  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  feeders  of  the  Rangeley 
system,  walled  in  by  mountains,  and  en- 
tirely ent  off  from  the  permanent  haunts  of 
men.  One  or  two  rough  camjw  furnish  the 
rudest  of  sleeping  accommodations  to  the 
visitor,  who  must,  however,  take  in  with 
him  his  own  stores,  and  do  his  ow  n cooking. 
The  road  thither  from  Rangeley  is  not  so 
very  long,  hut  it  is  circuitous  and  difficult, 
and,  after  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  not 
easily  passable  by  wagons.  Kennebago  pil- 
grims must,  therefore,  make  most  of  the  dis- 
tance ou  foot,  and  carry  their  rations  with 
them,  which,  if  their  stay  is  to  be  but  a day 
or  two,  will  not  be  so  formidable  a burden 
as  to  offset  the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  From 
four  to  five  hours  is  needed  for  it:  in  one 
day  and  out  another  is  a good  schedule  for 
those  whose  time  is  limited.  The  attrac- 
tion at  Keunc.bago  is  trout,  in  plenty  and 
of  good  size,  none  of  the  Rangeley  waters 
furnishing  better  sport  for  rod  ami  line. 

A party  disposed  to  try  the  wilderness 
#tUl  further  cau  push  or*  to  Seven  Ponds, 
»till  to  the  northward,  to  which  Kennebago 
& about  half-way  from  Rangeley — a local- 
ity reached  only  by  the  more  adventurous 
sportsmen,  and  concerning  which  i know  too 
little  to  speak  with  any  particularity.  From 
its  geographical  position  and  it*  relation  to 


such,  a specimen  of  many,  is  the  Kennebago 
Falls,  uu  the  outlet  of  the  Kennebago  Lake. 
This  outlet,  on  its  way  to  the  great  lakes, 
joins  the  outlet  of  Rangeley  Lake  at  Indian 
Rock,  to  which  somewhat  famous  spot  we 
have  now  to  make  our  way. 

The  Mo ] lych it u kern u n k,  before  referred  to. 
whose  daily  round  trips  traverse  the  Range- 
ley  Lake  from  end  to  end,  is  one  of  a fleet 
of  tour  little  steamers  which,  with  the  sea- 
son of  187fi,  have  extended  a line  of  commu- 
nication throughout  the  entire  chain  of 
lakes.  Captain  Howard,  the  projector  and 
organizer  of  this  useful  enterprise,  is  a 
young  man  of  grit  and  genius,  and  deserves 
well  of  travellers  through  this  country  for 
his  efforts  to  promote  their  convenience  and 
comfort.  It  was  with  some  misgivings  that 
he  launched  bis  undertaking  two  summers 
ago,  but  the  result  lias  more  than  fulfilled 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Unless  all  sigus 
fail,  he  has  laid  the  foundations  of  what  is 
to  prove  a very  extensive  summer  travel 
through  this  lake  country.  The*.MoRy- 
ckunkemnnk  leaves  Kim  ball's  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  makes  the  trip  to  the  Mount- 
ain View  House,  at  the  loot  of  the  lake,  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  in  an  hour  ami 
a half,  exclusive  of  time  consumed  in  a stop- 
page at  Rangeley  City  on  the  way.  Tile 
sail  is  oue  of  extreme  beauty.  Unless  the 
wind  be  very  high,  which  is  not  commonly 
the  case,  the  lake  is  comparatively  smooth, 
and  often  its  surface  is  undisturbed,  by  a 
single  ripple.  This  supreme  stillness  is, 


,-khffu  Ijjfa;  miat*  are  yet-  .aldwly  ‘roittiVjg  cua  Xr*lJ<i»w;  w-it.fi  #trttv$ 

the  tlm  mhi  Ji»*  j on  hoa^wrth  the  xj^rth  <ih«iy 

it^>C  fully  di^i.uvrA  Hie  rieop  *lu*<iarr4  uf  the  ’:mvul,  the  latter  ending  at rim  nearest  farm- 
rtsi»ht  ' 'Kltu  \nrtte  ihr  fk  flfiih'  jaw«v,  Wkl’lps  tiif«flflVi\i! 


tilgbti  The  boat's  wnw  Jeifyea  the  wUd  ' huu^‘,^Uuri  a miJfc  away*  White  threading 
ami zrrigKy  Ham  fcl&hiV  . twL? tii^?  with.  sintl  Hltis  pttth  «ue  day  last  mrmhrx  mte  wf  our* 
fcii^dy  the  ntiHitem shore,  bemfiiml  * party  ^avr  an  aamifttakahlo  ufHm1 

after- hwidtand 'of. tyhlrh  r.fafcfc ttjftfu  the  vife\Vr [ M:  a*, the ** txalivi^ prpm<Mis.g*> 

an  til  Hie  protecting  tee  of  IhUd  Mnijiilaiu  is  J the  vronl.  tuakin £ Uy*  hasty  pot»*ag«  along 
reached,  and  the  {Miftitjg  Htlle  | tbo  npiwiwkteg:  Vf  a log  fcnuci : thus  closely 

a landing  at  the  Meant-  *iotlte  tame  Aurd  the  wild  Jippreaelx  each 

*ua  Vtfrj*  Hnjw:^.  <*f  tff*,  \ - other  Xt$r»  : 

#t  it  • ■ ■■•  ht  tit  f*  ' . V ' • ' • • ■•■'’  ■■  ' •■  v i • Oo 

u >■•■■■■■■  * » .•,,  •,  ;..  Si  ■ ■ io-.r.r;  Vte%V  VtfrvM-  Wiv*  ?••«,'.♦'>  • to  a 

he  *»  •-  < *-•.  ' r * • a f'*"*,  .*}•;■?/'  • ‘ - ; 

le*tte x*  Uu;i.iv  i?.».«vh  iy  by  M».  • • ••  of 

i Im  it ?-,.»>/  ' .•  '•  : ‘A-  U.'  «>•;♦».*<  ri  *y'  i»  i-  n\ini- 

^ ^ u**  hold  ’ - • ^'&v'  - iff*!  r*t  of  Sh?*-  V-v^»le  - ite- 

♦d  . . ' ■ ■ ■ • 1 . . «.! 

simptevrvte,  !fj::/if*-fii‘iiS  • tuu.'  •*!«.*  : » • «'- 

t-be’  Iterf  M;iVd  jdrodivd.v.  :*'Vvke 

rip.Kiy  u i>stdinir  ■ y??*:  s - . . . . . • •»  is 

jo,  i . ..  \i  . K-...  | ..  /'  ' e. » 1 1*  ^ hiv.m]  ve  ' 

'.goitof  H>  f^ih»u  diWct1  • :.  i> 

M"  »'  . ..  . . . ■ a 


*RrtV*M  f«*'OV**,'h*** 


mnda? hniN  -;ire •••■‘.rifT^Ment  .fer  their  prxrpoAe.  f lar>»,  H«. reddened  /riaF,  it«  eo.'d  em!«)%rer*nj:. 
Iinmrum-  i.fif  k ar^jviaree  ht  yxch  if  the  ! Mni  its  |»ietnn^r|ut*  appi>'nirh^>  preftfriits  ^n 
twe? ' *1  invite  The  yi^ltor  at  *>hce .]  inviting  A*piKWAf\«o,  at  a ^in- 

to tVei  fit  hatin'.  The  fbtm  enme*  close  h[>  | tane^  vritU  n-gtefc 
tn  A.lTnTtli.e.g.  a eon-*j ' Tim  in.TniShto  Rnefe;  vhieb 

-utaht  *hmb‘  onl  the  lake  mvotdms  :iu.\v  at  ; ters  wood  herv*  at  thr  n'uHetnf  (he  lake- 
ita  fr<mt,  with  an  abiimtunce  ef  heats  for;  nearly  opposite  the  >lonntftin  Viexr  Honae, 

. 
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<*ti  Hft^rxSr  Uu*  fi'i*hm> 

of  thivieonilng,  {^.pje^Bre  uses.  A tm\e  ami  eHxny  path,  whidi 
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af  tile  work 

rabbit  'Juan  ainmaii  ftivth  under  your  fetfo 
d&vfcrv  and  the,  difrighjceil  partridge'  whirs 
a«ay  ilvto,  a secure  sindusmi.  tffca, 

solitude  ^iutet^ef  atixl  the  half  hour  <vh|ek{ 

m vf%ik  i*\]QH?mi<&  W0  ?|tiickl^  paw*. 

Indian  Kock,  perhaps  the  beat  known  lo- 
cality Iju  tiiia lake  mono  try;  isibe  traditional 
Apnt  where  of  old  the  oian|ginesoi\f  h?  region 
met  in  # ouneil.  It  iiea  at  fhemontltifncc  of  i he 
Eangeiey  atnl  fvennebago  atroanti.  and  with- 
ip  a bait  mile  of  the  great  Mo^MftdRejiiagifn  - 
tK  *tnd  CUipsupiiv  Inke^,  and  «»•  was  a cen- 
tral &ud  £*&V  pUr^  bf  mooting.  Tf*e  rock 
it^df  rer*  inj|>o»iftg  iiHalitiea,  Lehjg 

simply  aicdgftkv^I  wHh  the  ground,  antf  not 
so  ea^il v fliitiugijVsUuide  fan#  the  poll  with 
*hi&  H ia  iovriwted.  ft*oi6gi5t;^'bowe.v*er, 
have  fcteof  m>.t  » If file  trt  interest  them  i n. 
iu  .Wboit  tHo  writer  firat  viafL 

.«$>  now.  piiktlyv  ft*  sjtfcj;  $p*W  0gd 

tbe  Only  ffotich  <a f »i Id t ; ;t^kt  nut;k e<rl 
'%ih&  ik  banor  ttWprpUg-.'tiir^/'i  ijcoiu^Iy-  malt- 
ta,  ;frb«*iS#w  a hermit  -$$■  tbe  nAbj^  of  Smitli 
iiioi  nt^k  for  himself  a bnn ttfr>i$nd  trapper's 
botoo,  and  where  the  ncei^i^o&t  >7^^-  y^ko 
strayed  ipi  tbr  in  ohhsit'bvf  d«h  anil  game 
could  tiud  a little  nompanioualMp  &r<$  •ii'lW* 
fnetKlJjr  jtuidi  bokdul  |Vr<?d^w4nal  ihmiatra* 
•Utfnfc.  Now  this  «atne  epUL  dimdly  Writes 

tbn  Hiwtui  i^di/in  Eoc^  proven te  to 

'Mi  iiii 


la  hr. 

& "0>r  %^V|tp-  \‘  (-'(.  ' ;•  • 

hagn,  the  thriving  and  popular  bead*Tjw«irf 
tore  of  the-  0<j u os*Oc;Angun g Asso e i a tin n . 

Korae  fiMt*  Agiui'rtrrje';of-H^w  }tyfk  liml 
FbnodelpbU  gcptlmweh*  the  ceutird  It  gun* 
ofwbit.ii  was  -.la  v iWke,  bi'v-vono  loq.diYatol 
with  the  jdianus  '0  Kbngtdey  niidila  out- 


j lying  ink*-v  and  by  lease  frum  township 


proprietors  ami  accompany  mg  legialuViotf 
hoai  thx'  StrtU»,  secured  valuable  and  exten- 
sive pleii^nre  rights  and  privileges  ihropgU- 
tmf  the  region.  The  Ofj  nossuo  Aug l jog 
A*«oc» ion  was  «a corpora ied  j n lb70,  a ud 
Uioogh  Jay  Cooke  bus  retired  fnito  aetive 
irnrHeipatioii  in  ite  e^MH’erns'  ii^  udmiuiotia- 
tjori  eemUnneQ.  The  line  J>ri»prrty  at  Ciuop 
Kenuel»agr>  ia  of  its  ercjatiop,  rAd*f.  the  Hiiptir- 
ioteudeiir,t  tlmm>f  Mi-  IV  Hirhhtthibdj  is 
aii  oger) bin  it*  j>aj;-  be  bin td lrigreoin prise 

two  large  (v\dgi utphoiiacs^  oan  fiir  ihan  and 
the  other  foi  woirteoftlje  a geo  t's  boose,  h 
hftrt^^if-^iv^rai^jnhdrdinate  srfnrinres,  ilm 
bb»t:-ho;ufer  gi.v  Jpg  sli/j|ter  to  or  t v en- 

iy  bi>?KsT  also:  belonging  Ik  ihr  4^<‘tdatiioh 
$i»e|) foml  Pago,  obi w J yr- 

V!  v iA  Oijvv  Us  prv*ub*int  «od  tri.  i \ AHiuioo, 
of  fotk  cfty^it«  treasurbC  The  toKm- 
bershfp  unmWrs  bet  wepn  li  fly  amt  ^ov^nfcy- 
brcV  vliiui  meofing^  for  the  transb^tibn  of 
JlMiHinoiw  are  held  at  convenient  intervals. 


rii  dUiahed  blearing  at  j^r 
t wvtoiy  *cr*st  o proihieti  ve  farm,  nod  a gionp 
of  Ustefol  fliod  tidy  ?iuildisige>  half  a d*wep 
or  more  in  number.  It  w now  Camp  Kenner 
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TU*  iotal  villa?!  of  €amp  {&»•«•.  ^fe?i;ret  organ  inruishwa  the  means 

nelmgo  *®  not  far  from  f&KbQth  Member,  of  [ of  iHUsK&V  rJf vci*ioii,  and  a monstrous  open 
coarse*  lovve  the  first  claim  iipou  the  x»nv-  j fire^laco  ji;  0&#  coVnhrja  of  t he 

lieges  rtflfotded  at  the  top,  hut  after  satis-  j good  cheer  which  ftyjiw*  tile  laborious 
fyifcg this  detDfrml,  its  aocaVnuiodatiorfB  are  j sports .'of  the  tiny  in  the  cool  evening^  of 
open  to  the  public  oh  reasonable  terns ; ami  1 the  catty  summer  and  autumn., 
during  the  month*  &f.  July  -and  August  a ! Indian  matte  the  testing- 

great  deal  of  miseef  laueonA  company  hr*a-  ] place  ftir  ninny. days.-  of  varied  pleasure,  or 
fortfciaed-  ; ^During  the  tialirag.-.  the  j fehk iiart tug- point  ibr  the  eouticined  trip  on 

O*pio^ofji  arft  apt  tn  ^ iakc  Up  (heir  claims’  j and  through  tlie  great  tlifc 

in  gmnl  uiitiiivnra.  • sonrhwestward.  Of  what is  before  the 

The  h«re  fit  ftiunp  K.#?ntiebago  is  surpri*-  ! eursiwlnat  in  that  direction  there  is  no  hi ut 

j-  whatever  on  the  suimy  slope  of  Cam  p K#?tn 
of  euppUea  is  -toiirtiiitreib  A cup  vf  meb  ; The  foreat  and  the  moan  tains  abut 

• i hi  apparently  on  every  fctflty  and  only  the 
i ,v  ! afowr  dee#  wat^ro  of  the  Lucbuwtimia^  which 

: quench  in  fheuna-Ke*  tlie  mdse  and  SjmrM* 
• Jt"  i ■;■  .of;  .tW . .ICeB'behbgi).  ■ dnA  the  Rangelyy  cur- 

Trent*,  pbiut . 'Abo ' w#  the  l>toi*d  expanse 
. J -fe  >1  1 a .little  way  he  vend.  Th  e >t  earner  Oqvom'#, 

V ’ 1 maty  to  Mi}ll#chm}farmiftk+Vi&z  waiting  *t  |!ie 

L : • wharf-  and  at  no r.  Vriitly' 

nine  m i nn tee*  time  *b*>  has 


giltlpd  down  the  few  rods  of  river,  and  struck 
Utddiv  out  upon  (be  gfeut  Moeselucinagmitie 
in  ward  the  U pjmv  paia.  Prj*e,a  Cottage,  the 
nest  si*  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  of  Lewis  tony 
confronts  the  ey  e from  its  perch  upon  » mg- 
god  islet  in  (lie  narrows,  opposite  the  inoisih 
uf  tM>ii feting  s t team,  the  steamer  Xeitnngii 
on  tho  left  as  it  turns  its  prow  to  the  souih- 
ward.  The  view  from  this  point  i»  suhlinib 
and  h»s[dring,  To  the  right  the  narrows 
open  into  Ctipauptiec  Lake,  which  thrtista 
its  An#  close  up  under  the  mountains  on 
Ibe  north,  lapping  their  iotast-Muged  bases 
wlth  iis  restive  w&vea,  and  draining  their 
ftlppba  by  one  con^idernblej  stream,  also  caH- 
ed  Cup«f)]vijc,  navigable  by  the  Tndi* 
an  Honk  hoata  for  several  miles  l>eyoi>d  its 
Tiiorith.  To  t lie  south  spreads  Ivefore  the  eye 
a much  wider  mid  far  grander  view.  As 
the  fsteatner  sweeps  \fa$i  Fryev»  Lodge  and 
fairly  vtiterb  Moowil nctuagmitic,  the  niognif- 
iyent  ami  sbmoumiings  of  that 

water  are  -ail.  utifojdod'  to  the  gase.  For 
Avimcthbig  Idc^  u fexeti;  willesi  the.  )Ak«  ex- 
•t^ndA  nr  the  sbutherly  yiriwtibn,  the  nearly 
eq.wal  eftst^rb  arm  being  Vbt  cdtu ^aled  from 


Abrdjii^ 

ly  'to  Mks  •.  Bald.  Moii u tni »,  the  ft&me 

W hieh  ftvtn  Haoffeley  Lajte  was  viewed 
ite  other  £hUv  Alphnrainis  > here  arc  V>0  titdieji 
upim  tide  nppwt-e,(Tve*frru)  *»horo,  ^bile  far 
Uy  the  rtmth  the  whole,  horizon  hs  titled  with 
file  bold  anjl  nia^iye  ontline  of  the 
ratTgh— yr  hhaiii  of  imlde  hills,  wldrti,  at  a 
g TVttxer  rernn  ve  frtmi  th*rdrtirfp  iverin  g SVhil’V 
M^uwtjfiins,  would  toamuuid  »t  distinguished 
tv  jiti  tat  tori.  As  t he  stensher  po^hefi  do  wn 
the  lake,  hy  the  aid  of  a gtmd  glaas  one  may 
diaoerh  A Her  ton  Lodge,  npHHx  itH  roefc^v  foun- 

xtatiop,  undor  t he  very  kif  Ihfld  Muh» t- 
ftiu,  4i  u polpf  Itnowti  ais'ibr^l^’^ffe,’ 
jS  the  htirntr  /if  Mr,  R.  iJ.  Ajlcnoiq  >^f  Niyw 
Yotir,  the  tre^nrer  of  the  0q i > ossr c Ase^x* i ft- 


d>iv  it  a tin#  wooc«fc 


£ u g i » »h  bn^Masi  tw&  Mr.  U i ch ardson;  cah 
set  hethre  h»3  gn^slvs  is  a injury  h<nt  often 
met  with  in  the  wouds,*>r,  indeed,  any  wh^Pfv 
away  £n>m  Hit  huge  citmA  The  inteHor  of 
the  niiiiu  cfrwfr.  presen t»  a novel  aiitl  iuWr^ 
e«tr«g  Hvxnn?*  The  ioug  luni  h>fty  apartinetii 
Is  doyp.«t4iiryi  ^t-fi v»g-roum,  And'  tMw  all  in 
oiUfe.  Two  rok,Hyjf  iuHia  a-tong  the  side^  gir-c 
each  deeper  on  iudcpeudeti t mattr^  ami 
h WfmpaulirifuSrA  a talde  iii 

iW-  fdr  reading  ami  writ* 

mg,  appropriate  pief-urrs  adorn* 'the  tough 


tm  AW>KOSCOO(flK  JAKES. 


lion,  is  one  of  the  arid  pnititehti  hava  built  at  several  points,  by  zaeaua 

lodges  oo  ftriy  aT  these  shores.  At  the  ef  which'  the  water  in  all:  of' the  lakes  efttt 

treniity  of  the  eastern  atm  of  thrblakc,  oc*  be  raised  to  a mean  head  ot  eleven  feet 
Cup?  mg  tut  eligible  Kite  tit  the  foot  of  what  This. . easily'  sets  afloat  the  Jogs  aft  they  lie 


along  the  shores,  jfel  the  drawing  <c*£f  at  will 
aids  the  process  <»i‘  rafting,  as  well  irs  fur* 
nisbes  a driving  power  tfemgh  the  confect- 
ing streams  and  down  the.  Auilrosnoggin, 
Of  these  great  structures  tor  sulwiuitrg  all 
this  immense  w a tor-power-  and  making  U 
an  User  vieiifc  to  the  lUinbonnao!s  wtlit  that 
known  as  the  Upper  Dam  is  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Moo^Uu’Uiag i utt  ic\  mi  the  stream  thai 
emptfe  ffe  up* 

per  Kiobaulsoii  Lake-  The  Mobile  DhuV’w 
at  the  foot  of  • dr  the 

louver  KkUardsoii  Lake,;  on  t he  sfrea nn  if  hut 
flow-0  thebe*  jure  Usiifegog,  : vTfe  third  is 
the  Errol  Daub  fe  the  Ahtfro*uft#£in  itself, 

below  Vmfefeg,  iuid  below  the  etm  line  nee 
of  the ^hdgufewajv  The  TJpi»er  and  Mbbl le 
dbma  vi^^^rtrkl)^  ferfeh  iUviding  points 

fcVmti  imfeh  i**i£U to 
tfe ; Lpper  'Dom  is  a fevAl  two  feu fe  trip, 
the  last  L w imnuttr*  of  which  are  enjmito&d 
in  a short  ‘i  riirry' ' Cflfe  ibe  lajuliftg  at  (he 
mafelct  whf#e  ^ j&hote 

The  Upper  Pain  tnaxfe  fef  down  u*  the 
hatful  point  of  the  region,  1 bough  as  fb© 
boat  sa j 1 A u n A the  *'  carry f 7 1 e ads,  it  tfifty  be 
hardly  halLwny  frtmi  ttm  inlet  of  liiiHgelay 
to  the  outlet  of  thuhagbg.  Still  be  who 
has  penetrated  thus  for  may  feel,  w ith  rea- 
son, that  he  has  reached  the  heart  »f  the 
wilderness.  Wtat  town  is  he  in  T So  titwrn, 
but  only  a township,  and  nit  named  at  that. 
'*Xb.  4,  Range  I,"’  m tfe  otfkuil  dedfefttiob 
of  bis  vhereahmiXH.  There*  L no  jutsfvotfiee 
easily  aertWible  nearer  ibun  twenty -five  or 
thirty  iinfe;  -mo  reietreaph.  probably  j within 
flftyjj  fe  faitfey  slnlioq  within  si^ty  of 
seventy.  fevc  the  tWh  or  three  cabins 


ie  known  as  the  Lfenis  Stream,  is  another 
camp,  consisting  of  a .number  of  cabins,  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  George  Sheppard  Page,  Mr. 
L.  L*  Cxiiwtzf  y and  Mr*  W M.  ifectyfeon. 
These.  gY-felemen  are  lessees  df  a large  tract 
of  surromidhig  icnatoryy  aird  liave  greatly 
iwf*'<r«*red  rhstnaelvos  in  the  artificial  prop- 
agaUoti  of  feh.  It  i«  estimated  that  in  1*75, 
fehbOO  trout  vrr^  Hpawned  iu  the  breeding 
pomU  hy  them  <m  the  Bemia ! 

Stream*.-  The  L*ahapmJ  c^rihgiirbifet  of 
Moo^fert^ugimtic*  btafes  pructi^Iy  Jto  ffe 
eye  litkvs  out*  of  tfe.  cpev  Afid  the  view 
from  l^ernia  hr  Itidepeiidenf  from  that 
presented  fu  the ■ wMerv ht  at  the  Cupstiptic 
uaifrotire;  Thh-J^a^fenii  have  shtfldd  )por 
sitii>u% awHl  «t And  tii  few^ry latibim-  Islands, 
before  an  apparent  part  #t  the 
are  dmfev ati*d  -‘tfereftoni  niriri  cst ft bltshisd  id. 
their  Ixith^^c^a^Apd  the  outlines  of  the 
borux«o  axe  brofeu  ujj  into  forma  of  fe sh 
heanty>  y.;;i : v/V  \ .y , ■ > ':'  . 

VTo  are  naw  bfl  the  Way.  in  Imagrnatiot;, 
to  the  Uppwr  Dnm,  and  it  is  time  t«>  seek  ft 
littlo  preparatory  infottnatimi  feaphetiug 
the  great  commercial  interests  with  which 
that  itrtreeiustf  ^triwtur©  and  its  fellows  are 
*xniueet£«L  The  foresee  which  infold  the 
Audrvjecoggiu  Lakoe  almund  with  valuable 
timber,  «.nd  the  region  which  ill  snv/itner  is 
c onfer  rated  to  tlav  oar  and  red  arid  gnu,  re- 
^arida  io  winrer  with  the  strokes  of  the 
luiubpmiaTrs  axr*.  Ju  the  faring  the  timber 
which  b«#  been  enfc  during  t.be  preceding 

month#  U rafted  through  the  connecting 
M Team#  info  the  Andrescoggiti,  ami  so  to 
ihe  the  mark*; If,  and  the  world.  To 

iaeihtatc  these  operations,  irumeusc  darns 
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having  mw  iraeM  ohh  of  them  i^mewdiat 
m <let ai )j;  iW  r*mH  r 

aetyMumted ; v/jiji  t*t im~ ^o^-.;..iit,:itfe fHr* 

Dmt  mc{  r»*tiie  from  th<>  UmiguTey  mute  iw 
that  by  Way  of  %!<reh  h reached 


tvlnrk  ar*  grouped  into  the  t/fijier  Bam 
Camp,”  Ami  the  nattered  lodges  of  s ports  - 
man 


arid  viMtots  upon  tho  shores  of  the 
lake*  nromid*  fbejro  ojji  -W>  no  kunum  habi- 
tation vrilbm  a,  dozen  wite*  >u  ■ii.>ffiT*igkk 
Thf.fi,  hr dodhle  tlinf.  -of  tbo  *Htect;  and 

fe^ilile  rrnifo  The  de&rrpg  about  the 
camp,  the  lienee .fit'  tin?  hurhii.uga,  and 
the  massive  framework  of  the  dam  lesson 
the  sense  of  solitude  at  tinsk  hut  it  soon  re- 
turns, and  settles  down  heavily  open  the 
mind.  .’/  .\,\,  • ffii  . # 

The  dum  is  one  of  the  largest  and  cogtli* 


jl\V  *>*  <dhg»t  ride  of  hlhmt  i w e V rn i I 
from .'-BetlitfT'-*- a srat  iiiium  the  Gnmd  Trunk 
i Railroad  nehr  the  Kfeiv  Haihpshiit«i  iine,  ottd 
|: about  savoury  mO w from  TbrliumL  JJetliKJ 
has  Jti »$  heap  a popular  •fektttwhor  :ip$}jtit: 
initial  for  the  Tmanty of  -it#  scenery,  The 
stage  lands  Hip  ftthpri ihg^d  pa^cugtrn  from 
Ronton  at  a eouifo  liable  hotel  n\  'tjjrtonv  on 
the  Caudmdgo  River,  a (ributor.y  of  Uujlm- 

gog,  at.  m bout  eleven  o'clock  the  name  even 

i tig.  The  nos  t day  tho  steamer  Diamond 
[ furpi^lips  coiiveyahee  h$rrm  the  Take  aiul 
| iuth  the  mouth  of  Rapid  River,  the  fiv  Chili  le 
streatp  entering  from  oW»  n ekaono  k , 

along  which  a li  cam”  has  to  ho  nimk  to 
i ho  iiiddie  Dam,  This  trip  »a n he  easily 
| varied  by  a detonr  for  h little  disumoc  i nto 
‘this  Androscoggin,  us  far  ilpwti  h*  ErToi 
tyfUTi,  awl  thence  lip  the  Mag^illovvay  to  the 
outlet  of  Sturt  ivum'r-  Tomb  win  Jo  tiijei  »\ hoi. 
region  lying.  along  the  New 


est  structures  of  its  kuol  in.  the  ^ tote.  It 
i h ti  {'tee n h u ndfed  feet  ita  lepgth;  i ts  h eayy 
tiinher  - tVoHc  Inn  ti  g ho)  ted  W ith  Vttu»  mid 
hallnstiVi  with  »*Un ieyihv'  wpltli  of  the  top 
being  ^vfrnvigh t to  l,te  utilixed  as  a madway. 
Tin*  paUvio  Luke  :AI ol ly »'dt x».r< keu'i u u k leads 
Heroas  this  dame  Pint  hints. -the  r«ek-*.niyrd 
vra of  thut  itike  half  a mile  an* aj.  The 
see  no  h ere  thy  Kf»r  i h g?  wb  the  hoys  am 
gii iii g*  out  is  oxekihg  in  the  tx  tmine,  and  at 
that  time  the  exunp  ts.  .often  thronged  Tyffh 
interested  vtsitkrs..  The  aeeouinuvdatjous  f<tr 
thy  piihlith  though  lUrtitnik  are  cwV&thV  tb<> 
Srjrnt  is  an  #XcAdbmt  hoad-tpiarters  for  fislterr. 
uibn  in  the  mohtlis  of  Jnue  aud  ha>pt»tmher. 

The  Upper  Darn  may  he  eonveiiiently 
taken  as  the  id^et ing-p lace  pT  the  thmc 
tm»tcs  for  enteTiug  the  lake  eomitry,  and 


UiiOunds  with  iiiviting  Ineidrhe^  Across 
the  Androscoggin  vmw  the  r<md  in  tlvvc  fa 

HuOif.s  DJitvine.  Jsotdi,  hot  Uuu'd  than  hn<  en 
or  twenty  .miles  uavu  v,  f p fho  fopelV  M*- 
gaTloway?  winding  aiuung  lofiv  aiominMuk 


nr.Ai^waon  roawvr,  iuovs  T«a  tfpvKK  o,vm. 
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and  through  the  densest  forests,  the  more  ad- 
venturous and  experienced  woodsman  may 
push  io  his  canoe  for  seventy  miles  to  Lake 
Rarmacheuee,  the  solitude  of  which  is  sel- 
dom invaded.  Lake  Partnaohenee  is  about 
the  size  of  Kemnebago,  and  only  a little 
above  its  latitude,  but  is  far  less  accessible, 
and  therefore  comparatively  unknown.  A 
well-equipped  party,  with  three  weeks  to  de- 
vote to  the  trip,  would  doubtless  be  amply 
repaid  in  many  ways  for  the  toil  it  would 
occasion. 

The  Middle  E>am,  to  which  we  now  re- 
turn by  way  of  Umbagog  and  the  Rapid 
River,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Oxford 
Club,  an  organization  of  Portland  gentle- 
men, similar  in  plan  and  intent  to  the  Oquos- 
aoc  Association  at  Indian  Rock.  It  controls 
land  by  lease,  ami  keeps  the  fishing  under 


binationa.  The  expression  is,  however,  still 
the  same — that  of  an  imperious  and  untamed 
nature.  The  passage  through  the  narrows 
which  unite  the  two  lakes  is  tortuous,  and 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  low,  difficult  by  reason  of  abounding 
rocks.  Once  out  of  Welokennebacook,  and 
the  mountains  which  stand  sentiuel-like  at 
the  head  of  Mollycbunkeimmk,  namely, 
“Observatory”  and  (i  Aj&meohos,”  rise  majes- 
tically on  the  view.  The  shores  are  rugged 
wit  h the  wear  and  tear  of  storms  ; for  t here 
are  often  fearful  winds  on  those  inland  lakes, 
aud  waves  that  toss  your  boat  like  a cockle- 
shell, Whitney’s  Camp,  at  the  foot  of  Mos- 
quito Brook,  and  Belton’s  Camp,  near  the 
outlet  from  Mooselucnjaguu tie,  where  the 
Simmons  makes  its  landing,  are  two  more  of 
the  private  lodges  which  gentlemen  have 
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proper  regulations.  A camp  furnishes  good 
accommodations  for  the  public. 

The  connecting  link  of  travel  between 
Umbagog  and  Mooselnemaguntie  over  the 
Richardson  Lakes  is  furnished  by  the  steam- 
er II.  B.  Simmons,  which  runs  daily  over  the 
triangular  route  between  the  Andover  arm 
of  Lake  Welokennebacook  and  the  Middle 
and  the  Upper  dams.  With  this  vre  touch 
the  last  of  the  three  ways  of  entering  the 
region  from  the  outside  w orld.  Andover  is 
a town  of  romantic  and  delightful  situation, 
a few  miles  north  of  the  Androscoggin  Riv- 
er, which  here  runs  eastw  ard,  ami  is  reached 
by  an  easy  stage-ride  from  Bryant’s  Pond, 
also  a station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road.  It. 
decuples  a woll-watercdplatean,  walled  in  by 
picturesque  hills,  through  notches  in  which 
roads  lead  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
The  distance  from  Andover  Centre  to  the  arm 
of  the  lake  is  something  like  a dozen  miles, 
and  the  road,  being  rough,  is  traversed  com- 
monly on  a M bnckljoard/*  an  ingenious  ami 
serviceable  vehicle,  the  nso  of  which  is  to 
most  persons  a new  and  pleasurable  experi- 
ence. The  sail  over  lakes  Welokennebacook 
and  Mollychonkemrink  to  the  Upper  Dam 
presents  entirely  new  types  of  scenery  to 
view,  the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  oth- 
er lakes  being  thrown  into  different  com- 


biiilt  f«r  themselves  in  this  vast  wilderness. 
Bet  ton’s  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pic- 
turesque and  complete  in  all  the  region.  A 
short  walk  from  the  lauding  here  brings  one 
to  the  Upper  Dam. 

The  four  steamers,  MoUych  unkemunl,  Oqno #* 
hoc,  II  B . Simmons,  and  Diamond,  thus  form 
an  almost  continuous  and  connecting  line 
of  steam  communication  between  the  head 
of  Rangeley  and  the  foot  of  Umbagog  lakes 
— a distance,  including  the carries,”  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  miles.  A more  en- 
chanting jaunt  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
The  scenery,  sometimes  approaching  the 
sublime,  is  always  beautiful,  and  at  many 
points  extremely  fine;  while  the  succession 
of  lake  ami  forest  aud  mountain  affords  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes  and  colors  and 
shades.  The  “carries,”  save  the  longest,  at 
Rapid  River,  a fiord  an  agreeable  change 
after  an  hour  or  two  upon  the  water;  the 
public-houses  are  comfortable,  aud  occasion- 
ally excellent,  and  the  prices  are  altogether 
reasonable.  The  fares  on  the  steamboats 
average  a dollar  each  trip,  and  the  rates  at 
the  hotels  do  not  exceed  two  dollars  a day. 
Another  season,  it  is  intended  to  furnish 
round-trip  tickets  from  Boston,  traversing 
the  entire  mute,  and  good  either  way,  with 
liberty  to  stop  oyer  at  any  point. 


\t\i 
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Until  within  a abort  time  bunting  ami  October  will  be  found  exceedingly  oooi,  and 
fishing  <u  Maine  bare  been,  under  little  ar  im*  during  July  aod  'the.  ekrlj;  ifciys;  .wf  August 
redtrslftiofij  hut  tb«  la ws  are  now  ample  and  the  bUck-iiv  reigns, 'so  that  the  visitor  ban 
slmtly  enforced,  The  shooting;  of  moose,  a choice  to  oiake  between  diauoa*»fMrte.  The 
clear,  and  eati lion  is  forbidden  between  the  black -ily.  however  disappears  before  ad- 
1*1  of  Jaumtry  ami  1st  of  October  and  the  xaiieing  civiUzatiou.aud  tot*  ore  Idealities 
Umi'  of  the  lawful  months  lor  taking  train  among  the  lakes  whvro  he  hw*  aheady  o^aeed 
m the  Andx«>acbggLn  w*n*j*  are  June  and  to  make  trouble,  and  the  w^rv  io,\\  ffcnt 
September.  At  these  i tines  the  fishermen  rear  A*  ha*  jf^fore  beeuwdd.  na  black- flies 
are  on  hand  m ftuce,  and  the  pnhUe-hrAU^s  are  found  af  Eaiigidey  Cifer,  ^hieh  t’finauW- 
are  crowded  to  their  atiijdat  capacity-  The  a thin  alone  muat  giro  that  spot  pro-cmi-  M . . v 
months  of  July,  August^  and  October  are  iiettoe  with  many  person  tf  for  the 

the  best  for  the  purposes  of  a general  ex  cur-  of  a summer  iht  nt  taast.a  tag  time  7^;  v : ; 


the  u&x  ; : , 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  lasvcentaTT  uu  xpisaiuto  con  earning  the  enptauta  Of  the 
ttgeiiscfelttr*  while  iu  the  to  be  s«Wifd,  all  *>f  which.  were  eu  ti- 

ll brary  of  an  old  ftMiuasifcry  in  Bdttth  Get-  stored  so  iinportan t that  the  most  eminent 
many,  came  werosa  «a  utanaacript  gmit  scholar?.  devoted  ednsixlerAblo  time  axtd  la- 
age  and  anuauul  Length.  On  examination,  borta  the  solution  of  tora.  'Chief  ftwpng 
the  e* broil  turned  oat  to  be  a,  copy  ofau  epic  these  invesiigatora  dted  tofchs?  warn  totto 
poem. which,  after  having  enjoyed  great  pop-  cOverer  of  i\n\  first  m&uo^ript,  Fnifos^r 
. ularUy  among  the  TeaiUdto  races  -of  Europe  Bodmer,  tbtv  $S*o 

' . ; ge.iieii^ioiis.,  had  been  lost  ami  almost  Laebmanfittofl  thore  reoetiHv  Gerviuns  In 

W&^tten  lor  nearly  three  centuries.  The  the  ooux**  of.’ to.  search  they  ami  erthete 
happy  4motimx  took  possesion  <»f  the  have  ,pr<«**utoL  differ*  at  times  and 

iixN&ayE^rfv  ^tm«i  afh^tiie  e&henrp  places,  tor  tbaf&rteltj  which  might  throw 

of  Its#  world  .of  Tetters  was  uyeused  by  the  same  Light  o ver  the  history  sxt  to  pnoat  a 
aUHoilncenicurt  of  u newly  Xocimf  production  dozen  or  htbre  copies  «F  to  epopep  itself 
of  th*  ^acitol  pfcrbtotoi^rm^  hteratUTb,  were  found.  Th«$n  tete^diuctrversd  man  u- 
whieb  mrjjin&fol  In  Ute^ty  sway  seripte  variMin  iengtii,  in  age,  end  in  other 

. hiiheri^/kho wh*..' . was  pankulasrs  from  the  first  and  from  «0uo  au- 

'«^oi)c;  jiBfl  ^nxfiirhVeiii.  'i^.ihe'tMihli-  othern  but  agre^l.  geoeroJli  in  iAplog  tin- 

cation,  of  the  original  poem,  and  a irnnsla*  signed  ami  ami  sued,  ludeed.  in  several 
t\on  i>f  pom  of  it  in  modern  (ktaian,  theje  w;i>  not  evt-D  a title  prefixed  W lb»* 

Tb^ii  began  the  task  which  up  to  the  puem  rx  two three ;«r^re.  styled  the  ■fiovi 
present  day  baft  not  bissi  wholly  a ml  satxs-  of  RrMikV*  Tlit;  .^i-cal}cvl  I*asdburg  min- 
f«ct^rily yr<dvpleb;d,  namely,  the  unraveling  uocript  eadwi  olth  the  ‘Wovd«i  ^'  der  .K.^- 
the the  great  poein-^-for- th«5  man  u.  belung^olWt.:*  It  i.8  trOra  tliis  tshe  that  the 
script  told  nothing  of  its  birth  tw  oJ*  it»  au-  ordinary  apfudiatiou  of  the  poecn.  to  Jue- 
tbor.  Besides  those  points,  there  were  many  Lay.  U 
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As  to  when  it  was  written,  critics  are  at 
last  agreed  in  fixing  the  date  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  no  data 
hare  been  discovered  that  oan  settle  the 
question  of  authorship.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  various  incidents  of  the  Lay 
formed  the  themes  of  as  many  songs  for  a 
long  time  before  the  period  mentioned  above, 
when  some  learned  minstrel  or  monk  united 
them  to  form  one  connected  narrative,  which 
he  transferred  to  writiug. 

Like  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Niebelungen 
Lay  is  a monument  of  an  epoch  in  a na- 
tion’s history — a vivid  picture  of  the  so- 
cial customs,  of  the  religions  faith,  aud  of 
the  predominating  passions  of  a race  at 
one  period  of  its  existence.  These  passions 
were  those  of  war  and  conquest : from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  Lay  resounds  with  the 
clash  of  arms.  As  regards  the  mild  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  new  religion  of  Christ, 
it  is  rather  felt  hovering  as  an  invisible  pres- 
ence over  the  entire  drama  than  perceived 
as  a strong  feature  of  any  one  scene  in  it. 
Moral  superiority,  as  we  understand  it,  was 
never  the  chief  characteristic  of  early  heroes 
of  fiction ; nor  is  moral  force  ever  made  to 
outshine  or  even  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  physical  power  in  the  favorites  of  ancient 
song. 

The  hero  of  the  Niebelungen  Layf  Sieg- 
fried, forms  no  exception  to  this  general 
type.  He  is  hero  chiefly  because  of  surpass- 
ing prowess  in  arms.  As  for  the  rest,  he  is 
possessed  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  the 
noblest  of  spontaneous  virtues — generosity. 
Besides  these  personal  endowments,  and  as 
the  result  of  them,  he  is  become  the  possess- 
or of  a magic  cloak,  and  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  a horny  skin,  which  add  much  to  his 
might,  but  nothing  to  his  virtue.  Although 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  or  pass 
any  opinion  on  the  controversies  which  this 
foremost  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  Lay 
has  been  the  subject  of,  a fresh,  and  perhaps 
a just,  interest  in  the  present  sketch  may  be 
awakened  by  stating  that,  several  learned 
scholars  identify  Siegfried  with  Baldnr.  In 
Scandinavian  mythology  Baldur  is  the  god 
of  light  and  life,  the  sun  who  quickens  the 
seed  (the  sleeping  beauty,  Brunhild)  and 
releases  it  from  sleep.  This  theory  is  the 
result  of  comparisons  made  between  the 
German  epopee  and  the  “ Edda,”  the  most 
ancient  Scandinavian  poem.  It  is  ohiefly 
from  the  latter  that  Richard  Wagner’s  Das 
Niebelungen  Ring  trilogy  is  taken. 

Most  of  the  other  dramatis  persona  of  the 
Lay  have  also  been  identified  either  with 
mythological  or  historical  personages.  The 
principal  events  described  in  it  can  likewise 
be  traced  in  history.  Thus  Attila  is  the 
original  of  Etzel,  Dietrich  of  Bern  is  the  ter- 
rible Theodoric  of  Verona,  while  Giiuther  is 
the  German  name  for  Gnndicarns,  King  of 
Burgundy.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  mon- 1 


arohs  cut  mnch  poorer  figures  in  the  Nie- 
belungen Lay  than  they  do  in  history.  In 
the  year  436  Gundicarus,  with  all  his  follow- 
ers, was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  At- 
tila. It  is  this  event  which  is  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  the  catastrophe  of  tho 
Lay}  the  outlines  of  which  follow. 

In  Worms,  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  reign 
Gtlnther,  Gernot,  and  Gishelher,  the  Child, 
the  three  sons  of  Dancrat,  late  puissant  king 
of  the  land.  The  chief  liegemen  of  their 
throne  are  Hagan,  knight  of  Trony,  Dank- 
war  t,  his  brother,  and  Folker  of  Alzeia, 
called  the  Minstrel,  because  of  his  skill  in 
playing  the  fiddle.  The  star  of  the  Bur- 
gundian court  is  Krimhild,  the  only  sister 
of  the  three  kings.  She  is  called  the  Peer- 
less, and  great  is  the  number  of  redoubted 
champions  who  have  pledged  their  service 
to  her  beauty  and  grace.  One  night  Krim- 
hild dreams  that  she  had  carefully  trained 
a falcon,  sharp-eyed  and  of  glossy  hue,  when 
two  fierce  eagles  pounced  down  on  it  and 
killed  it.  The  dream  weighs  on  the  maid- 
en’s spirit,  and  when  day  breaks  she  seeks 
her  mother,  Dame  Uta,  and  tells  her  about 
it.  The  listener  interprets  the  falcon  to  be 
the  dreamer’s  predestined  husband,  whom 
two  enemies  will  slay.  Then  Krimhild 
bursts  into  tears,  and  vows  she  will  never, 
never  marry,  since  she  is  doomed  to  suffer 
woe  through  man. 

But  alas  for  such  a vow  t Already  thero 
are  forces  working  to  destroy  it. 

To  distant  Netherland  has  the  fame  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Burgundian  princess 
spread,  and  Siegfried,  the  only  son  of  tho 
rich  king  of  the  land,  determines  to  win  her 
for  his  bride.  Disregarding  the  warnings 
of  his  parents,  both  of  whom,  on  hearing  of 
this  new  determination,  become  possessed 
of  dark  forebodings  on  his  account,  the 
warrior  prince  leaves  Netherland  with  only 
eleven  companions.  They  ride  northward 
seven  days  before  the  gates  of  Worms  are 
reached.  Here  they  ask  a Burgundian 
knight  whom  they  meet,  the  way  to  Gun- 
ther’s palace,  and  then  ride  on  through  the 
city.  Their  foreign  air  and  magnificent  at- 
tire do  not  fail  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  splendor-loving  inhabit- 
ants, aud  the  news  of  the  strangers’  arrival 
spreads  among  them  till  it  reaches  the  pal- 
ace. Here,  in  the  great  hall,  the  king  and 
many  of  his  retainers  are  assembled  when 
the  little  baud  of  foreign  knights  is  seen  ap- 
proaching. A question  as  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  strangers  arising  among  them, 
which  they  can  not  answer,  GUnther  sends 
for  his  kinsman  Hagan,  who  has  seen  all 
lands  and  all  peoples,  to  settle  the  dispute. 
When  the  knight  of  Trony  lays  eyes  on  the 
straugera,  he  recognizes  them  as  from  Neth- 
erland, and  declares  that  the  stately  warrior 
at  their  front  can  be  none  other  than  the 
renowned  Siegfried,  the  mightiest  of  war* 
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dtdah  dividing  theta,  This  provoked  the 
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ntfion,  and  suspense,  K^n-eyed  |l»g»n  -to  j genevas  host  r ; ' r‘3^  > , ;: 

Ibr  fi v*t  to  recover  himself;-  he  detects  what f FoifoWin#  ifrt?$fe|.WUiffld  warrior's  arris* 
>$  the  real  object'  of  Siegfried's  desire  fo'r^  nml  other  mar 
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of  the  strange  champion,  and  delight  in  all 
his  conquests. 

A twelvemonth  is  thus  spent,  by  the  court 
in  pleasure,  by  Siegfried  in  passionate  sus- 
pense, when  one  day  messengers  arrive  from 
the  kings  of  the  Danes  and  of  the  Saxons 
with  a declaration  of  war  against  the  Bur- 
gundians. Siegfried  is  overjoyed  at  the 
news;  lie  longs  for  excitement,  and  peti- 
tions Giinther  to  let  him  march  against  their 
enemies.  He  declares  that  with  the  help  of 
but  ten  thousand  warriors  he  will  vanquish 
the  hosts  of  the  allied  kings.  The  monarch 
gratefully  accepts  his  offers,  and  so  great  is 
the  confidence  the  Burgundians  feel  in  him 
that  the  desired  number  of  warriors  speedi- 
ly enlist  their  services.  In  a few  days  all 
necessary  preparations  have  been  made,  and 
they  march  out  of  Worms  toward  the  ene- 
mies’country.  On  the  way  they  encounter 
their  foes.  Dreadful  are  the  combats  that 
follow  ; mighty  the  wonders  the  Burgun- 
dians achieve ; bloody  the  last  hand-to-hand 
encounter  between  GUnthers  kinsmen  and 
their  royal  foes,  which  ends  in  the  capture 
of  the  latter.  Then  fighting  ceases,  and  a 
messenger  is  dispatched  to  the  Burgundian 
court  with  tidings  of  victory.  Worms  is 
already  astir  with  joyful  excitement  when, 
in  the  palace,  Krimhi  Id  summons  the  herald 
to  her  presence.  General  news  of  victory 
does  not  satisfy  her;  she  longs  to  hear  par- 
ticular intelligence  of  the  brave  Netherland 
prince,  for  wThich  end  she  sends  for  the  mes- 
senger and  overwhelms  him  with  questions 
concerning  her  brothers!  How  has  it  fared 
with  Gishelher  t and  Gernot,  has  he  escaped 
being  wounded  f Who  had  fought  most 
bravely  T Had  any  of  their  frieuds  been 
slain  I To  these  short-breathed  questions 
the  herald  promptly  replies  that  the  Neth- 
erland prince  had  fought  most  bravely,  and 
goes  on  to  state  Siegfried’s  bravest  deeds 
and  particulars  of  his  present  welfare,  to 
all  of  which  the  maiden  listens  with  ab- 
sorbed attention.  When  the  youth  stops 
speaking,  in  a tremor  of  glad  excitement 
she  heaps  on  him  presents  of  gold  and  vest- 
ure, and  dismisses  him. 

We  smile,  as  the  sly  youth  must  have 
smiled,  and  as  the  poet  did,  who,  after  de- 
scribing this  scene,  sagely  observes : 

“ No  wonder  to  rich  ladies  glad  news  is  gladly  told !” 

A few  days  later  the  triumphant  warriors 
arrive  at  Worms,  bringing  with  them  the 
kings  of  Dauemark  and  of  Saxony  as  cap- 
tives. In  their  honor  a grand  festival  is 
announced  to  take  place,  to  w hich  the  la- 
dies of  the  court  are  bidden.  On  this  auspi- 
cious festive  day  Siegfried  for  the  first  time 
beholds  the  object  of  his  passion.  Among 
her  maidens  Krimhild  looks  like  the  moon 
among  stars.  Her  dazzling  beauty  over- 
comes the  warrior,  who  gazes  at  the  prin- 
cess spell-bound,  and 


44 Inwardly  to  himself  thus  thought:  bow  could  I 
ever  deem 

To  win  thee  as  my  own  T rare  lis  an  Idle  dream ! 

Yet  rather  would  I die,  sweet  maid,  than  leave  thee 
now ! 

And  pale  became  his  cheek,  while  passion  gloomed 
his  brow.” 

The  knight  is  still  absorbed  in  this  pas- 
sionate contemplation,  when  a message  is 
brought  to  him  from  GUnther,  bidding  him 
come  to  the  royal  circle  to  receive  the  salu- 
tations of  the  queen  mother  and  Krimhild, 
which  favor  his  receut  good  services  had 
earned.  With  palpitating  heart  Siegfried 
approaches,  and  receives,  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  time,  the  kiss  of  salutation 
from  the  king’s  sister,  which  inflamed  still 
more  prdently  the  hero’s  breast,  and  bound 
him  more  passionately  than  ever  to  the 
peerless  maideu's  service. 

Meanwhile  a rumor  reaches  Worms  of  the 
wondrous  beauty  and  strength  of  Brnnhild, 
the  virgin  queen  of  Issland,  and  of  how  every 
snitor  for  her  hand  was  obliged  to  abide  three 
combats  with  her,  or  else  straightway  per- 
ish. Giinther,  who  is  unmarried,  and  fond 
of  adveuture,  determines  to  try  his  fortune 
with  the  martial  queen,  and  asks  Siegfried 
to  accompany  him  to  Issland.  The  hero 
consents  to  go,  aud  promises  to  win  the 
maid  for  him  if  he  will  give  him  Krimhild. 
Giinther  agrees  to  this  proposition,  and  be- 
fore long,  with  a chosen  baud  of  warriors, 
the  two  princes  set  out  on  their  journey. 
A voyage  of  twelve  days  brings  them  to  the 
coast  of  Issland.  Leaving  their  boat  on  the 
shore,  they  proceed  directly  to  Brunhild’s 
castle,  which  rises  prominently  before  them, 
a short  distance  from  the  rocky  beach.  As 
they  draw  near,  they  espy  the  queen  sitting 
with  her  maidens  in  an  open  lofty  halL 
Giinther  at  the  sight  of  Bruuhild  becomes 
enamored  of  her  beauty,  and  expresses  his 
feelings  to  Siegfried.  As  if  conscious  of  the 
stranger’s  glance,  the  queen  shields  herself 
from  view,  and  telling  her  maidens  it  ill 
befits  them  to  stand  as  a show  to  the  rnde 
eyes  of  men,  she  dismisses  them.  The  fair 
ones  immediately  repair  to  their  chambers, 
where  they  deck  themselves  in  their  richest 
robes,  and  then  hasten  to  the  windows  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  strange  war- 
riors. 

The  Burgundians  are  welcomed  by  the 
liegemen  of  the  queen,  to  whom  they  an- 
nounce the  object  of  their  visit.  They  are 
then  presented  to  Brunhild,  who  accosts 
Siegfried  by  name,  and  welcomes  him  to 
Issland.  In  response  the  hero  bows  defer- 
entially, and,  as  they  had  previously  ar- 
ranged, tells  her  he  is  only  a vassal  of  Gtin- 
ther,  whom  she  should  first  have  deigned  to 
greet:  it  is  the  Burgundian  monarch,  not 
himself,  who  is  come  to  win  her  haud. 

This  interview  is  unsatisfactory,  and  can 
be  understood  only  by  referring  to  sundry 
other  legends  of  Siegfried.  From  them  we 
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scarcely  I if  t,  and  the  springing  fitter  it  *o 
a*  u*  reach  the  spot  the  .same  ibstimt  it 
iou»:!r*tt  tin*  ground*  ^ both  tW  martini 
maid  is  vanquished.  She  scarcely  grskfis 
the  foot ; eho  8U«ih1s  silently  gut tug  at  Tier 
a«tagutii«t, now  her  hml.  Suddenly  jailing 
her  haml  with  a gesture  of  mingled  despair 
and  command,  ahe  bids  her  men  arid  kins- 
men “to  follow  her  example,  and  bow  low 
to  her  better.” 

Then  follows  the  reluctant  departure  of 
the  queen  from  lsslaud.  The  party  are  wel- 
comed back  to  Burgundy  with  great  mag- 
nificence and  cordiality.  At  the  banquet 
which  is  given  in  the  palace  on  the  evening 
of  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party,  Siegfried 
finds  occasion  to  remind  Glint  her  of  his 
promise  concerning  Krimhild,  The  king 
asserts  his  willingness  to  fulfill  it  at  once, 
and  summons  the  princess  to  his  presence. 
When  she  appears,  ho  tells  her  of  his  prom- 
ise to  the  Netherlaud  prince,  and  asks  her  to 
release  him  from  it.  Krimhild,  in  response, 
says  that  whatever  her  brother  commands 
her  to  do  she  will  willingly  perform — a re- 
ply at  once  characteristic  of  a social  custom 
of  the  time,  ami  of  woman’s  delicate  art,  for 
in  consenting  to  marry  Siegfried  she  care- 
fully conceals  her  own  feelings,  and  affects 
sisterly  obedience  as  the  sole  motive  of  her 
conduct. 

But  Siegfried  is  satisfied, 

**  lie  then?  to  her  affianced,  and  to  him  the  maid; 

Straight  round  the  Jong-aoogbt  diunael  lu  bluablug 
grace  array’d ; 

HI*  arma  with  soft  emotion  th*  enamored  warrior 
threw, 

And  kiased  the  hlgh-bom  prlncew  before  the 
glittering  crew.'** 

Brunhild  was  not  present  at  this  scene; 
and  when,  later  in  the  evening,  she  secsSieg- 
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learn  that,  the  hero  in  early  youth  had  deliv- 
ered Brunhild  from  the  fiery  circle  which  her 
father,  the  god  Wo  tan  (or  Odin),  iu  a tit  of 
anger,  bad  caused  to  kindle  round  her,  and 
hud  claimed  her  as  his  bride.  He  afterward 
left  her  in  search  of  adventures ; here  we 
find  him  assisting  another  to  win  her. 

On  hearing  the  words  of  Siegfried,  the 
queen,  w ithout  further  ceremony,  orders  the 
lists  to  be  opened  and  her  harness  fetched. 
When  fully  equipped  in  armor,  four  cham- 
berlains approach,  carrying  a shield  of  ham- 
mered gold,  of  such  immense  size  and  weight 
that  they  stagger  under  it.  At  the  sight 
the  Burgundians  are  lost  in  astonishment, 
and.  as  Hagan  expresses  itf  “ begin  to  be- 
lieve the  queen  is  the  devil’s  wife.”  But 
Brunhild,  unconcerned,  lifts  the  massive 
weapon  with  one  hand,  and  then  gives  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  first  trial  of 
skill,  which  is  the  hurling  of  the  javelin. 
Gunther  trembles  as  he  moves  to  his  place 
opposite  the  martial  maid.  He  does  not 
think  of  Siegfried  or  the  assistance  he  bad 
promised;  but  the  hero  stands  at  his  side 
in  his  magic  cloak,  which  rendered  him  in- 
visible and  strong  as  twelve  men.  At  this 
critical  moment,  after  announcing  his  pres- 
ence* to  GUatber,  and  bidding  him  makes  the 
proper  gestures,  he  snatches  his  buckler  and 
receives  the  queen’s  mighty  blow  ; then, 
raising  Gtintber’s  Javelin,  he  burls  it  with 
such  force  that  Brunhild  staggers  backward. 
Then  follow  the  two  other  feats — the  throw- 
ing of  a stone,  which  twelve  men  could 


♦ This  etsnza  and  theme  which  *abseqbentbr  appear 
are  copied  from  LUfaom>  Kngliah  trmudstion  of  the 
Lay,  B«  edited  by  Profeasor  Lacbrooiiu. 
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itig  to  her,  while  at  the  a&uie  rime  be  en- 
joins q&trpc?  respecting  It,  the  $t&ry  </C  his 
struggle  with.  the  haughty  Snmhild, 

The  bridal  pah;  do  not,  tarry  U/og  in  R ar- 
gil odyj  before  the  wedding  feativitfe  are 
over,  they  set  out  for  Nether  land.  They  are 
received  by  Siegfried’ a parents  ami  aU  th(* 
people  of  the  laud  with  great  rejoicing, 
which  reached  it*  nemo  when  the  ktfro,  by 
the  abdication  of  jp.ia  father,  becomes  king, 
Then  follW  when  te  the 

puissant  m <$]jt titi  ii  and  his  so  ft -eyed  consort 
a child  & foorn.  Thej r jtanje  the  little  h&ir 

filih tiicrr  After  his  ttnclfej  to  W horn  n itoes- 
Beii^erih  ai  ince  dispittyheil  mth  the  joyful 
ridings:  r ' ;v,  r\  ’ •. 

Meanwhile  in  Bargnndy,  Jhmihih!  has 
been  woudeHi^g  why  BVgfwd’  never  pre- 
Hf-nmi  himself  iit  court;  a*  he  tilted  ;*  rassal 
of  rb&  throne.  VVbsnibc  mes&eugec  arrives 
at  W friths-  wiih-ti&'tf# ;wf;ihe  birth  of  *n  ludr 
tb  the  pixjnd  in » g b fc<  this  en.bjee.t  f*  hro  ugh  t 


hild,  sfeA  .^skli;. lb  u haughty  tone, 
why  a lowly  y»s*&V  la  plncwd  so  p t4t  the 
sjfttef  bf  the  klt%;  At  fWt  tbh  monarch 
.eVadsa-  * ti|j^  lh  reat- 

ens  anT  i tdusTK,;  til)  he  ecHiibsxeji  that  Kriru- 
htld  bad  just  been  v*ddtfd  to  Siegtwd,  add- 
ing that  in  kb  t*mt  fclpy  itmght  is  a 

mighty  king;  He  dan?*  not  undeceive  her 
out  the  point  of  Siegfried^  being  no  vassal 
of  his  hirt  an  independent  prince,  lost  she 
should  suspect  him  »f  being  guilty  of  other 
deceptions,  as  be  to.  But  ilninhiUl  *ns* 
pects  something  ia  Withheld  from  fi*%  and 
to  punish  her  husband  for  hia.  contumely, 
when  tli^y  petite  ko  rest  th>u  mgbljvdie 
1) i n d&  hub  % and  d find  With  her  girdle, 
ami  k\tii  ob  a natl  in  ihe  wall;  . in 

fitSs  amromfottobte.  diointihf  A- ; fctiw .knag  *lup;.' 
gles  all  night-  fa  the  mottling  Qruniujd 
releases  htni  i but  'whatever  relief  freedom 
may  be  to  his  limbs,  it  can  not  on**©'  his 
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: afr^h  Ao  her  mini  8V  dfeterpaiue*,  % 
vrhhi  WftQt*  soever.  to  Jower  The  faasrsi 
king^  priile.  \?irh  this  idea  iirjixtiahmg  her 
pastsioiis,  she  *eeks  GIVuiher,  nod  tri#&  To» 
a W aken  ItU  seu  ^ of  dignity  t o a:  point  **f 
>x.u«<pdtoti<ttv  at  Skgfrio4r«  w&imm  disre- 
grwl' &t  Ills  . dirties,  g»  their  ytfsiab  But  the 


heart  or  Hghteu  hia  spirit;  The  kfagVde* 
Joeitofr -iA  the  pf- gossip the 

day  to  the  whole  court,  1?  Hotted  Alone 
divlriest  the  causo  Of  '$ t , and; whop  oppor- 

toui  ty  pmeub»;  hr  |o  Gil  n ttiOr  abofit 

'he.  tolls  lUo  TuotiAroh  BmaiiiM’d' 

tnagic  6 trem gx h is,  ds- r orod  from  her  girdle 


and  the  ring  sh*  worn;  im  her  right  hand,  j king  f*y}y  smiles  at  her  'fretting,  and  laughs 
If  she  epuld  be  disarined  r>f  those  she  would  ) wretly- At  the  zmtkui  of  rho  puissant  King  of 
he  Incapuble  of  res  is  hog  bini,  mid  he  pro-  | ^th^rl^odand  K^helongen  Land  beiBgiiis 
fwx^  a plan  for  go. it i ng  possesion,  (heso  ! vassal.  His  indiderence  ami  paliry  e.vcfiKus 
charmed  .objects  Oduth^r  ^gr*>»W  to  itv  aft-  I for  ^icrgCriotfs  oondoct  irritate Mi^  »innoo  to 
m some  hesitation  ; so  titaf  ^igbr,  in  hie  ■ an  iiitynse  degree,  and  stivogtli^n  her  de- 
magic  cloak,  Siegfried  fcpt&r*  BruhfclhlV;  teraioorinu  t^ohrrv'h^pdf^t.  tinobe^«hg 
eharabor,  where,  after  a long,  deaporale ■[ 'tbt-  rag©  nxiifov  b mask  Af 
struggle,  he  U .successful  in  overcoming  her  ! rionr  the  'i^uumU  with  h-em t&\'mg  step, 

ond  snatching  from  her  person  fh*^  mitgic  | draVrs  ■; 

ginlle  and  ring.  Btmihild  thought  she  svas  ; urns  ahrust  his  peek,  Ivetul^  her  hcfiutt- 
'i*oij tending  with  Giin the r,  and  again  4 bows  { fol  brad,  and  while  care, Mug  him?  vcitU  fund 
low  to  her  .better*”  • lutik^.^nircatv  him  humbly  to  grant  her  t he 

Not  long  after,  Siegfried^  (n  -a  tit  df  ten-  { bouw  she  pleasUi^  of  grteting 

denies*;,  gives  hb  wife  the  trophies,  conhd*  (•  one©  more  their  lovely  sister.  6liv  riunlmb 
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w *4  boo 

. '\'x  ■'•:  }?■ , V"".-. 


lli-lt  ib&t  Tti&nlffa**  -A  *7*  ' » 

t* f.  Mu  itaj 

the  £TJ*>3  f3t*V$  hiaiSf  1JM$Q  'ililtiVpMp; 
in  4 m 2 jut^r  wrlikk  re****? 

» .uuiuV  the  yi^iraifx  h« 


■ .•.4^v’  0 ’ - ,J.  • . . ) 

r S ' • '•  ■'■ : ■ ‘.  ' - ' 

UV^Vl> ‘^:  fy'  f*t:  1 i'  ^';  ', 

gundy  a*  fc>  jurtfreufc  Wuefenurse  between 

the*  £ouri».  Biegfirkid  might  akH^fc  ift*' t whtfm  the  Brttgitndian  twnrtnmwfo  her 

niHtriMou  to  vt,*it  'Worm*.  A*  Bronkiki  to  ^ hair!  mo  yasSAleaa  pnkodeth  **&*  lady 
*ugg09Mit  b*  dmpatofc&a  moA^engerf*  ntotivv  ; hi  the  buuV-  Beside  bel^elf  \vifh  rage, 
ao.  invitation  to  the-  King  of  >V.Uo;r*  Ki  onioUV  t irti*  ^ gv>o  n<  foriijtco  t’O  tka  m'> 
famii  awl  im  lAmsori^to  ne&t  umbmininer'a  ; imsami!  the  inoKt  0|i?!m»!»rioij»  tfitti  eau  W 


feliral  tw  Worms.  j applied  th  ft  wife-,  £Uh*i  then  rrmiie*  uitetbe 

'Siegfried  ace^j? i h the  invitation,  and  at ' imitator,  leaving  Brunhild  nyereome  wjUi 
Y.bf  appointed  time ; cornea  to  Worms,  >Jiuim>  aim)  btibjxftf.  W hen  the  r.f»me«  out 

t tmmd  ty  Khig  Siginiuo’],  bin  agwl  father*  again,  Uih  i|uei*u  Iwt,  urn) 

aiid  >4*  long  tram  iti  .a»-ttr<)  proof  of  her  foul  charge,  Krhnkihi,  who  .i* 

retainer*.'  For  J^rme  day*  uCt*r  thair  arnv-  J mine  prepared  to  ii,  driin*  frorn  her 
al  the  grttac^  anfl.  fe^tttdrkt *iig^O)W:  the  time  / itoj^r  her  M)k*  tlitt  gVt’- 

suiit  w4m4  of  ulk  Brunhild  atota  ja  wjii«-n  H^gTriM'  1»U(i  givvu  h«-rf  avul 

ami  imo^y.  ;£h#  b ciittsaat/tly  • laimcli l vlueb,  if  font&m  -tim  bf-uiiy  but 

nrev  tirk  of  tier-.|?rtt4fttv,':a.iKi;i  tbe‘  liriv^t.'irji^a^  roMBMJtT^il  trreA?*- 

j'a«  mot  new  fov  jrHWi  *$€  ii*  Ouc  day  U •.  table  V'toof  of  fk  **K>-V  ^niit.  i» 

bnpptm4  tlmt  »he  and  Kfjuwluid  'joking- 1 tbnnder^Vniidi  fttr  » Mjunwntt  tbolu  rethem- 
at  aoiue  cliMtApionss  tiiiiiig  in  tbofr  raurtvyard  baring  ibe  ;nte>dffii)  of  lur  Av^ldUig  niglitr 
kf  tbf?.  wben  tin?  latter,  growfug  : ^re  tliat  ^i«gfrbvi  robbed  bvr  0/ 

tdti^d  4«Vot'  lite  kiighiy  lisafa  arcomtilbbed; Shn  send*  '<i»t  Hiifttb«r  t*>  r«nv 
lij  wait  ia  among  the  dc-  pel  the  ybbelrmg^u  king  to  iiia 

that  be  wild  U Ticturioua  und ; cdinte  But  ^ifegfrieid  ftxifc  ^ uhidtJ  to 
-*hcaiid'  xu)e  Burgnmlv  hr  n»-  , eiynfv** ; la*  denu^  Krimbdd^  ehttrV!<%  and 
'kfoiwhr*  Bmixbiid  aukTCAaticfiBy  renutrka  that;  befort>  the  A^mbled  Wiirriot^  taU?H  un 
were  he ir  other,  imiig*  the  adorahln  ?ieg-  o;ithrwith  npltfied 'iVtuni.  io.veud*;t-  Ui^dtnt- 
ftied  tniyiht  dmibtle«sly  rule,  bnf,  h«>  kmg  ^ ai.  more  Tiw  Biir^nnduiufj,  nho 

Gtiiiiii.^?  Urerri,  fc*  but  u Hu?  Ira «*«  ‘ k* »Sb t y 

BuT^YU*diiU5  kmg  That  the  K?i?g  <is  Nerh-  ( ri-mi|uon.  iiulve <y  h\  bin  iimoiMnur,  and .dia- 
erlaud  ■ & . f Negema* r K r Mnhihl  ,nu.S9  the  wbmfti* Y <|iinm  I.  Bui 

piUtuily  denies ; &p&  Hie  di^mit-o  growing  fiagan.  knight  of  Tioity,  uj  not  m- 

tbar . sb»  will  a«uk^t  ij^  eppeutoi  )jy  the  of 

tier  v%jp;  dnv  by  eriU*r'm§  1 «■  iaih  1*.  batiy  bHoau^f 

rbe  txtinKU«tr  VW*fum  :«t4e^ifcj:;p<>88e*sif>d  hi  gr^aio.r  Hud  of 

Sin?  r^irriw  mi  lief  iltt^i:.  Wbeu  tW  lnmr  ( itiilaence nn-t  k»Uj) tlt^T  f hAn  bioj^cUn.  W {hmi 
At  \i**ytv*  come*  romn^  ^bej  eonvauioik  tier  ? \u$  tN)tn|n‘inirttm  wuive  ifV»'aryr  he 
tuaftl^ui  ta'rititi  on  grw^a^stiW ‘ the  *Kei»Wig  4nd  swears  t\»  avenge 


and  then  ndm  to  t be uatbednd, wii^.  ttrun-;  her  wtf>ug8. 

hi lil  ia  aitibg  her  Arrival,  JJri«Mo^uibig- ; Having  voncoiVoO  a platj  of  rnvengt’,  lla- 
KriKibibk  w Hbmn  Jprvet  ln?r ; gao  conlide^  it  M OUntlncr.  M fiiM  the 

Ik  abont  pawing  into  the  laiiTater,  ! kiug  r»»f<ie»e  to  })4Ve  aify  thing  in  tJo  with 
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it ; bat  his  liegeman,  by  artfully  suggesting 
that,  in  case  Siegfried  perishes,  he  will  coine 
in  possession  of  the  hero’s  kingdom,  finally 
induces  him  to  yield  his  assent  to  it.  The 
scheme  is  speedily  arranged  and  in  working 
order.  Messengers  are  hired  to  come  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  with  a pretend- 
ed declaration  of  hostility  from  their  old  en- 
emies, the  kings  of  Dauemark  and  of  Saxony. 
When  Siegfried  hears  the  news,  he  offers  his 
aid  to  GUnther,  who  accepts  it  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude.  Preparations  of 
war  immediately  begin,  and  before  long  are 
completed.  The  day  before  that  set  for  the 
departure  of  the  warriors  from  Worms,  Ha- 
gan presents  himself  before  Krimhild  under 
the  pretext  of  bidding  her  adieu.  He  finds 
the  queen  overcome  with  grief  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  separated  for  a long  period 
from  her  husband.  The  wily  knight,  by 
praising  Siegfried’s  well-known  courage, 
which  ever  leads  him  into  the  bloodiest  en- 
counters, intensifies  this  grief  into  fear  for 
his  safety,  and  by  professions  of  good-will, 
touches  the  wife’s  susceptible  heart.  In  an 
outburst  of  tenderness  and  terror,  she  en- 
treats him : 

“ My  good  friend,  81  r Hagan,  bear  in  remembrance 
still 

How  much  I lore  my  kinsmen,  npr  ever  wished 
them  ill; 

For  tills  requite  my  husband,  nor  let  me  vainly  long : 

He  should  not  pay  the  forfeit  if  I did  Brunhild 
wrong. 

41  My  fault,  pursued  she,  sadly,  good  cauae  had  I to 
rue; 

For  it  I have  fared  badly — he  beat  me  black  and 
blue. 

Such  mischief-making  tattle  his  patience  could  not 
brook, 

And  for  it  ample  vengeance  on  my  poor  limbs  he 
took.” 

After  thus  bewailing  the  revelation  of  one 
secret  confided  to  her  by  her  husband,  she 
proceeds  to  disclose  a far  more  important, 
one.  In  response  to  Hagan’s  inquiry  as  to 
how  he  conld  serve  her  by  protecting  her 
husband,  Krimhild  refers  to  his  adventnre 
with  the  dragon,  and  continues : 

44  So  now  I’ll  tell  the  secret,  dear  friend,  alone  to  thee 

(For  thou,  1 doubt  not,  cousin,  will  keep  thy  faith 
with  me). 

Where  sword  may  pierce  my  darling,  and  death  alt 
on  the  thrust. 

See,  in  thy  truth  and  honor,  how  full,  how  firm,  my 
trust! 

44  As  from  the  dragon's  death-wound  gushed  out  the 
crimson  gore. 

With  the  smoking  torrent  the  warrior  washed  him 
o’er. 

A leaf  then  'twixt  his  shoulders  fell  from  a linden 
bough: 

There  only  steel  can  harm  him ; for  that  I tremble 
now.” 

She  further  promises,  at  Hagan’s  suggestion, 
to  embroider  a little  cross  on  Siegfried’s 
surcoat  above  the  vulnerable  spot,  so  that 
he  may  know  exactly  where  to  protect  him 
from  flying  javelins.  The  knight  of  Trony, 
elated  at  the  success  of  his  ruse,  then  hast- 


ens to  Glint  her,  whom  he  persuades  to  per- 
mit matters  to  go  on  as  previously  planned. 
The  next  day  is  the  one  appointed  for  the 
departure  of  the  warriors.  With  the  morn 
the  feigned  messengers  again  appear.  But 
this  time  they  bring  friendly  messages,  which 
the  king  accepts  by  declaring  further  hos- 
tile movements  on  his  part  shall  cease.  The 
assembled  warriors,  whose  enthusiasm  had 
been  aroused,  received  this  intelligence  with 
unconcealed  disapprobation.  To  appease 
them,  GUnther  proposes  a grand  hunt  in  the 
royal  forests,  to  which  he  particularly  in- 
vites the  Netherland  prince.  Siegfried  is 
not  inclined  to  go,  but  disliking  to  refuse 
his  host,  he  rides  with  the  rest  to  the  royal 
hunting  ground.  Once  engaged  in  the  sport, 
however,  he  pursues  it  with  passionate  zeal, 
and  when,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west- 
ern heaven,  the  bugle  call  signals  the  hunt- 
ers to  re -assemble,  he  brings  to  the  meeting- 
place  a greater  number  of  beasts,  and  fiercer 
ones,  than  all  the  other  warriors.  When  all 
are  assembled,  the  hungry  sportsmen  sit 
down  to  the  repast  prepared  by  the  king’s 
domestics.  Never  before  were  hunters  bet- 
ter served ; but  to  the  abundant  cbeer,  wine 
is  lacking.  Siegfried  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
this  want.  In  reply,  Hagan  states  that  it 
is  bis  fault;  he  thought  the  repast  would 
be  spread  in  a distant  part  of  the  forest,  and 
had  sent  the  wine  thither.  He  adds  that  a 
little  way  off  there  is  a spring  of  cold  water, 
and  proposes  they  shall  ran  a race  to  it. 
Siegfried,  good-natured,  accepts  the  apology 
and  the  challenge,  and  with  GUnther  aud 
Hagan  he  starts  on  a race  to  the  rill.  He  * 
is  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  spot,  bnt  waits 
for  the  king  to  come  np  and  drink  before 
satisfying  his  own  thirst.  When  GUnther 
is  done  drinking,  the  hero  lays  aside  his 
weapons  and  kueels  down  to  drink.  A rapid 
sign  passes  between  GUnther  and  Hagan ; 
the  former  hastily  shoves  the  warrior’s  sword 
beyond  his  reach,  while  Hagan,  seizing  his 
spear,  hurls  it  with  all  his  power  at  the  faint 
cross  embroidered  on  Siegfried’s  surcoat. 
The  deadly  weapon  pierces  the  corselet,  and 
remaius  sticking  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  warrior.  With  a cry,  he  starts  up  and 
grasps  for  his  sword.  It  has  been  removed ; 
but  bis  shield  is  within  reach.  In  an  in- 
stant that  is  in  his  grasp ; another,  and  the 
weapon  is  whirling  through  the  air  after 
the  flying  assassin.  Hagan  is  felled  by  the 
blow,  which  resounds  through  the  forest, 
and  brings  the  rest  of  the  warriors  to  the 
spot.  The  dying  hero  had  expended  liis 
last  strength  in  the  tremendous  blow ; now, 
writhing  with  pain,  he  44  falls  among  the 
flowerets.”  Once,  starting  up,  he  motions 
GUnther  to  approach,  whom  he  entreats  as 
a brother  and  a knight  to  protect  the  wife 
he  leaves  behind.  Death  freezes  the  hero’s 
lips  while  this  tender  entreaty  still  hovers 
on  them. 
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of  the  stranger’s  presence,  and  perceive 
their  garments  in  his  hands,  they  swim 
down  to  him ; and  while  floating  in  the 
water  before  him,  one  of  the  wise  maidens 
offers  to  reveal  the  future  of  the  knight 
and  his  companions  if  he  will  render  up 
their  garments.  Hagan  agrees ; whereupon 
she  tells  him  that  the  Burgundians  may 
ride  without  fear  to  Etzel’s  land — great 
honor  awaits  them  there.  The  knight,  as 
he  had  promised,  hands  back  their  raiment, 
and  is  about  riding  away  in  lighter  mood, 
when  one  of  the  other  two  maidens  calls 
him  back.  She  declares  her  aunt  has  lied 
to  him  in  order  to  get  back  the  garments : 
the  truth  is,  death  awaits  every  man  of  the 
Burgundians,  except  the  king’s  chaplain,  in 
Hun  land.  Hagan  is  furious,  but  not  mind- 
ing his  reproaches,  she  good-naturedly  goes 
on  to  inform  him  how  to  find  and  subdue 
the  ferry-man  he  seeks.  She  tells  him  that 
he  is  a faithful  servant  of  the  surly  lord 
who  rules  over  the  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river ; he  has  been  commanded 
not  to  ferry  any  stranger  over  the  river,  and 
can  be  made  to  do  so  only  by  stratagem. 
The  knight  would  probably  find  him  pad- 
dling on  the  river;  from  the  shore  he  must 
call  out  loudly  that  he  is  Almerich  (an  ally 
of  the  lord  of  the  land),  and  wishes  to  be 
ferried  across  the  river. 

And,  indeed,  when  Hagan  arrives  at  the 
river’s  edge,  he  does  see  the  ferry-man  pad- 
dling in  the  stream.  So  he  calls  out,  as  the 
wise  maiden  had  directed,  that  he  wishes  to 
be  ferried  over  the  river;  he  is  Almerich! 
At  the  mention  of  this  name  the  ferry-man 
begins  rowing  toward  the  shore,  but  he  no 
sooner  reaches  the  bank  than  he  discovers 
the  trick  practiced  on  him.  With  an  oath,  j 
he  begins  to  row  away  again,  when  Hagan, 
with  a bound,  leaps  into  the  boat.  The  surly 
fellow  raises  his  oar  to  strike  down  the  in- 
truder ; but  the  knight, perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, draws  his  sword,  and  with  one  blow 
lays  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  grim  war- 
rior casts  the  dead  body  overboard;  then 
takes  the  oar  in  hand  and  rows  down  the 
stream  to  his  companions.  To  their  excla- 
mations of  surprise  at  his  coming  alone,  he 
states  that  he  found  the  boat  in  a low  mead- 
ow land,  and  had  taken  possession  of  it  to 
transport  them  and  their  effects  across  the 
river.  To  this  work  of  transportation  they 
set  themselves  at  once,  but  it  is  late  after- 
noon before  it  is  finished.  When  on  the 
point  of  again  mounting  their  steeds  to  pur- 
sue their  journey,  Hagan’s  eyes  accidental- 
ly fall  on  the  king’s  chaplain,  seated  on  a 
relique  chest  near  the  river’s  edge.  A quick 
thought  rushes  through  the  warrior’s  mind : 
he  will  render  false  the  wise  maiden’s  proph- 
ecy ! With  a bound  he  is  at  the  chaplain’s 
side ; an  instant,  and  the  priest  is  struggling 
in  the  water.  The  drowning  man  cries  for 
help,  but  the  stem  knight  forbids,  and  none 
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dares  defy  him.  At  last,  by  mighty  exertion 
on  his  own  part,  and  by  God’s  almighty  hand, 
the  holy  man  reaches  the  opposite  shore. 
Woe  pierces  the  bold  warrior’s  heart  when 
he  beholds  the  chaplain’s  escape;  it  con- 
vinces him  of  the  truth  of  the  maiden’s  and 
of  his  own  heart’s  prophecy.  Whirling  on 
his  heel,  he  strides  down  to  the  river,  and 
seizing  the  shallop  which  lay  secured  there, 
he  breaks  it  in  piecemeal ; then,  addressing 
his  companions,  he  tells  them  of  the  wise 
maiden’s  prophecy,  and  declares  he  destroy- 
ed the  boat  to  destroy  the  hope  of  escape 
any  coward  among  them  might  entertain. 
But  no  one  cherishes  a desire  to  escape  their 
common  doom.  With  one  accord  they  ac- 
cept it,  with  the  grim  determination  to  die 
as  they  had  lived — like  brave  warriors. 

So  they  wend  on  their  way.  At  night-fall 
they  are  attacked  by  the  lord  of  the  land, 
with  an  armed  band  of  followers.  He  seeks 
vengeanoe  for  his  murdered  ferry-man.  In 
the  fight  which  ensues,  the  band  is  routed 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  their  chief  slain. 

On  the  following  day  the  warriors  arrive 
at  Passau,  where  they  tarry  one  day  with  its 
bishop,  Pilgrim,  the  uncle  of  the  Burgundian 
monarchs.  On  the  boundary  of  Austria  they 
are  met  by  Margrave  Rudiger,  who  invites 
them  to  his  castle,  where  their  whole  party 
is  feasted  four  days.  At  one  of  the  grand  ban- 
quets the  Margrave’s  fair  daughter  appears. 
The  knights  are  so  enchanted  by  the  grace- 
ful vision  that  they  propose  Gishelher  shall 
marry  the  young  Margravine.  After  some 
hesitation  on  the  Margrave’s  part,  who  re- 
minds them  that  he  is  an  exile  from  his  own 
country,  and  in  Austria  but  a vassal  of  King 
Etzel,  the  betrothal  of  the  young  pair  is  con- 
summated. The  warriors  depart,  promis- 
ing to  stop  on  the  return  to  take  with  them 
Gishelher’s  fair  bride. 

Soon  after,  they  arrive  at  their  ultimate 
destination,  where  they  are  received  by  the 
Hunnish  king  with  great  cordiality.  But 
Krimhild  deigns  to  greet  none  but  Gishel- 
her. The  fierce  knight  of  Trony  marks  the 
slight,  and  takes  warning  from  it.  An  oc- 
casion offering  itself,  he  shows  his  anger 
and  contempt  for  the  queen  by  remaining 
seated  in  her  presence,  and  persuading  his 
companion,  the  terrible  Folker,  the  Minstrel, 
to  follow  his  example.  The  Huns  who  wit- 
ness this  insult  to  their  mistress  are  over- 
come with  indignation,  but  their  loyalty 
pales  before  the  fear  the  two  strange  war- 
riors inspire.  They  put  off  revenge  till 
night  shall  come  on,  when  the  strangers 
can  be  attacked  and  slain  in  their  beds. 
But  this  traitorous  design  is  suspected  by 
Trony’s  bold  knight,  and  frustrated  by  his 
keeping  watch  all  night  long,  with  Folker, 
before  the  doors  of  their  companions’  apart- 
ments. 

The  next  morning  the  festivities  held  in 
honor  of  the  strangers’  arrival  begin  with  a 
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grand  tournament.  So  skilled  in  arms  are 
Gunther’s  men  that  all  the  Hunnish  warriors 
who  venture  in  the  lists  against  them  are 
vanquished.  Hagan  grows  tired  of  the  easy 
sport  at  length,  and  begins  to  scoff  at  King 
Etzel’s  men,  when  a knight  of  proud  bear- 
ing and  great  beauty  enters  the  lists.  Fol- 
ker  is  seized  with  sudden  fury  at  the  sight, 
and  before  the  stranger  can  prepare  for  ac- 
tion, he  rushes  upon  him  and  savagely 
pierces  him  through  with  his  lance.  This 
outrageous  act  inspires  horror  and  indigna- 
tion alike  in  Burgundians  and  Huns,  and 
the  latter  are  about  rushing  in  a body  on 
the  perpetrator  of  it,  when  Etzel  peremp- 
torily commands  them  to  lay  down  their 
swords ; the  deed,  he  declares,  was  a mis- 
adventure, and  his  guest  innocent  of  any 
guilty  intention.  The  pending  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  irritated  peoples  is  thus  once 
more  delayed. 

But  how  admirably  do  her  enemies  serve 
the  Hunnish  queen’s  purpose ; indeed,  they 
themselves  seem  to  invite  destruction  to 
fall  on  their  heads. 

Still  Krimhild  can  not  trust  to  a general, 
unpremeditated  uprising  against  the  insult- 
ing crew  of  Burgundian  warriors ; by  every 
means  in  her  power  she  tries  to  irritate 
her  Hunnish  liegemen ; and  by  recounting 
the  wrongs  she  had  suffered  at  the  stran- 
gers’ hands,  she  endeavors  to  win  to  her 
service  the  chief  of  her  husband’s  kins- 
men. The  lofty -minded  Dietrich  of  Bern 
and  Margrave  Rudiger  indignantly  refuse 
to  take  any  part  in,  and  threaten  to  re- 
veal, her  traitorous  designs;  but  Blood  el, 
King  Etzel’s  brother,  is  brought  to  promise 
he  will  attack  the  Btrangers  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, by  the  engagement  on  Krimhild’s 
part  to  bestow  on  him  a beauteous  bride  and 
a much-coveted  castle. 

Evening  finds  King  Etzel  and  his  court, 
with  the  most  noble  of  his  guests,  in  the 
grand  banquet  hall  of  the  castle;  those 
whose  rank  does  not  entitle  them  to  a seat 
at  the  royal  board  are  entertained  in  a dis- 
tant hall.  The  king  is  in  high  good  hu- 
mor, and,  desirous  of  proving  his  friendly 
feelings  for  his  guests,  he  has  his  young  son 
Ortlieb  brought  to  him.  He  then  presents 
the  boy  to  Giinther,  asking  the  Burgundian 
monarch  to  take  the  child  and  rear  him  at 
his  court.  The  little  prince  is  being  pre- 
sented from  one  table  to  another,  when  a 
dreadful  tumult  is  heard  without,  and  ar- 
rests the  attention  of  all  present. 

While  at  the  royal  board  all  have  been 
engaged  in  feasting  in  the  distant  banquet 
hall,  Bloodel  aud  his  men  had  fallen  on 
the  Burgundians  under  Dankwart,  Hagan’s 
brother;  from  the  terrible  conflict  which 
had  ensued  Dankwart  had  escaped,  after 
slaying  the  chief  of  his  perfidious  foes,  and 
now  rushes  into  the  royal  banquet  hall  to 
warn  his  companions  of  their  danger.  At 


the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Hagan  starts  to 
his  feet.  Commanding  his  brother  to  guard 
the  door,  the  fierce  knight  strides  to  a table 
near  by,  where  he  snatches  from  Krimhild’s 
arms  the  little  Ortlieb,  whose  head  he  strikes 
off  with  his  sword  and  throws  into  the  moth- 
er’s lap.  This  act  is  the  signal  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a terrible  conflict  between  the 
Huns  and  Burgundians,  which,  after  raging 
till  the  floor  of  the  hall  is  covered  every 
where  with  heaps  of  slain  warriors,  is  check- 
ed by  the  command  of  Hagan  at  the  sup- 
plication of  Dietrich  of  Bern,  who  is  permit- 
ted to  lead  from  the  ghastly  scene  the 
Hunnish  king  and  his  consort,  and  then  re- 
commences with  insatiable  fury.  At  last,  of 
all  the  Huns  who  sat  at  the  royal  board  not 
one  remains  alive,  and  the  redoubted  Bur- 
gundians begin  to  rest  their  swords;  but 
Gishelher — the  Child  no  longer,  for  the  taste 
of  blood  has  transformed  him  into  a fero- 
cious animal,  arouses  them  to  fling  from 
their  presence  the  bodies  of  their  traitorous 
foes.  So  they  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
hall,  and  cast  down  the  stone  steps  the  dead 
and  dying  Huns.  A wail  burst  from  the 
warriors  assembled  without.  Urged  on  by 
their  chiefs  and  by  their  own  passions,  they 
endeavor  to  ascend  into  the  hall.  But  Fol- 
ker  and  Hagan  guard  the  platform,  and  hew 
down  every  man  who  ventures  against  them. 

After  watching  from  a distance  the  vain 
efforts  of  her  liegemen,  Krimhild  commands 
the  hall  to  be  set  on  fire.  Boon  the  flames 
begin  to  dart  and  crackle  around  the  Bur- 
gundian warriors,  and  to  lick  with  scorch- 
ing tongues  their  armor  and  heat  it  into 
softness.  Dreadful  are  the  red-tongued  fu- 
ries, dreadful  the  internal  burning,  which  at 
last  drives  the  warriors  to  cut  fresh  gashes 
in  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to  drink  the 
wet  blood  which  gushes  from  the  wounds. 

To  suoh  pictures  as  this,  of  almost  beast- 
ly ferocity,  there  is  no  end.  The  seven 
final  chapters  of  the  Lay  abound  with  them. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  cruel 
bloodshed  occurs  an  episode  unsurpassed  in 
literature  for  lofty  pathos.  It  is  that  which 
describes  the  coming  of  the  Margrave  Rudi- 
ger, the  noblest  of  all  knights,  “ whose  heart 
gives  virtues  birth,  as  meadows  grass  and 
flowerets  in  the  sweet  month  of  May ;”  his 
controversy  with  Krimhild,  who  demands 
now  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  given 
her  when,  as  embassador,  he  came  to  Worms 
to  woo  her,  and  when  the  knight  replies 
that  he  pledged  his  service  and  life,  but  not 
his  soul ; his  interviews  with  Etzel,  whom 
he  asks  to  take  back  every  thing  his  royal 
liberality  has  bestowed,  and  release  him 
from  the  duty  to  obey  his  lord’s  commands 
against  his  conscience;  his  despair  when 
the  king  persists  in  supplicating  his  help; 
his  subsequent  attack  on  the  Burgundians, 
which  he  preludes  with  words  of  just  and 
noble  sentiment,  and  by  a last  act  of  gener- 
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osity  (he  gives  Hagan  his  own  shield  to  re- 
place the  warrior’s  broken  one) ; his  brave 
deeds,  and  his  death.  The  blow  that  lays 
low  the  noble  knight  is  struck  by  Gernot, 
with  the  very  same  sword  the  Margravine 
had  presented  to  him  on  leaving  Austria. 
Universal  is  the  wail  that  rises  when  Rudi- 
ger falls ; within  the  charred  walls  of  the 
hall  the  remaining  Burgundians  spread  out 
the  rigid  limbs  and  cover  them  reverently, 
and  when,  without,  their  foes  cry  aloud  for 
the  body,  they  lift  it  up  carefully  and  de- 
liver it  to  Etzel’s  men.  Then,  once  more, 
the  contest  rages.  Dietrich  of  Bern  now  for 
the  first  time  leads  on  his  men  to  avenge 
brave  Rudiger’s  death.  He  no  longer  hes- 
itates for  any  sentiment  of  honor;  rage 
gives  to  his  arm  a power  as  mighty  as  that 
possessed  by  the  desperate  strangers.  One 
by  one  they  fall,  till  at  last  only  Hagan  and 
GUnther  remain.  Them  he  leads  as  captives 
to  Krimhild,  from  whom  he  exacts  a solemn 
promise  that  these  mightiest  of  warriors 
shall  suffer  no  harm. 

But  the  queen  has  yearned  too  long  and 
too  fiercely  for  this  moment  to  reflect  an  in- 
stant on  keeping  sacred  this  promise.  She 
orders  both  warriors  to  be  imprisoned  in 
separate  dungeons,  whither  she  repairs  soon 
after.  Outrage  inflicted  on  the  one  pas- 
sion of  this  woman’s  affectionate  nature  has 
changed  the  once  gentle  maiden  and  wife 
into  an  almost  fiend.  How  now  does  she 


gloat  over  her  captive’s  misery ! When  she 
demands  of  him  to  reveal  where  in  the  Rhine 
the  Niebelungen  hoard,  which  was  Sieg- 
fried’s morning  gift  to  her,  is  sunken,  and 
he  refuses  on  the  ground  that  he  has  pledged 
his  royal  masters  not  to  do  so  while  they 
live,  how  coldly  she  turns  to  a servant  and 
commands  him  to  fetch  hither  her  royal 
brother’s  head ! And  when  the  bloody  mem- 
ber is  brought,  and  although  now  not  one 
of  his  masters  live,  the  knight  still  refuses 
to  reveal  the  secret,  how  like  a tiger  does 
she  spring  on  him,  and  wrenching  from  his 
grasp  Siegfried’s  sword,  sever  with  it  the 
mocker’s  head  from  the  shoulders!  Sieg- 
fried’s sword!  how  tightly  the  maddened 
woman,  unconscious  of  the  deed  she  has 
just  wrought  with  it,  clasps  the  hallowed 
weapon  to  her  bosom,  heedless  of  the  wounds 
the  sharp  blade  cuts  in  naked  hands  and 
bosom!  Etzel  shudders  at  the  sight,  so 
overcome  with  horror  that  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  hand  of  Dietrich  of  Bern’s 
man,  who,  to  avenge  his  master,  who  had 
pledged  Hagan  his  prompt  release,  rushes 
forward  and  slays  the  traitorous  queen. 
Here  ends  the  Niebelungen  Lay.  To  sev- 
eral of  the  manuscript  copies  of  it  there  is 
a third  part  attached,  styled  the  Plage , or 
Lament.  This  addition,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  modern,  and  consequently 
is  not  included  in  our  sketch  of  the  original 
old  German  epic. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

COCKS  AND  COXCOMBS. 

MAJOR  HOCKIN  brought  the  only  fly  as 
yet  to  be  found  in  Bruntsea,  to  meet 
me  at  Newport,  where  the  railway  ended  at 
present,  for  want  of  further  encouragement. 

“Very  soon  yon  go,”  he  cried  out  to  the 
bulkheads,  or  buffers,  or  whatever  are  the 
things  that  close  the  career  of  a land-en- 
gine. “Station-master,  you  are  very  wise 
in  putting  in  yonr  very  best  cabbage  plants 
there.  You  understand  your  own  company. 
Well  done ! If  I were  to  offer  you  a shilling 
apiece  for  those  young  early  Yorks,  what 
would  you  say,  now  ?” 

“ Weel,  a think  I should  say  nah,  Sir,”  the 
Scotch  station-master  made  answer,  with  a 
grin,  while  he  pulled  off  his  cap  of  office  and 
put  on  a dissolute  Glengary.  “They  are  a 
veery  fine  young  kail,  that  always  pays  for 
planting.” 

“ The  villain !”  said  the  Major,  as  I jump- 
ed into  the  fly.  “ However,  I snppose  he 
does  quite  right.  Set  a thief  to  watch  a 
thief.  The  company  are  big  rogues,  and  he 
tries  to  be  a bigger.  We  shall  cut  through 
his  garden  in  about  three  months,  just  when 
his  cabbages  are  getting  firm,  and  their  value 


will  exceed  that  of  pine-apples.  The  sur- 
veyor will  come  down  and  certify,  and  the 
‘ damage  to  crops’  will  be  at  least  five  pounds, 
when  they  have  no  right  to  sow  even  mus- 
tard and  cress,  and  a saucepan  would  hold 
all  the  victuals  on  the  land.” 

From  this  I perceived  that  my  host  was 
as  full  of  his  speculative  schemes  as  ever; 
and  soon  he  made  the  driver  of  the  one-horse 
fly  turn  aside  from  the  unfenced  road  and 
take  the  turf.  “ Coachman,”  he  cried,  “just 
drive  along  the  railway ; you  won’t  have  the 
chance  much  longer.” 

There  was  no  sod  turned  yet  and  no  rod 
set  up ; but  the  driver  seemed  to  know  what 
was  meant,  and  took  us  over  the  springy 
turf  where  once  had  run  the  river.  And 
the  salt  breath  of  the  sea  came  over  the 
pebble  ridge,  full  of  appetite  and  briskness, 
after  so  much  London. 

“It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  I ever 
heard  of,”  Major  Hockin  began  to  say  to  me. 
“ Poor  Shovelin ! poor  Shovelin ! A man  of 
large  capital — the  very  thing  we  want.  It 
might  have  been  the  making  of  this  place. 
I have  very  little  doubt  that  I must  have 
brought  him  to  see  our  great  natural  ad- 
vantages— the  beauty  of  the  situation,  the 
salubrity  of  the  air,  the  absence  of  all  clay, 
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or  marsh,  or  noxious  deposit,  the  bright  crisp 
turf,  and  the  noble  underlay  of  chalk,  which 
(if  you  perceive  my  meaning)  can  not  retain 
any  damp,  but  transmits  it  into  sweet  natu- 
ral wells.  Why,  driver,  where  the  devil  are 
you  driving  us  f” 

“ No  fear,  your  honor.  I know  every  trick 
of  it.  It  won't  come  over  the  wheels,  I do 
believe,  and  it  does  all  the  good  in  the  world 
to  his  sand-cracks.  Whoa-ho,  my  boy,  then ! 
And  the  young  lady's  feet  might  go  up  upon 
the  cushion,  if  her  boots  is  thin,  Sir ; and  Mr. 
Rasper  will  excuse  of  it." 

“What  the" — something  hot — “do  you 
mean,  Sir!"  the  Major  roared  over  the  wa- 
ter, which  seemed  to  be  deepening  as  we 
went  on.  “Pull  out  this  instant ; pull  out, 
I tell  you,  or  you  shall  have  three  months' 
hard  labor.  May  I be  d— d now — my  dear, 
I beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  with  such 
sincerity — I simply  mean,  may  I go  straight- 
way to  the  devil,  if  I don't  put  this  fellow  on 
the  tread-mill.  Oh,  you  can  pull  out  now, 
then,  can  you  f" 

“ If  your  honor  pleases,  I never  did  pull 
in,”  the  poor  driver  answered,  being  fright- 
ened at  the  excitement  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  “ My  orders  was,  miss,  to  drive  along 
the  line  coming  on  now  just  to  Bruntsea,  and 
keep  in  the  middle  of  that  same  I did,  and 
this  here  little  wet  is  a haxident — a haxi- 
dent  of  the  full  moon,  I do  assure  you,  and 
the  wind  coming  over  the  sea,  as  you  might 
say.  These  pebbles  is  too  round,  miss,  to 
stick  to  one  another ; you  couldn't  expect  it 
of  them ; and  sometimes  the  water  here  and 
there  comes  a-leaking  like  through  the  bot- 
tom. I have  seed  it  so,  ever  since  I can  re- 
member." 

“ I don't  believe  a word  of  it,"  the  M^jor 
said,  as  we  waited  a little  for  the  vehicle  to 
drain,  and  I made  a nosegay  of  the  bright 
sea  flowers.  “ Tell  me  no  lies,  Sir ; you  be- 
long to  the  West  Bruntseyans,  and  you  have 
driven  us  into  a vile  bog  to  scare  me.  They 
have  bribed  you.  I see  the  whole  of  it.  Tell 
me  the  truth,  and  you  shall  have  five  shil- 
lings." 

The  driver  looked  over  the  marshes  as  if 
he  had  never  received  such  an  offer  before. 
Five  shillings  for  a falsehood  would  have 
seemed  the  proper  thing,  and  have  called 
for  a balance  of  considerations,  and  made  a 
demand  upon  his  energies.  But  to  earn 
five  shillings  by  the  truth  had  never  fallen 
to  his  luck  before;  and  he  turned  to  me, 
because  I smiled,  and  he  said,  “Will  you 
taste  the  water,  miss  t" 

“ Bless  me !"  cried  the  Major,  “ now  I nev- 
er thought  of  that.  Common  people  have 
such  ways  about  things  they  are  used  to! 
I might  have  stood  here  for  a month,  and 
never  have  thought  of  that  way  to  settle 
it.  Ridiculously  simple.  Give  me  a taste, 
Erema.  Ah,  that  is  the  real  beauty  of  our 
coast,  my  dear!  The  strongest  proportion 


of  the  saline  element — I should  know  the 
taste  of  it  any  where.  No  sea- weed,  no  fishy 
particles,  no  sludge,  no  beards  of  oysters. 
The  pure,  uncontaminated,  perfect  brine, 
that  sets  every  male  and  female  on  his  legs, 
varicose,  orthopedic — I forget  their  scien- 
tiflcs,  but  I know  the  smack  of  it." 

“ Certainly,"  I said,  “ it  is  beautifully  salt. 
It  will  give  you  an  appetite  for  dinner,  Ma- 
jor Hockin.  I could  drink  a pint  of  it,  after 
all  that  smoke.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  a 
serious  thing  for  the  sea  itself  to  come  pour- 
ing through  the  bottom  of  this  pebble  hank 
in  this  way  f " 

“ Not  at  all.  No,  I rather  like  it.  It  opens 
up  many  strictly  practical  ideas.  It  adds 
very  much  to  the  value  of  the  land.  For 
instance,  a ‘ salt-lick,’  as  your  sweet  Yankees 
call  it — and  set  up  an  infirmary  for  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  And  better  still,  the  baths, 
the  baths,  my  dear.  No  expense  for  piping, 
or  pumping,  or  any  thing.  Only  place  your 
marble  at  the  proper  level,  and  twice  a day 
you  have  the  grand  salubrious  sparkling  in- 
flux of  ocean's  self,  self-filtered,  and  by  its 
own  operation  permeated  with  a fine  sili- 
ceous element.  What  foreign  mud  could 
compete  with  such  a bath  f" 

“But  supposing  there  should  come  too 
much  of  it,"  I said,  “and  wash  both  the 
baths  and  the  bathers  away  T" 

“Such  an  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  a nicety.  I am  very  glad  I hap- 
pened to  observe  this  thing,  this — this  noble 
phenomenon.  I shall  speak  to  Montague 
about  it  at  once,  before  I am  half  an  hour 
older.  My  dear,  you  have  made  a conquest ; 
I quite  forgot  to  tell  you ; but  never  mind 
that  for  the  present.  Driver,  here  is  half  a 
crown  for  you.  Your  master  will  put  down 
the  fly  to  my  account.  He  owes  me  a heri- 
ot.  I shall  claim  his  best  beast,  the  moment 
he  gets  one  without  a broken  wind." 

As  the  Major  Bpoke,  he  got  out  at  his  own 
door  with  all  his  wonted  alacrity;  but  in- 
stead of  offering  me  his  hand,  as  he  always 
had  done  in  London,  he  skipped  up  his  nine 
steps,  on  purpose  (as  I saw)  that  somebody 
else  might  come  down  for  me.  And  this 
was  Sir  Montague  Hockin,  as  I feared  was 
only  too  likely  from  what  had  been  said. 
If  I had  even  suspected  that  this  gentle- 
man was  at  Bruntlands,  I would  have  done 
my  utmost  to  stay  where  I was,  in  spite  of 
all  absence  of  money.  Betsy  would  gladly 
have  allowed  me  to  remain,  without  paying 
even  a farthing,  until  it  should  become  con- 
venient. Pride  had  forbidden  me  to  speak 
of  this;  but  I would  have  got  over  that 
pride  much  rather  than  meet  this  Sir  Mon- 
tague Hockin  thus.  Some  instinct  told  me 
to  avoid  him  altogether;  and  having  so  lit- 
tle now  of  any  other  guidance,  I attached, 
perhaps,  foolish  importance  to  that. 

However,  it  was  not  the  part  of  a lady  to 
be  rude  to  any  one  through  instinct ; and  I 
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knew  already  that  in  England  young  wom- 
en are  not  quite  such  masters  of  their  own 
behavior  as  in  the  far  West  they  are  allowed 
to  be.  And  so  I did  my  best  that,  even  in 
my  eyes,  he  should  not  see  how  vexed  I was 
at  meeting  him.  And  soon  it  appeared  that 
this  behavior,  however  painful  to  me,  was 
no  less  wise  than  good,  because  both  with 
my  host  and  hostess  this  new  visitor  was 
already  at  the  summit  of  all  good  graces. 
He  had  conquered  the  Major  by  admiration 
of  all  his  schemes  and  upshots,  and  even 
offering  glimmers  of  the  needful  money  in 
the  distance ; and  Mrs.  Hockin  lay  quite  at 
his  feet  ever  since  he  had  opened  a hamper 
and  produced  a pair  of  frizzled  fowls,  creat- 
ures of  an  extraordinary  aspect,  toothed 
all  over  like  a dandelion  plant,  with  every 
feather  sticking  inside  out.  When  I saw 
them,  I tried  for  my  life  not  to  laugh,  and 
biting  my  lips  very  hard,  quite  succeeded, 
until  the  cock  opened  up  a pair  of  sleepy 
eyes,  covered  with  comb  and  very  sad  in- 
versions, and  glancing  with  complacency  at 
his  wife  (who  stood  beneath  him,  even  more 
turned  inside  out),  capered  with  his  twiggy 
legs,  and  gave  a long,  sad  crow.  Mrs.  Hock- 
in looked  at  him  with  intense  delight. 

“ Erema,  is  it  possible  that  you  laugh  f I 
thought  that  you  never  laughed,  Erema.  At 
any  rate,  if  you  ever  do  indulge,  you  might 
choose  a fitter  opportunity,  I think.  You 
have  spoiled  his  demonstration  altogether 
— see,  he  does  not  understand  such  unkind- 
ness— and  it  is  the  very  first  he  has  uttered 
since  he  came.  Oh,  poor  Fluffsky !” 

“ I am  very,  very  sorry.  But  how  was  I 
to  help  it  f I would  not,  on  any  account, 
have  stopped  him  if  I had  known  he  was 
so  sensitive.  Fluffsky,  do  please  to  begin 
again." 

“ These  beggars  are  nothing  at  all,  I can 
assure  you,"  said  Sir  Montague,  coming  to 
my  aid,  when  Fluffsky  spumed  all  our 
prayers  for  one  more  crow.  “Mrs.  Hockin, 
if  yon  really  would  like  to  have  a fowl  that 
even  Lady  Clara  Crowcombe  has  not  got, 
yon  shall  have  it  in  a week,  or  a fortnight, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a month,  if  I can  manage  it. 
They  are  not  to  be  had  except  through  cer- 
tain channels,  and  the  fellows  who  write 
the  poultry  books  have  never  even  heard 
of  them.” 

“Oh,  how  delighted  I shall  be!  Lady 
Clara  despises  all  her  neighbors  so.  But 
do  they  lay  eggs  ? Half  the  use  of  keep- 
ing poultry,  when  you  never  kill  them,  is  to 
get  an  egg  for  breakfast ; and  Major  Hockin 
looks  round  and  says, 1 Now  is  this  our  own  V 
and  I can  not  say  that  it  is ; and  I am  vexed 
with  the  books,  and  he  begins  to  laugh  at 
me.  People  said  it  was  for  want  of  chalk, 
but  they  walk  upon  nothing  but  chalk,  as 
yon  can  see.” 

“ And  their  food,  Mrs.  Hockin.  They  are 
walking  upon  that.  Starve  them  for  a 


week,  and  forty  eggs  at  least  will  reward 
you  for  stern  discipline.” 

But  all  this  little  talk  I only  tell  to  show 
how  good  and  soft  Mrs.  Hockin  was ; and  her 
husband,  in  spite  of  all  his  self-opinion,  and 
resolute  talk  about  money  and  manorial 
dues,  in  his  way,  perhaps,  was  even  less  to 
be  trusted  to  get  his  cash  out  of  any  poor 
and  honest  man. 

On  the  very  day  after  my  return  from 
London  I received  a letter  from  “ Colonel 
Gundry”  (as  we  always  called  the  Sawyer 
now,  through  his  kinship  to  the  Major),  and, 
as  it  can  not  easily  be  put  into  less  compass, 
I may  as  well  give  his  very  words : 

“Dear  Alias  Rema, — Your  last  favor  to 
hand,  with  thanks.  Every  thing  is  going  on 
all  right  with  us.  The  mill  is  built  up,  and 
goes  better  than  ever ; more  orders  on  hand 
than  we  can  get  through.  We  have  not 
cracked  the  big  nugget  yet.  Expect  the 
government  to  take  him  at  a trifle  below 
value,  for  Washington  Museum.  Must  have 
your  consent ; but,  for  my  part,  would  rath- 
er let  him  go  there  than  break  him.  Am 
ready  to  lose  a few  dollars  upon  him,  par- 
ticularly as  he  might  crack  up  all  quartzy 
in  the  middle.  They  offer  to  take  him  by 
weight  at  three  dollars  and  a half  per  pound 
below  standard.  Please  say  if  agreeable. 

“ I fear,  my  dear,  that  there  are  bad  times 
coming  for  all  of  us  here  in  this  part.  Not 
about  money,  but  a long  sight  worse;  bad 
will,  and  contention,  and  rebellion,  perhaps. 
What  we  hear  concerning  it  is  not  much 
here ; but  even  here  thoughts  are  very  much 
divided.  Ephraim  takes  a different  view 
from  mine ; which  is  not  a right  thing  for 
a grandson  to  do ; and  neighbor  Sylvester 
goes  with  him.  The  Lord  send  agreement 
and  concord  among  us;  but,  if  He  doeth  so, 
He  must  change  his  mind  first,  for  every  man 
is  borrowing  his  neighbor's  gun. 

“If  there  is  any  thiug  that  you  can  do 
to  turn  Ephraim  back  to  his  duty,  my  dear, 
I am  sure  that,  for  love  of  us,  you  will  do 
it.  If  Firm  was  to  run  away  from  me  now, 
and  go  fighting  on  behalf  of  slavery,  I never 
should  care  more  for  naught  upon  this  side 
of  Jordan ; and  the  new  mill  might  go  to  Jer- 
icho ; though  it  does  look  uncommon  hand- 
some now,  I can  assure  you,  and  tears  through 
its  work  like  a tiger. 

“Noting  symptoms  in  your  last  of  the 
price  of  things  in  England,  and  having  car- 
ried over  some  to  your  account,  inclosed 
please  to  find  a bill  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, though  not  likely  to  be  wanted  yet. 
Have  a care  of  your  money,  my  dear;  but 
pay  your  way  handsome,  as  a Castle  wood 
should  do.  Jowler  goes  his  rounds  twice  a 
day  looking  for  you ; and  somebody  else 
never  hangs  his  hat  up  without  casting  one 
eye  at  the  corner  you  know.  Sylvester’s  girl 
was  over  here  last  week,  dashing  about  as 
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usual.  If  Firm  goes  South,  he  may  have 
her,  for  aught  I care,  and  never  see  saw-mill 
again.  But  I hope  that  the  Lord  will  spare 
my  old  days  such  disgrace  and  tribulation. 

“ About  you  know  what,  my  dear,  be  not 
overanxious.  I have  been  young,  and  now 
am  old,  as  the  holy  Psalmist  says ; and  the 
more  I see  of  the  ways  of  men,  the  less  I ver- 
ily think  of  them.  Their  good  esteem,  their 
cap  in  hand,  their  fair  fame,  as  they  call  it, 
goes  by  accident,  and  fortune,  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  and  the  way  the  clever  ones 
have  of  tickling  them.  A great  man  laughs 
at  the  flimsy  of  it,  and  a good  one  goes  to 
his  conscience.  Your  father  saw  these  things 
at  their  value.  I have  often  grieved  that 
you  can  not  see  them  so ; but  perhaps  I have 
liked  you  none  the  worse,  my  dear. 

“ Don’t  forget  about  going  South.  A word 
from  you  may  stop  him.  It  is  almost  the 
only  hope  I have,  and  even  that  may  be  too 
late.  Suan  Isco  and  Martin  send  messages. 
The  flowers  are  on  your  father’s  grave.  I 
have  got  a large  order  for  pine  cradles  in 
great  haste,  but  have  time  to  be, 

“ Truly  yours,  Sampson  Gundry.” 

That  letter,  while  it  relieved  me  in  one 
way,  from  the  want  of  money,  cost  me  more 
than  ten  times  five  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  anxiety.  The  Sawyer  had  written  to  me 
twice  ere  this — kind,  simple  letters,  but  of 
no  importance,  except  for  their  goodness 
and  affection.  But  now  it  was  clear  that 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  he  must  have 
been  sadly  put  out  and  upset.  His  advice 
to  me  was  beyond  all  value ; but  he  seemed 
to  have  kept  none  at  home  for  himself.  He 
was  carried  quite  out  of  his  large,  staid  ways 
when  he  wrote  those  bitter  words  about 
poor  Firm — the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  as  the 
holy  Psalmist  says.  And,  knowing  the  ob- 
stinacy of  them  both,  I dreaded  clash  be- 
tween them. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ADRIFT. 

Having  got  money  enough  to  last  long 
with  one  brought  up  to  simplicity,  and  re- 
solved to  have  nothing  to  do  for  a while  with 
charity  or  furnished  lodgings  (what  though 
kept  by  one’s  own  nurse),  I cast  about  now 
for  good  reason  to  be  off  from  all  the  busy 
works  at  Bruntsea.  So  soon  after  such  a 
tremendous  blow,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  push  my  own  little  troubles  and  concerns 
upon  good  Mr.  Shovelin’s  family,  much  as  I 
longed  to  know  what  was  to  become  of  my 
father’s  will,  if  any  thing.  But  my  desire  to 
be  doing  something,  or,  at  least,  to  get  away 
for  a time  from  Bruntsea,  was  largely  in- 
creased by  Sir  Montague  Hockin’s  strange 
behavior  toward  me. 

That  young  man,  if  still  he  could  be  called 


young  —which,  at  my  age,  scarcely  seemed  to 
be  his  right,  for  he  must  have  been  ten  years 
older  than  poor  Firm — began  more  and  more 
every  day  to  come  after  me,  just  when  I 
wanted  to  be  quite  alone.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  soothing  to  my  thoughts  and  mind 
(the  latter  getting  quiet  from  the  former,  I 
suppose)  than  for  the  whole  of  me  to  rest 
a while  in  such  a little  scollop  of  the  shingle 
as  a ne w-moon  tide,  in  little  crescents,  leaves 
just  below  high-water  mark.  And  now  it 
was  new-moon  tide  again,  a fortnight  after 
the  flooding  of  our  fly  by  the  activity  of  the 
full  moon  ; and,  feeling  how  I longed  to  un- 
derstand these  things — which  seem  to  be  de- 
nied to  all  who  are  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
moon  herself — I sat  in  a very  nice  nick, 
where  no  wind  could  make  me  look  worse 
than  nature  willed.  But  of  my  own  looks  I 
never  did  think  twice,  unless  there  was  any 
one  to  speak  of  such  a subject. 

Here  I was  sitting  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
gentle  July  day,  wondering  by  what  energy 
of  nature  all  these  countless  pebbles  were 
produced,  and  not  even  a couple  to  be  found 
among  them  fit  to  lie  side  by  side  and  pure- 
ly tally  with  each  other.  Right  and  left, 
for  miles  and  miles,  millions  multiplied  into 
millions ; yet  I might  hold  any  one  in  my 
palm  and  be  sure  that  it  never  had  been 
there  before.  And  of  the  quiet  wavelets 
even,  taking  their  own  time  and  manner,  in 
default  of  will  of  wind,  all  to  come  and  call 
attention  to  their  doom  by  arching  over, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  froth,  were  any 
two  in  sound  and  size,  much  more  in  shape 
and  shade,  alike  f Every  one  had  its  own 
little  business,  of  floating  pop-weed  or  foam 
bubbles  or  of  blistered  light,  to  do;  and 
every  one,  having  done  it,  died  and  subsided 
into  its  successor. 

“A  trifle  sentimental,  are  we?”  cried  a 
lively  voice  behind  me,  and  the  waves  of 
my  soft  reflections  fell,  and  instead  of  them 
stood  Sir  Montague  Hockin,  with  a hideous 
parasol. 

I never  received  him  with  worse  grace, 
often  as  I had  repulsed  him;  but  he  was 
one  of  those  people  who  think  that  women 
are  all  whims  and  ways. 

“I  grieve  to  intrude  upon  large  ideas,” 
he  said,  as  I rose  and  looked  at  him,  “ but 
I act  under  positive  orders  now.  A lady 
knows  what  is  best  for  a lady.  Mrs.  Hock- 
in has  been  looking  from  the  window,  and 
she  thinks  that  you  ought  not  to  be  sitting 
in  the  sun  like  this.  There  has  been  a case 
of  sun-stroke  at  Southbourne — a young  lady 
meditating  under  the  cliff — and  she  begs 
you  to  accept  this  palm  leaf.” 

I thought  of  the  many  miles  I had  wan- 
dered under  the  fierce  Californian  sun ; but 
I would  not  speak  to  him  of  that.  “ Thank 
you,”  I said ; “ it  was  very  kind  of  her  to 
think  of  it,  and  of  you  to  do  it.  But  will  it 
be  safe  for  you  to  go  back  without  it  ?” 
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“ Oh,  why  should  I do  so  f”  he  answered, 
with  a tone  of  mock  pathos  which  pro- 
voked me  always,  though  I never  could  be- 
lieve it  to  be  meant  in  ridicule  of  me,  for 
that  would  have  been  too  low  a thing ; and, 
besides,  I never  spoke  so.  “ Could  you  bear 
to  see  me  slain  by  the  shafts  of  the  sun  T 
Miss  Castlewood,  this  parasol  is  amply  large 
for  both  of  us.” 

I would  not  answer  him  in  his  own  vein, 
because  I never  liked  his  vein  at  all ; though 
I was  not  so  entirely  possessed  as  to  want 
every  body  to  be  like  myself. 

“ Thank  you;  I mean  to  stay  here,”  I 
said ; “ you  may  either  leave  the  parasol  or 
take  it,  whichever  will  be  lees  troublesome. 
At  any  rate,  I shall  not  use  it.” 

A gentleman,  according  to  my  ideas, 
would  have  bowed  and  gone  upon  his  way ; 
but  Sir  Montague  Hockin  would  have  no 
rebuff.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  a 
child,  such  as  average  English  girls,  fresh 
from  little  schools,  would  be.  Nothing  more 
annoyed  me,  after  all  my  thoughts  and 
dream  of  some  power  in  myself,  than  this. 

“Perhaps  I might  tell  you  a thing  or 
two,”  he  said,  while  I kept  gazing  at  some 
fishing-boats,  and  sat  down  again,  as  a sign 
for  him  to  go— “ a little  thing  or  two  of 
which  you  have  no  idea,  even  in  your  most 
lonely  musings,  which  might  have  a very 
deep  interest  for  you.  Do  you  think  that 
I came  to  this  hole  to  see  the  sea  f Or  that 
fussy  old  muff  of  a Major’s  doings  f” 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  tell  him 
your  opinion  of  his  intellect  and  great 
plans,”  I answered.  “And  after  all  his 
kindness  to  you !” 

“ You  never  will  do  that,”  he  said ; “be- 
cause you  are  a lady,  and  will  not  repeat 
what  is  said  in  confidence.  I could  help 
you  materially  in  your  great  object,  if  you 
would  only  make  a friend  of  me.” 

“ And  what  w ould  your  own  object  he  f 
The  pure  anxiety  to  do  right  f” 

“ Partly,  and  I might  say  mainly,  that ; 
also  an  ambition  for  your  good  opinion, 
which  seems  so  inaccessible.  But  you  will 
think  me  selfish  if  I even  hint  at  any  con- 
dition of  any  kind.  Every  body  I have  ever 
met  with  likes  me,  except  Miss  Castlewood.” 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  down  his  fine 
amber-colored  beard,  shining  in  the  sun, 
and  even  in  the  sun  showing  no  gray  hair 
(for  a reason  which  Mrs.  Hockin  told  me 
afterward),  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  hard 
that  a man  with  such  a heard  should  be 
valued  lightly. 

“ I do  not  see  why  we  should  talk,”  I 
•aid,  “ about  either  likes  or  dislikes.  Only, 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  tell,  I shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you.” 

This  gentleman  looked  at  me  in  a way 
which  I have  often  observed  in  England. 
A general  idea  there  prevails  that  the  free 
and  enlightened  natives  of  the  West  are  in 


front  of  those  here  in  intelligence,  and  to 
some  extent,  therefore,  in  dishonesty.  But 
there  must  be  many  cases  where  the  two 
are  not  the  same. 

“ No,”  I replied,  while  he  was  looking  at 
his  buttons,  which  had  every  British  animal 
upon  them;  “1  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  simple  thing  I say.  If  you  ought  to 
tell  me  any  thing,  tell  it.  I am  accustomed 
to  straightforward  people.  But  they  disap- 
point one  by  their  never  knowing  any  thing.” 

“But  I know  something,”  he  answered, 
with  a nod  of  grave,  mysterious  import; 

“ and  perhaps  I will  tell  you  some  day,  when 
admitted,  if  ever  I have  such  an  honor,  to 
some  little  degree  of  friendship.” 

“ Oh,  please  not  to  think  of  yourself,”  I 
exclaimed,  in  a manner  which  must  have 
amused  him.  “ In  such  a case,  the  last  thing 
that  you  should  do  is  that.  Think  only  of 
what  is  right  and  honorable,  and  your  duty 
toward  a lady.  Also  your  duty  to  the  laws 
of  your  country.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that 
you  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  But  perhaps 
it  is  nothing  at  ail,  after  all ; only  something 
invented  to  provoke  me.” 

“ In  that  case,  I can  only  drop  the  sub- 
ject,” he  answered,  with  that  stern  gleam 
of  the  eyes  which  I had  observed  before,  and 
detested.  “I  was  also  to  tell  you  that  we 
dine  to-day  an  hour  before  the  usual  time, 
that  my  cousin  may  go  out  in  the  boat  for 
whiting.  The  sea  will  be  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Perhaps  you  will  come  with  us.” 

With  these  words,  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
went  off,  leaving  mo  in  a most  uncomfort- 
able state,  as  he  must  have  known  if  he  had 
even  tried  to  think.  For  I could  not  get 
the  smallest  idea  what  he  meant ; and,  much 
as  I tried  to  believe  that  he  must  be  only 
pretending,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  have 
something  important  to  tell  me,  scarcely 
was  it  possible  to  be  contented  so.  A thou- 
sand absurd  imaginations  began  to  torment 
me  as  to  what  he  meant.  He  lived  in  Lon- 
don so  much,  for  instance,  that  he  had  much 
quicker  chance  of  knowing  whatever  there 
was  to  know;  again,  he  was  a man  of  the 
world,  full  of  short,  sharp  sagacity,  and  able 
to  penetrate  what  1 could  not ; then,  again, 
he  kept  a large  account  with  Shovelin, 

Wayte,  and  Shovelin,  as  Major  Hockin 
chanced  to  say ; and  I knew  not  that  .a 
banker’s  reserve  is  much  deeper  than  his 
deposit ; moreover — which,  to  my  mind,  was 
almost  stronger  proof  than  any  thing — Sir 
Montague  Hockin  was  of  smuggling  pedi- 
gree, and  likely  to  be  skillful  in  illicit  runs 
of  knowledge. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  uneasiness, 
not  another  word  would  I say  to  him  about 
it,  waiting  rather  for  him  to  begin  again 
upon  it.  But,  though  I waited  and  waited, 
as,  perhaps,  with  any  other  person  I scarcely 
could  have  done,  he  would  not  condescend 
to  give  me  even  another  look  about  it. 
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Disliking  that  gentleman  more  and  more 
for  his  supercilious  conduct  and  certainty 
of  subduing  me,  I naturally  turned  again  to 
my  good  host  and  hostess.  But  here  there 
was  very  little  help  or  support  to  be  obtain- 
ed at  present.  Major  Hockin  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  “ The  Bruntsea  Assembly- 
Rooms,  Literary  Institute,  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  Lyceum,  and  Baths,  from 
sixpence  upward  while  Airs.  Hockin  had  a 
hatch  of  “ White  Sultans,1 ” or,  rather,  a pro- 
longed sitting  of  eggs,  fondly  hoped  to  hatch 
at  last,  from  having  cost  so  much,  like  a chick- 
en-hearted Conference.  Much  as  I sorrowed 
at  her  disappointment — for  the  sitting  cost 
twelve  guineas — I could  not  feel  quite  guilt- 
less of  a petty  and  ignoble  smile,  when,  aft- 
er hoping  against  hope,  upon  the  thirtieth 
day  she  placed  her  beautifully  sound  eggs 
in  a large  bowl  of  warm  wrater,  in  which 
they  floated  as  calmly  as  if  their  price  was  a 
penny  a dozen.  The  poor  lady  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  spinning  with  vitality ; 
but  at  last  she  allowed  me  to  break  one,  and 
lo!  it  had  been  half  boiled  by  the  adver- 
tiser. “This  is  very  sad,”  cried  Mrs.  Hock- 
in ; and  the  patient  old  hen,  who  was  come 
in  a basket  of  hay  to  see  the  end  of  it,  ech- 
oed with  a cluck  that  sentiment. 

These  things  being  so,  I was  left  once 
more  to  follow  my  own  guidance,  which  had 
seemed,  in  the  main,  to  be  my  fortune  ever 
since  my  father  died.  For  one  day  Mr. 
Shovelin  had  appeared,  to  my  great  joy  and 
comfort,  as  a guide  and  guardian  ; but,  alas ! 
for  one  day  only.  And,  except  for  his  good 
advice  and  kind  paternal  conduct  to  me,  it 
seemed  at  present  an  unlucky  thing  that  I 
had  ever  discovered  him.  Not  only  through 
deep  sense  of  loss  and  real  sorrow  for  him, 
but  also  because  Major  Hockin,  however 
good  and  great  and  generous,  took  it  unrea- 
sonably into  his  head  that  I threw  him  over, 
and  threw  myself  (as  with  want  of  fine  taste 
he  expressed  it)  into  the  arms  of  the  banker. 
This  hurt  me  very  much,  and  I felt  that 
Major  Hockin  could  never  have  spoken  so 
hastily  unless  his  hair  had  been  originally 
red ; and  so  it  might  bo  detected,  even  now, 
where  it  survived  itself,  though  blanched 
where  he  brushed  it  into  that  pretentious 
ridge.  Sometimes  I liked  that  man,  when 
his  thoughts  were  large  and  liberal ; but  no 
sooner  had  he  said  a fine  brave  thing  than 
he  seemed  to  have  an  after-thought  not  to 
go  too  far  with  it ; just  as  he  had  done  about 
the  poor  robbed  woman  from  the  steerage 
and  the  young  man  who  pulled  out  his 
guinea.  I paid  him  for  my  board  and  lodg- 
ing, upon  a scale  settled  by  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self, at  California  prices ; therefore  I am 
under  no  obligation  to  conceal  his  foibles. 
But,  take  him  altogether,  he  was  good  and 
brave  and  just,  though  unable,  from  absence 
of  inner  light,  to  be  to  me  what  Uncle  Sam 
had  been. 


When  I perceived  that  the  Major  con- 
demned my  simple  behavior  in  London,  and 
(if  I may  speak  it,  as  I said  it  to  myself) 
“ blew  hot  and  cold”  in  half  a minute — hot 
when  I thought  of  any  good  things  to  be 
done,  and  cold  as  soon  as  he  became  the  man 
to  do  them — also,  when  I remembered  what 
a chronic  plague  was  now  at  Bruntsea,  in 
the  shape  of  Sir  Montague,  who  went  to  and 
fro,  but  could  never  be  trusted  to  be  far  off, 
I resolved  to  do  what  I had  long  been  think- 
ing of,  and  believed  that  my  guardian,  if  he 
had  lived  another  day,  would  have  recom- 
mended. I resolved  to  go  and  see  Lord  Cas- 
tlewood,  my  father’s  first  cousin  and  friend 
in  need. 

When  I asked  my  host  and  hostess  what 
they  thought  of  this,  they  both  declared  that 
it  was  the  very  thing  they  were  at  the  point 
of  advising,  which,  however,  they  had  for- 
borne from  doing  because  I never  took  ad- 
vice. At  this,  as  being  such  a great  exag- 
geration, I could  not  help  smiling  seriously; 
but  I could  not  accept  their  sage  opinion 
that,  before  I went  to  see  my  kinsman,  I 
ought  to  write  and  ask  his  leave  to  do  so. 
For  that  would  have  made  it  quite  a rude 
thing  to  call,  as  I must  still  have  done,  if  ho 
should  decline  beforehand  to  receive  me. 
Moreover,  it  would  look  as  if  I sought  an 
invitation,  while  only  wanting  an  interview. 
Therefore,  being  now  full  of  money  again,  I 
hired  the  flyman  who  had  made  us  taste 
the  water,  and  taking  train  at  Newport,  and 
changing  at  two  or  three  places  as  ordered, 
crossed  many  little  streams,  and  came  to  a 
fair  river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Thames 
itself,  a few  miles  above  Reading. 

In  spite  of  all  the  larger  lessons  of  travel, 
adventure,  and  tribulation,  my  heart  was 
throbbing  with  some  rather  small  feelings, 
as  for  the  first  time  I drew  near  to  the  home 
of  my  forefathers.  I should  have  been  sor- 
ry to  find  it  ugly  or  mean,  or  lying  in  a 
hole,  or  even  modern  or  insignificant ; and 
w’hen  none  of  these  charges  could  be  brought 
against  it,  I was  filled  with  highly  discred- 
itable pain  that  Providence  had  not  seen  fit 
to  issue  me  into  this  world  in  the  masculine 
form ; in  which  case  this  fine  property  would, 
according  to  the  rules  of  mankind,  have  been 
mine.  However,  I was  very  soon  ashamed 
of  such  ideas,  and  sat  down  on  a bank  to 
dispel  them  with  the  free  and  fair  view 
around  me. 

The  builder  of  that  house  knew  well  both 
where  to  place  and  how  to  shape  it,  so  as 
not  to  spoil  the  site.  It  stood  near  the  brow 
of  a bosoming  hill,  which  sheltered  it,  both 
with  wood  and  device,  from  the  rigor  and 
fury  of  the  north  and  east ; while  in  front 
the  sloping  foreground  widened  its  soft 
lap  of  green.  In  bays  and  waves  of  rolling 
grass,  promontoried,  here  and  there,  by  jut- 
ting copse  or  massive  tree,  and  jotted  now 
and  then  with  cattle  as  calm  as  boats  at 
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anchor,  the  range  of  sunny  upland  fell  to 
the  reedy  fringe  and  clustered  silence  of 
deep  river  meadows.  Here  the  Thames,  in 
pleasant  bends  of  gentleness  and  courtesy, 
yet  with  will  of  its  own  ways,  being  now  a 
plenteous  river,  spreads  low  music,  and 
holds  mirror  to  the  woods  and  hills  and 
fields,  casting  afar  a broad  still  gleam,  and 
on  the  banks  presenting  tremulous  infini- 
tude of  flash. 

Now  these  things  touched  me  all  the 
more  because  none  of  them  belonged  to  me; 
and,  after  thus  trying  to  enlarge  my  views,  I 
got  np  with  much  better  heart,  and  hurried 
on  to  have  it  over,  whatever  it  might  be. 
A girl  brought  up  in  the  real  English  way 
would  have  spent  her  last  shilling  to  drive 
up  to  the  door  in  the  fly  at  the  station — a 
most  sad  machine — but  I thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  go  in  a more  becoming  manner. 

One  scarcely  ever  acts  up  to  the  force  of 
situation ; and  I went  as  quietly  into  that 
house  as  if  it  were  Betsy  Bowen's.  If  any 
body  had  been  rude  to  me,  or  asked  who  I 
was,  or  a little  thing  of  that  sort,  my  spirit 
might  have  been  up  at  once,  and  found,  as 
usually  happens  then,  good  reason  to  go 
down  afterward.  But  happily  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  An  elderly  mau,  with- 
out any  gaudy  badges,  opened  the  door 
very  quietly,  and  begged  my  pardon,  before 
I spoke,  for  asking  me  to  speak  softly.  It 
was  one  of  his  lordship's  very  worst  days, 
and  when  he  was  so,  every  sound  seemed  to 
reach  him.  I took  the  hint,  and  did  not 
speak  at  all,  but  followed  him  over  deep 
matting  into  a little  room  to  which  he 
showed  me.  And  then  I gave  him  a little 
note,  written  before  I left  Bruntsea,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  his 
master  was  wrell  enough  to  attend  to  it. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a peculiar  manner,  for 
he  had  known  my  father  well,  having  served 
from  his  youth  in  the  family ; but  he  only 
asked  whether  my  message  was  important. 
I answered  that  it  was,  but  that  I would 
wait  for  another  time  rather  than  do  any 
harm.  But  he  said  that,  however  ill  his 
master  was,  nothing  provoked  him  more 
than  to  find  that  any  thing  was  neglected 
through  it.  And  before  I could  speak  again 
he  was  gone  with  my  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
wood. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

AT  HOME. 

Some  of  the  miserable,  and  I might  say 
strange,  things  which  had  befallen  me  from 
time  to  time  unseasonably,  now  began  to 
force  their  remembrance  upon  me.  Such 
dark  figures  always  seem  to  make  the  most  of 
a nervous  moment,  when  solid  reason  yields 
to  fluttering  fear  and  small  misgivings. 
There  any  body  seems  to  lie,  as  a stranded 


sailor  lies,  at  the  foot  of  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  most  inhuman  humanity,  with  all  the 
world  frowning  down  over  the  crest,  and  no 
one  to  throw  a rope  down.  Often  and  often 
had  I felt  this  want  of  any  one  to  help  me, 
but  the  only  way  out  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  do 
my  best  to  help  myself. 

Even  now  I had  little  hope,  having  been 
so  often  dashed,  and  knowing  that  my  fa- 
ther's cousin  possessed  no  share  of  my  fa- 
ther^ strength.  He  might,  at  the  utmost, 
give  good  advice,  and  help  me  with  kind 
feeling ; but  if  he  wanted  to  do  more,  sure- 
ly he  might  have  tried  ere  now.  But  my 
thoughts  about  this  were  cut  short  by  a 
message  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me, 
and  I followed  the  servant  to  the  library. 

Here  I found  Lord  Castlewood  sitting  in 
a high-backed  chair,  uncushioned  and  un- 
comfortable. When  he  saw  me  near  him  he 
got  up  and  took  my  hand,  and  looked  at 
me,  and  I was  pleased  to  find  his  face  well- 
meaning,  brave,  and  generous.  But  even  to 
rise  from  his  chair  was  plainly  no  small  ef- 
fort to  him,  and  he  leaned  upon  a staff  or 
crutch  as  he  offered  me  a small  white  hand. 

“ Miss  Castlewood,”  he  said,  with  a very 
weak  yet  clear  and  silvery  voice,  “ for  many 
years  I have  longed  in  vain  and  sought  in 
vain  to  hear  of  you.  I have  not  escaped  all 
self-reproach  through  my  sense  of  want  of 
energy ; yet,  such  as  I am,  I have  done  my 
best,  or  I do  my  best  to  think  so.” 

“ I am  sure  you  have,”  I replied,  without 
thinking,  knowing  his  kindness  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  feeling  the  shame  of  my  own  hot 
words  to  Mr.  Shovelin  about  him.  “ I owe 
you  more  gratitude  than  I can  tell,  for  your 
goodness  to  my  dear  father.  I am  not  come 
now  to  trouble  you,  but  because  it  was  my 
duty.” 

While  I was  speaking  he  managed  to  lead 
me,  feebly  as  himself  could  walk,  to  a deep 
chair  for  reading,  or  some  such  use,  whereof 
I have  had  few  chances.  And  in  every  step 
and  word  and  gesture  I recognized  that  for- 
eign grace  which  true-born  Britons  are  proud 
to  despise  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
And,  being  in  the  light,  I watched  him  well, 
because  I am  not  a foreigner. 

In  the  clear  summer  light  of  the  wester- 
ing sun  (which  is  better  for  accurate  uses 
than  the  radiance  of  the  morning)  I saw  a 
firm,  calm  face,  which  might  iu  good  health 
have  been  powerful — a face  which  might  be 
called  the  moonlight  image  of  my  father’s.  I 
could  not  help  turning  away  to  cry,  and  sus- 
picion fled  forever. 

“ My  dear  young  cousin,”  he  said,  as  soon 
as  I was  fit  to  speak  to,  “ your  father  trust- 
ed me,  and  so  must  you.  You  may  think 
that  I have  forgotten  you,  or  done  very  lit- 
tle to  find  you  out.  It  was  no  indifference, 
no  forgetfulness:  I have  not  been  able  to 
work  myself,  and  I have  had  very  deep  trou- 
ble of  my  own.” 
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He  leaned  on  his  staff,  and  looked  down 
at  me,  for  I had  sat  down  when  thus  over- 
come, and  I knew  that  the  forehead  and 
eyes  were  those  of  a learned  and  intellect- 
ual man.  How  I knew  this  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  I never  had  met  with  such  a char- 
acter as  this,  unless  it  were  the  Abbd  of 
Fl^chon,  when  I was  only  fourteen  years 
old,  and  valued  his  great  skill  in  spinning  a 
top  tenfold  more  than  all  his  deep  learning. 
Lord  Castlewood  had  long,  silky  hair,  fall- 
ing in  curls  of  silver  gray  upon  either  side 
of  his  beautiful  forehead,  and  the  gaze  of  his 
soft  dark  eyes  was  sad,  gentle,  yet  penetra- 
ting. Weak  health  and  almost  constant 
pain  had  chastened  his  delicate  features  to 
an  expression  almost  feminine,  though  firm 
thin  lips  and  rigid  lines  showed  masculine 
will  and  fortitude.  And  when  he  spoke  of 
his  own  trouble  (which,  perhaps,  he  would 
not  have  done  except  for  consolation's  sake), 
I knew  that  he  meant  something  even  more 
grievous  than  bodily  anguish. 

44  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  “ that  you,  so  young 
and  healthy  and  full  of  high  spirit  as  you 
are  (unless  your  face  belies  you),  should  be- 
gin the  best  years  of  your  life,  as  common 
opinion  puts  such  things,  in  such  a cloud  of 
gloom  and  shame." 

“ There  is  no  shame  at  all,"  I answered ; 
“and  if  there  is  gloom,  I am  used  to  that; 
and  so  was  my  father  for  years  and  years. 
What  is  my  trouble  compared  with  his  f” 

44  Your  trouble  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  his,  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  weight 
of  it ; but  he  was  a strong  man  to  carry  his 
load ; you  are  a young  and  a sensitive  wom- 
an. The  burden  may  even  be  worse  for  you. 
Now  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  what 
has  brought  you  to  me." 

His  voice  was  so  quiet  and  soothing  that 
I seemed  to  rest  beneath  it.  He  had  not 
spoken  once  of  religion  or  the  will  of  God, 
nor  plied  me  at  all  with  those  pious  allu- 
sions, which  even  to  the  reverent  mind  are 
like  illusions  when  so  urged.  Lord  Castle- 
wood had  too  deep  a sense  of  the  will  of 
God  to  know  what  it  is ; and  he  looked  at 
me  wistfully  as  at  one  who  might  have  worse 
experience  of  it. 

Falling  happily  under  his  influence,  as  his 
clear,  kind  eyes  met  mine,  I told  him  every 
thing  I could  think  of  about  my  father  and 
myself,  and  all  I wanted  to  do  next,  and  how 
my  heart  and  soul  were  set  upon  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  every  thing.  And  while  I 
spoke  with  spirit,  or  softness,  or,  I fear, 
sometimes  with  hate,  I could  not  help  see- 
ing that  he  was  surprised,  but  not  wholly 
displeased,  with  ray  energy.  And  then,  when 
all  was  exhausted,  came  the  old  question  I 
had  heard  so  often,  and  found  so  hard  to  an- 
swer— 

“And  what  do  you  propose  to'  do  next, 
Erema  t” 

44  To  go  to  the  very  place  itself,"  I said, 


speaking  strongly  under  challenge,  though 
quite  unresolved  about  such  a thing  before ; 

44  to  live  in  the  house  where  my  father  lived, 
and  my  mother  and  all  of  the  family  died ; 
and  from  day  to  day  to  search  every  comer 
and  fish  up  every  bit  of  evidence,  until  I get 
hold  of  the  true  man  at  last,  of  the  villain 
who  did  it — who  did  it,  and  left  my  father 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  to  be  condemned  and 
die  for  it.” 

44  Erema,”  replied  my  cousin,  as  he  had 
told  me  now  to  call  him,  44  you  are  too  im- 
petuous for  such  work,  and  it  is  wholly  unfit 
for  you.  For  such  a task,  persons  of  trained 
sagacity  and  keen  observation  are  needed. 
And  alter  all  these  eighteen  years,  or  nearly 
nineteen  now  it  must  be,  there  can  not  be 
any  thing  to  discover  there." 

44  But  if  I like,  may  I go  there,  cousin,  if 
only  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  f I am  miser- 
able now  at  Bruntsea,  and  Sir  Montague 
Hockin  wears  me  out." 

“ Sir  Montague  Hockin !"  Lord  Castlewood 
exclaimed ; “ why,  you  did  not  tell  me  that 
he  was  there.  Wherever  he  is,  you  should 
not  be.” 

“I  forgot  to  speak  of  him.  He  does  not 
live  there,  but  is  continually  to  and  fro  for 
bathing,  or  fishing,  or  rabbit-shooting,  or 
any  other  pretext.  And  he  makes  the  place 
very  unpleasant  to  me,  kind  as  the  M^jor 
and  Mrs.  Hockin  are,  because  I can  never 
make  him  out  at  all." 

44  Do  not  try  to  do  so,”  my  cousin  answered, 
looking  at  me  earnestly;  44 be  content  to  * 
know  notbihg  of  him,  my  dear.  If  you  can 
put  up  with  a very  dull  house,  and  a host 
who  is  even  duller,  come  here  and  live  with 
me,  as  your  father  would  have  wished,  and 
as  I,  your  nearest  relative,  now  ask  and  beg 
of  you." 

This  was  wonderfully  kind,  and  for  a mo- 
ment I felt  tempted.  Lord  Castlewood  be- 
ing an  elderly  man,  and,  as  the  head  of  our 
family,  my  natural  protector,  there  could  be 
nothing  wrong,  and  there  might  be  much 
that  was  good,  in  such  an  easy  arrangement. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
after  this  my  work  would  languish.  Liv- 
ing in  comfort  and  prosperity  under  the  roof 
of  my  forefathers,  beyond  any  doubt  I 
should  begin  to  fall  into  habits  of  luxury,  to 
take  to  the  love  of  literature,  which  I knew 
to  be  latent  within  me,  to  lose  the  clear, 
strong,  practical  sense  of  the  duty  for  which 
I,  the  last  of  seven,  was  spared,  and  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  by  wanderings  and  by 
hardships,  fitted.  And  then  I thought  of  my 
host's  weak  health,  continual  pain  (the  signs 
of  which  were  hardly  repressed  even  while 
he  was  speaking),  and  probably  also  his  se- 
cluded life.  Was  it  fair  to  force  him,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  inborn  kindness  and  courtesy,  to 
come  out  of  his  privileges  and  deal  with  me, 
who  could  not  altogether  be  in  any  place  a 
mere  nobody  f And  so  I refused  his  offer. 
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“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,” 
I said, “ but  I think  you  might  be  sorry  for 
it.  I will  come  and  stop  with  you  every 
now  and  then,  when  your  health  is  better, 
and  you  ask  me.  But  to  live  here  altogeth- 
er would  not  do ; I should  like  it  too  well, 
and  do  nothing  else.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  right,”  he  replied,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  cares  little  for  any  thing, 
which  is  to  me  the  most  melancholy  thing, 
’and  worse  than  any  distress  almost;  “you 
are  very  young,  my  dear,  and  years  should 
he  allowed  to  pass  before  you  know  what 
full-grown  sorrow  is.  You  have  had  enough, 
for  your  age,  of  it.  You  had  better  not  live 
in  this  house ; it  is  not  a house  for  cheerful- 
ness.” 

“ Then  if  I must  neither  live  here  nor  at 
Bruntsea,”  I asked,  with  sudden  remon- 
strance, feeling  as  if  every  body  desired  to 
be  quit  of  me  or  to  worry  me,  “to  what 
place  in  all  the  world  am  I to  go,  unless  it 
is  back  to  America?  I will  go  at  once  to 
Shoxford,  and  take  lodgings  of  my  own.” 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  wait  a little 
while,”  Lord  Castlewood  answered,  gently, 
“although  I would  much  rather  have  you 
at  Shoxford  than  where  you  are  at  present. 
But  please  to  remember,  my  good  Erema, 
that  you  can  not  go  to  Shoxford  all  alone. 
I have  a most  faithful  and  trusty  man — the 
one  who  opened  the  door  to  you.  He  has 
been  here  before  his  remembrance.  He  dis- 
dains me  still  as  compared  with  your  father. 
Will  you  have  him  to  superintend  you  ? I 
scarcely  see  how  you  can  do  any*  good,  but 
if  you  do  go,  you  must  go  openly,  and  as 
your  father’s  daughter.” 

“ I have  no  intention  whatever  of  going 
in  any  other  way,  Lord  Castlewood ; but 
perhaps,” I continued,  “it  would  be  as  well 
to  make  as  little  stir  as  possible.  Of  an  En- 
glish village  I know  nothing  but  the  little  I 
have  seen  at  Bruntsea,  but  there  they  make 
a very  great  fuss  about  any  one  who  comes 
down  with  a man-servant.” 

“ To  be  sure,”  replied  my  cousin,  with  a 
smile ; “ they  would  not  be  true  Britons  oth- 
erwise. Perhaps  you  would  do  better  with- 
out Stixon ; but  of  course  you  must  not  go 
alone.  Could  you  by  any  means  persuade 
your  old  nurse  Betsy  to  go  with  you  ?” 

“ How  good  of  you  to  think  of  it ! — how 
wise  you  are !”  I really  could  not  help  say- 
ing, as  I gazed  at  his  delicate  and  noble  face. 
“ I am  sure  that  if  Betsy  can  come,  she  will ; 
though  of  course  she  must  be  compensated 
well  for  the  waste  all  her  lodgers  will  make 
of  it.  They  are  very  wicked,  and  eat  most 
dreadfully  if  she  even  takes  one  day’s  holi- 
day. What  do  you  think  they  even  do? 
She  has  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  of  it. 
They  are  all  allowed  a pat  of  butter,  a pen- 
ny roll,  and  two  sardines  for  breakfast.  No 
sooner  do  they  know  that  her  back  is  turn- 
ed—” 


“ Erema !”  cried  my  cousin,  with  some  sur- 
prise ; and  being  so  recalled,  I was  ashamed. 

But  I never  could  help  taking  interest  in 
very  little  things  indeed,  until  my  own  com- 
mon-sense, or  somebody  else,  came  to  tell  me 
what  a child  I was.  However,  I do  believe 
that  Uncle  Sam  liked  me  all  the  better  for 
this  fault. 

“ My  dear,  I did  not  mean  to  blame  you,” 

Lord  Castlewood  said,  most  kindly ; “ it  must 
be  a great  relief  for  you  to  look  on  at  other 
people.  But  tell  me — or  rather,  since  you 
have  told  me  almost  every  thing  you  know 
— let  me,  if  only  in  one  way  I can  help  you, 
help  you  at  least  in  that  way.” 

Knowing  that  he  must  mean  money,  I de- 
clined, from  no  false  pride,  but  a set  resolve 
to  work  out  my  work,  if  possible,  through 
my  own  resources.  But  I promised  to  ap- 
ply to  him  at  once  if  scarcity  should  again 
befall  me,  as  had  happened  lately.  And  then 
I longed  to  ask  him  why  he  seemed  to  have 
so  low  an  opinion  of  Sir  Montague  Hockin. 

That  question,  however,  I feared  to  put,  be- 
cause it  might  not  be  a proper  one,  and  also 
because  my  cousin  had  spoken  in  a very 
strange  tone,  as  if  of  some  private  dislike  or 
reserve  on  that  subject.  Moreover,  it  was 
too  evident  that  I had  tried  his  courtesy 
long  enough.  From  time  to  time  pale  shades 
of  bodily  pain,  and  then  hot  flushes,  had  flit- 
ted across  his  face,  like  clouds  on  a windy 
summer  evening.  And  more  than  once  he 
had  glanced  at  the  time-piece,  not  to  hurry 
me,  but  as  if  he  dreaded  its  announcements. 

It  was  a beautiful  clock,  and  struck  with  a 
silvery  sound  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  And 
now,  as  I rose  to  say  good-by,  to  catch  my 
evening  train,  it  struck  a quarter  to  five,  and 
my  cousin  stood  up,  with  his  weight  upon 
his  staff,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  inexpress- 
ible depth  of  weary  misery. 

“ I have  only  a few  minutes  left,”  he  said, 

“during  which  I can  say  any  thing.  My 
time  is  divided  into  two  sad  parts : the  time 
when  I am  capable  of  very  little,  and  the 
time  when  I am  capable  of  nothing ; and  the 
latter  part  is  twice  the  length  of  the  other. 

For  sixteen  hours  of  every  day,  far  better 
had  I be  dead  than  living,  so  far  as  our  own 
little  insolence  may  judge.  But  I speak  of 
it  only  to  excuse  bad  manners,  and  perhaps 
I show  worse  by  doing  so.  I shall  not  be 
able  to  see  you  again  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Do  not  go ; they  will  arrange  all  that. 

Send  a note  to  Major  Hockin  by  Stixon’s 
boy.  Stixon  and  Mrs.  Price  will  see  to  your 
comfort,  if  those  who  are  free  from  pain  re- 
quire any  other  comfort.  Forgive  me ; I did 
not  mean  to  be  rude.  Sometimes  I can  not 
help  giving  way.” 

Less  enviable  than  the  poorest  slave,  Lord 
Castlewood  sank  upon  his  hard  stiff  chair, 
and  straightened  his  long  narrow  hands 
upon  his  knees,  and  set  his  thin  lips  in 
straight  blue  lines.  Each  hand  was  as  rigid 
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as  the  ivory  handle  of  an  umbrella  or  walk- 
ing-stick, and  his  lips  were  like  clamped 
wire.  This  was  his  regular  way  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  onset  of  the  night,  so  that  no 
grimace,  no  cry,  no  moan,  or  other  token  of 
fierce  agony  should  be  wrung  from  him. 

“ My  lord  will  catch  it  stiff  to-night,”  said 
Mr.  Stixon,  who  came  as  I rang,  and  then 
led  me  away  to  the  drawing-room ; “ he  al- 
ways have  it  ten  times  worse  after  any  talk- 
ing or  any  thing  to  upset  him  like.  And  so, 
then,  miss — excuse  a humble  servant— did 
I understand  from  him  that  you  was  the 
Captain’s  own  daughter  f” 

“ Yes ; but  surely  your  master  wants  you 
— he  is  in  such  dreadful  pain.  Do  please 
to  go  to  him,  and  do  something.” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  miss,”  Stix- 
on answered,  with  calm  resignation ; “ he  is 
bound  to  stay  so  for  sixteen  hours,  and  then 
he  eases  off  again.  But  bless  my  heart,  miss 
— excuse  me  in  your  presence — his  lordship 
is  thoroughly  used  to  it.  It  is  my  certain 
knowledge  that  for  seven  years  now  he  has 
never  had  seven  minutes  free  from  pain — 
seven  minutes  all  of  a heap,  I mean.  Some 
do  say,  miss,  as  the  Lord  doeth  every  thing 
according  to  His  righteousness,  that  the  rea- 
son is  not  very  far  to  seek.” 

I asked  him  what  he  meant,  though  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  put  a stop  to  his 
loquacity;  and  he  pretended  not  to  hear, 
which  made  me  ask  him  all  the  more. 

“ A better  man  never  lived  than  my  lord,” 
he  answered,  with  a little  shock  at  my  mis- 
prision ; “ but  it  has  been  said  among  cen- 
soorous  persons  that  nobody  ever  had  no 
luck  as  came  in  suddenly  to  a property  and 
a high  state  of  life  on  the  top  of  the  heads 
of  a family  of  seven.” 

“What  a poor  superstition!”  I cried, 
though  I was  not  quite  sure  of  its  being  a 
wicked  one.  “But  what  is  your  masters 
malady,  Stixon!  Surely  there  might  be 
something  done  to  relieve  his  violent  pain, 
even  if  there  is  no  real  cure  for  itf” 

“ No,  miss,  nothing  can  be  done.  The  doc- 
tors have  exorced  themselves.  They  tried 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  nature  only 
flew  worse  against  them.  ’Tis  a thing  as 
was  never  heard  of  till  the  Constitooshon 
was  knocked  on  the  head  and  to  pieces  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  And  though  they  couldn’t 
cure  it,  they  done  what  they  could  do,  miss. 
They  discovered  a very  good  name  for  it — 
they  christened  it  the  1 New-rager  I’  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LORD  CASTLE  WOOD. 

In  the  morning,  when  I was  called  again 
to  see  my  afflicted  cousin — Stixon  junior 
having  gladly  gone  to  explain  things  for 
me  at  Bruntsea — little  as  I knew  of  any 


bodily  pain  (except  hunger,  or  thirst,  or 
weariness,  and  once  in  my  life  a headache), 
I stood  before  Lord  Castlewood  with  a def- 
erence and  humility  such  as  I had  never 
felt  before  toward  any  human  being.  Not 
only  because  he  bore  perpetual  pain  in  the 
two  degrees  of  night  and  day — the  day  be- 
ing dark  and  the  night  jet-black — without 
a murmur  or  an  evil  word ; not  only  because 
through  the  whole  of  this  he  had  kept  his 
mind  clear  and  his  love  of  knowledge  bright; 
not  even  because  he  had  managed,  like  Job, 
to  love  God  through  the  whole  of  it.  All 
these  were  good  reasons  for  very  great  and 
very  high  respect  of  any  man;  and  when 
there  was  no  claim  whatever  on  his  part  to 
any  such  feeling,  it  needs  must  come.  But 
when  I learned  another  thing,  high  respect 
at  once  became  what  might  be  called  deep 
reverence.  And  this  came  to  pass  in  a sim- 
ple and,  as  any  one  must  confess,  quite  in- 
evitable way. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  I could  sit 
the  whole  of  my  first  evening  in  that  house 
without  a soul  to  speak  to.  So  far  as  my 
dignity  and  sense  of  right  permitted,  I wore 
out  Mr.  Stixon,  so  far  as  he  would  go,  not 
asking  him  any  thing  that  the  very  worst- 
minded  person  could  call  “ inquisitive,”  but 
allowing  him  to  talk,  as  he  seemed  to  like 
to  do,  while  he  waited  upon  me,  and  alter- 
nately lamented  my  hapless  history  and  my 
hopeless  want  of  taste. 

“ Ah,  your  father,  the  Captain,  now,  he 
would  have  knowed  what  this  is!  You’ve 
no  right  to  his  eyes,  Miss  Erma,  without  his 
tongue  and  palate.  No  more  of  this,  miss! 
and  done  for  you  a-purpose!  Well,  cook 
will  be  put  out,  and  no  mistake ! I better 
not  let  her  see  it  go  down,  anyhow.”  And 
the  worthy  man  tearfully  put  some  dainty 
by,  perhaps  without  any  view  to  his  own 
supper. 

“Lord  Castlewood  spoke  to  me  about  a 
Mrs.  Price — the  housekeeper,  is  she  not  f ” I 
asked  at  last,  being  so  accustomed  to  like 
what  I could  get,  that  the  number  of  dishes 
wearied  me. 

“ Oh  yes,  miss,”  said  Stixon,  very  shortly, 
as  if  that  description  exhausted  Mrs.  Price. 

“ If  she  is  not  too  busy,  I should  like  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  these  things  are  all  taken 
away.  I mean  if  she  is  not  a stranger,  and* 
if  she  would  like  to  see  me.” 

“ No  new-comers  here,”  Mr.  Stixon  replied ; 
“ we  all  works  our  way  up  regular,  the  same 
as  my  lad  is  beginning  for  to  do.  New-fan- 
gled ways  is  not  accepted  here.  We  puts 
the  reforming  spirits  scrubbing  of  the  steps 
till  their  knuckles  is  cracked  and  their  knees 
like  a bean.  The  old  lord  was  the  man  for 
discipline — your  grandfather,  if  you  please, 
miss.  He  catched  me  when  I were  about 
that  high — ” 

“ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Stixon ; but  would  he 
have  encouraged  you  to  talk  as  you  so  very 
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kindly  talk  to  me,  instead  of  answering  a 
question  F 

I thought  that  poor  Stixon  would  have 
been  upset  by  this,  and  was  angry  with  my- 
self for  saying  it ; but  instead  of  being  hurt, 
he  only  smiled  and  touched  his  forehead. 

"Well,  now,  you  did  remind  me  uncom- 
mon of  him  then,  miss.  I could  have  heard 
the  old  lord  speak  almost,  though  he  were 
always  harsh  and  distant.  And  as  I was 
going  for  to  say,  he  catched  me  fifty  years 
agone  next  Lammas-tide ; a pear-tree  of  an 
early  sort  it  was ; you  may  see  the  very  tree 
if  you  please  to  stand  here,  miss,  though  the 
pears  is  quite  altered  now,  and  scarcely  fit 
to  eat.  Well,  I was  running  off  with  my 
cap  chock-full,  miss — ” 

"Please  to  keep  that  story  for  another 
time,"  I said ; “ I shall  be  most  happy  to  hear 
it  then.  But  I have  a particular  wish,  if  you 
please,  to  see  Mrs.  Price  before  dark,  unless 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  I should  not.” 

" Oh  no,  Miss  Erma,  no  reason  at  all.  Only 
please  to  bear  in  mind,  miss,  that  she  is  a 
ooorous  woman.  She  is  that  jealous,  and  I 
might  say  forward — ” 

" Then  she  is  capable  of  speaking  for  her- 
self.” 

" You  are  right,  miss,  there,  and  no  mis- 
take. She  can  speak  for  herself  and  for  fif- 
ty others — words  enough,  I mean,  for  all  of 
them.  But  I would  not  have  her  know  for 
all  the  world  that  I said  it.” 

"Then  if  you  do  not  send  her  to  me  at 
once,  the  first  thing  I shall  do  will  be  to  tell 
her.” 

" Oh  no,  miss,  none  of  your  family  would 
do  that ; that  never  has  been  done  anony- 
mous.” 

I assured  him  that  my  threat  was  not  in 
earnest,  but  of  pure  impatience.  And  hav- 
ing no  motive  but  downright  jealousy  for 
keeping  Mrs.  Price  from  me,  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  last  to  let  her  come.  But  he  told  me 
to  be  careful  what  I said ; I must  not  expect 
it  to  be  at  all  like  talking  to  himself,  for 
instance. 

The  housekeeper  came  up  at  last,  by  dint 
of  my  persistence,  and  she  stopped  in  the 
doorway  and  made  me  a courtesy,  which  put 
me  out  of  countenance,  for  nobody  ever  does 
that  in  America,  and  scarcely  any  one  in  En- 
gland now,  except  in  country-dancing.  In- 
stead of  being  as  described  by  Stixon,  Mrs. 
Price  was  of  a very  quiet,  sensible,  and  re- 
spectful kind.  She  was  rather  short,  but 
looked  rather  tall,  from  her  even  walk  and 
way  of  carrying  her  head.  Her  figure  was 
neat,  and  her  face  clear-spoken,  with  straight 
pretty  eyebrows,  and  calm  bright  eyes.  I felt 
that  I could  tell  her  almost  any  thing,  and 
she  would  think  before  she  talked  of  it. 
And  in  my  strong  want  of  some  woman  to 
advise  with — Betsy  Bowen  being  very  good 
but  very  narrow,  and  Mrs.  Hockin  a mere 
echo  of  the  Major  until  he  contradicted  her, 


and  Suan  Isco,  with'  her  fine,  large  views, 
five  thousand  miles  out  of  sight  just  now — 
this  was  a state  of  things  to  enhance  the 
value  of  any  good  countenance  feminine. 

At  any  rate,  I was  so  glad  to  see  her  that, 
being  still  ungraduated  in  the  steps  of  rank 
(though  beginning  to  like  a good  footing 
there),  I ran  up  and  took  her  by  both  hands, 
and  fetched  her  out  of  her  grand  courtesy 
and  into  a low  chair.  At  this  she  was  sur- 
prised, as  one  quick  glance  showed ; and  she 
thought  me,  perhaps,  what  is  called  in  En- 
gland "an  impulsive  creature.”  This  put 
me  again  upon  my  dignity,  for  I never  have 
been  in  any  way  like  that,  and  I clearly  per- 
ceived that  she  ought  to  understand  a little 
more  distinctly  my  character. 

It  is  easy  to  begin  with  this  intention,  but 
very  hard  indeed  to  keep  it  up  when  any 
body  of  nice  ways  and  looks  is  sitting  with 
a proper  deferential  power  of  listening,  and 
liking  one's  young  ideas,  which  multiply  and 
magnify  themselves  at  each  demand.  Bo 
after  some  general  talk  about  the  weather, 
the  country,  the  house,  and  so  on,  we  came 
to  the  people  of  the  house,  or  at  any  rate 
the  chief  person.  And  I asked  her  a few 
quiet  questions  about  Lord  Castlewood's 
health  and  habits,  and  any  thing  else  she 
might  like  to  tell  me.  For  many  things  had 
seemed  to  me  a little  strange  and  out  of 
the  usual  course,  and  on  that  account  wor- 
thy to  be  spoken  of  without  common  curios- 
ity. Mrs.  Price  told  me  that  there  were 
many  things  generally  divulged  and  credit- 
ed, which  therefore  lay  in  her  power  to  com- 
municate without  any  derogation  from  her 
office.  Being  pleased  with  these  larger  words 
(which  I always  have  trouble  in  pronoun- 
cing), I asked  her  whether  there  was  any 
thing  else.  And  she  answered  yes,  but  un- 
happily of  a nature  to  which  it  was  scarcely 
d&irable  to  allude  in  my  presence.  I told 
her  that  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I 
might  say  quite  the  opposite ; that  having 
“ alluded”  to  whatever  it  might  be,  she  was 
bound  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  That  I had 
lived  in  very  many  countries,  in  all  of  which 
wrong  things  continually  went  on,  of  which 
I continually  heard  just  in  that  sort  of  way 
and  no  more.  Enough  to  make  one  uncom- 
fortable, bnt  not  enough  to  keep  one  in- 
structed and  vigilant  as  to  things  that  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Upon  this  she  yielded  either 
to  my  arguments  or  to  her  own  dislike  of 
unreasonable  silence,  and  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Lord 
Castlewood : 

Herbert  William  Castlewood  was  the  third 
son  of  Dean  Castlewood,  a younger  brother 
of  my  grandfather,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1806.  He  was  older,  therefore,  than  my 
father,  but  still  (even  before  my  father's 
birth,  which  provided  a direct  heir)  there 
were  many  lives  betwixt  him  and  the  fam- 
ily estates.  And  his  father,  having  as  yet  no 
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promotion  in  the  Church,  found  it  hard  to 
bring  up  his  children.  The  eldest  son  got  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  the  second  en- 
tered the  navy,  while  Herbert  was  placed  in 
a bank  at  Bristol — not  at  all  the  sort  of  life 
which  he  would  have  chosen.  But  being  of 
a gentle,  unselfish  nature,  as  well  as  a weak 
constitution,  he  put  up  with  his  state  in  life, 
and  did  his  best  to  give  satisfaction. 

This  calm  courage  generally  has  its  re- 
ward, and  in  the  year  1842,  not  very  long 
before  the  death  of  my  grandfather  at  Shox- 
ford,  Mr.  Herbert  Castlewood,  being  well- 
connected,  well-behaved,  diligent,  and  pleas- 
ing, obtained  a partnership  in  the  firm,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  foremost  in  the  west  of 
England.  His  two  elder  brothers  happened 
then  to  be  at  home,  Major  and  Commander 
Castlewood,  each  of  whom  had  seen  very 
hard  service,  and  found  it  still  harder  slav- 
ery to  make  both  ends  meet,  althongh  bach- 
elors. But,  returning  full  of  glory,  they 
found  one  thing  harder  still,  and  that  was 
to  extract  any  cash  from  their  father,  the 
highly  venerated  Dean,  who  in  that  respect, 
if  in  no  other,  very  closely  resembled  the 
head  of  the  family.  Therefore  these  brave 
men  resolved  to  go  and  see  their  Bristol 
brother,  to  whom  they  were  tenderly  attach- 
ed, and  who  now  must  have  money  enough 
and  to  spare.  So  they  wrote  to  their  brother 
to  meet  them  on  the  platform,  scarcely  be- 
lieving that  they  could  be  there  in  so  short 
a time  from  London;  for  they  never  had 
travelled  by  rail  before ; and  they  set  forth 
in  wonderful  spirits,  and  laughed  at  the 
strange,  giddy  rush  of  the  travelling,  and 
made  bets  with  each  other  about  punctual 
time  (for  trains  kept  much  better  time  while 
new),  and,  as  long  as  they  could  time  it,  they 
kept  time  to  a second.  But,  sad  to  relate, 
they  wanted  no  chronometers  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Bristol,  both  being  killed  at  a blow, 
with  their  watches  still  going,  and  a smile 
on  their  faces.  For  the  train  had  run  into 
a wall  of  Bath  stone,  and  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  killed. 

The  sight  of  his  two  brothers  carried  out 
like  this,  after  so  many  years  of  not  seeing 
them,  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Herbert  Castle- 
wood’s  nerves,  which  always  had  been  del- 
icate. And  he  shivered  all  the  more  from 
reproach  of  conscience,  having  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  lend  them  any  money,  as  a prac- 
tical banker  was  compelled  to  do.  And  from 
that  very  moment  he  began  to  feel  great 
pain. 

Mrs.  Price  assured  me  that  the  doctors  all 
agreed  that  nothing  but  change  of  climate 
could  restore  Mr.  Castlewood’s  tone  and  sys- 
tem, and  being  full  of  art  (though  so  simple, 
as  she  said,  which  she  could  not  entirely 
reconcile),  he  set  off  for  Italy,  and  there  he 
stopped,  with  the  good  leave  of  his  partners, 
being  now  valued  highly  as  heir  to  the  Dean, 
who  was  known  to  have  put  a good  trifle  to- 


gether. And  in  Italy  my  father  must  have 
found  him,  as  related  by  Mr.  Shovelin,  and 
there  received  kindness  and  comfort  in  his 
trouble,  if  trouble  so  deep  could  be  com- 
forted. 

Now  I wondered  and  eagerly  yearned  to 
know  whether  my  father,  at  such  a time,  and 
in  such  a state  of  loneliness,  might  not  have 
been  led  to  impart  to  his  cousin  and  host 
and  protector  the  dark  mystery  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  own  conduct.  Knowing 
how  resolute  and  stem  he  was,  and  doubt- 
less then  imbittered  by  the  wreck  of  love 
and  life,  I thought  it  more  probable  that  he 
had  kept  silence  even  toward  so  near  a rel- 
ative, especially  as  he  had  seen  very  little 
of  his  cousin  Herbert  till  he  had  found  him 
thus.  Moreover,  my  grandfather  and  the 
Dean  had  spent  little  brotherly  love  on  each 
other,  having  had  a life-long  feud  about  a 
copy-hold  furze  brake  of  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre,  as  Betsy  remembered  to  have 
heard  her  master  say. 

To  go  on,  however,  with  what  Mrs.  Price 
was  saying.  She  knew  scarcely  any  thing 
about  my  father,  because  she  was  too  young 
at  that  time  to  be  called  into  the  counsels 
of  the  servants’  hall,  for  she  scarcely  was 
thirty-five  yet,  as  she  declared,  and  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  forty.  But  all  about  the 
present  Lord  Castlewood  she  knew  better 
than  any  body  else,  perhaps,  because  she  had 
been  in  the  service  of  his  wife,  and,  indeed, 
her  chief  attendant.  Then,  having  spoken 
of  her  master’s  wife,  Mrs.  Price  caught  her- 
self up,  and  thenceforth  called  her  only  his 
“lady.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Castlewood,  who  had  minded 
his  business  for  so  many  years,  and  kept 
himself  aloof  from  ladies,  spending  all  his 
leisure  in  good  literature,  at  this  time  of  life 
and  in  this  state  of  health  (for  the  shock  he 
had  received  struck  inward),  fell  into  an  ac- 
cident tenfold  worse — the  fatal  accident  of 
love.  And  this  malady  raged  the  more  pow- 
erfully with  him  on  account  of  breaking  out 
so  late  in  life.  In  one  of  the  picture-gal- 
leries at  Florence,  or  some  such  place,  Mrs. 
Price  declared,  he  met  with  a lady  who  made 
all  the  pictures  look  cold  and  dull  and  dead 
to  him.  A lovely  young  creature  she  must 
have  been  (as  even  Mrs.  Price,  who  detested 
her,  acknowledged),  and  to  the  eyes  of  a 
learned  but  not  keen  man  as  good  as  lovely. 
My  father  was  gone  to  look  after  me,  and 
fetch  me  out  of  England,  but  even  if  he  had 
been  there,  perhaps  he  scarcely  could  have 
stopped  it ; for  this  Mr.  Castlewood,  although 
so  quiet,  had  the  family  fault  of  tenacity. 

Mrs.  Price,  being  a very  steady  person, 
with  a limited  income,  and  enough  to  do, 
was  inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  Mr.  Castlewood  became  in- 
volved. She  was  not  there  at  the  moment, 
of  course,  but  suddenly  sent  for  when  all 
was  settled ; nevertheless,  she  found  out  aft- 
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erward  how  it  began  from  her  master’s  man, 
through  what  he  had  for  dinner.  And  in 
the  kitchen-garden  at  Castle  wood  no  ram- 
pion  would  she  allow  while  she  lived.  I 
asked  her  whether  she  had  no  pity,  no  sym- 
pathy, no  fine  feeling,  and  how  she  could 
have  become  Mrs.  Price  if  she  never  had 
known  each  sentiments.  But  she  said  that 
they  only  called  her  “ Mistress”  on  account 
of  her  authority,  and  she  never  had  been 
drawn  to  the  opposite  sex,  though  many 
times  asked  in  marriage.  And  what  she 
had  seen  of  matrimony  led  her  far  away 
from  it.  I was  sorry  to  hear  her  say  this, 
and  felt  damped,  till  I thought  that  the 
world  was  not  all  alike. 

Then  she  told  me,  just  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  a bargain  for  a pound  of  tallow 
candles,  how  Mr.  Herbert  Castle  wood,  pa- 
tient and  persistent,  was  kept  off  and  on  for 
at  least  two  years  by  the  mother  of  his  sweet 
idol.  .How  the  old  lady  held  a balance  in 
her  mind  as  to  the  likelihood  of  his  succes- 
sion, trying,  through  English  friends,  to  find 
the  value  and  the  course  of  property.  Of 
what  nation  she  was,  Mrs.  Price  could  not 
say,  and  only  knew  that  it  must  be  a bad 
one.  She  called  herself  the  Countess  of  Ix- 
orism,  as  truly  pronounced  in  English ; and 
she  really  was  of  good  family  too,  so  far  as 
any  foreigner  can  be.  And  her  daughter’s 
name  was  Flittamore,  not  according  to  the 
right  spelling,  perhaps,  but  pronounced  with 
the  proper  accent. 

Flittamore  herself  did  not  seem  to  care, 
according  to  what  Mrs.  Price  had  been  told, 
but  left  herself  wholly  in  her  mother’s  hands, 
being  sure  of  her  beauty  still  growing  upon 
her,  and  desiring  to  have  it  admired  and 
praised.  And  the  number  of  foreigners  she 
always  had  about  her  sometimes  made  her 
real  lover  nearly  give  her  up.  But,  alas! 
he  was  not  quite  wise  enough  for  this,  with 
all  that  he  had  read  and  learned  and  seen. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  reported  from  Spain 
that  my  father  had  beeu  killed  by  bandits — 
the  truth  being  that  he  was  then  in  Greece 
— the  Countess  at  last  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  with  Herbert  Castle- 
wood,  and  even  seemed  to  press  it  forward 
for  some  reasons  of  her  own.  And  the  hap- 
py couple  set  forth  upon  their  travels,  and 
Mrs.  Price  was  sent  abroad  to  wait  npon  the 
lady. 

For  a few  months  they  seemed  to  get 
on  very  well,  Flittamore  showing  much  af- 
fection for  her  husband,  whose  age  was  a 
trifle  more  than  her  own  doubled,  while  he 
was  entirely  wrapped  up  in  her,  and  labor- 
ed that  the  graces  of  her  mind  might  be 
worthy  to  compare  with  those  more  visible. 
But  her  spiritual  face  and  most  sweet  po- 
etic eyes  were  vivid  with  bodily  brilliance 
alone.  8he  had  neither  mind  enough  to 
learn,  nor  heart  enough  to  pretend  to 
learn. 


It  is  out  of  my  power  to  describe  such 
things,  even  if  it  were  my  duty  to  do  so, 
which,  happily,  it  has  never  been;  more- 
over, Mrs.  Price,  in  what  she  told  me,  exer- 
cised a just  and  strict  reserve.  Enough 
that  Mr.  Castlewood’s  wedded  life  was  done 
with  in  six  months  and  three  days.  Lady 
Castlewood,  as  she  would  be  called,  though 
my  father  still  was  living  and  his  cousin 
disclaimed  the  title  — away  she  ran  from 
some  dull  German  place,  after  a very  stiff 
lesson  in  poetry,  and  with  her  ran  off  a 
young  Englishman,  the  present  Sir  Mon- 
tague Hockin.  He  was  Mr.  Hookin  then, 
and  had  not  a half-penny  of  his  own ; but 
Flittamore  met  that  difficulty  by  robbing 
her  husband  to  his  last  farthing. 

This  had  happened  about  twelve  years 
back,  soon  after  I was  placed  at  the  school 
in  Languedoc,  to  which  I was  taken  so  ear- 
ly in  life  that  I almost  forget  all  about  it. 
But  it  might  have  been  better  for  poor  Flit- 
tamore if  she  had  been  brought  up  at  a 
steady  place  like  that,  with  sisters  and  la- 
dies of  retreat,  to  teach  her  the  proper  de- 
scription of  her  duties  to  mankind.  I seem- 
ed now  in  my  own  mind  to  condemn  her 
quite  enough,  feeling  how  superior  her  hus- 
band must  have  been ; but  Mrs.  Price  went 
even  further,  and  became  quite  indignant 
that  any  one  should  pity  her. 

“ A hussy!  a hussy!  a poppet  of  a hussy!” 
she  exclaimed,  with  greater  power  than  her 
quiet  face  could  indicate ; “ never  would  I 
look  at  her.  Speak  never  so,  Miss  Castle- 
wood. My  lord  is  the  very  best  of  all  men, 
and  she  has  made  him  what  he  is.  The 
pity  she  deserves  is  to  be  trodden  under 
foot,  as  I saw  them  do  in  Naples.” 

After  all  the  passion  I had  seen  among 
rough  people,  I scarcely  could  help  trem- 
bling at  the  depth  of  wrath  dissembled 
and  firmly  controlled  in  calm  clear  eyes 
under  very  steadfast  eyebrows.  It  was 
plain  that  Lord  Castlewood  had,  at  any 
rate,  the  gift  of  being  loved  by  his  de- 
pendents. 

“ I hope  that  he  took  it  aright !”  I cried, 
catching  some  of  her  indignation ; “ I hope 
that  he  cast  her  to  the  winds,  without  even 
a sigh  for  snch  a cruel  creature !” 

“He  was  not  strong  enough,”  she  an- 
swered, sadly ; “ his  bodily  health  was  not 
equal  to  it.  From  childhood  he  had  been 
partly  crippled  and  spoiled  in  his  nerves  by 
an  accident.  And  the  shock  of  that  sight 
at  Bristol  flew  to  his  weakness,  and  was  too 
much  for  him.  And  now  this  third  and 
worst  disaster,  coming  upon  him  where  his 
best  hope  lay,  and  at  such  a time  of  life, 
took  him  altogether  off  his  legs.  And  off 
his  head  too,  I might  almost  say,  miss ; for, 
instead  of  blaming  her,  he  put  the  fault  en- 
tirely upon  himself.  At  his  time  of  life,  and 
in  snch  poor  health,  he  should  not  have  mar- 
ried a bright  young  girl : how  could  he  ever 
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hope  to  make  her  happy  t That  was  how 
he  looked  at  it,  when  he  should  have  sent 
constables  after  her.” 

“ And  what  became  of  her — the  mindless 
animal,  to  forsake  so  good  and  great  a man  f 
I do  hope  she  was  punished,  and  that  vile 
man  too.” 

“ She  was,  Miss  Castlewood ; but  he  was 
not;  at  least  he  has  not  received . justice 
yet.  But  he  will,  he  will,  he  will,  miss. 
The  treacherous  thief!  And  my  lord  re- 
ceived him  as  a young  fellow-countryman 
under  a cloud,  and  lent  him  money,  and 
saved  him  from  starving;  for  he  had  broken 
with  his  father  and  was  running  from  his 
creditors.” 

“Tell  me  no  more,”  I said;  “not  another 
word.  It  is  my  fate  to  meet  that — well, 
that  gentleman — almost  every  day.  And 
he,  and  he — oh,  how  thankful  I am  to  have 
found  out  all  this  about  him!” 

The  above  will  Show  why,  when  I met  my 
father’s  cousin  on  the  following  morning — 
with  his  grand,  calm  face,  as  benevolent  as 
if  he  had  passed  a night  of  luxurious  rest 
instead  of  sleepless  agony — I knew  myself 
to  be  of  a lower  order  in  mind  and  soul  and 
heart  than  his ; a small,  narrow,  passionate 
girl,  in  the  presence  of  a large,  broad-sight- 
ed, and  compassionate  man. 

I threw  myself  altogether  on  his  will; 
for,  when  I trust,  I trust  wholly.  And,  un- 
der his  advice,  I did  not  return  with  any 
rash  haste  to  Bruntsea,  but  wrote  in  dis- 
charge of  all  duty  there;  while  Mrs.  Price,  a 
clear  and  steadfast  woman,  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  see  Wilhelmina  Strouss.  These  two 
must  have  had  very  great  talks  together, 
and,  both  being  zealous  and  faithful,  they 
came  to  many  misunderstandings.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  they  became  very  honest 
friends,  and  sworn  allies  at  last,  discover- 
ing more,  the  more  they  talked,  people 
against  whom  they  felt  a common  and  just 
enmity. 


LA  FESTA  DELLO  STATUTO. 

The  sunset  heavens  are  all  aglow, 

Trumpets  are  blown  and  roses  blow, 

And  gales  of  fragrance  and  melody  flow 
Round  aloes  and  palms  of  the  Pincian, 
Where  a brilliant  Corso  seems  to  grow 
In  endless  procession,  rolling  slow 
Through  the  populous  garden,  to  and  fro, 
Over  against  the  Vatican, 

Whose  vast  white  silence  thunders  No, 

And  smites,  a self-imprisoned  woe, 

In  the  face  of  the  Romans’  holiday  show. 

Beyond,  on  the  ridge  Janiculan, 

Umbrella  pines  in  funereal  row 
Frown  darkly,  and  infinite  shadows  throw 
On  the  level  light  Like  a halo  of  snow, 

In  tinge  the  mid-ribbon  of  a rainbow, 

Above  yon  dome  metropolitan 


A cloud-ring  floats;  in  the  nave  below 
A worshiper,  licking  the  floor,  doth  go 
On  his  knees  to  kiss  bronze  Peter’s  toe — 
Religion  groveling  in  dust,  as  though 
An  Ariel  sunk  to  a Caliban! 

Ere  evening  glides  into  the  gloam, 

Through  the  Villa  Medici’s  sombre  bloom 
To  the  crest  of  the  Mountain  of  Gardens  clomb, 
Lo!  the  whole  circuit  Aurelian! 

How  martyrs’  dust  from  the  catacomb 
Blossoms  in  many  a swelling  dome, 

More  richly  gilt  by  the  sunset’s  chrome — 

High  altar,  perchance,  an  Apostle’s  tomb, 

The  outside  steps  a beggar’s  home — 

Far  as  the  desolate  Ccelian, 

And  the  statues  tossed  in  air  like  foam 
From  the  roof  of  the  lordly  Lateran! 

The  gods  are  dethroned  in  the  Pantheon ; 
But  ruinous  walls,  like  the  crumbling  loom 
Of  a once  world-shaking  thunder-boom, . 

Crop,  here  and  there,  out  of  Caesar’s  Rome, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Republican. 

From  Flaminian  gate  to  the  Aventine, 

From  the  Borgo  to  the  Quirinal, 

In  Campus  Martins,  on  Esquiline, 

And  the  Trastevere — bell  and  shrine— 

Towers  the  Rome  Pontifical; 

With  the  Bambino,  a doll  benign, 

Miraculous  cure  in  its  jewel  shine, 

On  the  seat  of  Jove  Capitoline. 

But  Rome  still  rules  Imperial 
In  the  region  of  the  Palatine. 

But  a boulevard  lords  it,  lofty  and  fine 
In  insolence  of  youth,  on  the  Viminal. 

Musing,  I watch  the  sun  decline, 

Revealing  a golden  thread  of  brine 
Beyond  the  Campagna’s  sea-like  line, 

Till  in  that  Hesperian  burial 
The  day  with  its  thoughts  has  gone  to  join 
The  ages  dead  and  the  ghosts  divine 
Of  the  men  of  the  Forum  and  Capitol 
But,  land  of  brotherly  palm  and  pine ! 

Land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine ! 

Land  of  Latin  and  Sabine ! 

A future  of  glowing  hope  is  thine; 

For  a Star  in  the  East  ethereal, 

The  Star  of  Liberty,  thine  and  mine, 

Pours  light  in  a joyouB  flood,  like  wine, 

To  the  weary  watchers  for  a sign — 

New-risen  o’er  snowy  Apennine 
On  the  Rome  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

’Tis  night,  but  the  city  is  noisy  and  gay 
With  crowds  on  crowds  that  mingle  and  flow — 
An  under-sweep  of  majestic  sway 
From  the  past,  heard  near  and  far  away, 

The  voices  of  yore  and  of  yesterday — 

To  the  Tiber ; and,  lo ! the  girondola, 

In  fiery  fantasies  of  display, 

On  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo! 
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full  operation.  Tim 
mountain*.  iu  the 
war,  behind  which 
the  sun  i « taking 
himself  in  splendid  lissben,  ate  sharply  ser- 
rated, and,  what  is  most  characteristic,  no 
silvery  reach  of  river,  nor  mirror  of  lake, 
nor  Oasis  of  verdure,  is  to  he  seen.  There 
arc  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  State,  to  he  sure, 
hut  they  seem  to  he  tentative  on  nature's 
part,  and  not  one  of  them  linds  an  outlet 
to  sea,  nor  contribute*  a drop  to  any  other 
stream  hurrying  to  that  great  reservoir. 
The  soil  puts  desolation  in  a stronger  light 
It  dries  up  all  the  water  it  receives;  two 
large  rivers  disappear  in  it,  and  still  it  is 
fallow,  irresponsive,  and  discouraging. 
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crossed  the  Sierras  in  1833,  and  again  in  1846 
with  the  pertinacious  General  J.  C.  Fremont. 
It  is  a busy  little  city  of  about  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  several  large  brick 
and  stone  buildings,  including  the  Capitol 
and  the  United  States  Mint;  the  streets  are 
bordered  with  willows  and  aspens,  and  the 
booses  are  pretty  and  home-like.  In  fact, 
Carson  individualizes  itself  amoug  the  small- 
er cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  impres- 
sions of  a stranger  by  its  many  home-like 
qualities.  It  bends  now  and  then  into  a 
suspicions  “ corner,”  but  the  evil-appearing 
saloon  is  an  almost  unavoidable  adjunct  of 
all  new  Western  settlements.  A frequent 
trade-mark  of  the  merchants  is  the  big  griz- 
zly of  the  Pioneer  Society,  and  the  claims 
of  various  advertisers  are  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  pioneers. 

No  insignia  of  star,  cross,  or  garter  that 
royalty  can  confer  upon  its  favorites  is  more 
poteut  abroad,  by-the-way,  thau  the  badge 
and  patent  of  the  Pioneer  Society  are  in 
Nevada  and  in  California.  To  have  shared 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  early  adventurers, 
who,  by  wagon  train  across  the  plains  aud 
emigrant  ship  around  Cape  Horn,  came  to 
the  country  at  the  beck  of  the  first  gold  ex- 
citement, to  be  able  to  pin  upon  one's  breast 
the  little  silver  “ grizzly”  with  which  the 
society  distinguishes  its  members,  is  a priv- 
ilege that  elevates  its  possessors  to  a peer- 
age, and  secures  exemption  for  them  from 
the  tests  that  measure  the  conduct  of  oth- 
er men.  An  appalling  number  of  thriftless 
ne'er-do-wells,  chronically  threadbare  and 
blandly  impudent,  claim  consideration  on 
no  ground  but  that  self-interest  brought 
them  to  Nevada  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  mass  of  the  population  had  arrived ; 
and  though  the  people  are  guarded  enough 
against  imposition  in  most  instances,  to  say 
of  any  plausible  old  humbug,  “He  is  a pio- 
neer,” is  a plea  for  charity,  if  charity  is  need- 
ed, aud  sufficient  coudouement  for  a mul- 
titude of  sins  iu  the  opinion  of  later  and 
altogether  worthier  settlers.  Do  not  misun- 
derstand us  as  belittling  the  Pioneer  Socie- 
ty. Mr.  Sam  Baker,  of  Carson,  has  a book 
containing  the  names  of  members  and  their 
adventures,  from  which  many  incidents  of 
courage,  perseverance,  muscle,  and  brain 
might  be  extracted.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  Pacific  coast  owes  much  to  some  of  its 
Argonauts,  but  the  loudest  claimants  for  the 
honor  are  an  undeserving  lot,  whose  coming 
must  have  been  a misfortune  at  any  time. 

The  outfitting  camp  of  the  geographical 
surveys  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian, 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler, 
was  located  in  Carson  last  year,  and  thence 
four  parties  entered  the  field,  one  to  measure 
and  develop  a base-line  near  Sutro,  another 
to  triangulate  the  desert  as  far  eastward  as 
Austin,  and  the  others  to  occnpy  important 
peaks  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  writer 


was  detailed  for  service  with  oue  of  the  lat- 
ter, aud  proposes  to  embody  his  experiences 
in  this  article. 

The  methods  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's 
work  are  in  themselves  worthy  of  attention, 
aud  of  course  they  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  land  surveyor;  for, 
while  the  latter  has  an  inch  to  delineate,  the 
former,  who  is  not  local  but  geographical, 
has  a hundred  square  yards.  The  level, 
chain,  and  tally  pins  are  left  at  home,  and 
the  basis  of  the  work  is  the  transit,  or  the- 
odolite, with  a compass  attachment ; instead 
of  the  level,  the  cistern  barometer  is  used 
iu  ascertaining  elevations,  and  instead  of 
the  chain  or  stadia,  the  odometer  wheel  is 
the  means  of  mensuration. 

The  odometer  proper  is  a dial  attached  to 
the  wheel,  the  revolutions  of  which  it  re- 
cords, and  as  a certain  number  of  revolu- 
tions make  a mile — exactly  how  many  is 
found  by  running  the  wheel  over  a chain- 
measured  mile — a little  sum  in  division  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  distance 
travelled  from  day  to  day. 

A picture  of  an  odometer  accompanies 
this  article,  but  the  drawing  gives  no  idea 
of  the  strange  feats  of  which  the  machine  is 
capable.  To  see  the  odometer  on  a steep 
mountain  trail  is  better  fun  than  a circus ; 
as  it  wobbles  along  a good  road,  it  excites 
the  curiosity  and  Conjectures  of  the  natives, 
to  whom  the  oue  wheel  without  a body  is  the 
acme  of  ludicrous  uselessness ; but  on  a pre- 
cipitous path,  strewn  with  enormous  bowl- 
ders and  netted  with  chaparral,  it  shows  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  its  motions.  At  one 
moment  it  bounds  from  the  ground  and  saws 
the  air;  then  it  swings  over  the  rider’s  head, 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a patent 
hair-brushing  kiachiue  of  nnusual  propor- 
tions; and  in  extreme  instances  it  reverses 
its  normal  motions  entirely,  and  is  propelled 
by  the  mule  instead  of  dragging  at  that 
capricious  creature's  pendulatory  tail. 

The  theodolite,  the  odometer,  and  the  ba- 
rometer are  the  three  instruments  indis- 
pensable to  the  work  of  a field  party,  and 
to  carry  and  operate  them  three  men  are 
employed — a topographer,  an  odometer  re- 
corder, and  a meteorologist.  Observations 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  eth- 
nology are  secondary  to  these,  but  they  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  diagnosis  of  the 
country  to  be  delineated,  and  a specialist  in 
at  least  one  of  the  branches  is  attached  to 
each  field  party.  The  organization  of  the 
party  with  which  the  writer  travelled  last 
season  is  representative.  It  consisted  of 
Lieutenant  M.  M.  Macomb,  executive  officer 
aud  astronomer;  Frank  Carpenter,  topog- 
rapher, to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  ma- 
terial of  some  of  these  notes ; H.  W.  Hensbaw, 
zoologist ; Alfred  Du  Bois,  meteorologist ; a 
geological  assistant,  an  odometer  recorder, 
two  packers,  and  a cook.  Wlieu  the  terri- 
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hostile  is  near  a town  connected  by  telegraph  with 
added ; a national  observatory,  and  u series  of  ex- 
ults are  changes  with  that  observatory,  in  addition 
ilioHcan  to  an  independent  series  for  latitude,  ex- 
domary  tending  through  two  weeks,  is  enough  to 
ig  mule  determine  the  geographical  co-ordinates  of 
In  New  ! the  point  of  departure.  The  observations 
•cessary  for  latitude  are  continued  at  nearly  every 
! camp,  and  when  the  other  me  tubers  of  flic 
party  «r»»  chatting  around  The  cam  p flrc>  the 
mdrououirr  retire*  to  a itork,  guier  spot  w ith 
bis  in^inimeuty  and  lying  on  his  back,  or 
renting  his  .elbow  on  t he  rough  ground,  oc- 
cupies- himself  wit  h the  stars,  which  never 
o em  so  cold,  so  far,  nor  *o  briljtant  else- 


Taw  oiH^vnrn^u  o.\uriwu. 


where  ax  they  do  from*a  peak  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  is 
assisted  by  an  observer  for  time,  who,  with 
an  open  watch  and  a lantern  before  him, 
records  the  hour,  minutes,  and  seconds  in  re- 
sponse to  the  word  “ tick,"  which  the  astrou- 
omer  utters  at  each  observation.  These  two 
men,  isolated  and  scarcely  revealed  by  the 
flash  of  the  fire  and  the  yellow'  gleam  of 
their  own  lanterns,  make  a picture,  and 
when  the  night  is  frosty,  the  picture  is  one. 
of  misery. 

The  triangulation  station  is  established 
on  a mountain,  which  may  be  in  the  belt  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  its  occupation  lasts 
during  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather.  One  night  is 
spent  on  the  crest  to  determine  the,  azimuth 
of  a radiating  line,  and  the  topographer 
makes  a contour  sketch  of  the  area  at  his 
feet.  These  things  completed,  the  direction 
of  the  projecting  spurs  is  discovered,  and 
single  reading*  are  taken  with  the  theod- 
olite to  subordinate  geographical  features. 
In  the  office  a contour  sketch  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  country  as  it  really  is,  and 
the  profile  drawing,  w hich  is  also  made  by 
the  topographer,  is  taken  as  a repivaen ra- 
tion of  what  the  country  appears  to  be,  The 
angles  which  lie  between  the  visible  points 
of  the  triangulation  scheme  are  read  and 
repeated  singly  and  in  com  burnt  ions,  the 


to  carry  thirty  days’  rations,  while  in  Cali- 
fornia fresh  supplies  might  have  been  ob- 
tained daily;  ami  differences  of  this  kind 
materially  alter  the  equipment.  The  com- 
plete outfit — rations,  bedding,  clothing,  ami 
instruments — is  packed  upon  mules,  and  the 
camp  may  thus  be  taken  much  nearer  to  the 
peak  w hich  is  to  he  ascended  or  to  the  canon 
which  is  to  be  meandered  than  a wagon 
con  hi  possibly  go.  The  number  of  parties 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  granted 
by  Congress,  in  187b  six  parties  were  put 
into  the  field  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler  on  mi 
appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a 
considerable  part  of  w hich  sum  was  devoted 
to  office  expenses,  which  include  the  salaries 
of  draughtsmen  and  clerks,  and  the  cost  of 
publications. 

The  survey  has  a trigonometrical  basis, 
and  its  initial  point  in  the  area  to  be  sur- 
veyed is  in  the  centre  of  a broad  valley,  or  an 
iutermontune  plateau,  w hose  level  expanse 
offers  fair  ground  tor  the  measurement  and 
development  of  the  base-line,  which  become* 
a metrical  standard  for  finding  the  length 
of  all  the  triangles  extended.  With  the 
base-line  as  a starting-point.  four  elanse*  of 
stations  art1  occupied,  of  which  in  impor- 
tance the  astronomical  is  first,  the  primary 
triaugulation  station  second,  the  topograph- 
ical station  third,  and  the  route  or  meunder 
station  fourth.  Usually  the  outfitting  camp 
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time  chosen  usually  being  in  the  evening, 
or  in  the  early  morning  when  the  sun  is  be- 
hind the  hills,  find  the  rim  of  the  earth  ta 
seen  in  silhouette  against  the  rosy  back- 
ground of  the  sky. 

The  topographical  station  is  occupied  to 
secure  local  topography,  and  from  it  angles 
are  mid  to  three  or  more  known  points. 


some  instances— as  in  productive  mining 
districts  — oue  mile  of  ground  is  allotted 
two  inches  of  space  oil  the  map. 

Similar  surveys  exist  in  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  Great  Britain  the  coun- 
terpart is  the  Ordnance  Survey,  which  em- 
ploys nineteen  officers  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
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Then  by  lines  of  sight,  Which  are  intersect- 
ed by  other  lines  of  sight  from  other  topo- 
graphical stations,  the  most  prominent  feat- 
ures within  a radius  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  are  located.  The  meander  stations 
are  used  in  tracing  the  roads,  trails,  water- 
courses, and  canons,  determining  the  dis- 
tances between  springs,  villages,  and  pas- 
tures, and  obtaining  such  other  information 
as  may  help  future  travellers. 

This  is  a mere  outline  of  the  methods 
used  by  Lieutenant  Whecder  in  constructing 
a map ; a fuller  and  more  technical  treatise 
would  show  how  the  triangles  interlock  and 
form  a mesh  which  grasps  all  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  eon u try,  allowing 
neither  river,  trait,  nor  spring  to  pass  un- 
noticed. 

An  arbitrary  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile 
was  at  first  suggested  for  the  result  ant 
maps.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
while  one  inch  of  space  is  enough  to  repre- 
sent level  ami  vacant  plains,  in  other  re- 
gions four  inches  arc  not  too  many ; and  in 


one  thousand  civil  assistants,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  laborers.  The  scale 
of  the  maps  is  six  inches  to  the  mile,  aud 
over  twenty  million  dollars  in  gold  have 
been  expended  on  flic  work.  Austria  ex- 
pentta  annually  about  four  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  dollars  for  surveys,  which 
employ  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  persons,  including  two  hundred 
anti  eighty- three  army  officers.  In  Russia 
a military  topographical  corps  have  charge 
of  the  surveys,  employing  six  generals, 
thirty-three  majors,  lien temii i t-e ol onel a,  and 
colonels;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cornets, 
lieutenants,  and  captains ; four  hundred  to- 
pographers, and  forty-two  apprentices.  In 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden, and  Pros 
tdu,  also,  the  surveys  are  directed  by  mili- 
tary officers;  arid  in  the  Frauco-Prmydun 
war,  General  Von  Mnltke  made  a point  of 
arming  each  of  his  field-officers  with  a copy 
of  the  most  accurate  map  obtainable  of  the 
country  to  be  occupied,  thus,  doubtless, 
avoiding  many  mistake*  and  disasters. 
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men,  stich  as  we  had  heard  of,  hut  an  eight- 
pounder  was  the  best  he  ever  caught.  At 
Lake  Valley,  the  southern  end  of  Tahoe,  the 
country  is  marshy,  and  wc  obtained  from  it 
teal,  mallard,  and  canvas-hack  duck,  wild 
turkeys,  geese,  a ?id  bittern,  the  latter  being 
by  no  means  bad  eating.  The  hills  aJdforded 
ns  grouse  and  quail,  and  we  were  told  that 
deer  had  been  abundant  earlier  in  the  season. 

Tahoe  is  the  largest  of  a dozen  or  more 


land  is  half  swamp  and  half  chaparral,  ex- 
cept near  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  where  it 
The  little  steamboat 


is  densely  wooded, 
that  makes  the  round  of  Lake  Tahoe  calls 
daily  at  Taliac  Landing  in  the  summer,  and 
a carriage  road  leads  thence  to  GillmoreV 
Soda  Springs,  which  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak. 

About  eight  miles  from  Taliac  Landing, 
in  the  western  or  California  shore  of  the 
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lakes  which  duster  within  a radius  of  twen- 
ty miles,  at  a height  of  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific, 
those  nearest  to  it  being  Echo,  Marietta, 
Fallen  Leaf,  and  Cascade.  Marietta, or  Sil- 
ver Lake,  is  the  source  of  the  water  supply 
of  Virginia  City,  and  is  about  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference. A strip  of  marsh  readies  acr*»s* 
the  north  western  qitd,  and  the  ripples  break 
in  on  a fringe  of  spongy  turf. 

Fallen  Leaf  is  the  most,  beautiful  of  all 
the  smaller  lakes,  and  is  separated  from 
Tahoe  by  a belt  of  land  wot  more  than 
three  miles  wide.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Tallac 
Peak,  which  emphasizes  itself  among  others 
in  the  chain  by  a cross  of  perpetual  snow 
and  by  the  boldness  of  its  profile.  The 
peak  is  basaltic*  and  its  predominant  color 
is  a rich  sage  green;  but  besides  the  sage 
green  and  the  various  greens  of  the  foliage, 
the  lichens  have  given  it  purples,  yellows, 
and  crimsons  in  profusion. 

Tits  mountain  descends  abruptly  from  its 
cap  of  perpetual  snow  to  the  lake,  w hich  is 


lake,  a deep  indenture,  railed  Emerald  liny, 
occurs,  which  rivals  Fallen  Leaf  Lake  in 
its  many  beauties.  The  mountains  descend 
sharply  into  its  deep  water;  the  vegetation 
is  abundant,  and  from  an  immense  did 
nearly  a thousand  feet  above  the  level  « 
cascade  pours  itself  in  w hite  wrath.  The 
source  of  the  cascade  is  iu  another  lake  be- 
hind the  mountains  and  in  a basin  fed  by 
the  melting  of  eternal  snow  s ami  wooded  by 
the  stoic  pines. 

We  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ta- 
hoe until  winter  drove  us  ont,  and  then  wc 
returned  to  the  silver- hearing  region  of  the 
eastern  slope,  which  is  more  characteristic 
of  Nevada  than  the  valleys  of  the  Sierras. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Nevada,  then 
Western  Utah,  and  subsequently  Washoe, 
was  made  by  some  Mormon  immigrants  in 
1850.  They  w ere  on  their  w ay  to  Califnr 
win,  and  cm  reaching  the  Carson  River  found 
the  crossing  of  the  Bierras  impracticable, 
owing  to  snows,  During  the  winter  that 
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and  when  spring  set  in  they  completed  their 
journey.  There  are  always  plenty  of  men 
in  California  who  are  willing  to  rush  hither 
and  thither  at  the  beck  of  any  new  mining 
excitement,  and  as  soon  as  the  Mormon  dis- 
covery became  known,  a parcel  of  adven- 
turers crossed  the  Sierras,  and  set  up  their 
sluice-boxes  in  the  canons  around  what  is 
now  Virginia.  It  was  gold  that  they  were 
after,  and  they  neither  suspected  the  exist- 
ence of  silver  nor  knew  it  when  they  saw  it. 
The  bluish  stuff  which  was  so  abundant,  and 
which  was  silver  ore,  interfered  with  their 
operations,  and  they  cursed  it  from  morning 
till  night.  As  they  worked  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  lode,  a lighter  metal  took  the  place 
of  gold,  and  mystified  them  more  than  ever. 

Among  them,  however,  were  two  brothers, 
named  Groseh,  who  were  exceptions  to  the 
general  obfuscatiou.*  They  were  young  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  mining  tools,  possessed  some 
books  on  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  and 
some  apparatus  for  assaying.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  they  had  made  “ a big  strike," 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  real 
discoverers  of  the  Comstock  lode ; but  one 
of  them  died  from  a pickaxe  wound  in  the 
foot,  and  the  other  was  frozen  to  death  in 
the  mountains.  Their  secret,  if  they  had 
one,  died  with  them. 

A Mexican  also  had  some  knowledge  of  a 
deep  argentiferous  deposit,  and  endeavored 
to  impart  the  information  to  others,  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  pointed  toward  Mount  Davidson, 
“Mnclio  plata!  inucho  plata!"  which  the 
Americans  very  freely  translated  as  mean- 
ing, “Lots  of  money;  gold  somewhere  in 
the  mountains." 

When  at  last,  in  the  early  part  of  1859, 
the  surface  croppings  of  the  lode  were  found, 
it  was  by  a stupid  accident  ; they  were 
worked  for  the  gold  that  they  contained, 
and  the  silver  was  thrown  out  as  being 
worthless.  The  first  locators  were  Peter 
O’Riley  and  Patrick  M'Lnughlin,  who  staked 
a claim  on  the  present  site  of  the  Ophir 
Mine ; but  before  they  could  secure  it,  Henry 
Comstock,  a character  familiar  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  “ Old  Pancake,"  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  demanded  a share  for  the 
reason  that  he  owned  the  water  privileges. 
This  was  the  bit  of  brass  that  won  an  inter- 
est in  the  silver  for  Comstock,  and  by  other 
effrontery  of  a similar  kind  he  succeeded  in 
attaching  his  name  to  the  bale,  which,  as  it 
became  known,  attracted  thousands  of  min- 
ers to  it,  and  has,  since  1860,  yielded  more 
than  one-tenth  of  all  the  silver  produced 
throughout  the  world. 

The  genesis  of  the  lode  has  l>een  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  geological  disquisitions. 
Mount.  Davidson,  the  peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada through  which  the  vein  runs,  is  an  up- 
lift of  syenite  7827  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific.  Millions  of  years  ago  it  proba- 


bly stood  out  as  an  isolated  cone  in  a pre- 
historic sea;  then,  as  the  watere  subsided, 
it  stood  alone  on  the  vast  plains  which  had 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thousands 
of  years  later  a volcanic  eruption  surround- 
ed it  with  the  multitude  of  other  peaks 
formed  of  greenstone  or  propylite,  which 
bristle  about  it  like  the  spines  of  a cactus, 
and  among  which  it  looms  pre-eminent ; a 
second  convulsion  split  the  propylite  coun- 
try, and  brought  up  a range  of  tracliytic 
mountains.  The  trachyte  was  in  a semi- 
tiuid  state,  and  so  great  was  the  pressure 
from  beneath  that  the  whole  of  the  green- 
stone was  uplifted,  causing  the  formation 
of  a fissure  along  the  line  of  its  contact  with 
the  syenite.  This  fissure,  which  was  held 
open  by  the  wedges  of  propylite  that  fell 
into  it,  was  filled  in  the  course  of  years,  pos- 
sibly by  volatilization,  with  the  gold  uud  sil- 
ver w'hicb  now  yield  such  magnificent  profits 
on  the  investments  of  the  Bonanza  mines. 

The  mountains  that  hedge  Mount  David- 
son in  are  packed  together  as  I have  seldom 
seen  mountains  packed  elsewhere,  and  give 
evidence  of  volcanic  action  of  an  extent  and 
of  an  intensity  almost  unparalleled.  The 
basins  are  sterile  and  matted  with  the  sick- 
ly-looking  artemisia  or  sage-brush,  and 
wherever  a pine  or  a fir  has  once  existed,  a 
stump  is  all  that  remains  to  commemorate 
the  fact.  Four  miles  eastward  the  Carson 
River  makes  a trail  of  arborescent  verdure 
through  one  of  these  desolate  valleys,  and 
that  faint  line  of  green  is  like  a glimpse  of 
paradise  to  us  as  we  emerge  from  oue  of  the 
rugged  cations  which  lie  between  tbe.clia- 
otio-looking  peaks  and  streak  them  with 
blue  furrows. 

Following  the  discovery  of  O’Riley  and 
! M'Langhlin,  a town  named  after  “Old  Vir- 
i ginia,"  one  of  the  pioneers,  appeared  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  a little  above 
the  surface  outcroppings  of  the  lode.  The 
settlement  began  with  a few  tents  and  log- 
cabins.  In  I860  it  had  developed  an  Inter- 
national Hotel  and  a newspaper  office.  The 
hotel  contained  a bar-room,  a dining-room, 
and  about  a dozen  sleeping-rooms,  and  the 
charges  were  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
! dollars  a day.  The  newspaper  establish- 
ment consisted  of  a shed  and  one  room  ; the 
shed  wwA8  occupied  as  a cooking,  dining,  and 
I sleeping  place  by  editors,  reporters,  and 
• compositors,  and  the  room  answered  the 
purposes  of  an  editorial,  typographical,  and 
| advertising  department  combiued.  Laws 
; were  necessary  to  control  the  many  lawless 
adventurers  who  flocked  into  the  city,  and 
1 a code  was  adopted : it  was  brief,  practi- 
: cal,  and  unincumbered  with  legal  verbiage. 
Any  municipality  which  finds  its  own  volu- 
minous statutes  inadequate  might  try  it  to 
advantage.  There  was  no  prison,  and  the 
j two  puuishments  prescribed  for  all  offenses 
were  hanging  and  banishment. 
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was  established,  arid  it  would  bo  easier  now 
to  flood  the  city  than  to  burn  it.  The  Vir- 
ginians am  proud  of  the  quality  and  abun- 
dance of  their  water  supply.  The  works 
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sand  feet  above  it  also  extends  two  thousand  cost  over  two  million  dollars,  and  the  water 
feet  below  it.  It  is  so  environed  and  con-  is  brought  a distance  of  thirty-one  and  a 
fined  by  mountains  that  the  railway  which  half  miles  from  Marlette’s  Lake,  in  the  Si- 
routiects  it  with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Reno  erras. 

has  curves  enough  to  describe  a circle  of  What  is  most  surprising  to  the  stranger 
three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  seventeen  is  the  proportions  of  the  constant  wishing 
times;  the  distance  to  Reno  m a bee-line  is  crowd  on  C Street,  the  principal  thorongh- 
sixtecu  miles,  and  the  distance  by  the  rail-  fare,  and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its 
way,  which  cost  two  million  dollars,  is  fifty-  elements.  Piute  and  Washoe  Indians  in  pic- 
two  in  ties.  turesqne  rags,  Chinamen  in  blue  and  hlack 

The  pitch  of  the  ground  is  such  that  what  blouses,  brawny  Cornisluueii,  vehement  Mex- 
is  the  first  story  of  a house  iu  front  becomes  leans,  and  many  other  people  from  fnr-apart 
the  second  or  third  story  in  the  rear,  and  countries  mingle  and  surge  along  iu  the 
looking  eastward,  northward,  or  southward,  stream.  There  is  nothing  provincial  or  shab- 
t lie  eye  meet*  an  n n varied  prospect  of  chain  by.  The  stores  arc  well  stocked,  and  the 
after  chain  of  interlocked  peaks.  show- windows  glitter  w ith  the  attraeti ve- 

The  jieoplc  are  nltra-Californiau  in  their  ness  of  their  wares.  The  men  around  you 
nature  and  habits,  excessively  fond  of  dim-  arc  men  of  the  world,  w ho  have  travelled, 
play,  lavishly  hospitable,  impetuous  in  bind-  and  iu  many  instances  made  money, 
ness,  and  irrepressible  in  speeulativeuess.  The  restaurants  are  not  the  least  among 
On  October  26,  1875,  a fire  swept  the  city  the  marvels  of  Virginia  City.  Wliibvevery 
fnrnn  eod  to  end,  and  ten  million  dollars'  thing  else  is  frightfully  dear,  and  the  store- 
worth  of  property,  including  all  the  mining j keepers  seem  to  consider  all  purchasers  the 
works  on  the  surface,  w ent  up  in  the  tinmen,  j happy  possessors  of  a Fortmiatns  purse,  food 
Within  sixty  days  the  moat  Important  mines  j is  uncommonly  cheap,  ami  un  excellent  din- 
had  renewed  their  buildings  and  machinery*  I ner  of  four  courses  can  Im  had  for  fifty  cents. 
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or  a more  eto borate  dinner,  with  gan% 

!>ooUry,  and  half  a bottle  of  f air  winfv 
or  a dollar.  E ir ery  d ellefcfcjr  hi  season 
finds  its  way  from  £mi  Fnimnwo  and 
Now  York,  nod  two  oow)»h  ctfatrHmto 
tliair  produce  to  tips  laac  b]«<i  and  jiht- 
rotted  lunch  eouuterg* 

A n other  dove  lop  noon  t &f  the  1 q x* 
nriotiH  chn  motor  of  the  »»  A 

club  after  Uio  inetn>po3iItf?t  . pa  Hern . 
with  richly  funm'l»$|  Ml ? »NT>t- r^^xn.s, 
and  r^d|i>^Tt)i)jif)^,  vfk£t£  the  hiVcho- 
lor  may  smoky  the  pipe  of  celibacy  m 
peace.  . 

They  are  nearly  all  bachelors  m Vir- 
gmrhj;  tbc  aiuu^phere  of  t he  \duoe  Jit 
by  w means  faV^mbie  to  wives  and 

children  ; (he  iexrmurco  element  in  ’very 
dfroflelfa iiimH' tir&M  as  w*d|  af»  ill  dross, 
and  yet  there'  are  good  ami  affection- 
ate  women  in  the  towo,  e^per i :« it y 
& among  the  tniuem*  and  *er 

5 them  to  advantage  in  times  trad- 
* b)e.  whet* . sotnt  won  tided  creynne  m 
£ } i rpii  gh % to  th e » u rf« ve . from  1 »e  k*  w , 
i There  are  few  rd«ug- house  v ; . t he 

£'-  upper  parts  of  the  fd ores  mid  idbei 
'§  - feftild  i ngs  are  I fc f nufcb*  ;1  And 

£ fiVe  ft^ida  afo  ki\^Jd|.fHi' 

| ex  eel  lent  rest  uu  runts. 

« Wilde  night  hW  fajienon  ihy;  visible 

f . town, the  ni viable  town  under  ground 
* is  glimmering  with  u thousand  lights 
I j ust  rite  i t hits  been  ghiumori  n g thro  ugh 
* rill  the  summer  day*  that  ha v e shone 
? and  all  the  winter  night*  that  have 
* lotvctrii oVv>r  *jne<>  the  Comstock  lode 
r veil*  brat  peneniited  by  u shaft  There 
| is  pti  repiwe  i«  that  itiystexiiin*  region : 
J none  of  the  oiidl&ss  vfuwg**  and  rem*w- 
^ al*  ofsuasmi  thoi  aWeeien  ejvihtence  n*v 
^ i ||  earth ; xumdftjMH*  of  day  Into  night, 
| or.inghiitiU*  day  : no  siitmiter,  ho  wto- 
^ tef,  and  no  Sunday  The  farthest  jtmr- 
I stuy  possible  on  Hie  mlxfuty*  could  tint 
take  the  traveller  to  u country  half  so 
ndmeuhuiff  os  that  whtabli«R  less  than 
a mile  Vlovr  v he  para  Held  of  iattiilta  r 
*nrroa  mV  ^V  btrret ; it  in  ua  with  a 
physiognomist,  who,  fra v ell i he  tn  the 
- : ifUerfor  of  Africa,  and  scMHhihg  the: 
strangest  Innuau  luces  an»6zig  the  no^ 
tHm  would  not  see  any  thing  half  w* 
sir  jingo  us  the  Ji^art  of  bis  ne&mrt 
ueighhor,  had  h^  flm  power  to  probe 
the  IitHo  depth  of  tiKfb  that  Aoals  ii 


Nearly 


oxi(f  Tj;^  jjnnertuost.' 
niH>vh>uHb  of  f 1 ic  «*  h»d*>  pnpabiiiou  ie 
liiiJdfrH  m flfet  and  when  wv 

h -atvia 
is,  tvnS hbw  h«^hy  itior<N  fitpeiim 
. *$i,i|;  oif  <ughc,  iipiv,  Um 
rr^I  td  i1»e  PHoUiiatp  ie  UW  Wdf  nf  a 
se vriifeidi-sfoty  tHiddi^  wliirh  ia  rU5»- 
,*djui tiy  #Vdki  hg  deeper  wrth , 

we  arc  prepared  to  agree,  witti  tbi 
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proud  citizen  who  assures  ns  that  Virginia 
is  a “ pretty  considerable  place.” 

It  is  estimated  that  two-  hundred  and 
twenty  million  dollars  in  bullion  have  been 
extracted  from  the  Comstock  mines  during 
the  past  sixteen  years ; in  1874  the  yield  was 
nearly  twenty-two  millions ; in  1875  it  was 
over  twenty-two  millions ; and  in  1876  the 
total  yield  of  the  State  was  over  forty  mill- 
ions, a large  proportion  of  which  came  from 
Virginia  City. 

In  the  winter  of  1874-75  the  great  discov- 
eries were  made  that  added  the  Spanish 
word  bonanza  to  the  vernacular.  The  tech- 
nical meaning  of  the  word,  which  has  long 
been  in  use  among  American  miners,  to  whom 
it  was  introduced  by  Mexicans,  is  a large, 
rich  body  of  ore ; but  it  has  found  wider  ac- 
ceptance in  the  sense  of  an  unexpected  and 
brilliant  stroke  of  good  luck.  Its  antithesis 
is  borrasca , which  means  barren  rock,  bad 
luck,  or  adversity. 

About  four  miles  over  the  hills  east  of 
Mount  Davidson  is  a wide  valley  watered  by 
the  Carson  River.  It  is  much  more  conven- 
ient of  access  than  Virginia,  and  is  in  other 
ways  a more  favorable  site  for  the  location 
of  a city.  A party  of  the  Wheeler  expedi- 
tion, in  charge  of  Lieutenant  T.  W.  Symons, 
was  encamped  here  during  lost  September, 
measuring  and  developing  a base-line,  from 
which  a system  of  triangles  is  to  be  extend- 
ed; and  earlier  in  the  season  another  de- 
tachment of  Lieutenant  Wheeler’s  topogra- 
phers made  a survey  which  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  a railroad  from  this 
point  northward  to  a junction  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific.  Few  buildings  have  appeared, 
so  far,  although  the  ground  has  been  laid  out 
for  a handsome  tewn,  and  divided  into  spa- 
cious squares  by  broad  streets,  with  irriga- 
ting ditches  and  lines  of  shade  trees.  From 
any  of  the  neighboring  elevations  it  looks 
like  an  immense  checker-1  >oard  without  any 
men ; but  if  the  hopes  of  its  projector  are 
realized,  it  will  eventually  supersede  Virgin- 
ia, and  become  the  great  mining  centre  of 
the  world.  The  name  of  the  embryo  town 


is  Sutro,  and  in  the  range  of  hills  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  plain  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel.  As  the  mines  are  now 
arranged,  every  ton  of  ore  extracted  and  ev- 
ery gallon  of  water  that  springs  from  the 
rock  has  to  be  hoisted  from  five  hundred 
to  two  thousand  feet,  according  to  the  level 
on  which  they  accumulate.  The  water,  of 
course,  can  not  be  pumped  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  at  a time;  hence  that  which 
flows  into  the  twentieth  level  has  to  be 
raised  successively  through  twenty  cisterns. 
The  expense  entailed  by  this  system  is  enor- 
mous. Six  hundred  cords  of  wood,  costing 
thirteen  dollars  a cord,  are  consumed  every 
day  by  the  hoisting  works;  and  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia,  the 
ore  having  been  raised  to  the  surface,  has 
to  be  retransportecl  to  the  reduction  mills, 
from  ton  to  seventeen  miles  distant. 

The  mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  in  Ger- 
many are  tapped  to  some  extent  by  vertical 
shafts,  but  their  principal  outlets  are  hori- 
zontal tunnels,  over  twelve  of  which  have 
been  bored,  including  one  that  is  fourteen 
miles  long. 

Among  the  prospecters  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1859  was  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro,  a gen- 
tlemau  of  scientific  knowledge,  who,  as  much 
for  his  own  information  as  for  any  thing 
else,  made  several  examinations  of  the  lode. 
“I  had  expected  to  witness  an  extraordinary 
deposit,”  he  has  written,  “but  I may  say 
that  I was  truly  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  discoveries  which  had 
been  made.”  In  March,  1860,  only  forty  tons 
of  ore  had  been  takeu  from  the  mines,  and 
their  reduction  yielded  $160,000,  or  an  av- 
erage of  $4000  to  the  ton.  As  new  claims 
were  located  and  new  mines  opened,  Mr. 
Sutro  was  impressed  with  the  lack  of  sys- 
tem displayed.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
instead  of  entering  the  lode  from  above, 
making  heavy  timbering  necessary,  and  en- 
tailing many  difficulties  in  working  the 
mines,  the  better  way  would  be  to  run  a 
tunnel  from  a point  low  down  on  the  hill- 
side, and  build  a shaft  to  meet  it;  and  he 
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\ A geological  profile  is 
published  among  the  il- 
lustrations. The  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  is  at  A, 
about  one  mile  and  n 
quarter  from  the  Carson 
River.  At  6, 19,71)0 
dr  about  three  and  three- 
■ quarter  utiles,  from  the 

it  tviIJ 

Comstock  lode.  From 
a 

V vs* ill  he  extended  north 

%■*»  an<*  si)U^A  Along  rhe  hale 

;•■•■  ‘ for  a distance  of  1*2,000 

BF^Hp  r feet,  at  a depth  of  *J000 
% . feet  below  the  surface 

WMfe  of  Virginia  City,  that 

3 jm  - J / being  the  depth  of  the 

OTl  r t^irini I ♦ main  tnmiel.  The  tun- 

uel,  as  fur  as  it  is  com- 
plete,  is  twelve  feet 
jJjH3fi3££  high,  fourteen  feet  wide 

- at  the  bottom,  and  tliir- 

teen  feet  w ide  at  the  top. 
It-  is  massively  timbered 
in  places,  and  is  laid  with 
V1  a double-track  railway, 

at  each  side  of  w.hich  is 
a drain  for  water. 

The  advantages  to  ac- 
crue from  the  tunnel  are  theses  The  improved 
ventilation  of  the  mines,  resulting  from  the 
current  of  air,  w hich,  entering  the  tunnel  at 
its  outer  extremity,  and,  after  sweeping  the 
mines,  passing  out  at  t.lie  shafts,  will  so  cool 
and  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  drifts  that 
the  health,  and  therefore  the  w orking  capaci- 
ty, of  the  men  w ill  be  augmented;  the  drain- 
age of  the  mines  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel, 
obviating  the  expensive  hoisting-w  orks,  and 
a largely  increased  economy  in  working  the 
mines  by  taking  the  ore  through  the  tunnel 
to  redact  ion- works  at  its  mouth,  instead  of 
raising  it  to  the  surface  and  transporting  it 
to  the  mills  now  established.  The  cost  of 
the  tunnel  will  be  about  $4, 600, 000, 
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also  thought  of  a tunnel,  such  as  he  had 
stMMi  in  Germany,  which  might  drain  all  the 
mine*  on  the  lode  both  of  their  ore  and  water. 

The  thought  was  father  to  the  deed. 
Against  powerful  opposition  from  some 
quarter*,  and  with  no  less  powerful  assist- 
ance from  others,  Mr.  ftutro  has  nearly  con- 
summated his  design,  which,  although  it  is 
little  known  in  the  East,  stands  pre-emi- 
nent among  similar  wforks  of  the  kind  In 
America.  The  first  stone  was  broken  Octo- 
ber 19, 1869,  and  on  November  H,  1876,  when 
the  writer  was  at  Sutro,  the  tunnel  had 
been  driven  14,915  feet  through  the  mount- 
ains, the  average  progress  being  over  eleven 
feet  a day. 


GIBRALTAR. 

In  the  dimmest  northeast  distant*  dawned  Gibraltar,  gTaml  and  gray.  T?--B  row  *t*<k 
it  on  earth  is  invested  w ith  a deep- 1 rises  above  and  is  the  look-out  upon  a laud- 
r more  various  interest  than  the  scape  more  varied,  and  endowed  with  more 
dpc,  the  Pillar  of  Hercules,  the  striking  'and  sudden  contrasts,  than  any 
Rock,”  which  we  call  Gibraltar,  famed  eyrie  of  Alp  or  Himalaya.  Alike  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  litera-  its  history,  in  its  natural  features,  and  in  its 
♦rates  its  fame  ; it  has  been  the  modem  political  and  military  significance, 
fables  and  legends  innumerable; . Gibraltar  has  an  interest  peculiar  to  itself, 
yed  a dramatic  part  in  the  fortunes  Rising  as  it  does,  rugged  and  in  abrupt  Iso- 
ld nations,  certainly  from  the  ear-  latum. on  a peninsula  jutting  into  the  Mod- 
ule time*,  and  probably  was  the  ilerranean,  amidst  level  surroundings, and  at 
ittm*  contention  among  prehistoric  a point  where  Europe  very  nearly  approach- 
i splendid,  sombre,  solitary  bounty  ea  Africa.,  the  rock  stands  on  guard  over  the 
c peak  of  nature  surpasses  it  ; it ; narrow  strait,  and  is  irs  imcomjueruble  .scn- 
uui  majestic,  it  is  awful,  while  it  tiuel.  It  is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 


CmmALTAR 


A'li*  eojvtvuHt  b ere, 


fsK  Viuchti f uint  Triifal^arv. the  : : t ti«  . iixii i&i  Hiiii  ng.  \V4*t*ra  fcf  Hi* 


igtM 


illf-lMT*  lit  *K*Vf£.PO.l'*A*-} 


IHBUA  1.7  VIV 


wpt*  wrui  AvhiVh  0T»vvrn$^  j which  Aiui  daKfi 

A^Tvi.s  a»«fJ  well-eumvd  laurels*  «t»vrr  the  h*ac%Ue*  &m\  amidst  f|j& 

fin. XU& &t  African  ctauit,* you e*t*y  f ithor  <&&$.'  , ' lyx 

'fmpHr  iwl'  fepAt^iJ;  >r blivi  n-x  .von  Th<*  first 
l»rr<<v*.jt,  Ui^titli^r  WiUT  ttw  oh*.  <>»£»,  it  fmtrt  t.li» 4i^yct>f 
Iuuttki  in  Um«  thiminee*  an  A in  tUo  t>awt~  -took  nnuni  tain,  ajmnrow? 
ground  ri*e  the  bald  and  -Tagged  chains  of  ihm*  the  laud*  riwug  oh»>\e  tjbe  atrait  aoine 
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fifteen  hundred  feet.  Its  sides  are  ragged 
and  broken,  here  and  there  exceedingly  pre- 
cipitous. Around  its  base  appears  a cordon 
of  batteries,  while  its  summits  are  crested 
with  walls  and  battlements.  It  forms  one 
side  of  a bright  and  symmetrical  bay,  and 
just  below  its  western  cliffs  the  quaint  old 
town  clings  to  its  base,  while  on  the  east 
long  liues  of  barracks  stretch  beside  the 
glistening  beach.  Between  the  town  and 
the  galleries  by  which  the  rock  is  ascended 
are  the  Alameda,  or  public  park,  and  the 
fruitful  and  fiowery  gardens  which  are  so 
often  mentioned  as  flourishing  at  Gibraltar. 
The  Alameda,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  pleasure-parks  in  Europe. 
A portion  of  it  is  used  as  a parade-ground 
for  the  troops  who  garrison  the  giant  for- 
tress ; the  rest  comprises  rich  green  lawns, 
serpentine  walks,  with  white  marble  seats 
disposed  conveniently  here  and  there,  ex- 
quisite shrubbery,  geraniums  in  profuse 
abundance,  and  groves  of  orange,  lemon, 
and  fig  trees.  On  the  upper  terraces  cool 
pavilions  covered  with  vines  invite  the 
sannterer  to  grateful  repose,  while  here  and 
there  you  observe  a bust  of  Wellington,  and 
statues  of  General  Elliott  and  other  martial 
worthies.  The  Alameda  and  other  gardens 
lend  brightness  and  beauty  to  the  slopes  be- 
tween the  beetling  and  overhanging  masses 
of  sombre  rock. 

As  to  the  “Rock  of  Taric”  itself — for 
Gibraltar  is  so  called,  from  Gibel,  a rock,  and 
Taric,  the  name  of  the  Moorish  chief  who 
first  effected  a landing  here  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  pioueer  of  the  splendid  Moorish 
realm  in  Spain — it  soon  appears  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  main-land  by  a low 
sandy  strip,  which  is  called  the  “neutral 
ground,”  because  it  separates  Spain  from 
the  English  possession.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  rock,  from  north  to  south,  which  is 
the  direction  in  which  its  greater  axis  runs, 
is  about  two  miles ; the  width,  from  east  to 
west,  one  mile.  On  the  north  and  east  the 
rock  is  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice 
from  summit  to  base,  this  awful  precipice 
being  in  some  places  more  than  a thousand 
feet  in  height.  On  the  south  side,  however 
(that  toward  the  strait  and  toward  Africa), 
and  on  the  west  (that  by  which  it  is  ap- 
proached from  the  Atlantic)  it  descends  by  ! 
comparatively  gentle  gradations  to  the  wa-  J 
ter.  The  most  northerly  of  the  three  sum- 1 
mits  is  called  the  “North  Pinnacle,”  the! 
middle  summit  is  called  the  “ Signal  Sta- 1 
tion,”  and  the  more  southerly  “ O’Hara’s  I 
Folly,”  or  “The  Watch-Tower.”  This  sum-  j 
mit  bears  the  name  of  “O’Hara’s  Folly”  | 
from  the  following  circumstance : A certaiu  1 
General  O’Hara,  who  was  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  garrison,  conceived  the  idea 
that  from  this  eminence  he  might  be  able 
to  make  signals  to  Cadiz.  In  this  opinion, 
however,  he  was  alone.  All  the  other  offi-  i 


cers  scouted  it  as  an  impossibility.  The 
general  persisted,  and  caused  the  watch- 
tower,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  to  be  built  for  the  purpose.  It  then 
appeared  that  Cadiz  could^jjot  be  seen  from 
it,  because  of  the  height  of  the  intervening 
mountains.  Not  long  after,  the  tower  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  one  of  the  sentinels 
was  killed,  and  that  was  the  end  of  “O’Ha- 
ra’s Folly.”  Imaginative  Englishmen  profess 
to  see  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  the  semblance 
of  the  figure  of  a crouching  lion,  which  they 
are  fain  to  call  “the  lion  of  England;”  and 
indeed  there  is  some  warraut  for  the  notion 
in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  huge  but  by 
no  means  uusymmetrical  mass. 

The  scenes  in  the  lovely  bay  and  in  the 
narrow  zigzag  streets  of  the  little  town  are 
bustling  and  full  of  life.  The  bay  is  dotted 
with  ships  and  boats  of  many  kinds,  anch- 
ored in  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  On  the 
quays  of  the  town  you  recognize  the  reason 
of  the  saying  that  Gibraltar  is  an  epitome 
of  the  three  continents.  Here,  besides  En- 
glish and  Scottish  soldiers,  who  are  met  on 
every  hand  in  the  viciuity  of  the  rock,  are 
to  be  seen  swarthy  and  haudsome  Moors 
from  opposite  Barbary,  with  their  snow- 
white  turbaus,  flowing  robes,  bare  leather- 
colored  legs,  and  loose  slippers  down  at  the 
heel;  Jews  from  over  the  strait,  in  gaudy 
embroidered  costumes,  with  broad  varicol- 
ored sashes  wouud  about  their  waists,  and 
baggy  white  trowsers ; Spanish  smugglers, 
in  tight-fitting  coats  and  breeches,  fastened 
down  the  sides  with  silver  buttons ; pretty 
dark-eyed  women  of  Genoa,  arrayed  in  scar- 
let cloaks  and  hoods,  the  latter  trimmed 
with  broad  black  velvet ; Spanish  beauties, 
with  long  lashes  and  languishing  eyes,  wear- 
ing their  sweeping  black  lace  veils  and 
graceful  mantillas;  Highland  soldiers,  in 
plaid  and  tartan  ; and  a race  of  acclimated 
English,  bronzed  and  semi-Spanish  in  feat- 
ure, the  natives  of  Gibraltar,  upon  whom 
the  Spanish  have  bestowed  the  rather  un- 
complimentary epithet  of  “ Rock  Scorpions.” 
Out  into  the  sea  stretch  the  various  “moles,” 
the  most  conspicuous  being  the  old  and  new 
i moles,  while  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town 
I rise  the  towers,  battlements,  and  crumbling 
walls  of  the  old  Moorish  castle — an  imposing 
relic  of  the  days  of  Moslem  ascendency.  In 
the  distance,  among  the  hills  and  groves, 
peeps  out  the  ancient  little  tow'n  of  San 
Roque — a curious  place,  and  well  worthy  a 
visit.  Every  where  about  as  well  as  on  the 
rock  you  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Gi- 
braltar is,  first  of  all,  a fortress.  Soldiers  and 
guards,  deploying,  lounging,  or  on  post,  pre- 
sent themselves  at  every  turn ; high  up  on 
the  cliffs  the  diminished  figures  of  sentinels 
are  seen  pacing  to  and  fro ; in  the  pleasure- 
gardens  the  most  noticeable  persons  are  the 
officers,  strolling  and  taking  their  ease  ; the 
tattoo  of  drums,  the  roar  of  cannon  at  stated 
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hours,  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  great 
gates  that  separate  the  fortress  from  the 
town,  all  impress  one  with  the  military  im- 
portance of  the  place.  Still  more  marked 
appears  the  military  character  of  the  rock, 
as  you  glance  up  toward  the  heetliug  cliffs, 
and  see,  yawning  from  innumerable  port- 
holes, and  above  long  ranges  of  battlements, 
and  from  many  an  embrasure  and  turret, 
the  cannou  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean ; and  as,  curious  to  behold 
the  marvels  of  the  fortress  in  their  details, 
you  cross  the  draw-bridge,  go  under  the 
low  arched  gateways,  pass  the  parade  and 
Alameda,  asceud  the  irregular  streets  which 
creep  in  steps  up  the  sides  of  the  crags,  leave 
behind  the  quaint  old  Moorish  castle,  and  at 
last  find  yourself  literally  entering  the  rock 
through  an  iron  gateway.  The  first  glance 
reveals  the  immense  labors  which  have  been 
undertaken  to  perfect  by  art  the  defenses 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  Gibral- 
tar. One  sees  before  him  a series  of  gal- 
leries, tunnels,  and  excavations,  conduct- 
ing apparently  into  a blank  of  Cimmerian 
darkness.  Here,  far  above  the  beach,  are 
dug  out  long  tunuels  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  headlong  cliff;  aud  as  you  pass  along 
them,  guided  by  the  light  of  torches,  you 
observe  port-holes  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  with  brass  ordnance  peeping 
out  menacingly  from  every  one.  Ascend- 
ing constantly,  you  find  that  there  is  tier 
after  tier  of  these  tunnels.  There,  if  neces- 
sity should  arise,  the  gunners  might  stand 
and  pour  their  deadly  tire  upon  fleet  or  co- 
hort, perfectly  shielded  by  the  massive  and 
solid  rock,  which  no  missile,  however  de- 
structive, could  more  than  feebly  indent. 
The  Windsor  Galleries,  which  are  excava- 
tions wholly  within  the  rock,  form  a contin- 
uous subterranean  passage  of  two  thousand 
feet  in  length,  twelve  feet  high,  and  twelve 
wide,  and  this  passage  ascends  by  the  same 
zigzag  course  which  is  seen  in  the  great 
roads  that  wind  over  the  Alps,  till  it  gives 
an  outlet  near  the  summit.  A spiral  stair- 
way from  the  tunnels  brings  one  into  a sin- 
gular rotunda-like  chamber,  excavated  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  named  by  the  English 
masters  of  Gibraltar  “St.  George’s  Hall.” 
This  is  a nearly  circnlar  apartment  forty-five 
feet  by  forty,  and  twenty  feet  high ; it  is  cut 
out  iu  an  immense  jutting  cliff,  and  is  turret- 
shaped  ; from  the  embrasures  in  its  walls 
cannon  look  out  upon  and  keep  watch  over 
the  sea ; its  floor  is  smooth,  almost  polished ; 
and  just  by  are  well-stored  magazines,  ready 
for  any  sudden  emergency.  From  the  top  of 
8t.  George’s  Hall  the  view  makes  one  dizzy. 
The  precipices,  frowning  above  and  descend- 
ing below,  a thousand  feet  in  an  almost  ab- 
solute perpendicular,  at  every  point  bris- 
tling with  cannon,  aud  the  rock  seeming  to 
have  been  torn  and  riven  by  mighty  convul- 
sions, present  an  actually  startling  specta- 


cle. From  this  point  you  ascend  to  the  Sig- 
nal Station,  the  middle  and  highest  summit 
of  the  rock;  and  here  you  find  yourself  on 
the  loftiest  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
view  is  now  exceedingly  grand,  aud  in  cer- 
tain directions  beautiful.  You  can  almost 
see  Cadiz  on  one  side,  aud  mauy  fancy  at 
least  that  you  cau  espy  the  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Granada  in  the  curtaining  haze 
on  the  other.  Opposite  rises  the  other  Pil- 
lar, the  modern  Ceuta,  the  ancient  Abyla ; 
westward  of  this  looms  the  noble  and  bar- 
ren peak  of  Gibel  Musa,  the  loftiest  of  the 
Moorish  mountains,  higher  even  than  Gi- 
braltar itself;  while  as  far  to  the  east  as 
the  eye  can  reach  stretch  the  purple-bine 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  finding  no  lim- 
it till  they  wash  the  shores  of  Italy.  Near- 
er at  hand,  you  observe  that  the  ridge  of 
rock  above  which  you  stand  is  exceedingly 
sharp,  and  that  on  the  east  side  it  descend* 
in  a headlong  precipice  to  the  white  sea- 
beach,  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

Among  the  wonders  of  Gibraltar  is  the 
somewhat  famous  and  not  a little  mysteri- 
ous Cave  of  St.  Michael.  This  is  approached 
by  an  hour’s  rather  painful  clambering  from 
the  Alameda.  The  cave  is  reached  from  a 
platform  about  three  hnndred  feet  below 
► the  summit.  You  pass  within  a high  irreg- 
ular fissure  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  en- 
ter, by  a small  gate,  a vast  circular  cham- 
ber but  dimly  lit  from  without.  This  cave 
you  find  hung  with  immense  stalactites, 
while  columns  of  strange,  weird  forms  sup- 
port the  lofty  arches  of  the  roof.  These,  lit 
up  by  the  torches,  give  a very  grotesque 
aud  unearthly  aspect  to  the  place.  From 
this  chamber  chasms  and  galleries  lead  here 
and  there  into  the  bowels  of  the  rock ; and 
one  must  grope  carefully  along  them,  hold- 
ing the  torches  high  to  shed  the  light  well 
upon  the  path  ahead.  After  passing  along 
the  principal  passage  some  four  hundred 
feet,  you  reach  the  brink  of  a black,  fearful 
gulf,  the  bottom  of  which  no  inau  lias  ever 
seen.  You  can  only  note  the  dark,  slimy, 
jagged  sides  as  they  disappear  into  utter 
darkness ; and  by  throwing  down  a torch, 
see  by  its  brief  glimmering,  as  it  plunges 
into  the  abyss,  what  an  awful  chasm  lies 
below'.  It  is  related  that  many  years  ago 
some  English  officers  ventured  to  penetrate 
here  before  the  exact  position  of  the  chasm 
was  known ; that  the  foremost  fell  head- 
long into  it,  to  he  soon  followed  by  a sec- 
ond, who  was  groping  about  in  search  of  his 
companion.  This  chasm  is  the  passageway 
by  which,  according  to  the  legends  of  Gi- 
braltar, the  apes  that  once  thickly  swarmed 
about  the  rock  were  wont  to  cross,  under 
the  sea,  to  their  more  secure  retreat,  the 
Apes’  Hill,  on  the  opposite  Barbary  coast. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  view  of  the 
rock  is  that  from  the  beach,  where  it  is  to 
he  seen  stretched  lengthwise  along  the  pen- 
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insula.  JlpM  Um  porthm  imnK^lUitelv  m ihmhlr  ftnrrireble  put  works,  a*  weft  m 
front  of  ,yon  the  highest*  and  the  preci-  jm»:itsv  draw -Whig  cm,  ported  Hi  sea,  palisades, 
pier  asremta  perp^inltcnlurjy  for  more  than  trenches,  sally  port#?  rampant  bastiems,  *ml 

^ v every  utWr  Avp|>ri;iii^  tliat  oau  udtl/fceoun?y 

•' ; • '*  i*’ 

1 i may  lie  added  that 
uv  v TJv>j«  tor  many  :$'-«a4>  ike  tocfc  koa  U*tm- 
lfli;  kept  fm>v  1 sinned  ft**  *d\  months* 
: ; i " ; aU*?mk  A^bmgeriimv  wwdd  not 
' -'>•■  be  for  tlie  f^^f&h 

»rbidd  s*aPol.v  rely  upon  tlieir  qi$ 


•m;v 


^jualcti  War  iii‘Ot  to  srttliev#  &K 
brail  iar  from  urn  danger  *>/  W- 
ing  Hiar^l  fciih  The  Governor- 
1 j v**  iii  a coital  oh  lb*  south- 
ern slop*:-,  belrni  Windmill  Hill  : 

I mid  at  i lio  very  * * X 'd  the 

n*^  a light-house,  at 
• r Great  KufofVfi  'Hi tj1  uac  h u u - 
dftd  ami  d ft, v teot  high.  At  tlm 
roar  of  1 In*.  rohjc,  feet  ween  it  and 
Hie  marshy  space  culled  (he 
• v n e n it  a l gn mu 3 ,s ' a r*>  ga id e n»% 
Ihcy  ^irnV/tpn  bunal  - gfnuml,  a 
auiftil  MniVfi  used  for  bathing. 
^ Wavt^riri^** 

A*i$  a gum)  Tiw&?iUUiv*6,  ,,w hick 
pmyWlrt*  the  tvltkythv 

fuvomv- . h‘»n*»A  pastime  vGno*  far 
nut  M fratwify  of  Amof,  Kpsom, 
Ih>iif4»! (tf,  and  Chester,  ! 

iff. iii  huY*f  glanced  at  the  rntwt 
f-nnk|>ie.umiii' . uf  Ajihral- 

fitr  as  it  ftjVpi>»Ts  j&»  day*,  and 
lom*  1j>  some  e£tem,:why 

) l i*  t Uii t /Btirke  spoke  of  the  tor* 
?vw  post  *>f  powsr,  a post 

tff.  ivift  uwctjo»m>  of 

^nunpl'i-iV;;  bur,  whbh  makes  u* 
tuvtiihtthh- , li>  ;ouv  frtefi&H  aiUf 
\i^x ;.v-’ Uit'fliifni  fn  <hu  "o'noiu)^/’-  lh 
u$  nox%;  oi-; 

the  moitieiUii  in  rtn  history-— tt 
liitttory  rook]  tyild 

at  length,  wndivi  ho  fnurnl  fhll  of  tmiitiiiti# 
the  moat  lyxoVfuigj,  aiid  id  tm)  it  ary 
as  thrilling  as  any  io  tlie  unuftlfl  Of  piyrrriwg 
mankind. 

At  v uri i*m  rt’mdte  peri ud^ i,  wh irk  y pace 
will  not  permit  im  ^31- fllarir - 
tar  was  Successively  in 'thy  jw.'s^e.^inn  the 
rhfeiii tifitis,  the  Cart  li agin  iaus,  jthr?  ftomatiS; 
the  Goths  amh Taiulftis,  at id  the  Spaniards. 
But  1 1 w as  tbo  Moor;*  of  Bar harv  w ho,  com- 
ing ibirhcT  to  cDTopier  Spain  an  1 to  set  rip 
hi  Gvauaiia  aiul  Gonhna  one  of  the,  most 
Spfoxulid  and  OouriAhhig  kingiiam^  JSn^pe. 
hm  over ;se*n?‘  tlnit  :Rrkt  ^Vf iietl  »ti A I>ni 1 1 
upon  if to  gwM1  f t was  kw  that  Tarm 

landed  iv  Tih  ftmf  from  that  year  iuhM  IH09, 
nearlv  aii:  »?eirfart<ik  Othxnitar  mhained’  in 
Mwairth  humU,  In  VM%t  as  a resiilt  <>f  the 
first  of  ihh. i^f to  wifidi  Q&hpfe 
tar  ha*  ^ taken  hy  Ker* 

dinaiui  i% . kepi 

pcm«4fs^i)u  Wit  ior  t notify  ^ * two  years,  >pvlien 
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Indr-i  along  the  galleries,  hir  Up  eu  the  sides, 
liuik  lihe  piaxMiit-hole^,  si  ad  at  the 

Signal  jStaJinn  *o»‘m  no  larger  than  a pin, 
'Flic  base  in  Iumo  girr.  A bout  with  difciies, 
^t«‘t‘kadii«t  antt  hat  tene^,  pomting  in  even 
il irei'tinn  toward  t ho  latul  appmuehes  to-  the 
•.'  .Afi^t.'^r-’tlie  e^eftv -ftt soil sy  have  heet» 
made  rhintig  the  eeututy  atui  a half  that 
i.hh’l'higir^li-:  hejo'ti-  in  possession  ot  Giy 

hraitnt,  livpry  where  Hhiong  them  yon  see 
piles  of  hug*'  eamoyMmll*  ready  for  use  m» 
oeeasimi ; and  it  is  said  (hat  it  was  it  good 
day's  work  for  a man  to  get  *:me  of  these 
halls  in  mu  th*;r  town  up  iv  h>  proper  p):u<: 
iii  the  gaJlerioa. 

Th4.  gurn?Mi?i>  whk*h  heJpvr  the  rptdq ;3n 

also  yraiiihl  ishd  tnhtmigd  w itti  'heii$y:  MiU 
nan  eg,  whife  /the  nenriy  t the 

water  hre  hnintm^ly  ;•  «f mx>$\  ttw  hre 
walls  w4.|fiin  arn  m 

mng^d:  n«  hi  rthtdowu  nu  ^>n>dnnt  at  w tmt- 
eynr  point  he  might  'approach.  Theft?  $0$ 
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fa  wa«  mskcn  l»y  the  Moor©,  ouil  held  by  hearts  to  the  crown  passed 

tli *w  vjr#til  5 hi  thu t,  year  $fcr«.  I>*fck-*f.  of  to  Mohammed,  the  spa  of  Ben  Feraz,  who, 
laid  Mjeemftd  *i*gc  to  it,  aa  Ahhkmutediy..,  hud sfa^  u:  vht  fortress 
aiifX'iW  two  oerdiirje*  find  $ Spflftr of  Gititultar/  tywr*  attacked  it  by  a 

iah  Sndd  ;p*atf«?f?:d  poaecsidon.  TNu  vawie  coup  d*  imm/sitifa  Moekzuibd  the  ^rritmu 
i»h<!  of  the  most  mottientaoa  und  brttHdut of  wbft  w et&  so  jUkfaly  supplied  with 

i» : t?04  itwaf*  t&kud  tons'  that . tlttiy  w Id  have  been  speedily 
by  the  English  MtoUr  Sir  George  Roeke.  starved  out  had  not  a giaiu  ,&btjv  been  oast 
Turin  fort] tied  Gibraltar  to  aottie  extent  on  ashore  Within  their  reach  at  a most  oppor-- 
takLog  pc^eseiob  . *0  th«f  ^ghihrbntirry,  tun©  liniment.  This,  however,  only  post* 
Uat  ii  W&&  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  poncd  their  fate  f for  after  hojding  out  five 
twelfth  century  that  fortifttation©  were  niv*  month©,  daring  which  the  Governor,  an  ava- 
deirtak^ :Pb  an  elaborate  scute,  In  the  year  nchnmjfellkrw,  fed  the  Moons!)  pi*?©oners  well 
lift!  a great ^ Mptirisli  andriteet,  Htfji  Vais*  in  the  hope  of  gaining  high  ransoms,  while 
ijufttiiiiHaibwiV' to  perform  tins  task;,  he  he  forced  his  own.:meD  to  munch  leather, 
roller nfeted  a fojrt roasi  on  the  ©ummtti  with  Ufa  reek  was  a.tirrwtidcradv  fttuX  the  Moors 
wpvee&i  towers,  and  &t  'Vitriols  points  raised  onri*  Spore  ensconced  theaitWtVe*  upon;  jfc, 

’ ittdouhi*  and  battltMtietita.  yh  % OMwaU-aruaderwiaitaevimeVeges  hot.wwo 

Of  course  the  Spuciarda  were  far  imui  the  ivsob  of  the  Moorish  recapture  of  it  in 
cbntejjfcd  that  the  fairest  domain*  of  their  and  their  thud  fd»audvoimedt  of  ir.  in 
eom»try  and  its  'meet*  -fomUfoWe*  stronghold  i4i&.  .ih-  tbeiatt«^.year\lioni(^'.  XV.  waeivieg 
AbtoiM  remain  iu  the  bands  nf  the  harhanc  ofCaatiie;  Mohammed  IX*  King  fafCtrumfam. 
ami  infidel  Afoalenv  and  many 
were  the  ^Uenapts  ii*  hurl  thevn. 
li*ck  uy  Africa.  THo  first  eiege 
of  Gibraltar  already  rtdkrred  to, 
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tress;  it  was  carelessly  guarded;  its  de- 
fenses were  neglected ; its  provisions  were 
not  ample.  Alonzo  at  once  resolved  upon 
the  attempt,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing he  had  landed  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
with  a body  of  troops.  He  found  that  it 
was  useless  to  assail  Gibraltar  without  a 
larger  force.  This  arrived  promptly,  and 
he  made  an  assault.  He  was  repulsed,  and 
would  have  retreated  altogether  had  he  not 
learned  from  a deserting  traitor  that  the 
garrison  was  violently  divided,  and  that  the 
distress  within  was  great.  While  Alonzo 
was  hesitating,  a message  was  sent  to  him 
from  the  garrison,  asking  permission  to  leave 
the  fortress  with  their  property.  He  evaded 
a reply  until  young  Rodrigo,  Count  of  Arcos, 
arrived ; but  this  higher  authority  was  equal- 
ly vacillating,  and  postponed  his  answer  till 
the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  the  head  of  the 
great  house  of  Guzman,  should  come.  But 
Rodrigo  at  least  sent  a force  to  take  and  hold, 
the  city  gates,  and  the  garrison  retreated  to 
the  keep.  When  the  duke  arrived  he  was 
very  angry  with  Rodrigo  for  going  so  far  as 
he  had  done,  and  proudly  claimed  precedence 
in  making  the  capture.  As  the  duke’s  es- 
tates lay  near,  he  was  very  anxious  not  only 
to  get  the  Moors  out  of  Gibraltar,  but  to  hold 
it  himself.  The  dispute  waxed  so  high  that 
the  duke  and  young  Rodrigo  could  scarcely 
be  kept  from  coming  to  blows.  At  last  it 
was  settled  that  they  should  enter  the  for- 
tress side  by  side,  and  that  their  banners 
should  be  mounted  on  the  keep  at  the  same 
moment.  The  King  of  Spain  proclaimed 
himself  “ Lord  of  Gibraltar,”  and  gave  it  in 
charge  to  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia. 

The  Moorish  power  was  now  rapidly  wan- 
ing in  Spain.  The  Moors  fought  each  other 
instead  of  the  common  enemy,  and  frequent 
rebellions  sapped  the  order  and  prosperity 
of  the  state.  The  decadence  of  Mohammed- 
anism in  Spain  was  coincident  with  its  rise 
at  Byzantium.  The  capture  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  Spaniards  was  the  first  great  blow  at 
their  authority,  and  was  followed,  some  years 
later,  by  the  fall  of  Granada  itself.  A certain 
Beltran  de  la  Cueva  was  appointed  Govern- 
or of  Gibraltar.  A civil  war  now  arose  in 
Spain  between  the  reigning  king,  Henry  IV., 
and  the  party  of  his  brother  Alfonso,  who 
had  pretended  to  the  throne,  but  had  died. 
Beltran  sided  w’ith  Henry,  and  the  Duke  of 
Medina-Sidonia  with  the  Alfonsists ; and 
the  ninth  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  undertaken 
by  the  latter,  to  get  it  away  from  Beltran 
and  the  king’s  party.  The  duke  did  not  try 
to  attain  his  end  by  stratagem  or  surprise,  but 
marched  his  army  up  in  full  daylight,  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  He  took  the 
town,  the  garrison  retreated  within  the  for-  | 
tress,  and  the  siege  was  vigorously  begun.  It  j 
lasted  no  less  than  sixteen  months,  and  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  valor  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  both  sides.  At  last  the  repeat-  , 


ed  assaults  and  lingering  famine  did  their 
work,  and  Gibraltar  was  surrendered  to  the 
ducal  rebel — the  same  man  who  had,  years 
before,  delivered  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  into  those  of  the  king  whom  he  now 
opposed. 

Gibraltar  remained  in  possession  of  the 
house  of  Guzman,  under  royal  grants,  until 
the  accession  of  Isabella  to  the  throne  of 
Castile.  Henry  was  too  much  harassed  to 
keep  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia  in  enmity, 
and  the  grant  of  Gibraltar  was  enough  to 
make  the  duke  a friend.  But  Isabella  in- 
sisted that  Gibraltar  should  be  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  This  the  Duke  Juan  op- 
posed for  a time,  but  at  last  was  compelled 
to  yield ; and  now  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
used  the  rock  as  a point  from  which  to  in- 
vade the  African  Moors  in  turn.  Isabella — 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who 
ever  sat  on  the  Castilian  throne — saw  the 
full  importance  of  Gibraltar  to  the  united 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  left  it  as  d solemn 
injunction  upon  her  successors  “ to  hold  and 
retain  Gibraltar  for  themselves  and  in  their 
own  possession,”  and  that  “ no  alienation  of 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  ever  be  made  from 
the  crown  of  Spain.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  the  Duke  Henry, 
whose  father,  Juan,  had  ceded  the  fortress 
under  duress,  and  who  had  taken  the  loss 
keenly  to  heart,  resolved  to  attempt  its  re- 
capture ; and  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  it, 
which  lasted  for  four  months,  and  which, 
from  its  entailing  no  loss  of  life,  was  called 
the  “ bloodless  siege,”  was  the  tenth  to  which 
Gibraltar  had  been  subjected  since  the  days 
of  Taric. 

The  rock  underwent  other  vicissitudes 
from  time  to  time  in  the  following  years, 
being  threatened  by  the  corsairs  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  beholding  the  exodus  of  the 
last  remaining  Moors  in  1609-10,  who,  com- 
prising about  six  thousand,  were  transported 
across  the  strait  at  this  very  place,  where 
the  victorious  legions  of  Musa  and  Taric  had 
landed  nine  centuries  before;  while  it  also 
witnessed  the  desperate  naval  fight  between 
the  Dutch,  under  Heemskerk,  and  the  Span- 
ish, under  D’Avila,  which  took  place  almost 
under  its  shadow  in  1607 — “ the  most  furious 
battle,”  declares  Sully,  “which  was  ever 
fought  in  the  memory  of  man.” 

The  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English 
was  an  incident  of  the  famous  War  of  the 
Succession.  The  Spanish  king,  Charles  II., 
died  and  left  his  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  But  a 
German  prince,  the  Archduke  Charles,  laid 
a counter-claim  to  the  succession.  England 
and  Holland,  determined  that  a French 
prince  should  not  become  King  of  Spain,  and 
thus  unite  the  interests  and  fortunes  of  his 
native  and  his  adopted  country,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  declared 
war  in  his  behalf.  It  was  resolved  by  the 
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allies  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  combined  fleets  sailed  for  that  des- 
tination in  the  midsummer  of  1704.  The 
British  squadron  anchored  in  the  bay,  and 
five  thousand  men  were  landed  north  of  the 
rock  to  cut  off  land  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Spain.  The  investing  fleets  com- 
prised forty-five  ships,  six  frigates,  seven  fire- 
ships, and  two  hospital  ships.  Meanwhile 
the  garrison  on  the  rock  was  certainly  less 
than  three  hundred  men,  and  some  state  that 
it  was  barely  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
fortress  was  summoned  to  surrender  to  the 
“rightful”  sovereign,  the  Archduke  Charles. 
A prompt  and  resolute  refusal  was  returned, 
and  allegiance  to  Philip  proclaimed.  The 
next  day  the  fleet  began  its  assault ; the  new 
mole,  and  then  the  old,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers,  and  the  marines  landed  at 
those  points.  The  garrison  had  nothing  to 
do  now  but  to  offer  to  surrender,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted  on  the  conditions  asked 
for,  which  were,  permission  to  retain  their 
property,  six  days’  rations,  three  braps  can- 
non, and  twelve  rounds  of  ammunition. 
They  were  also  accorded  the  honors  of  war. 
In  less  than  three  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  waters  of  the  strait, 
the  great  fortress  had  thus  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  San  Roque. 

Now  occurred  one  of  those  many  instances, 
in  the  history  of  English  warfare  and  con-  i 
duct,  of  English  fidelity  to  the  principle  that 
“ might  makes  right.”  Gibraltar  was  taken 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  so-called 
“Charles  III.  of  Spain,”  namely,  the  arch- 
ducal  claimant,  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  But  this  did  not  by  any  means 
suit  the  projects  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  the 
commander  of  the  English  fleet.  He  delib- 
erately pulled  down  the  standard  of  Charles, 
and  the  Germans  and  Dutch  were  somewhat 
amazed  to  see  the  British  flag  run  up  in  its 
place.  In  a word,  Gibraltar  was  seized  in 
behalf  of  Queen  Anne,  and  so  passed  into 
English  possession.  Seven  years  later,  this 
was  finally  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  brought  to  an  end  the  War 
of  the  Succession.  Sir  George  Rooke  was 
not  made  a peer,  nor  did  he  get  a pension. 

Gibraltar  has  undergone  three  sieges  dur- 
ing the  century  and  a half  that  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  very  year 
of  Rooke’s  great  victory  had  not  passed  be- 
fore the  French  and  Spanish  tried  to  regain 
it.  This  siege  was  sharp  and  fierce,  and 
several  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  assailants 
must  succeed ; but  the  arrival  of  re-enforce- 
ments  and  provisions  enabled  the  English 
to  continue  a vigorous  defense,  and  after  a 
siege  of  six  months  the  allies  were  forced  to 
throw  up  the  game.  It  was  not  till  1727 
that  the  next  attempt  was  made  to  wrest 
the  fortress  from  its  British  conquerors. 
Once  more  the  Spaniards  were  the  assail- 


ants. It  was  a most  obstinate  and  deter- 
mined fight,  but  an  attack  lasting  through 
five  months  only  resulted  in  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  the  attacking  power. 

The  most  memorable,  in  some  respects,  of 
all  the  fourteen  sieges  to  which  Gibraltar 
has  been  subjected  was  the  last,  called  the 
“ great  siege,”  one  of  the  mighty  struggles 
of  history,  which  began  in  the  year  1779. 
The  famous  General  Elliott  was  command- 
er of  the  fortress.  Spain,  in  alliance  with 
France  and  Morocco,  endeavored  to  surprise 
Gibraltar ; but  a Swedish  ship  gave  Elliott 
the  alarm.  The  garrison  comprised  but  five 
companies  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  force 
was  less  than  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  enemy’s  force  was  fourteen  thou- 
sand. The  siege  began  by  the  blockading 
of  the  port,  and  a camp  was  formed  at  San 
Roque  with  the  design  of  starving  out  the 
garrison.  When  the  English  Governor  re- 
solved to  open  fire  upon  his  besiegers,  a lady 
in  the  garrison  fired  the  first  shot.  Never 
did  a siege  war  rage  more  furiously  than  did 
this  for  nearly  three  years.  The  garrison 
was  often  reduced  to  sore  straits  for  food ; 
“ a goose  was  worth  a guinea,”  and  Elliott 
tried  upon  himself  the  experiment  of  living 
upon  four  ounces  of  rice  a day  for  a week. 
Exciting  stories  are  told  of  the  privateers 
that  ran  in,  amidst  terrible  dangers,  with  pro- 
visions, and  of  the  storms  which  threw  wel- 
come wood  and  cork  within  reach  of  the 
besieged.  The  rock  at  one  time  would  sure- 
ly have  been  taken  had  it  not  been  for  Ad- 
miral Rodney,  who,  sailing  off  the  strait, 
captured  a small  fleet  of  Spanish  war  ships 
and  merchantmen,  and  clearing  the  strait 
of  besiegers,  brought  his  prizes  into  port. 
But  all  danger  was  not  yet  averted ; Gibral- 
tar was  again  blockaded;  scurvy  broke  out 
in  the  garrison,  and  Morocco  refused  her 
harbors  to  English  ships.  The  enemy  crept 
closer  and  closer  to  the  fortress,  but  relief 
coming  every  now  and  then  enabled  the  En- 
glish still  to  hold  out.  The  bombardments 
were  fearful  to  endure.  “ The  city  was  al- 
most destroyed ; scarcely  a house  habitable, 
and  those  left  standing  pierced  by  shot  and 
shell.”  At  one  time  the  desperate  garrison 
fell  to  plundering  the  town ; Elliott  shot  the 
leaders  in  this  outrage.  The  long  agony, 
full  of  terrific  combats  and  frightful  priva- 
tions, ended  by  the  final  abandonment  of 
the  siege  early  in  1783.  If  in  that  year  the 
English  had  to  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  must  let  go  their  American  colonies, 
they  had  at  least  the  consolation  that  Gi- 
braltar was  still  theirs. 

Except  a brief  but  sharp  naval  conflict 
near  by,  in  1805,  Gibraltar  has  since  the 
“ great  siege”  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  English;  and  thus  the 
great  fortress  bids  fair  to  remain,  as  long  as 
| the  naval  prowess  of  England  continues  to 
be  unrivaled  on  the  waters  of  the  earth. 
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MOSES  CLYMER’S  BUSINESS. 

WHENEVER  I pass  that  dingy  four- 
story  building  on  Nassau  Street  in 
which  Barry  and  I first  established  ourselves 
as  attorneys  and  counselors  at  law,  I am  led 
to  wonder  what  has  become  of  Moses  Cly- 
mer.  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  Barry  and 
1 occupied  the  back-room  on  the  third  floor 
of  this  building,  Moses  did  a thriving  busi- 
ness in  the  apartment  directly  opposite.  I 
say  thriving,  beoause  many  persons  passed 
in  and  out  of  that  apartment,  so  that  the 
bell,  which  was  fastened  over  the  top  of  the 
door,  kept  up  an  almost  continuous  ringing. 
Every  body  who  ascended  the  stairs  to  the 
third  story  appeared  to  enter  Clymer’s  room. 
I recall  now,  with  a sad  smile,  the  numerous 
disappointments  we  suffered  because  of  this 
singular  partiality  which  was  displayed  for 
Moses’s  office.  A score  of  times,  at  least, 
during  the  first  day  or  two  following  our  re- 
moval to  the  building,  Barry  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  pages  of  Pendmni8y  listened  a mo- 
ment to  the  souud  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
and  then  dropping  Pendennia  and  seizing  a 
pen,  fell  to  covering  a sheet  of  legal  cap 
with  his  own  signature.  A brief  moment 
of  delightful  expectancy,  while  the  footsteps 
paused  on  the  landing  without ; a spasm  of 
hope  that  at  last  a client  had  come;  and 
then  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  over  Moses’s 
door,  and  a sudden  siuking  of  spirits  in  the 
manly  breasts  of  Barry  and  Bushnell.  Fol- 
lowing these  dashed  hopes,  a dashed  excla- 
mation from  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
a resumption  of  Pendenniay  and  unbroken 
silence. 

Yet  it  was  not  of  vital  importance  that 
clients  should  come  to  Barry  and  Bushnell. 
They  were  still  youug  men  whose  parents 
regarded  them  as  boys,  and  whose  good  for- 
tune made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take 
any  thought  of  the  morrow.  They  knew 
that  their  bread,  buttered  with  tolerable  lib- 
erality, would  be  forth-coming  whether  cli- 
ents came  or  not.  Yet  it  was  somewhat 
embarrassing,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
weeks,  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  had  made  ap- 
plication for  their  professional  services.  To 
this  embarrassment  was  added  a touch  of 
exasperation  at  the  thought  of  Moses  Cly- 
mer’s steady  stream  of  callers. 

“ Wonder  if  he’s  a lawyer  ?”  said  I,  one 
day,  breaking  the  silence  which  had  follow- 
ed the  souud  of  the  bell. 

“ I think  not,”  answered  Barry.  “ He 
would  have  a sign  if  he  were.” 

“ Perhaps  he  is  a note-shaver,”  suggested  I. 
“Possibly.  He  does  a rushing  business, 
whatever  its  character.  I purpose  to  keep 
my  eyes  open  and  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Barry  attempted  first  to  get  his  eyes  open 
by  interrogating  the  other  occupants  of  the 
building.  Not  one  of  them  could  tell  how 


Moses  Clymer  earned  his  livelihood.  Opin- 
ion was  divided.  Firman  and  Co.,  the  sta- 
tioners on  the  first  floor,  did  not  know  that 
there  was  such  a man  as  Clymer  in  the 
building — so  close  the  intimacy  which  life  in 
a metropolis  breeds ! Dickerson  and  Smith, 
engravers,  second  floor  front,  believed  Mr. 
Clymer  to  be  a lawyer.  Jeunisou  Brothers, 
lawyers,  second  floor  back,  supposed  Clymer 
was  a physician.  (In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, they  cited  the  fact  of  having  seen  a 
number  of  consumptive-looking  meu  pass 
into  his  room.)  Doyle,  stenographer,  fourth 
floor,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Cly- 
mer was  an  insurance  agent,  with  some  in- 
terest in  real  estate.  By  the  time  Barry  had 
made  an  end  of  his  inquiries,  he  found  that 
his  eyes  were  not  opened  with  respect  to 
Moses  Clymer’s  occupation.  His  curiosity, 
however,  was  whetted  to  a keener  edge. 

The  testimony  of  the  Jennisons,  whom 
Barry  and  I hated  cordially,  first,  because 
they  were  lawyers,  and  second,  because  they 
were  lawyers  with  clients — the  testimony 
of  the  Jenuisons,  I repeat,  corresponded  pre- 
cisely with  what  we  ourselves  had  observed. 
Not  only  did  consumptive-looking  men  pass 
into  Moses  Clymer’s  office,  but  men,  also, 
whose  general  appearance  hinted  of  indi- 
gestion, and  possibly  biliousness.  Without 
the  aid  of  a very  vivid  imagination  one 
found  it  easy  to  associate  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases with  Moses’s  callers.  Moreover,  there 
was  a certain  dilapidated  air  about  them — 
a shabbiness  of  dress  and  a uniform  unclean- 
liness of  person — which  suggested  at  once 
the  need  of  tonics  and  soap.  Obviously  Mr. 
Clymer’s  business,  whatever  it  might  be, 
gave  him  acquaintance  with  a very  pecul- 
iar class  of  people.  There  was  a certain 
negative  resemblance  traceable  in  them  all, 
and  some  points  even  of  positive  likeness. 
Apart  from  their  usually  shabby  clothes  and 
the  decayed  appearance  already  mentioned, 
it  was  noticeable  that  they  frequently  car- 
ried rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands,  which 
they  left  behind  them  upon  emerging  from 
Moses’s  room. 

Barry  was  pleased  to  devote  much  time 
to  speculation  regarding  our  neighbor  across 
the  hall.  When  his  inquiries  had  served 
only  to  sharpen  his  curiosity,  he  determined 
to  pay  Moses  a visit.  This  he  did,  but  with- 
out satisfying  himself  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  business  carried  on  by  Mr.  Clymer. 

“ There  isn’t  any  thing  in  the  room,”  said 
he,  “ to  indicate  what  the  man  does.  A desk 
or  counter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
This  is  shielded  by  a ground-glass  top,  like 
the  teller’s  desk  in  a bank.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  is  a partition  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
with  three  doors,  all  of  which  were  closed. 
I noticed  a big  safe  ar.d  numerous  packages 
of  papers,  evidently  manuscripts,  arranged 
on  shelves  behind  the  counter.” 

“Did  you  see  Moses!”  I inquired. 
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Rock*  tnh*— liriiW  a pile,  of  papers,  and,  ns 
the  senior  member  of  th&  firm,  t/irneu  to  hi* 
ii  ; < r eH*nt.  As  the  junior  member-  of  the 
up  a copy  of  the ' S&tion  Law*, 
;wd  looked  becomingly  grane, 

#<  Vat  is  te  charge  for  advice V'  inquired 
‘ '''  '-. 

“Unit  will  he  tletmrmicd  after  ymi  have 
sf*t*4  yonr  enae,"  replied.  Barry. 


* Y<hh.  and  talked  with  him — asked  him  to 
lend  me  a tack  hammer.  He  said  he  hadii- 1 
o*is,'  Then  otic  of  hit*  .myshMnoa&  vlooMng 
cABot*  catne  in  and  seated  himself  withtmt 
xfkeiikuig . a word.  Evidently  he  was  wait- 
ing for  me  to  clear  ont.  m 1 ol*aretLM 

This  vUit  left  m more  in  the  dark  than 
erer.  B&ixy,  who  delighted  iu  mystery,  l>e- 
straightway  t<>  wave  n vmuutiee  uboni 
the  bald  bead  of  ‘Muatw  Ciynter,  That  he 
wa*f  neither  it  lawyer,  docfoiytmuelmut,  io>r 
was  no  longer  a disputed  question ;; 
that  hi$  but  tons  would  count  down  tit  a 
thVciv  shewed  sin*  ugly  probable,  t!  nil  ini  ted 
Je'isuf*-,  which  professional  dlltiei*  did  pot 
interrupt..  gave  Barry  the  opportunity  Ui 
pri/mccatc  his  investigiU  ions  with  nu tiring 


4 Veil,  ten.  to  cotie.  yiwj like  dis.  Suppose 
H omii  yaa  $p0ie  to  you  ami  sella  yot*  a : 
of  worse  ,!  W;-\v //.■ ' ‘ '■./■■  v.,;  ' ’:  :■  ;■• • 

4i  A puce  .>f  what  V interrupted  Barry; 

V A piece  uf  wcrHH— poetry,  you  Unw/' 
tV#ctry  1 VVna  this,  th tfn,  the  riiystefiotra 
Yrierclmndise  in  which  Moses  dealt  ? 1 k epfc 

the  Sextiion  Lair*  before  my  but  dpi  not 


vigor,  ^m)  the  wore  he  luvegiign ten,  the  Vdiaeovor  tlmt  * btdit  file  vmhimc  upside  iiwn. 

pr*tWft«n/  ’fliy,  ■ ■.*■ 
foij&lug  i callers  tontuuied  to 
pass  in  but-;  the  WT1  rang  at  irngtilat 
iufrrv&ls  through out  the  duty*  Now  and 
then  Mriac»  ip  the  bail  or  upon  the 

ijail  bis  hnamesis  r£nia< a matter 
At  the  fco>$  of  a-mopth,  Barry 


duf  ttiauf0  /<  f ;/ 

c*  Let  m.e  HiHlcrstnud  you  fully,"  fca id  Bar- 
ry* with  fjfe  tjiydf  uvetcinn  colt  use)  or,  4‘  Tbh 
purchase  a j itof^yv  arti <%*,  ! wliixvihg  thin 
Va<  ah/prigiti^i  ^fter  y ou  Bhve 

paid  for  it,  ymr  di^nvijc  it  to  ha  u piagi^- 
ristd.,>'  *c“’  *'  ; < r 

■h  Acich  tJ|mterragotcd  SfoHc^  doubtfully 
■ M A jvlagiftri^m— Atohrn  f»t<>dPOt loh.  ■* 

^ Yetf,  dni  T»i?  it,  Si»>ie  out  of  a hi>ok. 

And  I pdvnne^d  t wo  uvllars  and  feefty  cbhu 
on  riat  p.kvo  of  werac !” 


. Mi  MMMMI  l 

who  had  » min^sr  via^s  to  tbo 

7^o<rc  the  ball,  hut  wdb  »}r.  h^Mer  re^ 

wife  than  tbm»  atteudiug  the  fersi,  gave 
op  t!i«  tidtllp  iu  denpaif.  And  fhcreupoTi, 
o*  it  happens  anniet mi*,#  vr i th  t (ie  w>re  luirn- 
plex  riddles  of  Dfet  cupie  lip  answer  to  thia 
one  frotu  a &ouroe  3y»m<  exjfeirfe^. 

Moscu  Clymer  entcml  rtur  office  pne  thorn  - 
ing,  And  announced  that  lie  wanted  Ihgal 

advi  ir\ 

Barry  thimst  the  toik  he  was  reading— 
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“Yon  bought  the  verses  for  two  dollars 
and  a half  t” 

“No,  no.  I buys  notings.  I loans  te 
money,  and  takes  te  werses  for  security. 
And  dey  vas  stole  out  of  a book !” 

This  remarkable  revelation,  this  sudden 
flood  of  light  upon  the  mystery  which  had 
hitherto  enveloped  Moses  Ciymer’s  busi- 
ness, produced  no  visible  effect  on  Barry. 
One  might  have  supposed  that  he  had 
known  what  that  business  was  for  years, 
and  that  from  his  childhood  up  he  had  been 
familiar  with  pawnbrokers’  shops  where  the 
fancies  of  the  brain,  instead  of  overcoats 
and  watches,  were  accepted  as  security  for 
loans.  For  myself,  I found  it  impossible  to 
longer  feign  an  interest  in  the  inverted  vol- 
ume of  Session  Laws , and  closing  the  book, 
made  no  further  attempt  to  conceal  my 
amazement. 

Barry  proceeded  to  probe  his  first  client 
with  polite  but  searching  interrogatories. 

“ Your  business,  then,  as  I understand  it, 
is  that  of  a pawnbroker,  and  you  make  loans 
upon  literary  articles  f” 

“ Yes,  dat  vas  it,”  replied  Moses. 

“ Are  you  not  frequently  imposed  upon  f” 
inquired  I,  wondering  how  in  the  name  of 
reason  a man  could  detect  a plagiarism  who 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

“ Imposhed  upon  V 9 repeated  Moses,  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows.  “Veil,  I never  vas  im- 
poshed upon  before.  Villiam  he  knows  vat 
is  good  and  vat  is  bad.  He  can  tell  vat 
is  stole,  as  I can  tell  gold  from  brass.  Vill- 
iam he  knows  all  vat  is  in  te  books — but 
he  vas  mistaken  about  dat  piece  of  werse.” 

“ I take  it  that  William  is  your  critio  f” 
said  Barry. 

“Yes,  Villiam  he  decides  vat  an  article 
is  vorth.  I knows  notings  about  any  of 
them.  You  might  bring  me  Byron  or  Shaks- 
peare — it  vas  all  te  same  to  me.  But  it  vas 
not  all  te  same  to  Villiam.” 

“ What  do  you  do  with  the  articles  that 
are  not  redeemed  ?”  I asked. 

“ Ve  sells  ’em — very  sheap,  very  sheap  in- 
deed. Dere  vas  leetle  profit  in  our  business. 
And  I advanced  two  tollars  and  feefty  cents 
on  dat  piece  of  werse !” 

Barry  oheoked  further  curiosity,  that  he 
might  regard  the  case  from  a professional 
point  of  view.  , 

“This  opens  up  a very  intricate  question 
of  law,  Mr.  Clymer.  I shall  need  some  time 
to  consider  it.  Of  course,  if  a suit  were  be- 
gun, the  expenses  would  be  greater  than  the 
amount  of  your  claim.” 

“ Veil,  it  is  not  te  money  so  much  as  te  ex- 
ample vat  I vants.  If  te  law  could  punish 
dis  fellow,  I vill  not  care  if  it  takes  all  of  te 
two  tollars  and  feefty  cents.” 

Moses  here  rose  from  his  seat,  and  Barry 
informed  him  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  when  he  had  given  the 
case  proper  attention. 


“Doesn’t  this  beat  any  thing  you  ever 
heard  off”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  announced  Moses’s  entrance  into  his 
own  room. 

I thought  it  did,  unquestionably. 

Barry,  I fear,  did  not  devote  much  time 
to  a consideration  of  the  legality  of  his  first 
client’s  claim;  but  his  interest  in  the  case 
was  certainly  profound.  He  came  into  the 
office  on  the  day  following  Moses’s  visit,  and 
exclaimed,  triumphantly, 

“ I have  been  in  to  see  Clymer,  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  as  much  as  we  please  about  his 
business.” 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  Barry  and  I 
called  upon  our  neighbor  across  the  hall. 

“Valk  right  into  Villiam’s  office,”  said 
Moses,  as  we  entered  the  room. 

Barry,  who  seemed  to  have  made  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  place,  led  the 
way  to  one  of  the  small  compartments  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  I followed.  There 
we  found  “ Villiam,”  otherwise  Mr.  William 
Crampton,  with  his  feet,  incased  in  shabby 
gaiters,  resting  upon  the  ink-stained  top  of 
a pine  table.  He  was  a man  of  fifty  or  there- 
abouts, who  might  have  been  any  thing  to 
accord  with  the  particular  surroundings  in 
which  he  was  seen.  With  a white  cravat 
and  clothes  of  ecclesiastic  cut,  you  would 
have  set  him  down  as  a clergyman.  In  a 
checkered  shirt,  with  a diamond  sufficiently 
large  and  lustreless,  you  might  have  mistak- 
en him  for  a bar-tender.  In  Moses  Ciymer’s 
inner  office  he  could  be  nothing  but  a critic. 

Ten  minutes’  conversation  revealed  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Crampton  was  a man  of  wide 
reading,  undoubted  culture,  and  superior 
critical  taste.  The  same  length  of  time 
served  also  to  reveal  the  execrable  quality 
of  the  tobacco  which  he  UBed,  and  the  aston- 
ishing quantity  of  beer.  An  earthen  pitch- 
er of  this  latter  beverage  was  applied  to  his 
lips  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  minutes,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  contents  during  one 
of  these  draughts  was  something  truly  sur- 
prising. We  stood  the  smoke  manfully,  how- 
ever, and  forgave  the  periodic  interruptions 
occasioned  by  the  beer.  Mr.  Crampton’s  con- 
versation was  worth  these  minor  drawbacks. 

“This  business  surprises  you,  no  doubt,” 
said  he,  laying  down  the  pitcher  tenderly. 

“ Well,  yes,  it  does,”  rejoined  Barry. 

“ Moses,  here,  has  been  engaged  in  it  six 
or  seven  years.  The  old  fellow  must  have 
made  a snug  little  fortune  during  that  time. 
He  gets  hold  of  his  wares  for  almost  noth- 
ing, and  sells  them  always  for  a fair  price. 
His  profits  last  year  amounted  to  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars.” 

“ You  say  that  he  sells  bis  wares  always 
for  a fair  price.  Where  does  he  find  a mar- 
ket T”  inquired  I. 

“With  some  of  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. He  makes  arrangements  with  the 
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editors,  who  pay  him  so  much  a year,  and 
get  in  return  a given  number  of  articles  in 
prose  and  verse.  He  runs  no  risk.  The 
periodicals  themselves  take  the  chances  as 
to  the  availability  of  the  pieces  they  re- 
ceive. Of  course  there  must  be  proper  dis- 
crimination used  in  deciding  what  articles 
we  shall  accept  here ; but  when  that  is  done, 
Moses  is  sure  of  his  profits.” 

“Then,”  said  Barry,  “the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  Clymer  rests  altogether  with  you  f” 

“Well,  Moses  is  certainly  not  a judge  of 
literary  work,  and  he  leaves  that  to  me. 
But  I am  not  entitled  to  all  the  credit — not 
by  auy  means.  I occupy  simply  the  posi- 
tion of  a reader  on  a periodical  publication 
— which,  I may  explain,  was  my  calling  be- 
fore I became  associated  with  Moses.  Aft- 
er I have  decided  favorably  upon  an  arti- 
cle, and  the  thirty  days  during  which  it  is 
held  subject  to  redemption  have  elapsed, 
then  it  is  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Peters.” 

Here  Crampton  refreshed  himself  with 
another  draught  of  the  beer.  He  then  con- 
tinued: 

“ Mr.  Peters  is  our  polisher.  By  that  I 
mean  that  he  prepares  the  unredeemed 
pieces  for  the  press.  His  duties  are  very 
much  more  laborious  than  are  mine,  and  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  a goodly  share  of  the 
credit.  He  takes  a piece  of  verse,  for  ex- 
ample, rubs  it  down,  so  to  speak,  throws 
out  or  adds  to  it  a stanza,  props  up  a limp- 
ing line,  smooths  out  the  rhythm,  and  cor- 
rects the  faulty  rhymes.  That  is  what  we 
call  polishing.  A prose  article  is  put  through 
a similar  process,  and  sometimes  even  en- 
tirely rewritten.  The  ideas,  you  see,  are 
worth  saving.” 

At  this  point  Moses  opened  the  door  and 
laid  a manuscript  upon  the  critic’s  table. 
The  critic  thereupon  drew  inspiration  from 
the  pitcher,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  verses.  Barry  and  I 
watched  him  with  undisguised  interest. 

“Our  rhy maters  nowadays,”  said  he,  “are 
little  better  than  echoes.  They  give  us  mu- 
sical lines,  but  their  thoughts  are  all  bor- 
rowed. Here,  for  instance,  are  some  neatly 
constructed  stanzas,  but  we  find  the  ideas 
to  be  wonderfully  familiar.  Our  author 
says: 

* Now  hope  is  dead  and  joy  is  fled. 

Earth  is  barren,  life  is  vain ; 

For  with  anger  toward  my  lore 

Worse  than  madness  racks  my  brain.’ 

That  would  be  better  if  we  could  forget  the 
lines  of  Coleridge, 

* And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.”* 

u The  anthor  may  have  been  unconscious 
of  the  plagiarism,”  suggested  Barry. 

“Very  tme,”  answered  Crampton;  “but 
that  unconsciousness  proves  his  want  of 


originality.  His  ideas  are  the  outgrowth 
of  his  reading  simply.  He  falls  into  the 
ruts  which  the  wheels  of  other  chariots 
have  made.  He  finds  it  infinitely  easier  to 
pluck  the  fruit  which  has  ripened  in  anoth- 
er’s mind  than  to  sow  the  seed  of  fresh 
thought,  and  nourish  it  to  fructification. 
He  driuks  of  twenty  streams,  and  then  gives 
us  a flavor  of  them  all.  That  flavor  is  some- 
times excellent,  but  rarely  new.” 

With  this  illustration,  Mr.  Crampton  took 
another  drink  of  the  beer.  Then,  still  scan- 
ning the  pages  of  the  manuscript,  he  con- 
tinued : 

“ Here  is  another  striking  example  of  what 
I mean.  The  writer  of  these  verses  sings, 

4 When  golden  thoughts  bring  in  their  train 
Sad  thoughts  which  still  are  sweet1 

That  is  Wordsworth,  and  I can  not  say  that 
it  is  an  improvement.  The  dead  laureate 
puts  it, 

4 In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  aad  thoughts  to  the  mind.’” 

“Have  you  p ashed  on  dat  piece  of 
werse  f ’ inquired  Moses,  thrusting  his  head 
through  the  door. 

“ It  will  do,”  answered  Crampton. 

“ Vat  shall  I say  about  it  dat  is  bad  t” 

“Too  much  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth.” 

With  this,  Moses  took  the  manuscript  and 
withdrew. 

“ What  amount  will  be  advanced  on  that 
piece  f ’ inquired  Barry. 

“ I really  couldn’t  tell,”  answered  Cramp- 
ton. “ Moses  takes  charge  of  that,  you  see. 
You  might  step  around  behind  the  desk,  and 
watch  him  while  he  makes  the  loan.” 

Barry  and  I were  glad  enough  to  act  upon 
this  suggestion.  We  found  one  of  the  con- 
sumptive-looking gentlemen,  whose  appear- 
ance had  once  led  to  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Clymer  was  a physician,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  tbe  pawnbroker. 

“ Really,  Moses,  you  ought  to  make  that 
an  even  two  dollars.  Eight  stanzas,  you 
see.  Rhythm  smooth,  and  rhymes  all  per- 
fect.” 

“One  tollar  and  seeventy-feeve  cents  is 
all  vat  I can  allows,”  rejoined  Moses,  deci- 
sively. 

“ But  you  advanced  two  dollars  on  those 
sonnets  last  week.  These  verses  are  much 
better  than  those.” 

“ Dere  vas  too  much  of  Cooleridge  and 
Vadsvorth  in  ’em,”  rejoined  Moses,  dispar- 
agingly. “Dat  is  vat  ails  ’em — too  much 
of  Cooleridge  and  Vadsvorth.  I vill  gives 
you  one  tollar  and  seeventy-feeve  cents.” 

This  offer  was  finally  accepted,  and  Moses 
made  out  tbe  ticket  and  paid  aver  the  mon- 
ey. Then  he  turned  to  us,  sayiug, 

“Ve  can  not  affords  to  pay  too  much  on 
articles  like  dat.  Dere  is  uot  demand  enough, 
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yon  see,  and  dere  vaa  too  much  Cooleridge 
and  Vadsvorth  in  ’em.17 

•*  Are  any  of  these  manuscripts  ever  re- 
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deemed  ?”  asked  Barry,  when  we  had  return- 
ed to  Crompton's  room. 

“Yes,  occasionally/7  replied  the  critic. 
“The  writer  can  redeem  them  at  any  time 
within  thirty  days,  and  occasionally  he  avails 
himself  of  this  privilege.-7 

Crumpton  here  availed  himself  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  moistening  his  lips  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher. 


part  of  what  we  receive.  By  far  the  larger 
proport  ion  of  the  manuscripts  are  those  that 
have  been  returned  to  the  authors  as  un- 
available. We  take  them,  polish  them,  and 
sell  them  to  less  exacting  publications.” 

“ Mr.  Clyme.r  must  feel  his  absolute  de- 
pendence on  you  and  Peters,”  suggested 
Barry. 

H But  he  also  makes  us  feel  our  depend- 
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ence  upon  our  own  exertions,”  was  the  re- 
joinder. “We  receive  no  salary  for  our 
work,  but  a given  percentage  on  the  arti- 
cles which  are  published.  If  I decide  fa- 
vorably on  a poem,  and  that  poem  is  thrown 
out  by  the  editor  to  whom  Moses  carries  it, 
then  the  sum  which  was  originally  advanced 
to  the  author  is  deducted  from  my  percent- 
age.” 

“ In  other  words,”  said  I,  “ Clymer  is  will- 
ing to  share  the  profits  but  not  the  losses 
of  his  business.” 

“ It  amounts  to  about  that,  and  yet  Pe- 
ters and  I are  well  paid  for  our  work.  You 
see,  we  are  able  to  select  from  a varied  as- 
sortment, and  to  get  the  kind  of  matter 
which  is  suited  to  a particular  publication. 
It  rarely  happens  that  we  make  a mistake.”  ^ 

“Or  that  you  advance  money  on  verses 
taken  from  a book,”  observed  Barry,  with  a 
smile. 

“The  case  which  Moses  has  laid  before 
you  is  the  only  one  of  that  nature  which 
ever  occurred.  Sometimes  we  have  had  stol- 
en articles  brought  to  us — all  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  must  expect  that — but  we  have  in- 
variably detected  the  theft.  The  plagia- 
risms are  usually  glaringly  apparent.  Some 
months  ago,  I remember,  a chap  presented 
Byron’s  * Maid  of  Athens/  and  wanted  two 
dollars  on  it.” 

Crampton  was  interrupted  at  this  point 
by  a thumping  on  the  partition  wall,  while 
a voice  from  the  adjoining  compartment 
said, 

“ I want  a two-syllabled  word  that  is  syn- 
onymous with  ‘endeavor.’  ” 

“‘Attempt/”  rejoined  Crampton,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection.  Then,  addressing  us, 
he  added,  “That  is  Peters.  Suppose  we 
step  in  and  see  him.” 

We  found  Mr.  Peters  hard  at  work  polish- 
ing a poem.  He  was  a younger  man  than 
bis  associate,  with  a prominent  nose,  which 
his  biographer  would  probably  call  Roman, 
and  with  the  hair  and  shirt  front  of  a gen- 
ius. By  way  of  illustrating  the  nature  of 
his  work,  he  read  ns  some  verses,  first  as 
they  had  been  received  by  Moses,  and  aft- 
erward as  they  came  out  of  the  polishing 
process.  Before  we  left  the  room,  I ob- 
tained permission  to  make  a copy  of  these 
stanzas  in  both  forms,  which  I have  pre- 
served np  to  the  present  time.  While  the 
lines  possess  little  of  poetic  merit,  I may 
nevertheless  be  pardoned  for  presenting 
them  here  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Peters’s 
manner  of  work. 

In  the  original  form  they  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

SHERRY  WINE. 

I will  drink  this  amber-hoed, 

Ripe,  and  rare  old  sherry 
To  the  maiden  whom  I loved^- 
Falr  was  she  and  merry — 

Loved  and  wooed  so  long  ago: 

When  it  was  1 scarce  may  know. 


I will  drink  to  those  old  times 
When  to  breathe  was  pleasure ; 

When  my  heart,  like  sweetest  rhyme, 

Beat  to  Love's  own  measure; 

When  the  dreams  of  youth  were  mine, 
Amber-hued,  like  this  wine. 

From  the  goblet  I will  drain 
Time’s  forgotten  flavor, 

Taste  those  happy  days  again, 

Sweetened  by  Love’s  own  favor— 

Days  when  through  Love’s  magic  hands 
Life  ran  all  in  golden  sands. 

What  if  love  be  at  an  end, 

Life  no  longer  merry. 

Still  I’ll  drink  and  drink  again, 

In  this  rare  old  sherry, 

To  the  girl  I loved  and  wooed 
When  the  world  was  amber-hoed ! 

Polished  by  Peters,  the  verses  read  thus : 

A SONG. 

I will  drink  this  amber-hoed, 

Aromatic  sherry 

To  the  girl  I loved  and  wooed— 

Modest  maiden  merry — 

Loved  and  wooed  so  long  ago : 

When  it  was  I scarce  may  know. 

I will  drink  to  those  old  times 
When  to  breathe  was  pleasure; 

When  my  pulse,  in  rhythmic  rhymes, 

Beat  to  Love’s  own  measure; 

When  the  dreams  of  yonth  were  mine, 
Amber-hued  like  sherry  wine. 

From  the  goblet  I will  drain 
Time’s  forgotten  flavor; 

Taste  those  golden  days  again, 

Sweetened  by  Love’s  favor, 

While  I feel  the  draught  divine 
Wanning  all  my  blood  like  wine. 

What  if  love  be  at  an  end, 

Life  no  longer  merry, 

Here’s  a true  and  trusty  friend, 

Aromatic  sherry; 

Truer  than  my  love,  I know, 

Many,  many  years  ago ! 

“ You  will  observe,”  said  Peters,  when  he 
had  finished  reading  the  verses,  “ that  there 
is  substantially  little  change  in  the  second 
copy  of  the  poem.  One  or  two  imper- 
fect rhymes  are  corrected — as,  for  example, 
‘ times’  and  ‘ rhyme’  in  the  second  stanza — 
and  some  redundant  syllables  are  dispensed 
with  to  preserve  the  metre.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  verses  are  alike.  That  couplet, 

'Days  when  through  Love's  magic  hands 
Life  ran  all  in  golden  sands,’ 

smacks  a little  too  strongly  of  Tennyson  to 
pass  mnster.  I have  therefore  thrown  it 
ont,  although  I can  not  say  the  substitu- 
tion is  an  improvement.” 

“ Yonr  work  must  be  very  laborious,  Mr. 
Peters,”  suggested  Barry. 

“It  is  what  I may  term  ‘headacbey/” 
was  the  rejoinder.  “ Still,  I get  along  tol- 
erably well,  and  do  not  feel  justified  in 
swearing  except  when  a parody  on  Poe’s 
‘ Raven’  turns  up,  or  a new  version  of 4 The 
Bridge  of  Sighs.’  ” 

Before  Barry  and  I made  an  end  of  onr 
visit,  we  passed  around  behind  the  counter, 
where  Moses  was  engaged  in  assorting  the 
numerous  packages  of  manuscripts. 
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“On  te  top  shelf,  dere,”  said  he,  “vas 
stories,  nice  stories,  vich  ye  sells  very  sheap. 
You  vas  never  seen  nicer  stories  any  vheres. 
On  te  next  shelf  vas  worses — love  worses. 
Dey  vas  really  beautiful,  and  sheap — very 
sheap.  On  dis  shelf  hose  vas  werses  on 
‘ Spring’ — and  dey  vas  sheap  too.  Dose  pe- 
low  vas  all  on  deaths.  You  could  not  read 
one  of  dem  vidout  veeping,  dey  vas  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  sheap ! Ven  somebody  in  your 
family  dies,  dis  is  te  place  vhere  you  can 
find  nice  poetry  vat  vill  comfort  you.  And 
it  vill  cost  you  only  a leetle.  Dat  large 
package  vas  all  pieces  on  te 4 Old  Year.’  Dat 
one  next  to  it  vas  on  vine  and  other  drinks. 
Dis  package  here  vas  made  up  of  sonnets — 
ve  gives  ’em  away,  almost.  Every  thing 
vat  you  sees  vas  nice  and  sheap !” 

“ And  not  too  much  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  in  them  ?”  said  Barry,  with  a 
smile. 

44  Oh  my,  no !”  returned  Moses,  warmly. 
“Dere  vas  no  Cooleridge,  no  Vadsvorth,  in 
any  of  ’em.  Peters  he  vas  take  all  dat  out.” 

When  at  last  we  took  leave  of  the  pawn- 
broker, Barry  announced  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  mer- 
its of  Moses’s  case  in  the  course  of  a week ; 
and  Clymer  again  assured  us  that  he  would 
cheerfully  pay  the  whole  of  the  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  make 
an  example  of  the  impostor  who  had  ob- 
tained a loan  on  verses  taken  from  a book. 

I regret  to  say  that  Barry  did  not  keep 
his  word.  Mr.  Clymer  was  left  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  possessed  the  right  to  insti- 
tute legal  proceedings  against  the  plagia- 
rist. And  not  many  wreeks  afterward  we 
discovered  that  he  had  moved  from  the 
room  across  the  hall  to  parts  unknown. 
The  firm  of  Barry  and  Bushnell  may  now  be 
found  in  a more  aristocratic  neighborhood 
than  of  old.  Yet  I never  pass  that  dingy 
building  on  Nassau  Street  without  wonder- 
ing what  has  become  of  Moses  Clymer.  And 
I never  turn  to  the  poetry  in  a periodical 
without  reflecting  that  perhaps  these  self- 
same stanzas  have  secured  a loan  of  two 
dollars  from  Moses,  have  been  favorably 
passed  upon  by  Cramp  ton,  and  have  had 
the  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  taken  out  of 
them  by  Peters. 


AN  ORDER  FOR  A CAMEO. 

It  sh&ll  be  Eve’s  face,  carver,  gleaming  white 
Upon  the  Eden-green  of  chrysopnine: 
Child-foreheads  In  the  morning  are  less  bright. 

And  Gabriel’s  less  serene.  You  know  her  gaze, 
Unfolding  from  pure  lids,  saw  Adam  first. 

And  then  a glorious,  cursed  Earth  uncursed ; 

So  Memory  will  not  darken  that  still  smile 
(Lauehter  was  born  of  tears),  nor  Love’s  grand  pain, 
Nor  thorns,  nor  dying  lilies,  nor  cold  rain 
Betray  her  to  a glimpse  of  afterwhile. 

Miriam  and  Sappho  show  the  sorrow-stain, 

And  Mary’s  loving  hath  its  selfish  guile. 

Eve  knows  not  Hope’s  unrest,  nor  Fear’s  alloy, 

And  blesses  with  the  sweet  lost  dream  of  Joy. 


BIRDS’  NESTS. 

TO  those  of  my  readers  who  have  never 
studied  birds,  let  me  say  a few  intro- 
ductory words.  In  birds,  as  a class,  are 
combiued  colors  which  vary  from  the  plain- 
est browus  or  grays  to  the  richest  metallic 
splendors ; grace,  strength,  and  ofteu  sub- 
limity of  action ; and  musical  powers  that 
other  animals  lack  altogether.  To  the  nat- 
uralist, or  to  him  who  loves  an  out-door  life, 
their  abundance  and  peculiar  relations  with 
man  offer  great  advantages ; to  the  scientist 
they  present  in  a marked  way  the  phenom- 
ena of  variation  and  adaptation.  In  a lim- 
ited space,  such  as  New  England,  where  not 
many  more  than  three  hundred  species  have 
been  known  to  occur,  a tolerably  thorough 
'knowledge  of  them  may  be  gained.  Have 
the  plants  or  insects  been  numbered  f Mam- 
mals and  reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comparatively  rare  and  shy,  and  by  many 
of  them  most  persons  are  too  easily  fright- 
ened. 

To  embryologists,  birds’  eggs  have  a pecul- 
iar interest,  and  in  no  other  form  are  the 
first  outward  stages  of  animal  life  so  attract- 
ive to  the  ignorant.  Among  their  nests  are 
the  highest  types  of  natural  architecture, 
though  many  birds  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
ground,  on  rocks,  or  in  natural  hollows 
without  special  preparation.  Their  nests 
may  be  divided  into  several  classes — those 
supported  from  beneath,  those  supported 
from  above  (or  pensile),  those  attached  on 
one  side,  and  those  which  are  excavations 
(in  earth  or  wood).  There  are  many  other 
methods  of  classification,  but  that  just  used 
is  most  convenient  for  my  purposes. 

Let  us  take  up  the  first  class,  aud  consider 
the  ground-nesting  birds.  A striking  fact 
is  their  generally  plain  coloring,  aud  the 
prevalence  of  browns  and  quiet  greens 
among  the  tints  of  their  upper  parts — the 
back,  etc.  As  a general  rule,  their  eggs  also 
are  plainly  colored  (though  rarely  white), 
especially  when  found  in  fields,  but  not  so 
strikingly  as  those  laid  in  no  nest,  or  scarce- 
ly any,  by  sandpipers  and  plover,  whose  eggs 
are  so  assimilated  to  their  surroundings  that 
it  often  requires  a very  long  search  to  de- 
tect them  in  a given  space  ten  feet  square. 
I have  flushed  the  common  44  teeter”  within 
a yard  of  me,  and  on  hands  and  knees  have 
hunted  fifteen  minutes  before  finding  her 
treasures ; they  were  among  my  earliest 
prizes,  and,  thankful  not  to  have  trodden  on 
them,  I unkindly  took  them  all.  But  to  the 
amateur  there  is  no  necessity  of  cruelty. 
You  can  become  intimate  with  birds  with- 
out shooting  them,  you  can  examine  their 
nests  without  pulliug  them  to  pieces,  and 
can  contemplate  their  eggs  without  disturb- 
ing them,  or,  by  acting  judiciously,  can  grati- 
fy your  love  of  possession  without  destroying 
a mother’s  happiness.  Birds  vary  in  their 
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tendencies  to  desert  their  young  if  meddled 
with ; but  often,  after  taking  one  or  even 
two  eggs  from  a nest,  I have  watched  the 
quiet  return  of  the  parent,  and  the  success- 
ful hatching  of  those  left.  The  further  that 
the  stage  of  motherhood  progresses,  the  more 
persevering  feathered  mothers  become ; but 
at  all  times  persistent  visiting  or  intrusion 
auuoys  them. 

The  appeal  of  a brave,  affectionate  bird, 
when  brooding  over  her  young,  is  very  touch- 
ing, but  it  is  too  often  disregarded.  Few 
persons  know  the  trials  of  bird  life.  Many 
hundred  times  have  I watched  the  smaller 
birds  in  spring  during  the  course  of  their 
domestic  life ; and  I remember  but  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  parents  seemingly 
had  uninterrupted  success  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  foundations  of  their  nurser- 
ies were  laid,  until  all  their  young  were 
reared.  I distinctly  recall  only  half  a dozen 
cases.  The  parents’  chief  enemies  are  the 
weather,  snakes  (especially  the  black-snake), 
various  other  birds,  such  as  crows,  blue  jays, 
crow  blackbirds,  and  cuckoos,  the  tree-squir- 
rels (but  not  the  little  striped  ground-squir- 
rel or  “chipmunk”),  and  cats.  The  cat, 
while  it  is  always  a graceful  and  some- 
times a useful  animal,  is,  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  it  is  a good  monser,  also  a 
skillful  bird-catcher,  and  does  much  mis- 
chief on  a country  place. 

The  nests  which  one  finds  in  fields  and 
pastures  on  the  ground  are  generally  those 
of  the  sparrows.  They  are  all  much  alike — 
slight  hollows,  protected  or  partly  conceal- 
ed by  a bush,  hummock,  or  clump  of  grass, 
and  in  most  cases  lined  very  neatly  with 
hairs,  though  dry  grass,  etc.,  almost  invari- 
ably enter  into  their  composition.  If  tak- 
en up  for  preservation,  they  must  be  dug  up 
with  a little  of  the  earth  about  them,  as 
otherwise  they  fall  to  pieces.  All  nests  are 
naturally  iii  better  condition  for  a collection 
when  just  finished,  but  fine  specimens  may 
often  be  obtained  when  vacated  by  the 
young,  while  a few  are  capable  of  with- 
standing exposure  to  weather  for  a consider- 
able time.  They  should  be  taken  with  their 
immediate  surroundings,  whether  branches, 
twigs,  or*  earth,  and  handled  very  carefully. 
In  the  house,  they  should  be  repaired,  if 
damaged,  by  stitching  or  gluing;  should  be 
kept  free  from  dust,  for  if  once  dirty,  they 
can  not  be  cleaned  without  injury;  and  if 
partly  composed  of  feathers  or  woolly  matter, 
should  be  occasionally  wetted  with  benzine. 

Among  the  ground-nesting  birds  there  are 
in  Massachusetts  no  less  than  nine  species 
of  sparrows,  some  of  which  commonly  make 
their  homes  in  fields  or  pastures;  I shall 
therefore  enter  into  no  details.  But  a curi- 
ous fact,  which  illustrates  the  frequent  de- 
parture from  types  or  rules  in  nature,  is  that 
the  common  chipping  sparrows,  or  “haw- 
birds,”  have  been  known  to  build  on  the 


ground,  though  they  usually  build  several 
feet  above  it,  in  a bush,  hedge,  tree,  or  vine. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  keep  us  in  the 
hot  fields  on  a warm  day  in  the  last  week 
of  May,  and  I pass  on  to  the  meadows.  On 
their  borders,  in  the  fields  where  the  longest 
grass  grows,  is  a nest  which  you  must  hunt 
long  for  before  finding— that  of  the  bobo- 
link. In  the  elm- tree  is  the  jolly  male,  in 
his  summer  livery  of  black,  buff,  and  white, 
and  singing  as  if  he  could  not  contain  him- 
self. Still  caroling,  he  spreads  his  wings 
and  drops  into  the  grass.  We  can  not  see 
from  here  what  he  is  doing ; he  may  be  whis- 
pering to  his  plainly  colored  mate,  or  he  may 
be  feeding.  Long  before  we  are  near  enough 
to  surprise  him,  could  we  do  so  under  any 
circumstances,  he  springs  up,  and  sings  as 
if  he  asked  us  to  stand  and  listen.  Looking 
for  his  nest  in  this  wide  field  is  like  search- 
ing for  a needle  in  a haymow.  Should  the 
female  suddenly  rise  within  ten  feet  of  us, 
she  may  have  wandered  from  her  eggs  for  a 
moment,  finding  her  mate  inattentive  in  pro- 
viding her  with  food,  or  she  may  have  tried 
to  deceive  us  by  stealing  from  them  through 
the  grass,  and  flying  up  at  a distance ; but 
no,  she  has  staid  at  the  post  of  danger  uutil 
the  last  minute,  ’twixt  hope  and  fear,  and 
springs  up  at  our  feet.  There,  in  a little 
hollow,  which  has  been  warmly  bedded,  and 
over  which  the  long  grass  waves,  lie  four 
grayish  or  greenish  eggs,  mottled  with  dark 
brown.  Look  at  them  quickly,  and  then  let 
us  go  to  the  meadows. 

As  we  splash  through  the  wet  places,  and 
jump  the  ditches,  a general  chatter  arises, 
and  half  a dozen  blackbirds  with  brilliant 
red  patches  on  their  wings  present  them- 
selves. These  are  the  males ; but  there  is 
a female,  who  leaves  her  nest  every  minute, 
returning  immediately,  and  who  betrays  its 
position  by  her  anxiety.  She  is  plainly  col- 
ored, streaked,  and  much  smaller  than  the 
male.  Her  nest,  in  this  hummock,  happens 
to  be  cup-shaped,  and  carefully  finished  with 
fresh-looking  bits  of  dry  stalks  and  grasses. 
The  eggs  in  it  are  pale  blue,  with  dark  spots 
and  scrawls.  I have  said,  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, “ happens  to  be”  so  and  so,  because,  of 
other  swamp  blackbirds’  nests  in  the  same 
meadow,  some  are  probably  lined  with  root- 
lets, some  with  hairs,  and  others  are  built 
in  bushes.  If  we  extended  our  examination 
to  other  meadows  in  different  localities,  we 
should  find  great  variety  in  positions,  struc- 
ture, and  material.  Some  specimens  from 
bushes  are  composed  partly  of  sticks ; oth- 
ers, from  the  sea-shore,  are  made  chiefly  from 
sea- wrack  or  eel-grass.  Mr.  Maynard  de- 
scribes one  built  in  a tree,  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  pensile  like  that  of  the  gold- 
en robin  or  hang-bird.  Not  only  do  sur- 
rounding circumstances  produce  an  effect 
every  where,  but  individual  birds  vary  in 
their  architectural  skill  or  care.  Moreover, 
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w ork  is  often  begun  lato,  and,  being  Lurried 
through,  is  done  badly ; on  the  other  hand, 
leisure  often  causes  nicety,  ami  even  unnec- 
essary labor. 

That,  refrain  of  plaintive  whistles  which 
we  now  hear  cornea  from  the  meadow-lark 
in  that  tree;  he  has  a bright  yellow  breast 
with  a black  crescent  on  it,  and  some  white 
feathers  in  his  tail.  Now  he  leaves  the 
tree,  and  flying  across  the  meadow  with 
quivering  wings,  drops  into  the  grass;  but 
his  nest  is  probably  in  that  dry  patch  where 
the  land  begins  to  slope  back  toward  the 
farms.  I can  uot  undertake  to  say  that  we 


plttscd  by  the  caution  and  cunning  of  the 
architects.  You  will  facilitate  your  work 
by  scattering  cotton -wool,  borse- hairs, 
straws,  string,  worsted,  and  cloth  where  they 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  birds  about, 
you.  Put  them  on  your  lawn  or  on  the 
piazza  vines,  und  watch  them.  A robin 
comes  to  carry'  oft'  the  string,  anti  having 
used  up  what  you  have  provided,  and  lik- 
iug  the  material,  attacks  a long  piece  wound 
round  a stake,  and  supporting  a gladiolus. 
By  persistent  effort  he  frees  a part  of  it,  but 
the  harder  that  he  pulls  at  the  rest,  the  tight- 
er he  ties  the  knot  around  the  stake,  and  the 
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shall  And  it  by  going  there,  for  the  meadow-  string  is  becoming  entangled  with  his  legs; 
lark’s  nest  is  usually  hidden  ljeneath  an  he  tights  twenty  minute#,  and  then  gives  it 
archway  of  the  long,  dry,  and  tauglod  mead-  up.  Sparrows  pick  up  hairs  and  straws 
ow -grass.  J&>  completely  is  it  often  conceal-  from  the  lawn,  and  warbler#  come  to  the 
ed,  that  you  can  tind  it  only  by  frightening  vines  for  cotton -wool,  passing  fearlessly 
tlie  sitting  female  suddenly,  and  making  her  within  three  feet  of  your  chair;  then  they 
fly  up  from  the  archway.  Then,  by  ex  pi  or-  come  back  to  break  off  little  twigs  and  to 
iug  carefully,  you  may  catch  sight  of  the  peel  oft' shreds  of  dry  bark  from  the  honey- 
eggs,  which  are  white,  with  brown  and  lilac  suckle.  A pair  of  golden  robin#— ;t he  male 
spot#.  Were  not  the  birds  so  common,  I with  black  and  orauge,  the  female  with 
should  not  in  all  probability  have  been  able  yellow  and  duller  black — come  for  string, 
to  present  you  with  a description  of  tlieir  worsted,  and  thread;  but  beware  of  them, 
retreats,  or,  if  I could,  should  feel  very  proud  for  they  are  thieves.  Leave  your  knitting 
of  doing  ho  at  first-hand;  and  any  beginner  under  the  tree  there  for  tive  minutes,  and 
may  justly  take  pride  in  discovering  one  of  it  is  gone;  you  will  find  it  a week  later,  a 
them.  The  heat  way  to  find  nOst#  is  to  part  irrevocably  woven  into  the  hanging 
watch  a bird  while  building;  in  that  way,  neat,  and  a part  dangling  with  the  needle  in 
moreover,  you  are  sure  to  see  them  in  their  it.  The  weaving  is  so  cleverly  done  that 
best  condition,  and  to  know  when  the  eggs  you  wonder  whether  the  orioles  haven’t 
are  fresh.  It  requires  patience;  but  you  used  your  needles.  Not  at  all,  madam;  I 
see  the  workers  return  again  and  again  to  defy  you  to  produce  with  your  implement# 
the  same  spot,  and  h little  closer  inspection  such  a piece  of  work  a#  these  birds  have 
usually  completes  your  knowledge,  though  produced  with  their  hills.  Sueve/ssfnl  ex- 
yon  may  sometimes  be  deceived  or  non-  j poriment#  have  been  made  by  supplying 
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heath,  *nd  hm  tu>  hlagk.  Her  neat,  ft  few 
steps  further  otiy  owes  its  attractions  to 
the  nifirroiiiidiiigaf.  Beside  It  i«  the  brook, 
oo  which  the  sunlight  play  ft,  M it  break* 
through  the  h»fthc*  oi3  tho  other  side. 
Ammd  it  afrvgruftae*  to  conceal  i£*  atnl  ho- 
hind  U i®  a olhfttcr  of  tall,  grace  fhJ  jfenw ». 
Beliiud  t he  fenift  is  a trin i that  wprtvadft 
its*  hranhhvft  /.*»v*r 'tins  whole.  How  much 
utyateriqftt*  life  j*  \u  the  group,  ftspeoio.Uy 
ip  those  four  little  eggs  If  isjg  together,,  aU 
white,  6m  mi  marked,  one  {spotted  with 
hrowp,  oh**  speeklmi  with  lilac,  and  -oho 
marked  with  both!  Stick  «<s  the  variety 
which  wc  often  find  In  one  neat.  In  ike 
neat  ol  d hawk  S lux**?  foaml  two  eggs*  one 
olmpav  pure  whirl4.  and  mtofcher  kufly,  with 
dark  brown  hit# tehee.  But  ib«  mother  be- 
fore ug  nek*  m to  pass  ^ and  to  discus* 
these  phenomena  where  kke  shall  not  bo 
disturbed,.  ’ 

la  that  open  spot,  bathed  in  sunlight,  on 
that  khoLt  by  the  bushes,  site  another  bird 
cm  her  eggftv  tie*  *ofi  jv<itiia!»-;hrsiw^  Mkek 
in  eonttwd  K\  th^  snrmu tiding  greet*,  It 
is  th&  Wilson  thrush.  The  .little  yejtow- 
throat,  when  wo  intruded,  hopjvad  about 
us,  hot  anxiety  openly  ; but  the 

tfmifclidmo^^  iuto  the  hnkhes, 

diHcliuing  Iwhitvi  Jhtur  a very  pretty  picture. 
Bpr  'XiGidi  rcwfcde  of  <legd:  leaver  stripa  of 
tgt!*pc-rim  bark t and  dry  graasca,  and  lined 
w ith  a few  halr^j  is  «ef  in  a >;>auk  of  rich 
dark  greet*  mow*  ; 

eggs ahwve  It Is} a little  plant  with  bright 
red  berries,  Ati  the  colons  hi  the  |det?ite 
ar*  eo  etroqg  arrui  yet  delicate,  dll  fho  forms 


the  erfelps.  in  fhe  tree  where  they  are  oceit- 
pied,  with  and  worsteds,  which 

they  employ  altogether  if  liberally  provideil. 
m tfcjit  xi.  v*ry  gay  and,  party-colored  ne*t 
may  awing  iu  your  orchard  where  you  can 
*e&  it  from  tte  house.  Wilson  #n  ja  that  an 
old  lady.  t*  w hom  he  showed  an  wfctoV 
nest  so  wbkh  «v  pie*;*  of  dry  grafts,  ilurfceu 
hicbe*  long.  wa£  poesed  tit  rough  thirty -four 
tirue&.  Jn  earhest,  if  the  birds 

&u<UdnH:-h?  taught  to  dam  st  ockings. 

1 x- fc  t*6  go  h«*k  to  the  meodovrs.  and,  teav- 
rng  i>ut*Cy  fc*4*r  into  tin;  adjoining  *w  nrnp. 
•where  ;I.ish:i41khdpv  several  object#  worth 
-■  'VVtf  iaafgfii-  ftxLdintb^’  s^ump  nest# 
«V  sevettil  fcprilea,  hut  thjb 
giv,iind  so  un»I 

br^mhJee  wtt  thick  that  I 
will  odly  sbow'  yoa  two  . •••. 

Ihlit  1 fonud  just  fco id-  vv  • . 

pUteii  tWo  or.  tlm**,  toy# 

<!*;•>.  Wt-  ahull  irofUi-  to 

one  by-:  ; tfei*  . ; ;; , '\p 

path  along  iihe*  hn«fk- 
aide..  <H  rh©  warbler*  ’ : : 
ihont;  «iv‘ii»'«py  whi?;bui)d. 
on  thr^  gjp'rtmi  ^ uaiar  ^ 
wet  but  wly  on>: 

of  these!  in  cerrimoii,  dwt 
leani  iu  a laiw  part  of 
the  the. 

lit  fm  h>w- 

tkrvait  T>w  mtth^  who 
IS  oyipg  ;?W  itmtcliy  from 
that  IhicUeir.  i*  olivt^gr^uh 

a.Urvi«f  wirtr  w?  1,^ 

bright  ycdhnv  beurrath, 

MtA  itA;  ;a.  hl^k  f/fttcb 

wtobtfom'a  bia  IV>reheiuii 
and  the  ^ide«  cd'  h^  heiwi, 
mchmrig  hw  eye&.  Ytws 
will  •sfl^n  see  bla^vAjd^' 
toiul-*<de«.  Tlo&  female 
in  duller  aiiove,  paler  be- 
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so  graceful,  that  I am  tempted  to  stand  here  j 
gazing  much  longer  than  I onght.  Birds’ 
homes  vary  in  attractiveness  like  those  of 
men,  and  before  leaving  the  swamp  I will 
show  yon  another  Wilson  thrush’s  nest. 
Here  it  is,  set  among  the  dead  leaves,  near 
the  foot  of  a tree.  I need  hardly  point  out 
to  you  its  comparison  with  the  other;  the 
situation  is  quite  cheerless,  and  the  nest  is 
coarse.  You  may  attribute  this,  as  you 
please,  to  laziness,  indifference,  want  of 
taste,  inexperience,  or  to  necessity  and  dif- 
ficulties. The  contrast  is  striking,  and  is 
one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the 
infinite  variety  in  nature. 

I shall  now  direct  your  steps  toward  a 
dry,  hilly  tract  of  low  oaks,  birches,  and 
bushes,  which  is  called  the  “ scrub” — a place 
where  but  few  years  ago  stood  a forest  of 
pines.  There  we  are  likely  to  find  nests  of 
only  two  kinds  on  the  ground  (unless  we 
find  one  of  the  ruffed  grouse),  and  of  these 
the  eggs  are  often  very  closely  alike.  The 
birds  belonging  to  them  are  both  about  the 
size  of  the  robin.  The  brown  thrushes 
have  long  tails,  and  are  bright  reddish- 
brown  above,  and  beneath  white,  with  dark 
streaks  on  the  breast.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  nests,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  females  is  often  surprising,  particularly 
when  their  nests  are  in  bushes  (being  almost 
always  on  or  near  the  ground),  for  these 
birds  are  peculiarly  at  home  in  shrubbery. 
Though  habitually  rather  shy,  yet  they  are 
sometimes  very  bold  when  sitting.  More 
than  one  young  collector  must  have  had 
the  experience  of  being  a little  frightened 
when,  literally  hissing,  they  have  refused  to 
leave  their  nest,  and  much  startled  when, 
on  being  attacked,  they  have  flown  at  him 
with  vehemence.  Such  conduct,  however, 
is  rare,  and  of  course  causes  no  danger. 
Mr.  Allen  mentions  the  nest  of  a brown 
thrush  found  in  the  West  at  an  unusual 
height  from  the  ground,  because  built  be- 
side a river  which  was  often  flooded  sud- 
denly and  heavily.  The  bird  or  its  ances- 
tors profited  by  experience.  This  perhaps 
illustrates  how  types  may  be  lost.  If  birds, 
for  instance,  of  any  species  are  driven  by 
unfavorable  changes  into  a tract  of  country 
with  very  uniform  characteristics,  they  soon 
adapt  their  habits  to  their  surroundings, 
perhaps  losiug  marked  traits.  This  ques- 
tion will  be  considered  again,  in  reference 
to  the  swallows. 

The  towhee  buntings,  also  called  che- 
winks  and  ground  -robins,  do  not  behave 
like  the  brown  thrushes,  but  usually  con- 
ceal their  nests.  Sometimes  a place  is  chos- 
en where  dead  leaves  and  switches  have 
accumulated,  and  either  partly  under  the 
leaves,  or  actually  in  a pile  of  brush,  the 
nest  is  built  so  as  to  escape  all  notice  of  the 
passer-by.  At  other  times  the  nest  may  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  some  bush  more  openly  j 


j situated.  Near  it  stays  the  black  and  white 
male,  with  patches  of  chestnut  red  on  his 
Bides,  turning  over  the  decayed  vegetation 
about  him,  and  uttering  his  characteristic 
“towhee,”  or  perching  in  some  bush  to  sing 
his  simple  song.  If  we  disturb  his  mate,  he 
will  make  his  appearance  immediately,  and 
utter  his  saucy  cries  of  distress.  We  will 
leave  him  and  go  to  the  woods. 

In  the  pine  grove  we  may  find  several 
pretty  nests  on  the  ground — among  others, 
that  of  the  little  black  and  white  creeper, 
with  its  delicately  colored  eggs.  The  one 
by  far  of  most  interest  is  that  of  the  oven- 
bird,  or  wagtail.  You  at  once  ask,  Why  call- 
ed “ oven-bird  T”  You  will  better  under- 
stand when  I show  you  the  nest  which  I 
have  found,  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen. 
Here  it  is,  among  the  dry  pine  needles  at  the 
foot  of  a little  knoll.  It  is  built  on  a slope, 
and  is  roofed.  This  sounds  strangely ; but 
overhanging  it  is  a net-work  of  pine  needles 
and  dry  grasses  built  out  from  the  slope, 
and  this  roof  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an 
old-fashioned  oven,  at  the  same  time  con- 
cealing it  on  three  sides.  It  is  a wrong  be- 
lief that  the  open  side  (when  there  is  any 
roof)  is  always  toward  the  south ; it  is  as 
often  toward  the  east ; and  convenience  of 
situation  apparently  influences  the  builders 
as  much  as  considerations  of  heat  and  light. 
Without  me,  I fear  that  you  would  not  have 
seen  this  nest,  even  though  you  had  stepped 
within  six  inches  of  it.  As  yon  came  by, 
you  would  have  seen  a small  bird,  with 
greenish  back  and  tail,  and  an  orange  crown 
bordered  by  dark  stripes,  fluttering  along 
the  ground.  Half  in  eagerness  and  half  in 
pity,  you  would  have  followed,  as  she  led 
the  way,  always  just  out  of  reach.  Sudden- 
ly she  would  have  disappeared  or  flown  off, 
aud  you  would  have  thought  her  conduct 
strange  until  yon  realized  that  you  had  been 
fooled  by  a bird.  Experience  will  soon 
teach  you,  when  you  suddenly  see  a bird  be- 
fore you  in  seeming  pain  and  distress,  not  to 
pay  her  any  attention,  but  to  look  about 
yon,  without  wandering  three  feet  from  the 
spot  where  yon  first  saw  her.  Yon  will  then 
find  her  nest,  probably,  unless  she  has  stolen 
from  it  some  distance  before  showing  her- 
self ; then  the  case  is  quite  hopeless.  The 
partridge,  or  ruffed  grouse,  is  another  de- 
ceiver. To  be  sure,  she  leaves  her  nest  un- 
der the  log  there,  with  its  nine  brown  eggs, 
with  an  honest  and  startling  whir;  but 
when  the  proud  mother  is  with  her  chicks, 
she  is  cunning  enough  to  outwit  many  a 
man  who  thinks  himself  clever.  The  varie- 
ty of  her  ruses  makes  them  doubly  success- 
ful. Sometimes  when  snqirised  she  feigns 
lameness,  and  tries  to  decoy  the  intruder 
away ; sometimes  she  bristles  up,  and  at- 
tacks him  by  pecking  at  his  toes,  then  sud- 
denly flies  off.  In  either  case  the  young. 
, have  the  good  sense  or  instinct  to  hide  in 
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the  grass  or  dead  leaves  abont  them  until 
they  hear  the  whining  call  of  their  mother, 
when  they  gather  abont  her  once  more.  The 
partridge  is  so  earnest  in  her  efforts  to  dis- 
tract one’s  attention,  and  her  chicks  so  nim- 
ble in  hiding,  that  both  are  likely  to  escape, 
even  from  a person  who  takes  no  pity  on 
their  distress. 

Among  those  nests  which  are  supported 
beneath  are  to  be  included  those  built  on 
cliffs  by  certain  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the 
eyries  of  the  eagles,  and  several  kinds  con- 
nected with  buildings,  as  that  of  the  robin 
sometimes  is.  In  the  bird-boxes  we  may 
find  those  of  the  martins  and  white-breasted 
swallows,  with  white  eggs,  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  bluebirds,  with  light  blue  eggs. 

Far  more  pleasing  than  all  these  is  the 
pewee’s  (or  Phrabe-bird’s)  nest,  which  is 
usually  placed  on  top  of  a pillar  on  the  pi- 
aua,  on  a beam  of  a shed  or  bridge,  or  on 
the  outside  of  a bam.  The  last  which  I 
examined  was  a semicircle  in  its  outward 
shape,  and  was  attached  to  the  wall  of  a 
carriage-house,  on  the  beam  over  the  door. 
Its  walls  were  composed  of  grasses,  straws, 
etc.,  cemented  together  with  mud.  Inside 
was  horse-hair,  one  of  the  commonest  mate- 
rials in  bird  architecture.  The  outside  was 
the  most  artistic  part,  being  thickly  coated 
with  green  mosses.  Another  nest  on  a 
neighboring  pillar  was  circular,  and,  like 
the  first,  contained  white  eggs. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  remaining  nests  are 
built  in  trees  or  bushes;  and  here  the  range 
is  so  wide  that  I can  only  present  a few 
typical  specimens.  Some  are  saddled  to  a 
bough,  others  are  placed  in  a fork,  and  oth- 
ers in  a crotch.*  The  materials  are  either 
simply  upheld,  are  plastered  to  their  sup- 
ports, or  are  wound  round  them.  The  least 
artistic  are  the  nests  of  sticks.  Many 
hawks  and  owls  build  these  more  or  less 
clumsily,  and  often  rudely,  in  evergreens, 
where  two  or  three  branches  leave  the 
trunk  together.  Crows  and  blue  jays  build 
very  similar  structures,  though  much  neat- 
er and  more  carefully  lined,  that  of  the  blue 
jay  being  very  much  smaller,  and  placed 
nearer  the  ground.  Both  the  fish-hawk  and 
bald  eagle  usually  build  enormous  nests, 
chiefly  of  sticks,  in  the  top  of  a tree  near 
water.  They  repair  these  year  after  year 
by  adding  to  them,  and  often  get  together 
a large  cart-load  of  stuff.  In  contrast  to 
these,  the  cuckoos  put  together  a few  twigs 
in  a bush,  vine,  or  low  tree,  and  often  lay 
their  eggs  on  a platform  which  seems  al- 
most too  frail  to  support  them.  You  can 
easily  see  the  bluish  eggs  through  the  bot- 
tom. So  indifferent  are  the  cuckoos  to 
architecture  that  I have  known  one  to  lay 

• By  “saddled"  I mean  fastened  to  the  back  or  np- 
per  part  of  a limb.  A 14  fork,”  aa  the  term  la  here  need, 
it  a horizontal  division ; a “crotch,"  the  point  where 
upward  branches  separate. 


her  eggs  on  a cotton  rag  which  was  caught 
in  the  thorns  of  a barberry  bush.  Occa- 
sionally one  builds  a substantial  and  hollow 
structure  for  her  young,  but  such  cases  are 
very  rare. 

The  thrushes’  nests  have  already  been 
spoken  of  in  earlier  numbers  of  this  Maga- 
zine; the  robin’s  nest  is  the  coarsest  of 
them,  though  in  substance  a fair  type  of  the 
others,  built  in  trees,  except  that  the  oth- 
era  have  a greater  variety  of  material,  and 
most  often  no  mud.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  robin’s  work,  I can  safely  leave  you 
to  study  it  by  yourself.  You  can  easily  find 
a specimen  in  some  apple-tree  which  will 
show  you  what  “ plaster-saddling”  is.  The 
other  method  of  saddling  is  exhibited  very 
perfectly  in  the  nest  of  the  wood-pewee  and 
that  of  the  humming-bird.  The  latter  is 
exquisite.  Inside,  its  diameter  or  width  is 
only  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  it 
now  holds  two  white  eggs,  and  by-and-by 
must  be  the  nursery  for  two  young.  Of  its 
shape  and  immediate  position  you  may 
judge  by  the  accompanying  picture.  I 
have  usually  found  it  in  an  oak  or  orchard 
tree  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  ground.  The 
walls  are  composed  of  the  finest  materials 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  offere — down, 
silk  from  seed  wrappers,  and  hair-like  fibres; 
the  coarsest  among  them  are  bits  of  sweet- 
fern.  Outside,  it  is  thickly  coated  with  lich- 
ens, which  the  male  sometimes  amuses  him- 
self by  putting  on  after  the  female  has  laid 
her  eggs.  It  is  very  substantial.  I have 
had  photographed  for  the  engraver  a speci- 
men which  I found  in  March ; it  has  suffer- 
ed surprisingly  little  from  nine  months’ 
exposure  to  weather.  The  protective  re- 
semblance to  surroundings  seen  in  the  hum- 
ming-bird’s nest  is  better  exemplified  in 
that  of  the  wood-pewee.  This  nest  is  much 
larger,  though  shallower  in  proportion  to 
its  diameter  (of  two  or  three  inches).  It  is 
built  in  a grove  on  a moss-covered  limb, 
and  is  so  coated  with  lichens  as  to  resemble 
exactly  a knot  or  protuberance  of  the  limb 
itself.  I have  seen  some  so  ingeniously 
made  that  they  could  not  be  detected  as 
nests  from  the  ground  when  the  birds  were 
not  on  them.  The  eggs  in  these  artistio 
structures  are  very  pretty,  being  creamy  or 
buff,  with  a few  large  spots  of  brown  and 
lilac. 

Nearly  all  our  smaller  birds,  excluding 
the  swallows,  build  a fresh  nest  every  year. 
In  doing  so  they  spend  from  one  day  to  a 
month,  a week  being  the  average  time.  In 
many  ways  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  watch 
them  at  work,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a position  where  you  do  not  disturb 
the  birds,  but  can  see  exactly  how  they  use 
their  materials.  The  females  are  generally 
the  chief,  and  sometimes  the  sole  workers. 
The  beginning  of  their  labors  is  the  most 
puzzling  part  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  them. 
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It  is  accomplished  by  laying 

stinky  twigs.  or  straws  ^roas  from  brattuh 
to  brtuu-li  ; sometime#  by  placing  a,  dump 
of  tn&temi  iii  the  bottom  r*f  a crotch  tir  in  t\ 
fork*  and  at  other  tunes  by  winding  strips 
of  bark,  itbres,  etc.,  around  tlie  neighlmriiig 
twig%.  VVimt  is  ibetrmtdiiul  U pressed  or 
twisted  into  position  f li  the  trill.  The 
inward  shape  in  jm^*rve<i,  and  toward  the 
end  perfected  by  the  breast  os  the  fbuisle 
idrofr  round  and  round.  Materials  are  some- 
tlmefr  brought  a raile,  Mt  ordinarily  are 
hear  their  dsaUiinitaTi.  ft  is  very 
|?jpetf.f  ii»  see  warblers  Inking  frosk  cater- 
pilianf  *i}k  troth  tho  «eW  fteate ; but  smmv 
tiroes  a rat  hor  bffml  is  produced  by 

the  earner  pi tiara  fherosel  y tffr  Wing  carried 
off  With  th/dr  frill;,  anrlby  their  corpses  be- 
tog  left  to  dangjer  abndt  the  fur  wtiicli 
they  have  Wf a #Aeriftc$4.  * A majority  of 
our  sidatler  hirda  havp  foor 
me  set,  sometimes  having  two- oy  tlwti&  Ai£* 
fe rent  sets  in  one  season,  and  lay  them  from 
day  to  day.  The  male*  usually  uude-rtake  o 
part  of  the  iiKubattom  feed  their  fritting 
mates,  vtiiul  cheer  them  by  singing,  some- 
time# singing  at  night.  Evtro  umhis  with 
subh.  dangeroualy  bright  colors  as  the  scar- 
let tanagera  ocyttkionally  relieve  theii:  mates 
ddring  tho  daytime.  T\ie>  common  period 
of  imuibe.tiok  is  from  ten  days  to  a fort- 
night 

Tho  lioruea  of  the  Iroe-uesling  finches  and 
fly -Catchers,  those  of  the  tanagersand  wa.v 
wing*,  I hoist,  pass  oyer.  Those  warbler# 
who  boMd  in  hitfrhea  aud  troes  excel  ha  archt 
tents,  the  last:  artistic  production  of  the  *rs 
which  t remember  to  have  *een  bid  tig  very 
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neatly  made  of  pine  needles,  and  lined  with 
the  black  fibres  of  a i hmjs*  It  liaye  bird  two 
pbot«)gre  plied  for  tho  eograver.  mv  of  the 
common  yeUow  warbler  i Om*dr<(*a  miwu), 
er<*fccb  wf  a t*adreriy  hnsh,  arid 
nue  of  t he  biaok-ilmmted  gw*u  svatblet  ( Pv 
jdWed  in  & fork  near  the  end  vf  ft 
pi  inf  hough.  Both  were  Utiilt  near  Boston, 
and  were  fluislied  about  f Jit*  ifrt jM  Anm. 
They  are^cr/nipoBml  as  follow#:  that  of  the 
B-mnhier  yellow  bird  of  slender  frlre>*4#  »f 
grass  and  flbra*  mixed  with  silky  »rtd  wool- 
ly urn teri&la,  besides  a few  bit*  of  &»e  string, 
the  whole  Wing  lined  with  a rich  dun-onlor- 
ed  plant  down ; the  black-throated  gf 'ecu’s, 
of  strips,  of  thin  bark,  small  twigs  end  stalks, 
pinh  neediest  a few  feather#,  and  bite  ofpk* 
pbr,  heteg  lined  wi(h  Iflmk  snit  White  hail#, 
and  wiiit  balr-liks  flhrcs,  w hich  are  glisten- 
ing yd  low. 

Of  the pensile  nests,  the  cbmuionesT; 


Oi  tuo  pensile  nests,  the  cotjiTjioriesr  are 
thofre  of  thv  Baltimore  orifdesvor  golden  rob- 
ins (aUo  Cftlled  ‘'din*. -bimds^  and  ^Uaug- 
nt'sts”h  Vvhooe  long  pmu’h«fr?fnur 
tc  eight  bodies  deep,  yon  must 
lia  vo  siven  m an  ort;faarU-trce  or 
in  nh  elm,  for  to  #n  nW^rvant 
r;-  J>  pcjftou  tltoy  are  off en  yomipicn- 
>;•  in  a vilUg*  si-reet, 

oy  meu  iu  a oify  j»srk,  Tb*y 
are  o tie  w |d  nsnl  Tha  end  n f 

long  d^onjMng  hon^lW/aiYiT  are 
net  Jrofrlly  ivt  Ifam)  hhVioHt  h, 
Whi]^  above*  tboy  i^biv<(dy 
Sfefc  - civWetftd  hy  n ^n^y  niffeKvea. 
J Tiu>y  atv  fro  :c<nnlrthtj..  Mi&ibkms 

L be*?a  *s<*  fretpmnfly  flgnr-tej  and 

& described,  the*  * Hhu.ll  hot  rfwcil 

W tjpou  them.  : 'l!hsy  are  vunv»ukl y 

mode  i\  ji  of  gmsfres,  fl  1 ntes;  thread, 
w«M»f  'w*»rst^d,  yarn,  frtwng, . and 
bV^n  dbt  h.  Tim  nwoU  of  tlvn 
Ymm  arb  i)bw(rh  well  kiioWVJ. 
’fim;  lire  {.«*iisile,  rather-  m}*- 
from  » U|e  to  t Wo  lhchce 
dy^P*  two  or  three  wide  in- 
’■':&*# ^ nsnaijy  sukimiidod 
- ' from  a bnk.  The-  1 bangs  am 
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or  speckles  about  the  larger  end.  The  com- 
monest. that  of  the  red-eyed  vireo,  is  built 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 
It  is  sometimes  ornamented  outwardly,  but 
two  or  three  typical  specimens  before  me 
consist  merely  of  strips  of  bark,  such  as  that 
from  grape-vines,  somewhat  coated  with  in- 
sects’ silk,  and  are  lined  with  pine  needles. 
A very  pretty  one  is  made  of  white  birch 
bark,  and  another  of  grecuish-gray  tree-moss. 
In  contrast  to  the  typical  forms  just  mention- 
ed is  the  larger  and  substantial  nest  of  the 
yellow-throated  vireo,  often  found  in  the 
orchard,  and  profusely  covered  outside  with 
mosses  and  lichens  held  together  by  silk. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bird 
architecture  that  we  have.  The  white-eyed 
vireo  ( Vireo  noveboraceneis)  builds  near  the 
ground,  usually  in  a bush  or  sapliug,  and 
often  in  a very  open  spot.  Sometimes  its 
nest,  like  that  of  the  red-eyed  vireo,  is  large- 
ly made  up  of  paper  from  wasps’  nests,  or 
of  newspaper,  whence  both  species  have 
been  called  “ politician-birds.”  A very  fine 
specimen,  found  in  a birch  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  shown  on  page  96.  It  is 
composed  of  fine  vegetable  shreds,  caterpil- 
lars’ silk,  cocoons,  and  bits  of  dead  wood, 
ferns,  and  leaves.  Some  vireos  allow  you  to 
pass  under  their  nests,  or  stand  near  them, 
without  exhibiting  alarm,  and  if  robbed,  re- 
main near  the  spot,  coming  within  a foot  or 
two  of  your  person.  One  has  been  known 
to  remain  ou  her  nest  when  it  was  carried 
off  from  the  tree.  I have  sometimes  put  my 
hand  on  sitting  birds.  I regret  that  I have 
not  enough  space  left  to  describe  at  length 
the  pensile  nests  which  are  globular ; those 
built  by  the  marsh  wrens,  of  rushes  (or  the 
like,  and  usually  mud),  among  marsh  reeds 
or  meadow-grasses ; and  those  built  of  hang- 
ing moss  in  evergreens  by  the  little  blue 
yellow-backed  warblers.  There  is  on  page 
92  an  illustration  of  a nest  very  rarely  found, 
that  of  the  golden-crowned  wren  (Regular 
$ atrapa).  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  hanging 
moss,  but  is  warmly  lined  with  feathers. 


THE  PROFESSOR’S  VICTIM. 

“ nriHERE  is  a mystery  in  that  woman’s 
I life,”  said  the  professor — “ a mystery 
that  when  I do  think  upon,  I get  what  yon 
Americans  call  a crick  in  the  brain.” 

u Yes,  professor,”  I said,  meekly,  although 
I had  never  in  my  life  heard  an  American 
use  the  expression.  But  the  professor  went 
into  altogether  different  society  from  that 
in  which  I was  allowed  to  mingle,  and  I 
dare  say  they  had  a language  of  their  own. 
I was  merely  a dress-maker.  To  be  sure,  I 
had  good  customers,  and  os  many  as  I could 
well  get  along  with,  so  that  I had  no  occa- 
sion to  put  ont  a sign.  Miss  Winthrop  was 
so  glad  of  this.  She  said  she  didn’t  know 
how  she  coaid  board  with  me  if  I kept  a 
TowLV.-No.8t5.— T 
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sign  at  the  door.  It  was  hod  enongh  for 
her  to  know  how  hard  I worked,  and  what 
a wretched  life  I led ; it  was  enough  for  her 
to  pity  me ; it  would  be  unendurable  if  the 
whole  neighborhood  should  be  called  upon 
to  extend  me  their  sympathy.  I think 
Miss  Winthrop  was  mistaken.  I am  confi- 
dent there  were  many  people  in  our  vicinity 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  fared  no 
worse  than  I.  But  Miss  Winthrop  had  pe- 
culiar views  about  labor.  I never  contra- 
dicted her.  The  professor  and  she  were 
wrangling  always  and  forever.  They  nev- 
er agreed  upon  any  subject.  He  was  there 
almost  every  day  of  his  life.  Miss  Winthrop 
was  studying  at  the  Institute ; but  she  was 
not  a very  ardent  student,  and  used  to  be 
at  home  the  most  of  the  time,  so  that  when 
the  professor  got  throngh  at  the  college 
and  conservatory,  he  came  generally  direct 
to  the  house.  It  would  have  seemed  strange 
and  sad  not  to  have  seen  him  at  least  once 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

I remember  that  day  so  well.  I had  been 
more  than  usually  perplexed  in  cutting  and 
fitting.  The  left  side  of  Miss  Van  Coot  had 
to  be  padded  all  the  way  np  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  in  some  unaccountable  way  I had 
mistaken  the  left  for  the  right,  so  that  when 
she  put  on  the  basque,  I should  have  laugh- 
ed if  I had  not  cried.  I was  nervous  and 
worked  out,  I suppose;  and  aa  she  stood 
there,  poor  creature!  net  knowing  what  a 
spectacle  she  was,  it  was  all  2 could  do  to 
keep  the  tears  from  rolling  down  my  cheeks. 

“ I shall  have  to  take  it  all  apart,  Miss 
Van  Coot,”  2 said.  “ It  will  take  me  at  least 
an  hour.  Ton  might  as  well  get  through 
your  shopping,  aud  come  back  again.” 

She  went  off  in  her  carriage,  aud  I began 
to  rip  out  the  stitches.  The  morning  was 
cloudy  aud  overcast ; and  os  I got  near  to 
the  window  to  see,  I could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a miserable  world  it  was,  when  all 
at  once  a big  shadow  loomed  up  beside  me, 
and  a familiar  voice  cried  out : 

“ Who  is  it  has  made  thee  to  wpep  f Give 
mo  their  bones  that  I may  crack  them.” 

And  then  I fell  to  laughing.  Suddenly 
the  moruiug  seemed  to  be  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, the  form  of  Miss  Van  Coot  shapely 
enough,  if  only  I would  not  be  stupid,  and 
mistake  the  right  side  for  the  left.  As  for 
the  professor,  ho  was  like  a demigod  made 
ont  of  flesh  and  blood — a great  deal  of  fine 
wholesome  flesh  and  gallons  of  splendid 
blood.  I could  not  help  thinking,  in  my 
sordid  way,  that  the  professor’s  tailor,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  a woudrons  lnoky 
man ; for  nobody  but  those  whose  trade  it 
is  to  puzzle  and  design  for  the  haman  anat- 
omy can  have  the  least  idea  of  how  fearful- 
ly and  wonderfully  we  are  made.  The  pro- 
fessor was  resplendent  in  a new  raiment  of 
some  Boft  gray  material  that  suited  well  his 
fine  complexion  and  ruddy  hair.  In  his  but- 
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ion -hole  were  some  fresh  violets,  for  it  was 
already  early  spring.  He  pulled  the  gloves 
from  his  plnmp  white  hands,  and  went  in  to 
the  piano..  It  was  open,  just  as  Miss  Win- 
throp  had  left  it. 

“ Will  she  return  to  luncheon  ?”  he  said, 
running  his  fingers  over  the  keys;  and  I 
thought  as  he  spoke  how  nice  it  was  to  be 
the  one  “ she”  in  that  big  generous  heart. 

“ Yes,  professor,”  I replied. 

“ Then  I will  stay,”  he  said,  and  immedi- 
ately I went  to  prepare  his  favorite  pud- 
ding ; and  while  I stirred  the  materials  to- 
gether he  came  out  into  the  kitchen  to  talk 
about  Miss  Winthrop.  Never  by  any  chance 
when  we  were  alone  together  did  he  talk  of 
any  thing  else. 

“ I saw  your  tears,”  he  cried,  in  his  tragic 
way.  “ Were  they  because  of  Miss  Win- 
throp t I should  not  at  all  wonder.  Of  all 
women,  she  is  the  most  aggravating,  the 
most  unreasonable — ” 

“ It  was  not  Miss  Winthrop,”  I said ; “ and 
you  do  not  think  all  these  disagreeable 
things  that  you  say  of  her.” 

“ I do — I do,”  he  cried.  “ You  think,  now, 
that  I am  what  you  Americans  call 1 spoon- 
ey’ about  her;  but  it  is  not  that  at  all.  I 
have  only  the  puerility  to  he  curious ;”  and 
then  the  professor  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
the  mystery  in  Miss  Winthrop’s  life  gave 
him  a “ crick  in  the  brain.” 

“At  times,”  said  the  professor,  “she  is 
moody.  She  is  what  the  French  call  dis- 
trait— she  is  plunged  into  a melancholy  pro- 
found and  touching.  I tell  you,  my  gra- 
cious Fraulein,  there  is  a burden  upon  that 
woman’s  soul.  Now  what  can  it  be  f” 

I did  not  reply.  How  could  If  I had 
also  noticed  these  periods  of  sadness  and 
abstraction  upon  Helen’s  part,  but  how 
could  I speak  my  heart  out  to  the  professor  T 
How  could  I tell  him  that  he  was  uncon- 
sciously trifling  with  Helen,  making  her 
happy  at  one  time,  only  to  render  her  the 
more  miserable  at  another ; that  this  capri- 
cious conduct  of  his  was  the  cause  of  Miss 
Winthrop’s  melancholy  f I did  not  dare  be 
thus  frank  with  the  professor,  for  fear  that 
he  would  go  straight  to  Helen  and  tell  her. 
He  was  like  a child  in  impulse,  and  many  a 
time,  when  I had  unwittingly  trusted  him, 
he  had  unblushingly  betrayed  me. 

Fortunately,  Miss  Van  Coot  came  in.  The 
professor  went  into  the  parlor  and  began  to 
bang  upon  the  piano  with  the  fervor  of  an 
enthusiast.  While  I was  trying  on  Miss  V an 
Coot’s  basque,  he  poured  out  his  whole  soul 
upon  the  keys,  so  that  Miss  Van  Coot  fidget- 
ed from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  at  last 
tore  herself  away  from  me  and  sank  upon  a 
chair  near  the  door. 

“ Let  the  dress  go,”  she  said.  “ I must 
listen.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is ! Who  is 
he  T Where  did  he  come  from  f How  mag- 
nificently he  plays!  How  do  you  manage 


to  have  an  instrument  like  that  f The  high 
notes  are  perfect ;”  and  she  peeped  through 
the  crack  of  the  door. 

“Pardon  me,”  I said,  respectfully,  for  she 
was  the  best  customer  I had,  “ but  in  ten 
minutes  I shall  be  done.  The  basque  fits 
you  to  perfection.  He  is  Professor  Wagner, 
of  the  Grand  Conservatory.  He  does  indeed 
play  wonderfully  well.  The  instrument  is 
not  mine ; it  belongs  to  the  professor,  and 
he  has  hired  it  to  a young  Southern  lady 
who  is  boarding  with  me.  She  is  a pupil  of 
the  professor’s.” 

“A  pupil!”  said  Miss  Van  Coot,  who  had 
given  herself  into  my  hands  again,  a warm 
color  creeping  into  her  murky  skin,  her  dull 
eyes  kindling.  “ Then  he  will  teach  ?” 

“ Yes,  if — if — He  will  teach  you,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean  ; of  course  he  will.  I only 
meant  that  the  professor’s  terms  are  very 
high.” 

“ So  much  the  better,”  said  Miss  Van  Coot. 

It  was  really  wonderful  how  well  the 
basque  fitted  her.  One  would  certainly 
have  thought  that  her  left  side  was  the 
same  as  her  right ; and  Miss  Van  Coot  was 
so  pleasant  a lady,  it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  if  she  had  not  been  able  to 
afford  to  have  a skillful  dress-maker,  one 
who  made  her  work  a continual  study.  I 
was  really  all  of  this.  It  is  no  egotism  to 
mention  it.  I was  quite  famous  in  my  line 
of  business,  and  was  particularly  successful 
in  hiding  any  little  awkwardness  or  defect 
in  shape  or  carriage.  I began  by  feeling 
sorry  for  those  who  were  afflicted  in  this 
way,  and  determined,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to 
ameliorate  these  little  disadvantages.  And 
the  professor  never  would  have  known  of 
this  inequality  of  Miss  Van  Coot’s  if  he  had 
not,  so  to  speak,  tortured  it  out  of  me  that 
unlucky  morning. 

When  I had  quite  finished,  and  had  gone 
to  the  door  with  Miss  Van  Coot,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  professor  also  came  into  the 
corridor  by  the  parlor  way.  “ I shall  walk 
out  a little,”  he  said  to  me,  “ until  Bhe  re- 
turns.” And  at  that  moment  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  landing  where  stood  my  wealthy 
customer.  Of  course  ho  lifted  his  hat  from 
off  his  splendid  ruddy  hair,  and  bowed  his 
handsome  head,  and  waved  his  plump  white 
hand  for  her  to  pass  on  before  him.  A lady 
was  always  honored  with  all  this  gesticula- 
tory  distinction  by  the  professor,  whosoever 
she  might  be.  Miss  Van  Coot,  with  one  ea- 
ger, devouring  look  upon  him,  went  on  to 
her  carriage,  from  which  she  looked  again ; 
but  as  for  the  professor,  he  went  on  his  way 
unmindful,  humming  a little  roundelay  un- 
der his  breath,  and  holding  his  head  high  in 
the  air.  But  when  he  came  back  again, 
luncheon  was  not  quite  ready,  Miss  Win- 
throp had  not  come,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  he  must  know  why  he  had  fouud  those 
foolish  tears  in  my  eyes  that  morning. 
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“ It  was  Miss  Winthrop,”  he  said.  “ You 
need  not  try  to  shield  her.  I know  her,  to 
my  cost.  She  is  arrogant;  she  is  without 
heart ; she  has  said  that  which  has  cut  thee 
to  the  soul.” 

“ Nonsense,  professor,”  I said,  quite  off  my 
guard.  “ It  was  only  that  I made  a stupid 
mistake  in  Miss  Van  Coot’s  basque.  She  has 
to  be  padded  all  the  way  up  the  left  shoul- 
der.” 

“ Gott  in  Himmel !”  cried  the  professor ; 
and  then  I saw  my  imprudence. 

“ It  is  nothing,”  I said,  “ when  one  can  af- 
ford to  have  a skillful  dress-maker.” 

But  the  professor  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  consider  it  a terrible 
misfortune — he  whose  physique  was  like 
that  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

“ She  has  lots  of  money,”  I said. 

“ A silver  mine  will  not  buy  her  a new 
spine,”  said  the  professor. 

“ It  will  serve  to  make  her  own  very  pre- 
sentable,”! rejoined ; “ and,  besides,  she  is  so 
good  and  kind.” 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  heaving  a sigh  from  the 
bottom  of  his  lungs,  “ that  is  better  than  all. 
She  is  honest,  perhaps,  and  truthful.  At 
least  she  will  not,  perhaps,  lie,  as  you  Amer- 
icans say,  as  fast  as  the  horse  will  trot.  She 
will  not  promise  to  sit  at  your  table  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  then  go  away  and  give  no 
further  thought  to  the  matter.  There  are 
some  people  whose  spines  may  be  all  that 
is  desirable,  but  their  hearts,  my  gracious 
Fraulein,  they  are  black  to  the  core.” 

It  was  too  bad  that  Helen  did  not  come 
as  she  had  promised.  The  professor  did  not 
fully  get  over  his  disappointment  till  he 
came  to  the  pudding,  which  was  fortunately 
as  near  perfection  as  a pudding  can  be. 

His  eyes  grew  less  ferocious  as  he  dallied 
with  the  flaky  puffs,  the  fierce  lines  about 
his  mouth  gave  way,  a generous,  benignant 
expression  gradually  beamed  upon  his  face. 

“And  then,”  at  last  he  said  to  me,  “thou 
hast  not  only  the  spine  without  blemish,  but 
the  heart  and  the  soul.  Whatever  thou  un- 
dertakest  to  do,  is  done  wisely  and  well. 
Gesegnete  Mahlzeit,  may  the  meal  be  bless- 
ed to  thee ! If  thou  wouldst  be  a saint  in 
heaven,  continue  to  be  a good  Hausfrau  upon 
the  earth.” 

Thanks  to  the  pudding,  he  went  upon  his 
way  rejoicing.  When  Helen  came,  it  was 
soggy  and  ruined ; but  Helen  was  not  very 
hard  to  please.  A bit  of  toast,  a poached 
egg,  a morsel  of  any  sort,  particularly  in  the 
Lenten  season,  was  all  she  would  ask. 

When  I told  her  of  the  professor’s  dis- 
pleasure, she  laughed  in  that  mocking,  mu- 
sical way  of  hers ; but  I thought  there  was 
a latent  tenderness  in  its  ring,  and  there  was 
a melting  look  in  her  great  black  eyes,  a 
tremulous  sweetness  about  her  mouth,  that 
made  me  look  at  her  again.  She  could  wear 


a Dolman  with  more  grace  than  any  one  I 
ever  saw ; and  just  the  little  ruffle  of  cash- 
mere  lace  about  her  neck,  and  the  two  creamy 
roses  well  down  upon  her  hat,  made  her  like 
some  beautiful  picture. 

It  was  fully  a fortnight  before  the  profess- 
or came  again  to  stay  any  time.  He  was 
very  busy.  Miss  Van  Coot  had  not  only 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  her  as  a pupil, 
but  he  had  consented  to  manage  a musicale 
for  her  at  her  house  on  the  Avenue. 

Miss  Van  Coot  and  the  professor  seemed 
to  get  on  very  well  together.  One  morning 
that  I went  there  to  fit  some  trimmings  upon 
the  white  corded  silk  I was  making  for  her 
musioale , I found  the  professor  reading  to 
her  his  t ranslation  of  a tragedy  from  the  Ger- 
man. Once  in  a while  he  would  appeal  to 
her  judgment  in  the  formation  of  a sentence, 
and  although  she  would  pause  to  criticise, 
she  invariably  agreed  with  his  version  in  the 
end.  So  that  he  began  to  talk  to  me  of  Miss 
Van  Coot  as  he  had  formerly  of  Helen. 

And  the  night  of  the  musicale , to  which 
I did  not  go— Miss  Van  Coot,  in  her  kind 
way,  invited  me,  but  it  was  not  expected 
that  I would  accept  the  invitation — that 
night  Miss  Van  Coot  looked  very  well  in- 
deed. I went  to  arrange  her  dress  before 
the  entertainment,  and  really  Miss  Van  Coot 
looked  almost  handsome.  The  excitement 
had  lighted  up  her  heavy  face,  and  although 
it  was  a risk,  I never  had  better  luck  with 
any  thing  than  I had  with  that  corded  silk 
polonaise.  Miss  Van  Coot  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  she  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  home  in  her  carriage,  and  the  professor 
whispered,  as  he  bade  me  good-by,  “ Thou 
hast  done  marvelously  well ; nobody  would 
know  but  that  her  two  sides  were  cast  in 
the  same  mould.”  So  that  the  professor 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  Miss  Van 
Coot,  and  I feared  more  and  more  for  my 
poor  Helen’s  happiness.  As  the  days  went 
by,  there  seemed  almost  a spell  upon  her, 
and  I would  only  have  been  too  glad  to 
have  her  make  fun  in  her  old  way  of  some 
of  the  people  about  us,  or  hear  her  laugh, 
no  matter  how  mockingly.  The  professor 
began  vaguely  to  feel  that  she  was  changed, 
and  watched  her  at  times  with  a fretful  cu- 
riosity, and  again  with  touching  tenderness. 
She  began  to  be  to  him  like  a well-behaved 
child ; she  bore  his  sneers  and  reviliugs  so 
meekly ; she  played  to  his  order  and  sang 
for  him  without  complaint  the  classical  mu- 
sic which  she  professed  to  abominate;  nor 
did  she  finish  by  galloping  off  into  some 
extravaganza  of  her  own.  The  professor 
became  more  and  more  uneasy  and  perplex- 
ed. He  ceased  to  talk  of  Miss  Van  Coot. 
He  tramped  to  and  fro  the  length  of  the 
rooms,  muttering  to  himself,  sometimes  turn- 
ing impatiently  upon  his  heel  and  walking 
out  of  the  house. 

One  night  they  sat  together,  Helen  and 
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the  professor,  in  my  pleasant  parlor.  The 
flat  which  I rented  was  next  door  to  a big 
asylum  up  town,  so  that  the  grounds  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  gave  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  side  windows,  from  which  we 
could  look  over  across  the  river.  The  full 
moon  was  climbing  up  into  the  sky ; a few 
timid  stars  were  faintly  glowing  there;  the 
air  had  already  the  delicious  languor  of 
early  summer;  and  Helen  was  beautiful. 
Her  simple  white  robe  of  India  muslin, 
with  only  some  narrow  Valenciennes  on  the 
flounces,  had  a better  effect  somehow  than 
Miss  Van  Coot’s  new  corded  silk. 

I was  putting  away  the  china  in  the  mid- 
dle closet,  when  the  professor’s  fierce  whis- 
per reached  me.  His  voice  would  only  mod- 
ify to  a sort  of  muffled  thunder  or  a piercing 
hiss. 

“ There  is  a mystery  in  your  life,”  he  said ; 
“there  is  something  weighing  upon  your 
heart.  Tell  me,  then,  what  it  is.  I must 
— I will  know.” 

To  my  surprise  and  alarm,  I heard  a sti- 
fled sob,  a soft  footstep,  and  in  a moment 
Helen  ran  out  to  me. 

“ Tell  him  to  go  away,”  she  said,  putting 
her  arms  about  me,  aud  hiding  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder.  “ I can  not  staud  it  any 
longer.  Tell  him  to  go  away.” 

She  sobbed  aloud,  but  held  her  head 
steadily  down  upon  my  shoulder,  while  her 
hands  repulsed  the  professor,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  approach  her.  Scolding  and  soothing 
by  turns,  the  poor  professor  was  beside  him- 
self. 

“ Leave  her  for  to-night,”  I said  at  last  to 
him.  “ She  will  be  better  in  the  morning.” 

He  endeavored  once  more  to  take  her  band, 
was  again  repulsed,  and  picking  up  his  hat, 
flinging  his  coat  over  his  arm,  ho  rushed  down 
the  stairs  two  at  a time,  and  out  of  the  house 
like  a madman. 

I got  Helen  to  bod,  and  when  I was  about 
to  leave  her,  she  pulled  mo  down  to  her  and 
kissed  me. 

“ You  are  a true  lady,  Susie,”  she  said ; 
“ the  truest  I ever  saw.  You  have  no  cruel 
curiosity.  You  mind  your  own  business, 
dear,  which  is  the  very  sublimest  quality  a 
human  creature  can  possess.” 

What  was  my  surprise  in  the  morning  to 
And  Helen  come  out  to  breakfast  with  her 
bonnet  on,  wearing  a neat  travelling  dress, 
and  having  the  air  of  one  who  was  about 
starting  upon  a journey ! 

“ Don’t  be  startled,  Susie,”  she  said ; “ I 
am  going  to  the  South.  I am  very  unhap- 
py, and  I can  stay  here  no  longer ; my  trunk 
is  already  packed.  You  will  find  upon  the 
card  which  I will  give  you  my  address  in 
New  Orleans.  You  have  earned  the  right  to 
my  confidence,  dear,  aud  you  shall  have  it. 
I will  write  to  you.” 

How  could  I help  being  startled  f I 
couldn’t  eat  a morsel,  but  sat  devouring  with 


my  eyes  that  sweet,  sad  face  which  was  to 
vanish  so  soon  from  me,  perhaps  forever. 

“ True  to  the  last,  Susie,”  she  said,  getting 
up  from  the  table  and  straining  me  to  her 
heart.  “ Not  a word  do  you  say,  uot  a ques- 
tion do  you  ask.  What  a treasure  of  a wom- 
an you  are ! I verily  believe  there  is  not 
such  another  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Then  she  kissed  me  once  more,  put  the 
card  into  my  hand,  and  the  carriage  being 
at  the  door,  her  trunk  was  bumped  down  the 
stairs,  and  she  and  it  whirled  away  in  the 
twinkliug  of  an  eye. 

I sat  there  stunned  and  stupefied  I don’t 
know  how  long,  till  I heard  the  professor’s 
footsteps  in  the  corridor.  Even  then  I did 
not  move,  but  called  out  to  him  to  come 
when  he  rapped  upon  the  door. 

“ I could  not  sleep,”  he  began ; “ I have 
tossed  and  tumbled  all  the  night  through. 
I came  early  that  I might  fiud  her.  Where 
is  she  t” 

“ She  is  gone,”  I said. 

“Gone!”  he  thundered.  “To  the  Insti- 
tute f ” 

“ To  the  South — to  New  Orleans.  It  is  all 
your  fault,*’  I cried.  “ You  have  broken  her 
heart.  She  said  she  was  so  unhappy  she 
could  stay  here  no  longer.  She  has  gone ; 
you  will  see  her  no  more.  You  have  lost  her 
as  well  as  I.” 

“ Du  lieber  Gott !”  cried  the  professor,  and 
sank  panting  into  a chair. 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “ it  is  your  cruelty  that  has 
driven  her  away.  She  loved  yon.” 

“Did  she  say  sot”  said  the  professor,  ex- 
tending his  hands  to  me  piteously. 

“ Of  course  she  didn’t.  How  could  she  f 
You  never  gave  her  a chance.  You  were 
amusing  yourself  with  Miss  Yan  Coot.  You 
did  not  care — ” 

“ Alim  sell  tiger !”  roared  the  professor,  who 
was  only  profane  in  his  own  language ; “ do 
not  dare  to  say  that ! I did  care.  But  there 
was  a mystery  that  perplexed  and  troubled 
me.  Why  did  she  never  speak  of  her  family 
and  friends  t Why  did  she  never  tell  of  her 
early  life  f of  the  days  which  were  past  t” 

“ Because  there  was  no  necessity.  It  was 
nobody’s  business  but  her  own.” 

“ Bah !”  cried  the  professor ; “ it  was.  It 
was  your  business  and  mine.  I tell  you 
there  was  something  to  bo  feared,  to  be 
dreaded.  Saw  you  her  hair,  how  it  did  curl 
aud  curlf  And  her  skin  was  of  that  rich 
warm  tint,  like  the  pulp  of  a pomegranate. 
And  her  eyes — dost  remember  her  eyes  ?” 

“ The  most  beautiful  eyes !”  I exclaimed. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  professor;  “but 
opaque.  I tell  you,  my  gracious  Fraulein, 
there  was  a taint  in  her  blood,  a mingling 
of  the  African  there.” 

“ Professor  Wagner!”  I cried,  indignantly. 

“ And  I,”  he  shouted — “ I loved  her ! Gott 
in  Himmel,  of  course  I loved  her  l But  my 
blood  has  come  down  to  me  through  the  cen- 
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tones  pure  aud  undefiled.  It  is  all  that  I 
have  to  boast  of.” 

“Miss  Van  Coot  has  even  more,”  I broke 
in.  “She  has  condescended  to  tell  me  of 
her  magnificent  origin.  Go  to  Miss  Van 
Coot,  Professor  Wagner.  Her  blood  is,  if 
thin,  of  stupendous  antiquity.  She  has  al- 
ready in  your  country  a cousin  who  owns  a 
principality.  Make  haste  to  get  her,  before 
he  comes  to  her  or  she  goes  to  him,  for  they 
have  a fashion  of  marrying  cousins — ■” 

“ Which  is  bad  for  their  spines,”  groaned 
the  professor.  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and 
the  tears  were  actually  in  his  poor  eyes. 
“ Come,”  he  said,  “ you  are  vexed  with  me, 
and  it  hurts  me  to  the  heart.  I can  not  af- 
ford to  lose  your  friendship,  which  has  been 
dear  to  me  for  so  long.  I will  do  vhat  you 
wish.  You  say  that  she  loves  me.  The 
good  God  knows  that  I am  tired  of  this  sus- 
pense. Well,  I will  marry  her,  then.  There, 
now,  art  thou  appeased  t I will  go  after  her 
to  New  Orleans,  and  bring  her  back  to  you. 

I will  bring  her  back  as  my  wife,  and  the 
conflict  will  be  over.” 

“ Oh,  will  yon,  professor  T”  I said,  holding 
out  my  hands  to  him  in  delight,  for  I thought 
it  was  generous  of  him,  considering  every 
thing,  and  I fairly  yearned  for  my  poor  Hel- 
en’s happiness  and  his  own. 

“Yes,  the  sacrifice  is  made,”  he  said,  and 
heaved  a heavy  sigh.  “Now  let  us  think 
of  the  arrangements.  It  will  l>e  better  for 
the  first  year  that  we  shall  board  with  you. 
She  will  be  happier,  and  so  will  I.  Can  you  . 
hire  the  suit  of  rooms  above!  They  are 
vacant,  I believe.” 

“ Yes,  and  they  are  beautiful,”  I said,  clasp- 
ing my  hands  with  joy. 

“ Very  well,  then ; I will  see  that  they  are 
properly  furnished.  You  must  have  a good 
servant ; you  must  not  have  too  much  care.” 

“ Care !”  I echoed.  “ It  will  be  a delight, 
a pleasure.”  And  the  professor  flung  off  his 
coat.  I poured  out  some  coffee  for  him,  and 
we  began  to  eat  breakfast,  for  I had  not 
tasted  a morsel,  and  was  comforted  enough 
now  to  feel  hungry. 

A fortnight  after,  the  rooms  were  com- 
plete, and  the  professor  was  to  leave  for 
New  Orleans  the  next  day.  He  was  com- 
ing to  take  supper  with  me  and  bid  me 
good-by  that  night,  as  the  steamer  start- 
ed very  early  in  the  morning.  I had  made 
every  thing  I could  think  of  to  please  him, 
and  put  a few  pansies  in  my  hair.  The  ta- 
ble looked  wonderfully  inviting.  It  was 
about  dusk,  and  I expected  him  every  mo- 
ment, when  the  janitor’s  little  boy  come 
running  in  to  me  with  a letter.  I saw  it 
was  in  a strange,  fine  handwriting,  and 
thought  it  was  some  new  customer ; but  as 
I read  it,  my  blood  rushed  to  my  heart,  for 
it  was  from  Helen,  and  ran  thus : 

“ My  T>KA.m  8cm*,— I have  only  time  to  teU  yon  1 am  1 
the  happiest  creature  in  the  world.  All  tboee  months 


I was  with  yon  I had  left  my  heart  with  a young  per- 
son  down  here,  who  is  the  eon  of  an  abolitionist  and  a 
Quaker.  My  father  is  a fire-eater,  if  you  know  what 
that  means,  my  dear ; but  he  could  not  swallow  the 
big  bonfire  of  love  that  blazed  between  that  young 
Quaker  and  me,  so  he  sent  me  to  the  North,  that  my 
share  of  it  should  be  cooled  by  your  climate.  But,  If 
you  remember,  I did  not  see  much  of  the  climate.  I 
was  almost  always  in  your  cozy  parlor,  where  the  birds 
sang  and  the  flowers  bloomed,  and  the  dear  professor 
was  so  much  like  my  own  Edward  that  I could  almost 
fancy  they  were  one  and  the  same— the  ruddy  hair, 
the  same  eyes  of  flashing  blue,  and  his  thee  and  thon 
brought  back  to  me  the  sweet  Quaker  dialect.  He  had 
but  the  one  fault— of  which  thou  must  cure  him,  ray 
dear— a womanish  curiosity  that  thou  altogether  art 
happily  free  from.  It  at  last  drove  me  away.  I came 
home,  like  the  prodigal,  and  my  father  gave  me  my 
Edward,  the  more  readily  that  he  was  the  best  match 
in  the  connty,  and  my  father,  though  a fire-eater,  is 
poor.  My  best  love  to  thee  aud  the  professor,  and  I 
am  always  thine  own  Hklzm.” 

As  I finished  tbe  last  line  the  professor’s 
footstep  was  on  the  stair ; and  as  the  night 
was  warm  and  the  door  open,  in  he  came, 
and  found  me,  cold  and  petrified,  with  this 
dreadful  letter  in  my  hand. 

“Wliat  is  it!”  he  said, snatching  the  let- 
ter. “ It  is  from  New  Orleans.  Is  she  dead  T” 

“ No,”  I said ; “ she  is  married.” 

And  the  professor  read  every  word  of  that 
cruel  letter  of  Helen’s.  Then  he  wiped  his 
streaming  brow,  and  I bent  my  head  sub- 
missively, expecting  a volley  of  impreca- 
tions and  laments ; but  be  said  not  a word, 
aud  presently  sank  into  a chair,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  western  sky.  A fresh  breeze 
blew  aside  the  curtains  and  lifted  the  hair 
from  his  beautiful  white  forehead. 

My  tears  fell  fast  aud  heavily.  I was  so 
sorry  for  him  I thought  my  heart  would  break. 

“ Weep  not,  little  one,”  at  last  he  said. 

“ I think  I have  been  a fool : is  it  not  so  V 9 

“ No,  no,  no !”  I cried,  going  over  to  him, 
and  kneeling  down  by  his  side.  “ Oh,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me!  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
thought  it  was  so.  I thought  she  must  love, 
she  could  not  help  but  love,  you.” 

He  looked  down  upon  me  and  smiled,  and 
patted  my  little  red  hand  with  his  white 
and  tapering  fingers. 

“What  is  to  be  done  nowt”  he  said. 

“ The  altar  is  ready,  but  where  is  the  vic- 
tim ! How  can  the  sacrifice  go  on  f” 

“ There  is  Miss  Van  Coot,”  I said,  timidly, 
“if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  be  satisfied 
with  her.  She  has  houses  and  lands,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  doDara  in  her 
own  right ; and  she  is  very  wise  and  learned, 
and  a wonderful  musician.” 

“ Hold !”  cried  the  professor ; “ why  should 
this  great  and  mighty  lady  condescend,  to 
become  the  wife  of  a poor  professor  ! Hast 
thou  not  sufficiently  fostered  my  foolish 
vanity  ! And  what  would  become  of  the 
rooms  above,  upon  which  I have  expended 
my  time,  my  money,  and  my  brain  t You 
will  own  that  they  will  not  suit  the  fancy 
of  Miss  Van  Coot !” 

“Oh,  they  are  so  beautiful!”  I cried,  my 
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tears  falling  faster  than  ever.  u Tbe  paper 
is  so  bright,  the  carpets  are  so  pretty,  the 
pictures  so  charming!  There  is  a little 
rocking-chair  there  that  is  the  dearest  and 
most  comfortable  little  chair  in  the  world.” 

44  Then  keep  it  thyself,  mein  Herzchen,” 
he  said,  in  that  low  tender  growl  of  his ; and 
I began  to  tremble  without  knowing  why, 
for  he  had  bent  his  handsome  head  to  mine, 
and  gathered  my  hands  in  his.  44  Be  thy- 
self the  victim ! Thou  hast  long  been  my 
sympathizer  and  comforter.  When  I look 
back  and  think,  imbecile  that  I have  been, 
•f  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me,  and  the 


little  I have  done  for  thee,  it  is,  as  you 
Americans  would  say,  like  the  handle  of  a 
jug,  all  on  one  side.  It  is  as  you  put  the 
padding  upon  poor  Miss  Van  Coot’s  shoulder 
that  morning.  Listen,  little  one,  to  my  com- 
mands. Thou  shalt  make  no  more  gowns 
except  thine  own ; thou  shalt  keep  no  board- 
er but  thy  husband.  Come  to  my  heart, 
mein  Liebchen !” 

And  as  I nestled  there,  a flood  of  glory 
beamed  in  from  the  western  sky.  I did  not 
speak ; my  heart  was  full ; and  I thought 
there  could  be  no  happiness  more  beyond 
hope,  or  joy,  or  thought,  in  God’s  paradise. 


POPULAR  EXPOSITION  OF  SOME  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS. 


PART  IV. — THINGS  THAT  ARE  INVISIBLE. 

THE  METHODS  OF  BRINGING  PHANTOM  IMPRESSIONS 
INTO  VIEW.  — THE  PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  DIA- 
MONDS AND  SOME  OTHER  BODIES. 

THERE  are  some  surfaces  on  which  if  a 
shadow  falls,  it  can  be  brought  into 
view  a long  time  subsequently. 

A belief  in  the  existence  of  the  carbuncle, 
a stone  supposed  to  have  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark,  appears  to  have  been 
current  from  the  very  infancy  of  chemistry. 
It  gave  rise  to  many  legends  among  the  al- 
chemists, and  early  travellers  relate  marvel- 
ous stories  respecting  self-shining  mountains 
and  gems.  Thus  it  was  said  that  the  King 
of  Pegu  wore  a carbuncle  so  brilliant  that 
if  any  of  his  subjects  looked  upon  him  in 
the  dark,  his  countenance  seemed  as  though 
it  was  irradiated  by  the  sun ; and  that  in  a 
certain  part  of  North  America  there  was  a 
mountain  which  illuminated  the  country  for 
many  miles,  and  served  by  its  rays  to  guide 
the  Indians  at  night.  The  story  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  locality  of  this  wonder  was 
somewhere  in  the  western  part  pf  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Boyle  relates  that  a Governor 
of  one  of  the  American  colonies  imparted 
this  fact  to  him  at  a time  when  he  was 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  those 
important  settlements,  and  that  an  expedi- 
tion had  been  dispatched  to  ascertain  the 
facts  correctly.  It  saw  the  shining  wonder 
from  afar,  but  the  light  diminished  as  the 
place  was  approached,  and  becoming  at 
length  invisible,  the  locality  could  not  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

These  legends  had  for  some  time  been 
passing  into  discredit,  when  Vincenzio  Cas- 
cariola,  a cobbler  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  who 
had  abandoned  the  mending  of  shoes  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
discovered  his  celebrated  phosphorus,  the  Bo- 
lognian  stone,  or,  as  it  was  thou  designated, 
sun-stone  ( lapis  Solaris).  He  had  seduced 
himself  into  the  expectation  that  a heavy 
mineral  he  had  met  with — barium  sulphate 
— contained  silver,  and  in  an  attempt  to 


melt  out  that  precious  metal  was  astonished 
to  see  that  the  burned  substance  shone  like 
an  ignited  coal  in  the  dark.  This  was  in  the 
year  1602. 

Some  time  afterward  a Saxon  of  the  name 
of  Baldwin  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
the  soul  of  the  world  by  distilling  in  a re- 
tort chalk  which  had  been  dissolved  in  aqua 
fort  is.  In  this  extraordinary  pursuit  acci- 
dent led  him  to  observe  that  the  substance 
lift  was  working  with  possessed  the  quality 
of  shining  in  the  dark  after  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  alche- 
mist Kunckel,  who  relates  the  incident,  tells 
us  with  gravity  how  he  stole  a piece  of  this 
substance  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  he  made 
to  Baldwin  one  night  when  that  adept  was 
trying  to  make  his  phosphorus  shine  by  the 
light  absorbed  from  a candle,  and  also  from 
its  image  reflected  by  a concave  mirror.  In 
consequence  of  this  theft,  Kunckel  succeeded 
in  discovering  what  the  substance  was,  and 
made  known  the  method  of  its  preparation. 

Tho  special  condition  under  which  these 
preparations  shine  in  the  dark  was  very 
quickly  detected.  Isidore,  of  Seville,  speak- 
ing of  the  44  lightning-stone,”  says, 44  Si  sub 
divo  positus  fnerit  fulgorem  rapit  sidereum.” 
That  condition  is  previous  exposure  to  light. 

Tho  discovery  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stance now  known  as  phosphorus  drew  tho 
attention  of  the  cultivators  of  natural  sci- 
ence to  this  singular  property,  and  under 
the  names  of  sun-stones,  light-magnets,  noc- 
tilucas,  etc.,  various  shining  bodies  were  in- 
troduced. But  the  first  truly  scientific  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  was  made  by 
Boyle,  on  the  occasion  of  observing  that  a 
certain  diamond  belonging  to  Mr.  Clayton, 
and  subsequently  purchased  by  Charles  II., 
emitted  light  in  the  dark.  Though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  the  fact 
itself  was  not  new,  for  the  alchemist  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  says,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, that  he  had  seen  a diamond  which 
glowed  when  it  was  put  into  warm  water. 
A diamond  rubbed  upon  gold  becomes  beau- 
tifully luminous ; as  Bemouilli  remarks,  it 
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shiues  like  a burning  coal  excited  by  the 
bellows. 

The  chief  points  ascertained  by  Boyle 
respecting  the  diamond  were  that  it  shone 
by  friction  with  various  bodies,  and  at  the 
same  time  displayed  electrical  develop- 
ment ; that  it  also  glowed  when  warmed 
by  a candle,  the  fire,  a hot  iron,  or  even  when 
placed  on  the  skin.  Under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances it  exhibited  no  electricity,  being 
unable  to  attract  a hair  held  near  to  it.  He 
also  found  that  it  would  shine  under  water, 
various  acid  or  alkaline  liquids,  or  when 
covered  with  saliva,  and  that  the  glow  was 
increased  when  the  gem  was  put  into  hot 
water. 

These  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
though  under  certain  circumstances  the 
light  was  accompanied  by  electrical  devel- 
opment, as  when  friction  had  been  used, 
there  was  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  two  properties.  The  gem  would  shine 
without  the  least  trace  of  attractive  power. 

Among  substances  endowed  with  this 
property,  one  of  the  best  was  discovered 
about  a century  ago  by  Canton.  Still  known 
as  Canton’s  phosphorus,  it  is  easily  made  by 
burning  oyster  shells  in  an  open  fire  until 
they  have  become  white ; then,  having  pul- 
verized them  with  about  a quarter  of  their 
weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  they  are  once 
more  brought  to  a dull  red  heat  in  a cru- 
cible. This  oompletes  the  preparation.  A 
convenient  mode  of  using  the  substance  is 
to  provide  a piece  of  tin  plate  two  or  three 
inches  square,  brush  over  one  side  of  it  with 
gum  or  glue  water,  then  dust  upon  it  from  a 
fine  sieve  some  of  the  powdered  phosphorus. 
In  this  manner  a uniform  white  surface  is 
procured,  well  adapted  for  experiments. 

If  on  such  a surface  a key  or  other  opaque 
object  be  laid,  and  it  then  be  exposed  for  a 
moment  to  daylight,  on  carrying  it  into  a 
dark  room  and  removing  the  key,  a spectral 
shadow  will  be  seen,  depicted  in  black,  and 
its  contour  markod  out  by  the  brilliantly 
glowing  phosphorus  surrounding  it.  After 
continuing  to  shine  for  some  minutes,  the 
light  gradually  fades,  and  finally  becomes 
extinct.  If,  this  having  been  accomplished, 
the  phosphorized  plate  be  put  away  in  a 
box  or  drawer  where  not  a ray  of  light  can 
reach  it,  and  kept  therein  for  days  or  even 
weeks,  on  exposing  it  in  a dark  room,  on  a 
plate  of  warm  metal,  the  phantom  shadow 
will  emerge,  perhaps  even  more  strongly 
than  at  first. 

A wonderful  experiment,  truly.  Shad- 
ows, then,  are  not  such  fleeting,  such  fugi- 
tive things  as  poets  say.  They  may  bury 
themselves  in  stony  substances,  and  be  made 
to  come  forth  at  our  pleasure. 

The  persistence  of  such  surface  phantoms 
may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  a simple 
experiment  in  which  light  is  not  concerned. 
If  on  a cold  polished  metal,  as  a new  razor, 


an  object  such  as  a small  coin  be  laid,  and 
the  metal  be  then  breathed  upon,  and  when 
the  moisture  has  had  time  to  disappear,  the 
coin  be  thrown  off,  though  now  the  most 
critical  inspection  of  the  polished  surface 
can  discover  no  trace  of  any  form,  if  wo 
breathe  once  more  upon  it  a spectral  image 
of  the  coin  comes  plainly  into  view.  And 
this  may  be  done  again  and  again.  Nay, 
more,  if  the  razor  be  put  carefully  osido 
where  nothing  can  deteriorate  its  surface, 
and  be  so  kept  for  many  months,  on  breath- 
ing again  upon  it  the  shadowy  form  emerges. 

Early  in  the  last  century  two  hypotheses 
were  introduced  for  the  explanation  of  the 
various  cases  of  phosphorescence : 

1.  That  phosphorescent  bodies  act  like 
sponges  to  light,  absorbing  it,  and  retain- 
ing it  by  so  feeble  a power  that  very  trivial 
causes  suffice  for  its  extrication.  This  was 
the  view  of  Llmery,  and  was  published  in 
1709. 

2.  That  phosphorescence  arises  from  an 
actual  combustion  taking  place  in  the  sul- 
phureous parts  of  the  glowing  body.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  sulphur  figured  large- 
ly in  the  chemistry  of  those  days.  This  was 
the  hypothesis  of  Du  Fay. 

To  this  celebrated  electrician  we  owe  a 
very  able  investigation  of  the  phosphores- 
cence of  various  bodies,  and  especially  of 
the  diamond.  He  recognized  the  fact,  over- 
looked by  Boyle,  that  the  gem  must  first  be 
exposed  to  the  light ; and  then,  when  taken 
into  a dark  place,  it  shines  for  a time,  the 
light  gradually  fading  away.  But  the  glow 
can  be  re-established  by  raising  the  temper- 
ature, and  an  exposure  of  a single  second  to 
the  sun  is  quite  enough  to  commence  the 
process. 

To  recognize  feeble  degrees  of  luminosity, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  observer  to  remain  in 
the  dark  until  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  quite 
dilated,  and  e impression  of  light  to  which 
the  retina  has  been  exposed  is  worn  off.  Du 
Fay  gives. a singular  but  very  serviceable 
practical  process.  He  recommends  the  ex- 
perimenter to  keep  one  eye  bound  up  or 
closed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  in  the 
dark,  and  to  use  the  other  in  conducting  his 
processes  in  the  light.  He  remarks  the  cu- 
rious fact  that  the  eye  which  has  been  shut 
will  not  have  the  delicacy  of  its  indications 
affected  by  that  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  light. 

In  this  manner  Du  Fay  found  that  of  four  * 
hundred  yellow  diamonds  all  were  phos- 
phorescent; but  some  that  were  white,  or 
rose-colored,  or  blue,  or  green,  were  not.  Nor 
was  there  any  external  indication  by  which 
it  could  be  told  whether  any  given  one  of 
these  kinds  would  shine.  He  discovered, 
too,  that  the  glow  took  place  under  various 
colored  medip,  as  stained  glass,  water,  milk, 
but  not  under  ink.  He  also  made  attempts 
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to  compel  the  gem  to  preserve  its  light  by 
enveloping  it  in  opaque  media,  such  as  ink, 
black  wax,  etc.,  under  the  idea  that  the  light 
coaid  not  get  out,  and  concluded  that  he 
had  partially  succeeded,  because  in  some  in- 
stances the  diamonds  would  shine  after  be- 
iug  so  shut  up  for  six  or  twelve  hours.  He 
verified  Boyle’s  fact  on  the  effects  of  hot 
water  and  heating  generally,  and  carried 
his  temperatures  to  far  higher  degrees,  even 
above  a white  heat,  finding  that  the  stone 
had  lost  none  of  its  qualities,  for  it  would 
take  light  again  when  it  was  cold  on  a mo- 
mentary exposure  to  the  sun. , He  also  in- 
vestigated how  far  the  glow  was  connected 
with  electrical  relations,  and  showed  its  per- 
fect i ndependence.  He  also  greatly  increased 
the  list  of  phosphori,  asserting  that,  so  far 
from  the  quality  being  a peculiarity  of  the 
Bolognian  stone,  Baldwin’s  compound,  the 
diamond,  all  solid  substances  except  the 
metals,  are  phosphorescent  when  properly 
treated. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  Du  Fay 
dwells  that  deserves  more  than  a passing 
remark — the  connection  between  phosphor- 
escence and  temperature.  Ho  proved  that 
phosphori  can  not  absorb  light  so  well  when 
they  are  warm  as  when  they  are  cold,  and 
thAt  a rise  of  temperature  always  makes 
them  disengage  their  light. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  in  this 
paper  the  discoveries  made  by  other  experi- 
menters in  phosphorescence  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  by  Heinrich,  the  Bccquerels,  Biot, 
Poggendorff,  Pearsall,  aud  Ozanu  iu  this.  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  a narrative  of  my 
own  contributions  to  the  subject. 

Respecting  the  phosphorescence  of  dia- 
monds, I have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a curious  observation.  A lady,  a 
relative  of  mine,  has  a pair  of  ear-rings  in 
which  are  set  two  large  and  beautiful  gems, 
both  of  which  phosphoresce  after  exposure 
to  an  electrical  spark ; she  has  also  another 
pair  in  which  both  the  diamonds  in  like 
manner  phosphoresce.  Judging  from  these 
four  instances,  one  might  regard  this  prop- 
erty as  very  common.  Curiously  enough, 
the  necklace  belonging  to  this  set,  contain- 
ing thirty-eight  stones  of  very  fine  water,  has 
only  one  that  will  phosphoresce.  This  neck- 
lace would,  therefore,  lead  us  to  reverse  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  ear-rings  had  led 
ns,  and  to  infer  that  phosphorescing  dia- 
monds are  comparatively  rare. 


distinctly  prove  whether  the  shining  is  duo 
to  a direct  combustion  of  the  parts  or  to 
other  causes. 

Among  selections  that  might  be  made, 
diamond  and  fluor-spar  possess  qualities  ren- 
dering them  very  eligible  for  these  purposes 
— unchaugeability  iu  the  air  and  under  wa- 
ter. Even  between  these  there  is  a choice, 
for  fiuor-spar  possesses  all  the  good  qualities 
of  diamond.  It  might  be  said,  considering 
the  chemical  relationships  of  diamond,  that 
when  it  glows  it  undergoes  a kind  of  sur- 
face combustion ; but  though  direct  experi- 
ments prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
much  better  to  resort  to  fiuor-spar,  which  is 
free  from  such  an  objection.  It  is  absolutely 
incombustible.  Besides,  it  can  be  obtained 
perfectly  transparent  or  nearly  opaque ; it  oc- 
curs of  many  tints  of  color ; can  be  easily  cut 
and  polished.  Its  phosphorescent  powers 
are  very  high ; indeed,  it  yields,  when  prop- 
erly treated,  to  no  other  substance,  not  even 
to  Canton’s  phosphorus. 

The  specimens  of  fiuor-spar  employed  by 
me  were  derived  from  many  different  sources, 
American  and  European.  The  color  of  the 
light  they  emitted  was  in  some  cases  blue, 
in  some  green,  in  some  yellow.  Among  them 
was  an  American  variety  of  chlorophaue  of 
a pale  flesh-colored  aspect,  trausluceut  on 
the  edges,  and  excelling  all  the  others  in 
the  splendor  of  its  light.  It  equaled  the 
best  Canton’s  phosphorus  in  power,  yielding 
a superb  emerald -green  light  when  it  re- 
ceived the  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  an  electric 
spark. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  phos- 
phorescence f What  are  the  changes  takiug 
place  in  the  glowing  body  I 

We  have  already  seen  that  more  than  a 
century  ago  two  different  answers  had  been 
given  to  these  questions.  L€incry  supposed 
that  bodies  act  toward  light  os  they  do  to- 
ward heat,  absorbing  it,  and  then  giving  it 
out ; Du  Fay,  that  all  phosphorescences  are 
cases  of  combustion. 

Before  we  can  reach  a decision  there  are 
evidently  many  preliminary  points  to  be  set- 
tled. If  chemical  changes  between  the  glow- 
ing body  and  the  air  are  disposed  of,  and  the 
action  is  recognized  to  be  of  a purely  phys- 
i cal  .or  molecular  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine (1)  whether  there  is  any  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  shining  body  during  its 
glow ; (2)  whether  there  is  any  structural 
change ; (3)  whether  there  is  any  evolution 
of  heat  along  with  the  light ; or  (4)  any  de- 
velopment of  electricity. 

1.  It  there  any  change  of  volume  in  a phot- 
pkorescent  body  dunng  its  glow  f 

A glass  tube  about  two  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
closed  at  its  upper  end  by  means  of  a plate  of 
polished  quartz,  cemented  air-tight.  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  quartz  the  phosphor- 


We  may,  by  making  a judicious  selection 
of  the  bodies  which  are  to  serve  as  our  means 
of  experiment,  disembarrass  the  inquiry  of 
many  of  its  complications.  If  we  employ 
the  Bolognian  stone  (barium  sulphide)  or 
Canton’s  phosphorus  (calcium  sulphide),  or, 
indeed,  any  other  substance  liable  to  under- 
go chemical  changes  in  the  air,  we  intro- 
duce unnecessary  phenomena,  and  can  not 
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eecent  body  was  supported.  Through  a cork 
which  closed  the  other  end  of  the  tube  there 
passed  a piece  of  thermometer  tube  bent  on 
one  side,  and  to  it  was  affixed  a scale.  The 
arrangement  was  supported  on  a suitable 
stand,  so  that  the  quartz  was  uppermost, 
and  at  a little  distauce  above  it  the  spark 
from  a Leyden-jar  could  be  passed  between 
a pair  of  stout  iron  wires  maintained  at  an 
invariable  distance,  and  thus  produce  phos- 
phorescence in  the  body.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed that  these  effects  of  an  electric  spark  do 
not  take  place  well  through  glass,  and  hence 
a plate  of  quartz,  which  readily  transmits 
them,  must  be  used. 

In  Fig.  1,  a a is  the  glass  tube ; b 6,  the  plate 
of  polished  quartz ; c,the 
phosphorescent,  body; 
d d,  the  cork  closing  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube ; 
e e,  the  bent  tube ; /,  its 
scale ; g g , the  iron  wires 
connected  with  a Ley- 
den-jar,  and  giving  a 
spark.  The  index  drop 
at  h refers  not  to  this, 
but  to  a subsequent  ex- 
periment. 

The  large  tube  con- 
taining the  phosphor- 
escent body 
■ r must  be  filled 
* ’ quite  full  of  wa- 
ter, free  from 
Fie.  1.  air,  as  also  must 

be  the  ther- 
mometer tube  to  a given  mark  on  its  scale. 
If  an  electric  spark  be  now  passed  between 
the  wires  to  make  the  phosphorus  shine,  it 
is  clear  that  if  there  be  any  expansion  or 
contraction  of  its  volume,  there  will  be  a cor- 
responding movement  in  the  water  of  the 
thermometer  tube. 

On  making  the  trial,  and  using  in  succes- 
sion a crystal  of  violet-colored  fiuor-spar,  a 
piece  of  flesh -colored  cklorophane,  and  a 
mass  of  Clinton’s  phosphorus,  the  result  in 
all  cases  was  negative;  for,  though  these 
different  substances  glowed  very  brilliantly 
as  soon  as  the  spark  passed,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  movement  perceptible  in  the 
index  liquid  of  the  thermometer  tube. 

With  a view  of  estimating  the  delicacy 
of  the  means  thus  used  for  determining  any 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  spar,  the  solid 
content  of  a piece  of  chlorophane  was  de- 
termined by  weighing  in  water;  also  the 
value  of  each  division  of  the  scale  was  as- 
certained. The  value  of  each  such  division 
was  equal  to  of  the  volume  of  the  spar, 
and  a movement  equal  to  one-tenth  of  that 
value  could  have  been  detected. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  a phos- 
phorescent body,  when  at  its  maximum  of  glow , 
tat  not  changed  it*  volume  per oeptibly. 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  is  strength- 


ened by  another  mode  of  experiment.  If 
change  of  volume  be  connected  with  this 
evolution  of  light,  it  might  reasonably  bo 
expected  that  a sudden,  severe,  but  equable 
compression,  exerted  on  a piece  of  spar,  the 
light  of  which  is  just  fading  out,  would 
compel  it  to  regain  a portion  of  its  brillian- 
cy. A piece  of  chlorophane  in  that  condi- 
tion was  placed  in  water  contained  in  the 
apparatus  known  as  Oersted’s  instrument 
for  proving  the  compressibility  of  water, 
and  which  is  described  in  most  of  the  trea- 
tises on  physics ; but  though,  by  suitably 
turning  the  screw,  pressures  varying  from 
one  to  four  atmospheres  were  suddenly  put 
on  the  spar  and  as  suddenly  removed,  no 
change  whatever  was  seen  in  the  glowing 
mass,  the  light  of  which  continued  steadily 
to  die  away. 

In  Fig.  2,  Oersted’s  instrument  for  proving 
the  compressibility  of  water,  a a is  the  glass 
cylinder  filled  with  water ; bt  the 
pressure  screw ; c,  the  phosphor-  h CZ> 
esceut  spar  or  substance.  A 

These  experiments  have  a X 

bearing  on  L6mery’s  theory. 

A mass  of  iron  suddenly  com-  HHf 
pressed  grows  hot ; so,  too,  does  H a 
atmospheric  air.  It  would,  there-  H 

fore,  not  be  unreasonable  to  ex-(  H 
pect  that  if  a phosphorus  acted  HI 
like  a sponge  to  light,  and  were  H 
thus  pressed  upon,  it  would  yield  JB* 
up  its  light.  Rut  conceptions  IfiH 

derived  from  the  old  theories  JK|I 
of  specific  heat  are  perhaps  r~— ■ 
scarcely  applicable  here.  Pia.  a. 

When  unequal  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, the  result  is  different.  A piece  of  chlo- 
rophane pressed  by  a forceps  glows  brightly ; 
if  crushed,  the  fragments  sparkle  like  little 
fire-works  as  they  fly  through  the  air.  If 
the  spar  be  previously  powdered,  a shining 
is  still  produced,  and  when  the  pulverization 
is  conducted  in  an  agate  mortar  in  the  dark, 
bright  eddies  of  light  follow  the  track  of 
the  pestle.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
separation  of  the  lamime  of  the  crystal  and 
the  heat  produced  by  friction  probably  de- 
termine the  result.  Canton’s  phosphorus 
did  not  shine  when  compressed  or  submit- 
ted to  friction. 

2.  Doe*  any  structural  change  accompany  the 
phosphorescence  of  bodies  t 

A flat  piece  of  fluor-spar,  polished  on  both 
sides,  was  placed  in  a polariscope,  and  a pair 
of  blunt  iron  wires  connected  with  a Ley- 
den-jar  were  adjusted  near  the  front  of  it, 
so  that  when  the  spark  passed,  a brilliant 
glow  arose  in  the  spar,  which  was  at  once 
viewed  through  the  analyzer  of  the  instru- 
ment. But  though  the  experiments  were 
made  both  by  daylight  and  lamp-light,  no 
kind  of  effect  could  be  detected.  Had  any 
molecular  change  occurred,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  notice. 
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In  Fig.  3,  a ft  is  the  polariscope;  c,  the  flat 
piece  of  fluor-spar ; ft,  the  analyzer ; d d,  the 
iion  wires  conveying  the  electric  spark. 

These  experiments  were  first  made  by 
nsing  as  the  analyzer  a doubly  refractiug 
achromatio  prism ; they  were,  however,  re- 
peated with  a Nicol,  in  which  the  eye  is  not 
disturbed  by  a bright  image  as  in  the  other 
case.  Having  fixed  the  plate  of  polished 
fluor  in  the  polariscope,  it  was  readily  per- 
ceived that  it  possessed  naturally  a struc- 
tural arrangement,  for  there  were  cloudy 
spaces  or  lines  in  it  which  contrasted  with 
the  faint  white  light  passing  in  the  adjacent 
parts.  It  was  also  seen  that  this  structural 
arrangement  could  be  deranged  in  a tran- 
sient manner,  either  by  pressure  or  an  un- 
equal warming,  as  is  well  known  of  other 
bodies;  but  when  a powerful  electric  dis- 
charge was  passed  near  the  spar,  and  a 
brilliant  phosphorescence  took  place,  no  im- 
pression could  be  detected.  Even  when 
the  iron  wires  rested  on  the  spar,  and  the 
explosion  passed  over  its  surface,  nothing 
was  perceptible  except  along  the  line  be- 
tween the. ends  of  the  wires,  where  the  sur- 
face was  roughened  or  abraded  by  the  force 
of  the  discharge. 

But  though  these  experiments  with  polar- 
ized light  give  a negative  result,  or,  at  all 
events,  prove  that  a phosphorus  when  shin- 
ing has  its  molecular  condition  so  little  dis- 
turbed that  the  change  can  not  be  detected 
in  this  way,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  if 
the  means  of  testing  were  more  delicate, 
such  a change  would  be  discovered,  for 
many  years  ago  Mr.  Pearsall  found  that 
specimens  of  fluor,  not  possessing  phosphor- 
escence naturally,  might  have  that  quality 
communicated  to  them  by  repeated  expos- 
ure to  many  powerful  electrio  discharges, 
which  also  gave  rise  to  a change  in  their 
natural  color.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  an  alteration  of  tint  implies  an 
alteration  of  structure. 

Besides  the  test  by  polarized  light,  there 
is  another  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  the 
detection  of  structural  changes  when  they 
are  merely  superficial;  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  various  vapors  will  condense.  I de- 
scribed several  such  cases  in  the  Philosophy 


teal  Magazine  for  September,  1840,  some  time 
previously  to  the  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject that  were  made  by  M.  Moser.  They 
were  brought  forward  at  that  time  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  manner  in  which  merenrial 
vapors  condense  on  a daguerreotype  plate 
and  develop  images  which  it  has  received. 
Proceeding  on  this  principle,  a large  plate 
of  fluor-spar,  the  surface  of  which  was  finely 
polished,  was  made  to  phosphoresce  brightly 
along  a given  line  determined  by  the  ends 
of  two  iron  wires,  which  served  as  a dis- 
charger for  a Leyden  spark,  and  were  placed 
near  to  the  polished  surface.  The  spar  was 
forthwith  suspended  in  the  mercurial  box 
of  a daguerreotype  apparatus  and  kept  there 
au  hour.  The  mercury  condensed  upon  it 
faintly  ip  the  manner  it  would  have  done  on 
a daguerreotype  plate,  especially  on  and  in 
the  viciuity  of  those  parts  that  were  more 
immediately  exposed  to  the  spark.  This, 
therefore,  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  in 
these  cases  a molecular  modification  of  the 
shining  surface. 

3.  When  a phosphorescent  body  glows,  does  it 
likewise  emit  heatt 

A very  thin  bulb,  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, was  blown  on  a piece  of  thermometer 
tube,  aud  after  being  washed  over  with  gum- 
j water,  finely  powdered  chlorophane  was 
| dusted  ou  until  it  was  neatly  coated  all 
over.  A drop  of  water  was  then  introduced 
| into  the  tufce  to  serve  as  an  index.  Although 
the  instrument  was  very  sensitive  to  heat, 
when  the  chlorophane  was  made  to  shine 
| and  emit  a gorgeous  emerald-green  light  by 
the  passage  of  a powerful  electric  spark  near 
it,  no  movement  whatever  of  the  index  en- 
sued. From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  by  phosphores- 
cence must  be  very  small. 


a 


Fig.  4. 

In  Fig.  4,  a a is  the  glass  bulb  covered 
with  a coating  of  powdered  chlorophane ; ft, 
a drop  of  water  serving  as  an  index. 

A modification  of  this  experiment,  which, 
appeared  to  offer  several  advantages,  was 
tried.  The  instrument  represented  in  Fig. 
1 was  emptied  of  its  water,  and  a single  drop, 
ft,  put  into  the  index  tube.  It  was  supposed 
that  when  the  rays  of  the  electric  spark 
passed  through  the  quartz  and  made  the 
phosphorus  shine,  the  air  contained  in  the 
tube,  warmed  thereby,  would  expand,  and  a 
movement  in  the  index  liquid  of  the  ther- 
mometer tube  take  place.  But  in  several 
trials,  in  which  different  bodies  — chloro- 
phane, Canton’s  phosphorus,  etc. — were  em- 
ployed, the  results  were  uniformly  negative ; 
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for  though  these  different  substances  glow- 
ed splendidly  as  soon  as  the  spark  passed, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  rise  of  tempera- 
ture perceptible. 

A further  attempt  was  made  os  follows : 
The  disk  of  quartz  being  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a cork,  through  which  a pair  of 
iron  wires  to  serve  as  a discharger  passed 
air-tight,  and  descended  to  within  a short 
distance  of  the  phosphorus,  sufficient  time 
was  allowed  in  various  repetitions  for  the 
index  liquid  to  come  to  rest.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  form  of  experiment  would  have 
advantages  over  the  preceding,  because  the 
discharging  wires  could  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  phosphorus,  and  the  effect  take  place 
without  the  intervention  of  the  quartz. 
When  the  spark  was  made  to  pass,  there  was 
a great  movement  in  the  index  tube,  as  in  the 
instrument  known  as  Keunersley’s  electrom- 
eter, but  the  liquid  immediately  returned  to 
within  a short  distance  of  its  first  place; 
then  a slow  dilatation  occurred,  as  though 
the  air  was  gradually  warming.  Thus  in 
one  experiment  the  liquid  stood  at  24°,  after 
the  explosion  it  returned  to  26°,  and  then 
there  was  a gradual  dilatation  to  32°. 

To  eliminate  the  various  disturbing  causes 
in  this  experiment,  it  was  repeated  many 
times,  the  spar  being  alternately  introduced 
into  the  glass  tube,  and  alternately  removed. 
It  was  found  that  whenever  the  spar  was 
present  the  gradual  dilatation*  alluded  to 
took  place ; but  when  the  spar  was  not  in 
the  tube,  instead  of  a dilatation,  there  was 
a gradual  contraction  until  the  index  liquid 
recovered  its  original  position. 

From  this  it  appears  that  mth  the  evolu- 
tion of  light  there  is  a feeble  extrication  of  heat. 

The  quantities  of  heat  thus  liberated  are 
so  small,  and  the  causes  of  error  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  I endeavored  by  other  methods 
to  obtain  more  trustworthy  results.  Thus 
I attempted  to  determine  the  surface  tem- 
perature of  a fiat  piece  of  chlorophane  while 
phosphorescing,  by  means  of  the  thenno-elec- 
tric  multiplier.  The  thermo-pile  was  placed 
in  a vertical  position,  and  the  spar  having 
been  attached  to  a piece  of  wood,  which 
served  as  a handle,  intense  phosphorescence 
was  communicated  by  a Leyden  spark,  and 
the  flat  and  shining  surface  instantly  put  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  pile.  But  there  was 
no  movement  of  the  astatic  needles. 

Then,  taking  the  stone  by  its  handle,  it 
was  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  for 
one  second,  and  quickly  placed  on  the  pile. 
A prompt  movement  of  the  needles,  amount- 
ing to  four  degrees,  ensued.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeatedly  tried,  and  the  results 
were  uniformly  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  set  free  during  phosphor- 
escence is  very  small,  and  that  the  surface 
of  the  chlorophane  does  not  change  its  tem- 
perature by  one-fourth  of  a degree ; for  had 


it  done  so,  the  multiplier  would  have  in- 
stantly detected  it. 


C 


In  Fig.  5,  a a is  the  thermo-electric  pile ; 
b by  the  plate  of  chlorophane ; c,  the  handle. 

4.  Is  phosphorescence  accompanied  with  a de- 
velopment of  electricity  t 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  the  exper- 
imenters of  the  last  century  paid  a good  deal 
of  attention  to  this  point.  Du  Fay  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  though  in  many  cases  of 
phosphorescence  there  is  a development  of 
electricity,  there  are  many  others  in  which 
the  light  seems  to  be  wholly  unattended  by 
any  disturbance  of  that  kind. 

I have  repeated  some  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  with  the  same  result,  proper 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  friction  and  oth- 
er obvious  causes  of  electrical  excitement. 
Thus  a flat  piece  of  chlorophane,  phosphor- 
escing powerfully,  was  put  on  the  cap  of  a 
very  delicate  gold-leaf  electroscope,  but  no 
disturbance  whatever  was  perceptible. 

A largo  crystal  of  fluor-spar  was  made  to 
phosphoresce  brilliantly  along  a line  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  by  passing  the  spark 
of  a Leyden-jar  between  two  blunt  iron 
wires,  the  ends  of  which  were  that  distance 
apart,  and  restiug  on  the  face  of  the  crystal. 
Over  this  line  of  blue  light,  which  was  pret- 
ty sharply  marked,  and  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  a fine  hair  was  held.  This 
would  have  been  readily  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  the  feeblest  excitation  on  sealing- 
wax,  but  in  this  case  it  wholly  failed  to  yield 
any  indication  whatsoever. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments, I may  mention  some  miscellaneous 
facts.  Borne  attempts  were  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  phosphorescent  bodies  in  the 
field  of  a powerful  electro -magnet  would 
exhibit  any  change  of  property.  Six  Grove's 
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pair*  to  magnetize  a good  ci*c~ 
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Some  that  duor-spar  does 
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■ to  ity-  • • J ■ ■ 
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ceased  to  shine,  was  pul-  * 

yet&ed  auti  again  igfiifc-  ^p^rrfJSTr 

cd  in  a platinum  crvtd-  . — r" 

him  It  emitted  an  etn-  ,r" 

erald  light.  A blip  <*f 
wood  was.  now  pat  on  if 
to  screen  a part  of  its 
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wood  being  bexmtiiully  depicted.  The  same  concave  mirror.  Its  Concavity  ihcr%  live 
leaving  hewn  repeated  a great  many -tkmw.i;:  life  mi- 
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Ifegan  to  decrease,  perhaps  by  frequent  ;guV*  pia te;,y>  Tim  mh^>t  |pid  ^eneii i ve  p3$k<  are 
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A screen  of  yellow  giaes  intervening  be-  the  figure*  r.,  //- 
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phone  prevented  plmspbiireseoTice,  but  ffe  They  can  pr^luem  the  light  from  cbJo- 
fcObfc  place  through  a plate  of  polished  fiuor-  rfiphngo  is  iimomparably  tern  iutetsm  *%a 
spar.  When' the  light  of  nirelecixie  spark  that  imm  a common  lamp, 
vww  used  instead  of  the  m\ u shine  in  this  As  the  lorcgoing  attempt  f»  obtain  phrK 
■i&iK'Tmohif  the  fluor-spar  }>rc-venU;d  plios-  togvaphjc  \nffeeix-  had  .failed,  X . varied  the 
'phorescefflce.  t fa  ^tiohetuiah  gla^ 
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ou  a dagrteirreofypo  plate  by  the  phosphortls  every  thing  affaitgc<b  a spirit-lamp  was 
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ted  by  rays  cottihig  from  a contact  breaker  light  emilfed  whiu  is  heated  is  4t 

worked  by  iwu  Groves  pairs.  The  coni  nr  1 1 t wen  tyibur  U toes  less  mtenae  than 

breaker  rrn& kept  .in  artu»u  iltfeeu  minutes,  t the  light  emitted  by  a amaU  oil  ffatatf; 
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Bat  as  it  is  known  that  green  light  is  not 
very  efficient  in  changing  a photographic 
silver  surface,  I made  trial  of  the  optical 
method  of  Bouguer,  described  in  the  first 
of  these  papers.  The  particulars  of  this  ex- 
periment may  he  found  in  the  original  mem- 
oir in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  February, 
1851.  Its  result  was  that  the  ajtfrinric  brill- 
iancy of  phosphori  is  very  small;  a fine  specimen 
of  chlorophane , at  its  maximum  of  brightness , 
yields  a light  three  thousand  times  less  intense 
than  the  flame  of  a very  small  oil  lamp. 

How  could  we,  then,  expect  to  measure 
the  heat  of  phosphorescence  f The  radiant 
heat  of  the*  little  oil  lamp  here  employed  at 
such  distances  would  require  a very  delicate 
thermometer  to  detect  it.  Is  it  likely,  then, 
that  we  could  detect  that  of  a source  three 
thousand  times  less  intense  T 

The  Effects  of  Heat  on  Phosphorescence.—  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  the  effect 
of  heat  in  promoting  the  disengagement  of 
light  is  an  old  discovery.  Albertus  Magnus 
remarked  it  in  the  case  of  a diamond  plunged 
into  hot  water. 

I found  that  if  a yellow  diamond  placed 
upon  ice  be  submitted  to  the  sun,  and  then 
brought  into  a dark  room  the  temperature 
of  which  is  60°,  for  a time  there  is  a glow, 
but  presently  the  light  dies  out.  If  the 
diamond  be  now  put  into  water  at  100°,  it 
shines  again,  and  again  its  light  dies  away. 
If  next  it  be  removed  from  that  water  and 
suffered  to  cool,  and  then  be  re-immersed, 
it  will  not  shine  again ; but  if  the  water  be 
heated  to  200°,  and  the  diamond  be  dropped 
into  it,  again  it  glows,  and  again  its  light 
dies  away. 

The  connection  between  phosphorescence 
and  temperature  may  be  instructively  illus- 
trated as  follows : 

Suppose  that  three  yellow  diamonds,  a,  b , 
c,  have  been  simultaneously  exposed  to  the 
sun,  a being  kept  at  32°,  b at  60°,  c at  100°, 
and  that  they  are  then  simultaneously  re- 
moved to  a bath  of  water  at  100°  in  a dark 
room ; it  will  be  found  that  a emits  a bright 
light,  b shines  more  feebly,  and  c scarcely 
at  all.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  light  a substance  can  retain  is  inversely  as  its 
temperature. 

This  principle  furnishes  the  explanation 
of  a multitude  of  facts.  Thus  Du  Fay  dis- 
covered that  the  Bolognian  stone  shines 
brighter  when  exposed  to  the  sky  than  to 
the  sun.  In  the  latter  case  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  and  the  quantity  of  light  retain- 
ed is  less.  Under  violet  and  other  glasses, 
stained  with  such  colors  as  impede  the  warm- 
ing effect,  phosphorescence  is  even  more  viv- 
id than  when  no  glass  has  intervened.  On 
the  same  principle  we  have  an  explanation 
of  Du  Fay’s  apparently  successful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  light  from  diamonds 
by  putting  them  in  ink  or  covering  them 


with  black  wax.  When  removed  from  the 
ink  and  brought  into  the  air,  they  became 
somewhat  warmer — perhaps  the  touch  of 
the  finger  aided  the  effect — and  a corre- 
sponding quantity  of  light  was  set  free. 

But  though  temperature  is  a controlling, 
it  is  not  the  only,  condition  involved.  If 
it  were,  phosphorescence  after  insolation 
should  occur  only  after  a rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  fundamental  fact  of  the  whole 
inquiry  proves  to  us  that  a glowing  body 
can  retain  more  light  in  presence  of  a lucid 
surface  than  it  can  in  the  dark. 

Is  not  this  fact  analogous  to  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  exchanges  of  heatt  A 
substance  can  retain  more  heat  in  presence 
of  a hot  body  than  a cold  one.  The  brill- 
iancy and  quantity  of  light  to  which  a phos- 
phorus is  exposed  goes  very  far  tp  deter- 
mine the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  glow. 
Thus  I found  that  a piece  of  chlorophane 
exposed  to  one  spark  of  a contact  breaker 
shone  feebly,  but  if  it  had  received  one  hun- 
dred sparks,  its  light  was  very  vivid ; and  it 
has  long  been  known  that  in  delicate  phos- 
phori a certain  degree  of  luminosity  can  be 
communicated  by  the  moonbeams,  a more 
intense  one  by  lamp-light,  and  one  still  more 
brilliant  by  the  sunshine  or  a Leyden  spark. 
This,  therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  quantity  of  light  a phosphorus  can  receive  t« 
directly  as  the  intensity  and  quantity  of  light  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed. 

vWith  respect  to  the  moonbeams,  I have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  image  of  that 
satellite  on  Canton’s  phosphorus,  by  the  aid 
of  a concave  metallic  mirror. 

The  various  facts  herein  cited  indicate 
that  when  a ray  of  light  falls  on  a surface, 
it  throws  the  particles  thereof  into  vibra- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  action  of  the 
differently  colored  rays  dispersed  by  a prism 
shows  that  in  general  the  greater  the  fre- 
quency of  vibration  of  the  impinging  ray, 
the  more  brilliant  is  the  phosphorescence. 

We  may,  therefore,  in  the  explanation  of 
phosphorescence,  abandon  expressions  do- 
rived  from  the  material  theory  of  light,  and 
assume  that  whenever  a radiation  falls  upon 
any  surface,  it  throws  the  particles  thereof 
into  a state  of  vibration,  just  as  in  the  ex- 
periment of  Fracaster,  in  which  a stretched 
string  is  made  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  with 
a distant  sound,  and  yield  harmonics,  and 
form  nodes.  Such  a view  includes  at  once 
the  facts  of  the  radiation  of  heat  and  the 
theory  of  calorific  exchanges ; it  also  offers 
an  explanation  of  the  connection  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  bodies  and  their  specific 
heats.  It  suggests  that  all  cases  of  decom- 
position of  compound  molecules  under  the 
influence  of  a radiation  are  owing  to  a want 
of  consentaneousness  in  the  vibrations  of 
the  impiuging  ray  and  those  of  the  molecu- 
lar group,  which,  unable  to  maintain  itself, 
is  broken  down  under  the  periodic  impulses 
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ii  is  receiving  into  other  groups,  which  can 
vibrate  along  with  the  ray. 

If  a hot  body,  a , be  placed  in  presence  of 
a cold  body,  b , the  theory  of  the  exchanges 
of  heat  teaches  that  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  will  steadily  rise  until  equilibrium 
between  the  two  takes  place.  The  mole- 
cules of  a communicate  their  vibratory 
movement  to  the  ether,  and  this  in  its  turn 
imparts  an  analogous  movement  to  the 
molecules  of  b.  For,  as  the  ethereal  me- 
dium is  of  vastly  less  density  than  the  vi- 
brating molecules,  each  of  these  oscillations 
will  produce  in  it  a determinate  wave, 
which  is  propagated  through  it  according 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  undulations,  in  such 
a way  that  the  ether  would  be  in  repose 
after  the  wave  had  passed,  were  it  not  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  continuing  vibration 
of  the  molecules.  At  each  vibration  the 
molecules  of  a lose  a part  of  their  vis  viva , 
by  the  quantity  they  have  communicated 
to  the  ethereal  wave,  the  intensity  or  am- 
plitude of  the  wave  becoming  less  and  less 
as  this  abstraction  of  force  is  going  on.  But 
the  ether  being  of  uniform  density  and  elas- 
ticity throughout,  each  of  its  particles  com- 
municates the  whole  «'*  viva  it  has  received 
to  the  next  adjacent,  and  would  instantly 
come  to  rest  were  it  not  again  disturbed  by' 
the  vibrations  of  the  material  molecules. 
These  elementary  considerations  show  how 
it  is  that  a wave  of  sound  passes  through 
the  air,  or  of  light  through  the  ether,  and 
the  particles  of  those  media  come  instantly 
to  rest ; but  a hot  body  or  a vibrating  string 
persists  iu  its  motions,  which  only  undergo 
a gradual  decline.  If  the  vibrating  mole- 
cule was  in  a medium  of  the  same  density, 
it  would  impart  to  it  all  its  motion  at  once, 
and  in  the  same  way  that  a heavy  molecule 
gradually  communicates  its  motion  to  the 
ether,  so  in  its  turn  docs  the  ether  to  other 
systems  of  molecules. 

Upon  these  principles  we  may  explain 
the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  From 
a shining  body  undulations  are  propagated 
in  the  ether,  and  these,  impinging  on  a phos- 
phorescent surface,  throw  its  molecules  into 
a vibratory  movement.  These  in  their  turn 
impress  on  the  ether  undulations;  but  by 
reason  of  the  difference  of  its  density  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  molecules,  they  do 
not  lose  their  motion  at  once ; it  continues 
for  a time,  gradually  declining  away  and 
ceasing  when  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules  is 
exhausted. 

When  a phosphorescent  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  luminous  source,  it  necessarily  under- 
goes a rise  of  temperature,  and  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts  is  diminished,  but  after  its  re- 
moval from  that  source,  as  the  temperature 
declines  and  radiation  goes  on,  the  cohesion 
increases,  and  a restraint  is  put  on  those 
motions. 

Now  let  the  phosphorus  have  its  tempera- 


ture raised,  and  the  cohesion  of  its  mole- 
cules be  thereby  weakened,  and  the  restraint 
on  their  motions  abated.  At  once  they  re- 
sume their  oscillations,  and  continue  them 
to  an  extent  that  belongs  to  the  tempera- 
ture used.  When  this  has  passed  away,  a 
still  higher  temperature  will  release  them 
once  more,  and  the  glowing  will  again  be 
resumed. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  we  could 
cause  the  surface  of  a mass  of  water  on 
which  circular  waves  are  rising  and  falling 
to  be  instantaneously  congealed  f It  might 
be  kept  in  that  condition  for  a thousand 
years,  and  then,  if  instantaneously  thawed, 
the  waves  would  resume  their  ancient  mo- 
tion from  the  point  at  which  it  was  arrest- 
ed, and  it  would  now  go  on  to  its  completion. 

So  with  these  phosphori.  Exposed  to 
light  of  a suitable  intensity,  their  parts  be- 
gin to  vibrate;  but  the  freedom  of  those 
motions  is  interfered  with  by  their  cohesion. 
Amplitude  of  vibration  must  always  be  af- 
fected by  cohesion,  and  if  the  ray  be  re- 
moved and  the  temperature  be  permitted  to 
decline,  the  restraint  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  they  pass  into  a condition  some- 
what like  that  which  has  just  been  illus- 
trated. It  matters  not  how  long  a time 
may  intervene,  rise  of  temperature  will  en- 
able them  to  resume  their  motions. 

These  principles  give  an  explanation  of 
all  the  facts  we  observe.  We  see  how  it  is 
that  as  we  advance  from  one  temperature 
to  another  the  phosphorus  will  resume  its 
glow,  and  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  for  every 
degree  a certain  amount  of  vibratory  move- 
ment that  can  be  accomplished,  or,  to  use  a 
different  phrase,  a certain  amount  of  light 
that  can  be  set  free.  It  also  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  different  solids  will  display  these 
motions  with  different  degrees  of  facility, 
and  hence  shine  for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  with  lights  of  different  intensities. 

But  in  liquids  and  gases,  which  want  that 
particular  condition  of  cohesion  character- 
istic of  the  solid  state,  and  the  parts  of 
which  move  freely  among  each  other,  phos- 
phorescence can  not  take  place,  for  it  de- 
pends on  the  influence  that  cohesion  has 
had  in  restraining  the  vibratory  movements. 

Further,  the  condition  of  opacity  does  not 
permit  phosphorescence  to  be  established. 
The  exciting  ray  can  not  find  access  to  dis- 
turb the  interior  layers  of  the  mass,  and  even 
if  it  did,  and  phosphorescence  ensued,  how 
could  we  expect  to  be  able  to  discover  it 
through  the  impervious  veil  of  the  superfi- 
cial layers  f The  light  of  the  most  brilliant 
phosphorus  can  not  be  seen  through  the 
thinnest  gold-leaf.  Its  intensity  is  vastly 
too  small.  These  are  the  reasons  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  detecting 
phosphorescence  in  metals  and  black  bodies. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  explanation 
that  I am  led  to  believe  that  all  the  facts 
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of  phosphorescence  can  be  folly  explained 
on  the  principles  of  the  communication  of 
vibratory  motion  through  the  ether ; that  as 
upon  that  theory  an  incandescent  body 
maintained  at  incandescence  would  eventu- 
ally compel  a cold  body  in  its  presence  to 
come  up  to  its  own  temperature  by  making 
its  particles  execute  movements  like  those 
of  its  own,  so  the  sunshine  or  the  flash  of  an 
electric  spark  compels  a vibratory  move- 


ment in  the  bodies  on  which  its  rays  fall; 
that  these  vibrations  are  interfered  with  by 
cohesion  in  the  case  of  solids,  bnt  that  they 
are  instantly  established  aud  almost  as  in- 
stantly cease  in  the  case  of  liquids  and 
gases ; that  reducing  the  cohesion  of  a solid 
by  raising  its  temperature  permits  a resump- 
tion of  the  movement ; and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  opacity,  whether  metallic  or  other- 
wise, is  a bar  to  the  whole  phenomenon. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ZOE  was  the  first  to  speak,  or  rather  to 
gasp.  “ Why  do  you  come  here  !” 

“ Because  you  are  here.” 

“ And  how  dare  you  come  where  I am  f — 
now  your  falsehood  is  found  out  and  flung 
into  my  very  face !” 

“ I have  never  been  false  to  you.  At  this 
moment  I suffer  for  my  fidelity.” 

“ You  suffer  f lam  glad  of  it.  How  f” 

“ In  many  ways;  but  they  are  all  light, 
compared  with  my  fear  of  losing  your  love.” 

“ I will  listen  to  no  idle  words,”  said  Zoe, 
sternly.  “A  lady  claimed  you  before  my 
face;  why  did  you  not  stand  firm  like  a man, 
and  say, 1 You  have  no  claim  on  me  now ; I 
have  a right  to  love  another,  and  I do!’ 
Why  did  you  fly! — because  you  were 
guilty.” 

“ No,”  said  he,  doggedly.  “ Surprised  and 
confounded,  but  not  guilty.  Fool!  idiot! 
that  I was,  I lost  my  head  entirely.  Yes, 
it  is  hopeless.  You  must  despise  me.  You 
have  a right  to  despise  me.” 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  said  Zoe:  “you  never 
lose  your  head.  You  are  always  self-pos- 
sessed and  artful.  Would  to  Heaven  I had 
never  seen  you  I”  She  was  violent. 

He  gave  her  time.  “ Zoe,”  said  he,  after 
a while,  “ if  I had  not  lost  my  head,  should 
I have  ill-treated  a lady  and  nearly  killed 
her!” 

“Ah!”  said  Zoe,  sharply,  “that  is  what 
you  have  been  suffering  from.  Remorse. 
And  well  you  may.  You  ought  to  go  back 
to  her,  and  ask  her  pardon  on  your  knees. 
Indeed,  it  is  all  you  have  left  to  do  now.” 

“I  know  I ought.” 

“Then  do  what  you  ought.  Good-by.” 

“ I can  not.  I hate  her.” 

“What,  because  you  have  broken  her 
heart,  and  nearly  killed  her  f” 

“No;  but  because  she  has  come  between 
me  and  the  ouly  woman  I ever  really  loved, 
or  ever  can.” 

“ She  would  not  have  done  that  if  yon  had 
not  given  her  the  right.  I see  her  now ; she 
looked  justice,  and  you  looked  guilt.  Words 
are  idle,  when  I can  see  her  face  before  me 
still.  No  woman  could  look  like  that  who 
was  in  the  wrong.  Bnt  yon — guilt  made 


you  a coward:  you  were  false  to  her  and 
fcdse  to  me ; and  so  you  ran  away  from  us 
both.  You  would  have  talked  either  of  us 
over,  alone ; but  we  were  together : so  you 
ran  away.  You  have  found  me  alone  now, 
so  you  are  brave  again ; but  it  is  too  late. 
I am  undeceived.  I decline  to  rob  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  of  her  lover ; so  good-by.” 

And  this  time  she  was  really  going,  but 
he  stopped  her.  “ At  least  don’t  go  with  a 
falsehood  on  your  lips,”  said  he,  coldly. 

“ A falsehood  I — Me !” 

“Yes,  it  is  a falsehood.  How  con  you 
pretend  I left  that  lady  for  you,  when  you 
know  my  connection  with  her  had  entirely 
ceased  ten  months  before  I ever  saw  your 
face!” 

This  staggered  Zoe  a moment ; so  did  the 
heat  and  sense  of  iqjustice  he  threw  into  his 
voice. 

“ I forgot  that,”  said  she,  naively.  Then, 
recovering  herself, “You  may  have  parted 
with  her ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
consented.  Fickle  men  desert  constant 
women.  It  is  done  every  day.” 

“ You  are  mistaken  again,”  said  he. 
“ When  I first  saw  you,  I had  ceased  to  think 
of  Mademoiselle  Klosking ; but  it  was  not 
so  when  I first  left  her.  I did  not  desert 
her.  I tore  myself  from  her.  I had  a great 
affection  for  her.” 

“ You  dare  to  tell  me  that!  Well,  at  all 
events,  it  is  the  truth.  Why  did  you  leave 
her,  then  !” 

“ Out  of  self-respect.  I was  poor,  she  was 
rich  and  admired.  Men  sent  her  bouquets 
and  bracelets,  and  flattered  her  behind  the 
scenes,  and  I was  lowered  in  my  own  eyes : 
so  I left  her.  I was  unhappy  for  a time; 
but  I had  my  pride  to  support  me,  and  the 
wound  was  healed  long  before  I knew  what 
it  was  to  love,  really  to  love.” 

There  was  nothing  here  that  Zoe  could 
contradict.  She  kept  silence,  and  was  mys- 
tified. 

Then  she  attacked  him  on  another  quar- 
ter. “Have  you  written  to  her  since  you 
behaved  like  a ruffian  to  her  !” 

“No.  And  I never  will,  come  what  may. 
It  is  wicked  of  me ; but  I hate  her.  I am 
compelled  to  esteem  her.  But  I hate  her.” 

Zoe  could  quite  understand  that ; but  in 
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spit©  of  that  she  said,  “ Of  course  you  do. 
Men  always  hate  those  they  have  used  ill. 
Why  did  you  not  write  to  met  Had  a mind 
to  be  impartial,  I suppose  f” 

“I  had  reason  to  believe  it  would  have 
been  intercepted.” 

“ For  shame ! Vizard  is  incapable  of  such 
a thing.” 

“ Ah,  you  don’t  know  how  he  is  changed. 
He  looks  on  me  as  a mad  dog.  Consider, 
Zoe : do,  pray,  take  the  real  key  to  it  all. 
He  is  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 
madly  in  love  with  her : and  I have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  injure  her — nearly  to  kill 
her.  I dare  say  he  thinks  it  is  on  your  ac- 
count he  hates  me ; but  men  deceive  them- 
selves. It  is  for  her  he  hates  me.” 

“ Oh !” 

“ Ay.  Think  for  a moment,  and  you  will 
see  it  is.  You  are  not  in  his  confidence. 
I am  sure  he  has  never  told  you  that  he  or- 
dered his  keepers  to  shoot  me  down  if  I came 
about  the  house  at  night.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no  I”  cried  Zoe. 

“ Do  you  know  he  has  raised  the  country 
against  me,  and  has  warrants  out  against 
me  for  forgery,  because  I was  taken  in  by  a 
rogue  who  gave  me  bills  with  sham  names 
on  them,  and  I got  Vizard  to  cash  them! 
As  soon  as  we  found  out  how  I had  been 
tricked,  my  uncle  and  I offered  at  once  to 
pay  him  back  his  money.  But  no ! he  pre- 
fers to  keep  the  bills  as  a weapon.” 

Zoe  began  to  be  puzzled  a little.  But 
she  said,  “ You  have  been  a long  time  dis- 
covering all  these  grievances.  Why  have 
you  held  no  communication  all  this  timet” 

“Because  you  were  inaccessible.  Does 
not  your  own  heart  tell  you  that  I have  been 
all  these  weeks  trying  to  communicate,  and 
unable  f Why,  I came  three  times  under 
your  window  at  night,  and  you  never,  never 
would  look  out.” 

“ I did  look  out  ever  so  often.” 

“ If  I had  been  you,  I should  have  looked 
ten  thousand  times.  I only  left  off  coming 
when  I heard  the  keepers  were  ordered  to 
shoot  me  down.  Not  that  I should  have 
cared  much,  for  I am  desperate.  But  I had 
just  sense  enough  left  to  see  that,  if  my 
dead  body  had  been  brought  bleeding  into 
your  hall  some  night,  none  of  yon  would 
ever  have  been  happy  again.  Your  eyes 
would  have  been  opened,  all  of  you.  Well, 
Zoe,  you  left  Vizard  Court;  that  I learned: 
but  it  was  only  this  morning  I could  find 
out  where  you  were  gone : and  you  see  I am 
here — with  a price  upon  my  head.  Please 
read  Vizard’s  advertisements.” 

She  took  them  and  read  them.  A hot 
flush  mounted  to  her  cheek. 

“ You  see,”  said  he,  “ I am  to  be  imprison- 
ed if  I set  my  foot  in  Barfordshire.  Well,  it 
will  be  false  imprisonment,  and  Mademoiselle 
Klosking’s  lover  will  smart  for  it.  At  all 
events,  I shall  take  no  orders  but  from  you. 


You  have  been  deceived  by  appearances.  I 
shall  do  all  I can  to  undeceive  you,  and  if  I 
can  not,  there  will  be  no  need  to  imprison 
me  for  a deceit  of  which  I was  the  victim, 
nor  to  shoot  me  like  a dog  for  loving  you. 
I will  take  my  broken  heart  quietly  away, 
and  leave  Barfordshire,  and  England,  and 
the  world,  for  aught  I care.” 

Then  he  cried ; and  that  made  her  cry  di- 
rectly. 

“Ah!”  she  sighed,  “we  are  unfortunate. 
Appearances  are  so  deceitful.  I see  I havo 
judged  too  hastily,  and  listened  too  little 
to  my  own  heart,  that  always  made  excuses. 
But  it  is  too  late  now.” 

“ Why  too  late  T” 

“It  is.” 

“ But  why  T” 

“ It  all  looked  so  ugly,  and  you  were  si- 
lent. We  are  unfortunate.  My  brother 
would  never  let  us  marry ; and,  besides — 
Oh,  why  did  you  not  come  before  V9 

“ I might  os  well  say,  Why  did  you  not 
look  out  of  your  window  f You  could  have 
done  it  without  risking  your  life,  as  I did. 
Or  why  did  you  not  advertise  f You  might 
have  invited  an  explanation  from  (E.  S.,’ 
under  cover  to  so-and-so.” 

“ Ladies  never  think  of  such  things.  You 
know  that  very  well.” 

“ Ob,  I don’t  complain ; but  I do  say  that 
those  who  love  should  not  be  ready  to  re- 
proach; they  should  put  a generous  con- 
struction. You  might  have  known,  and  you 
ought  to  have  known,  that  I was  struggling 
to  find  you,  and  tom  with  anguish  at  my 
impotence.” 

“No,  no.  I am  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  all  my  friends  agaiust  you.  It  is 
they  who  have  parted  us.” 

“ How  can  they  part  us,  if  you  love  me 
still  as  I love  you  f” 

“ Because  for  the  last  fortnight  I have  not 
loved  you,  but  hated  you,  and  doubted  you, 
and  thought  my  only  chance  of  happiness 
was  to  imitate  your  indifference  : and  while 
I was  thinking  so,  another  person  has  come 
forward ; one  whom  I have  always  esteem- 
ed : and  now,  in  my  pity  and  despair,  I have 
given  him  hopes.”  She  hid  her  burning  face 
in  her  hands. 

“ I see ; you  are  false  to  me,  and  therefore 
you  have  suspected  me  of  being  false  to 
you.” 

At  that  she  raised  her  head  high  directly. 
“Edward,  you  are  uujust.  Look  in  my  faco 
and  you  may  see  what  I have  suffered  be- 
fore I could  bring  myself  to  condemn  you/ 

“ What ! your  paleness ; that  dark  rim  un- 
der your  lovely  eyes — am  I the  cause  V9 

“ Indeed  you  are.  But  I forgive  you.  You 
are  sadly  pale  and  worn  too.  Oh,  how  un- 
fortunate we  are !” 

“ Do  not  cry,  dearest,”  said  he.  “ Do  not 
despair.  Be  calm,  and  let  me  know  the 
worst.  I will  not  reproach  you,  though  you 
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hare  reproached  me.  I love  yon  as  no  wom- 
an can  love.  Come,  tell  me.” 

“ Then  the  truth  is,  Lord  Uxmoor  has  re- 
newed his  attention  to  me.” 

“Ah!” 

“ He  has  been  here  every  day.” 

Severn©  groaned. 

“Aunt  Maitland  was  on  his  side,  and 
spoke  so  kindly  to  me,  and  he  saved  my  life 
from  a furious  bull.  He  is  brave,  noble, 
good,  and  he  loves  me.  I have  committed 
myself.  I can  not  draw  back  \tith  honor.” 

“ But  from  me  you  can,  because  I am  poor 
and  hated,  and  have  no  title.  If  you  are 
committed  to  him,  you  are  engaged  to  me.” 

“Iam;  so  now  I can  go  neither  way.  If 
I had  poison,  I would  take  it  this  moment, 
and  end  all.” 

“ For  God’s  sake,  don’t  talk  so.  I am  sure 
you  exaggerate.  You  can  not,  in  these  few 
days,  have  pledged  your  faith  to  another. 
Let  me  see  your  finger.  Ah  ! there’s  my  ring 
on  it  still : bless  you,  my  own  darling  Zoe — 
bless  you and  he  covered  her  hand  with 
kisses,  and  bedewed  it  with  his  ever-ready 
tears. 

The  gill  began  to  melt,  and  all  power  to 
ooze  out  of  her,  mind  and  body.  She  sighed 
deeply,  and  said,  “ What  can  I do — I don’t 
say  with  honor  and  credit,  but  with  decency 
— what  can  I do  f” 

“ Tell  me,  first,  what  you  have  said  to  him 
that  you  consider  so  compromising.” 

Zoe,  with  many  sighs,  replied : “ I believe 
— I said — I was  unhappy.  And  so  I was. 
And  I owned — that  I admired — and  esteem- 
ed him.  And  so  I do.  And  then  of  course 
he  wanted  more,  and  I could  not  give  more ; 
and  he  asked  might  he  try  and  make  me  love 
him ; and — I said — I am  afraid  I said — he 
might,  if  he  could.” 

“ And  a very  proper  answer,  too.” 

“ Ah ! but  I said  he  might  come  every  day. 
It  is  idle  to  deceive  ourselves : I have  en- 
couraged his  addresses.  I can  do  nothing 
now  with  credit  but  die,  or  go  into  a con- 
vent.” 

“ When  did  you  say  this  ?” 

“This  very  day.” 

“Then  he  has  never  acted  on  it.” 

“ No,  but  he  will.  He  will  be  here  to- 
morrow for  certain.” 

“Then  your  course  is  plain.  You  must 
choose  to-night  between  him  and  me.  You 
must  dismiss  him  by  letter,  or  me  upon  this 
spot.  I have  not  much  fortune  to  offer  you, 
and  no  coronet ; but  I love  you,  and  you  have 
seen  me  reject  a lovely  and  accomplished 
woman,  whom  I esteem  as  much  as  you  do 
this  lord.  Reject  him  ? Why,  you  have 
seen  me  fling  her  away  from  me  like  a dog 
sooner  than  leave  you  in  a moment’s  doubt 
of  my  love  : if  you  can  not  write  a civil  note 
declining  an  earl  for  me,  your  love  is  not 
worthy  of  mine,  and  I will  begone  with  my 
love.  I will  not  take  it  to  Mademoiselle 
Vox.  LV. — No.  335.-8 
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Klosking,  though  I esteem  her  as  you  do  this 
lord ; but,  at  all  events,  I will  take  it  away 
from  you,  and  leave  you  my  curse  instead, 
for  a false,  fickle  girl  that  could  not  wait 
one  little  month,  but  must  fall,  with  her  en- 
gaged ring  on  her  finger,  into  another  man’s 
arms.  Oh,  Zoe ! Zoe ! who  could  have  be- 
lieved this  of  you  ?” 

“ Don’t  reproach  me.  I won’t  bear  it,”  she 
cried,  wildly. 

“ I hope  not  to  have  to  reproach  you,”  said 
he,  firmly ; “ I can  not  conceive  your  hesita- 
ting.” 

“Iam  worn  out.  Love  has  been  too  great 
a torment.  Oh,  if  I could  find  peace !” 

Again  her  tears  flowed. 

He  put  on  a sympathizing  air.  “ You  shall  * 

have  peace.  Dismiss  him  as  I tell  you,  and 
he  will  trouble  you  no  more ; shake  hands 
with  me,  and  say  you  prefer  him , and  I will 
trouble  you  no  more.  But  with  two  lovers, 
peace  is  out  of  the  question,  and  so  is  self- 
respect.  I know  I could  not  vacillate  be- 
tween you  and  Mademoiselle  Klosking  or 
any  other  woman.” 

“Ah,  Edward,  if  I do  this,  you  ought  to 
love  me  very  dearly.” 

“ I shall.  Better  than  ever — if  possible.” 

“ And  never  make  me  jealous  again.” 

“ I never  shall,  dearest.  Our  troubles  are 
over.” 

“ Edward,  I have  been  very  unhappy.  I 
could  not  bear  these  doubts  again.” 

“ You  shall  never  be  unhappy  again*” 

“ I must  do  what  you  require,  I suppose. 
That  is  how  it  always  ends.  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear!” 

“Zoe,  it  must  be  done.  You  know  it 
must.” 

“ I warn  you  I shall  do  it  as  kindly  as  I 
can.” 

“ Of  course  you  will  You  ought  to.” 

“ I must  go  in  now.  I feel  very  cold.” 

“ How  soon  to-morrow  will  you  meet  mo 
here  I” 

“ When  you  please,”  said  she,  languidly. 

“ At  ten  o’clock  !” 

“Yes.” 

Then  there  was  a tender  parting,  and  Zoe 
went  slowly  in.  She  went  to  her  own  room, 
just  to  think  it  all  over  alone.  She  caught 
sight  of  her  face  in  the  glass.  Her  cheeks 
had  regained  color,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
as  stars.  She  stopped  and  looked  at  herself. 

“ There  now,”  said  she,  “ and  I seem  to  my- 
self to  live  again.  I was  mad  to  think  I 
could  ever  love  any  man  but  him.  He  is 
my  darling,  my  idol.” 

There  was  no  late  dinner  at  Somerville 
Villa.  Indeed,  ladies,  left  to  themselves,  sel- 
dom dine  late.  Nature  is  strong  in  them, 
and  they  are  hungriest  when  the  sun  is  high. 

At  seven  o’clock  Zoe  Vizard  was  seated  at 
her  desk  trying  to  write  to  Lord  Uxmoor. 

She  sighed,  she  moaned,  she  began,  and 
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dropped  the  pen  and  hid  her  face.  She  be- 
came almost  wild ; and  in  that  state  she  at 
last  dashed  off  what  follows : 

• 

“ Dear  Lord  Uxmoor, — For  pity's  sake 
forgive  the  mad  words  I said  to  you  to-day. 
It  is  impossible.  I can  do  no  more  than  ad- 
mire and  esteem  you.  My  heart  is  gone  from 
me  forever.  Pray  forgive  me,  though  I do 
not  deserve  it ; and  never  see  me  nor  look  at 
me  again.  I ask  pardon  for  my  vacillation. 
It  has  been  disgraceful ; but  it  has  ended, 
and  I was  under  a great  error,  which  I can 
not  explain  to  you,  when  I led  yon  to  believe 
I had  a heart  to  give  you.  My  eyes  are  open- 
ed. Our  paths  lie  asunder.  Pray,  pray  for- 
' give  me,  if  it  is  possible.  I will  never  for- 
give myself,  nor  cease  to  bless  and  revere 
you,  whom  I have  used  so  ill. 

“Zoe  Vizard.'' 

That  day  Uxmoor  dined  alone  with  his 
mother,  for  a wonder,  and  he  told  her  how 
Miss  Vizard  had  come  round;  he  told  her 
also  about  the  bull,  but  so  vilely  that  she 
hardly  comprehended  he  had  been  in  any 
danger:  these  encounters  are  rarely  de- 
scribed to  the  life,  except  by  us  who  avoid 
them — except  on  paper. 

Lady  Uxmoor  was  much  pleased.  She 
was  a proud,  politic  lady,  and  this  was  a ju- 
dicious union  of  two  powerful  houses  in  the 
county,  and  one  that  would  almost  command 
the  elections.  But,  above  all,  she  knew  her 
son’s  heart  was  in  the  match,  and  she  gave 
him  a mother's  sympathy. 

As  she  retired,  Bhe  kissed  him,  and  said, 
“ When  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  prize,  tell 
me,  and  I will  call  upon  her." 

Being  alone,  Lord  Uxmoor  lighted  a cigar 
and  smoked  it  in  measureless  content.  The 
servant  brought  him  a note  on  a salver.  It 
had  come  by  hand.  Uxmoor  opened  it,  and 
read  every  word  straight  through,  down  to 
“ Zoe  Vizard read  it,  and  sat  petrified. 

He  read  it  again.  He  felt  a sort  of  sick- 
ness come  over  him.  He  swallowed  a tum- 
bler of  port,  a wine  he  rarely  touched ; but 
he  felt  worse  now  than  after  the  bull-fight. 
This  done,  he  rose  and  stalked  like  a wound- 
ed lion  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
on  the  same  floor,  and  laid  the  letter  before 
his  mother. 

“ You  are  a woman,  too,”  said  he,  a little 
helplessly.  “ Tell  me — what  on  earth  does 
this  mean  ?” 

The  dowager  read  it  slowly  and  keenly, 
and  said,  “ It  means — another  man.” 

“ Ah !”  said  Uxmoor,  with  a sort  of  snarl. 

“ Have  you  seen  any  one  about  her  f” 

“No ; not  lately.  At  Vizard  Court  there 
was.  But  that  is  all  over  now,  I conclude. 
It  was  a Mr.  Severne,  an  adventurer,  a fel- 
low that  was  caught  out  in  a lie  before  us 
all.  Vizard  tells  me  a lady  came  and  claimed 
him  before  Miss  Vizard,  and  he  ran  away.”  : 


“ An  unworthy  attachment,  in  short  f” 

“ Very  unworthy,  if  it  was  an  attachment 
at  all.” 

“Was  he  at  Vizard  Court  when  she  de- 
clined your  hand  f” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did  he  remain,  after  you  went  T” 

“ I suppose  so.  Yes,  he  must  have.” 

“ Then  the  whole  thing  is  clear : that  man 
has  come  forward  again  unexpectedly,  or 
written,  and  she  dismisses  you.  My  dar- 
ling, there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do. 
Leave  her,  and  thank  her  for  telling  yon  in 
time.  A less  honorable  fool  would  have 
hidden  it,  and  then  we  might  have  had  a 
Countess  of  Uxmoor  in  the  Divorce  Court 
some  day  or  other.” 

“ I had  better  go  abroad,”  said  Uxmoor, 
with  a groan.  “This  country  is  poisoned 
for  me.” 

“Go,  by  all  means.  Let  Janneway  pack 
up  your  things  to-morrow.” 

“ I should  like  to  kill  that  fellow  first.” 

“You  will  not  even  waste  a thought  on 
him,  if  you  are  my  son.” 

“ You  are  right,  mother.  What  am  I to 
say  to  her  f ” 

“ Not  a word.” 

“ What,  not  answer  her  letter  ? It  is  hum- 
ble enough,  I am  sure — poor  soul ! Mother, 
I am  wretched,  but  I am  not  bitter,  and  my 
rival  will  revenge  me.” 

“ Uxmoor,  your  going  abroad  is  the  only 
answer  she  shall  have.  The  wisest  man, 
in  these  matters,  who  ever  lived  has  left  a 
rule  of  conduct  to  every  well-born  man — a 
rule  which,  believe  me,  is  wisdom  itself: 

* Le  bruit  eat  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  eat  pour  le  sot ; 
L ’bonne te  homme  tromp6  8’61oigne,  et  ne  dit  mot’ 

You  will  make  a tour,  and  not  say  a word 
to  Miss  Vizard,  good,  bad,  nor  indifferent.  I 
insist  upon  that.” 

“Very  well.  Thank  you,  dear  mother: 
you  guide  me,  and  don't  let  me  make  a fool 
of  myself,  for  I am  terribly  cut  up.  You 
will  be  the  only  Countess  of  Uxmoor  in  my 
day.” 

Then  he  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  she  kiss- 
ed his  head  and  cried  over  him;  but  her 
tears  only  made  this  proud  lady  stronger. 

Next  day  he  started  on  his  travels. 

Now,  but  for  Zoe,  he  would  on  no  account 
have  left  England  just  then ; for  he  was  just 
going  to  build  model  cottages  in  his  own 
village,  upon  designs  of  his  own,  each  with 
a little  plot,  and  a public  warehouse  or  gran- 
ary, with  divisions  for  their  potatoes  and 
apples,  etc.  However,  he  turned  this  over 
in  his  mind  while  he  was  packing ; he  placed 
certain  plans  and  papers  in  his  dispatch- 
box,  and  took  his  ticket  to  Taddington,  in- 
stead of  going  at  once  to  London.  fYom 
Taddington  he  drove  over  to  Hillstoke,  and 
asked  for  Miss  Gale.  They  told  him  she  was 
fixed  at  Vizard  Court.  That  vexed  him : he 
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did  not  want  to  meet  Vizard.  He  thought 
it  the  part  of  a Jerry  Sneak  to  go  and  howl 
to  a brother  against  his  sister.  Yet,  if  Viz- 
ard questioned  him,  how  could  he  conceal  j 
there  was  something  wrong  f However,  he 
went  down  to  Vizard  Court ; but  said  to  the  j 
servant  who  opened  the  door,  “lam  rather 
in  a hurry,  Sir : do  you  think  that  you  could 
procure  me  a few  minutes  with  Miss  Gale  f 
You  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Vizard.” 

“Yes,  my  laud.  Certainly,  my  laud. 
Please  step  in  the  morning-room,  my  laud. 
Mr.  Vizard  is  out.” 

That  was  fortunate,  and  Miss  Gale  came 
down  to  him  directly. 

Fanny  took  that  opportunity  to  chatter 
and  tell  Mademoiselle  Klosking  all  about 
Lord  Uxmoor  and  his  passion  for  Zoe. 
“And  he  will  have  her,  too,”  said  she,  boldly^ 

Lord  Uxmoor  told  Miss  Gale  he  had  call- 
ed upon  business.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  for  a time,  and  wished  to  place  his  proj- 
ects under  the  care  of  a person  who  could 
really  sympathize  with  them,  and  make  ad- 
ditions to  them,  if  necessary.  “ Men,”  said 
he,  “ are  always  making  oversights  in  mat- 
ters of  domestic  comfort:  besides,  you  are 
full  of  ideas.  I want  you  to  be  viceroy 
with  full  power,  and  act  just  as  you  would 
if  the  village  belonged  to  you.” 

Rhoda  colored  high  at  the  compliment. 

“Wells,  cows,  granary,  real  education — 
what  you  like,”  said  he.  “ I know  your 
mind.  Begin  abolishing  the  lower  orders 
in  the  only  way  they  can  be  got  rid  of — by 
raising  them  in  comfort,  cleanliness,  decen- 
cy, and  knowledge.  Then  1 shall  not  be 
missed.  Pm  going  abroad.” 

“ Going  abroad  f” 

“Yes.  Here  are  my  plans:  alter  them 
for  the  better,  if  you  can.  All  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  villagers.  Weekly  wages. 
We  buy  materials.  They  will  be  more  rec- 
onciled to  improved  dwellings,  when  they 
build  them  themselves.  Here  are  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  people  who  will  furnish  mon- 
ey. It  will  entail  travelling ; but  my  peo- 
ple will  always  meet  you  at  the  station,  if 
you  telegraph  from  Taddington.  You  ac- 
cept ? A thousand  thanks.  I am  afraid  I 
must  be  off.” 

She  went  into  the  hall  with  him,  half 
bewildered,  and  only  at  the  door  found  time 
to  ask  after  Zoe  Vizard. 

“A  little  better,  I think,  than  when  she 
came.” 

“ Does  she  know  you  are  going  abroad  f ” 

“No.  I don’t  think  she  does,  yet.  It 
was  settled  all  in  a hurry.” 

He  escaped  further  questioning  by  hur- 
rying away. 

Miss  Gale  was  still  looking  after  him, ; 
when  Ina  Klosking  came  down,  dressed  for  j 
a walk,  and  leaning  lightly  on  Miss  Dover’s 
arm.  This  was  by  previous  consent  of  Miss 
Gale.  i 


“Well,  dear,”  said  Fanny,  “what  did  he 
say  to  you  f” 

“ Something  that  has  surprised  and  puz- 
zled me  very  piuch.”  She  then  related  the 
whole  conversation,  with  her  usual  precision. 

Ina  Klosking  observed  quietly  to  Fanny 
that  this  did  not  look  like  successful  yrooing. 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  said  Fanny,  stoutly. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Gale,  did  you  not  ask  him  about 
her  f ” 

“Certainly  I did;  and  he  said  she  was 
better  than  when  she  first  came.” 

“ There !”  said  Fanny,  triumphantly. 

Miss  Gale  gave  her  a little  pinch,  and  she 
dropped  the  subject. 

Vizard  returned,  and  found  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  walking  on  his  gravel.  He  offered 
herdiis  arm,  and  was  a happy  man,  parading 
her  very  slowly,  and  supporting  her  steps, 
and  purring  his  congratulations  into  her 
ear.  “ Suppose  I were  to  invite  you  to  din- 
ner, what  would  you  say!” 

“ I think  I should  say, 1 To-morrow.’  ” 

“ And  a very  good  answer,  too.  To-mor- 
row shall  be  a fits.” 

“ You  spoil  me.” 

“ That  is  impossible.” 

It  was  strange  to  see  them  together ; he 
so  happy,  she  so  apathetic,  yet  gracious. 

Next  morning  came  a bit  of  human  na- 
ture— a letter  from  Zoe  to  Fanny,  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  praises  of  Lord  Ux- 
moor. She  told  the  Bull  story  better  than 
I have — if  possible — and,  in  short,  made 
Uxmoor  a hero  of  romance. 

Fanny  carried  this  in  triumph  to  the 
other  ladies,  and  read  it  out.  “ There !”  said 
she.  “ Didn’t  I tell  you  I” 

Rhoda  read  the  letter,  and  owned  herself 
puzzled.  “I  am  not,  then,”  said  Fanny : 

“ they  are  engaged — over  the  bull ; like  Eu- 
ropa  and — I forget  who — and  so  he  is  not 
afraid  to  go  abroad  now.  That  is  just  like 
the  9 len.  They  cool  directly  the  chase  is 
over.” 

Now  the  truth  was  that  Zoe  was  trying 
to  soothe  her  conscience  with  eloquent 
praises  of  the  man  she  had  dismissed,  and 
felt  guilty. 

Ina  Klosking  said  little.  She  was  puz- 
zled too  at  first.  She  asked  to  see  Zoo’s 
handwriting.  The  letter  was  handed  to 
her.  She  studied  the  characters.  “It  is 
a good  hand,”  she  said ; “ nothing  mean 
there.”  And  she  gave  it  back. 

But,  with  a glance,  she  had  read  the  ad- 
dress, and  learned  that  the  post-town  was 
Bagley. 

All  that  day,  at  intervals,  she  brought  her 
powerful  understanding  to  bear  on  the  par- 
adox ; and  though  she  had  not  the  facts 
and  the  clew  I have  given  the  reader,  she 
came  near  the  truth  in  an  essential  matter. 

She  satisfied  herself  that  Lord  Uxmoor  was 
not  engaged  to  Zoe  Vizard.  Clearly,  if  so, 
he  would  not  leave  England  for  months. 
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She  resolved  to  know  more ; and  just  before 
dinner  she  wrote  a line  to  Ashmead,  and  re- 
quested him  to  call  on  her  immediately. 

That  day  she  dined  with  Vizard  and  the 
ladies.  She  sat  at  Vizard’s  right  hand,  and 
he  told  her  how  proud  and  happy  he  was  to 
see  her  .there. 

She  blushed  faintly,  but  made  no  reply. 

She  retired  soon  after  dinner. 

All  next  day  she  expected  Ashmead. 

He  did  not  come. 

She  dined  with  Vizard  next  day,  and  re- 
tired to  the  drawing-room.  The  piano  was 
opened,  and  she  played  one  or  two  exquisite 
things,  and  afterward  tried  her  voice,  but 
only  in  scales,  and  somewhat  timidly,  for 
Miss  Gale  warned  her  she  might  lose  it  or 
spoil  it  if  she  strained  the  vocal  chord  while 
her  whole  system  was  weak. 

Next  day  Ashmead  came  with  apologies. 
He  had  spent  a day  in  the  cathedral  town 
on  business.  He  did  not  tell  her  how  he 
had  spent  that  day,  going  about  puffing  her 
as  the  greatest  singer  of  sacred  music  in 
the  world,  and  paving  the  way  to  her  en- 
gagement at  the  next  festival.  Yet  the 
single-hearted  Joseph  had  really  raised 
that  commercial  superstructure  upon  the 
sentiments  she  had  uttered  on  his  first  visit 
to  Vizard  Court. 

Ina  now  held  a private  conference  with 
him.  “I  think,”  said  she,  “I  have  heard 
you  say  you  were  once  an  actor.” 

“ I was,  madam,  and  a very  good  one,  too.” 

“ Cela  va  sans  dire . I never  knew  one  that 
was  not.  At  all  events,  yon  can  disguise 
yourself.” 

“Any  thing,  madam,  from  Grandfather 
Whitehead  to  a boy  in  a pinafore.  Famous 
for  my  makes  up.” 

“ I wish  you  to  watch  a certain  house,  and 
not  be  recognized  by  a person  who  knows 
you.” 

“Well,  madam,  nothing  is  infra  dig.  if 
done  for  you ; nothing  is  distasteful  if  done 
for  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  friend.  I have  thought 
it  well  to  put  my  instructions  on  paper.” 

“ Ay,  that  is  the  best  way.” 

She  handed  him  the  instructions.  He 
read  them,  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  “Ah, 
this  is  a commission  I undertake  with  pleas- 
ure, and  I’ll  execute  it  with  zeal.” 

He  left  her,  soon  after,  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  and  that  very  evening  he  was 
in  the  wardrobe  of  the  little  theatre,  rum- 
maging out  a suitable  costume,  and  also  in 
close  conference  with  the  wig- maker. 

Next  day  Vizard  had  his  mother’s  sables 
taken  out  and  aired,  and  drove  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  into  Taddington  in  an  open  car- 
riage. Fanny  told  her  they  were  his  moth- 
er’s sables,  and  none  to  compare  with  them 
in  the  country. 

On  returning  she  tried  her  voice  to  the 


harmonium  in  her  own  antechamber,  and 
found  it  was  gaining  strength — like  herself. 

Meantime  Zoe  Vizard  met  Severoe  in  the 
garden,  and  told  him  she  had  written  to 
Lord  Uxmoor,  and  he  would  never  visit  her 
again.  But  she  did  not  make  light  of  the 
sacrifice  this  time.  She  had  sacrificed  her 
own  self-respect  as  well  as  Uxmoor’s,  and 
she  was  sullen  and  tearful. 

He  had  to  be  very  wary  and  patient,  or 
she  would  have  parted  with  him  too,  and 
fled  from  both  of  them  to  her  brother. 

Uxmoor’s  wounded  pride  would  have  been 
soothed  could  he  have  been  present  at  the 
first  interview  of  this  pair.  He  would  have 
seen  Seveme  treated  with  a hauteur  and  a 
sort  of  savageness  he  himself  was  safe  from, 
safe  in  her  unshaken  esteem. 

But  the  world  is  made  for  those  who  can 
keep  their  temper,  especially  the  female 
part  of  the  world. 

Sad,  kind,  and  loving,  but  never  irritable, 
Severne  smoothed  down  and  soothed  and 
comforted  the  wounded  girl ; and,  seeing  her 
two  or  three  times  a day — for  she  was  com- 
pletely mistress  of  her  time — got  her  com- 
pletely into  his  power  again. 

Uxmoor  did  not  reply. 

She  had  made  her  selection.  Love  beck- 
oned forward.  It  was  useless  to  look  back. 

Love  was  omnipotent.  They  both  began 
to  recover  their  good  looks  as  if  by  magic ; 
and  as  Severne’s  passion,  though  wicked, 
was  earnest,  no  poor  bird  was  ever  more 
completely  entangled  by  bird-lime  than  Zoe 
was  caught  by  Edward  Severne. 

Their  usual  place  of  meeting  was  the 
shrubbery  attached  to  Somerville  Villa. 
The  trees,  being  young,  made  all  the  closer 
shade,  and  the  gravel-walk  meandered,  and 
shut  them  out  from  view. 

Severne  used  to  enter  this  shrubbery  by 
a little  gate  leading  from  the  meadow,  and 
wait  under  the  trees  till  Zoe  came  to  him. 
Vizard’s  advertisements  alarmed  him,  and 
he  used  to  see  the  coast  clear  before  he  en- 
tered the  shrubbery,  and  also  before  he  left 
it.  He  was  so  particular  in  this  that,  ob- 
serving one  day  an  old  man  doddering  about 
with  a basket,  he  would  not  go  in  till  he 
had  taken  a look  at  him.  He  found  it  was 
an  ancient  white-haired  villager  gathering 
mushrooms.  The  old  fellow  was  so  stiff, 
and  his  hand  so  trembling,  that  it  took  him 
about  a minute  to  gather  a single  fungus. 

To  give  a reason  for  coming  up  to  him, 
Seveme  said,  “ How  old  are  you,  old  man  ?” 

“ I be  ninety,  measter,  next  Martinmas- 
day.” 

“Only  ninety f”  said  our  Adonis,  con- 
temptuously; “you  look  a hundred  and 
ninety.” 

He  would  have  been  less  contemptuous 
had  he  known  that  the  mushrooms  were  all 
toad-stools,  and  the  village  centenaire  was 
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Mr.  Joseph  Aahmead,  resuming  his  original 
arts,  and  playing  Grandfather  Whitehead 
on  the  green  grass. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  told  Vizard  the 
time  drew  near  when  she  must  leave  his 
hospitable  house. 

“ Say  a month  hence,"  said  he. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Of  course  you  will  not  stay  to  gratify 
me,"  said  he,  half  sadly,  half  bitterly.  “ But 
you  will  have  to  stay  a week  or  two  longer 
par  ordonnance  du  mSdecin .” 

“ My  physician  is  reconciled  to  my  going. 
We  must  all  bow  to  necessity." 

This  was  said  too  firmly  to  admit  a reply. 

“ The  old  house  will  seem  very  dark  again 
whenever  you  do  go,"  said  Vizard,  plaint- 
ively. 

“It  will  soon  he  brightened  by  her  who 
is  its  true  and  lasting  light,"  was  the  steady 
reply. 

A day  or  two  passed  with  nothing  to  re- 
cord, except  that  Vizard  hung  about  Ina 
Klosking,  and  became,  if  possible,  more  en- 
amored of  her  and  more  unwilling  to  part 
with  her. 

Mr.  Aahmead  arrived  one  afternoon  about 
three  o’clock,  and  was  more  than  an  hour 
with  her.  They  conversed  very  earnestly, 
and  when  he  went,  Miss  Gale  found  her 
agitated. 

“ This  will  not  do,"  said  she. 

“ It  will  pass,  my  Mend,"  said  Ina.  “ I 
will  sleep.” 

She  laid  herself  down  and  slept  three 
hours  before  dinner. 

She  arose  refreshed,  and  dined  with  the 
little  party ; and  on  retiring  to  the  drawing- 
room, she  invited  Vizard  to  join  them  at  his 
convenience. 

He  made  it  his  convenience  in  ten  minutes. 

Then  she  opened  the  piano,  played  an  in- 
troduction, and  electrified  them  all  by  sing- 
ing the  leading  song  in  “ Siebel.”  She  did 
not  sing  it  so  powerfully  as  in  the  theatre ; 
she  would  not  have  done  that  even  if  she 
could ; but  still  she  sang  it  out,  and  nobly. 
It  seemed  a miracle  to  hear  such  singing  in 
a room. 

Vizard  was  in  raptures. 

They  cooled  suddenly  when  she  reminded 
him  what  he  hod  said,  that  she  must  stay 
till  she  could  sing  Siebel’s  song.  “I  keep 
to  the  letter  of  the  contract,"  said  she. 
“ My  friends,  this  is  my  last  night  at  Vizard 
Court.” 

“Please  try  and  shake  that  resolution," 
said  Vizard,  gravely,  to  Mesdemoiselles  Do- 
ver and  Gale. 

“ They  can  not,"  said  Ina.  44  It  is  my  des- 
tiny. And  yet,"  said  she,  after  a pause,  “ I 
would  not  have  you  remember  me  by  that 


flimsy  thing.  Let  me  sing  you  a song  your 
mother  loved ; let  me  be  remembered  in  this 
house,  as  a singer,  by  that." 

Then  she  sang  Handel’s  song : 

“ What  though  I trace  each  herb  and  flower 
That  decks  the  morning  dew; 

Did  I not  own  Jehovah’s  power, 

How  vain  were  all  I knew.” 

She  sang  it  with  amazing  purity,  volume, 
grandeur,  and  power ; the  lustres  rang  and 
shook,  the  hearts  were  thrilled,  and  the  very 
souls  of  the  hearers  ravished.  She  herself 
turned  a little  pale  in  singing  it,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

The  song  and  its  interpretation  were  so 
far  above  what  passes  for  music  that  they 
all  felt  compliments  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence. Their  eyes  and  their  long-drawn 
breath  paid  the  true  homage  to  that  great 
master  rightly  interpreted — a very  rare  oc- 
currence. 

“ Ah !"  said  she ; “that  was  the  hand  could 
brandish  Goliath’s  spear.” 

“ And  this  is  how  you  reconcile  us  to  los- 
ing you,"  said  Vizard.  “You  might  stay, 
at  least,  till  you  had  gone  through  my  poor 
mother’s  collection." 

“Ah!  I wish  I could.  But  I can  not.  I 
must  not.  My  Fate  forbids  it." 

“ 4 Fate’  and 1 destiny,’ " said  Vizard,  “ stuff 
and  nonsense.  We  make  our  own  destiny. 
Mine  is  to  be  eternally  disappointed,  and 
happiness  snatched  out  of  my  hands.” 

He  had  no  sooner  made  this  pretty  speech 
than  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  stalked  out 
of  the  room,  not  to  say  any  more  unwise 
things. 

This  burst  of  spleen  alarmed  Fanny  Do- 
ver. “ There,"  said  she,  “ now  you  can  not 
go.  He  is  very  angry." 

Ina  Klosking  said  she  was  sorry  for  that ; 
but  he  was  too  just  a man  to  be  angry  with 
her  long:  the  day  would  come  when  he 
would  approve  her  conduct.  Her  lip  quiv- 
ered a little  as  she  said  this,  and  the  water 
stood  in  her  eyes : and  this  was  remember- 
ed and  understood,  long  after,  both  by  Miss 
Dover  and  Rhoda  Gale. 

“When  does  your  Royal  Highness  pro- 
pose to  start  t"  inquired  Rhoda  Gale,  very 
obsequiously,  and  just  a little  bitterly. 

“ To-morrow  at  half  past  nine  o’clock,  dear 
Mend,"  said  Ina. 

“ Then  you  will  not  go  without  me.  You 
will  get  the  better  of  Mr.  Vizard,  because 
he  is  only  a man ; but  I am  a woman,  and 
have  a will  as  well  as  you.  If  you  make  a 
journey  to-morrow,  I go  with  you.  Deny 
me,  and  you  sha’n’t  go  at  alL"  Her  eyes 
flashed  defiance. 

Ina  moved  one  step,  took  Rhode’s  little 
defiant  head,  and  kissed  her  cheek.  “ Sweet 
physician  and  kind  Mend,  of  course  you 
shall  go  with  me,  if  you  will,  and  be  a great 
blessing  to  me.” 

This  reconciled  Miss  Gale  to  the  proceed- 
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ings.  She  packed  up  a carpet-bag,  and  was 
up  early,  making  provisions  of  every  sort  for 
her  patient’s  journey : air-pillows,  soft  warm 
coverings,  medicaments,  stimulants,  etc.,  in  a 
little  bag  slung  across  her  shoulders.  Thus 
furnished,  and  equipped  in  a uniform  suit 
of  gray  cloth  and  wide-awake  hat,  she  cut 
a very  sprightly  and  commanding  figure,  but 
more  like  Diana  than  Hebe. 

The  Klosking  came  down,  a pale  Juno,  in 
travelling  costume ; and  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  a pair-horse  fly  was  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Ash  me  ad  in  the  hall. 

The  ladies  were  both  ready. 

But  Vizard  had  not  appeared. 

This  caused  an  uneasy  discussion. 

“ He  must  be  very  angry,”  said  Fanny,  in 
a half  whisper. 

“ I can  not  go  while  he  is,”  sighed  la  Klos- 
king. “ There  is  a limit  even  to  my  cour- 
age.” 

“Mr.  Harris,”  said  Rhoda,  “would  you 
mind  telling  Mr.  Vizard  f” 

“Well,  miss,”  said  Harris,  softly,  “I  did 
step  in  and  tell  him.  Which  he  told  me  to 
go  to  the  devil,  miss — a hobservation  I nev- 
er knew  him  to  make  before.” 

This  was  not  encouraging.  Yet  the  Klos- 
king quietly  inquired  where  he  was. 

“ In  there,  ma’am,”  said  Harris.  “ In  his 
study.” 

Mademoiselle  Klosking,  placed  between 
two  alternatives,  decided  with  her  usual 
resolution.  She  walked  immediately  to  the 
door  and  tapped  at  it ; then,  scarcely  wait- 
ing for  an  instant,  opened  it  and  walked  in 
with  seeming  firmness,  though  her  heart 
was  beating  rather  high. 

The  people  outside  looked  at  one  another. 
“ I wonder  whether  he  will  tell  her  to  go  to 
the  devil,”  said  Fanny,  who  was  getting 
tired  of  being  good. 

“No  use,”  said  Miss  Gale;  “she  doesn’t 
know  the  road.” 

When  la  Klosking  entered  the  study,  Viz- 
ard was  seated,  disconsolate,  with  two  pic- 
tures before  him.  His  face  was  full  of  pain, 
and  la  Klosking’s  heart  smote  her.  She 
moved  toward  him,  hanging  her  head,  and 
said,  with  inimitable  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness, “ Here  is  a culprit  come  to  try  and  ap- 
pease you.” 

There  came  a time  that  he  oould  hardly 
think  of  these  words  and  her  penitent,  sub- 
missive manner  with  dry  eyes.  But  just 
then  his  black  dog  had  bitten  him,  and  he 
said,  sullenly,  “ Oh,  never  mind  me.  It  was 
always  so.  Your  sex  have  always  made  me 
smart  for — If  flying  from  my  house  be- 
fore you  are  half  recovered  gives  you  half 
the  pleasure  it  gives  me  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion, say  no  more  about  it.” 

“ Ah ! why  say  it  gives  me  pleasure  f My 
friend,  you  can  not  really  think  so.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  You  la- 
dies are  all  riddles.” 


“Then  I must  take  you  into  my  confi- 
dence, and,  with  some  reluctance,  I own,  let 
you  know  why  I leave  this  dear  kind  roof 
to-day.” 

Vizard’s  generosity  took  the  alarm.  “ No,” 
he  said,  “ I will  not  extort  your  reasons.  It 
is  a shame  of  me.  Your  bare  will  ought  to 
be  law  in  this  house ; and  what  reasons 
could  reconcile  me  to  losing  you  so  sudden- 
ly f You  are  the  joy  of  our  eyes,  the  de- 
light of  our  ears,  the  idol  of  all  our  hearts. 
You  will  leave  us,  and  there  will  be  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  instead  of  sunshine  and 
song.  Well,  go ; but  you  can  not  soften  the 
blow  with  reasons.” 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  flushed,  and  her 
bosom  heaved ; for  this  was  a strong  man, 
greatly  moved.  With  instinctive  tact,  she 
saw  the  best  way  to  bring  him  to  his  senses 
was  to  give  him  a good  opening  to  retreat. 

“ Ah,  monsieur,”  said  she,  “ you  are  trop 
grand  Seigneur . You  entertain  a poor  wound- 
ed singer  in  a chamber  few  princes  can  equal. 
You  place  every  thing  at  her  disposal ; such 
a physician  and  nurse  as  no  queen  can  com- 
mand ; a choir  to  sing  to  her ; royal  sables 
to  keep  the  wind  from  her,  and  ladies  to 
wait  on  her.  And  when  you  have  brought 
her  back  to  life,  you  say  to  yourself,  She  is 
a woman ; she  will  not  be  thoroughly  con- 
tent unless  you  tell  her  she  is  adorable.  So, 
out  of  politeness,  you  descend  to  the  lan- 
guage of  gallantry.  This  was  not  needed. 
I dispense  with  that  kind  of  comfort.  I 
leave  your  house  because  it  is  my  duty,  and 
leave  it  your  grateful  servant  and  true  friend 
to  my  last  hour.” 

She  had  opened  the  door,  and  Vizard 
could  now  escape.  His  obstinacy  and  his 
heart  would  not  let  him. 

“ Do  not  fence  with  me,w  said  he.  “ Leave 
that  to  others.  It  is  beneath  you . If  you 
had  been  content  to  stay,  I would  have  been 
content  to  show  my  heart  by  halves.  But 
when  you  offer  to  leave  me,  you  draw  from 
me  an  avowal  I can  no  longer  restrain,  and 
you  must  and  shall  listen  to  it.  When  I saw 
you  on  the  stage  at  Homburg,  I admired  you 
and  loved  you  that  very  night.  But  I knew 
from  experience  how  seldom  in  women  out- 
ward graces  go  with  the  virtues  of  the  soul. 
I distrusted  my  judgment.  I feared  you,  and 
I fled  you.  But  our  destiny  brought  you 
here,  and  when  I held  yon,  pale  and  wound- 
ed, in  my  very  arms,  my  heart  seemed  to  go 
out  of  my  bosom.” 

“Oh,  no  more!  no  more,  pray!”  cried 
Mademoiselle  Klosking. 

But  the  current  of  love  was  not  to  be 
stemmed.  “ Since  that  terrible  hour  I have 
been  in  heaven,  watching  your  gradual  and 
sure  recovery ; but  you  have  recovered  only 
to  abandon  me,  and  your  hurry  to  leave  me 
drives  me  to  desperation.  No,  I can  not 
part  with  you.  You  must  not  leave  me, 
either  this  day  or  any  day.  Give  me  your 
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hand,  and  stay  here  forever,  and  be  the 
qneen  of  my  heart  and  of  my  house.” 

For  some  time  la  Klosking  had  lost  her 
usual  composure.  Her  bosom  heaved  tu- 
multuously, and  her  hands  trembled.  But 
at  this  distinct  proposal  the  'whole  woman 
changed.  She  drew  herself  up,  with  her 
pale  cheek  flushing  and  her  eyes  glittering. 

“ What,  Sir  ?”  said  she.  “ Have  you  read 
me  so  ill  t Do  you  not  know  I would  rath- 
er be  the  meanest  drudge  that  goes  on  her 
knees  and  scrubs  your  floors,  than  be  queen 
of  your  house,  as  you  call  it  f Ah,  Jesu,  are 
all  men  alike,  then ; that  he  whom  1 have 
so  revered,  whose  mother’s  songs  I have 
sung  to  him,  makes  me  a proposal  dishonor- 
able to  me  and  to  himself?” 

“Dishonorable!”  cried  Vizard.  “Why, 
what  can  any  man  offer  to  any  woman  more 
honorable  than  I offer  you  f I offer  you  my 
heart  and  my  hand,  and  I say,  do  not  go, 
my  darling.  Stay  here  forever,  and  be  my 
queen,  my  goddess,  my  wife  1” 

“ Your  wife  ?”  She  stared  wildly  at  him. 
“ Your  wife  ? Am  I dreaming,  or  are  you  ?” 

“Neither.  Do  you  think  I can  be  con- 
tent with  less  than  that  f Ina,  I adore  you.” 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  “ I know 
not  who  is  to  blame  for  this,”  said  Bhe,  and 
she  trembled  visibly. 

“ HI  take  the  blame,”  said  he,  gayly. 

Said  Ina,  very  gravely,  “ You,  who  do  me 
the  honor  to  offer  me  your  name,  have  you 
asked  yourself  seriously  what  has  been  the 
nature  of  my  relation  with  Edward  Sev- 
ome  ?” 

“No!” cried  Vizard,  violently ; “and  I do 
not  mean  to.  I see  you  despise  him  now ; 
and  I have  my  eyes  and  my  senses  to  guide 
me  in  choosing  a wife.  I choose  you — if 
you  will  have  me.” 

She  listened,  then  turned  her  moist  eyes 
full  upon  him,  and  said  to  him,  “ This  is  the 
greatest  honor  ever  befell  me.  I can  not 
take  it.” 

“ Not  take  it  ?” 

“ No ; but  that  is  my  misfortune.  Do  not 
be  mortified.  You  have  no  rival  in  my  es- 
teem. What  shall  I say,  my  friend? — at 
least  I may  call  you  that.  If  I explain  now, 
I shall  weep  much,  and  lose  my  strength. 
What  shall  I do  ? I think — yes,  that  will 
be  best — you  shall  go  i with  me  to-day .” 

“ To  the  end  of  the  world !” 

“ Something  tells  me  you  will  know  all, 
and  forgive  me.” 

“ Shall  I take  my  bag  ?” 

“You  might  take  an  evening  dress  and 
some  linen.” 

“ Very  well.  I won’t  keep  you  a moment,” 
said  he,  and  went  up  stairs  with  great  alac- 
rity. 

She  went  into  the  hall,  with  her  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  and  was  immediately  pinned 
by  Rhoda  Gale,  whose  piercing  eye,  and  in- 
quisitive finger  on  her  pulse,  soon  discovered 


that  she  had  gone  through  a trying  scene. 
“ This  is  a bad  beginning  of  an  imprudent 
journey,”  said  she : “ I have  a great  mind 
to  countermand  the  carriage.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  Ina ; “ I will  sleep  in  the 
railway  and  recover  myself.” 

The  ladies  now  got  into  the  carriage; 
Ashmead  insisted  on  going  upon  the  box ; 
and  Vizard  soon  appeared,  and  took  his  seat 
opposite  Miss  Gale  and  Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king. The  latter  whispered  her  doctress: 
“ It  would  be  wise  of  me  not  to  speak  much 
at  present.”  La  Gale  communicated  this 
to  Vizard,  and  they  drove  along  in  dead  si- 
lence. But  they  were  naturally  curious  to 
know  where  they  were  going ; so  they  held 
some  communication  with  their  eyes.  They 
very  soon  found  they  were  going  to  Tad- 
dington  Station. 

Then  came  a doubt — were  they  going  up 
or  down  ? 

That  was  soon  resolved. 

Mr.  Ashmead  had  hired  a saloon  carriage 
for  them,  with  couches  and  conveniences. 

They  entered  it ; and  Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king said  to  Miss  Gale,  “ It  is  necessary  that 
I should  sleep.” 

“ You  shall,”  said  Miss  Gale. 

While  she  was  arranging  the  pillows  and 
things,  la  Klosking  said  to  Vizard,  “We 
artists  learn  to  sleep  when  we  have  work 
to  do.  Without  it  I should  not  be  strong 
enough  this  day.”  She  said  this  in  a half- 
apologetic  tone,  as  one  anxious  not  to  give 
him  any  shadow  of  offense. 

She  was  asleep  in  five  minutes ; and  Miss 
Gale  sat  watching  her  at  first,  but  presently 
joined  Vizard  at  the  other  end,  and  they 
whispered  together.  Said  she,  “What  be- 
comes of  the  theory  that  women  have  no 
strength  of  will?  There  is  Mademoiselle 
Je  le  veux  in  person.  When  she  wants  to 
sleep,  she  sleeps ; and  look  at  you  and  me 
—do  you  know  where  we  are  going  ?” 

“No.” 

“ No  more  do  I.  The  motive  power  is  that 
personification  of  divine  repose  there.  How 
beautiful  she  is  with  her  sweet  lips  parted, 
and  her  white  teeth  peeping,  and  her  upper 
and  lower  lashes  wedded ; and  how  grace- 
ful!” 

“ She  is  a goddess,”  said  Vizard.  “ I wish 
I had  never  seen  her.  Mark  my  words,  she 
will  give  me  the  sorest  heart  of  all.” 

“ I hope  not,”  said  Rhoda,  very  seriously. 

Ina  slept  sweetly  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  all  that  time  her  friends  could  only 
guess  where  they  were  going. 

At  last  the  train  stopped,  for  the  Bixth 
time,  and  Ashmead  opened  the  door. 

This  worthy,  who  was  entirely  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  collected  the  lug- 
gage, including  Vizard’s  bag,  and  deposited 
it  at  the  station.  He  then  introduced  the 
party  to  a pair-h^rse  fly,  and  mounted  the 
box. 
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When  they  stopped  at  Bagley,  Vizard  sus- 
pected where  they  were  going. 

When  he  saw  the  direction  the  carriage 
took,  he  knew  it,  and  turned  very  grave 
indeed. 

He  even  regretted  that  he  had  put  him- 
self so  blindly  under  the  control  of  a woman. 
He  cast  searching  glances  at  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  to  try  and  discover  what  on  earth 
she  was  going  to  do.  But  her  face  was  as 
impenetrable  as  marble.  Still  she  never 
looked  less  likely  to  do  any  thing  rash  or  in 
bad  taste.  Quietness  was  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  her  face,  when  not  rippled  over 
by  a ravishing  sweetness ; but  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  great,  and  lofty,  and  reso- 
lute, as  she  looked  now ; a little  stern,  too, 
as  one  who  had  a great  duty  to  do,  and  was 
indexible  as  iron.  When  truly  feminine 
features  stiffen  into  marble  like  this,  beauty 
is  indeed  imperial,  and  worthy  of  epic  song ; 
it  rises  beyond  the  wing  of  prose. 

My  reader  is  too  intelligent  not  to  divine 
that  she  was  steeling  herself  to  a terrible 
interview  with  Zoe  Vizard — terrible  main- 
ly on  account  of  the  anguish  she  knew  she 
must  indict. 

But  we  can  rarely  carry  out  our  plans  ex- 
actly as  we  trace  them — unexpected  circum- 
stances derange  them  or  expand  them ; and 
I will  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say  that  in  this 
case  a most  unexpected  turn  of  events  took 
la  Klosking  by  surprise. 

Whether  she  proved  equal  to  the  occasion, 
these  pages  will  show  very  soon. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Poikilus  never  left  Taddington — only  the 
“Swan.”  More  than  once  he  was  within 
sight  of  Ashmead  unobserved.  Once,  in- 
deed, that  gentleman,  who  had  a great  re- 
spect for  dignitaries,  saluted  him;  for  at 
that  moment  Poikilus  happened  to  be  a 
sleek  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Poikilus,  when  quite  himself,  wore  a mus- 
tache, and  was  sallow,  and  lean  as  a weasel ; 
but  he  shaved  and  stuffed  and  colored  for 
the  dean.  Shovel-hat,  portly  walk,  and  green 
spectacles  did  the  rest.  Grandfather  White- 
head  saluted.  His  reverence  chuckled. 

Poikilus  kept  Seveme  posted  by  letter  and 
wire  as  to  many  things  that  happened  out- 
side Vizard  Court ; but  he  could  not  divine 
the  storm  that  was  brewing  inside  In  a Kies- 
king’s  room.  Yet  Seveme  defended  him- 
self exactly  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
known  all.  He  and  Zoe  spent  Elysian  hours, 
meeting  twice  a day  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
making  love  as  if  they  were  the  only  two 
creatures  in  the  world;  but  it  was  blind 
Elysium  only  to  one  of  them — Seveme  was 
uneasy  and  alarmed  the  whole  time.  His 
sagacity  showed  him  it  qould  not  last,  and 
there  was  always  a creeping  terror  on  him. 


Would  not  Uxmoor  cause  inquiries  t Would 
he  not  be  sure  to  tell  Vizard  ? Would  not 
Vizard  come  there  to  look  after  Zoe,  or  or- 
der her  back  to  Vizard  Court  f Would  not 
the  Klosking  get  well,  and  interfere  onoe 
more  f He  passed  the  time  between  heaven 
and  hell;  whenever  he  was  not  under  the 
immediate  spell  of  Zoe’s  presence,  a sort  of 
vague  terror  was  always  on  him.  He  look- 
ed all  round  him,  wherever  he  went. 

This  terror,  and  his  passion,  which  was 
now  as  violent  as  it  was  wicked,  soon  drove 
him  to  conceive  desperate  measures.  But,  • 
by  masterly  self-government,  he  kept  them 
two  days  to  his  own  bosom.  He  felt  it  was 
too  soon  to  raise  a fresh  and  painful  discus- 
sion with  Zoe.  He  must  let  her  drink  un- 
mixed delight,  and  get  a taste  for  it ; and 
then  show  her  on  what  conditions  alone  it 
could  be  had  forever. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  their  recon- 
ciliation she  found  him  seated  on  a bench 
in  the  shrubbery,  lost  in  thought,  and  look- 
ing very  dejected.  She  was  close  to  him 
before  he  noticed;  then  he  sprang  up,  stared 
at  her,  and  began  to  kiss  her  hands  violent- 
ly, and  even  her  very  dress. 

u It  is  you,”  said  he,  “ once  more.” 

" Yes,  dear,”  said  Zoe,  tenderly ; “ did  you 
think  I would  not  come  f” 

“ I did  not  know  whether  you  could  come. 

I feel  that  my  hajjpiness  can  not  last  long. 
And,  Zoe  dear,  I have  had  a dream.  I 
dreamed  we  were  taken  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried to  Vizard  Court,  and  on  the  steps  stood 
Vizard  and  Mademoiselle  Klosking  arm  in 
arm;  I believe  they  were  man  and  wife. 
And  you  were  taken  out  and  led,  weeping, 
into  the  house,  and  I was  left  there  raging 
with  agony.  And  then  that  lady  put  out 
her  finger  in  a commanding  way,  and  I waa 
whirled  away  into  utter  darkness,  and  I 
heard  you  moan,  and  I fought,  and  dashed 
my  head  against  the  carriage,  and  I felt  my 
heart  burst,  and  my  whole  body  filled  with 
some  cold  liquid,  and  I went  to  sleep,  and  I 
heard  a voice  say,  ‘ It  is  all  over ; his  trou- 
ble is  ended.’  I was  dead.” 

This  narrative,  and  his  deep  dejection,  set 
Zoe’s  tears  flowing.  “ Poor  Edward  I”  she 
sighed.  “I  would  not  survive  you.  But 
cheer  up,  dear ; it  was  only  a dream.  We 
are  not  slaves.  I am  not  dependent  on  any 
one.  How  can  we  be  parted  T” 

u We  shall,  unless  we  use  our  opportunity, 
and  make  it  impossible  to  part  us.  Zoe,  do 
not  slight  my  alarm  and  my  misgivings; 
such  warnings  are  prophetic.  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  make  one  sacrifice  more,  and  let  us  place 
our  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  man.” 

“ Only  tell  me  how.” 

11  There  is  but  one  way — marriage.”  . 

Zoe  blushed  high,  and  panted  a little,  but 
said  nothing. 

" Ah !”  said  he,  piteously,  “I  ask  ton 
much.” 
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“ How  can  you  say  that  t”  said  Zoe.  “Of 
ooune  I shall  marry  you,  dearest.  What  I 
do  you  think  1 could  do  what  1 have  done 
for  any  body  but  my  husband  that  is  to 
bet” 

“ I was  mad  to  think  otherwise,”  said  he ; 
“ but  I am  in  low  spirits,  and  full  of  misgiv- 
ings. Oh,  the  comfort,  the  bliss,  the  peace 
of  mind,  the  joy,  if  you  would  see  our  haz- 
ardous condition,  and  make  all  safe  by  mar- 
rying me  to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!  Why,  Edward,  are  you 
mad  f How  can  we  be  married,  so  long  as 
my  brother  is  so  prejudiced  against  you?” 

“ If  we  wait  his  consent,  we  are  parted 
forever.  He  would  forgive  us  after  it — that 
is  certain.  But  he  would  never  consent.  He 
is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his — of 
Mademoiselle  Klosking.” 

“Indeed,  I can  not  hope  he  will  consent 
beforehand,”  sighed  Zoe ; “ but  I have  not 
the  courage  to  defy  him ; and  if  I had,  we 
could  not  marry  all  in  a moment,  like  that. 
We  should  have  to  be  cried  in  church.” 

“ That  is  quite  gone  out  among  ladies  and 
gentlemen.” 

“ Not  in  our  family.  Besides,  even  a spe- 
cial license  takes  time,  I suppose.  Oh  no,  I 
could  not  be  married  in  a clandestine,  dis- 
creditable way.  I am  a Vizard — please  re- 
member that.  Would  you  degrade  the  wom- 
an you  honor  with  your  choice  ?” 

And  her  red  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes 
warned  him  to  desist. 

“God  forbid!”  said  he.  “If  that  is  the 
alternative,  I consent  to  lose  her— and  lose 
her  I shall.” 

He  then  affected  to  dismiss  the  subject,  and 
said,  “ Let  me  enjoy  the  hours  that  are  left 
me.  Much  misery  or  much  bliss  can  be  con- 
densed in  a few  days.  I will  enjoy  the  bless- 
ed time,  and  we  will  wait  for  the  chapter  of 
accidents  that  is  sure  to  part  us.”  Then  he 
acted  reckless  happiness,  and  broke  down  at 
last. 

She  cried,  but  showed  no  sign  of  yielding. 
Her  pride  and  self-respect  were  roused  and 
on  their  defense. 

The  next  day  he  came  to  her  quietly  sad. 
He  seemed  languid  and  listless,  and  to  care 
for  nothing.  He  was  artful  enough  to  tell 
her,  on  the  information  of  Poikilus,  that  Viz- 
ard had  hired  the  cathedral  choir  three  times 
a week  to  sing  to  his  inamorata ; and  that 
he  had  driven  her  about  Taddington,  dress- 
ed, like  a duchess,  in  a whole  suit  of  sables. 

At  that  word  the  girl  turned  pale. 

He  observed,  and  continued : “ And  it 
seems  these  sables  are  known  throughout 
the  county.  There  were  several  carriages 
in  the  town,  and  my  informant  heard  a lady 
say  they  were  Mrs.  Vizard’s  sables,  worth 
five  hundred  guineas— ^a  Russian  princess 
gave  them  her.” 

“ It  is  quite  true,”  said  Zoe.  “ His  moth- 
er’s sables ! Is  it  possible !” 


“They  all  say  he  is  caught  at  last,  and 
this  is  to  be  the  next  Mrs.  Vizard.” 

“ They  may  well  say  so,  if  he  parades  her 
in  his  mother’s  sables,”  said  Zoe,  and  could 
not  conceal  her  jealousy  and  her  indigna- 
tion. “I  never  dared  so  much  as  ask  his 
permission  to  wear  them,”  said  she. 

“ And  if  you  had,  he  would  have  told  you 
the  relics  of  a saint  were  not  to  be  played 
with.” 

“ That  is  just  what  he  would  have  said,  I 
do  believe.”  The  female  heart  was  stung. 

“Ah,  well,”  said  Severne,  “I  am  sure  I 
should  not  grudge  him  his  happiness,  if  you 
would  see  things  as  he  does,  and  be  as  brave 
as  he  is.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Zoe.  “Women  can 
not  defy  the  world  as  men  do.”  Then,  pas- 
sionately, “ Why  do  you  torment  me  so  1 why 
do  you  urge  me  so  T a poor  girl,  all  alone,  and 
far  from  advice.  What  on  earth  would  you 
have  me  do  f” 

“Secure  us  against  another  separation, 
unite  us  in  bliss  forever.” 

“ And  so  I would  if  I could ; you  know  I 
would.  But  it  is  impossible.” 

“No,  Zoe;  it  is  easy.  There  are  two 
ways : we  can  reach  Scotland  in  eight 
hours ; and  there,  by  a simple  writing  and 
declaration  before  witnesses,  we  are  man 
and  wife.” 

“ A Gretna  Green  marriage  T” 

“ It  is  just  as  much  a legal  marriage  as  if 
a bishop  married  us  at  St.  Paul’s.  However, 
we  could  follow  it  up  immediately  by  mar- 
riage in  a church,  either  in  Scotland  or  the 
north  of  England.  But  there  is  another 
way : we  can  be  married  at  Bagley,  any  day, 
before  the  registrar.” 

“ Is  that  a marriage — a real  marriage  f” 

“ As  real,  as  legal,  as  binding,  as  a wed- 
ding in  St.  Paul’s.” 

“Nobody  in  this  county  has  ever  been 
married  so.  I should  blush  to  be  seen  about 
after  it.” 

“ Our  first  happy  year  would  not  be  passed 
in  this  country.  We  should  go  abroad  for 
six  months.” 

“ Ay,  fly  from  shame.” 

“On  our  return  we  should  be  received 
with  open  arms  by  my  own  people  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, until  your  people  came  round, 
as  they  always  do.” 

He  then  showed  her  a letter,  in  which  his 
pearl  of  a cousin  said  they  would  receive  his 
wife  with  open  arms,  and  make  her  as  happy 
as  they  could.  Uncle  Tom  was  coming  home 
from  India,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  he  was  a confirmed  old  bachelor, 
and  Edward  his  favorite,  etc. 

Zoe  faltered  a little : so  then  he  pressed 
her  hard  with  love,  and  entreaties,  and  prom- 
ises, and  even  hysterical  tears ; then  she  be- 
gan to  cry — a sure  sign  of  yielding.  “ Give 
me  time,”  she  said — “ give  me  time.” 

He  groaned,  and  said  there  was  no  time 
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to  lose.  Otherwise  he  never  would  have 
urged  her  so. 

For  all  that,  she  could  not  he  drawn  to  a 
decision.  She  must  think  over  such  a step. 

Next  morning,  at  the  usual  time,  he  came 
to  lyiow  his  fate.  But  she  did  not  appear. 
He  waited  an  hour  for  her.  She  did  not 
come.  He  began  to  rage  and  storm,  and 
curse  his  folly  for  driving  her  so  hard. 

At  last  Bhe  came,  and  found  him  pale  with 
anxiety,  and  looking  utterly  miserable.  She 
told  him  she  had  passed  a sleepless  night, 
and  her  head  had  ached  so  in  the  morning 
she  could  not  move. 

“ My  poor  darling l”  said  he ; “ and  I am 
the  cause.  Say  no  more  about  it,  dear  one. 
I see -you  do  not  love  me  as  I love  you,  and 
I forgive  you.” 

She  smiled  sadly  at  that,  for  she  was  surer 
of  her  own  love  than  his. 

Zoe  had  passed  a night  of  torment  and 
vacillation ; and  but  for  her  brother  having 
paraded  Mademoiselle  Klosking  in  his  moth- 
er’s sables,  she  would,  I think,  have  held  out. 
But  this  turned  her  a little  against  her  broth- 
er ; and,  as  he  was  the  main  obstacle  to  her 
union  with  Severne,  love  and  pity  conquer- 
ed. Yet  still  Honor  and  Pride  had  their 
say.  “ Edward,”  said  she,  “ I love  you  with 
all  my  heart,  and  share  your  fears  that  acci- 
dent may  separate  us.  I will  let  you  decide 
for  both  of  us.  But,  before  you  decide,  be 
warned  of  one  thing.  I am  a girl  no  longer, 
but  a woman,  who  has  been  distracted  with 
many  passions.  If  any  slur  rests  on  my  fair 
name,  deeply  as  I love  you  now,  I shall  ab- 
hor you  then.” 

He  turned  pale,  for  her  eye  flashed  dismay 
into  his  craven  soul. 

He  said  nothing ; and  she  continued : “ If 
you  insist  on  this  hasty,  half-clandestine 
marriage,  then  I consent  to  this — I will  go 
with  you  before  the  registrar,  and  I shall 
come  back  here  directly.  Next  morning 
early  we  will  start  for  Scotland,  and  be  mar- 
ried that  other  way  before  witnesses.  Then 
your  fears  will  be  at  an  end,  for  you  believe 
in  these  marriages ; only,  as  I do  not — for  I 
look  on  these  legal  marriages  merely  as  sol- 
emn betrothals — I shall  be  Miss  Zoe  Vizard, 
and  expect  you  to  treat  me  so,  until  I have 
been  married  in  a church,  like  a lady.” 

“ Of  course  you  shall,”  said  he ; and  over- 
whelmed her  with  expressions  of  gratitude, 
respect,  and  affection. 

This  soothed  her  troubled  mind,  and  she 
let  him  take  her  hand  and  pour  his  honeyed 
flatteries  into  her  ear,  as  he  walked  her  slow- 
ly up  and  down. 

She  could  hardly  tear  herself  away  from 
the  soft  pressure  of  his  hand  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  tongue,  and  she  left  him,  more 
madly  in  love  with  him  than  ever,  and  ready 
to  face  any  thing  but  dishonor  for  him.  She 
was  to  come  out  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  walk 
into  Bagley  with  him  to  betroth  herself  to 


him,  as  she  chose  to  consider  it,  before  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  who  married  couples 
in  that  way.  Of  the  two  marriages  she  had 
consented  to,  merely  as  preliminaries  to  a 
real  marriage,  Zoe  despised  this  the  most; 
for  the  Scotch  marriage  was,  at  all  events, 
ancient,  and  respectable  lovers  had  been 
driven  to  it  again  and  again. 

She  was  behind  her  time,  and  Severne 
thought  her  courage  had  failed  her  after 
all : but  no : at  half  past  twelve  she  came 
out,  and  walked  briskly  toward  Bagley. 

He  was  behind  her,  and  followed  her.  She 
took  his  arm  nervously.  “ Let  me  feel  you 
all  the  way,”  she  said,  “ to  give  me  courage.” 

So  they  walked  arm  in  arm ; and,  as  they 
went,  his  courage  secretly  wavered,  hers  rose 
at  every  step. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  town  they  met 
a carriage  and  pair. 

At  sight  of  them  a gentleman  on  the  box 
tapped  at  the  glass  window,  and  said,  hur- 
riedly, “ Here  they  are  together .” 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  said,  “Stop  the 
carriage then,  pausing  a little,  “ Mr.  Viz- 
ard—on  your  word  of  honor,  no  violence.”  x 

The  carriage  was  drawn  up,  Ashmead 
opened  the  door  in  a trice,  and  la  Klosking, 
followed  by  Vizard,  stepped  out,  and  stood 
like  a statue  before  Edward  Severne  and 
Zoe  Vizard. 

Severne  dropped  her  arm  directly,  and  was 
panic-stricken. 

Zoe  uttered  a little  scream  at  the  sight  of 
Vizard;  but  the  next  moment  took  fire  at 
her  rival’s  audacity,  and  stepped  boldly  be- ' 
fore  her  lover,  with  flashing  eyes  and  ex- 
panded nostrils  that  literally  breathed  de- 
fiance. 


A FEAR. 

Oh,  what  is  happiness,  when  fear 
Starts  like  a pale  unbidden  ghost 

That  steals  across  the  banquet-hall, 

And  spills  the  draught  we  long  for  most ! 

For  when  I look  at  her  it  comes, 

The  fear  that  she  may  leave  us  soon — 

So  perfect  in  the  morning  light, 

How  can  the  blossom  last  till  noon ! 

The  soft  and  shining  baby  hair 
Seems  but  a nimbus  round  the  brow; 

The  sweet  amazement  of  the  eye 
Asks  what  they  do  in  heaven  now. 

I marvel  what  they  do  there,  too, 

Without  her  in  that  far  still  land: 

I tremble  lest  I turn  and  see 
Great  angels  in  the  sunbeam  stand — 

Great  angels,  whose  departing  wings 
Shall  spread  a shadow  on  the  air, 

Since  having  earth  so  bright,  I fear 
Heaven  be  not  heaven  without  her  there! 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

FERMENTATION. 

THREE  days  before  Christmas  there  was  again 
a gathering  round  the  broad  kitchen  hearth 
of  Urmhurst.  Cuthbert  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
group,  the  high  dark  back  of  his  chair  rising  above 
his  clear  pale  face,  which  became  more  transparent 
and  spiritual-looking  every  day.  The  brightness 
of  his  eyes,  however,  and  the  indomitable  cheer- 
fulness of  his  bearing  did  much  to  counteract  the 
impression  which  his  bodily  frailty  tended  to  pro- 
duce. Elinor  sat  next  to  him,  and  then  came  Go- 
lightley,  Mrs.  Tenterden,  and  the  parson.  The  last 
two  had  of  late  contracted  a genial  partnership 
with  each  other,  the  chief  object  of  which  seemed 
to  be  to  discuss  people  and  events  of  years  long 
gone  by. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place  sat  Madge 
and  Garth,  and  Nikomis  was  in  her  old  place, 
which  none  but  she  might  occupy.  The  laboring 
oar  of  the  conversation  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
elders  of  the-  party ; indeed,  as  Mrs.  Tenterden 
was  just  observing,  the  young  people,  who  had 
every  reason  to  be  lively  and  talkative,  were  as 
sedate  and  laconic  as  a Quaker  meeting,  and 
thereby,  she  supposed,  brought  upon  herself  and 
others  the  reproach  of  garrulity.  “However,” 
she  added,  “ Tve  got  something  to  tell  you,  daugh- 
ter, that  I expect  will  set  the  tongues  of  all  of 
you  a-going.  I shall  tell  you  what  Christmas  pres- 
ent I mean  to  give  you.  Or  maybe  I’ll  let  you 
all  guess — that  ’ll  be  better and  the  kind  lady 
chuckled  comfortably  and  folded  her  statuesque 
arms. 

But  the  subject  appeared  to  be  a so  difficult 
one  that,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made,  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  fain  to  lift  the 
veil  herself.  “Why,  how  stupid  you  all  a^e! 
Fm  going  to  give  her  the  money  that  is  got  back 
from  our  robbers  when  they  are  caught.  She 
would  have  had  it  when  she  was  married,  at  any 
rate,  and  maybe  Td  as  well  call  it  a dowry  as  a 
Christmas  present ; only,  as  Christmas  came  be- 
fore the  wedding,  and  life  is  so  uncertain,  I thought 
Fd  better  lose  no  time.” 

The  parson  rewarded  this  sally  with  his  cus- 
tomary stentorian  “ Haw ! haw  1 haw !”  but  sev- 
eral members  of  the  company  appeared  to  think 
it  more  impressive  than  amusing.  Elinor,  how- 
ever, replied,  with  a smile  and  with  heightened 
color, 

“ I shouldn’t  have  minded  waiting,  particularly. 
A Barmecide  dowry  is  as  good  one  time  as  an- 
other, though  life  is  so  uncertain.” 

“What  a pity  the  robbers,  or  one  of  them, 
could  not  have  heard  you,  Aunt  Mildred!”  re- 
marked Madge.  “ Fm  sure  he  would  have  gone 
straight  off  and  brought  you  the  money.” 

“ My  good  fathers  I”  cried  Mrs.  Tenterden,  with 
a shudder,  and  glancing  over  her  shoulder,  “ Fd 
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rather  never  have  the  money  than  that  the  awful 
creature  himself  should  bring  it  to  me !” 

“ Even  robbers  are  men,  and  repentant  robbers 
are  not  a bad  sort  of  men,”  said  Garth. 

“If  one  of  them  could  have  heard  you  say 
that,  he  would  have  thanked  you,”  was  Golight- 
ley’s  observation. 

“Since  we  are  discussing  such  splendid  dona- 
tions,” said  Cuthbert,  “ I may  os  well  tell  Garth 
that  unless  some  authenticated  claimant  puts  in 
an  appearance  before  the  allotted  period  has  ex- 
pired, I shall  give  him  Urmhurst  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“ If  we  could  only  manage  to  prove  that  the 
claimant  was  one  of  the  robbers,  and  shut  him  up 
in  prison  for  life,  you  might  both  of  you  look  for- 
ward to  a fortune,”  laughed  Madge. 

“I  shouldn’t  care  for  the  claimant’s  money, 
even  if  he  were  a convict,”  Garth  answered. 
“Well,  the  only  Christmas  present  I have  to 
make  is  a proposal  that  we  should  all  go  down  to 
the  lake  on  Christmas-eve  and  skate.  We  will 
make  a great  affair  of  it.  There  shall  be  the 
biggest  bonfire  that  was  ever  seen,  and  all  the 
village,  besides  ourselves,  shall  be  there  to  see  it 
There  is  a full  moon  on  that  night,*  and  if  the  ioe 
is  only  in  good  condition,  it  ought  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful a picnic  as  any  of  the  parson’s.” 

This  suggestion  met  with  general  approval 
“ As  to  that  about  the  ice,  though,”  said  Golight- 
ley,  leaning  forward  and  stroking  his  mustache. 
“ Is  there  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  all 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  view  of  such  an  occasion  ? 
Any  body  been  down  there  lately  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  there  can  be  any  doubt;  this 
snow  fell  before  the  lake  froze.  However,  we 
might  go  down  and  see.” 

“ Happy  thought,  by  George !”  exclaimed  Go- 
lightley. He  jumped  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  “It’s  a superb  night  What  do  you 
say  to  some  of  us  wrapping  up  warm  and  start- 
ing down  there  to-night  ? Look  at  that  moon !” 

“ Mercy,  Golightley,  you’d  catch  your  death !” 
cried  Mrs.  Tenterden.  But  some  of  the  others 
favored  the  idea ; and  finally  the  four  lovers,  as 
Mrs.  Tenterden  called  them,  resolved  to  go. 
While  Madge  and  Elinor  were  putting  on  their 
cloaks  and  hoods,  Garth  went  out  and  harnessed 
a horse  to  the  double  sleigh.  There  was  a weak 
place,  which  had  never  been  properly  mended, 
in  one  of  the  runners;  but  he  trusted  to  luck 
that  it  would  not  break  down,  and  so  drove  round 
to  the  door.  The  three  waiting  there  got  in,  and 
they  all  started  off  with  much  noise  and  festiv- 
ity. The  moon  shining  upon  the  snow  made  the 
woods  as  light  as  day,  and  the  road  had  been 
sufficiently  trodden  to  render  the  sleighing  easy. 
They  reached  the  lake  without  accident,  and  when 
Garth  had  tested  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  and 
found  it  safe,  they  drove  slowly  out  upon  it  to- 
ward the  little  islet  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove. 

“By  George,  that  ice  beats  my  experience! 
eh,  Garth  ?”  said  Golightley.  “ It’s  like  driving 
on  air.  Upon  my  word,  I can  see  the  stones  at 
the  bottom — ten  feet  at  least.” 

“ How  thick  is  the  ice  ?”  asked  Elinor. 
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44  About  nine  inches,”  replied  Garth.  4t  I nev- 
er saw  it  so  smooth  and  fine  as  this.  It  seems 
to  be  just  as  good  all  over.” 

“Where  shall  we  have  the  bonfire?”  asked 
Madge. 

“ On  the  nose  of  the  island,  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  all  over  the  lake,  and  far  down  the  river  be- 
sides. We  can  stable  the  horses  in  the  shed 
which  I believe  is  still  standing  there,  and  cook 
and  eat  our  dinner  in  the  midst  of  warmth  and 
comfort.” 

They  came  to  the  island,  and  passing  round 
the  little  promontory,  the  great  panorama  of  val- 
ley, lake,  and  river  lay  before  them.  The  river 
had  been  dammed  lower  down,  and  had  over- 
flowed its  banks  to  the  breadth  of  half  a mile ; 
and  this  polished  pathway,  like  a black  mirror 
twenty  miles  long,  glistened  in  its  white  setting 
of  snow,  lonely  and  silent,  further  than  the  eye 
could  follow  it.  But  further  still,  Wabeno  show- 
ed his  faint  outline  against  the  sky,  looking  like 
the  mighty  ghost  of  a mountain  that  had  ceased 
to  exist  save  in  tradition. 

“I  wish  I had  my  skates  here!”  exclaimed 
Madge.  “ It’s  perfect  now ; day  after  to-morrow 
will  not  be  so  fine  as  to-day.” 

44  Do  you  know  how  to  skate,  Elinor  ?”  asked 
Garth. 

“Hardly  at  all;  but  it  seems  as  if  I could 
learn  any  thing  such  a night  as  this.” 

“ And  I — since  nobody  will  say  it  for  me — I 
am  the  fortunate  purveyor  of  this  delectation,” 
observed  Golightley.  “Remember  it  in  my  fa- 
vor, friends,  whenever  you  have  occasion  to  think 
ill  of  me.” 

44  One  can  not  carry  a December  night  about 
in  one’s  mind  aU  the  time,  Uncle  Golightley,”  re- 
torted Madge,  maliciously*  “ But  you  do  know 
how  to  skate,  Elinor;  at  least  you  have  a lovely 
skating  suit,  and  I have  been  making  one  to  look 
exactly  like  it.” 

44  So  that  one  of  ybu  will  be  mistaken  for  the 
other ! Ha ! I suspect  a plot,”  said  Golightley, 
laughing.  44  By-the-bye,  Garth,  what  became  of 
your  friend  Selwyn?  Is  his  business  so  press- 
ing that  he  can  not  postpone  it  for  a treat  like 
this  ?” 

44 He  may  be  here;  he  is  mysterious  in  his 
movements.  Professor  Grindle,  too,  sent  me 
word  a day  or  two  ago  that  he  should  try  and 
spend  Christmas-day  with  us.  But  we  must  be 
getting  home,  since  we  have  no  better  bonfire 
than  the  moon  to  warm  us.” 

He  turned  the  horse  as  he  spoke ; but  the  ani- 
mal slipped,  and  in  recovering  itself,  brought  its 
hind-hoof  in  contact  with  the  infirm  sleigh  run- 
ner, breaking  it  beyond  all  present  remedy.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  that  at  least  two  of 
the  party  should  walk  home,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  arranged  that  those  two  should 
be  Elinor  and  Golightley.  The  sleigh  was  drawn 
under  cover  of  the  shed,  and  when  Garth  had 
led  the  horse  to  the  main-land,  he  mounted, 
Madge  put  her  foot  on  his  and  sprang  up  behind 
him,  and  they  rode  away  through  the  glimmering 
forest. 

Elinor  took  Golightley’s  arm,  and  for  a little 
while  they  walked  on  in  silence ; for  Golightley  was 
not  so  imperturbable  a wooer  as  he  had  once  been, 
and  his  audacity  seemed  even  less  when  he  was 
alone  with  his  mistress  than  in  company.  This 
subdued  bearing  had  been  very  grateful  to  Elinor ; 


yet  it  was  not  of  a kind  that  might  have  led  her 
to  suspect  him  of  a decline  in  his  affection  toward 
her,  but  rather  the  contrary.  For  though  never 
obtruding  himself  upon  her,  or  attempting  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  personal  magnetism,  as  he 
had  not  spared  to  do  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
acquaintance,  he  had  a way  of  silently  watching 
her  when  he  thought  she  was  unaware  of  it,  of  di- 
vining and  fulfilling  her  wishes  while  they  were 
yet  in  embryo,  and  of  receiving  her  words  with 
an  undemonstrative  reverence  that  was  flattering, 
because  so  evidently  sincere.  Nay,  he  was  a trifle 
too  subservient  for  her  taste,  for  she  was  not  a 
nature  that  feels  it  delightful  to  condescend,  and 
often  she  found  herself  trying  to  force  him  into  a 
stronger  and  more  independent  attitude  toward 
her  than  he  was  himself  inclined  to  assume.  She 
was  doing  her  best  to  like  him,  and  by  dint  of 
resolutely  shutting  her  eyes  to  all  that  might  tend 
to  discredit  him,  and  magnifying  every  thing  that 
made  in  his  favor,  she  could  almost  anticipate 
something  like  success.  She  would  have  defend- 
ed him  against  any  detractor ; and  when  he  un- 
wittingly spoke  or  acted  against  what  seemed  to 
her  his  best  presentment,  she  was  ready  to  aefend 
him  against  himself. 

At  last  he  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  with 
something  of  a nervous  tremor  in  his  voice  and 
laugh,  44  By-the-bye,  Elinor,  an  odd  idea  that  of 
Mildred’s  about  your  dowry,  wasn’t  it  ? Ha ! ha !” 

44  The  Barmecide  dowry  ? Well,  it  may  turn 
out  a reality.” 

44  What  should  you  say,  now — this  is  only  one 
of  my  eccentric  fancies,  you  know — but  what 
should  you  say  if  some  strange  chance  were  to 
bring  you  that  dowry,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
to— ha ! ha ! — were  to — ” 

“Were  to  what?” 

44  Well,  say,  were  to  leave  me  a beggar?” 

44  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  What  if  I were  a beggar,  now — by  my  volun- 
tary act — and  you  were  the  possessor  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  ?” 

44  Wait  a moment,”  interrupted  Elinor,  speak- 
ing with  the  perfect  distinctness  of  utterance  that 
always  characterized  her  when  excited.  44 1 would 
rather  talk  of  something  else.  You  have  never 
told  me  where  you  were  going  to  take  me  after  we 
are  married.” 

44 1 shall  not  have  the  right  to  decide.  I shall 
be  your  dependent,  my  dear  Elinor,  living  on  your 
bounty,  and  even  owing  my  personal  liberty  to—” 

44 Golightley,  did  you  hear  what  I said?  I 
thought  if  you  liked  Europe  better,  I should  prefer 
it  on  some  accounts  too.  We  might  come  back 
afterward,  you  know,  if  we  didn’t  like  it.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ?” 

44  Elinor,  I — by  George,  I love  you  too  well — I 
love  you  more  than  any  thing ! I wouldn’t  speak 
of  my  crime  but  for  that.  If  you  could  believe 
how  I repent — if  you  could  forgive  me !” 

44  Is  it  such  a crime  to  love  me  ?”  said  Elinor, 
laughing  sharply,  and  turning  her  face  away  from 
the  spectacle  of  his  too  manifest  agitation.  44  How 
can  you  ask  me  to  forgive  you  for  repenting  of 
that  ? I wish  you  would  answer  my  question  about 
Europe.  I think  my  mother  would  like  it  bet- 
ter.” 

44  My  God  1 don’t  make  it  so  hard  for  a poor 
devil,  Elinor.  You’ll  never  forgive  me,  and  that’s 
why  you  won’t  hear  me.  Elinor,  the  guilt  of  that 
robbery — ” 
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“Stop!  atop!  atop!”  She  clung  to  his  arm 
and  pressed  her  forehead  against  his  shoulder. 
They  were  both  trembling  with  excitement;  but 
after  a few  moments  Elinor  steadied  her  nerves 
by  main  force,  and  said,  in  a husky  tone,  44  Will 
you  come  home  now  quietly  ? Remember  we  are 
going  to  be  married.  I have  not  asked  for  any 
thing  to  be  told  me.  But  if  any  thing  is  said,  it 
could  not  be  unsaid.  I’ll  walk  home  alone.  I 
think  you  must  have  been  drinking/’ 

It  was  an  appeal — a final  desperate  expedient 
for  remaining  blind  and  deaf.  But  intense  as  her 
will  to  restrain  the  confession  was,  Golightley  was 
now  too  much  unmanned  to  be  restrained.  What 
was  in  him  to  say  must  out;  and  when  Elinor 
heard  him  laugh  hysterically  at  her  impugnment 
of  his  sobriety,  she  felt  the  uselessness  of  further 
opposition.  She  quitted  his  arm  abruptly,  and 
moved  onward,  haughty  and  cold. 

44  If  I only  could  get  you  to  see  what  my  life 
has  been,  how  one  phase  has  developed  into  an- 
other,” said  Golightley,  walking  beside  her  in  his 
wretchedness.  44  By  George ! it  has  seemed  as  if 
destiny  had  always  had  a spite  against  me.  I can 
say  truly  that  I’ve  always  meant  well.  But  I be- 
lieve my  very  gifts — my  peculiar  fineness  of  per- 
ception and  all  that — have  helped  lead  me  wrong. 
If  Td  been  of  such  clay  as  other  men,  I should 
have  done  well  enough.” 

44  Don’t  speak  as  if  I knew  any  thing,  if  you 
please.  I know  nothing.  Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  since  you’ve 
begun.  I would  not  have  listened  to  it  from  any 
body  else.” 

But  it  was  hard  for  him  to  speak  plainly,  when 
it  came  to  the  point.  The  crookedness  of  a life- 
time made  itself  felt  He  must  hesitate  and  tem- 
porize on  the  verge  of  his  gulf,  though  longing  to 
plunge  headlong. 

44  You  know  my  gift  for  finance ; of  course  ev- 
ery  body  knows  that;  but  it  was  a gift  with  a 
curse  on  it  I could  make  any  body’s  fortune 
but  my  own.  Well,  then — where  was  I?  Oh! 
when  I got  acquainted  with  poor  dear  John  and 
all  of  you,  you  know  what  he  thought  of  me,  how 
be  believed  in  me  ? And,  by  George ! the  good 
that  he  saw  in  me  was  there,  though  there  was 
bad  mixed  in  with  it,  of  course.  Well,  I wouldn’t 
take  charge  of  the  money,  though  dear  old  John 
asked  me  to  time  and  again ; and  though  I knew 
that,  it  being  Mildred’s,  and  Mildred  and  I brother 
and  sister,  even  if  John  had  given  it  me  out  and 
out,  it  would  have  been  in  the  family  all  the  same.” 

44  Did  you — steal — this  money  ?”  asked  Elinor, 
slowly,  stopping  and  facing  him,  but  with  her  eyes 
downcast. 

He  glanced  round  at  her  with  a blanched, 
wretched  look,  his  hand  feeling  about  the  side 
locks  of  his  hair,  and  wandering  down  over  his 
beard.  44  It  seems  a terrible  thing  to  say  that,” 
muttered  he.  44  But,  upon  my  word,  I’ve  never 
had  a moment’s  peace  of  mind  or  self-respect 
since  then.  But  I haven’t  told  you  what — ha! 
ha ! — what  the  lawyers  call  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. Oh,  Elinor,  so  help  me  God,  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances ! It  was  that 
scoundrel  Flint  that  got  me  into  it” 

44  You  stole  your  friend’s  money,  who  loved  you 
and  trusted  you!  What  must  I believe  next? 
Ah,  dear  me !”  She  still  spoke  with  lagging  ut- 
terance, and  the  last  words  were  a heavy  sigh. 
Then,  though  with  manifest  effort  and  shrinking, 


she  raised  her  head  and  made  her  eyes  rest  upon 
him.  It  was  a look  even  more  terrible  to  give 
than  to  sustain.  For  it  seems  evident  that  Go- 
lightley did  not  appreciate  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  He  regarded  it  as  an 
offense  against  morals,  against  good  taste,  and, 
more  deplorable  still,  against  respectability.  He 
was  miserable  at  the  loss  of  his  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  of  Elinor ; and  what  most 
poignantly  affected  him  was  the  shame  involved 
in  the  actual  process  of  confession.  When  that 
was  over  he  would  expect  to  feel  better.  But  if 
every  thing  had  turned  out  comfortably,  if  his 
guilt  had  never  been  brought  to  light,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  play  the  part  of  benefactor  and  phi- 
lanthropist with  the  proceeds  of  his  thievery,  nei- 
ther his  heart  nor  his  conscience  would  have  been 
disturbed.  And  finally,  that  the  knowledge  of 
his  degradation  might  give  pain  to  Elinor  deeper 
than  he  was  himself  capable  of  feeling  had  never 
occurred  to  him. 

44 1 had  expected,”  said  he  at  last — 44 1 had  ex- 
pected, Elinor,  that  you’d  at  least  give  me  credit 
for  having  spoken  out  before  we  were  married. 
If  you  knew  what  my  love  for  you  has  grown  to 
be  lately ! I didn’t  know,  frankly,  what  the  ca- 
pacities in  me  for  loving  were  till  within  the  last 
month.  And  yet  I risk  your  loss,  by  George !” 

“What  credit  did  you  expect  for  speaking 
out  ?”  inquired  Elinor,  with  a sudden  kindling  of 
indignation.  44  You  were  a coward  to  speak  out 
You  ought  sooner  to  have  died  than  insult  me  by 
confessing  your  deformity.  If  you  had  been  true 
to  the  evil  you  had  chosen,  I might  have  had  a 
kind  of  respect  for  you.  But  there  is  no  manli- 
ness about  you.  iflou  confessed  only  because  you 
feared  I should  find  you  out  in  some  other  way. 
It  was  cowardly  and  dastardly  and  insulting.  I 
would  have  listened  to  no  evidence  but  yours.  You 
thought  I was  as  treacherous  as  you;  but  you 
have  thrown  away  the  only  trust  that  any  one 
will  ever  have  in  you.” 

44  Destiny  is  against  me,  or  this  would  be  none 
of  I,”  said  Golightley,  with  a kind  of  reckless 
bravado. 

44 1 ought  to  thank  you,  though,”  Elinor  went 
on,  not  heeding  him  in  her  passionate  preoccupa- 
tion. “I  can  believe  myself  now — I was  right 
in  detesting  you  from  the  first  moment  I ever  saw 
you.  You  were  as  contemptible  as  you  looked. 

I am  glad  you  are  a criminal — I am  glad ! At 
least  I am  free  now.” 

“My  God,  Elinor,  can  you  never  forgive  me? 
Can’t  you  care  for  me  a little  still  ?” 

She  stopped  again,  and  gazed  at  him  with  that 
strange  uneven  glance  that  was  yet  so  direct  and 
disconcerting,  and  there  was  a kind  of  smile  hov- 
ering about  her  beautiful  lips  that  compelled  Go- 
lightley to  realize  his  degradation  as  no  frown 
could  have  done.  44  That  doesn’t  seem  reason- 
able, Mr.  Urmson.  You  are  not  very  lovable.  I 
don’t  know  how  to  care  for  a person  who  has- 
spoiled  my  life,  and  taken  away  my  self-respect, 
and  forced  me  to  believe  evil  good  and  good  evil 
Did  you  think  that  the  better  I knew  you,  the 
better  I should  like  you  ? I know  that  you  first 
asked  me  to  marry  you  because  you  were  afraid 
that  the  thought  of  your  crime  might  inconven- 
ience you  unless  you  did  something  to  palliate  it, 
and  you  wanted  to  use  me  as  the  balm  to  your 
conscience.  After  you  had  stolen  your  friend’s 
money,  you  thought  you  would  steal  me  for  your 
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wife,  so  that  you  might  say  no  such  great  harm 
had  been  done  after  all.  Did  you  never  think 
that  only  a very  bad  woman  would  not  be  degraded 
by  marrying  you  ? I haven’t  a very  high  opinion 
of  myself,  but  I am  worth  a better  compliment 
than  that.” 

44  If  you  only  knew  what  you’re  worth  to  me ! 
It  isn’t  merely  to  make  me  happy,  you  know,  but 
it  would  be  saving  a human  soul.  Only  you  can 
do  it ; and  I’m  not  too  far  gone  to  be  saved — by 
George,  I’m  not !” 

44  I have  a soul  too,”  returned  Elinor,  the  sar- 
casm passing  from  her  voice  and  expression,  and 
a wistful  melancholy  taking  its  place.  44  You  have 
taken  away  the  freshness  from  it  already,  and  if 
we  lived  together,  it  would  lose  whatever  else  it 
has  worth  preserving.  It  could  not  help  you  that 
I should  be  destroyed,  and  it  is  not  right  I should 
let  myself  be  destroyed  for  nothing.  Loving  me 
can  not  save  you,  nor  my  loving  you — ” 

44  Ah,  well,  so  be  it !”  interrupted  Golightley, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  with  a short  empty  laugh. 
44  If  it  comes  to  loving  the  Lord  and  keeping  His 
commandments,  I presume  I’m  done  for.  So  be 
it!  I’ll  disappear.  You  may  think  less  despite- 
fully  of  me  some  day,  when  things  come  to  be 
known  that  are  not  known  now.  Heigh-ho !” 

44  Poor  creature ! who  will  pity  him  if  I do  not  ?” 
thought  Elinor  to  herself,  compassionately.  For- 
tunately her  sense  of  justice  was  too  keen  and 
true  to  allow  of  her  being  entrapped  into  yielding 
too  much  to  the  gentler  sentiment  But  she  felt 
that,  somehow,  the  very  fact  of  her  having  suf- 
fered such  indignity  at  his  hands  had  given  him 
a claim  upon  her.  Providence  had  ordained  that 
their  paths  should  cross;  ought  she  not  to  do 
what  she  could  that  the  meeting  might  not  have 
been  entirely  for  evil  ? 

44 1 will  not  think  despitefully  of  you,”  said  she, 
“though  I shall  never  be  what  I might  have  been 
if  I had  never  seen  you  ; and  we  must  always  be 
apart  after  this.  If  hoping  and  caring  that  you 
should  do  well  will  be  of  any  good  to  you,  I may 
help  you  so  far.  You  said  you  had  given  back 
all  you  had  taken  ?” 

44  All  that  the — ha ! ha ! — the  other  scoundrel 
hadn’t  done  away  with.” 

44  Is  it  true  that  he  has  proofs  against  you  ?” 

44  He  won’t  have  them  long.  I’ve  bargained 
with  him,  and  he’ll  surrender  them  in  considera- 
tion of  a check  for  ten  thousand  pounds.” 

44  How  can  that  be  if  you  have  given  it  all  back 
to  us  ?” 

44  Well,”  replied  Golightley, 44 1 didn’t  intend  to 
have  troubled  you  with  the  details ; but  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is  that  the  check  won’t  be  paid 
when  he  presents  it.” 

44  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  cheat  even 
your  accomplice?”  exclaimed  Elinor,  with  irre- 
pressible disgust. 

44  Ah,  well,  you  can  deliver  me  up  to  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  if  that  ’ll  make  you  happier.  I de- 
serve it,  of  course.  But  my  being  eaten  up  won’t 
save  Mr.  Flint.” 

44  You  need  not  misunderstand  me  so,”  said 
Elinor,  flushing  indignantly.  44 1 wish  no  harm 
or  punisliment  to  either  you  or  him.  But  there 
shall  be  no  more  cheating.  You  have  not  yet 
given  him  the  false  check  ?” 

44  It  still  lacks  my  indorsement  When  he 
hands  me  the  letters — •” 

44  If  the  letters  can  not  be  got  from  him  in  any 


other  straightforward  way,  he  must  be  honestly 
paid  for  them.  Since  the  money  is  mine  now,  I 
shall  pay  him.” 

44  My  dear  Elinor ! my  dear  Elinor !”  exclaimed 
Golightley.  Her  proposal  seemed  to  have  taken 
him  completely  by  surprise ; it  changed  his  reck- 
lessness to  an  emotion  that  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes.  44 1 — No,  no;  my  safety  is  not  worth 
that  sacrifice.” 

44  Money  is  not  what  I care  most  for,”  returned 
she,  a little  coldly.  44  You  asked  me  to  sacrifice 
myself  a few  minutes  ago.  But  you  must  not 
think  I do  this  only  on  your  account ; it  is  for 
Mrs.  Tenterden  and  your  brother  as  well  They 
would  not  wish  to  see  you — in  prison !” 

44  Oh,  Elinor,  if  you  could  have  said  it  was  part- 
ly for  your  sake  too ! But  no ; let  it  go— no  one 
will  care.  I will  refuse  Flint  the  check,  and  he 
may  keep  the  letters  and  do  his  worst.  I have  a 
grain  or  two  of  pride  somewhere  about  me  still, 
by  George ! I won’t  accept  your  noble  and  gen- 
erous offer.” 

44 1 shall  never  be  likely  to  ask  another  favor 
of  you.  Please  not  to  refuse  this.  You  have  no 
right  to  refuse  it.” 

44  If  you  would  only  say  it  mattered  a snap  of 
the  finger  to  you  what  became  of  me!”  broke 
forth  Golightley,  with  real  passion.  44  You  are  so 
cold  to  a poor  devil  that  loves  you ; you  make 
him  know  he  has  affections,  only  to  freeze  him 
when  he’s  at  your  feet.  A drop  of  warm  human 
charity  would  give  him  life  to  feel  your  justice.” 

Elinor  began  to  tremble  and  catch  her  breath. 
44 1 do  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable  and  cold,”  she 
said,  brokenly.  44 1 am  all  alone.  I have  no  one 
to  defend  me.  I must  defend  myself  in  the  best 
way  I can.  God  gave  me  my  life,  and  I try  to 
keep  it  pure  and  good.  I am  afraid  to  do  as  I 
am.  It  is  only  because  I am  so  weak  that  I seem 
so  hard.  I would  be  kind,  and  help  people  if  I 
could.” 

Golightley  passed  his  hand  across  his  face  and 
groaned.  44 1 shall  find  out  all  I’ve  lost  some 
day,”  he  muttered.  44  Be  cold  again,  Elinor.  By 
George,  I can’t  stand  your  kindness ! I’m  only 
flesh  and  blood.” 

44  You’ll  let  me  do  that?”  Bhe  asked,  hurriedly 
and  timidly.  44  Where  is  he  ? How  can  I get  to 
him?” 

Golightley  considered  with  himself  a while,  and 
then  said,  44  He  can’t  be  got  at  just  at  present. 
You  never  can  tell  exactly  where  to  find  a fellow 
like  that.  Selwyn  and  his  detectives  are  on  the 
look-out  for  him,  and  he  has  to  keep  close.  But 
I shall  have  to  meet  him  in  about  a week,  and 
then  we  can  arrange  the  affair.” 

There  was  something  odd  and  embarrassed  in 
his  manner  as  he  made  this  speech,  insomuch 
that  Elinor  was  not  entirely  free  from  misgiving. 
44  You  do  not  promise,”  she  said. 

44  Ah — well,  the  truth  is,  I — ha ! ha ! — I was 
afraid  you  might  not — ” 

44 1 will  believe  your  promise.” 

44 1 thank  you,”  said  he;  then,  clearing  his 
throat,  and  attempting  to  recover  the  jaunty  air 
which  he  had  sometimes  affected,  44  Be  the  oath 
recorded.  Given  life  and  liberty,  your  commands 
shall  be  obeyed.  Of  course  if  I should  turn  up 
dead  and  buried  within  the  next  six  days,  you’d 
let  me  off, eh ? Hal  ha !” 

44 1 shall  believe  you,”  repeated  Elinor,  gently ; 
44  and  I thank  you  too.” 
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They  were  standing,  facing  each  other,  a few 
paces  apart ; and  now  there  was  a short  silence. 
It  was  broken  by  Goiightley. 

“I  sha’n’t  be  able  to  get  away  from  here  till 
after  this  affair  is  settled,”  said  he,  clearing  his 
throat  again ; “ but  I presume  there  won’t  be  any 
more  Utc-d-tete  for  us,  so  I’ll  say  ‘addio’  now. 
Good-by,  Elinor  Goiightley : may  I have  been  the 
only  pitfall  in  your  path !” 

Elinor’s  sad  lips  could  utter  no  words;  but 
after  a moment’s  hesitation,  she  drew  her  slender 
hand  from  her  muff  and  held  it  out  to  him.  He 
stepped  quickly  forward  and  took  it  between  both 
his ; but,  as  if  resolved  to  outdo  himself  on  this 
final  occasion,  he  did  not  offer  to  kiss  it.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  relinquished  it,  and  walking  on- 
ward, left  Elinor  alone.  But  as  she  followed  in 
the  same  direction,  she  caught  glimpses  of  him 
ever  and  anon  at  the  turnings  of  the  path  be- 
yond, where  he  waited  to  see  that  she  did  not 
lose  her  way.  But  when  the  forest  became  more 
open  he  disappeared,  and  she  reached  home  sol- 
itary. 

Never  before  had  Elinor  so  greatly  felt  the 
need  of  some  friend  to  whom  she  might  tell  her 
trouble,  who  would  sympathize  with  and  counsel 
her,  and  never  had  she  been  so  isolated.  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  Cuthbert,  Garth,  Madge,  all  were  alike 
impracticable : whether  any  of  them  suspected 
the  truth  about  Goiightley  she  knew  not;  but 
she  must  wait  until  the  end  came,  when  and  what- 
ever that  might  be.  Meanwhile  her  thoughts 
gave  her  no  peace ; the  night  passed  almost  sleep- 
lessly,  and  when  at  length  day  confronted  her, 
she  felt  that  it  was  to  be  endured  rather  than 
lived  through. 

Though  she  had  not  loved  the  man  who  had  so 
disgracefully  failed  her,  yet  he  had  occupied  a 
lover’s  place,  and  whatever  gentle  emotions  had 
visited  her  heart,  she  had  felt  it  in  duty  bound  to 
train  toward  him,  striving  with  faithful  desire  to 
render  her  observances  so  generous  that  they 
might  in  time  become  spontaneous  and  sincere. 
Thus  Goiightley  had  represented  something  real 
to  her,  though  himself  a sham;  and  when  he 
suddenly  ceased  to  exist  (as  far  as  her  intents 
and  purposes  were  concerned),  she  was  as  a vine 
robbed  of  its  support,  which,  though  perhaps  but 
an  infirm  wooden  post,  had  nevertheless  stood  in 
the  stead  of  a column  of  marble.  The  delicate 
tendrils  of  her  nature  groped  after  something 
which  might  fill  the  place  of  what  had  been  lost. 
It  seems  a mistake  to  suppose  that  those  whose 
affections  have  undergone  rude  treatment  are 
less  susceptible  to  new  influences  immediately 
than  after  some  time  has  elapsed.  The  forlom- 
nees  of  recent  abandonment  calls  out  more  ur- 
gently for  comfort  than  that  which  time  has  in- 
ured to  its  condition.  Elinor,  possibly,  had  never 
been  in  a mood  so  accessible  to  the  enterprise  of 
a true  and  ardent  lover  as  when  she  walked  out 
to  take  the  medicine  of  air  and  exercise  on  the 
morning  following  her  interview  with  Goiightley. 

The  road  she  took  led  toward  the  river,  and 
thence  along  the  bank  to  the  lake.  After  walk- 
ing a mile  or  so,  Elinor  came  in  view  of  a little 
hut  or  shed  roughly  constructed  of  logs  and  bark ; 
smoke  was  issuing  from  a primitive  sort  of  chim- 
ney at  one  end,  and  before  the  door  a man  was 
standing  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth.  Upon  hear- 
ing her  step  on  the  snow  he  turned  quickly,  and 


immediately  began  to  make  joyful  gestures  of 
greeting.  As  Elinor  got  nearer,  she  perceived 
that  it  was  Jack  Selwyn. 

“ Good  - morning,  princess  !”  exclaimed  he. 
“ Permit  me  to  rejoice  that  you  have  dispensed 
with  your  retinue  this  morning.  You  were  out 
in  full  force  on  the  pond  last  night.  Yes,  I was 
there,”  he  added,  smiling  at  Elinor’s  look  of  sur- 
prise ; “ but  five  is  almost  as  poor  company  as 
three,  you  know.” 

“Why  do  you  stay  here?  We  thought  you 
were  hundreds  of  miles  away.” 

“ I’ve  only  been  here  a few  days.  Will  you 
come  in  and  take  a look  at  my  palace  ? I have 
always  looked  upon  you  as  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  and  wanted  to  be  the  fairy  prince. 
Come  in — it’s  very  jolly.” 

Elinor  followed  him  in  with  a brighter  ex- 
pression on  her  face  than  had  been  seen  there  of 
late:  Selwyn  had  the  happy  faculty  of  raising 
people’s  spirits.  The  tiny  interior  was  odorous 
of  pine  resin ; a log  was  burning  in  the  rude  fire- 
place, and  Jack,  with  great  ceremony,  offered  her 
a seat  on  the  wood-pile.  “ This  is  an  adaptation 
of  a hut  Garth  built  ever  sq  long  ago,  when  he 
was  making  a birch  canoe,  which  he  afterward 
took  down  the  rapids.  I find  it  very  comforta- 
ble. It’s  a convenient  place  to  study  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  in.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  come  to  Urmhuret  ?” 

“ Well,  for  reasons.  Changes  are  in  the  wind. 
I’ll  be  able  to  tell  you  soon.” 

“ I have  heard  it  all.  It  is  I that  must  tell  you 
some  things.” 

Jack  stared.  “What  do  you  know  ?” 

“ I know  who  robbed  us.  Goiightley  himself 
told  me  on  the  way  home  from  the  lake.  And  he 
has  given  back  all  he  had.” 

“ Goiightley  told  you ! and  given  it  back,  has 
he  ?”  repeated  Jack,  catching  up  his  knee  and 
biting  his  mustache  thoughtfully.  He  glanced 
sharply  at  Elinor,  as  if  to  see  what  temper  she 
was  in. 

“ You  mustn’t  feel  too  much  cut  up  about  it,” 
said  he.  “ I didn’t  know  whether  I ought  to  tell 
you  before  or  not.  I did  give  you  a sort  of  hint 
once,  you  know.  But  do  you  know  quite  what  a 
scamp  the  fellow  was  ? Did  he  tell  you  that  the 
thousand  pounds  he  borrowed  of  John  Tenterden 
were  the  means  which  enabled  him  to  commit  the 
robbery  ? and  that — ” 

“I  did  not  ask  him;  I had  rather  not  know,” 
interrupted  Elinor,  coloring. 

“ Well,  I think  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  oth- 
er people  to  hear,”  returned  Jack,  resolutely.  “ If 
you  go  off  with  the  idea  that  although  he  weakly 
let  himself  be  insnared  to  evil,  still  there’s  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  his  favor,  you’ll  be  doing 
injustice  to  him,  and  to  us,  and  to  yourself.  Now 
the  fact  is  that  never  was  a meaner  and  more 
treacherous  theft  committed  than  this.  Goiight- 
ley took  advantage  of  confidential  disclosures 
John  had  made  to  him,  and  of  letters  John  had 
written,  to  forge  an  order  on  his  bankers  for  the 
purchase  of  some  half  million  dollars’  worth  of 
South  American  mining  shares.  Then  he  and  his 
partner  in  business — Mr.  Flint  by  name,  and  Sam 
Kineo  by  nature — contrived  very  ingeniously  to 
depreciate  the  stock  so  far  that,  what  with  the 
thousand  pounds  Goiightley  borrowed,  and  some 
other  odd  lendings,  they  were  actually  able  to  buy 
it  all  in.  Then  the  false  reports  were  corrected, 
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and  the  stock,  being  really  sound,  rose  like  a rock- 
et, and  they  realized  at  whatever  figure  they 
pleased.  Luckily  Kineo,  by  some  petty  felony, 
had  put  himself  definitely  within  reach  of  the  law ; 
and  if  we  can  only  catch  him,  and  get  hold  of  the 
proofs  of  the  forgery  and  conspiracy  which  he 
has,  we  can  have  them  -both  in  State-prison  in 
no  time.” 

Here  Jack,  who  had  spoken  as  fast  as  possible 
in  order  to  avoid  interruption,  paused  and  twirled 
his  fur  cap.  44  I'm  glad  that's  off  my  mind,  at 
any  rate,”  he  added,  as  Elinor  sat  silent  “ Many's 
the  time  it's  made  my  very  bones  ache  to  keep 
it  in.” 

“ I was  in  no  danger  of  thinking  too  well  of 
him,”  observed  Elinor.  44  But  they  are  neither  of 
them  to  go  to  State-prison.  I am  going  to  get 
the  proofs  from  Kineo  and  burn  them.” 

“ The  deuce  you  are ! I mean,  how  ?” 

Elinor  explained  briefly.  Jack  listened  with 
the  keenest  attention. 

“You  don’t  really  mean  to  throw  away  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  that-— trash !”  he  exclaimed. 

“ It  will  not  be  thrown  away.” 

Jack  bit  his  mustache  and  frowned.  He  had 
his  own  convictions  on  this  subject,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  take  up  another  topic  of  conver- 
sation instead  of  trying  to  make  Elinor  adopt  his 
views.  “ Oh,  that  little  villain  of  a Madge  Dan- 
ver!”  murmured  he,  laughing.  “What  a wild- 
goose  chase  she  did  send  me  on  1” 

“ Then  Madge  did  know  something  about  this  ?” 
exclaimed  Elinor.  “ I couldn't  help  thinking  she 
must  sometimes.” 

“ Bless  your  heart,  princess,  she  was  an  arch- 
conspiratof  all  the  way  through.  She  understood 
the  whole  matter  long  before  I did,  and  took  coun- 
sel with  herself  deliberately  as  to  whether  Go- 
lightley,  Kineo,  or  myself  were  her  most  eligible 
partner.  But  she  quarreled  with  Goiightley,  and 
in  me  she  was  disappointed ; so  I fancy  Kineo  is 
to  be  the  happy  man.  He  certainly  will  be,  if  you 
carry  out  your  fell  purpose  of  buying  the  proofs 
of  him.” 

“Oh!  are  you  sure  that — I don’t  think  I 
understand.” 

44  Well,  I can’t  myself  believe,  small  as  is  my 
reverence  for  Master  Goiightley,  that  her  hold 
upon  him  was  other  than  threatening  him  with  an 
exposure,”  said  Jack,  hesitating  a little,  while  his 
cheeks  reddened.  44  There  must  be  a limit  to  the 
worst  human  depravity.” 

“ But  I mean,”  said  Elinor,  blushing  too — 44 1 
mean — about  Garth  ?” 

“ Oh,  we’re  safe  in  calling  that  match  off,  at  all 
events.  But  her  whole  affair  with  Garth  has  al- 
ways been  a sort  of  mystery.  Mr.  Urrnson  thinks 
slje  loves  him,  after  a fashion  of  her  own.  I some- 
times agree  with  him,  and  sometimes  not;  but 
however  that  may  be,  she  has  evidently  given  up 
all  idea  of  marrying  since  somewhile.” 

44  Does  Garth  love  her?”  asked  Elinor,  in  a low 
voice. 

“ He  has  bullied  himself  into  believing  it,”  re- 
turned Jack,  with  a laugh.  “ But  when  she  runs 
away  and  leaves  him,  he  will  soon  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  I warned  him  of 
years  ago,  when  we  were  at  college — that  he  is 
married  to  his  painting,  and  that  any  engagement 
outside  of  that  would  be  bigamous.” 

Elinor  got  up  from  the  wood-pile  and  stood  for 
a few  moments  with  her  hands  hanging  folded 


and  her  eyes  on  the  fire.  Then,  with  a sigh,  she 
moved  toward  the  door. 

44  Madge  must  not  do  such  a thing,”  she  said, 
turning  to  J ack  with  troubled  eyes.  44  It  would  be 
too  sad,  after  all  that  has  happened.  If  she  wants 
to  go  to  Europe,  and  see  beautiful  things  and 
great  people,  she  shall  go  with  mother  and  me. 
She  can  be  as  gay  and  fashionable  as  she  pleases. 
I’m  sure  it's  natural  she  should  wish  to  be,  she  is 
so  brilliant  and  beautiful.  I will  speak  to  her 
to-morrow.” 

44  You’ll  find  that  a more  extravagant  charity 
than  the  other,”  ventured  Jack,  twisting  his  mus- 
tache, and  eying  her  gravely. 

44 1 shall  like  it  the  better,  then,”  returned  she, 
with  a passing  smile.  “This  money  seems  to 
have  had  a curse  upon  it  so  far ; I don’t  need  it, 
and  I should  be  glad  enough  if  I could  do  a little 
good  with  it,  after  so  much  harm.  I don't  want 
to  be  rich ; I should  like  to  live  by  my  music.” 

She  stepped  across  the  threshold  and  out  into 
the  sparkling  snow  and  sunshine.  Jack  took  his 
courage  in  his  hands  and  followed  her. 

“ Princess  Elinor,”  said  he,  44  why  should  you 
lavish  all  your  bounty  on  the  rogues,  and  leave 
the  poor  honest  men  out  in  the  cold  ?” 

44  Only  the  rogues  seem  to  need  it,”  she  an- 
swered, smiling  again. 

44  No,  for  then  I would  be  a rogue ; and  Tm 
not.  I’ve  been  a good-for-nothing  all  my  life, 
but  I have  always  reverenced  good  women,  and 
told  the  truth  to  every  body.  Don’t  you  think 
you  could  give  me  something  too  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  I have  nothing  for  you,”  said  El- 
inor, startled. 

44  Look  here ! I don’t  want  ten  thousand  pounds, 
nor  to  be  gay  and  fashionable  at  your  expense ; 
I only  want  the  greatest  treasure  on  earth,  and 
that’s  you.  I love  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul.  I always  have  loved  you,  and  I never  loved 
any  other  woman.  Elinor,  say  you’ll  be  my  wife. 
I believe  I could  make  you  happy.  I will  make 
you  happy.” 

44 1 can  not— oh,  I can  not !”  said  she,  trem- 
bling and  looking  away.  44 1 never  can  be  mar- 
ried. I think  I should  hate  the  man  I married, 
even  if  I had  loved  him  before ; marriage  has 
seemed  such  a sad  thing  to  me  since  I looked  for- 
ward to  it  at  alL  It  seems  like  going  to  prison.” 

44  But  it  shall  be  coming  out  of  prison  to  be 
my  wife.  And  I know  it  was  wrong  to  ask  you 
so  soon  after  ail  this  fuss.  But  I won’t  be  im- 
patient ; I'll  give  you  forever  to  think  it  over  in. 
At  least  as  long  as  that  fellow  in  the  Bible  did — 
seven — months,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

Elinor  laughed  nervously,  digging  with  the  point 
of  her  foot  in  the  snow. 

44 1 won’t  try  to  persuade  you  on  the  grounds 
of  the  difference  it  would  make  to  me,”  contin- 
ued Jack,  44  because  that  would  keep  me  talking 
all  the  seven  months.  But  you  should  be  as  much 
mistress  of  the  world  as  a man  who  has  seen  the 
world,  and  worships  whatever  part  of  it  you  stand 
upon,  can  make  you.  By-and-by,  even  if  you 
didn’t  find  much  of  any  thing  to  admire  in  me, 
you  would  have  associated  so  many  jolly  things 
with  me  that  at  last  you’d  count  me  in  as  one 
of  them,  almost  without  meaning  to.  Do  say,  at 
least,  that  you  won’t  begin  by  saying  no.” 

It  was  not  easy  wholly  to  resist  such  pleading, 
not  the  words  so  much  as  the  manner  of  it.  Jack 
was  so  immensely  in  earnest,  so  heart  and  soul 
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in  what  he  was  Baying,  his  face  and  voice  ex- 
pressed so  much  more  than  his  sentences,  and 
the  concentrated  energy  of  his  will  made  itself  so 
strongly  felt,  that  Elinor,  though  she  had  been  all 
No  when  he  first  opened  the  subject,  could  not 
at  once  say  no  when  he  had  ceased.  And  why 
should  she  say  no  at  once  ? The  ardor  and  utter- 
ness of  his  devotion  touched  her,  coming  at  the 
moment  of  her  greatest  loneliness.  No  doubt 
the  marriage  would  give  her  a scope  and  freedom 
of  life  which  she  might  not  easily  attain  otherwise ; 
and  perhaps,  also,  it  offered  opportunities  for  gen- 
erosity and  unselfishness  which  a solitary  exist- 
ence would  lack.  Why  say  no  at  all  ? 

Again,  she  had  not  been  called  upon  for  an  im- 
mediate positive  answer,  one  way  or  the  other. 
She  was  to  be  allowed  time  to  question  and  ex- 
amine the  new  idea  on  all  sides,  and  to  decide 
upon  it  at  leisure.  All  that  was  asked  of  her 
now  was  not  to  say  no.  She  had  always  liked 
Jack,  the  impact  of  whose  vigorous  and  manly 
nature  was  an  infinite  relief  after  the  clamminess 
of  Golightley.  And  Jack  had,  unconsciously,  used 
one  argument  which  had  sunk  more  deeply  into 
Elinor's  heart  than  any  of  his  deliberate  ones : 
“ Garth  is  married  to  his  painting.”  Then  what 
need  for  Elinor  to  be  oversolicitous  about  her 
destiny  ? 

All  this  time  Jack's  bright  hazel  eyes  were 
searching  her  face,  which  was  turned  downward. 
She  lifted  it,  and  their  glances  met.  Jack  drew 
himself  up  like  a soldier  before  the  enemy.  The 
color  sprang  to  his  cheeks. 

“But  you  do  not  know  me,”  said  she,  faintly. 

44  I love  you ! I could  not  say  4 I know  you*  if 
we’d  been  married  a century.  There  would  still 
be  a thousand  new — lovelinesses  to  learn.” 

44  You  say  too  much.  I have  nothing  to  give 
you.  I do  not  love  you,  and  I know  I never  can. 
It  would  spoil  a true  friendship  if  you  try  to  make 
it  any  thing  more.” 

“No,  no.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  think  of 
friendship  !”  exclaimed  Jack,  with  great  earnest- 
ness. “ There  never  yet  was  a true  friendship 
between  a man  and  a woman.  But  just  stand  still 
and  let  me  love  you.  Don’t  move.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  it’s  worth  while  for  me  to 
care  how  I am  disposed  of ; but  that’s  an  ungra- 
cious thing  to  say.  I like  you  so  much  that — I 
feel  sure  we  were  not  meant  for  each  other.” 

“ But  don’t  say  no ; whatever  you  do,  don’t  say 
no.”  He  came  one  entreating  step  nearer. 

“ I won’t  say  it,  then,  now.  But,”  she  added, 
hurriedly,  for  the  passionate  delight  that  leaped 
into  Jack’s  eyes  frightened  her,  “I’m  afraid  it 
will  make  it  harder  for  you  and  me  if  it  has  to  be 
said  hereafter.  But  you  shall  at  least  know  some- 
thing of  me,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  thank 
me  for  not  having  said  yes.” 

“ I am  only  afraid  that  one  of  us  will  die,  for 
this  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Oh,  Elinor,  Elinor, 
Elinor ! No,  don’t  be  frightened.  I mean  to  be  as 
subdued  and  circumspect  as  a duenna.  But  a du- 
enna may  kiss  your  hand  just  once.  Elinor,  don’t 
you  think  seven  weeks  would  be  long  enough  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  Jack,”  she  said,  panting  and  turning 
pale,  and  there  was  genuine  dismay  in  her  eyes 
and  voice.  “ Remember  this  is  not  a promise — 
not  an  engagement” 

“ No,  of  course  not  But  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  I said  seven  months.  You  know  those 
Bible  fellows  lived  hundreds  of  years.” 
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Elinor  could  not  help  laughing,  though  there 
were  tears  on  her  eyelashes ; and  so  they  parted 
for  that  time. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day  Madge 
came  to  Urmhurst  Garth  had  gone  out  She 
went  up  to  the  garret  without  making  her  pres- 
ence known  to  any  one  below  stairs,  and  did  not 
re-appear  for  more  than  an  hour.  She  was  pale, 
but  there  was  extraordinary  brilliance  in  her  eyes, 
and  a deliberation  and  stateliness  in  her  move- 
ments, such  as  might  indicate  a great  bracing 
up  and  dilation  of  the  spirit  within.  On  the  up- 
per landing  she  met  Golightley,  who  accompanied 
her  to  the  lower  floor  with  his  customary  affabil- 
ity. At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  they  paused. 

“ There  is  an  enterprising  air  about  you  this 
afternoon,  Miss  Maggie,”  remarked  he.  “Are 
any  fresh  projects  in  suspense  ?” 

“ None  that  concern  me,  Uncle  Golightley.  But 
I believe  Mr.  Kineo  would  like  to  see  you.” 

“ Ah ! I presume  he  desires  to  rid  himself  of 
those — ah— documents,  doesn’t  he  ?” 

“ From  what  he  said,  I don’t  think  he  means 
to  give  them  to  you  until  after  he  is  quite  sure 
that  they  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  him.” 

“ H’m  ! He  doesn’t  expect  me  to—  By-the- 
bye,  it’s  dismally  cold  out  here,  and  staircases  have 
ears.  What  if  we  step  into  the  kitchen  for  a few 
minutes  f ” 

No  one  was  in  the  kitchen.  Madge  leaned  up 
against  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  her  foot  on 
the  brass  andiron;  Golightley  half  leaned,  half 
sat,  on  the  table,  and  caressed  his  face  thought- 
fully. 

“ If  Sam  has  become  so  cautious— or  has  taken 
such  cautious  advice,  Miss  Maggie — as  to  mistrust 
my  good  faith,  I fear  we  can’t  make  a trade.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  draw  ready  money 
myself,  because  I’m  shadowed,  and  couldn’t  get 
away  to  the  city.  As  to  my  giving  information 
before  he  has  time  to  get  safe  out  of  reach,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  if  he  is  ass  enough  to  be- 
lieve it,  he  simply  cuts  his  own  nose  off.  And  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  let  him  keep  those  docu- 
ments until  he  has  cashed  the  check  and  got  out 
of  the  country.” 

“ Probably  he  wouldn’t  expect  any  thing  so  un- 
business-like,  Uncle  Golightley.  But  might  not 
some  compromise  be  made?  What  if  he  were 
to  hand  the  letters  to  some  one  here,  who  would 
give  them  to  you  on  receiving  word  from  him  to 
do  so  ?” 

“Ha!  ha ! an  excellent  idea ; the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  being  the  difficulty  of  finding  a common 
friend  of  both  parties— one  whom  I could  trust 
to  hand  me  the  documents  when  Sam  sent  him 
word,  and  whom  Sam  could  trust  to  keep  them 
from  me  until  leave  was  given  to  surrender  them.” 

“Yes;  but  I think,”  said  Madge,  glancing  at 
her  companion  out  of  the  corner  of  her  dark  eye 
— “ I think  Mr.  Kineo  has  found  such  a person.” 

Golightley  stopped  caressing  his  cheeks,  and 
put  both  feet  to  the  floor. 

“ Who  is  it  ?” 

“ It’s  Garth,  I believe.” 

“You  believe  it’s — Qarth!"  He  took  a long 
breath,  and  retained  it  for  several  seconds,  his 
chin  thrown  up  and  his  brows  drawn  together. 

“ Well,  I don’t,”  he  affirmed  at  last,  bringing  his 
hands  together  with  a clap,  and  walking  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hearth. 
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44 1 was  afraid  you  wouldn’t,”  returned  Madge, 
with  a light  laugh.  44  You  think  Garth  is  so  stu- 
pid. But  you  may  change  your  mind  some  day. 
At  all  events,  Garth  knows  all  about  your  affairs 
and  Mr.  Kineo’s.  And  he  has  been  to  see  Mr. 
Kineo  in  the  wigwam,  and  has  made  all  arrange- 
ments for  him.  It  is  on  his  account  that  Garth 
will  have  the  skating  party  to-morrow.  Mr.  Kineo 
will  be  able  to  skate  down  the  river  in  the  even- 
ing without  any  body’s  noticing.  And  it  is  Garth 
who  will  keep  your  documents  for  you,  Uncle 
Golightley.” 

44  When  does  Mr.  Kineo  propose  to  hand  them 
to  him  ?” 

44  Oh,  Garth  has  had  them  for  several  days.” 

44  If  that  be  the  case,”  rejoined  Golightley,  after 
a pause  to  recover  himself, 44 1 may  take  the  lib- 
erty to  keep  my  money  in  my  pocket.  I begin  to 
think  it’s  Mr.  Kineo  who  is  stupid.” 

44  Not  quite  so  stupid  as  that,”  answered  Madge, 
laughing  again.  44  Garth  paid  him  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  bank-notes  for  the  documents;  and 
you  will  give  him  the  check  you  would  have  given 
Sam,  and  more  too,  perhaps.” 

44H’m!  Upon  my  word,  this  is  interesting.  By 
George,  Garth  is  coming  out  l” 

44  You  see,  Garth  found  out,  among  other  things, 
that  Sam  was  the  heir  to  the  Eve  legacy ; so  he 
was  able  to  offer  him  the  money,  and  Professor 
Grindle  sent  it  to  him.  It  all  came  out  very  nico- 
ly,  didn’t  it  ?” 

44  Has  Garth  got  the  certificates  of  the  heir- 
ship ?”  demanded  Golightley,  with  an  eagerness  he 
could  not  wholly  disguise. 

Madge  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  44  Mr.  Kineo 
wants  to  feel  that  he  can  always  prove  his  right 
to  call  you  uncle.  He  is  the  most  affectionate 
nephew  I ever  saw;  more  so  than  Garth,  I’m 
sure.” 

44  Ah ! belle  dame  eons  merci  ! You  don’t  leave 
me  a loop-hole,  do  you  ? Not  one— not  one — not 
one ! H’m ! Now  I suppose  you  will  forthwith 
marry  Garth  and  settle  down  here  quietly.  He, 
of  course,  had  no  impolite  questions  to  ask  as  to 
how  you  had  become  so  well  informed  on  all  these 
knotty  points,  and  as  to  your  reasons  for  not  con- 
fiding in  him  until  now  ?” 

‘‘There  was  no  need  to  ask  such  questions, 
Uncle  Golightley,”  answered  Madge,  serenely. 
44  He  knows  that  what  knowledge  I had  came  to 
me  accidentally  through  my  intimacy  with  Niko- 
mis,  and  that  I had  not  told  about  it  because  I 
hoped  things  might  be  arranged  somehow  so  that 
tiie  family  name  need  not  be  disgraced.  Garth 
trusts  me  perfectly.  Why  should  he  not?  I 
suppose  Elinor  Golightley  trusts  you  ?” 

Possibly  this  last  stab  had  more  effect  than 
Madge  imagined;  it  may  have  determined  Go- 
lightley in  a course  of  action  as  to  which  he  had 
hesitated  until  then.  He  made  no  reply,  however, 
though  his  face  twitched  and  grew  whiter  than 
before.  But  later  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  walked 
alone  toward  the  lake,  he  repeated  to  himself 
more  than  once,  44  There  is  one  loop-hole,  Miss 
Maggie ; just  one.” 

Although  Golightley  had  never  actually  been 
checked  in  his  movements,  he  was  well  aware  that 
all  his  goings  and  comings  were  observed,  and  he 
even  had  a tolerably  accurate  idea  as  to  where  he 
might  be  likely  (should  he  be  disposed  thereto)  to 
meet  the  watch-dogs  of  the  law  face  to  face.  He 


was  not,  however,  aware  that  Selwyn  himself  was 
in  the  neighborhood ; and  it  was  therefore  a sur- 
prise to  both  of  them  when  they  encountered  one 
another  in  one  of  the  wood  paths  between  the 
village  and  the  junction  of  the  mill-stream  and 
lake. 

44  A cold  afternoon,  Jack.  I think  we  shall 
have  fine  weather  to-morrow,  though.  I’m  glad 
you’ve  returned  from  your  trip  in  season  to  join 
our  party  on  the  ice.” 

44  Well,  Master  Golightley,  I hadn’t  made  up 
my  mind  whether  or  not  to  go.” 

44 1 don’t  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without 
you.  Have  you  heard  the  latest  developments  of 
this  robbery  business  ?” 

Jack  looked  at  him  attentively,  wondering 
whether  the  man  could  be  meditating  some  eva- 
sion even  at  this  stage  of  affairs.  44  I’m  open  to 
instruction,”  said  he. 

44  It’s  a philosophic  virtue,”  observed  the  other, 
44  to  know  when  you’re  beaten ; and  I’m  free  to 
admit  that  I have  been,  pretty  thoroughly.  But 
even  philosophers  have  their  weaknesses,  and  mine 
is,  not  to  get  the  kickings  that  belong  to  other 
people  in  addition  to  my  own.  Now  our  friend 
Sam  Kineo,  alias  Flint,  who  is  (as  you  are  proba- 
bly aware  by  this  time)  on  a visit  to  his  grand- 
mamma in  the  attic  at  Urmhurst,  proposes  to 
start  for  foreign  parts  to-morrow  evening,  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  ready  money  in  his  trouser 
pockets.” 

“Aha!  I conceive  you,  Sir.  You  gave  him 
this  money  in  exchange  for — ” 

“Well  guessed — well  guessed!”  interrupted 
Golightley,  with  his  empty  little  laugh ; 44  but  you 
are  out  for  once.  Very  likely  that’s  what  I in- 
tended to  do,  but  I was  forestalled.  I haven’t  got 
the  documents,  and  somebody  else — my  nephew 
Garth,  namely — gave  him  the  money.  The  mon- 
ey, of  course,  is  the  Eve  legacy  of  which  you  have 
heard,  and  which  was  the  last  scrap  of  Urmson 
property  extant,  after  my  ravages.  Garth,  being 
desirous  of  saving  the  family  honor,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  dumps  it  into  Kineo’s  pocket,  re- 
ceives the  inconvenient  papers,  and  recommends 
my  fellow-outlaw  to  be  off  as  fast  as  his  skates 
can  carry  him.” 

44  That’s  news,  certainly.  Where  did  you  pick 
it  up?” 

“ From  the  young  lady  who,  as  I take  it,  is  to 
share  the  rewards  and  dangers  of  Mr.  Kineo’s  fu- 
ture career — unless,  indeed,  she  has  contrived  a 
way  to  outwit  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  She 
imparted  the  information  to  me,  you  understand, 
on  the  assumption  that  self-interest  weighed  a 
few  ounces  more  in  my  balance  than  was  actual- 
ly the  case.  By-the-bye,  I may  as  well  tell  you 
that  some  few  weeks  ago  I paid  in  to  the  account 
of  the  lady  who  was  to  have  been  my  wife  the  sum 
of  eighty  and  odd  thousand  pounds.  It’s  all  I 
had,  except  enough  to — keep  me  in  gloves  and 
cigarettes  for  a month  or  two.” 

The  tone  and  manner  of  Golightley’s  reference 
to  Elinor  smote  Jack  with  compassion.  In  his 
preceding  utterances  had  been  perceptible  only 
the  jaunty  bravado  which  strove  to  disguise,  how- 
ever poorly,  the  wretched  squalor  of  exposed  ras- 
cality. But  when  he  mentioned  her  who,  to  him 
as  well  as  to  Jack,  was  the  first  and  dearest  of 
womankind,  his  voice  had  become  hoarse,  and 
the  haggard  lines  in  his  face  had  seemed  to  deep- 
en. “ If  he  really  loved  her,”  thought  Jack,  “ to 
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have  loet  her  is  punishment  enough  for  meaner 
crimes  than  his.  God  knows  how  far  I am  from 
deserving  her  myself !” 

44  Look  here !”  said  he,  aloud,  planting  himself 
face  to  face  wdth  his  interlocutor ; 44 1 don’t  see 
but  what  you  deserve  some  credit  for  this  hint. 
Of  course  it  gratifies  your  spite  to  block  Kineo’s 
little  game,  and  I suppose  you  rely  on  Garth  not 
to  use  the  proofs  against  you.  Still,  you  are  risk- 
ing something,  and  I’ve  no  right  to  suppose  that 
your  chief  motive  is  not  to  save  your  brother  and 
Garth  their  fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  I’m  sorry 
for  you,  anyway ! What  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
yourself  if  you  get  out  of  this  scrape  ?” 

“Ah,  well — absit  invidia , my  dear  Jack,  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  that’s  my  own 
business.” 

44 1 know ; but  I had  a reason  for  asking.  Con- 
found it ! look  here ; I’ve  got  a lot  more  money 
than  I know  what  to  do  with.  What  do  you  say 
to  my  shipping  you  off  to  Australia — my  people 
have  a place  of  business  there — and  putting  you 
in  the  way  of  making  a good  living,  if  you’ll  work 
a little  for  it?  You  can  make  a new  man  of 
yourself  there,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  What 
do  you  say  ?” 

44  It’s  kiud  of  you,  Jack,  by  George  I But  I 
hardly  think  I’m  up  to  any  thing  of  that  kind 
now.  The  fact  is,  I’ve  done  so  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing— campaigning  about  at  other  fellows’  ex- 
pense, you  know — that  I’m  tired  of  it  I don’t 
seem  to  have  the  stuff  in  me ; talent  enough,  but 
it  don’t  seem  to  work  out  in  the  right  way.  No, 
Tm  afraid  I shouldn’t  do  your  introduction  any 
credit  I’m  pretty  well  tired  out — I’m  pretty  well 
tired  out.” 

44  Oh,  while  there’B  life  there’s  hope,”  returned 
Jack.  But  he  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
himself  that  Golightley’B  words  were  true ; every 
thing  about  him  testified  to  an  exhaustion  of  moral 
and  mental  resources  almost  beyond  hope  of  rem- 
edy. 

44  Well,  think  it  over,”  he  added,  “and  we’ll 
speak  of  it  again  next  week.  Probably  we’ll  be 
able  to  let  Kineo  off,  with  a caution  or  two,  when 
we’ve  made  him  hand  back  the  legacy;  so  he 
won’t  stand  in  your  way.  I shall  like  to  give  you 
a lift  if  I can.” 

Golightley  stood  silent  a little  while,  staring  ab- 
stractedly first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  settling  and  resettling  his  eyeglasses  on  his 
nose.  Then,  appearing  suddenly  to  recollect  him- 
self, he  lifted  his  hat  to  Jack,  and  said,  abruptly, 

44  Till  next  week,  then.  What  was  it  ? Ah,  yes 
— kind  of  you — devilish  kind,  by  George ! Next 
week,  then.  By-by,  Jack.  Auf  tcisdersehen,  as  we 
said  in  Germany.”  And  so,  waving  his  hand,  he 
passed  on. 

Jack  continued  his  walk  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, pondering  over  what  had  passed.  “Poor 
devil !”  murmured  he ; 44  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
much  left  of  him. 

44  But  to  think  of  dear  old  Garth,  my  genius, 
whom  nobody  ever  suspected  of  awakening  from 
the  reveries  of  imagination  and  idealism,  actually 
making  a practical  man  of  affairs  out  of  himself, 
and  concocting  a plot  for  bringing  things  right, 
without  saying  a word  to  any  body!  Well, no 
doubt  he  might  beat  any  of  us  at  our  own  game 
if  he  chose  to  set  his  mind  to  it.  The  plot  would 
have  worked,  beyond  a doubt,  but  for  the  incal- 
culable contingency  of  Golightley’s  butting  against 


himself.  I shouldn’t  wonder,  too,  if  Garth  punched 
my  head  well  for  interfering  with  it ; but  it  won’t 
do  to  let  that  half-breed  pickpocket  get  clean  off 
with  the  fifty  thousand,  even  if  he  did  tell  some 
lies  about  who  his  mother  was. 

“Look  here!  Of  course  Garth  can  have  no 
suspicion  of  Madge’s  rascalities  ? No ; these  gen- 
iuses, who  can  see  through  stone  walls  if  they 
only  fix  their  eyes  on  them,  can  be  blinder  than 
dead  men  when  they  choose  not  to  see.  She  could 
make  him  believe  what  she  liked  about  herself 
with  half  a word.  And,  after  all,  there’s  nothing 
definite  against  her ; nothing  to  be  sworn  to— 
only  to  be  sworn  at  Ha ! ha ! ha ! By  Jingo ! 
it’s  a shame  for  me  to  be  giggling  here  about  these 
things;  but  I’m  so  confoundedly  happy  on  my 
own  account,  I should  giggle  at  a funeral  ! Well, 
if  Miss  Madge  will  only  start  on  an  elopement 
with  that  scamp,  it  will  at  least  have  the  good 
effect  of  proving  even  to  the  satisfaction  of — 
Hullo ! behold  him  !” 

In  fact,  Garth  came  suddenly  into  view,  walk- 
ing rapidly,  with  his  head  down,  and  making  cuts 
at  the  snow  before  him  with  his  stick.  He  was 
close  to  Selwyn  before  becoming  aware  of  him. 

“Jack!  I thought  you  were  in  Canada  ?”  They 
shook  hands. 

44  Who  told  you  I was  in  Canada  ?” 

44  Madge.” 

44  Did  she  tell  you  who  sent  me  up  there  ?” 

“Well,  it  was  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief,” 
said  Garth,  with  a smile. 

44  That  means  she  has  told  him  some  lie,” 
thought  Jack,  thus  accounting  for  his  friend’s 
light  treatment  of  the  matter.  44  Well,  probably 
I might  be  quoted  as  a busybody  without  a mon- 
strous distortion  of  the  truth.” — 44  You  wish  me 
back  there,  then  ?”  he  demanded,  aloud. 

44  No  ; you  can  save  me  trouble.  Sam  Kineo  is 
to  escape  to-morrow  night  You  can  keep  your 
men  out  of  the  way  better  than  I can ; so  do  it.” 

44  Ha ! my  lord  is  imperious.  Will  he  deign  to 
remember  that  I serve  not  his  interests,  but  those 
of  his  betters  ?” 

44 1 have  the  means  of  unloading  that  wretched 
uncle  of  mine  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  I shall 
do  substantial  justice,  without  the  injustice  of  pub- 
licity.” 

44  Listen  to  the  autocrat ! Might  your  slave  pe- 
tition for  a guarantee?” 

44  Take  ray  word,  Jack.” 

44  The  sublime  assurance ! I wonder  if  there’s 
any  single  thing  in  the  world  that  Garth  Mac- 
chiavelli  Urmson  does  not  know  ? Methinks  not 
one.” 

44 1 know  that  you  and  I are  of  one  mind  on 
this  matter,  and  that  I am  in  a hurry.  You’ll 
be  on  the  lake  to-morrow  ?” 

“I  know  that  it’s  lucky  for  you  I happen  to  be 
in  an  extraordinary  good  humor ; and  I won’t  be 
on  the  lake  to-morrow.  If  I’m  to  put  my  men,  as 
you  call  them,  on  a false  scent,  it’s  but  common 
decency  that  I should  go  with  them.  And — hold 
on ! I must  tell  you  why  I’m  in  a good  humor, 
lest  you  should  attribute  my  behavior  to  poltroon- 
ery. Elinor  Golightley  has  half  promised,  or  may- 
be three-quarters,  to  do— what  do  you  think  ?” 

44 1 haven’t  the  least  idea,” 

“We  have  hit  upon  the  one  thing  he  didn’t 
know ! Why,  to  be  my  wife.  Oho ! interested  at 
last,  are  you  ?” 

The  expression  of  Garth’s  face  and  his  entire 
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bearing  bad,  almost  in  a moment,  undergone  a 
great  though  indescribable  change.  His  lips  part- 
ed ; his  eyes  seemed  to  grow  smaller ; he  leaned 
heavily  on  his  walking-stick.  But  before  Jack 
could  speak  again,  he  said,  slowly, 

“I  never  was  more  surprised.  I don’t  know 
any  thing  for  which  I ought  to  be  more  glad.” 
He  held  out  his  hand.  44  I didn’t  know  that  she 
and  my  uncle  were  parted  yet.  Jack,  I’m  glad 
for  you  with — all  my  heart !” 

With  the  last  words  he  gripped  Jack’s  hand  so 
forcibly  that  his  friend  winced  and  exclaimed, 
44  You’ve  got  your  muscle  back,  if  not  your  cordi- 
ality. But  as  for  that  other  affair,  you  know  she 
never  cared  for  him ; and  I,  happening  by  good 
luck  to  come  upon  her  at  the  right  moment — 
Oh,  Garth,  dear  old  curmudgeon  and  friend  of  my 
youth,  I am  so  happy ! Absit  invidia , as  your  uncle 
says,  but  you’ll  never  be  so  happy  as  I am ! No 
man  ever  will  or  was.  Of  course,  you  know,  she 
hasn’t  promised,  and  thinks  she  never  can,  and  all 
that ; and,  mind  you,  I wouldn’t  have  breathed 
a syllable  to  any  one  except  you  about  the  Affair ; 
butr— oh,  do  be  enthusiastic,  can’t  you  ? I would 
for  you.” 

Garth  laughed,  stretched  his  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, and  yawned.  But  when  he  saw  a slight  shade 
of  disappointment  on  Jack’s  handsome  face,  he 
said,  with  that  marvelous  deep-toned  tenderness 
which  he  rarely  threw  into  his  voice, 

‘U  feel  your  happiness  so  much  ; that’s- why  I 
don’t  say  more,  Jack.  You  know  I was  always  a 
dumb  beast.  But  you  can  not  say  so  much  for 
yourself  as  I can  feel  for  you.” 

They  parted,  each  going  his  way.  Jack  was 
appeased. 

44  Can  the  same  Creator  have  made  that  man 
and  his  uncle  f ” he  muttered  to  himself,  admir- 
ingly. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ICE  AND  FIRE. 

The  morning  of  Christmas-eve  was  fine  and 
cold ; great  white  clouds  drifted  across  the  pale 
blue  sky ; indeed,  the  heavens  presented  so  warm 
and  summery  an  appearance  that  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  find  the  earth  snow-covered. 

Elinor  and  Golightley  were  established  in  the 
back  seat,  Garth  sitting  in  front  with  Madge  to 
drive.  The  other  sleigh  held  Mrs.  Tenterden  and 
the  parson,  together  with  a pile  of  baskets  and 
hampers.  44  I declare !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den, as  she  bundled  into  her  place ; “ what  a pity 
Mr.  Selwyn  isn’t  here ! He’d  enjoy  it  so,  and  he’s 
so  lively.” 

At  this  the  parson  began  to  chuckle  and  rum- 
ble. 44  The  young  man  would  be  lonely,  ma’am. 
All  the  lasses  are  taken  up,  so  far  as  I see,  eh  f 
— haw!  haw!  ho!” 

Elinor  looked  down  in  painful  embarrassment 
When  changes  have  been  rapid  and  violent,  they 
seem  in  the  immediate  retrospect  like  a dream. 
Was  Golightley  really  no  longer  her  betrothed  f 
Was  it  possible  she  had  listened  to  Jack,  and  half 
yielded  to  him  ? Or  if  so,  why  must  the  old  forms 
and  appearances,  which  now  contained  no  life  or 
truth,  still  be  observed  ? Mrs.  Tenterden  and  the 
parson  represented  the  conservatism  of  society, 
before  which  all  individual  emotions  and  tumults 
must  be  still.  They  saw  things  according  to  ap- 


pearance, not  essence ; and  for  their  sakes  what 
was  real  must  be  stiffed  and  disguised.  In  the 
forms  of  life,  it  must  always  be  the  most  shallow- 
minded  and  short-sighted  who  control. 

At  length  they  were  ready  to  start,  and  as 
they  drove  away,  Cuthbert  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  waved  them  an  adieu,  while  Nikomis’s  dark 
visage  appeared  in  the  background.  Even  Sam 
Kineo  crawled  stealthily  to  the  attic  window  and 
peeped  forth  upon  thep» ; and  when  they  were 
out  of  sight,  he  returned  briskly  to  the  wigwam, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  bis  own  part  in  the 
day’s  drama.  Sam’s  star  was  once  more  in  the 
ascendant. 

Meanwhile  the  party  arrived  without  accident 
at  the  lake,  and  found  all  the  small  boys  of  Urms- 
worth  and  a good  part  of  the  elders  there  before 
them.  Garth  sent  off  the  boys  in  every  direction 
in  quest  of  fire-wood,  and  within  half  an  hour 
there  wa9  such  a bonfire  on  the  nose  of  the  islet 
as  had  seldom  been  seen  before.  The  horses 
were  now  stabled  in  the  shed,  and  Mrs.  Tenterden 
and  the  parson  were  provided  with  an  ample  fur- 
niture of  blankets  and  buffalo-robes,  and  a lux- 
urious position  on  the  wannest  side  of  the  fire. 
Garth  attended  to  the  fastening  on  of  the  young 
ladies’  skates : they  were  both  dressed  alike,  in 
silvery  gray  trimmed  with  scarlet ; and  wide  as 
was  their  divergence  in  feature  and  character, 
one  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  the  oth- 
er at  a hundred  yards’  distance,  or  in  the  dusk. 
Madge,  however,  was  a highly  accomplished 
skater,  while  Elinor  was  only  able  to  perform  the 
simplest  evolutions.  When  Garth  was  ready,  he 
and  Madge  Bkated  off  together,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  and  after  making  the  circuit  of 
the  pond,  they  paused  at  the  river  opening  to 
take  breath.  Presently  Madge  said, 

44  Garth,  will  you  take  my  hand  now,  and  skate 
down  there,  away  and  away,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  ever  so  far  beyond  Wabeno;  and  then  get 
on  board  a ship  and  sail  to  Europe— oh,  Garth ! 
and  live  there — will  you  do  that  with  me  ?” 

“ If  we  had  Sam  Kineo’s  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
we  might.” 

44  What  if  I did  have  it  here  in  my  pocket !” 

Garth  was  gazing  absently  at  the  distant  mount- 
ain as  she  spoke,  and  did  not  turn  to  look  at  her. 

I 44  Do  you  know,”  he  said,  after  a while, 44  if  Kineo 
had  kept  away  till  the  1st  of  January — a week 
from  now — that  money  would  have  reverted  to 
me  ? and  then  it  might  really  have  been  in  your 
pocket,  and  we  might  really  have  gone  sweeping 
down  there  on  our  way  to  Europe  I” 

44  Then  I wish  he  had  never  come ! Garth,  it 
is  not  too  late.  You  have  the  proofs.  Let  the 
thieves  be  taken;  it  would  be  right;  and  then 
we  should  be  free ! Will  you,  Garth  Urmson  ?” 
She  spoke  under  such  evident  excitement  that 
Garth’s  own  heart  caught  fire.  It  was  not  too 
late,  indeed.  Public  opinion,  justice,  and  the  law 
would  bear  him  out.  And  he  and  Madge  would 
be  free;  they  needed  freedom.  How  easy  to 
grasp  it ! 

But  Garth  had  chosen  his  course  when  his 
brain  was  cool,  and  despite  the  intoxicating  in- 
fluence of  the  woman  by  his  side,  he  held  to  his 
purpose. 

44 1 won’t  do  it,  Madge !”  he  said,  harshly  and 
abruptly.  But  the  harshness  was  not  for  her, 
but  for  his  own  infirmity. 

44  You  always  think  of  every  body  but  me,”  she 
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said,  while  a shadow  fell  over  her  vivid  face. 
44 Heigh -ho!  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  fire. 
You  ought  to  be  at  work  catching  your  fish.” 

They  skated  back  to  the  islet  slowly  and  in 
silence ; and  for  the  next  two  hours  Garth  was 
busy  cutting  holes  in  the  ice,  setting  lines,  and 
pulling  up  perch  and  pickerel.  A big  kettle  had 
been  provided  in  which  to  cook  the  chowder,  and 
every  body  had  some  hand  in  its  preparation. 
By  this  time  as  many  as  a hundred  people  were 
scattered  about  on  various  parts  of  the  lake,  and 
a dozen  rival  cooking  establishments  had  been 
set  up.  When  the  chowder  was  ready  it  was 
handed  round  in  tin  cups,  to  be  eaten  with  iron 
spoons.  Garth  took  his  seat  by  Elinor,  and  they 
chatted  together  about  diverse  indifferent  mat- 
ters, until  he  said, 

44 1 saw  Jack  Selwyn  yesterday.  He  is  the  only 
friend  I ever  made,  and  he  tells  me  secrets  he 
would  tell  no  one  else.  He  told  me  what  I was 
glad  to  hear,  both  for  your  sake  and  his.” 

44  He  did  not  say  that  we  were — ” 

44 No,  no;  he  didn’t  magnify  his  hopes.  I 
hope  you’ll  find  it  possible  to  be  kinder  to  him 
than  you  think  you  can  be  now.  He  loves  you ; 
and  when  you  know  him  better  you  can’t  help 
loving  him.” 

Here  there  was  an  interruption,  and  Elinor 
was  left  to  herself.  That  Garth  should  have 
congratulated  her  on  her  new  relations  with  Jack, 
affected  her  oddly.  It  was  as  if  some  one  from 
whom,  by  a desperate  effort,  she  had  escaped, 
had  suddenly  come  before  her,  serene  and  kind, 
and  given  her  joy  on  the  success  of  her  attempt. 
She  wondered  whether  he  would  have  spoken  so 
calmly  had  he  known  what  others  knew  about 
• Madge,  and  was  angry  to  find  herself  so  wonder- 
ing. Perhaps  he  did  know : evidently  he  was 
aware  of  his  uncle’s  guilt,  and  if  of  that,  why 
not  of  other  things?  But  no  — it  was  impos- 
sible. Moreover,  had  not  Elinor  herself  prom- 
ised to  do  all  in  her  power  to  save  Madge  from 
the  worst  that  was  feared  for  her  ? and  if  that 
were  accomplished,  might  not  she  and  Garth  be 
reunited  even  before  they  were  separated,  all  be 
well  with  them,  and  Elinor  the  cause  ? 

Elinor  got  impulsively  to  her  feet  and  looked 
about  her.  Madge  was  some  way  off  upon  the 
ice,  teaching  a small  boy  the  mysteries  of  the  out- 
side edge.  Elinor  came  up  to  them  and  said, 

44  Won’t  you  give  me  a lesson  now  ?”  and  took 
her  hand. 

Madge  looked  surprised  and  on  her  guard,  but 
offered  no  objection,  and  they  skated  away  to- 
gether. 44  You  see  it’s  very  easy,”  observed 
Madge ; 44  but  I suppose  you  don’t  have  so  many 
chances  to  skate  in  Europe.” 

“Not  many.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope?” 

It  was  several  moments  before  Madge  answer- 
ed,44 1 mean  to  go— some  day.” 

44  But  would  you  like  to  go  soon — with  us  ?” 

44  Does  your  future  husband  approve  of  that 
invitation  ?”  asked  Madge,  after  another  pause, 
letting  go  Elinor’s  hand,  and  sliding  on  with  a 
wavy  motion  beside  her. 

44 1 meant  with  me  and  Mrs.  Tenterden.  I shall 
not  be  married.  I have  not  told  you  that  we 
have  recovered  most  of  our  fortune.” 

Madge  wheeled  about  and  looked  in  Elinor’s 
face.  44  So  Jack  Selwyn  has  let  out  his  secret, 
has  he?” 


44  It  was  Golightley  himself  who  told  me,  Madge.” 

Madge  laughed  softly.  44  But  what  a funny 
invitation!  Is  it  to  part  Garth  and  me?  or  is 
Garth  to  be  of  the  party?  or — would  not  Garth 
do  without  me  ?” 

Elinor  flushed  with  indignation,  and  half  re- 
solved to  leave  Madge  to  her  fate.  But  her  bet- 
ter will  still  overcame  resentment. 

44 1 thought  you  might  like  to  see  the  world  be- 
fore you  were  married.  We  could  introduce  you 
to  ali  the  things  and  people  that  would  give  you 
most  pleasure.  You  should  go  where  your  beau- 
ty and  talent  would  be  most  acknowledged.  It 
would  be  better  than  for  you  to  go  in — in  almost 
any  other  way.” 

44 But  why  do  you  ask  me?”  repeated  Madge, 
coldly. 

44  Because  you  are  a woman,  and  I am  a wom- 
an. And  no  other  woman  knows  what  I know 
about  you — what  I found  out  by  chance.  I want 
to  be  a sister  to  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  I have 
felt  what  it  is  to  be  alone  and  in  trouble — and  in 
temptation.  I longed  for  some  one  who  would 
speak  to  me  and  be  kind  to  me ; and  though  I 
can  do  so  little  for  you,  Madge,  still,  if  you  can 
believe  that  I speak  from  no  Belfish  motive,  you 
may  help  me  to  do  something.” 

Madge’s  expression  abated  something  of  its 
hardness  and  incredulity  as  she  met  Elinor’s  eyes. 
44  You  have  never  seemed  friendly  to  me  before,” 
she  said. 

44 1 know  it ; I was  always  thinking  of  my  own 
troubles ; and  you  never  seemed  to  need  a friend 
before.  I do  wish  to  be  your  friend  now.” 

Madge  cast  down  her  eyes  and  was  silent.  Sud- 
denly she  asked,  without  looking  up, 44  Ought  I to 
marry  Garth  ?” 

Elinor  hesitated.  She  felt  that  Madge  was 
testing  her  sincerity.  But  she  could  not  prevar- 
icate, even  to  gain  her  end.  44  Not  unless  you  love 
him,”  said  she. 

44  Let  us  skate  on,”  said  Madge,  holding  out  her 
hand  again.  After  a while  she  continued : 44  You 
do  seem  honest ; and  if  you  are  honest,  you  are 
very  kind.  But  you  must  not  think  I would  do 
any  thing  foolish — put  myself  in  any  one’s  power. 
Perhaps  I don’t  mean  to  marry  Garth ; but  then 
I know  now  what  I did  not  know  a month  ago— 
that  he  does  not  care  for  me.  He  would  marry 
me  from  a sense  of  duty — which  I hate.  I don’t 
expect  to  die  of  a broken  heart  about  it ; and  yet 
I don’t  believe  there’s  another  man  in  the  world 
as  well  worth  loving  as  Garth  Urmson.  Don’t 
forget  I said  that,  Elinor.  But  Tm  not  fit  for 
him.  He  is  all  that  I admire  in  a man,  but  he  is 
so  much  more  besides  that  my  part  is  crowded 
out  of  sight.  So  I should  be  happier  with  a lesser 
man,  one  more  like  Jack  Selwyn,  perhaps ; only 
Jack  happens  to  hate  me — maybe  he  has  reason 
to— and  to  be  in  love  with  somebody  else.  Can 
you  guess  with  whom  ?” 

She  smiled  as  she  put  the  question,  and  contin- 
ued immediately : 44  But  don’t  have  him.  Elinor, 
I thank  you  for  having  wanted  to  do  me  a kind- 
ness, and,  in  return,  I’ll  tell  you  a most  precious 
secret.  Garth  Urmson  loves  you,  and  has  loved 
you  ever  since  he  first  saw  you.  You  must  do 
the  rest.” 

With  the  last  words  Madge  curved  gracefully 
aside  on  a smooth  arc,  and  was  gone. 

The  sun  had  set  amidst  a splendid  wilderness 
of  gold  and  crimson,  scarlet  and  green ; and  as 
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the  moon  rose,  dusk  came  on  apace.  The  great 
bonfire  was  soon  the  centre  of  illumination ; its 
red  light  flooded  the  ice,  and  the  shadows  of  those 
who  stood  near  it  stretched  out  in  dark  rays  until 
they  were  blended  with  the  outer  gloom.  To  those 
who  sat  around  it  and  looked  forth,  the  skaters 
who  glided  past  and  away  again  seemed  like 
strange  spirits  come  from  another  world  to  be 
visible  for  a moment  in  the  light  of  this,  and  then 
to  vanish  for  evermore.  And  as  the  night  deep- 
ened, the  unseen  world  grew  vaster  and  more 
mysterious  to  the  imagination,  until  the  great 
roaring  bonfire  seemed  none  too  great  or  too  brill- 
iant, since  it  was  the  only  source  of  life  and 
warmth  left  to  mankind. 

At  length  a request  was  made  that  Elinor 
should  sing ; so  she  stood  beside  the  fire,  with 
her  hands  folded  in  her  muff,  and  sang  one  of 
those  sweet,  pathetic  ballads  that  delight  uncul- 
tivated ears  as  well  as  those  which  know  true 
music.  As  she  sang,  a circle  of  auditors  collected 
in  a semicircle  on  the  ice  before  her,  leaving  a 
wide  open  space  between  her  and  them,  and  ev- 
ery sound  except  the  singer’s  voice  was  hushed. 

Suddenly,  in  the  momentary  pause  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  verse,  a new  and  strange  figure 
swept  upon  the  scene,  as  wild  in  his  attire  and 
motions  as  any  night  goblin  of  fairy  lore.  In  fig- 
ure he  was  tall,  symmetrical,  and  graceful,  and 
his  lithe  proportions  were  well  set  off  by  the  close- 
fitting,  fur-trimmed  suit  he  wore.  Round  his 
waist  was  wound  a long  scarlet  scarf,  whose 
fringed  ends  waved  out  as  he  moved,  and  there 
was  a bunch  of  scarlet  feathers  in  his  black  fur 
cap.  His  black  hair  hung  below  his  ears;  his 
face  was  swarthy,  and  appeared,  in  the  uncertain 
light,  to  possess  a sombre  and  saturnine  kind  of 
beauty.  Such  an  apparition  had  never  been  seen 
on  that  lake  before ; and  the  semicircle  of  audi- 
tors, now  spectators,  with  one  accord,  widened  out, 
so  as  to  leave  him  ample  space  in  which  to  cut 
his  strange  fantastic  capers. 

And  certainly  it  can  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
human  eyes  to  behold  such  unearthly  gambols 
as  were  here  displayed.  The  mysterious  skater 
seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
gravitation.  Freedom  and  boldness  were  scarce- 
ly terms  to  describe  the  graceful  recklessness 
with  which  he  tossed  himself  to  and  fro,  in  and 
out,  now  backward,  now  forward,  weaving  inex- 
tricable patterns,  and  wheeling  out  swift  circles, 
all  with  such  inimitable  poise,  ease,  and  finish  as 
if  he  could  lean  upon  the  air  and  be  supported 
by  it.  Meanwhile  the  red  fire-light  and  the  black 
shadow  played  over  him  so  bewilderingly  as  to 
render  any  deliberate  scrutiny  of  him  impossible. 
He  was  a half-supernatural  presence  to  many  who 
saw  him;  to  the  questions  whence  he  came  or 
wherefore,  there  was  none  to  return  a reply. 

“Good  mercy  1 what  is  it?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tenterden. 

44  The  champion  skater  of  the  world,”  replied 
Garth,  who  had  been  watching  the  exhibition 
with  an  expression  between  a smile  and  a frown. 
44  Would  you  like  me  to  present  him  to  you  ?” 

44  Good  gracious  alive !”  cried  the  lady,  folding 
her  arms  over  her  breast  with  a shudder  of  dis- 
may ; 44  it  would  scare  me  out  of  my  life.  Why, 
I would  as  soon  think  of  being  introduced  to  a 
mountebank  in  a circus.” 

While  this  short  conversation  was  going  on, 
Elinor,  who  had  remained  standing  precisely 


where  she  had  first  taken  up  her  position,  saw 
Madge  press  through  the  outer  ring  of  on-look- 
ers, and  beckon  to  her  with  head  and  hand. 
Fearful  of  she  knew  not  what,  she  quietly 
slipped  aside,  and  skirting  along  the  outside  of 
the  groups,  came  at  length  to  the  point  at  which 
Madge  had  appeared.  But  Madge  was  no  lon- 
ger there.  At  the  same  time  she  noticed  that 
the  unknown  skater  had  brought  his  evolutions 
to  an  end,  and  had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  he 
appeared. 

At  last,  not  without  a certain  pressure  of  anx- 
iety in  her  heart,  she  returned  to  the  fireside, 
after  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  absence.  The 
parson  was  telling  some  vastly  humorous  story, 
to  which  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  listening  with  chuck- 
ling good  nature ; Garth  had  gone  to  the  shed  to 
give  the  horses  a feed  of  hay,  and  Golightley  was 
sitting  with  his  toes  to  the  blaze,  apparently  half 
asleep.  An  air  of  comfort  and  security  dwelt 
upon  the  scene,  entirely  inconsistent  with  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger;  and  Elinor  allowed  the 
parson  to  bring  his  story  to  a conclusion,  and  to 
bellow  forth  more  than  one  peal  of  Homeric  laugh- 
ter at  it,  before  she  alluded  to  her  misgivings. 

44  I’ve  been  looking  every  where  for  Madge,” 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Tenterden.  44  Have  you  seen  her 
lately  ?” 

44  Madge  ? Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  I have,”  re- 
plied the  good  lady.  44 1 saw  her  out  there  not 
five  minutes  ago;  and  she’s  been  in  sight,  off 
and  on,  ever  since  that  horrid  black  creature 
went  away.” 

Greatly  relieved,  Elinor  sat  down  on  a buffalo- 
robe,  and  realized  for  the  first  time  how  tired 
she  was.  Ten  more  minutes  passed  away.  All 
at  once  a thought  flashed  into  her  mind  that 
brought  her  to  her  feet  as  lightly  as  though  fa- 
tigue were  a thing  unknown.  Garth  had  just 
left  the  horses  and  was  coming  toward  her.  She 
beckoned  to  him,  and  led  him  out  a little  way  on 
the  ice. 

44  Have  you  seen  Madge  lately  ?”  she  asked. 

44 1 saw  her  just  before  I went  to  feed  the 
horses,”  he  answered. 

44  Who  was  that — who  was  skating  here  ?” 

44  Oh,  the  champion  skater  of  the  world,”  he 
said,  smiling. 

“Tell  me  if  it  was  Sam  Kineo?” 

Startled  by  the  vehemence  of  her  manner, 
Garth  admitted  that  it  was.  44  But  it  is  to  be  a 
secret,”  he  added.  44  It  must  have  been  his  fool- 
hardy vanity  that  made  him  show  himself  in  that 
way.  The  understanding  w as  that  he  was  to  slip 
off  as  privately  as  possible.” 

44  I’m  afraid  something  has  happened,”  said  Eli- 
nor, with  an  irrepressible  trembling.  44  You  know 
Madge’s  dress  and  mine  are  alike ; I’m  afraid  you 
mistook  me  for  her.  I looked  every  where  for 
her  and  could  not  find  her.  I’m  afraid — ” 

44  Well,  I guessed  you  couldn’t  be  Miss  Danver 
this  time,”  said  a voice  close  beside  her.  44 1 guess 
even  she  couldn’t  skate  quick  enough  to  be  back 
here  ’fore  I was.” 

“ Have  you  seen  Miss  Danver  ?”  asked  Garth, 
with  a singular  gentleness  in  his  tone. 

44  Yes,  but  she’s  ’way  off  by  this  time,  I guess,” 
replied  the  small  boy,  sticking  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  tucking  his  chin  inside  the  fold  of 
his  tippet  44 1 see  her  and  that  skater  chap  with 
the  red  feathers  in  his  cap ; they  was  goin’  it,  I 
tell  you,  ’way  down  there  along  the  river.” 
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He  scrambled  away,  and  the  eyes  of  Garth  and 
Elinor  met  44  Shall  you  take  any  one  with  you  ?” 
■he  asked. 

44  No ; if  I can’t  do  it  alone,  no  one  need  help. 
Say  nothing.  Better  get  the  people  to  go  home. 
I sh&’n’t  be  back  for  two  hours — perhaps  more. 
Good-by,  Elinor.” 

44  Good-by.  God  help  you,  Garth !” 

She  stood  listening  to  the  ring  of  his  dying 
skates  until  the  sound  died  away;  then  she  re- 
turned to  the  fire,  faint  and  sick  at  heart 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  great  clouds,  be- 
tween the  rifts  of  which  the  moon  looked  forth 
at  intervals,  and  flooded  the  valley  with  cold  ra- 
diance. Garth,  as  he  went  skimming  with  long 
sweeps  toward  the  south,  peered  with  intense  gaze 
into  the  gray  night  ahead,  but  the  alternations  of 
light  and  shadow  rendered  it  especially  difficult 
to  distinguish  objects  at  a distance.  It  was  un- 
likely that  he  would  see  those  whom  he  pursued 
until  he  was  close  upon  them,  and  the  overflow 
of  the  river  having  broadened  it  to  nearly  half  a 
mile,  he  had  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  pass- 
ing them. 

As  he  sped  onward,  his  mind  busied  itself  with 
a review  of  his  relations  with  Madge  from  their 
first  beginning.  If,  as  seemed  certain,  she  was  a 
willing  companion  of  Kineo’s  flight,  the  plot  must 
have  been  arranged,  in  some  form  or  other,  long 
ago.  They  must  have  been  in  communication 
not  only  since  the  half-breed  had  been  concealed 
at  Urmhurst,  but  during  the  years  of  his  absence 
abroad ; and  if  so,  then  their  intimacy  even  in 
childish  days  must  have  been  far  closer  than 
Garth  had  ever  imagined  it  to  be.  In  that  fight 
of  his  with  Kineo— could  it  be  that  Kineo,  and 
not  he,  had  been  in  the  right?  Recalling  each 
one  of  Madge’s  well-remembered  looks  and  words 
on  that  occasion,  they  now  appeared  under  a new 
aspect.  Had  she  been  false  even  then  ? Had  he 
been  made  a fool  and  a laughing-stock  all  his  life 
long?  The  blood  burned  in  his  cheeks  at  the 
thought,  and  his  eyes  sought  fiercely  through  the 
m.  The  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  He 
onward  like  the  very  spirit  of  retribution, 
and  the  hollow  ice  resounded  beneath  his  steel- 
shod  feet. 

Until  now  he  had  not  considered  how  he  would 
deal  with  them  when  overtaken.  Would  Madge, 
having  taken  this  step,  return  at  his  command  ? 
Would  Kineo  easily  relinquish  her  ? Garth  clinch- 
ed his  hands  and  his  teeth,  and  all  the  imperious, 
relentless  temper  of  the  hot -hearted  Urmsons 
throbbed  within  him.  Vengeance  was  his— he 
would  repay ; or  if  God’s,  then  was  he  God’s  chos- 
en instrument  There  should  be  no  parley  nor  pity 
now ; there  had  been  too  much  already.  Kineo 
had  gone  to  the  end  of  his  tether ; his  punishment 
should  be  quick  and  final.  Madge  had  tempted 
mercy  until  there  was  no  mercy  left ; she  should 
not  die,  but  he  would  hold  her  up  to  the  shame  and 
scorn  which  were  her  due.  As  Garth  swept  for- 
ward with  heightened  speed,  he  cursed  the  icy 
miles  that  hindered  his  revenge.  He  felt  in  his 
belt,  wherehung  the  small  sharp  ice-hatchet  with 
which  he  had  that  morning  cut  holes  for  fishing. 
It  was  his  only  weapon,  but  it  was  enough.  His 
purpose  was  deadly  enough  without  a weapon. 
Any  other  man  than  Garth  would  have  said, 44  Ei- 
ther I or  my  enemy  must  perish but  Garth  did 
not  adroit  the  alternative.  The  might  of  his  anger 


made  him  invulnerable  and  irresistible.  He  could 
not  perish  until  he  had  worked  his  will  Had 
not  his  forefathers,  one  and  all,  defied  fate,  as  he 
defied  it  now,  and  conquered  ? 

But  what  had  they  conquered,  and  what  had 
the  conquest  gained  them  ? Had  not  Garth’s  own 
father  warned  him  ? In  their  victories  they  were 
cursed  1 Had  all  his  boyish  struggles  and  self- 
discipline  brought  him  only  to  this  ? Were  his 
mother’s  love  and  trust  to  be  thus  justified  ? Had 
he  dreamed  that  night  beside  the  spring  to  no 
better  purpose  than  now  to  cast  aside  the  sad 
and  fatal  lesson  of  the  Urtnson  generations,  and 
stain  himself,  likewise,  the  last  of  his  race,  with 
blood?  Should  that  old  murderous  demon  tri- 
umph over  him  as  it  had  triumphed  over  the  rest, 
and  make  the  blot  which  had  thus  far  marred 
their  name  eternal  ? As  he  cleft  his  way  onward 
through  the  cold  still  air,  two  spirits  seemed  to 
move  beside  him,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  One  wore  the  mien  and  features  of  that 
old  Puritan  ancestor  whose  hands  had  laid  the 
granite  threshold  of  Urmhurst  above  the  sachem’s 
grave;  his  chin  seemed  bloody  from  a recent 
wound,  and  the  black  frown  that  lowered  over 
his  eyes  rendered  more  sinister  the  grin  which 
twisted  back  his  lips.  The  other  spirit  showed 
the  lineaments  of  Garth’s  mother. 

How,  then,  did  he  know  that  Madge  had  been 
always  and  altogether  false  to  him  ? Had  she, 
at  least,  never  striven  to  be  true  ? And  if  so, 
had  he  been  always  blameless  for  her  ill  success  ? 
That  very  afternoon  she  had  urged  him,  with  a 
vehemence  which  now  he  could  understand,  to 
take  her  hand,  and  accompany  her  on  that  same 
journey  which  to-night  she  was  beginning  with  a 
different  escort.  Beyond  a doubt  she  had  hesi- 
tated in  her  purpose  even  so  lately  as  this,  and 
had  needed  only  sympathy  and  encouragement  to 
draw  back.  But  he  had  answered  her  curtly  and 
ungraciously.  And  if  he  had  been  unsympathetic 
then,  how  many  times  had  he  been  so  before? 
Those  years  of  his  in  Europe — were  they  guiltless 
of  what  was  happening  now?  And  those  long 
months  of  dullness  and  delay  since  his  return,  in 
which  he  pattered  between  action  and  inaction, 
right  and  wrong — during  that  time  how  many 
golden  opportunities  to  woo  and  win  her  had 
slipped  away!  Could  he  not  have  been  man 
enough  to  be  at  once  all  that  she  desired  and  all 
that  he  desired  for  himself  ? If  not,  was  it  won- 
derful that  Madge,  vivid  and  restless,  should  have 
fled  from  one  so  paltry,  selfish,  and  one-sided? 
He  had  worn  her  out  and  driven  her  away  even 
while  hugging  himself  for  his  virtue  in  keeping 
faith  with  her  when  his  heart  called  him  else- 
where. Did  he  well,  then,  to  be  angry  because 
the  cup  himself  had  filled  was  held  to  his  lips  ? 

Onward  still  he  swept,  and  the  pace  must  have 
quickened,  for  the  grim  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan 
was  now  outstripped.  Blessed  be  the  miles  of 
barren  ice  that  had  hindered  his  revenge ! Nor 
were  they  barren,  since  they  had  brought  forth 
this  fair  fruit  in  him.  He  loosened  the  hatchet 
from  his  belt,  and  swinging  it  from  right  to  left* 
sent  it  whizzing  and  spinning  far  across  the  glassy 
surface.  44  I’ll  succeed,  if  God  pleases,”  he  mut- 
tered, aloud.  44  Let  the  devil’s  part  go.”  It  was 
better  to  save  than  to  avenge;  but  Providence 
knows  many  ways  of  saving,  and  that  which  seems 
the  speediest  is  not  always  so  where  wayward 
human  souls  are  concerned. 
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Nearly  an  hour  had  now  gone  by,  and  the  moon, 
looking  down  through  a cloud  rift  upon  the  long* 
drawn  icy  surface,  saw  three  figures  hastening 
along  it,  two  in  advance,  and  one  pursuing,  and 
the  8 pace  between  pursuer  and  pursued  grew  con- 
stantly less  and  less.  At  length  the  latter,  being 
within  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  an  old  wood- 
en bridge,  came  to  a stand-still,  and  the  man  knelt 
to  repair  the  buckle  of  his  skate  strap,  which  had 
just  given  way.  The  woman,  after  watching  him 
impatiently  a while,  threw  herself  down  on  the 
ice  near  by,  and  looked  back  toward  the  place 
whence  she  came.  Suddenly  she  crouched  low, 
laying  her  ear  against  the  frozen  surface ; then 
she  started  to  her  feet,  with  a low  exclamation. 
She  had  heard  the  ring  of  steel  approaching  fast 
The  man,  too,  arose,  with  a fieroe  curse,  crippled, 
one  skate  in  his  hand. 

44  Give  me  the  money— quick !”  said  he ; 44  it’s 
you  they’re  after.’* 

There  was  not  time.  The  pursuer  was  upon 
them.  As  he  emerged  out  of  the  gray  indistinct- 
ness, he  struck  the  heel  of  his  skate  into  the  ice 
with  a harsh  grinding  sound,  and  halted  between 
them,  breathing  deep,  his  forehead  beaded  with 
sweat 

“ I’m  come  for  you,  Madge.” 

She  stood  silent,  mechanically  clasping  and  un- 
clasping her  hands.  Her  companion,  after  glan- 
cing up  the  river  to  see  whether  no  one  else  were 
following,  took  his  stand  in  front  of  her. 

44  It’s  man  to  man  here,”  said  he.  44  We’ll  set- 
tle it  now,  Garth,  once  *nd  for  all ; and  she’ll  stick 
to  the  winner.” 

Garth  moved  round  him  without  answering. 
44  Come,  Madge,”  he  repeated.  She  only  shrank 
a little  backward,  still  silent. 

44  Just  you  let  her  alone,”  said  Kineo.  44  It’s 
me  you’ve  to  do  with.  She’s  always  been  my 
girl : only  ’mused  herself  with  you  till  I was  ready 
for  her.” 

44  Be  off !”  growled  Garth,  suddenly  turning  his 
face  upon  him.  44  You  liar !” 

44  He  tells  the  truth,  Garth,”  Madge  said.  44  He 
kissed  me  that  day  at  the  picnic,  years  ago,  though 
I denied  it  And  that  night  you  ran  the  rapids 
I was  going  with  him,  only  seeing  you  changed 
my  mind.  But  I sha’n’t  change  any  more ; I 
shall  not  come  back.  You  needn’t  be  anxious 
about  me,  nor  regret  me.  I’m  glad  you  know  me 
for  what  I am  at  last  I liked  deceiving  you  at 
first,  but  I’m  tired  of  it  now.  I’m  going  where  I 
can  be  my  real  self.” 

There  was  no  passion  in  the  girl’s  tone,  but  a 
fatal  apathy,  as  of  one  with  whom  all  moral  strug- 
gle was  definitely  over.  She  did  not  avoid  Garth’s 
look,  but  rather  sought  it  with  a kind  of  listless 
directness  that  was  appalling.  The  truth  that  she 
had  spoken,  ugly  though  it  was,  had  the  power  in- 
herent in  all  truth.  Madge  had  never  been  stron- 
ger than  at  this  moment  of  frank  degradation. 

Garth  had  no  argument  to  offer ; he  could  only 
put  forth  his  will,  of  the  strange  force  of  which  he 
himself  was,  perhaps,  but  partially  aware.  44  You 
must  come,”  he  said  to  her,  with  the  quietness  of 
intense  resolve ; and  though  she  still  shrank  away, 
he  glided  forward  and  put  one  hand  upon  her 
wrist 

As  soon  as  she  felt  his  touch  all  strength 
seemed  to  ebb  away  from  her ; she  sank  down 
on  the  ice,  and  bowed  forward,  relaxed  and  nerve- 
less. Her  very  eyelids  drooped,  as  though  heavy 


with  drowsiness.  Vigorous  as  she  had  been  to 
escape,  she  was  powerless  to  move  one  step  in 
return.  Garth  could  stop  her  flight,  but  his  will 
could  not  compel  active  obedience.  It  could  dead- 
en, but  not  vivify. 

He  knelt  beside  her  and  strove  to  rouse  her, 
but  she  only  murmured  indifferently,  turning  away 
her  face.  Then  Kineo,  who  had  watched  the  scene 
with  an  interest  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from 
taking  part  in  it,  laughed  jeeringly. 

41  You  let  that  woman  alone  now,  Garth  Urm- 
son,”  said  he, 44  and  get  up  *nd  defend  yourself 
like  a man,  or,  by  the  devil,  I’ll  brain  you  where 
you  are  1” 

44 1 told  you  once  to  be  off  1”  returned  Garth, 
looking  up  at  him  grimly. 

There  was  a ring  of  menace  in  his  tone,  yet  he 
had  made  no  threatening  gesture.  But  with  a 
sudden  snarl  of  rage,  the  half-breed  raised  the 
skate  which  he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand,  and 
dashed  it  in  Garth’s  face.  The  sharp  edge  of 
the  steel  struck  his  chin  and  cut  a deep  gash 
there.  He  leaped  up  and  closed  with  his  antag- 
onist. Then  Madge  sent  forth  a wild  scream, 
and  started  to  her  feet  likewise. 

In  a moment  the  men  reeled  and  fell,  Garth 
uppermost  Kineo  groped  savagely  for  his  knife ; 
Madge  saw  and  snatched  it,  and  put  it  into  Garth’s 
hand.  He  poised  it  over  Kineo’s  throat  for  an 
instant,  but  then  tossed  it  away.  There  were 
shouts,  and  a resounding  of  the  ice  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  bridge.  Madge  held  her  breath  to 
listen:  it  was  Selwyn’s  voice;  and  yonder  they 
came— three  of  them.  Quick  as  thought  she 
turned  to  Garth,  who  was  still  holding  down  his 
half-stunned  and  breathless  enemy. 

44  Don’t  let  me  be  shamed  before  them,”  she 
said,  hurriedly.  44  Let  me  go  .back  alone,  and  be 
there  before  you.  Then  no  one  need  know.  Garth, 
may  I ?” 

The  men  were  approaching ; there  was  no  Id- 
sure  to  deliberate.  44  Yes.” 

She  lingered  yet  a moment.  44  Say  you  for- 
give me  l” 

He  looked  at  her  without  speaking ; his  face 
was  ghastly,  smeared  with  blood,  but  she  fanded 
she  saw  what  she  asked  for  in  his  eyes.  She  had 
asked  for  it ; yet  in  that  very  petition  had  lurked 
the  deepest  and  last  deceit  of  all. 

When  Selwyn  came  up,  Garth  and  Kineo  were 
alone.  The  former  rose  and  looked  at  Jack  an- 
grily. 44  Is  this  what  you  promised  ?”  demand- 
ed he. 

44 1 took  pains  not  to  promise.  But — is  this  the 
whole  convoy  ?”  He  indicated  Kineo  with  his  foot. 

44  This  is  all.” 

“Why,  then,”  exclaimed  Jack,  cheerfully, 
though  not  until  after  a moment’s  pause  for  con- 
sideration, 44  so  much  the  better.  Truss  him  up, 
boys.” 

44  Let  him  go,”  said  Garth.  44 1 am  responsible.” 

44  I’m  not  going,”  said  the  half-breed,  with  sul- 
len malignity.  44  You’ve  put  up  this  job  between 
you.  You  meant  to  let  me  off  after  the  woman ’d 
cleared  out  with  the  money.  I’m  not  going.  Fll 
let  ’em  hear  who  I am,  *nd  what  I know.  You’ve 
got  me,  ’nd  now  you’ll  keep  me.” 

44  Oh,  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  if  you’re  sensi- 
tive about  it,”  returned  Jack,  with  a laugh ; and 
the  prisoner  was  secured  accordingly. 

Madge  had  skated  northward  a quarter  of  a 
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utile ; then  she  swerved  to  the  left,  and  in  a few 
hundred  yards  reached  some  low  clumps  of  bush- 
es on  the  verge  of  the  ice.  Behind  these  she 
crouched  down  and  waited.  By-and-by  the  little 
group  came  past,  Garth  in  the  rear  of  all,  moving 
heavily  and  wearily.  She  watched  him  with  wide- 
open,  straining  eyes,  untirh#  had  faded  into  the 
shadow  of  night  and  out  of  her  sight  forever. 
Then  she  arose,  and  skimmed  swiftly  back  toward 
Wabeno,  and  toward  the  great  world,  which  she 
loved  so  well,  beyond. 


' CHAPTER*  XXI 1 1! 

BROTHERS. 

Shortly  after  Garth's  unnoticed  departure  from 
the  lake,  Golightley  had  rouse^  himself  from  his 
semi-stupor  before  the  fire,  add  without  speaking 
to  any  one  of  his  intention,  had  set  out  for  Urm- 
hurst.  There  was  a kind  of  solemn  alertness  in 
his  bearing,  very  different  from  his  general  man- 
ner during  the  past  few  weeks.  lie  6eemed  to 
take  pains  not  to  let  any  of  the  wintry  beauties  of 
the  night  escape  him : several  times  he  paused  to 
watch  the  clouds  drift  across  thd  moon,  or  to 
mark  the  black  tracery  of  the  branches  against 
the  sky.  Once  he  picked  up  some  snow,  and  hav- 
ing made  it  into  a snow-ball,  aimed  it  at  the  trunk 
of  a pine-tree,  repeating  his  efforts  until  he  hit  the 
mark.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  let  the  night  air 
blow  upon  his  forehead,  and  at  two  or  three  points 
of  his  route  he  stopped  to  look  around  him,  as 
one  might  do  who  wished  to  impress  upon  his 
memory  a scene  he  expected  not  to  see  again. 

Two  of  the  Urmhurst  windows  were  alight — 
that  of  Cuthbert’s  study  and  of  the  kitchen.  Peep- 
ing through  the  latter,  Golightley  saw  an  oil-lamp 
burning  on  the  table,  but  the  room  was  empty. 
He  passed  round  to  the  bafck  of  the  house,  and 
entering  noiselessly,  took  a candle  from  the  dress- 
er, lighted  it,  ai}d  descended  into  the  cellar.  Pick- 
ing his  way  amidst  the  barrels  and  rubbish  which 
encumbered  the  floor,  he  came  to  the  wall  at  the 
southern  end,  and  was  about  jto  loosen  some  bricks, 
when  the  sound  of  steps  overhead  made  him  pause. 
The  next  moment  he  had  concealed  himself  be- 
hind some  empty  barrels,  and  put  out  his  candle. 
Kikomis  was  coming  down  the  cellar  steps. 

The  old  Indian  came  hobbling  along,  lamp  in 
hand,  and  stopped  at  a place  about  ten  feet  from 
where  Golightley  was  hidden.  Mumbling  to  her- 
self, she  took  up  some  boards  from  the  floor,  and 
groped  beneath  .them,  her  bqp&tb  shewing  mistily 
on  the  frosty  air  as  she  stooped  and  mattered. 
Having  laid  hands  on  what  she  wanted — a bundle 
of  papers,  apparently — she  replaced  the  boards, 
and  hobbled  away  again.  Golightley  waited  un- 
til he  had  bean)  her  steps  cross  the  kitchen  and 
pass  out  of  it,  and  then  he  relighted  his  candle, 
lifted  the  boards,  and  saw,  in  the  hollow  under- 
neath, the  old  pewter  warming-dish  which  he  had 
concealed  in  the  sachem's  grave  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years  before.  He  opened  it  eagerly,  and 
there  was  the  triangular  parchment,  with  its  sev- 
en broken  seals.  Kikomis  had  discovered  it  in 
Us  former  hiding-place  years  ago,  and  bad  trans- 
ferred it  to  this  cache  of  her  own,  where  it  would 
have  been  forever  lost  to  Golightley  had  he  not 
happened  to  be  a witness  to  the  Indian's  oppor- 
tune revelation. 


He  put  the  parchment  in  his  pocket  and  crept 
back  to  the  kitchen,  and  thence  to  the  upper  floor. 
Kikomis  and  Cuthbert  were  conversing  in  the 
study ; Golightley  stood  still  on  the  landing  for  a 
minute  or  two,  debating  with  himself  whether  or 
not  to  enter  and  bid  his  brother  good-night.  He 
finally  decided  against  it,  and  went  into  his  own 
room — Eve's  oid  chamber — on  the  other  side  of 
the  passage. 

A cheerful  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  evi- 
dence of  Cuthbert's  kindly  forethought.  Golight- 
ley stood  before  it,  and  taking  out  the  parchment, 
held  it  toward  the  blaze.  Just  as  the  flame  reach- 
ed it,  however,  he  snatched  it  back  again.  This 
performance  he  repeated  several  times,  apparent- 
ly daring  himself  to  bum  it  outright ; but  his  dar- 
ing not  being  at  the  sticking-point,  he  finally  aban- 
doned the  idea,  and  laid  the  parchment  on  the 
table.  He  then  threw  off  his  clothes,  bathed  him- 
self from  head  to  foot,  and  arrayed  himself  again 
in  elaborate  evening  costume,  finishing  by  scent- 
ing his  handkerchief  and  drawing  on  his  neatest 
pair  of  patent-leather  boots.  This  done,  he  sat 
down  at  his  table,  took  out  writing  materials,  and 
wrote  rapidly  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Cuthbert  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  his  study, 
looking  over  and  arranging  the  manuscript  pages  of 
his  history.  The  work,  the  labor  of  a lifetime,  was 
still  incomplete,  and  no  one  who  had  beheld  its 
author's  emaciated  figure  could  have  doubted  that 
it  must,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  remain  so. 

u It's  been  a failure  in  the  same  way  my  life 
has  been,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  41  There  are 
good  passages  in  it,  and  the  plan  of  it  was  not 
altogether  amiss ; but  Heaven  hasn't  thought  it 
worth  while  to  furnish  me  with  such  odds  and 
ends  as  alone  could  have  rendered  it  an  effective 
and  intelligible  whole.  As  it  is,  it  had  better  per- 
ish— the  manuscript,  I mean.  Ah  me ! why  didn't 
I concentrate  all  my  wisdom  in  some  ^Esopian 
fable  about  mice  or  chimney-swallows,  which  chil- 
dren might  have  learned  by  heart,  and  sages  have 
quoted  three  thousand  years  from  now ! That 
had  been  a worthier  fruit  of  sixty  years,  methinks, 
than  a handful  or  two  of  ashes.  Well — here 
goes !" 

With  these  words,  he  took  the  thick  pile  of 
manuscript  from  the  table  and  placed  it,  not 
without  a certain  half-playful  reverence,  amidst 
the  burning  logs  of  the  fire-place.  Then,  with  his 
cheek  upon  his  hand,  and  an  occasional  smile 
stirring  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  he  Bat  watch- 
ing until  the  busy  flame  had  mastered  every  page 
of  the  famous  history.  44  That  was  easily  done,” 
he  said  at  last  44  If  all  mistakes  and  short-comp 
ings  could  but  be  so  comfortably  rectified ! If  free 
murder  and  suicide  were  not  immoral,  what  a 
blessing  they  would  be  1 

44  And  now  I should  be  having  my  business  in- 
terview with  Nikomis,"  he  continued,  after  a long 
interval  of  still  meditation.  44  She  must  receive  new 
evidences  of  my  claims  to  witchcraft,  though  she 
could  hardly  expect  me  to  be  more  than  formally 
unconscious  of  her  precious  grandson's  presenoe 
here,  and  of  the  cause  of  it.  But  it's  amusing 
how  all  these  good  people  walk  on  tiptoe  and  lay 
their  fingers  on  their  lips  when  I appear,  in  order 
to  spare  me  the  pain  and  shock  of  knowing  se- 
crets which  I divined  long  before  they  did.  And 
I solemnly  accept  my  r6le  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  1 But  I must  declare  myself  now,  since  a 
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week  hence  Master  Kineo,  though  he  were  the 
most  deserving  young  man  alive,  would  be  too 
late  for  his  legacy.  I trust  the  old  lady  has  been 
provident  enough  to  keep  the  marriage  and  bap- 
tismal certificate,  and  that  she’ll  be  reasonable 
enough  to  see  that  an  inconvertible  annuity  is  the 
only  chance  of  preventing  my  unlucky  nephew’s 
wealth  from  plunging  him  into  worse  mire  than 
he  wallows  in  now — if  there  be  worse ! But  I 
must  make  Garth  promise  to  take  him  in  charge, 
and  put  in  a guiding,  helping,  or  restraining  hand 
as  chance  and  opportunity  may  require. 

44  My  beloved  old  Hottentot  t I think  I see  a 
possible  way  out  of  the  woods  for  him.  He  shall 
not  marry  naughty  Madge ; indeed,  I think  she 
herself  is  neither  quite  naughty  nor  quite  unselfish 
enough  to  let  him.  But  when  I have  let  out  the 
vials  of  my  anger  and  exhortation  upon  the  head 
of  that  most  shameful  and  unhappy  brother  of 
mine,  then  Elinor  will  be  free ; and  if  Garth  can 
not  manage  the  rest,  he  is  more  faint  of  heart 
than  I take  him  to  be. 

44  But  poor,  vain,  feeble,  pathetic  Golightley ! 
what  shall  become  of  him  ? If  my  life  could  be 
of  any  service  to  him,  he  were  most  welcome. 
But  that  is  absurd.  Yet  what  a pity  it  seems 
that,  6ince  the  only  thing  I can  hope  successfully 
to  achieve  in  this  world  is  a speedy  getting  out  of 
it,  I should  be  unable  to  benefit  any  one  thereby ! 
I have  no  fortune  to  bequeath,  no  forlorn  hope  to 
head ; I’m  not  even  in  any  body’s  way,  except  my 
own.  Well,  well,  I won’t  grumble ; I’ll  bo  my 
brother’s  friend  until  this  flesh  has  melted,  for  I 
fear  he  won’t  And  many  to  take  his  part  after  I am 
gone. 

44  Ah  me ! now  comes  my  pain  again.  What  a 
thorny  path  is  this  that  brings  me  to  thee,  my 
own  gentle  Cotton  Martha !” 

While  Cuthbert  was  passing  his  dark  hour  of 
physical  anguish,  Kineo  was  having  his  final  in- 
terview with  Nikomis,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  use  of  every  argument,  threat,  and  persua- 
sion that  he  was  master  of  to  induce  her  to  reveal 
to  him  the  hiding-place  of  his  certificates,  but  in 
vain.  At  length,  time  being  of  value  and  physical 
coercion  impracticable,  he  was  fain  to  give  up  the 
attempt  for  the  time,  promising  himself  to  renew 
it  at  some  more  favorable  occasion ; and,  after  all, 
he  had  the  money,  which  was  something.  When, 
therefore,  Cuthbert  and  Nikomis  spoke  with  one 
another,  a few  hours  later,  it  was  to  issues  some- 
what different  from  what  the  former  had  antici- 
pated. They  did  not  hear  Golightley  come  in ; 
but  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  made  Cuthbert  so 
anxious  to  see  him  at  once  that  at  length,  by  way 
of  beguiling  his  suspense,  he  crossed  the  passage 
and  opened  the  door  of  Eve’s  chamber.  Nikomis 
had  followed  him. 

Golightley  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  was  clad 
in  full  evening  dress.  On  the  table  beside  him 
were  some  written  papers,  neatly  arranged,  and 
an  open  parchment.  In  his  hands  he  held  some 
object  Cuthbert  could  not  at  first  see  what  it 
was,  but  instinctively  he  glanced  up  at  the  w'all 
above  the  fire-place.  Captain  Neil’s  old  pistol 
was  missing  from  its  accustomed  place. 

Golightley  raised  the  weapon,  his  left  hand 
grasping  the  barrel,  while  his  right  was  on  the 
lock.  The  muzzle  was  aimed  at  his  breast 

44  Brother  l”  cried  Cuthbert,  and  hurried  des- 
perately forward. 


With  a great  start,  as  of  one  whose  nerves  had 
been  wrought  up  almost  to  the  pitch  of  madness, 
Golightley  turned  partly  round,  and  at  the  same 
moment  his  thumb  tightened  convulsively  on  the 
trigger.  The  pistol  exploded ; the  ball  grazed  his 
own  shoulder  and  buried  itself  in  Cuthbert’s  heart. 
And  Cuthbert,  with  only  a sigh  as  of  a tired  child 
dropping  asleep,  fell  forward  on  his  f&oe,  never  to 
suffer  pain  of  mind  or  body  any  more. 

Elinor,  Mrs.  Tenterden,  and  the  parson  had 
driven  home  from  the  lake  in  the  latter’s  sleigh, 
and  he,  after  wishing  them  both  a merry  Christmas 
and  a happy  New-Year,  had  left  them  at  the  door 
of  the  Danvers’  cottage.  But  Elinor  could  not 
rest ; and  after  Mrs.  Tenterden  had  recalled  and 
found  amusing  every  incident  which  had  come  un- 
der her  observation  during  the  day,  and  had  then 
gone  comfortably  and  peacefully  to  bed,  Elinor  put 
on  her  jacket  and  hood,  left  the  house,  and  walked 
swiftly  along  the  white  woodland  path  to  Urmhurst. 

Garth,  on  arriving  with  Selwyn  and  others  at 
the  lake,  had  found  it  deserted ; so  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Madge  must  have  accompanied  Mrs. 
Tenterden  and  Elinor  home,  he  separated  from 
the  party,  who  were  bound  for  the  village,  and 
struck  off  through  the  woods  alone.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  he  reached  the  porch  of  Urmhurst  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  with  Elinor.  They 
stood  hand  in  hand  an  instant ; then  both  asked 
the  same  question : 

44  Where  is  she  ?” 

Garth’s  fingers  relaxed  their  hold,  and  his  arm 
dropped  to  his  side.  He  saw  the  truth  instan- 
taneously. 44  Oh,  Madge !”  he  muttered,  in  a dull 
tone, 44 1 trusted  you — for  you  asked  my  forgive- 
ness !” 

Before  Elinor  could  speak  or  entirely  compre- 
hend, a sharp,  violent  noise  from  within  the  house 
smote  upon  their  ears.  Garth  raised  his  head 
slowly.  44  Who  is  in  this  house  ?”  said  he. 

44  Your  father  and  Nikomis,  and — perhaps  Go- 
lightley,” replied  Elinor,  trembling. 

44 Take  my  hand.  Will  you  come?” 

She  could  reply  only  by  a tightening  of  her 
slender  clasp.  Garth  threw  open  the  heavy  door 
with  a kind  of  fierceness,  and  they  went  in.  44  It 
may  be  nothing,”  said  he.  But  when  they  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  stairs,  an  invisible  warning 
met  them — the  faint  odor  of  burned  powder. 
Garth  halted  a moment,  and  Elinor  heard  him 
take  his  breath  between  his  teeth;  then  they 
went  up  together  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
Eve’s  chamber. 

Nikomis  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  Cuth- 
bert’s head  on  her  knee,  and  parted  back  the  gray 
hair  from  his  forehead  with  her  dark  knotty  fin- 
gers. His  eyes  were  half  closed ; Elinor  and 
Garth  knew  at  once  that  he  was  dead.  Golight- 
ley, in  his  evening  dress,  leaned  against  the  ta- 
ble. He  held  the  pistol  by  the  barrel  in  his  left 
hand ; with  his  right  he  was  tremulously  adjust- 
ing his  eyeglasses.  His  expression  was  of  stupid 
annoyance — nothing  more.  On  the  quiet  air  still 
hung  a thin  veil  of  smoke. 

Garth  relinquished  Elinor’s  hand  and  came  for- 
ward, fetching  his  breath  with  a slight  gasp  at 
each  respiration.  He  stood  facing  Golightley  for 
what  seemed  a long  time  without  a word  or  gest- 
ure. At  length  he  extended  one  ann,  and  waved 
the  open  hand  toward  his  uncle,  as  if  mutely  to 
attract  his  attention. 
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Golightley  stared  at  him  blankly  at  first  Then 
he  moved  himself  uneasily,  and  said,  in  a voice 
that  had  no  substance  in  it,  and  yet  was  not  a 
whisper, 

44  The  clumsiest  thing  t I should  have  oiled  the 
lock.  1 was  very  nervous,  and  his  coming  in  and 
speaking  suddenly  made  me  jump.  I missed  my- 
self, by  George,  and — ” 

His  glance,  wandering  restlessly  about  as  he 
spoke,  lighted  at  this  point  upon  the  solemn 
whiteness  of  the  dead  face,  and  became  fixed 
there.  The  pistol  slipped  from  his  hand  and 
dropped  heavily  to  the  floor.  He  stood  upright, 
and  seemed  like  a man  awakening.  Suddenly  he 
tossed  up  his  hands,  and  quavered  out,  piteously, 
“I  killed  him!  Oh,  my  brother  I He’s  dead. 
The  only  man  that  would  have  forgiven  me ! I 
shall  never  be  forgiven  now  l”  He  knelt  down 
by  the  table  and  laid  his  head  upon  it,  sobbing. 

Garth  had  not  yet  moved  from  his  position,  or 
spoken.  But  Elinor,  having  brought  a cushion 
and  put  it  beneath  Cuthbert’s  head,  and  drawn 
Nikomis  and  Golightley  silently  from  the  room, 
came  and  stood  before  him,  with  such  a look  of 
divine  sympathy  and  compassion  as  Garth  never 
saw  on  any  human  face  but  hers.  44  Your  father 
would  have  forgiven  him ; and  you  will  forgive 
him — soon !”  said  she. 

“Thank  you,”  he  answered,  replying  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  the  words.  Her  eyes  bright- 
ened through  the  tears  that  stood  in  them ; and 
thus  she  left  him,  alone. 

On  New-Year’s  Eve  there  were  three  friends 
of  Garth’s  sitting  round  the  kitchen  fire,  and  dis- 
cussing the  events  which  had  lately  taken  place. 
It  was  morning ; breakfast  had  just  been  taken, 
and  Garth  had  gone  up  stairs  to  make  his  final 
preparations  for  a journey. 

44  I'm  not  likely  to  tell  him  so,”  observed  Jack 
Selwyn,  taking  up  his  knee  between  his  clasped 
hands,  44  but  I don’t  mind  telling  you,  professor, 
that  I’m  entirely  against  the  whole  idea.  In  the 
first  place,  he  won’t  find  her ; then,  if  he  does, 
she  won’t  come  back  with  him ; and  finally,  if 
she  does  come  back  with  him,  it  will  only  make 
them  both  worse  off  than  they  are  now.” 

44 1 think  he  is  right  to  go,  whatever  happens,” 
said  Elinor.  14  He  could  never  rest  until  he  knew 
there  was  no  more  hope.  And  if  he  shbuld  suc- 
ceed, Jack,  you  would  not  say  then  that  it  was 
the  worse  for  them.” 

44  Ay,  ay,  Miss  Elinor,  I’m  of  your  mind,”  said 
Professor  Grindle,  folding  his  arms,  and  nodding 
his  thick  eyebrows  at  her  approvingly.  44  It's 
well  each  man  and  woman  of  us  should  do  our 
best  and  utmost  before  leaving  any  thing  to  our 
Creator.  That’s  what  my  dear  friend  Urm son’s 
plan  was  through  life ; and  he  was  the  worthiest 
man  I ever  knew.” 

44 1 think  Garth  will  be  up  with  him,  though, 
before  he’s  done,”  remarked  Jack.  He  looked 
at  Elinor  as  he  said  it,  and  she  rewarded  him 
with  a smile.  But  the  smile,  after  he  had  medi- 
tated upon  it  for  a while,  cost  him  a sigh. 

“What  about  that  scamp  Kineo?”  inquired 
the  professor,  after  a pause.  “There  was  not 
evidence  to  convict  him  on  that  charge,  I under- 
stood.” 

“Not  on  that  charge — no;  for  Garth,  having 
paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  proofs,  seems 
to  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  burn  them ; 


and  it’s  my  opinion  he  lit  the  bonfire  on  the  lake 
with  them.  But  the  devil  does  sometimes  at- 
tend to  his  own;  for  Mr.  Kineo,  having  been 
locked  up  on  a three  months*  sentence  in  Haver- 
hill jail  for  a petty  felony  committed  a year  ago, 
undertook  to  make  his  escape,  and  being  forcibly 
remonstrated  with  by  one  of  the  jailers,  he  so 
mauled  the  poor  man  that  he  died  yesterday 
morning;  and  that  will  be  manslaughter,  and 
fifteen  years,  at  the  very  easiest  I can’t  help 
being  rather  pleased,  by-the-way,  at  Miss  Madge’s 
having  got  off  so  neatly  with  that  legacy  of  his ; 
it  must  have  inflicted  a bitter  pang  upon  his  man- 
ly heart ; and  since  Garth  wouldn’t  have  conde- 
scended to  touch  the  lucre  under  any  circum- 
stances, there’s  no  great  harm  done  so  far  as 
that  goes.” 

44  But  the  other — Golightley — is  going  to  Aus- 
tralia, I’m  told.” 

44  Something  of  that  sort,  I believe,”  said  Jack, 
indifferently.  Elinor  looked  up  and  smiled  again, 
and  this  time  Jack  blushed. 

44  ’Tis  a strange  thing,  if  it  be  true ; but  I be- 
lieve,” continued  the  professor,  musingly,  “that 
if  any  thing  can  redeem  that  poor  wretch’s  soul, 
it  will  be  his  having  slain  his  brother  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  sought  his  own  life.  And  Cuth- 
bert,  I’m  well  assured,  would  willingly  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  such  an  end.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
blessed  release  to  him  in  any  case.  With  that 
disease  he  had,  he  could  have  held  out  but  a few 
months  more,  and  died  in  lingering  pain  at  last 
But,  as  it  was — just  one  heart  throb,  and  then — 
rest.”  The  professor’s  throat  swelled,  and  his 
eyeglasses  became  misty. 

44  But  I shall  never  forgive  that — ” began  Jack, 
but  checked  himself  at  a grave  look  from  Elinor, 
and  the  next  moment  Garth  came  in.  He  held 
a fold  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  wore  a long 
top-coat,  with  a cape  to  it.  Standing  by  the  fire- 
place, facing  them  all,  his  square,  impressive  vis- 
age and  figure  filled  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and 
satisfied  it,  as  a portrait  by  Rembrandt  might 
do,  only  that  Garth  was  no  portrait,  but  a reality. 

44  Before  I go,”  said  he,  44 1 want  to  tell  you 
what  I found  in  this  letter,  which  my  uncle  wrote 
in  his  chamber  on  Christmas-eve.  I read  it  for 
the  first  time  this  morning.  You  remember,  El- 
inor, that  ghost  story  he  told  us  here  the  first 
night  he  came  ? It  was  a veiled  confession,  char-  • 
octeristic  of  him.  The  parchment  he  really  found 
and  hid  as  he  described  then.  It  was  the  mar- 
riage lines  of  Maud  Golightley  and  Brian  Urm- 
son,  dated  at  Jamestown,  in  1781.  Their  mar- 
riage was  a secret  one.  You  know  what  follow- 
ed, and  how  each  heard  of  the  other’s  death,  and 
each  married  again ; but  the  second  marriages 
were  no  marriages,  and  the  children  of  them — 
my  father  and  Mrs.  Tenterden — were  illegiti- 
mate.” 

44  Ay,  that  explains  what  I never  comprehended 
till  now,”  inteiposed  Grindle,  throwing  one  knee 
across  the  other : 44  why  Maud  should  have  left 
her  home  and  her  people,  after  so  many  years, 
to  seek  out  a man  who  had  caught  her  maiden 
fancy,  and  whom  she’d  never  seen  or  heard  of 
since.  But  her  being  actually  his  wife — ay,  that’s 
another  tale.  But  proceed,  Sir ; let’s  have  the 
rest  of  it” 

44  It’s  worth  telling  only  as  it  bears  on  my 
unde.  Maud,  when  she  came  North,  left  her  for- 
tune to  her  illegitimate  daughter  JHldred ; and 
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my  grandfather  Brian,  when  he  made  his  first 
will,  bequeathed  his  property  to  my  father.  Maud 
had  always  kept  her  first  marriage  lines ; but  she 
and  Captain  Urmson  agreed  never  to  speak  of 
that  which  would  discredit  their  innocent  chil- 
dren. However,  Maud  died  somewhat  suddenly, 
and  the  marriage  lines  were  lo6t  and  forgotten, 
until  my  uncle  found  them,  and  learned,  as  he 
writes  here,  that  the  inheritance  of  Urmhurst  be- 
longed by  right  to  him,  and  not  to  my  father. 

44  And  then,  instead  of  either  confronting  the 
captain  with  the  record  or  burning  it  up,  he  hid 
it,  not  intending  to  make  any  use  of  it,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  but  enjoying  the  secret  sense  of  power 
it  gave  him.  Probably  he  hadn’t  the  courage  to 
challenge  his  father  face  to  face ; besides,  his  in- 
tentions were  always  good;  but  if  ever  a man 
paved  hell  with  such  things,  he  did.  He  lived 
brooding  over  his  secret,  and  growing  more  and 
more  sly  and  deceitful  and  hypocritical  every  day, 
and  he  lost  all  habit  of  frank  speech  and  thought 
It’s  piteous  to  think  of.” 

44  His  Doppelganger.  Poor  Golightley !”  mur- 
mured Elinor. 

44  Yes ; poor  fellow  1 Well,  then,  when  the  cap- 
tain read  his  will  to  him  and  Cuthbert,  giving 
him  but  ten  thousand  dollars,  he  said  to  himself, 
4 If  I had  my  lights,  it  would  all  be  mine.’  But 
even  then  he  did  not  speak  out,  but  went  off  with 
his  money  to  England,  never  meaning,  as  he  writes 
here,  to  ask  for  more.  But  when  he  got  into  dif- 
ficulties abroad,  he  thought, 4 If  I write  to  my  fa- 
ther that  I know  his  secret,  he  would  send  me 
money  rather  than  Cuthbert  should  know.  I’ll 
do  it  this  once.*  It  was  that  letter  which  put 
Captain  Brian  in  such  a rage;  but  the  money 
was  sent ; and'  so  it  went  on  year  after  year,  my 
uncle  deteriorating  more  and  more,  because  he 
had,  as  he  puts  it  here,  found  an  honest  way  to 
be  dishonest. 

44  Now  you  can  see  how  it  would  be,  Elinor, 
when  he  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenterden  met  4 All 
this  fortune  rightly  belongs  to  me,*  he  thought, 
4 for  I am  my  mother’s  only  legitimate  son ; she 
defrauded  me  in  giving  it  to  Mildred.’  Of  course 
property  can  be  bequeathed  as  the  testator 
chooses ; but  there  was  just  enough  fanciful  jus- 
tice in  his  claim  to  make  a scoundrel  of  him.  He 
dallied  with  the  thought,  and  afterward  (when  it 
came  to  that)  with  the  temptation,  until — well, 
you  know  how  it  ended.  But  I think  the  man 
ought  to  be  deeply  pitied,  not  condemned.  There’s 
no  spectacle  more  pathetic  than  that  of  a poor 
wretch  busily  smearing  his  soul  with  such  soph- 
istries all  his  life  long,  and  finding  out  at  last 
that  what  he  fancied  was  an  elixir  against  harm 
was  the  most  fatal  of  poisons.” 

44 1 think  there  must  have  been  times  when  he 
partly  realized  that  himself,”  observed  Elinor. 
44  You  know  he  said  of  himself,  in  his  story,  that 
his  sin  was  bo  subtle  as  to  vanish  beneath  a direct 
look,  or  put  on  the  appearance  of  a virtue ; the 
only  thing  that  betrayed  the  cloven  hoof  was  the 
doubt — which  he  never  could  quite  get  rid  of; 

T and  that  the  Doppelganger,  while  ostensibly  his 
best  friend,  was  really  vitiating  his  soul  all  the 
while,  and  would  at  last  destroy  him.” 

44  Well,  there  may  be  a white  spot  left  some- 
where on  his  moral  carcass  yet — I hope  there  is, 
with  all  my  heart  1”  exclaimed  Jack.  44 1 should 
have  liked  him  better,  though,  if  he  had  burned 
up  those  marriage  lines,  when  he  made  up  his 


mind  to  try  another  world,  and  never  said  any 
thing  about  them.” 

44  He  could  not  bear  to  die  without  having  put 
his  poor  excuse  before  the  world,  so  that  it  might 
do  him  such  poor  justice  as  he  could  claim.  And 
he  writes  here  that  he  did  try  to  bum  it  that 
night,  but  his  heart  failed  him.  Well,  I didn’t 
mean  to  make  so  long  an  address ; but  you  know 
what  I mean.” 

With  these  words,  Garth  thrust  the  folded  pa- 
pers into  his  pocket,  meeting  the  eyes  of  each  of 
his  three  friends  in  turn,  and  in  all  he  read  the 
silent  acknowledgment  of  his  appeal  44  Now  I’m 
going,”  he  said,  after  a pause. 

He  shook  hands  with  the  professor  and  with 
Jack,  who,  after  the  manner  of  men,  tried  to 
make  the  heartiness  of  their  gripe  compensate 
for  the  barrenness  of  their  parting  words.  But 
Elinor  said,  44  God  help  you,  Garth  1”  as  she  had 
said  it  in  the  fire-light  on  the  frozen  lake  a week 
before. 

As  he  stood  under  the  porch  a few  minutes 
afterward,  the  jingling  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard, 
and  the  venerable  parson  drove  up.  He  had  of- 
ficiated at  the  funeral  the  day  before,  and  was 
come  this  morning  on  purpose  to  see  Garth  off. 
He  had,  however,  entirely  forgotten  both  these 
circumstances  during  his  drive  through  the  cold 
sunny  air. 

44  What,  Garth  lad ! where  are  you  off  so  ear- 
ly !”  he  bellowed  forth,  in  his  most  jovial  thun- 
ders. 44  Going  courting,  I suppose,  eh  ? ho ! ho ! 
ho!  Well, you’ll  find  her  at  the  cottage,  I sup- 
pose ; though,  now  I think  of  it,  I’ve  not  seen 
Maggie  for  the  last  day  or  two.  Well,  good  luck 
to  ye,  dear  lad,  and  a happy  New-Year ! Oh,  ay ! 
you  young  folks  think  all  your  New- Years  will  be 
happy  ones ; but  I guess  you’ll  be  none  the  worse 
off  for  an  old  man’s  blessing,  whether  or  no,  eh  ? 
haw ! haw  l haw !” 

And  with  that  mighty  laugh  and  Godspeed  in 
his  ears,  Garth  started  on  his  quest 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HIE  WAY  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Nine  months  later  Garth  was  packing  his 
trunk  in  his  hotel  room  in  Paris,  when  a card 
was  brought  up,  and  the  person  whose  name  it 
bore  was  but  a few  steps  behind. 

44  Garth,  dear  old  boy !” 

44  Jack  i” 

44  What  are  you  doing  there  ?” 

44  I’m  starting  for  Vienna.  How  long  have  you 
been  over  here  ?” 

44  Not  long.  Why  to  Vienna  ?” 

44  I’ve  not  found  her  here,  but — ” 

44 1 know  you  haven’t” 

Garth  looked  up. 

44  Because  I found  her  myself  yesterday,”  add- 
ed Jack.  44 1 say,  don’t  look  at  a fellow  that  way, 
old  man.  I’ve  done  you  no  hann.” 

44  Does  she  know  I am  here  ?” 

44  Yes.  She’s  been  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
you,  Garth.  You’ll  never  meet  her.  She  won’t 
see  you — that’s  the  long  and  short  of  it” 

44  Where  is  she  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know  where  she  is  now ; and  I wouldn’t 
tell  you  if  I did  I” 

Garth’s  face  slowly  darkened  ; but  Jack,  with 
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tears  springing  to  his  eyes,  came  and  sat  on  his 
knee,  and  threw  one  arm  across  his  shoulders. 

“Just  listen  to  what  I’ve  got  to  say,  will  you? 
and  don’t  break  my  heart  by  sticking  that  cursed 
obstinacy  of  yours  in  the  face  of  God’s  provi- 
dence ! I tell  you  there  are  some  things  no  man 
can  do,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Look  here ! the 
—confounded  woman’s  married  l” 

M Is  that  the  truth  ?” 

44 1 shall  tell  you  no  lies,  Garth  Urmson.  Of 
course  she’s  married,  man ! She’s  not  such  a fool 
as — As  to  who  her  husband  is,  that’s  of  devil- 
ish small  consequence ; some  infernal  Dutch  bar- 
on or  other.  She’s  living  a life  you’d  as  well  not 
inquire  into ; but  it  might  have  been  worse.  She 
has  what  she  bargained  for ; if  she  don’t  like  it, 
it’s  a pity.  She’s  the  finest  woman  on  the  Conti- 
nent, past  the  ghost  of  a doubt ; but — well,  she 
wishes  you  to  leave  her  in  peace.  You  can’t  do 
any  thing — you  simply  can  not  /” 

Garth  sat  long,  gazing  straight  before  him,  his 
hand  clutching  amidst  the  hair  that  clustered  on 
his  head,  as  Selwyn  had  so  often  seen  him  do, 
when  deep  in  thought,  at  college.  At  length  he 
said,  scarcely  audibly, 

44  Well!” 

44  I’ll  step  out  on  the  balcony  and  smoke  a ci- 
gar while  you’re — unpacking  that  trunk  again. 
Then  I’ve  something  else  to  tell  you.” 

44  No,  I don’t  need  to  be  alone  to  tear  myself 
for  rage  and  disappointment,”  said  Garth,  holding 
him  back  with  a smile.  44  I’ve  done  my  best ; now 
I give  it  up,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  May  God 
bless  her !” 

44  Amen ! though  she  is  the  devil !”  muttered 
Jack. 

44 1 can  guess  what  your  other  news  is,  my  dear 
fellow,”  continued  Garth,  pleasantly.  “You’re 
going  to  be,  or  perhaps  are  already — ” 

44  Let  me  tell  my  own  news,  will  you  ? I’m  en- 
gaged !” 

“ Is  that  your  idea  of  news  ?” 

44  It  is  news.  I’m  engaged — not  to  Elinor  Go- 
lightley,  mind  you.” 

“ Selwyn — ” 

“Let’s  look  at  him.  Is  he  most  shocked  or 
pleased  ? Shocked,  of  course.  Well,  the  name 
of  the  new  young  lady  is  Bellona,  Goddess  of 
War!  You’ve  heard  of  her;  we  used  to  read  po- 
etry about  her  in  college.” 

“Jack,  tell  me  what  you  mean.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  that  it’s  much  to  my  cred- 
it,” said  Jack,  with  rather  a sad  laugh ; 44  but  it’s 
this  way.  Elinor  Golightley  is  beyond  me.  She 
strikes  notes  I can  never  reach,  tiptoe  as  I will ; 
and  if  the  love  I’ve  felt  for  her  can’t  make  me 
reach  them,  why,  nothing  will.  I give  it  up,  as 
you  say.  She  said  to  me  nine  months  ago, 4 You 
don’t  know  me;  you  shall  have  the  chance  to 
know  me,  and  then — * I should  be  a selfish 
brute,  and  a fool  too,  if  I married  her.  I’m  not 
generally  given  to  running  myself  down,  but  she’s 
beyond  me — and  beyond  any  man  I know — ex- 
oept  one.” 

Garth  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Jaek 
continued : 

44 1 was  a blind  donkey  not  to  have  seen  it  from 
the  beginning.  But  for  tho  Golightley  muddle  I 
think  1 should  have  seen  it.  She  loves  you,  and 
has  always  loved  you.  You  love  her,  and  have 
always  loved  her.  You  were  born  and  grown  for 
each  other.  Bless  you,  my  children ! This  is  ir- 


regular and  premature,  of  course,  and,  as  Aunt 
Mildred  would  say,  I’m  perfectly  scandalized,  my 
good  fathers,  I do  think  in  my  heart — well,  did 
you  ever,  now ! Garth,  shake  hands.” 

All  this  gay  rattle  could  not  blind  Garth  to  the 
brave  reality  beneath  it.  He  knew  that  his  friend 
was  making  for  him  the  dearest  sacrifice  that 
friends  can  make ; and  though  he  had  discovered 
on  that  night  of  death  at  Urmhurst  that  a sym- 
pathy and  mutual  comprehension  existed  between 
him  and  Elinor,  such  as  can  exist  only  between 
those  whose  spirits  are  tuned  to  the  same  great 
pitch  of  love,  yet  he  blenched  at  the  thought  of 
taking  the  bread  of  life  from  the  mouth  of  this 
too  generous  recusant. 

44  I’m  too  deep  in  debt  already,  Jack,”  said  he, 
shaking  his  head.  44 1 can’t  take  such  a gift  even 
from  you.” 

44  That  will  do  very  nicely  in  the  way  of  grace- 
ful embarrassment  and  deprecation.  Now  go  in 
and  win ! Take  her  from  Mrs.  Tenterden,  if  you’re 
so  delicate  about  your  old  friend.  Or,  if  you  do 
really  prefer  to  go  back  to  your  stuffy  old  studio 
without  leaving  a card  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  twelve,  why,  of  course,  you 
must  please  yourself.  As  for  me,  I’m  going  to 
buy  a red  shirt  and  be  off  to  my  general  in  Italy 
forthwith.  A hero’s  death  or  victory !” 

So  one  day  Garth  found  himself  in  a large 
room,  all  mirrors,  gilding,  and  French  furniture, 
waiting  for  some  one  to  appear. 

She  entered  at  last,  with  that  wide  throwing 
open  of  the  door  that  had  always  characterized 
her,  and  was  somehow  not  incompatible  with  a 
nature  in  ep  many  ways  reserved  and  shy.  They 
shook  hands.  Some  commonplaces  passed.  Eli- 
nor’s hand  had  felt  cold  when  he  touched  it,  and 
her  face  wore  that  distant  and  almost  haughty 
expression  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  loved  be- 
cause he  knew  it 

44  Is  Mrs.  Tenterden  well  ?” 

44  Yes ; she’ll  be  down  in  a minute.” 

She  had  taken  her  seat  on  one  of  those  com- 
fortless little  gilded  French  chairs,  and  was  press- 
ing her  slender  hands  one  upon  another  on  her 
lap.  But  a hero  is  not  to  be  defeated  by  a French 
chair.  Garth  walked  across  the  polished  floor 
and  stood  in  front  of  her.  She  glanced  up  in 
fear — in  that  sweetest  of  all  fears  that  no  pen  can 
ever  describe.  He  said : 

44  Then  I have  only  a minute  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you.  I want  to  tell  you  so  with  my  whole 
life.” 

It  was  as  awkward  as  most  impromptu  love 
speeches.  Elinor  drooped  and  hung  her  head. 

Garth  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek,  which  flamed 
pink  as  the  kiss  came.  Then  she  put  her  hand 
in  his,  and  rose  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes.  What 
were  French  chairs  or  the  world  to  them ! 

Mrs.  Tenterden  did  not  come  down  for  at  least 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  That  must  have  been  a 
long  time,  for  it  was  enough  to  make  Elinor  and 
Garth  all  over  new  in ; and  yet  a short  time,  for 
they  had  not  seen  to  the  bottom  of  one  another’s 
eyes.  Elinor’s  first  words  were  (just  before  Mrs. 

Tenterden  entered), 

44  Dear  Jack ! I love  him,  Garth !” 

Garth,  strange  to  tell,  kissed  her  for  those 
words.  But  such  is  friendship,  and  such  is  love  1 

THE  END. 
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ON  a late  beautiful  spring  afternoon  the  Easy 
Chair  rolled  itself  into  the  suburbs  for  a 
stroll.  There  were  every  where  the  signs  of  the 
advance  of  a great  city  and  the  pathetic  forlorn- 
ness of  the  municipal  frontier.  Pleasant  country- 
houses,  spacious,  rambling,  with  broad  piazzas  and 
gardens  and  lawns,  had  been  apparently  sudden- 
ly overtaken  by  streets  and  stone  sidewalks  and 
lamps.  There  were  the  rattle  and  shriek  of  the 
incessant  railway  trains  near  by.  Tall  factory 
chimneys  smoked  and  machinery  hummed  and 
steam  - whistles  blew  all  around  the  quiet  old 
houses.  The  contrast  gave  them  a kind  of  con- 
scious life.  They  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  in- 
congruity of  their  character  with  the  new  neigh- 
borhood. They  had  a helpless  air,  as  if  nothing 
remained  but  submission  to  division  into  regular 
building  lots  and  the  absolute  extinction  of  rural 
seclusion  and  charm.  There  was  the  impression 
of  a faint  and  futile  struggle  between  city  and 
country,  in  which,  indeed,  for  a moment  the  ex- 
cellence of  each  was  lost,  but  the  result  of  which 
was  not  doubtful.  As  the  Easy  Chair  pushed  on, 
it  saw  in  fancy  the  old  pastoral  peace  and  retire- 
ment of  the  places  when  they  were  indeed  in  the 
country.  It  recalled  the  noted  men  of  that  older 
day  who  sought  here  relaxation  and  repose.  There 
was  the  placid  river,  on  which  no  restless  steamer 
foamed,  but  only  silent  sloops  drifted  or  careen- 
ed. Yonder  were  the  leafy  coves  under  the 
wooded  and  rocky  banks,  from  which  the  Indian 
had  but  recently  paddled  his  canoe.  No  railroad 
harmed  the  virgin  shyness  of  the  shore.  It  was 
El  Dorado,  Arcadia,  the  land  of  Goshen.  It  was 
the  home  of  peace,  of  plenty,  of  content. 

Such  a poet,  such  a painter,  is  idealizing  mem- 
ory on  a spring  afternoon  in  the  suburbs.  It 
seemed  so  gross  a wrong  that  sidewalks  and  gas 
lamps  and  factory  chimneys  and  steam-whistles 
should  invade  and  devastate  the  tranquil  fields  that 
indignant  imagination  filled  them  as  fact  with  all 
the  fancies  that  tranquil  fields  suggest  Doubt- 
less in  the  closets  of  those  quiet  houses  there 
were  the  bones  of  plenty  of  old  skeletons.  Those 
spacious,  sunny  rooms  were  the  scenes  of  the  fa- 
miliar domestic  tragedies  against  which  not  the 
most  romantic  of  country-houses  can  shut  the  door. 
Up  those  steps  have  6wayed  and  hesitated  the 
doubtful  feet  of  the  oldest  son,  heir  of  precious 
hopes  and  child  of  fervent  prayers,  hesitating 
and  lingering  at  hours  long  past  midnight,  watch- 
ed for  and  waited  for  by  the  mother’s  heart  that 
breaks  but  does  not  falter.  In  that  broad  hall,  on 
the  brightest  of  May  mornings,  the  daughter  of 
the  house  has  stood,  radiant  as  the  day,  and  crown- 
ed with  orange  blossoms.  There  have  met  the 
hopes  and  joys  of  youth,  the  tears  and  blessings 
and  farewells  of  older  years.  The  pretty  pageant 
filled  the  house,  and  faded  slowly  and  utterly 
away.  The  old  house  has  known,  too,  the  solemn 
shadow  that  falls  on  every  house.  It  seems  to 
regretful  memory  the  abode  of  unchanging  de- 
light But  from  that  door  the  slow  procession 
moved,  and  those  whose  hospitable  smile  and 
word  had  hallowed  every  room  returned  no  more. 
They  are  gone,  the  bride,  the  parent,  the  friend ; 
44  they  are  all  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces,”  the 
age,  the  society,  the  politics,  the  interests.  They 
are  all  gone.  Why  should  not  the  house  go  too  ? 


It  was  early  spring,  and  the  Easy  Chair,  look- 
ing up,  saw  half  a dozen  kites  flying  in  the  air. 
A little  further,  and  laughing  girls  were  skipping 
rope.  Boys  were  spinning  peg-tops  and  playing 
marbles  and  driving  hoops.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  lived  in  the  quiet  old  country-house  did  the 
same  a hundred  years  ago.  They  flew  kites  and 
drove  hoops,  and  that  little  bride  skipped  rope 
and  carried  dolls.  The  age,  the  society,  the  poli- 
tics, the  interests,  were  very  different.  They  arc, 
indeed,  all  changed.  But  tops  are  changeless, 
marbles  are  immortal,  and  so  are  boys  and  girls. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  old  house  over  which 
the  Easy  Chair  becomes  pensive.  They  belong 
to  the  new  time,  which  demands  its  demolition. 

It  is  some  years  since  a noted  man  said  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  44  Remember,  the  one  thing  that  all 
people  want  to  hear  about  is,  other  people.”  The 
constant  stream  of  personal  memoirs  that  pours 
from  the  press,  and  the  singular  interest  which 
each  excites,  seem  to  justify  the  remark.  The 
noted  man  himself  believed  what  he  said.  He 
practiced  what  he  preached,  and  wrote  and  print- 
ed all  kinds  of  personal  gossip,  until  it  appeared 
that  nothing  else  seemed  to  him  very  important. 
The  exaggerated  interest  attached  to  the  details 
of  a disappearance  like  that  of  a late  Mayor  of 
New  York  illustrates  the  same  taste.  Of  course 
if  a conspicuous  citizen  mysteriously  vanishes 
from  among  men,  the  press  most  properly  raises 
the  alarm.  But  when  he  is  found,  the  press 
knows  very  well  that  the  public  would  like  to 
know  all  the  reasons  and  the  circumstances,  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  future.  Is  the  secret  of 
this  universal  interest  in  personal  memoirs  and 
descriptions  and  details  merely  the  sympathy  of 
men  with  men  ? Is  it  that  nothing  human  is  for- 
eign to  us,  or  that  history  and  biography  are  dis- 
trusted as  flattered  or  incorrect  portraits  ? Or  is 
it  that  we  like  gossip  44  pure  and  simple,”  as  chil- 
dren like  candy  and  cookies  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  conversation  of  morning 
calls  and  reading  clubs  and  dinner  and  tea  tables 
tends  to  personal  criticism  and  narration;  and 
no  books  are  more  entertaining  and  popular  than 
diaries  and  autobiographies,  provided  they  are 
not  philosophical,  but  abound  in  descriptions  of 
persons  and  personal  relations.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  condemn  this  as  altogether  trivial  The 
interest  with  which  the  mask  of  Shakespeare  is 
regarded  is  the  sign  of  the  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  truth  of  Shakespeare’s  personal  appearance. 
A photograph  of  Milton  or  Chaucer  would  be  in- 
valuable. For  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to 
hallow  every  thing  which  is  personal  to  it  with 
the  subtlest  charm.  We  can  not  have  a mask  of 
Chaucer  nor  a photograph  of  Spenser ; but  could 
they  have  had  a Boswell,  we  should  all  be  grate- 
ful. That  delightful  book  is  still  as  fresh  and 
captivating  as  a novel.  But  it  is  the  book  of  a 
gossip.  It  is  the  most  charming  of  personal 
memoirs ; and  if  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory, so  much  the  worse  for  history. 

There  is  alwayB  a question,  however,  when  an 
autobiography  is  published,  whether  the  unre- 
served and  possibly  unjust  personal  criticisms  of 
other  people  should  be  made  public,  or  whether 
they  should  be  restrained  by  a person  who  is  still 
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responsible  to  other  persons  and  to  public  opin- 
ion. This  is  a question  of  the  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  living  persons ; for  a man  might 
write  an  autobiography  so  plainly  unjust  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  others,  that  even  his  express 
injunction  for  its  publication  after  his  death 
should  be  disregarded.  The  same  discretion 
must  determine  the  decision  when  the  reasons 
are  similar,  if  not  precisely  the  same.  When  A 
and  B are  dead,  but  when  their  families  survive, 
why  should  the  private  opinion  of  A,  formed  for- 
ty or  fifty  years  previously,  that  B was  a scoun- 
drel, be  published  ? What  possible  result  can 
there  be  but  pain  to  worthy  people  ? The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  the  same  that  the  Easy 
Chair  gave  in  considering  the  hard  words  of  con- 
temporaries in  the  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
To  omit  invective  and  sarcasm  and  extravagance 
would  be  to  omit  Mr.  Adams.  The  question  in 
such  a case  is  not  of  softening  the  words,  but  of 
printing  them  precisely  as  they  were  written.  If 
nothing  more  than  the  gratification  of  a gossip- 
ing curiosity  is  to  be  gained  by  publishing,  in 
his  own  words,  John  Quincy  Adams’s  opinion  of 
Daniel  Webster,  then  it  should  not  be  published 
to  the  pain  of  his  kindred  and  friends.  But  very 
much  more  is  to  be  gained.  We  have  the  opin- 
ion of  one  illustrious  contemporary  of  another 
whom  he  had  the  capacity  and  opportunity  to 
study,  and  such  opinions  are  indispensable  to  a 
correct  judgment  of  men  and  the  consequent  con- 
duct of  life. 

When  a man’s  life  becomes  public,  that  is, 
when  he  becomes  distinguished  and  conspicuous, 
there  is  a public  interest  in  him  which  has  its 
rights  no  less  than  private  affection.  Public  mo- 
rality then  demands  that  the  truth  about  him 
should  be  known.  If,  for  instance,  he  has  worn 
a mask,  and  a cold  and  selfish  Catiline  has  as- 
sumed the  patriotism  of  Arnold  Von  Winkelried, 
the  witness  who  knows,  or  who  thinks  he  knows, 
should  be  heard.  For  it  is  more  important  to  the 
general  welfare  that  the  character  of  such  a man 
Bhould  be  disclosed  than  that  the  feelings  of  his 
descendants  should  be  spared.  Nor  will  this  prin- 
ciple tend  to  the  writing  of  autobiographies  over- 
flowing with  vitriol  upon  fair  and  sweet  fames. 
For  every  person  whose  opinion  would  have  any 
influence  upon  reputation  or  renown  knows  that 
he  is  himself  upon  trial  in  his  own  diary.  The 
one  thing  sure  to  be  seen  and  known  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  author,  and  the  instance  would  be 
very  exceptional  in  which  he  would  destroy  his 
own  name  in  order  to  stain  that  of  another.  The 
diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  instance,  con- 
firms the  general  impression  of  himself  which 
his  whole  career  and  all  testimony  had  established, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  describes  other  public  men. 

Here,  then,  is  a key  to  the  deep  and  universal 
interest  in  personal  memoirs,  letters,  and  diaries, 
that  they  are  the  sincere  testimonies  to  the  act- 
ual character  and  significance  of  famous  people. 
Readers  who  wish  to  be  deceived  will  avoid  them. 
Those  who  prefer  pleasing  and  traditional  fancies 
to  facts  will  dislike  them.  But  if  Washington 
had  a hot  temper,  and  swore  at  Monmouth,  and 
was  severely  punctilious,  and  had  not  fully  mas- 
tered the  spelling-book,  who  would  not  know  it, 
and  who  would  reverence  him  less  ? If  Franklin 
was  canny  beyond  the  Yankee,  and  conformed 
to  the  morals  if  not  to  the  costume  of  the  gay 


French  capital,  who  would  not  know  it  ? Who 
would  wish  to  respect  Gambrinus  as  a saint  or 
Pan  as  an  ascetic?  Who  deliberately  loves  a 
lie?  We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  heroes 
and  saints  under  false  pretenses. 

In  reading  the  diaries  and  letters  and  memoirs, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  indispensable  their  informa- 
tion is  to  an  accurate  and  just  estimate  even  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  known.  If  any  man  of 
recent  times  lived  in  the  public  eye,  it  was  Macau- 
lay. He  wrote  in  the  reviews ; he  was  a member 
of  Parliament ; he  was  at  all  the  breakfasts  and 
dinners.  If  a lucky  loiterer  in  London  break- 
fasted with  14  old  Rogers,”  he  met  Macaulay ; if 
he  dined  at  Holland  House,  he  met  Macaulay. 
People  had  44  made  up  their  minds”  about  him 
and  his  character.  But  the  delightful  memoir 
by  his  nephew,  with  the  letters,  has  given  us  in 
some  very  important  respects  a new  Macaulay. 
This  omnivorous  reader  and  brilliant  historian 
never  read  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution  ; and  the 
heart  of  this  supposed  cold  and  worldly  old  bache- 
lor was  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  sweet  domestic 
affection,  of  rollicking  love  of  children,  and  of  a 
simple  and  humane  humor.  The  book,  upon  the 
most  conclusive  evidence,  revises  the  general  judg- 
ment How  invaluable,  also,  as  side  lights  upon 
a necessarily  conspicuous  person,  are  the  glimpses 
of  King  William  the  Fourth  of  England  in  the 
Greville  Memoir s,  or  those  of  the  household  of 
Mettemich  in  the  Ticknor  Memoirs.  Bagehot 
says — and  says,  without  doubt,  truly — in  his  in- 
teresting book  on  the  English  Constitution,  that 
there  is  really  profound  loyalty  in  England,  and 
that  there  is  a very  general  popular  conviction 
that  the  Queen  is  the  ruler  of  the  realm.  This 
feeling  is  the  relic  of  the  mystery  that  doth  hedge 
a king.  But  it  does  hedge  him.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment by  which  royalty  is  strong.  It  is  that  feel- 
ing, and  not  a politico-philosophical  dogma  of  a 
permanent  executive,  that  keeps  the  king  on  his 
throne.  But  how  the  glamour  of  the  mystery 
fades  and  dissolves  before  the  photograph  of 
Greville ! His  diary  becomes  an  element  of  po- 
litical history. 

The  fair  question  about  a diary  left  by  a noted 
person  or  by  any  person,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions, is  simply  whether  it  shall  be  published  or 
suppressed;  not  whether  its  opinions  and  de- 
scriptions of  others  shall  be  touched  and  toned 
and  modified  and  cut  out  to  suit  supposed  sensi- 
bilities or  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
It  is  a wholesome  moral  police  that  people  should 
be  taught  the  responsibility  of  distinction.  They 
should  know  that  when  they  become  objects  of 
attention  and  interest  and  description  they  are  to 
be  peculiarly  circumspect  in  manner  and  con- 
duct, and  as  their  portraits  will  constantly  be 
drawn  unconsciously  to  themselves,  their  position 
and  action  must  be  those  of  which  they  will  not 
be  ashamed.  This  will  cultivate  personal  con- 
sciousness in  no  other  way  than  it  is  fostered  by 
all  self-discipline,  and  it  will  restrain  the  vanity 
and  self-indulgence  which  distinction  sometimes 
produces.  The  44  chiel  amang  ye  takin’  notes” 
is  a very  useful  personage,  if  we  only  have  faith 
that  he  will 44  prent”  them. 


A worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  out  of  town, 
was  amazed  the  other  day  by  being  suddenly  ask- 
ed, 44  Who  rung  your  village  ?” 

All  the  pride  of  a suburban  citizen,  who  hears 
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birds  in  the  morning  instead  of  milk-men,  flashed 
in  his  eye  as  he  replied,  “ Nobody.” 

“Ah!  then  you  don’t  have  Philharmonic  con- 
certs.” 

“ No,  Sir,”  was  the  lofty  reply ; “ and  no  other 
rural  community  has  Philharmonic  concerts.” 

“ There’s  where  you’re  mistaken,”  was  the  live- 
ly answer ; “ and  it  comes  of  living  in  a village 
that  is  not  properly  4 run.*  ” 

When  the  other  gentleman  asked  if  “ running” 
was  indispensable  to  Philharmonic  concerts,  he 
was  answered  that  in  every  little  community  there 
must  be  some  leader  in  every  direction  of  activity 
or  interest,  or  nothing  would  be  done.  There  is 
a certain  amount  of  “ running”  power  latent  in 
every  rural  neighborhood.  This  may  “ run”  away 
with  the  neighborhood  into  all  kinds  of  follies 
and  abuses,  or  it  may  stimulate  and  lead  it  to  the 
most  desirable  and  delightful  results.  But  the 
“ running”  power  must  be  more  or  less  highly  de- 
veloped in  some  few  persons,  or,  good  lack ! quoth 
the  earnest  gentleman,  you’ll  not  only  not  run,  but 
you’ll  stagnate. 

The  earnest  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Rus- 
ticus,  proceeded  to  say  that  his  neighborhood  had 
suffered  a good  deal  from  some  of  the  more  fa- 
miliar and  unpleasant  results  of  this  spirit  of 
“ enterprise,”  as  it  is  called.  It  was  perpetually 
designing  boulevards  and  spacious  avenues,  and 
bent  upon  enhancing  the  value  of  every  body’s 
property  by  making  it  a corner  lot  by  an  infinite 
multiplication  of  streets.  It  was  always  striving 
to 44  attract  capital”  to  the  neighborhood,  to 44  stim- 
ulate activity,”  and  to  draw  population.  It  planned 
to  dispose  of  quagmires  and  bleak  hill-tops  under 
salvos  of  Champagne  corks  and  the  hospitality  of 
free  lunches  and  bands  of  music.  Mysterious  al- 
lusions to  the  charms  of  that  vicinity,  to  its  ease 
of  access,  and  to  its  freedom  from  all  the  heats, 
mosquitoes,  and  chills  and  fevers  that  usually  in- 
fest suburban  communities,  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  columns  of  city  newspapers.  Mean- 
while this  form  of  the  44  running”  power  ran  the 
neighborhood  into  debt,  and  left  it  toiling  through 
deep  and  direful  mud  in  the  spring,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  such  swearing  as  has  not  been  heard 
since  the  army  was  in  Handers.  There  were  jobs 
of  every  kind  on  all  sides,  and  the  public  welfare 
was  maintained  only  by  a constant  fight  with  the 
spirit  that  was  trying  to  44  run”  the  village. 

Now,  said  Rusticus,  behold  the  obverse  of  the 
medal.  Behold  the  advantage  of  the  same  spirit 
directed  to  the  most  delightful  results.  It  is  true 
that  in  ail  communities  and  enterprises  some  one 
must  lead  the  way.  Sam  Adams  directs  the  Bos- 
ton Mohawks  to  the  tea  ships.  John  Adams  is 
the  Colossus  of  Independence.  Columbus  sticks 
fast  to  his  new  route  to  India,  and  reveals  a 
continent.  If,  now,  in  your  village,  continued 
Rusticus,  addressing  his  friend,  there  were  some 
generous  and  intelligent  musical  enthusiast,  for 
instance,  who  had  such  faith  in  his  own  faculty 
that  he  scorned  enterprises  that  “ do  not  pay 
who  saw  around  him  plenty  of  people  willing  to 
enjoy  if  the  way  could  but  be  opened,  but  no  one 
of  whom  would  open  it;  some  one  who  had  en- 
ergy,  resolution,  and  organizing  power — why,  you 
would  have  Philharmonic  concerts  in  your  sleepy 
old  village,  and  you  and  your  friends  would  all  be 
on  the  committee,  and  you  yourself  would  be  sell- 
ing tickets,  and  turning  out  in  the  evening  in  a 
white  cravat,  and  putting  on  white  gloves,  and 


handing  beautiful  prime  donne  up  to  the  plat- 
form, and  clapping  and  encoring  vociferously, 
and  pitying  the  unenterprising  villages' that  have 
no  Philharmonic  concerts. 

The  listener  beamed  approvingly,  as  if  the  pic- 
ture pleased  his  mental  eye. 

Then,  Sir,  you  would  have  the  most  exquisite 
chamber  music,  duets,  quartets,  quintets,  sestets, 
septets,  octets;  you  would  have  the  music  of 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Meyer- 
beer— the  old  masters  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
new  virtuosi  upon  the  piano,  the  violin,  and  the 
violoncello.  Instead  of  making  a journey  to  the 
city  and  passing  the  night,  and  putting  yourself 
to  such  trouble  and  expense  that  the  prospect 
would  dismay  and  deter  you,  you  would  merely 
take  a pleasant  walk  after  your  domestic  dinner, 
and  with  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the 
most  delightful  music,  and  return  quietly  to  your 
own  fireside. 

A man  who  44  runs  a village”  in  this  way  is  a 
public  benefactor.  He  is  an  invaluable  citizen 
in  his  community.  For  he  sees  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  success  in  enjoyment  are  present  in  it 
except  the  cardinal  one  of  impulse,  and  he  sup- 
plies the  impulse.  The  particles  are  all  ready  to 
crystallize  if  there  were  only  the  necessary  mo- 
tion, and  he  gives  it.  And  it  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  sentimental  service  that  he  renders,  if  by 
that  word  be  meant  something  unreal  and  incal- 
culable. The  other  type  of  the  man  who 44  runs” 
a village  supposes  himself  to  be  especially 44  prac- 
tical” because  he  opens  new  roads  where  the  old 
are  impassable  from  neglect  When  the  village 
has  not  money  enough  to  keep  itself  in  order,  he 
increases  the  area  to  be  kept  in  order,  without 
supplying  the  money  to  pay  the  expense.  His 
excuse  is  that 44  improvements”  enhance  the  value 
of  real  estate,  and  that  a man  who  does  not  wish 
to  multiply  comer  lots  and  increase  the  value  of 
real  estate  is  an  aristocratic  nuisance.  But  meas- 
ured by  this  real-estate  standard,  the  promoter  of 
good  music  and  of  pleasant  public  assemblies  in 
a neighborhood  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
men.  The  value  of  suburban  property  depends 
in  a degree  upon  the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, its  advantages  and  conveniences.  Surely, 
then,  the  citizen  of  a village  who  furnishes  occa- 
sions of  delightful  neighborly  meetings,  who  sup- 
plies to  the  villagers  those  pleasures  the  want  of 
which  prevents  a great  many  people  from  becom- 
ing villagers,  attracts  them  into  the  country.  He 
is  a magician,  a Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  who  plays 
his  wondrous  pipe,  and  willing  converts  danco  en- 
chanted after  him.  A man  who  provides  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  for  a suburban  village  no  less 
improves  the  value  of  its  property  than  he  who 
at  the  public  cost  devastates  secluded  pastures 
with  boulevards  and  makes  roads  where  nobody 
wishes  to  travel. 

Rusticus  avers  that  he  knows  a village  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York  which  is  prop- 
erly 44  run,”  because  it  has  the  enthusiasm,  the 
energy,  and  the  taste  to  procure  and  enjoy  Buch 
music.  He  declares  that  he  has  heard  as  charm- 
ing chamber  music  as  any  citizen  could  have  beard 
in  the  city  during  the  last  winter.  He  does  not 
deny  that  he  and  his  friends  should  not  have  had 
the  rare  enjoyment  except  for  the  devotion  of  one 
man.  44  But  you  see,”  he  says,  with  great  com- 
placency, 44  that  is  the  very  superiority  of  our  vil- 
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lage.  We  have  the  man  who  knows  how  to  run 
it  And  luckily  for  you,  my  friend,  there  are  two 
or  three  houses  in  the  village  still  to  let” 

Thx  great  disaster  at  St.  Louis,  the  burning  of 
the  Southern  Hotel,  with  the  frightful  loss  of  life, 
undoubtedly  confirms  a very  general  conviction 
that  our  hotels  are  very  insecure.  No  one  but 
the  most  hardened  guest  can  ascend  flight  after 
flight  of  stairs  in  a hotel,  or  mount  by  the  eleva- 
tor to  the  upper  stories,  without  a sinking  of  the 
heart  and  a vague  terror.  As  he  surveys  the  long 
and  blind  passages,  and  the  narrow  staircases, 
and  thinks  of  them  filled  with  suffocating  smoke, 
the  gropings  in  darkness  and  confusion — all  the 
circumstances,  indeed,  which  the  St  Louis  fire  pre- 
sented— his  first  impulse  upon  reaching  his  room 
is  to  see  how  he  can  escape.  Every  thing  is  in- 
flammable. There  is  nothing  really  fire-proof  in 
the  building.  It  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  fire,  and 
there  is  no  provision  of  adequate  mean 9 of  escape. 
This  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the  great  hotels 
in  the  country.  They  are  considered  dangerous 
risks  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  the  catas- 
trophe at  St  Louis  will  probably  direct  attention 
to  them,  as  the  awful  burning  of  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre  aroused  general  anxiety  in  regard  to  halls 
and  play-houses. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  these  great 
hotels  are,  in  regard  to  their  structure,  very  much 
what  they  used  to  be,  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments and  inventions  which  make  them  much  more 
“magnificent” make  them  also  very  much  more 
insecure.  The  largest  group  of  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try— those  at  Saratoga — are  less  dangerous  only 
because  they  are  occupied  in  the  summer,  when 
there  are  no  fires  but  in  the  kitchens,  because  the 
nights  are  very  short,  and  because,  from  the  na- 
ture of  life  at  a watering-place,  there  are  constant 
wakefulness  and  observation.  But  if  those  huge 
caravansaries  were  winter  houses,  and  in  the  long 
winter  night,  when  every  room  was  crowded,  a 
fire  should  break  out,  the  consequences  would  be 
appalling.  The  general  structure  of  the  houses, 
as  of  ail  other  houses,  is  very  much  what  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  But  as  they  have  increased  in 
extent  and  height,  the  modem  inventions  of  match- 
es, furnaces,  gas,  elevators,  have  been  developing, 
and  each  one  of  them  is  a fresh  exposure.  The 
matches  are  strewn  every  where  through  the  rooms, 
and  a careless  step,  a thoughtless  dropping,  may 
fire  the  train.  The  furnace  flues  pervade  the  house, 
and  are  necessarily  beyond  observation,  although 
the  proved  sources  of  danger.  The  gas  is  every 
where  close  to  the  match,  and  often  near  to  the 
window  drapery.  And,  more  recently,  the  shaft 
of  the  elevator  is  found  to  be  a flue  through  which 
fire  and  smoke  can  fill  every  floor. 

But  while  the  risks  of  hotels  have  been  thus 
constantly  multiplying,  the  defenses  have  not  in- 
creased accordingly.  The  Southern  Hotel  at  St. 
Louis  was  one  of  the  large  and  finely  appointed 
houses  of  the  country.  Doubtless  it  was  “ mag- 
nificent,” and  amply  furnished  with  all  “ improve- 
ments”— except  that  of  means  of  escape  and  safe- 
ty in  the  event  of  a peril  that  is  always  menacing. 
But  if  a small  part  of  the  money  that  had  been 
spent  in  magnificence  had  been  devoted  to  secu- 
rity, the  catastrophe  would  have  been  averted. 
There  is  no  especial  blame  to  be  urged  in  this 
instance.  There  are  hundreds  of  hotels  in  the 
country  at  this  moment  exposed  to  the  same  dan- 
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ger,  and  they  all,  doubtless,  have  the  same  general 
provisions  for  safety — provisions  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  absolutely  insufficient.  There  is  al- 
ways risk,  indeed,  in  every  ordinary  dwelling- 
house.  But  the  general  conditions  make  the  dif- 
ference between  the  hotel  and  the  ordinary  house. 
Now  fire  was  very  probable  in  the  Southern  Ho- 
tel, as  it  is  in  every  other  hotel.  If  fire  broke 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  the  very  hour 
when  this  fire  occurred,  what  means  of  escape 
were  provided  for  those  who  slept  under  the  roof 
or  on  the  higher  floors  ? The  same  general  means, 
unquestionably,  that  are  provided  in  all  great 
hotels.  Butjire  they  adequate  ? The  terrible  re- 
sult at  St.  Louis  is  the  answer. 

The  remedy  is  obvious.  Whether  public  opin- 
ion will  require  it  to  be  applied  is  not  so  clear. 
Yet  the  law  requires  sufficient  fire-escapes  on 
every  tenement-house  in  the  city.  Is  human  life 
less  precious  in  a hotel  ? Why  should  not  the 
law  require  of  every  hotel  means  of  escape  from 
every  floor  so  ample  and  simple  as  virtually  to 
render  such  disasters  impossible?  The  public 
right  of  self-protection,  which  justifies  the  laws 
in  regard  to  safety  in  erecting  buildings,  and 
those  that  affect  theatres  and  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, would  authorize  the  most  stringent  meas- 
ures in  regard  to  hotels  and  the  methods  of  build- 
ing. The  height  of  such  structures,  the  materials 
for  stairways  and  walls,  the  details  of  escapes, 
are  as  properly  subjects  of  legal  direction  as  the 
inspection  of  steamboat  boilers  or  the  strength 
of  the  walls  of  houses.  The  law  properly  super- 
vises the  safety  of  public  conveyances.  It  should, 
with  the  same  reason,  take  charge  of  the  safety 
of  public  houses. 

This  would  require  a public  determination  upon 
which  no  man  can  surely  count.  Undoubtedly 
the  same  money  that  now  erects  splendid  hotels 
could  build  safe  hotels.  But  the  splendor  would 
be  sacrificed.  If  any  community,  however,  should 
be  willing  to  do  this,  it  is  ours,  which  is,  in  truth, 
a travelling  public.  The  traveller  seeks  rest  and 
comfort  at  his  inn.  But  the  vital  element  of 
comfort  is  security ; for  if  there  be  a lurking  sense 
of  danger,  the  utmost  ease  is  but  an  appearance, 
not  a fact  Damask  sofas  and  Turkey  carpets 
and  Champagne  and  salmon  and  spring  beds  do 
not  produce  comfort  if  there  be  peril  in  the  air. 
If  the  American  traveller  prefers  to  take  the  risk 
as  inevitable,  the  St  Louis  catastrophe  will  be  oc- 
casionally repeated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
chooses  to  be  secure,  he  can  make  himself  so. 


When  Oliver  Goldsmith  died,  the  poor  old 
women  whom  he  had  befriended  sat  upon  the 
staircase  outside  of  the  little  room  in  the  Temple 
in  which  he  lay,  lamenting  a friend  whom  they 
should  see  no  more.  *He  had  always  little  money 
to  give.  His  alms  were  kind  words  and  sympa- 
thy and  encouragement,  and  now  and  then  doubt- 
less a “ cheering  glass.”  He  died  destitute  and 
miserable.  “ Your  pulse,”  said  his  doctor,  “ is  in 
greater  disorder  than  it  should  be  from  the  (jegree 
of  fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at  ease  ?” 
“No,  it  is  not,”  replied  Goldsmith.  He  owed 
money.  “Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed 
not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson.  Johnson  loved  him,  and  spoke  of  him 
for  years  with  tender  sadness.  Burke  loved  him, 
and  burst  into  tears  when  he  heard  of  his  death. 
Reynolds  loved  him,  and  when  the  news  was 
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brought  to  him,  he  laid  his  palette  aside.  “ The 
Club,”  of  the  most  famous  men  in  England,  la- 
mented him.  But  there,  on  the  staircase  of  Brick 
Court,  sat  “ women  without  a home,  without  do- 
mesticity of  any  kind,  with  no  friend  but  him 
whom  they  had  come  to  weep  for — outcasts  of 
that  great,  solitary,  wicked  city,  to  whom  he  had 
never  forgotten  to  be  kind  and  charitable.” 

There  is  no  incident  in  his  pathetic  and,  as  seen 
in  the  light  of  his  “ Traveller,”  his  picturesque  life 
which  is  more  touching  than  this.  The  great 
men  knew  his  genius  and  his  wit  and  his  heart, 
but  these  poor  women  knew  his  heart  alone.  Can 
there  be  any  truer  test  of  character  than  that 
which  the  little  story  conveys?  The  man  who 
loves  children  and  whom  children  love  is  sure  to 
be  a man  of  sweet  and  lovely  nature.  We  should 
really  know  more  of  men  if  we  were  able  to  try 
them  by  such  tests.  Nothing  more  truly  reveal- 
ed the  essential  quality  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Joseph  Wesley  Harper  than  the  incident 
mentioned  when  he  died,  that  at  a time  of  great 
apparent  misfortune  the  domestics  in  his  house- 
hold came  weeping  lest  they  must  go,  and  asking 
to  remain  at  whatever  wages.  A man  might  face 
heavy  blows  of  disaster  or  vast  good  fortune  with 
unblenching  eyes,  but  he  might  well  be  unmanned 
by  such  a tribute.  It  b his  home  and  his  neigh- 
borhood that  measure  the  man.  He  can  not  play 
a part  to  them.  In  public,  before  the  world,  he 
is  on  parade.  Two  make  conversation  possible, 
but  three  are  an  audience.  What  every  man 
would  like  to  know  of  his  hero  is  his  impression 
upon  those  who  intimately  know  him,  and  those 
from  whom  he  can  receive  no  favors.  Do  his 
children  love  him  ? Do  those  whom  he  employs 
trust  him  ? When  he  dies,  will  his  poor  neigh- 
bors grieve,  and  his  neighborhood  feel  that  it  has 
lost,  not  a large  tax-payer,  but  a friend  ? 

The  influence  of  men  who  are  so  lamented  is 
most  subtle  and  pervasive.  There  are  men  whose 
commanding  and  brilliant  powers  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  mankind.  They  blaze  and  glitter  be- 
fore the  astonished  world  like  the  girandola  at 
St.  Peter’s,  or  the  cold  and  remote  splendor  of  the 
northern  lights.  There  are  men  who  entertain 
and  amuse,  whose  death  eclipses  the  gayety  of 
nations.  There  are  others  who  pierce  and  dis- 
close the  secrets  of  nature  most  jealously  guard- 
ed, who  change  the  current  of  human  thought 
and  reverse  old  creeds  and  standards.  These  men 
amaze  and  delight.  They  are  renowned  and  hon- 


ored. They  remain  in  histories  and  in  their  own 
writings,  and  are  a permanent  possession  of  the 
race.  But  the  men  of  whom  we  speak,  and  whose 
influence  is  so  fine  and  wide,  affect  human  char- 
acter and  elevate  human  life  by  revealing  the 
sweetness  and  the  worth  of  human  nature.  They 
make  us  all  more  charitable,  more  patient,  more 
trusting.  They  are  often  the  most  retiring  of 
men,  and  known  only  to  a very  small  circle ; but 
they  are  not  less  benefactors  than  the  most  re- 
nowned. 

Such  a man  was  the  late  George  W.  Jewett, 
who  was  killed  by  the  terrible  explosion  in  Bur- 
ling Slip  in  New  York.  His  occupation  was  that 
of  a manufacturer  and  merchant,  and  he  was  very 
successful  in  his  business.  He  lived  quietly  upon 
Staten  Island,  and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs 
except  those  of  his  village.  To  his  neighbors  be 
was  simply  a modest,  unobtrusive,  kindly  citizen. 
But  their  feeling  when  he  died  was  the  test  of  the 
man  in  his  general  neighborly  relations.  Those 
who  knew  him  somewhat  more  closely  felt  the 
charm  of  that  essential  kindness  which  brought 
the  homeless  women  weeping  to  the  chamber  of 
Goldsmith  when  he  was  dead.  Unconsciously, 
contact  with  a gentle  and  generous  nature  deep- 
ens and  confirms  confidence  in  all  men,  and  cor- 
rects that  cynical  distrust  which  constantly  pro- 
duces the  evil  that  it  suspects.  No  man  knows  or 
measures  his  real  influence.  And  the  wise  old 
saying  that  no  man  must  be  called  happy  until 
his  death  has  a richer  meaning  than  that  he  can 
not  tell  until  then  all  that  may  befall  him.  Death 
openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  says  Bacon ; and 
to  such  men  as  we  are  considering,  no  happiness 
could  be  greater  or  purer  than  the  general  affec- 
tion for  them  which  death  discloses,  and  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  quality  of  their  influence. 

On  the  bright,  gusty  day  in  early  spring  that 
Mr.  Jewett  was  buried,  the  rich  and  the  poor  stood 
together  in  and  around  his  house,  and  their  min- 
gled and  sincere  regard  and  sorrow  were  the  ear- 
nests in  him  of  that  quality  of  manhood  which 
is  more  than  genius  and  fame  and  learning  and 
riches  and  authority.  There  was  no  sermon,  as 
there  were  no  flowers.  Any  kind  of  ostentation, 
any  word  of  the  affectionate  and  natural  praise 
of  such  a moment,  would  have  seemed  an  invasion 
of  the  manly  modesty  in  which  his  life  had  been 
wrapped.  But  if  a sermon  had  been  seemly,  its 
text  should  have  been,  “ Out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life.” 


(Kiiitor’s  Titerart]  Hermit. 


Russia  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  by  D.  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  is  not  a book  of  travels.  Mr.  Wallace 
went  to  Russia  in  March,  1870;  he  remained  there 
until  December,  1875,  nearly  six  years.  He  spent 
the  winter  months  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Yaroslav,  the  summer  months  in  journeying.  This 
period  of  residence  was  followed  by  a still  fur- 
ther accumulation  of  materials  by  correspond- 
ence after  his  return  to  England.  Thus  his  work 
affords  not  the  impressions  of  a traveller,  who  gets 
glimpses,  and  gives  external  pictures ; it  embodies 
the  conclusions  of  a student  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  give  the  labor  to  a real  and  genuine  study 
of  the  life  which  the  tourist  merely  sees,  but  does 


not  and  can  not  thoroughly  comprehend.  A sin- 
gle illustration  may  suffice,  by  giving  the  reader 
a notion  of  his  method,  to  give  also  a notion  of 
the  thoroughness  of  his  work.  Mr.  Wallace  de- 
sired to  acquire  the  Russian  language,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  French 
and  German;  he  therefore  exiled  himself  from 
St.  Petersburg,  took  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the 
provinces,  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  a priest,  was  taken  ill,  sent  for  a Russian 44  feld- 
sher,” and  thus  made  a threefold  study  of  Rus- 
sian language,  Russian  religion,  and  Russian  sci- 
ence. His  studies  in  this  province  of  Novgorod 
alone  occupied  several  months.  We  know  of  no 
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author,  not  excepting  Hep  worth  Dixon,  who  has  ine,  not  imitative.  It  is  valuable  rather  os  a book 
made  so  thorough  a study  of  Russian  life  and  of  Sunday  reading  for  the  home  circle  than  as  an 
character  as  Mr.  Wallace,  or  whose  work  is  so  addition  to  our  positive  stock  of  knowledge  con- 


well  worthy  the  careful  study  of  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  know  the  character  of  this  curious  peo- 
ple, who  are  apparently  about  to  exercise  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  destiny  certainly  of 
Europe,  and  perhaps  of  Asia,  and  who  in  the  im- 
pending conflict  between  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism are  put  forward  by  the  course  of  events 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Wallace  does 
not  follow  a chronological  order,  but  he  uses  his 
own  experiences  to  illustrate  the  various  phases 
of  Russian  life,  and  while  his  book  is  not  in  form 
a diary,  it  possesses  the  personal  interest  of  per- 
sonal experience. 

We  have  heretofore,  in  the  body  of  the  Maga- 
zine, given  our  readers  some  idea  of  Lieutenant 
Cameron's  Acron  Africa  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
He  started  from  the  eastern  coast,  traversed  the 
continent  from  east  to  west,  meeting  the  body  of 
Livingstone  while  on  his  journey.  An  excellent 
map  accompanies  the  volume,  which  is  also  fully 
illustrated  from  sketches  taken  cn  route.  The 
author's  style  is  severely  simple.  His  book  is 
chronological  in  order,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
report  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced.  He  at- 
tempts no  fine  descriptions,  and  stops  for  no  phi- 
losophizing. In  truth,  his  work  appears  to  be 
in  large  measure  a transcript  of  his  notes  made 
while  travelling.  It  is  a valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  African  travel,  which  has  already 
grown  into  such  considerable  proportions. — There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  date  of  the  present 
American  edition  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  Letters  from 
High  Latitudes  (Lovell,  Adam,  Wesson,  and  Co.). 
The  trip  which  he  describes  was  taken  in  1856. 
Lord  Dufferin  is  unmistakably  a sailor  by  nature. 
Yachting  is  to  him  a very  different  recreation 
from  that  of  the  pleasure  sailors  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  He  left  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  the 
1st  of  June;  he  returned  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. In  the  mean  time  he  had  visited  Iceland, 
Jan-Mayen,  Northern  Norway,  and  Spitzbcrgen. 
He  had  worked  his  way  in  and  out  among  float- 
ing floes  of  ice,  which,  with  an  adverse  wind, 
might  at  any  moment  have  crushed  his  little 
boat.  He  had  sailed  through  storm  and  fog,  and 
made  his  way  without  a pilot  into  the  uninhabited 
harbor  at  Jan-Mayen,  and  the  almost  equally  dan- 
gerous harbor  at  Hammerfest  He  had  danced 
with  the  Icelandic  ladies,  camped  among  the 
Geysers,  and  called  on  the  Lapps.  The  hazard 
of  his  adventures  apparently  added  as  much  to 
his  enjoyment  of  them  as  it  has  added  zest  to  his 
book.  His  descriptions  are  particularly  good,  es- 
pecially his  coloring,  which  is  brilliant  The  vol- 
ume is  a capital  one  for  summer  reading. — There 
m no  danger  of  too  many  books  on  Palestine,  for 
each  new  tourist  gives  us,  if  not  new  informa- 
tion, at  least  a new  aspect  of  a land  which  is  as 
many-sided  as  the  sacred  life  that  makes  the 
most  bare  and  barren  of  countries  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  to  Christian  hearts.  Rev.  Al- 
bert Zabriskie  Gray's  Land  and  the  Life  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Co.)  consists  of  nine  chapters,  not 
so  much  descriptive  of  the  land  and  its  sites,  as 
meditations  upon  them  and  suggested  by  them. 
The  author's  purpose  is  neither  historical,  geo- 
graphical, nor  theological ; it  is  rather  meditative. 
But  the  meditations  are  those  of  a modern  Amer- 
ican preacher,  not  of  an  ancient  recluse — genu- 


cerning  a land  which  has  beep  explored  and  studied 
by  others  much  more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Gray  had 
the  opportunity,  or  perhaps  even  the  desire,  to  ex- 
plore.— Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman's  Seeking  the  Golden 
Fleece  (A.  Roman  and  Co.)  carries  the  reader  back 
twenty-five  years  ago ; and  that  is  a long  way  back. 
The  voyage  to  California  was  made  round  Cape 
Horn.  California  itself  was  a wild  country,  whith- 
er the  gold  magnet  was  just  beginning  to  draw 
the  population  that  have  since  made  it  what  it  is. 
Among  the  early  Argonauts  was  Mr.  Stillman. 
His  book  is  the  record  of  his  voyages  thither  and 
back,  and  of  his  pioneer  life  while  there.  One 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a collection 
of  valuable  material,  but  that  the  author  has  ei- 
ther been  careless  or  unskillful  in  the  use  of  it. 
The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a diary,  and  apparent- 
ly is  little  more  than  a transcript  of  the  notes  of 
travel  made  at  the  time  from  day  to  day.  Only 
about  seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  California 
life ; the  rest  are  occupied  with  the  journeys. 
The  incidents  of  pioneer  life  are  suggested  rather 
than  described.  To  the  Argonauts  of  California,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  the  book  will  be  a pleasura- 
ble reminiscence.  To  other  readers  it  will  be  some- 
what tantalizing  from  its  fragmentary  character. 

The  second  volume  of  Van  Laun's  History  of 
Fi'ench  Literature  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  carries  on 
the  history  from  the  classical  Renaissance,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  Among  the  prominent  authors  treat- 
ed are  Ronsard,  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Pascal,  Rich- 
elieu, Descartes,  Molifere,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau, 
Racine,  Bossuet,  F6nelon,  Massillon,  and  Bayle. 
Some  idea  of  the  author's  range  may  be  gathered 
from  this  simple  list  of  names.  It  includes  the 
stage  at  the  one  extreme,  the  pulpit  at  the  other, 
and  all  ranks  and  classes  of  literature  between 
the  two.  The  author’s  work  is  remarkably  color- 
less— perhaps  too  much  so.  His  apparent  in- 
tensity of  purpose  to  present  an  impartial  history 
prevents  him  from  giving  vividness  to  his  charac- 
ter portraits.  He  tells  us  something  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  writers,  something  of  their  work, 
and  quotes  a few  illustrative  passages  from  their 
writings.  But  we  miss  that  brilliant  drawing  by 
which  M.  Taine,  in  his  History  of  English  IAterar 
turey  makes  of  every  author  a grand  portrait,  pos- 
sibly not  always  true,  but  certainly  always  strik- 
ing. Nevertheless,  Van  Laun's  work  is  probably 
to  be  the  history  of  French  literature  for  the  En- 
glish student  of  the  future. 

He  Will  Come , by  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jun.,  D.D. 
(Mucklow  and  Simon),  is  correctly  described  on 
the  title-page  as  “ meditations  upon  the  return  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  reign  over  the  earth.” 
The  author  holds  the  same  views  respecting  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  as  are  entertained  by  the 
evangelist  Mr.  Moody ; his  book  is  largely  com- 
posed of  a skillful  marshaling  of  Scriptural  testi- 
mony; he  enters  into  no  critical  discussion,  but 
assumes  the  literal  and  natural  meaning  of  the 
words ; his  pages  are  infused  with  that  peculiar 
charm  which  belongs  to  genuine  spiritual  experi- 
ence; and  while  his  treatise  will  not  be  at  all 
conclusive  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  inter- 
pret the  prophecies  of  a future  coming  spiritually, 
it  will  give  even  to  them  a respect  for  a doctrine 
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which  possesses  apparently  so  much  power  to  in- 
spire Christian  life  and  Christian  hope. 

Princeton  has  been  so  long  a synonym  for  ev- 
ery thing  that  Is  conservative  in  theology,  that 
novelty  coming  from  that  town  is  novel  indeed. 
No  man  will  deny  the  merit  of  novelty  to  the  cu- 
rious speculations  in  the  treatise  of  Rev.  John 
Miller,  entitled  Questions  Awakened  by  (tie  Bible 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.).  These  questions  are 
the  following : Are  souls  immortal  ? Was  Christ 
in  Adam  ? Is  God  a Trinity  ? Mr.  Miller’s  an- 
swer to  each  of  these  questions  is  not  that  of  the 
orthodox  churches  generally.  He  believes  that 
the  soul  is  not  immortal,  that  it  dies  with  the 
body,  but  that  after  a period  of  sleep  both  body 
and  soul  will  rise  again  to  live  forever.  He  be- 
lieves  that  Christ  was  in  Adam,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  whole  human  race  was  in  Adam ; 
that  accordingly  He  was  under  “original  sin,” 
whatever  that  may  be ; that  accordingly  He  need- 
ed a ransom,  and  was  ransomed  through  His  own 
sufferings.  He  disbelieves  in  the  church  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  holds  to  the  perfect  divinity  of 
Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  but  repudi- 
ates the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God  as 
unscriptural  and  unphilosophical.  He  writes 
with  great  frankness,  and  while  his  theology  will 
not  in  this  age  make  any  great  excitement  out- 
side of  his  own  denomination,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  provoke  a keen  discussion  among  his  own  co- 
presbyters. Apart  from  the  occlesiastical  aspects 
of  the  treatise,  it  is  curious  and  interesting  as  an 
indication  of  the  general  break-up  of  the  old-time 
forms  of  thought,  and  the  increasing  independ- 
ence of  mental  action  in  the  church  on  all  ques- 
tions, even  the  most  fundamental.  It  is  only 
right  to  add  that  Mr.  Miller  writes  in  a thorough- 
ly Christian  spirit,  without  bitterness,  sarcasm,  or 
dogmatism. 

The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Professor  B.  L.  Gilder- 
slkkve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  a piece  of  thorough  work 
that  deserves  cordial  recognition  not  only  from 
professed  theologians,  but  from  all  students  of 
classical  philology.  To  the  theologian,  who  seeks 
to  trace  at  first-hand  the  historic  development  of 
the  Christian  church,  Justin  is  indispensable,  for 
it  was  given  to  him  to  grapple  with  the  subtlest 
heresiarchs  of  the  early  days — with  Marcion  and 
Valentinus — while  about  him  revolve  some  of  the 
most  momentous  problems  of  Christian  tradition. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  the 
order  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  44  burning 
question”  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  canonical 
Gospels;  for  on  Justin’s  acquaintance  with  the 
fourth  Gospel  hinges  the  fierce  controversy  which 
has  brought  into  being  a great  historical  school. 
So  nice  is  his  testimony  on  all  these  points  that 
he  is  confidently  quoted  by  partisans  the  most 
irreconcilable,  each  disputant  allowing  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Apologies,  and  all  according  due 
meed  of  reverence  to  the  utterances  of  an  honest 
and  courageous  spirit  that  quailed  not  in  the  pres- 
ence of  imperial  dignities,  but  spake  the  truth  with 
noble  frankness,  and  finally  sealed  his  devotion  to 
his  Master  with  his  blood.  Thus  it  is  that  Ire- 
nceus  and  Tertullian  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
largely  from  his  writings,  that  the  more  polished 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century  did  not  disdain  to 
imitate  passage  after  passage  from  the  rugged 


apologist  of  the  second,  while  to-day  he  is  tri- 
umphantly brought  forward  as  a conclusive  wit- 
ness by  Keira  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  author  of. 
Supernatural  Religion  on  the  other. 

All  this  and  much  more  to  the  purpose  has 
been  brought  out  with  rare  literary  skill  and  tact 
by  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  his  44  Introduction,” 
which  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  general 
reader,  who  may  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  go  seriously  into  Justin’s  tenets  or  stylistic 
peculiarities. 

It  is  to  these  last  that  Dr.  Gildersleeve  main- 
ly addresses  himself,  adopting  Thirlby’s  motto, 
Nobis  sand  constitutum  est  controversies  theologi- 
cas  non  attingere , and  thus,  very  properly  in  a 
text-book,  subordinates  questions  theological  to 
questions  historical  and  grammatical. 

Few  critics,  save  Winer  and  Bunsen,  have  had 
aught  but  unmeasured  censure  for  the  style  of 
the  Apologies.  They  have  sneered  at  its  negli- 
gences of  syntax,  its  bewildering  parentheses,  and 
sighed  with  erudite  sorrow  over  the  decadence  of 
the  Greek  language  of  the  time.  In  the  present 
volume  the  peculiarities  of  Justin's  language  have 
been  brought  to  the  test  of  classic  usage,  and  Dr. 
Gildersleeve,  with  a wealth  of  parallel  which  evi- 
dences clearly  enough  his  thorough  German  train- 
ing, shows  conclusively  that  much  of  this  criticism 
is  traditional,  false,  and  superficial. 

Time  and  again,  strong  in  his  scholarship,  he 
delivers  ugly  blows  at  English  and  Continental 
scholars,  who  have  sought  to  44  emend  a corrupt 
text  by  impossible  forms  and  unheard-of  syntax,” 
and  in  so  doing  has  found  opportunity  to  expound 
with  great  force  and  clearness  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  model  Greek  syntax.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  his  masterly  discussion  of  negative  and 
hypothetical  sentences,  wherein  he  lays  down  more 
than  one  compact  canon  not  to  be  found  in  the 
grammars ; while  every  student  of  Greek,  who 
knows  somewhat  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
will  thank  him  for  the  nice  discrimination  dis- 
played in  the  matter  of  synonyms.  To  the  Apol- 
ogies Dr.  Gildersleeve  has  added  the  famous 
44  Epistle  to  Diognetus,”  which  can  not  be  Jus- 
tin’s, yet  is  commonly  included  in  his  works,  and 
which  Bunsen  declared  to  be  44  indisputably,  after 
Scripture,  the  finest  monument  we  know  of  sound 
Christian  feeling,  noble  courage,  and  manly  elo- 
quence.” 

The  book  is  marked  by  notable  typographical 
accuracy,  and  American  teachers  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  possessing  a patristic  text-book  which,  so 
far  from  working  injury  to  the  classical  training 
of  their  pupils,  is  eminently  fitted,  by  placing  in 
juxtaposition  the  divergences  of  later  Greek  from 
the  Attic  model,  to  give  additional  delicacy  and 
grasp  to  their  scholarship. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook’s  little  treatise  on  Liver 
Complaint , Dyspepsia , Headache , is  decidedly  use- 
ful for  its  purpose.  He  who  attempts  to  doctor 
himself,  it  is  true,  is  likely  to  have  a fool  for  & 
patient,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  instructing  the 
laity  how  diseases  may  be  avoided,  the  physician 
is  performing  a duty  equal  if  not  paramount  to 
the  exercise  of  his  healing  art  in  curing  existing 
maladies.  The  object  of  Dr.  Holbrook  is  rather 
prevention  than  cure.  His  declaration  that  for 
sick  headaches  all  pills  and  powders  are  useless 
is  too  sweeping,  and  some  of  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  liver  and  its  derangements,  as  being 
the  fountain-head  of  ills,  require  qualification,  but, 
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barring  these  blemishes,  the  book  is  ft  very  useful 
one,  and  affords  many  hints  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  body,  which,  if  obeyed,  would  certainly  reduce 
the  particular  ills  which,  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity, he  seeks  to  abate. — 44  Harper’s  Half-hour  Se- 
ries” is  a novelty  in  book-making.  It  is  a series 
of  small  books  in  paper  binding,  printed  in  a 
clear,  readable  type,  easily  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  in  a form  convenient  for  reading  in  the  cars, 
the  station,  or  the  hotel.  The  themes  are  both 
grave  and  gay.  Among  the  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  Tales  from  Shakspeare, , by  Charles  and 
Mart  Lamb,  a well-known  classic,  and  a capital 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare;  Antho- 
ny Trollope’s  Christmas  at  Thompson  Hall,  a 
very  amusing  brochure , a light  comedietta,  quite 
unlike  Trollope  in  conception,  but  very  like  him 
in  execution ; When  the  Ship  comes  Home , by  the 
authors  of  The  Golden  Butterfly,  a story  of  the 
sensational,  or  rather  of  the  intensely  dramatic, 
school,  but  so  short  that  the  sensationalism  has 
no  tendency  to  pall  upon  the  taste  in  reading ; 
and  The  Turks  in  Europe,  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  quite 
the  best  and  clearest  presentation  of  the  Turkish 
question  that  we  have  seen,  answering  with  a co- 
gent simplicity  the  three  questions,  who  and  what 
are  the  Turks  ? what  have  the  Turks  done  ? and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Turks? — We  hope 
that  the 44  Art  at  Home  Series”  (Porter  and  Coates) 
is  an  indication  not  only  of  an  awakened  interest 
in  home  decoration,  but  of  the  beginning  of  a 
general  taste  and  culture.  The  books  arc  small, 
inexpensive,  simple  in  style,  and  easily  mastered. 
They  will  not  make  the  reader  an  artist,  but  they 
may  at  least  be  expected  to  give  him  the  concep- 
tion of  the  truth  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  art 
They  will  not  endow  with  good  taste  a native  bar- 
barian, but  they  may  at  least  afford  to  him  a hint 
that  there  is  possible  unity  in  a room,  or  even  in 
a house,  and  prevent  him  from  leaving  his  wall- 
paper to  one  man,  his  frescoing  to  a second,  his 
mantel  to  a third,  and  his  furniture  to  as  many 
minds  as  there  are  articles.  The  first  volume, 
A Plea  for  Art  in  the  House , by  W.  J.  Lofty,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  furniture  and  furnishing.  The 
second  volume,  Suggestions  for  House  Decoration , 
by  Rhoda  and  Agnes  Garrett,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  hints  respecting  decoration  proper,  that  is, 
papering,  painting,  and  draperies.  It  is  a book 
only  of  suggestions,  and  its  discussion  of  the  all- 
important  question,  44  What  will  it  cost  ?”  is  not 
sufficiently  specific  to  be  altogether  satisfactory. 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  another  of  Mr. 
Rolff/s  plays  of  Shakspeare — Macbeth  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  We  hope  that  its  appearance 
indicates  that  he  intends  to  complete  this  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  or  at  least  publish  in  suc- 
cession all  the  most  important  pl&vs.  Having 
had  some  experience  of  the  value  of  this  edi- 
tion for  parlor  readings,  this  Literary  Recorder 
feels  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence  in  recom- 
mending it  as  by  far  the  best  edition  for  use  in 
the  school-room  or  the  social  circle. — The  Cook - 
i*g  Manual  (Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.),  by  Juliet 
Corson,  is  a book  of  small  pretensions  and  con- 
siderable value.  It  is  a little  volume  of  150 
pages,  intended  to  give  certain  very  simple  direc- 
tions for  furnishing  healthful  and  palatable  meals 
within  the  reach  of  all  housekeepers.  It  is  de- 
signed rather  for  the  cook  in  the  kitchen  than 
for  the  mistress  in  the  parlor.  Some  excellent 
general  directions  on  different  table  subjects  are 


given,  such  as  soup,  fish,  entrees,  etc.,  accompa- 
nied with  special  and  generally  simple  and  inex- 
pensive receipts.  The  motto  on  the  title-page 
gives  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
book : 44  How  well  can  we  live  if  we  are  moder- 
ately poor!”  Miss  Corson  is  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Cooking  School,  and  is  fitted  both  by 
Btudy  and  practice  to  answer  this  important  ques- 
tion.— Porter  and  Coates  re-issue  an  edition  of 
Harriet  Mariineau’s  History  of  England  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 
Crimean  War,  We  see  no  indications  of  any  re- 
visions or  alterations  since  the  edition  of  1863. 
It  is  comprised  in  four  volumes,  and  it  covers  a 
period  of  English  history  not  covered,  we  believe, 
by  any  olher  analogous  work. 

The  Sun-Maid  (Harper  and  Brothers),  by  the 
author  of  Artiste,  is  a pleasant  story,  and  is  prop- 
erly characterized  by  the  author  as  a 44  romance.” 
The  course  of  the  story  carries  us  into  three  coun- 
tries— England,  Spain,  Russia.  The  differences 
of  character  and  temperament  are,  however,  more 
strongly  marked  than  the  differences  of  race. 
Though  the  course  of  true  love  does  not  run 
smooth,  it  comes  to  a placid  and  happy  conclu- 
sion ; and  though  the  chance  that  brings  Sir  Gil- 
bert to  the  death-bed  of  Zoph6e’s  husband  is  one 
of  a kind  that  rarely  or  never  occurs  outside  of 
romances,  its  improbability  is  not  intruded  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  author  displays 
very  marked  power  in  description,  as,  for  example, 
in  his  picture  of  the  coming  storm  of  snow  on  a 
Russian  steppe. — Lorley  and Beitihard (Henry  Holt 
and  Co.)  is  one  of  Auerbach’s  novels,  and,  like  all 
Auerbach’s,  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  some 
philosophy  in  very  suggestive  poetic  forms.  These 
little  gems  that  glitter  in  every  chapter,  and  that 
might  almost  be  taken  from  their  connection  and 
brought  together  in  a column  of  wise  sayings  with- 
out losing  their  significance  or  their  beauty,  form  a 
chief  charm  of  the  book.  The  story  is  throughout 
sorrowful : a tragedy  almost  unrelieved  by  health- 
ful, happy  love  or  hope ; a story  of  love,  of  es- 
trangement, of  death.  The  curtain  falls  on  the 
sentence:  “Carnation  and  rosemary  bloom  on 
the  grave  of  Lorley  and  Reinhard.” — Pine  Needles 
(Robert  Carter  and  Brothers),  by  the  author  of  the 
Wide,  Wide  World,  is  a benevolent  false  pretense. 
You  take  it  up  expecting  to  get  a story.  You  find 
what  amounts  to  a translation  of  Pastor  Harm’s 
stories  of  mission  work,  with  interpolations,  ques- 
tionings, and  Explanations  in  the  circle  in  which 
it  is  read.  Its  object  is  to  afford  a little  histor- 
ical and  a considerable  religious  instruction  in  an 
attractive  form,  and  in  so  far  as  this  endeavor 
ever  is  or  can  be  successful,  it  succeeds.  To  those 
readers  who  relish  instruction  in  guise  of  a story 
we  heartily  recommend  Pine  Needles. 

Mark  Twain’s  Scrap-Book  (Slote,  Woodman, 
and  Co.)  is  what  Bumand  would  call  a 44  happy 
thought.”  It  saves  sticky  fingers  and  ruffled  pic- 
tures or  scraps.  It  is  simply  the  application  to 
a scrap-book  of  the  principle  long  in  vogue  in 
the  self-sealing  envelopes.  The  pages  are  pre- 
pared with  gum,  and  are  prevented  from  adhering 
by  tissue-paper  between  the  sheets.  As  the  scrap- 
book is  used,  the  tissue-paper  is  taken  out,  the 
page  has  simply  to  be  moistened,  and  the  scrap  or 
picture  pressed  on.  Neither  paste  nor  gum-arabic 
is  required  by  the  user.  It  is  a capital  inven- 
tion, especially  for  children,  to  whom  the  ordinary 
scrap-book  is  a never-ending  source  of  delight 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy . — On  March  2,  Palisa,  of  Pola,  dis- 
covered an  asteroid)  which  may  be  Camilla,  or  it 
may  be  173.  In  the  English  journals  172  is  cred- 
ited to  Borelly)  of  Marseilles)  on  February  5.  If 
this  is  correct,  171,  by  Perrotin,  January  10,  was 
neither  Frigga  nor  Medusa . 

The  directorship  of  the  Sonnenwarte,  at  Berlin, 
has  been  offered  to  Kirchoff.  He  has  declined 
it,  and  it  will  for  the  present  be  under  the  charge 
of  a committee  of  direction,  whose  members  are 
Kirchoff,  Forster,  and  Auwers. 

Professor  Young  has  accepted  the  chair  of  as- 
tronomy at  Princeton.  He  will  hare  a large  tel- 
escope at  his  disposal 

Dr.  Konkoly,  of  the  O’Gyalla  Observatory,  in 
Hungary,  has  recently  communicated  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  the  spectra  of  160  fixed 
stars  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  bright  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Beta  Lyres , 
found  by  Yogel  in  1871,  and  previously  by  Secchi, 
are  now  wanting. 

Hind  publishes  in  the  Monthly  Notices,  R.  A . S., 
a corrected  orbit  of  Alpha  Centauri,  including  Lord 
Lindsay’s  recent  measures  among  the  data ; and 
M&rth  gives,  in  the  same  journal,  means  of  com- 
puting an  ephemeris  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus. 

The  same  number  contains  further  speculations 
by  Brett  on  the  “specular  reflection”  of  Venus, 
the  main  idea  of  which  is  that  Venus  reflects  the 
sunlight  from  a vitreous  envelope,  much  as  a ther- 
mometer bulb  would  do.  Mr.  Brett  suggests  to 
observers  of  the  next  transit  of  Venus  the  pro- 
priety of  looking  in  the  globe  of  Venus  for  a re- 
flected image  of  the  earth,  which  will  appear  as 
a “ minute  nebulous  speck  of  light.”  Mr.  Brett 
has  probably  not  considered  that  this  “nebulous 
speck”  would  be  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  a second 
of  arc  in  diameter.  Considering  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  Venus  herself  when  very  close  to  the  sun, 
the  hope  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
plan  is  rather  a forlorn  one,  particularly  as  the 
light  of  this  “ speck”  is  diminished  by  reflection, 
and  is  to  be  seen  close  to  a bright  background. 

Lassell  also  contributes  a note  on  the  relative 
space-penetrating  powers  of  his  telescopes  and  the 
Pulkova  refractor. 

The  Strasburg  meridian  circle  (by  Repsold)  is 
completely  finished,  and  will  be  usfed  for  at  least 
a portion  of  the  coming  opposition  of  Mars. 

The  Durchmusterung  of  the  stars  in  the  path  of 
Mars,  undertaken  by  Schonfeld,  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, on  account  of  the  extremely  bad  weather 
which  has  prevailed.  Winnecke  will  publish  a 
list  of  stars  for  observation,  however,  similar  to 
that  just  given  by  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

The  eighteen-inch  refractor  for  Strasburg  has 
had  several  objectives  made  for  it  by  Merz,  among 
which  a choice  must  yet  be  made,  and  until  then 
work  on  the  mounting  is  stopped. 

A new  observatory  has  been  founded  at  Lyons, 
France,  of  which  Andr6  has  been  named  director. 

The  observatorv  at  Kiel  is  now  in  its  new  build- 
ing, and  has  lately  received  a new  refractor,  by 
Steinheil,  of  eight  inches  aperture.  Its  meridian 
circle  is  engaged  in  a Durchmusterung  of  stars 
less  than  10°  N.  P.  D. 

The  reductions  of  the  transit  of  Venus  obser- 
vations are  going  on  vigorously  at  Greenwich.  All 


the  local  time  observations  are  completed,  and 
the  altitude  and  azimuths  of  the  moon  for  lon- 
gitude also — an  immense  task. 

Lord  Lindsay  has  printed  Vol  L of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Dun  Echt  Observatory.  It  is  A 
Summary  or  Index,  of  Struve's  Double-Stars . 

No.  3 of  the  publications  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob- 
servatory has  just  been  published  by  Professor 
Stone,  the  director.  It  contains  the  measures  of 
166  double-stars. 

In  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  January, 
1877,  Mr.  Proctor  has  an  article  on  the  condition 
of  the  larger  planets,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
great  heat  of  these  bodies,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  expressed  by  Vogel  in  his  memoir  on  the 
spectra  of  the  planets,  which  obtained  the  prize 
of  the  Copenhagen  Academy. 

Peters,  of  Clinton,  notes  a striking  similarity 
between  the  orbits  of  Oerda  (122)  and  Urdu 
(167),  their  elements  being  alike  except  in  one 
point.  They  move  in  one  orbit  about  the  sun,  in 
the  same  periodic  time,  but  are  about  180°  apart. 

Secchi  publishes  a list  of  444  colored  stars 
from  Schjellerup’s  list  and  his  own  observations, 
with  notes  on  their  spectra,  etc.  It  is  noteworthy 
(and  little  known)  that  Sir  William  Herschel  rec- 
ognized the  essential  differences  of  the  first  three 
types  of  Secchi  so  early  as  1 798.  (See  Phil.  Trans., 
1814.) 

Nyr4n,  of  Pulkova,  has  published  an  important 
paper  on  the  position  of  the  equinox  for  1866.0, 
derived  from  observations  of  the  sun  made  with 
the  Pulkova  transit  instrument  (Wagner)  and 
vertical  circle  (Ddllen  and  Gyld6n).  The  deduced 
position  of  the  equinox  differs  by  +0.064"  from 
that  assigned  by  Greenwich  observations,  by 
+0.056"  from  Pulkova  (1845),  by  +0.011”  from 
Paris,  and  —0.002"  from  Washington. 

Houzeau,  of  Brussels,  has  presented  to  the  Bel- 
gian Academy  a Uranometry  of  nearly  6000  naked- 
eye  stars,  which  was  constructed  by  him  during 
a residence  of  thirteen  months  in  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  presumed  that  this  work  will  shortly 
be  published,  when  a more  detailed  notice  of  it 
will  be  given. 

Barraud,  of  London,  has  contrived  a new  con- 
trol for  clocks,  to  be  used  with  the  Greenwich 
hourly  signals,  by  means  of  which  a clock  hav- 
ing any  hourly  rate  less  than  ±2  m.  can  be  kept 
right 

Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  of  New  York,  gives  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2119,  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  1875  on  twenty-five  vari- 
able stars.  Anomalies  have  been  detected  in  the 
light  curve  of  R.  Sagittce  which  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  further  examination.  This  series  is 
noteworthy  as  being  the  only  one  made  in  the 
United  States  (we  believe)  since  Masterman’a, 
published  in  Gould’s  Astronomical  Journal . 

From  the  Cordoba  Observatory  we  learn  that 
the  reductions  of  the  zones  are  in  a forward  state. 
All  observations  are  reduced  to  the  middle  of  the 
field  in  both  co-ordinates  in  duplicate.  The  re- 
duction to  1875.0  is  completed  for  700  zones  out 
of  the  754 ; At,  c,  and  n are  computed  for  all  the 
zones,  and  two-thirds  of  the  refractions  are  com- 
pleted. In  February  the  work  of  printing  the  first 
meteorological  volume  commenced.  The  plates 
for  the  Uranometry  are  two-thirds  done,  and  in 
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general  the  depression  of  business  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  has  not  affected  the  work  of  the  ob- 
servatory so  seriously  as  was  feared  by  its  friends. 

Lord  Rosse  has  a note  on  the  Merope  nebula 
in  Nature \ No.  884.  The  same  number  has  an 
abstract  of  a lecture  on  navigation  by  Sir  William 
Thompson.  A historical  account  of  Tycho  Brahe 
(with  a portrait)  appears  in  the  same  number. 

Dr.  Koch,  of  the  Leipsic  Observatory,  has  pub- 
lished a micrometric  investigation  of  the  cluster 
G.  C.  1712  for  his  inaugural  dissertation.  It  con- 
tains an  interesting  resume  of  previous  work  of 
this  kind. 

Block,  of  Odessa,  publishes  auxiliary  tables  for 
the  azimuth  of  Polaris,  for  use  with  Do  lien’s  meth- 
od of  time  determinations. 

The  luminous  spot  on  Saturn  by  which  Hall,  of 
Washington,  determined  the  rotation  time  of  the 
ball,  was  seen  by  Monckhoven,  of  Gand,  Decem- 
ber 6,  at  22  h.  15  m.f  sidereal  time,  to  be  about 
central. 

Ertborn,  of  Antwerp,  publishes  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  a series  of  observations 
on  spots  on  Venus. 

The  Navy  Department  is  printing  an  impor- 
tant paper  on  the  rates  of  chronometers  as  af- 
fected by  temperature,  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
C.  H.  Davis,  U.&N. 

Meteorology. — The  meteorology  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of 
Rohlf  s expedition.  The  editor,  Dr.  Jordan,  finds 
that  the  diurnal  barometric  range  is  unusually 
large.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  is  24° ; the 
mean  relative  humidity  at  2 p.m.  is  17  per  cent. 
Half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  February — a matter 
of  rare  occurrence, 

Mr.  Buchan  has  received  from  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Edinburgh  the  Macdougall-Brisbane  gold 
medal  for  his  paper  on  the  diurnal  oscillations  of 
the  barometer. 

An  early  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Treasury 
committee  at  London  upon  the  working  of  the 
British  Meteorological  Office  has  been  received 
during  March.  It  recommends  that  ocean  me- 
teorology be  transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  that 
the  annual  grant  be  increased,  and  that  some  aid 
be  given  to  scientific  investigations,  as  also  to 
the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society ; also  that  the 
Council  in  future  assume  more  entirely  the  con- 
trol of  the  office.  The  report  makes  a Blue-book 
of  216  pages,  the  whole  thoroughly  indexed,  and 
forming  a valuable  resume  of  the  present  state  of 
practical  meteorology  in  England.  The  very  vo- 
luminous evidence  published  by  the  committee 
shows  that  unfortunately  none  of  those  whom 
they  consulted  entertain  any  enlarged  or  ad- 
vanced views  of  meteorology  as  a dynamical  or 
physical  study.  In  this  respect,  possibly,  the  evi- 
dence of  Professor  Airy  is  most  interesting.  He 
testifies  that,  in  his  opinion,  meteorology  can  not 
be  called  a science,  because  as  yet  we  have  scarce- 
ly taken  a step  from  causes  to  effects ; that,  in  or- 
der to  develop  the  science  proper,  there  are  needed 
more  observations  from  more  numerous  stations 
throughout  the  world,  by  means  of  which  to  con- 
struct daily  weather  maps.  He  also  points  out 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  viscosity  of  the  air, 
the  diffusion  of  vapor,  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
other  physical  properties  which  require  experi- 
mental investigations ; that,  in  short,  what  we 
want  is  a theory  to  apply  to  what  we  observe  in 
the  atmosphere.  He  is  evidently  loath  to  accord 


to  meteorologists  that  privilege  of  accumulating 
observations  which  astronomers  have  so  freely 
enjoyed  during  the  past  five  thousand  years.  Had 
the  Treasury  committee  called  to  their  councils 
some  other  witnesses  than  those  they  did,  they 
could  easily  have  been  furnished  with  those  well- 
established  theories  that  have  already  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  basis  of  the  true  deductive  science. 
We  have  ourselves  for  some  years  past  urged  the 
establishment  among  our  American  colleges  of 
special  schools  and  physical  laboratories  devoted 
to  meteorology.  These  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
train  up  the  experts  needed  as  advisers  to  large 
business  interests  and  in  the  army  Signal-office, 
and,  on  the  other,  should  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  deductive  science  concerning 
which  so  little  seems  to  be  known  by  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  Treasury  commit- 
tee, but  which  is  none  the  less  recognized  by  most 
of  those  who  actually  make  the  official  weather 
predictions  in  Europe  and  America. 

Dr.  Buff,  of  Giessen,  describes  a method  by 
which  he  attempts  to  make  the  thermo-electric 
pile  an  important  meteorological  instrument  He 
claims  that  it  enables  us  to  measure  the  greater 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  sun’s  rays  which  has 
not  yet  been  converted  into  sensible  heat.  Dr. 
Buff’s  method  of  operating  consists  in  exposing 
both  ends  of  the  pile  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  when  the  needle  assumes  its  zero  position. 
The  upper  end  is  then  exposed  to  any  portion  of 
the  sky,  when,  of  course,  the  needle  indicates 
heat  or  cold,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  condition  of  the  sky.  If  now  a plate  of  glass 
is  held  as  a screen  to  this  exposed  end,  it  cuts  off 
all  rays  of  low  ref  rangibility,  and  the  needle  returns 
partially,  but  never  during  the  daytime  entirely,  to 
its  zero.  With  a perfectly  clear  sky,  and  without 
the  glass  screen,  the  radiation  of  the  exposed  end 
caused,  for  instance,  an  indication  of  —50°,  but 
protected  by  the  glass  screen,  an  indication  of 
+ 10°.  On  another  day  the  blue  heavens  gave 
—80°,  the  glass  screen  +20°,  and  the  clouds 
-f50°.  The  ends  of  the  pile  are  covered  with 
lamp-black,  whose  radiation  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  green  leaves,  and  the  instrument, 
therefore,  gives  a just  idea  of  the  range  of  tem- 
peratures to  which  leaves  are  subject.  It  is  a 
most  important  instrument  to  those  engaged  in 
investigations  bearing  on  the  growth  and  distri- 
bution of  plants,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  me- 
teorologist. 

In  Physics , we  note  this  month  several  valua- 
ble papers.  Romilly  has  communicated  to  the 
French  Physical  Society  the  results  of  his  exper- 
iments on  the  use  of  a jet  for  aspirating  and  con- 
densing gases.  He  finds,  1st,  that  the  jet  should 
be  placed  at  a distance  from  the  receiving  tube 
equal  to  about  four  times  the  diameter  of  this  lat- 
ter tube ; and  2d,  that  the  conical  opening  of  6° 
given  by  Venturi  for  water  is  the  best  angle  for 
air  also.  The  first  point  is  proved  by  finding  that 
a gasometer  is  filled  in  two  minutes  forty  seconds 
when  the  jet  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  re- 
ceiving cone,  in  eight  seconds  when  it  is  with- 
drawn a little  from  this  cone^  and  in  three  sec- 
onds when  it  is  removed  four  times  the  diameter 
of  the  cone.  If  a cone  of  8°  be  substituted  for 
the  Venturi  cone  of  6°  in  the  above  experiment, 
sixteen  seconds  is  required ; and  twenty-four  sec- 
onds is  necessary  if  only  an  opening  in  the  thin 
walls  of  the  vessel  is  used.  Moreover,  Romilly 
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finds  that  the  maximum  effect  is  not  obtained  I 
when  the  jet  is  central.  The  point  of  maximum  | 
effect  varies  with  the  distance  between  the  jet ! 
and  conef  the  locus  of  these  points  constituting 
an  ellipse.  | 

Frankland  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  j 
a paper  on  the  transport  of  solid  and  liquid  par- 
ticles in  sewer  gases — a subject  of  great  hygienic 
importance  in  reference  to  the  zymotic  and  other 
germs  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  epidemic  diseases.  In  one  experiment 
Frankland  placed  a solution  of  lithium  chloride 
in  a shallow  basin,  acidulated  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  dropped  in  fragments  of  white  marble,  j 
The  effervescence  carried  off  the  lithium  particles, 
and  colored  strongly  the  flame  of  a Bunsen  burner  , 
held  at  the  upper  end  of  a paper  tube  five  inch- 
es in  diameter  and  five  feet  long,  held  vertically 
above  the  basin.  A tin  tube  throe  inches  wide 
and  twelve  feet  long  was  placed  above  this,  and 
the  burner  held  over  it,  with  the  same  result 
The  paper  tube  was  then  lengthened  to  nine  and 
a half  feet,  and  the  amount  of  lithium  present  in 
the  current  seemed  to  be  quite  as  great  as  be- 
fore. The  author  concludes,  1st,  that  fresh  sew- 
age,  through  a properly  constructed  sewer,  is  ribt 
likely  to  be  attended  by  the  suspension  of  zy- 
motic matters  in  the  air  of  the  sewer ; 2d,  that  if 
the  sewftge  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  the  evolution 
of  gas  results,  and  the  breaking  of  gas  bubbles 
on  the  surface  projects  liquid  particles  into  the 
air,  and  is  a potent  cause  of  the  suspension  of 
zymotic  particles  in  the  air  of  the  sewer;  and 
3d,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  foul 
liquids  should  pass  freely  and  quickly  through 
sewers  and  drain  pipes. 

Lootens  has  studied  the  phenomenon  of  air 
motion  in  organ  pipes.  By  means  of  little  pith 
propellers  he  has  shown  the  existence  in  the  pipe 
of  cyclonic  currents  rising  on  one  side  of  the  pipe 
and  falling  on  the  other,  the  air  producing  them 
being  that  portion  of  the  current  which  enters  the 
pipe.  If  the  pipe  does  not  speak,  this  portion 
mixes  with  the  other  portion  of  the  air  by  which 
the  pipe  is  blown ; but  if  it  does  speak,  this  cy- 
clonic current  does  not  mix  with  the  other  one, 
but  takes  a direction  on  issuing  notably  more  in- 
clined. These  results  being  directly  connected 
with  the  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  pipe,  the 
author  concludes  that  this  intermittent  current, 
whose  vibrations  are  determined  by  the  walls  of 
the  pipe,  acts  the  part  of  the  perforated  plate  of 
a siren. 

Ridout  has  described  a simple  burner  for  ob- 
taining a very  sensitive  flatne  at  feeble  gas  press- 
ures. A tube  five  inches  long  and  five-eighths 
inch  wide  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a perforated 
cork,  through  which  slides  a piece  of  tube  one- 
eighth  inch  wide  and  six  inches  long,  having  the 
inner  end  drawn  to  a jet  one-sixteenth  inch  wide. 
The  inner  tube  is  pushed  up,  the  gas  issuing  from 
it  lighted,  and  the  tube  slowly  drawn  down.  A 
long  steady  flame  is  obtained  which  is  quite  sen- 
sitive. By  arranging  two  such  jets,  and  connect- 
ing the  gas  tubes  with  a horizontal  tube  in  which 
is  a drop  of  water,  any  difference  of  pressure  is 
readily  shown;  lighting  one  jet  causes  motion 
toward  the  other  side,  as  also  does  shortening  the 
flame  by  noise. 

Stoney  and  Moss  have  experimented  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  the  force  which  moves  the  ra- 
diometer— and  which  they  call 14  Crookes’s  force” 


— to  the  tension  of  the  residual  gas,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  variations  in  the  distance  between  the  re- 
acting surfaces.  They  find  that  with  a residual 
tension  of  five  millimeters  there  is  a reaction 
through  a space  of  at  least  ten  millimeters ; that 
at  distances  of  twenty  to  eighty  millimeters  the 
force  seemed  to  vary  inversely  as  the  tension; 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  nearly  independent  of 
the  distance  when  the  tension  exceeded  twenty 
millimeters.  They  observed,  moreover,  sensible 
deviation  from  the  law  of  inverse  squares  at  most 
of  the  tensions. 

Wilson  has  proposed  a simple  mode  of  show- 
ing convection  currents  in  liquids.  A glass  cell 
with  flat  sides  has  a brass  tube  in  a depression 
in  the  bottom,  which  communicates  with  a steam 
supply.  The  tube  is  surrounded  with  a jelly  con- 
taining aniline  red,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  On  filling  the  cell  with  water,  and  blow- 
ing steam  through  the  tube,  the  jelly  dissolves, 
and  colored  currents  stream  up  from  below. 

Guthrie  has  observed  the  curious  fact  that 
while  a crystal  of  alum  or  a saturated  solution 
of  salt,  when  introduced  into  the  Torricellian  vac- 
uum, depresses  the  mercurial  column  to  a less 
extent  than  water,  a solution  of  size,  gum-arabic, 
or  of  any  colloid  depresses  it  to  precisely  the 
same  extent.  Hence  water  has  different  vapor 
densities  in  its  different  states  of  combination, 
which  the  author  is  now  engaged  in  measuring. 

Govi  has  suggested  a mode  of  varying  the  focus 
of  a microscope  without  touching  the  instrument 
or  the  object,  and  without  altering  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  vision.  This  is  effected  by  inter- 
posing between  the  object  and  the  objective  a 
glass  tank  with  plane  parallel  top  and  bottom,  in 
which  some  liquid  is  placed.  The  height  of  the 
surface  is  varied  by  means  of  a suitable  plunger. 

Thalen  has  published  the  results  of  a joint  in- 
vestigation  made  by  Angstrom  and  himself  (but 
not  published  till  after  the  former’s  death)  upon 
the  spectra  of  the  metalloids,  an  excellent  abstract 
of  which  by  Schuster  appears  in  Nature . They 
believe  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  lines 
present  in  a spectrum  at  a lower  can  disappear  at 
a higher  temperature.  The  electric  spark  and 
the  actions  it  may  cause  are  carefully  studied,  and 
applied  to  elucidate  the  carbon  spectrum. 

Boisbaudran  has  given,  in  a plate  illustrating 
an  extended  paper  on  gallium,  an  excellent  rep- 
resentation of  the  spectrum  of  this  metal,  together 
with  all  the  other  elemental  lines  which  are  found 
in  the  same  vicinity. 

Becquerel  has  examined  carefully  the  ultra-red 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  using  the  principle  of 
phosphorescence  for  the  observation  of  this  region. 

Duboscq  has  contrived  some  simple  and  novel 
optical  projection  experiments.  By  means  of  a 
lens,  the  image  of  a small  round  hole  is  thrown 
on  a screen ; between  the  lens  and  the  screen  an 
Amici  direct- vision  prism  is  placed,  capable  of  ro- 
tation about  its  axis.  On  rotating,  the  spectrum 
is  circular,  red  within,  violet  without.  Using  po- 
larized light  and  a double-image  rotating  prism, 
the  extraordinary  image  describes  around  the  or- 
dinary as  a centre  a luminous  ring,  crossed  by  a 
black  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  polarization. 
The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  interposing  a 
plate  of  quartz. 

In  Chemistry , Hermann  has  made  an  extended 
investigation  on  the  tantalum  group  of  metals, 
has  established  the  existence  of  ilmenium  as  a 
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distinct  element,  and  has  discovered  a new  metal  I In  some  researches  on  Filaria  hematica , made 


in  this  group,  which  he  calls  Neptunium,  and  which 
has  an  atomic  weight  of  118.  The  mineral  in 
which  the  metal  was  detected  was  columbitc,  from 
Haddam,  Connecticut. 

Berthelot  has  examined  experimentally  the  as- 
sertion of  Schonbein  that,  in  presence  of  alkalies, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  oxidized  to  nitrous 
compounds  by  ozone.  Both  oxidation  of  phos- 
phorus and  the  silent  electric  spark  were  used 
to  produce  the  ozone.  But  while  he  confirmed 
Schonbein’*  statement  that  nitrous  compounds 
are  formed  in  presence  of  oxidizing  phosphorus, 
the  author  could  not  obtain  evidence  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  nitrogen  by  the  ozone. 

Wright  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  alka- 
loids contained  in  the  aconite  family  of  plants. 
He  finds  in  the  roots  of  A.  na pell  us  the  well-crys- 
tallized aconitine;  though  sometimes  roots  pur- 
chased for  those  of  this  species  yield  a bitter  inert 
base,  which  he  calls  picraconitine.  An  uncrys- 
tallizable  base  is  probably  also  present.  The  al- 
kaloid of  A.feroz  is  quite  unlike  aconitine,  and  is 
called  pseudaconitine  by  Wright.  He  suggests 
that  the  numerous  uncrystallizable  products  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  aconite  were  produced 
in  the  processes  of  extraction  used. 

Microscopy. — Signori  Lauri  and  Tcrrigi  have 
been  conducting  a series  of  experiments  upon  the 
so-called  Campagna  marsh  poison.  They  find 
in  the  endochrome  of  algas  growing  on  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  Pontine  marshes  minute  dark  gran- 
ules, belonging  to  the  group  of  pigmented  spheero - 
bacteria  of  Cohn  ( Bacterium  brunneurn  of  Scbroter), 
and  yielding  Monila  pencillata  of  Fries  on  culti- 
vation, and  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  the 
44  pigment  granules”  present  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  blood  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from  ma- 
larial diseases ; and  by  cultivating  such  granules 
from  a human* liver  Lauri  obtained  a Zooglocoa. 
On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  the  prevalence 
of  malaria  at  certain  seasons  is  explained  by  the 
immense  numbers  of  sphaerobacteria  in  the  air, 
rising  from  the  dead  and  decaying  algao  as  the 
waters  sink  in  the  marshy  pools,  and  which,  swept 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  excite  malarial 
diseases  when  they  penetrate  into  the  human  body. 

The  Bacteria  of  Denmark  have  yecently  been 
studied  by  Dr.  Eugene  Warming,  and  an  abstract 
of  his  paper  upon  them  is  given  in  the  Journal 
of  Botany \ December,  1876.  J All  along  the  Danish 
coast  there  is  found,  during  calm  weather,  a red 
coloration  of  the  water  close  to  the  shore,  chiefiy 
due  to  Bacterium  sulphuratum,  under  which  name 
are  united  a number  of  forms,  appearing,  1.  as 
spheres  (Monas  vinos a,  E.) ; 2,  as  roundish  bodies 
with  constriction  and  granules  at  the  ends  {Mo- 
wn narmingii , Cohn);  8,  like  Monas  vinosa , but 
crowded  with  sulphur  grains  (Monas  erubescent, 
E.);  4,  long,  narrow,  cylindrical,  and  filled  with  sul- 
phur grains  (Rhabdomonas  rosea , Cohn) ; finally, 
the  series  is  closed  by  a spiral  form.  Besides  these, 
many  other  species  are  pretty  fully  described^ 

Dr.  Bessels,  of  the  Polaris  expedition,  has  giv- 
en  the  name  Pi'otobathybius  to  a form  which  is 
considered  as  allied  to  the  simple  Monera,  being 
drop-like  masses  of  protoplasm,  even  without  a 
nucleus,  and  discovered  in  Smith  Sound ; it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  this  is  an  organism ; 
possibly  it  may  be  only  a portion  of  the  jelly-like 
secretion  which  is  produced  so  abundantly  in  the 
deep-water  growths  of  the  diatomace®. 


by  MM.  Gatch  and  Pourquier,  and  published  in 
[ Comples  Rendus , December  27,  1876,  they  found 
these  worms  in  the  blood  of  the  fetus  of  a bitch 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  them,  but  they  do 
not  explain  how  they  traversed  the  double  walls 
of  the  placenta  in  order  to  pass  from  parent  to 
offspring. 

Dr.  Wallich,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History 
for  February,  states  that  certain  of  the  so-called 
diatoms  found  by  the  Challenger  expedition,  and 
described  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  under  the  name  of  Pyrocystis,  do 
not  bear  the  slightest  affinity  to  diatoms,  or  any 
thing  else  than  true  oceanic  Noctiluca . 

The  anniversary  address  of  H.  C.  Sorby,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  delivered 
February  7,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  application 
of  the  microscope  to  geology.  The  object-glasses 
used  must  be  of  comparatively  small  angle,  e.  g., 
a one-eighth  of  75° ; large  angles  are  positively 
detrimental,  not  only  causing  the  object  to  be  al- 
most if  not  quite  invisible,  from  the  absence  of 
any  dark  outline,  but  the  focal  point  of  such 
lenses  is  so  near  their  front  surface  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  penetrate  sufficiently  deep 
down  to  see  the  minute  fluid  cavities  in  the  cen- 
tre of  grains  of  sand,  or  to  reach  the  fine  parti- 
cles lying  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  slip  below 
the  thickness  of  balsam  necessitated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  grains  of  sand. 

Anthropology. — An  ethnographical  museum  has 
been  opened  in  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  an  an- 
thropological society  has  been  founded  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  the  fourth  congress  of  Russian 
archaeologists  will  be  opened  August  12  at  Kazan. 

Professor  Flower  commenced  on  March  9 a 
course  of  public  lectures  before  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  on  the  “ Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Man.”  The  lectures  are  with  reference  to  the 
anthropological  bearings  of  the  subject. 

The  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  An- 
thropological Institute  contains  papers  on  skulls 
from  Mallicollo  and  Vanikoro;  on  the  Nicobar 
Islands ; on  D’Alberti’s  expedition  to  New  Guinea ; 
on  the  South-sea  Islanders ; on  the  name  Medi- 
terranean as  applied  to  the  Aryan  races ; and  on 
the  physical  features  of  the  Laplanders. 

Materiauz  for  January  has  communications  on 
explorations  in  V6zfcre,  Certosa,  Herlufsholm 
(Denmark),  a review  of  Swedish  antiquities,  and 
a rich  collection  of  news  and  correspondence. 

M.  Qu&trefages  has  published,  in  Paris,  a new 
work  on  anthropology,  entitled  LEsplce  Humaine. 

Zoology . — The  coloring  matters  of  various  ani- 
mals, and  especially  of  deep-sea  forms  dredged 
by  the  Challenger , are  described  by  Mr.  Moseley 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 
During  the  voyAgc  of  the  Challenger  he  made  a 
continued  series  of  observations  with  the  spec- 
troscope on  the  coloring  matters  of  various  in- 
vertebrate animals.  The  colors  were  examined 
spectroscopically  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  an 
auimal  presented  marked  coloration,  but  usually 
further  attention  was  only  paid  in  those  instances 
in  which  a spectrum  presenting  isolated  bands 
was  obtained,  such  coloring  matters  being  of  most 
immediate  interest,  because  they  are  able  to  be 
readily  identified. 

Mr.  Moseley’s  remarks,  in  the  same  paper,  on 
phosphorescent  animals  are  interesting.  Very 
little  if  any  light  can  penetrate  from  the  surface 
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of  the  sea  to  depths  each  as  1000  or  2000  fathoms. 
Nevertheless,  several  facts  show  that  at  these 
depths  light  of  some  kind  exists.  Some  deep-sea 
animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  eyes  possess- 
ed by  their  shallow-water  congeners,  and  appear, 
like  the  blind  cave  animals,  to  rely  on  touch  alone, 
being  provided  with  specially  long  antennal  hairs 
or  fine  rays  for  the  purpose  of  feeling.  Professor 
Wyville  Thompson  and  Dr.  Carpenter  have  sug- 
gested that  phosphorescent  animals  form  the 
source  of  light  in  the  deep  sea.  Mr.  Moseley 
seems  to  adopt  this  rather  absurd  view,  and  he 
adds  that  “it  seems  certain  that  the  deep  sea 
must  be  lighted  here  and  there  by  greater  or 
smaller  patches  of  luminous  Alcyonarians,  with 
wide  intervals  probably  of  total  darkness  inter- 
vening. Very  possibly  the  animals  with  eyes  con- 
gregate around  these  sources  of  light.” 

The  fresh-water  rhizopods,  a favorite  subject 
of  inquiry,  have  been  studied  with  great  care  by 
Hertwig,  Lesser,  and  Biitschli.  An  abstract  of 
their  works  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Archer  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science , the 
third  part  appearing  in  the  January  number. 

It  appears  that  tape- worms  may  occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  intestines  of  rabbits,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes  in  Nature,  This  is  an  unex- 
pected fact,  since  the  rabbit  is  purely  a herbiv- 
orous animal.  The  fact  is  explained  by  Mr.  R.  D. 
Turner  in  a letter  to  Nature  (February  15),  who 
says : “ I would  suggest  that  the  tape-worm  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes  is  like  the  Both- 
riocephalus  of  man,  perhaps  a species  of  the  same 
genus.  This  is  not  supposed  to  have  a cystic 
state,  but  to  be  developed  from  a ciliated  embryo 
taken  into  the  system  in  raw  or  badly  cooked  vege- 
tables which  have  been  watered  by  sewage  from 
cess-pools,  in  which  the  eggs  will  remain  alive  for 
months.  In  the  same  way  the  eggs  of  the  rabbit’s 
tape-worm  probably  remain  in  the  animars  drop- 
pings till  set  free  in  rain  as  ciliated  embryos.  As 
the  rabbit  feeds  on  the  vegetation  watered  by  such 
rain,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
the  embryos  would  reach  his  alimentary  canal.” 

Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley,  naturalist  on  board  the  Chal- 
lenger during  her  three  years’  cruise,  has  given  an 
account  of  two  new  and  remarkable  species  of 
deep-sea  Ascidians.  One  of  them,  Hybythius  caly - 
codes , was  brought  up  from  the  North  Pacific  from 
a depth  of  2900  fathoms.  It  is  stalked  and  cup- 
shaped,  and  is  believed  to  be  allied  to  Bollenia. 
It  differs  from  that  genus,  however,  in  possessing 
a series  of  cartilaginous  plates  symmetrically  de- 
veloped in  the  soft  test.  The  second  species, 
Odatiemus  bythius , was  brought  up  from  a depth 
of  1070  fathoms.  It  is  star-shaped,  with  eight 
rays.  The  gill  sac  is  nearly  absent  in  it,  and  the 
usual  gill  net-work  entirely  so.  Muscular  pro- 
longations of  the  tunic  run  into  the  curious  con- 
ical protuberances  of  the  test  The  nucleus  is 
contracted  and  small,  like  that  of  Salpa,  This 
singular  species  is  believed  to  be  without  living 
allies. 

Professor  Semper  has  published  an  interesting 
volume  upon  the  supposed  homologies  in  the  struc- 
ture of  articulated  animals  and  vertebrates.  With 
how  much  success  his  thesis  has  been  sustained 
remains  to  be  seen. 

A notable  essay  on  median  and  paired  fins,  by 
James  K.  Thatcher,  with  many  illustrations,  ap- 
pears in  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Acad- 
emy. 
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Professor  D.  S.  Jordan  and  H.  E.  Copeland’s 
check  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  fresh  waters  of 
North  America  has  been  completed,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  has  stated  that  “ a salmon 
[&iZmo  solar  /]  does  not  breed  every  year,  but  ev- 
ery three  years.”  He  has  not  brought  forward 
any  facts  in  support  of  this  view,  but  this  is  his 
impression.  An  anonymous  writer  in  Nature  for 
March  1 considers,  as  the  only  unsolved  problem 
in  connection  with  the  habits  of  the  salmon,  wheth- 
er the  same  fish  spawns  annually,  once  in  two 
years,  or  once  in  three  years. 

Eleven  new  species  of  birds  from  Duke  of  York 
Island  and  adjoining  parts  of  New  Ireland  and 
New  Britain  have  been  described  by  Mr.  P.  L. 

Sclater. 

Botany. — Wq  have  to  record  in  botany  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth 
reports  of  the  botanist  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  containing  several  plates  of 
fungi ; a paper  on  the  “ Tree  in  Winter,”  by  Fred- 
erick Brendel,  M.D.,  and  one  on  “Parasitic  Fun- 
gi,” by  T.  J.  Burrill,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  and  a paper  on  the 
flora  of  Ann  Arbor  and  vicinity,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Ann  Arbor  Scientific  Association. 

In  Hedwigia  are  mypological  papers  by  Niessl 
and  Komicke,  and  in  Flora  Dr.  J.  Muller  describes 
some  Mexican  lichens. 

The  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturdlcs  contains  pa- 
pers of  unusual  interest  Bescherel'e  gives  an 
account  of  the  bryology  of  the  French  Antilles. 

Durin  has  an  article  on  the  “Transformation  of 
Crystallizable  Sugar  into  Cellulose  Products,”  and 
on  the  office  of  sugar  in  vegetation.  He  finds 
that  there  are  ferments  which  have  the  property 
of  converting  crystallizable  sugar  into  cellulose 
and  gluoose,  and  he  regards  the  cellulose  of  plants 
as  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sugar. 

He  also  shows  the  important  part  which  calcic 
carbonate  plays  in  the  cellulose  fermentation,  and 
its  uses  in  vegetation.  Deh6rain  and  Vesque  pub- 
lish their  researches  on  the  respiration  of  roots. 

They  arrive  at  the  following  results : first,  that 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  leaves  of  living 
plants  should  have  access  to  air,  but  that  the 
roots  themselves  should  find  free  oxygen  in  the 
soil ; secondly,  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  root  is  accompanied  by  only  a feeble  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid ; thirdly,  that  this  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  is  a phenomenon  attending  the 
circulation  of  gas  in  the  plant,  not  a product  of 
decomposition  of  any  organ.  Vesque,  in  an  arti- 
cle reviewing  a paper  by  Gelcznow  on  the  “ Wa- 
ter in  the  Stems  of  Ligneous  Plants,”  finds  that 
in  plants  where  the  wood  is  drier  than  the  bark, 
what  he  calls  the  transpiratory  reserve  does  not 
exceed  a fixed  limit;  where  the  wood  is  moister 
than  the  bark,  the  transpiratory  reserve  is  inex- 
haustible. There  are  some  trees  in  which  at  some 
Seasons  the  bark  is  moister  than  the  wood,  and 
at  other  seasons  just  the  reverse.  Bureau  and 
Poisson  examined  the  soil  from  a cave  in  Mauri- 
tius, and  although  it  was  of  a yellow  color,  it  was 
found  to  consist  not  of  sulphur,  but  of  fern  spores, 
probably  of  some  of  the  Cyathese. 

Professor  P.  Van  Ticghem,  of  the  ficole  Nor- 
male,  has  been  elected  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Professor  Bron- 
gniart 
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Botanical  science  has  met  with  a great  loss  in 
the  deaths  of  Professor  William  Hofmeister,  of 
Tubingen,  and  Professor  Joseph  De  Notaris,  who 
died  at  Rome.  The  former  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  a classic  work  on  the  develop- 


ment of  the  higher  cryptogams,  and  of  a work  on 
the  structure  of  the  vegetable  cell  He  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  Professor  Schwendener,  of  BAle. 
Professor  De  Notaris  was  a fertile  writer  on  bry- 
ological  and  mycological  subjects. 


Cottar's  Bistorirnl  lUrorir. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  April — 
President  Hayes’s  Southern  policy  has  been 
carried  into  effect.  On  the  22d  of  March  a cab- 
inet meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to 
invite  Governors  Hampton  and  Chamberlain  to 
come  to  Washington  in  order  that  the  views  of 
each  might  be  fully  considered.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  On  the  2d  of  April  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  President  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
South  Carolina  State-house  by  the  United  States 
troops,  the  withdrawal  to  take  place  on  the  10th. 
In  the  mean  time  a Commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Judge  Charles  B.  Lawrence,  of  Il- 
linois, ei-Govemor  J.  C.  Brown,  of  Tennessee, 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  Gen- 
eral John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  and  Wayne 
MWeagh,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  tauisiana  and 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  President  what  were 
44  the  real  impediments  to  regular  legal  and  peace- 
ful proceedings  under  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  which  the  anomalies 
in  government  (here  presented  may  be  put  in 
course  of  settlement  without  involving  the  ele- 
ment of  military  power  as  either  an  agent  or 
make-weight  in  such  solution.”  The  instructions 
to  the  Commission  contemplated  also  effort  on 
their  part — if  the  obstacles  to  any  other  solution 
should  prove  insuperable — to  “accomplish  the 
recognition  of  a single  Legislature  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  representative  will  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana.”  This  latter  object  was  accomplished, 
and  on  the  19th  of  April  the  Commission  was  able 
to  inform  the  President  of  the  existence  in  Loui- 
siana of  a valid  Legislature  with  an  undisputed 
quorum.  On  the  20th,  the  President  issued  an 
order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
troops  from  the  Orleans  Hotel,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  building  used  by  Governor  Packard  as  a State- 
house.  This  order  was  carried  into  effect  on  the 
24th.  The  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  involves  the  overthrow  of 
the  governments  in  those  States  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Republican  party.  The  Louisiana 
Legislature,  April  24,  almost  unanimously  elected 
Judge  H.  M.  Spofford  United  States  Senator. 

The  State  election  in  Rhode  Island,  April  4, 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Republican  State 
ticket. 

President  Hayes  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $904,000,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors. 

By  direction  of  the  President  an  order  was  is- 
sued, April  10,  for  the  removal  of  the  United 
States  troops  from  the  Territoiy  of  Alaska. 

A bill  prohibiting  pool-selling  on  horse-races 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  Senate,  April  24. 

John  D.  Lee  was  shot,  March  23,  at  Mountain 
Meadows,  as  a punishment  for  the  massacre  per- 
petrated at  that  place  twenty  yekrs  ago. 


The  depression  of  trade  in  Germany  has  as- 
sumed serious  proportions. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  received  a few  months1 
leave  of  absence  from  his  official  duties.  He 
consents  to  remain  in  office,  being  represented 
during  his  absence  by  Herr  Hofmann,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Affairs,  by  Herr  Yon  Biilow 
in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by 
Herr  Camphausen  in  the  Prussian  cabinet. 

General  Von  Moltke,  in  the  German  Parliament, 
April  24,  stated  that  the  French  military  budget 
exceeded  the  German  by  150,000,000  francs  a 
year,  exclusive  of  extraordinary  grants.  He  de- 
clared that,  much  as  he  desired  peace,  he  did  not 
believe  in  it. 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  has  been  de- 
termined upon.  The  protocol — inviting  the  Porte 
to  consolidate  pacification  by  replacing  its  armies 
on  a peace  footing,  and  by  putting  in  hand,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  the  reforms  necessary 
for  the  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  the  prov- 
inces— was  signed  at  London  by  the  great  pow- 
ers on  the  31st  of  March.  The  Porte’s  reply  to 
the  protocol  was  delivered  April  10,  defiantly  re- 
jecting foreign  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Turkey.  Since  that  date  both  Turkey 
and  Russia  have  been  energetically  preparing  for 
war.  It  is  reported  that  a secret  alliance  exists 
between  Russia  and  Persia.  Russian  troops 
crossed  the  Pruth  April  23,  and  occupied  Jassy 
and  Bucharest.  War  was  declared  by  Russia  on 
the  24th.  On  that  day  the  Czar’s  manifesto  and 
Prince  GortchakofFs  circular  were  published,  both 
throwing  the  responsibility  for  war  upon  Turkey. 
Seventeen  thousand  Russians  entered  Roumania 
on  the  night  of  the  23d. 

DISASTERS. 

Matxh  27. — The  Staffordville  reservoir,  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  WTiHiinantic  River,  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Connecticut,  gave  way,  causing  great 
destruction  of  property. 

April  11. — Burning  of  the  Southern  Hotel,  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Fifteen  lives  lost. 

April  13. — Burning  of  the  steam-ship  Leo,  from 
Savannah  for  Nassau.  Three  passengers  and 
eighteen  of  the  crew  supposed  to  be  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

April  3. — In  New  York  city,  Captain  Frede- 
rick Lahrbush,  of  the  British  army,  supposed  to 
be  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  of  age. 

April  8. — In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  aged  eighty  years. 

April  11. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Ross  Wi- 
nans,  the  distinguished  machinist  and  inventor, 
aged  eighty  years. 

March  26. — A cable  dispatch  announces  the 
death,  in  England,  of  Walter  Bagehot,  author  of 
Lombard  Street  and  other  financial  and  political 
works. 
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A N Episcopal  clergyman  in  Connecticut  relates 
a couple  of  imndents  aptly  illustrating  the 
embarrassments  under  which  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth  are  often  placed,  provide!  they  are  gifted 
with  a keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous.  Every 
one  has  felt  a tendency  on  occasions  of  solemhity 
to  laugh  at  the  slightest  incident  calculated  to  pro- 
voke mirth,  and  the  worthy  rector  of parish 

shares  this  feeling  in  common  with  his  lay  breth- 
ren. From  his  elevated  position  of  course  every 
movement  among  his  hearers  is  noticeable,  and 
he  confesses  that  it  often  requires  an  effort  to 
preserve  a sedate  countenance  when  witnessing 
the  tricks  of  restless  urchins  or  the  actions  of 
eccentric  individuals. 

The  instances  to  which  he  refers  as  particularly 
amusing  were  due  to  the  presence  of  dogs,  which 
appear  to  have  an  unaccountable  liking  for  church- 
es. During  the  early  part  of  the  services  on  a 
Sunday  in  Lent,  a saucy-looking,  frisky  little  cur 
slipped  along  up  the  main  aisle,  and  encountered 
a hat  just  outside  of  one  of  the  pew  doors.  He 
first  smelled  of  it  cautiously,  then  nosed  it  around 
for  a moment,  and  finally,  picking  it  up  in  his 
mouth,  shook  it  vigorously.  By  this  time  several 
persons  had  their  eyes  on  the  dog,  and  the  sexton 
came  tiptoeing  up  the  aisle  in  pursuit,  while  the 
owner  of  the  hat  seized  his  cane  and  poked  at 
the  animal.  Finding  his  situation  uncomfortable, 
the  cur  trotted  leisurely  up  the  aisle  to  the  plat- 
form, thence  along  to  and  down  a side  aisle,  shak- 
ing the  hat  all  the  way  with  evident  satisfaction. 
The  sexton  summoned  assistance,  and  an  energetic 
but  quiet  chase  was  organized,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  services,  to  which,  however,  few  in  the 
congregation  were  now  giving  attention.  Nearly 
every  face  in  the  house  was  either  lighted  up  by 
a smile  or  distorted  by  a grin,  and  the  clergyman 
had  a hard  struggle  to  restrain  his  emotions  as  he 
witnessed  the  clever  way  in  which  the  dog  again 
and  again  dodged  his  pursuers,  still  clinging  to 
the  hat,  which  was  by  this  time  only  a wreck  of 
its  former  self.  Finally,  the  cur  made  his  escape 
through  an  opened  door,  and  order  was  restored. 
But  the  climax,  for  the  clergyman  at  least,  came 
a moment  later,  when,  in  continuing  his  reading, 
he  encountered  a warning  reference  to  dog9 — Mat- 
thew, xv.  26.  In  running  his  eye  down  the  page 
he  fortunately  detected  it  before  the  words  came  to 
his  lips,  and  like  a flash  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  to  read  this,  after  what  had  happened, 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  merriment  both  on  his 
own  part  and  that  of  his  hearers.  As  the  best 
course  out  of  the  dilemma,  therefore,  he  skipped 
the  objectionable  sentence,  and  none  of  his  hearers 
suspected  the  true  reason  of  his  strange  expression 
of  countenance  and  faltering  tone  at  the  time. 
He  had  conquered,  but  not  wishing  to  endure  a 
second  trial,  gave  the  sexton  rigid  orders  for  the 
future  concerning  dogs. 

Only  a few  weeks  afterward,  however,  and  while 
the  affair  above  related  was  still  fresh  in  his 
memory,  another  adventure  of  the  same  nature 
occurred.  A country  couple  came  into  the  city 
to  be  married,  and  the  service  was  performed  in 
the  church.  Accompanying  the  couple  was  a 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  who  brought  a dog 
with  him,  the  groom  having  one  also,  and  both 
having  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sexton.  The 


brother  seated  himself  in  a front  pew,  and  un- 
dertook the  task  of  keeping  both  dogs  quiet. 
At  first  they  were  in  the  aisle,  but  eventually  the 
brother  lured  his  own  dog  into  the  pew,  and  pla* 
ring  the  animal's  head  between  his  knees,  held 
him  fast  Then  he  endeavored  to  entice  the 
other  into  the  pew  by  snapping  his  fingers  softly 
and  uttering  low  whistles,  all  of  which  the  cler- 
gyman could  not  avoid  noticing.  The  stray  an- 
imal would  come  as  far  as  the  pew  door,  but 
then,  seeing  the  scrape  in  which  his  companion 
had  become  involved  by  overconfidence,  would 
turn  tail  and  trot  away.  Then  followed  a renew- 
al of  the  whistling  and  finger-snapping,  until  at 
last  the  clergyman  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
cutting  the  ceremony  as  short  as  possible,  fled  to 
a side  room  where  he  could  give  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings. He  says  that  since  these  two  affairs  he 
has  never  ventured  to  proceed  with  a service 
when  a dog  was  any  where  in  sight,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  mind  concen- 
trated on  his  duties. 

Mu.  Oscanyan,  in  his  book  The  SuUan  and  hit 
People^  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  a Turkish 
physician,  w'hose  prescriptions  and  method  of  treat- 
i ment  will  interest  practitioners  in  New  York : 

A person  exceedingly  ill  of  typhus  fever  called 
in  one  of  these  medical  gentlemen,  who,  although 
he  considered  the  case  quite  hopeless,  prescribed 
for  his  patient,  and  took  his  leave.  The  next 
day,  in  passing  by,  he  inquired  of  a servant  at 
the  door  if  his  master  was  not  dead.  “Dead! 
No ; he  is  much  better.”  Whereupon  the  doctor 
proceeded  up  stairs  to  obtain  the  solution  of  this 
miracle.  “ Why,”  said  the  convalescent,  44  I was 
consumed  with  thirst,  and  I drank  a pailful  of 
the  juice  of  pickled  cabbage.” 

“Wonderful!”  quoth  the  doctor.  And  out 
came  the  tablets,  on  which  the  physician  made 
this  inscription,  “ Cured  of  typhus  fever,  Mehemed 
Agha,  an  upholsterer,  by  drinking  a pailful  of 
pickled  cabbage  juice.” 

Soon  after,  the  doctor  was  called  to  another 
patient,  a yaghlikgee,  or  dealer  in  embroidered 
| handkerchiefs,  suffering  from  the  same  malady. 
He  forthwith  prescribed  “a  pailful  of  pickled 
cabbage  juice.” 

On  calling  the  next  day  to  congratulate  his  pa- 
tient on  his  recovery,  he  was  astonished  to  be 
told  the  man  was  dead.  The  Oriental  .£sculapius, 
in  his  bewilderment  at  these  phenomena,  came  to 
the  safe  conclusion,  and  duly  noted  it  in  his  mem- 
oranda, that  “ although  in  cases  of  typhus  fever 
pickled  cabbage  juice  is  an  efficient  remedy,  it  is 
not,  however,  to  be  used  unlett  the  patient  be  by 
profession  an  upholsterer” 

The  following  was  caught  by  the  writer  on  the 
street  of  a quiet  Western  village:  It  was  the 
evening  of  a damp  and  chilly  day,  one  of  the 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  days  not  uncommon  in 
those  parts  in  April  or  November,  which  give  to 
the  reflections  of  even  a healthy  and  vigorous- 
minded  man  a somewhat 44  sober  coloring.”  Two 
boys— -one  of  a delicate  frame,  thin  and  pale  face, 
perhaps  ten  years  old,  and  with  the  air  of  a new- 
comer in  the  place ; the  other  younger  by  several 
years,  of  stout  build,  ruddy  and  cheerful  face — 
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tod  are  But  General  Je  ffewon  8n*ugh  ter  was  one  of  the 

men  who  m**sr  forget  aw)  never  forgire.  The 
Imnw  very  fin*?.  number  xif  Urn  Avalawke  contained  a 
^oordtuig  ]tad<jf  devoted  to  the  ^XHl  d^ac^n^Hd 
ook  info  4c*rcelj  a 4$y  passed  but  ihkkUoIv  man  ***  in 
gome  muttmi  vituperated  ir*  the  eohmi  os  of  Wa- 
ierl&o’a  only  paper,  K>:sw  Peacort  Ifrt>w#t n lead* 
tug  member  of  tile  church,  was much  xesp^cjLod 
ftui  loyod  by  his  idlow^dtizeos.  He  dmto  a 
HE  SB*  Umtitig  "busing  a*  » wholesale  and  retail  liquor 
m the  comer  of  Washington  j&d  Myrtle 
just  the  streets  On  week* days  bis  store  wus  a favorite 
•U»  had  resort  for  h b hrmhe*  eh  urch  tod  s fort 


1 6o«r<£ 


or  four  peramai  irmod*  m the  course  of  a somtv  meated  on  iti  >>  aferioo.  scaimsly  any  one  Op' 
what  limited  rtaudeuee  iftTexa*.  pmved  of  them*  and  yet  nobody  dared  to  take 

When  in*  urt* fed  at  Waterloo  U»t  May > add  such  o desperado  to  task,  GeucTal  Kuaughtet 


Three  m: 


wmoxnicH  hl»  intotiiiwn  of  mmiang  a daily  pa*  was  the  only  survivor  of  four  hrcihvrs,  who  all 
jaw*,  every  Uxly  km  charmed. . #*  died  far  their  boot*, u leaving •.bloody  records 

Waterloo  had  no  emt  of  dfihkitig  sa-ioons  and  hind  them.  The  thirst  brother* . Colonel  Randolph 
gambling  bouafcs,  two  churchc*,  Anil  & telegraph  Snaughter^  it  will,  be  rcmtfrrtVered,  ctime  to  his 
t>$scL\  but  no  jnper«  A£  General  Slaughter  deatb  at  tfu*  hands  of  Mnior-Gei^yalBm^D  whila 
r talked  about  town  in  teoiiter  breeches  widffip}-  a 41  quiAt”  game  of  miriB  ^xitninep  \>Q- 

.iwgtw  hooU,  a M.exkatt ■9pttAbf.efv)(?ft  the 'top- .of  fore-  At  the  Greenbrier White 'Sulphur  Sprlbgfi, 
hi#  Wad.,  itod  * bright- Wi&V  y.irtfaXn*  The  tTw^doccurrenOowttP  miftih  tetlk- 
IfilBi  silver  *pi/n*  ringing  el  every  ^U:\\  hi  struck  ed  of  at  the  time;  All  this  was  well  known  at 
Che  ^UmI^  population  of  VVabnloo  k*  a mA& . .sum  Waterloo. 

gwtorlr  fitted  to  adorn  the  editored  chub  . The  good  deacon  paid  no  attention  fo  thc  cai- 

The  gmmral  tw  in  search.  of  > an!  table  build-  mmttea  in  the  Avuf^nrh^ ■ which  iixnmtM'd  in  ?!<* 
iuc  in  which  to  start  the  Waterloo  AviifontAz.  Icnco.  Elder  Roberts  imU  chdfjavortMi  to  talk  the 
Deacon  Brotrn,  the  most  important  and  by  far  matter  over with  him  m * friendly  way,  hoping  to 
ihe  richest  mac  in  Waterloo,  owned  a row  of  Indue*?  the  deacon  tehoUiout  the  olive-branch, 
binck  stores  on  the  west  aids  of  Washington  <md  thus  put  ah  emt  to  the  general's  attack*,  w hich* 
between  Myrtle  and  8pruc^  Strata.  One  it  was  immit  might  end  <tt  personal  violmee  on 
of  these  General  Snaaghtcr  desired  to  rent^.  tmt  the . part ' of  • feuahghtef..-  •. ; But  all  he  could  elicit 
the  deacon  declined  tu  Icate  without  nrceivlng  a from  the  detf&m  was  ihiM  1 . u The  g g ^cneml  is  a 
^uarchrV  resit  in  advance,  ch-ch*child  of  Wfaiiiv  but  1 do-doiioa’t  oottaidor 

ivr-r-r  1"  said  Slaughter.  **  Do  you  know  who  him  a dji^la  daingcroua  man  *' 

I am  f JPay  ta  *& ranee,  indeed T T never,  In  the  Thus  imUer*  ^t»>4  UH  the  Wgiuning  of  July, 
whola  o^ime  of  A.  some  what  checkera»i  life,  h#y&  when  ^naughtef*  in  mi  cditurial  on  the  religious  rc- 
Ireen  oaked  to  pay  in  adrance,  tod  I oemixdy  of  M-oody  and  Ban keyt  took  ^CASicm  ter  speak 
tbtll  ;»ot'  as  follow^ ; We  know  no  one  more  in  iw<i  of 

The  4ea*JOOv  OUe  of  the  mildest  and  moKt  gentlo  the  feligknw  mi ftlstmtious  ut  these  good  men  then 
of  merv  fe}^  very  much  embarrassed,  and  shim*  that  precious  old  ^coumlrd  Dcteon  wrow  n.  Eycn 
mefod  out — for  he  tniffered  from  an  impediment  of  wh'mfeey  won't  reiiy?  hhtu  He  has  VfttHl  that  for 
speech-—44  ^ti-ho  offense*  I bobo-bppe,  ge.ac.rai;’ } the  last  twenty-five  years.  If  the  whiskey  he  ha* 


drunk  during  tlii^  period  todM  toe  tKrtiecied  to- 
gether- if  tfou  14  form  a l*k#  sufficiently  latgjp  to 


cfog  tmiV^ith  ii  fierce  bull-dog  look.  44  Well,  Sir-r-r, 
whui  ran  t dVfor  you,  ?” 

‘ ' N <»  - no  • nothing,  general ; I me  - me «•  merely 

“ route,  WtOO*  Sir-r-fy  make  It  short ; I om't 


deaciio^tUid  uU/iy^oakod  old  fi?po«EiW’ 

AX  about  el cvoo  aVtelt  ^ tiio  day  op  *W<& 


Hy.  \ '**1  >itr^  i 


% g^i 

‘v 


wm* 


R|?  UhW 

w*tH  {3CTfeejs(y  p(w  1 IUstixs.t-.on5  ft'/  AJPu,«eC- 

*d,  J>pawn  ftiwa  yt^Utod  into  14  To?,  gc-ge^neraij  i'll  make  | *a  shr»r-?hor. 

r*t«do«*  A V(tlav*fn\  and  tteked  short  W tuVpe-podaVl>U\4}  And  taking  the  morn. 
&?gfc:^?beth«?r  Oc^ers.!  Hm»n£b.  »>g*g  paper  from'-hict -pocket  he.  pointed  to  the 
Hvr  the  g*.n#ttd;  W*§  cugHgwt  nhtKqrtoUfi  nyit$K  Atni  >#kod  tho  general  if  be 


i VJ'Ji-'&ify 
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general  by  the  back  of  the  neck ; and  drawing  a 
stout  rawhide  from  his  pocket,  laid  it  on  with 
such  vigor  that  the  general  screamed  and  roared 
for  quarter.  When  he  thought  he  had  punished 
him  sufficiently,  the  deacon  jerked  him  into  one 
corner  of  the  office,  saying,  “ I have  ma-ma-made 
it  as  short  as  po-po-possible,  general,  but  when 
you  are  mo-mo-more  at  leisure,  and  can  spare  me 
a few  mo-mo-moments,  I shall  be  happy  to  renew 
this  co-co-conversation.” 

The  news  spread  through  Waterloo  like  wild- 
fire, and  the  deacon’s  friends  crowded  to  see  and 
congratulate  him.  But  they  were  fearful  of  the 
vengeance  of  General  Snaughter,  and  begged  the 
deacon  not  to  venture  upon  the  street  unarmed. 
Deacon  Brown  would  not  encumber  himself  with 
either  bowie-knife  or  revolver.  lie  Bmiled  pleas- 
antly, and  said,  “The  ge-go- general  is  a ch-ch- 
child  of  wrath,  but  I do-do-don’ t consider  him  a 
dangerous  ma-ma-man.” 

All  this  happened  on  Tuesday.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
Waterloo,  Deacon  Brown  and  General  Snaughter 
were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  former’s  house, 
and  proceed  arm  in  arm  in  the  direction  of  the 
churoh,  where  the  general  sat  in  the  deacon’s 
pew,  joined  heartily  in  the  singing,  listened  to 
the  sermon  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  gave 
liberally  to  the  collection. 

The  conversion  was  effectual 


WHISTLING  IN  HEAVEN. 

Yov*ri!  surprised  that  I ever  should  say  so? 

Just  wait  till  the  reason  I’ve  given 
Why  I say  I sha’u’t  care  for  the  music. 

Unless  there  is  whistling  In  heaven; 

Then  yoa’ll  think  it  no  very  great  wonder. 

Nor  so  strange,  nor  so  bold  a conceit. 

That  unless  there’s  a boy  there  arwhiatllng, 

Its  music  will  not  be  complete. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  ’40 ; 

We  had  come  from  our  far  Eastern  home 
Just  in  season  to  build  us  a cabin. 

Ere  the  cold  of  the  winter  ahould  come; 

And  we  lived  all  the  while  in  our  wagon, 

That  husband  was  clearing  the  place 
Where  the  house  was  to  stand ; and  the  clearing 
And  building  it  took  many  days. 

80  that  onr  heads  were  scarce  sheltered 
In  under  its  roof,  when  our  store 
Of  provisions  was  Almost  exhausted. 

And  husband  must  journey  for  more; 

And  the  nearest  place  where  he  could  get  them 
Was  yet  such  a distance  away. 

That  it  forced  him  from  home  to  be  abseot 
At  least  a whole  night  and  a day. 

You  see,  we'd  but  two  or  three  neighbors, 

And  the  nearest  was  more  than  a mile, 

And  we  hadn’t  found  time  yet  to  know  them, 
For  we  had  been  busy  the  while ; 

And  the  man  who  bad  helped  at  the  raising 
Just  staid  till  the  job  was  well  done; 

And  as  soon  as  his  money  was  paid  him, 

Had  shouldered  his  axe  and  had  gone. 

Wdl,  husband  just  kissed  me  and  started. 

I could  scarcely  suppress  a deep  groan 
At  the  thought  of  remaining  with  baby 
So  long  in  the  house  all  alone; 

For,  my  dear,  I was  childish  and  timid, 

And  braver  ones  might  well  have  feared. 

For  the  wild  wolf  was  often  heard  howling. 

And  savages  sometimes  appeared. 


And  when  the  night  came  with  its  terrors, 
To  hide  ev’ry  ray  of  light, 

I hung  np  a quilt  by  the  window, 

And,  almost  dead  with  affright 
I kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  craale, 

Scarce  daring  to  draw  a full  breath, 

Lest  the  baby  should  wake,  and  its  crying 
Should  bring  us  a horrible  death. 

There  I knelt  until  late  in  the  evening, 
And  scarcely  an  inch  had  I stirred, 

When  suddenly,  far  in  the  distance, 

A sound  as  of  whistling  I heard. 

I started  up,  dreadfully  frightened, 

For  fear  ^twas  an  Indian’s  call; 

And  then  very  soon  I remembered 
The  red  man  ne’er  whistles  at  all 

And  when  I was  sure  ’twas  a white  man, 

I thought,  were  be  coming  for  ill, 

He*d  surely  approach  with  more  caution— 
Would  come  without  warning  and  still. 
Then  the  sounds  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
Took  the  form  of  a tune,  light  and  gay, 
And  I knew  1 needn’t  fear  evil 
From  one  who  could  whistle  that  way. 


Very  soon  I heard  footsteps  approaching. 
Then  came  a peculiar  dull  thump, 

As  if  some  one  wsb  heavily  striking 
An  axe  in  the  top  of  a stump ; 

And  then,  in  another  brief  moment. 
There  came  a light  tap  on  the  door, 
When  quickly  I undid  toe  fast’nlngs. 

And  in  stepped  a boy,  and  before 


There  was  either  a question  or  answer, 

Or  either  had  time  to  speak, 

I just  threw  my  glad  arms  around  him, 

And  gave  him  a kiss  on  the  cheek. 

Then  I started  back,  scared  at  my  boldness, 
But  be  only  smiled  at  my  fright, 

As  be  said,  “Pm  your  neighbor’s  boy,  Ellck, 
Come  to  tarry  with  you  through  the  night 

“We  saw  your  husband  go  eastward, 

And  mane  up  our  minds  where  he’d  gone, 
And  I said  to  the  rest  of  our  people, 

4 That  woman  is  there  all  alone, 

And  1 venture  ahe’a  awfully  lonesome. 

And  though  she  may  have  no  great  fear, 

I think  she  would  feel  a bit  safer 
If  only  a boy  were  but  near.' 

“ So,  taking  my  axe  on  my  Bhonlder, 

For  fear  that  a savage  might  stray 
Across  my  path,  and  need  scalping, 

I started  right  down  this  way; 

And  coming  in  sight  of  the  cabin, 

"s  And  thinking  to  save  you  alarm, 

I whistled  a tune,  just  to  show  you 
I didn’t  intend  auy  harm. 


“And  so  here  I am,  at  your  pervice; 

But  if  yon  don’t  want  me  to  atay. 

Why,  all  you  need  do  is  to  say  so, 

And  should’ring  my  axe.  I’ll  away.* 

I dropped  in  a chair  and  near  fainted. 

Just  at  thought  of  his  leaving  me  then. 
And  his  eye  gave  a knowing  bright  twinkle 
As  he  said,  “ I guess  I’ll  remain.” 


And  then  I jnBt  sat  there  and  told  him 
How  terribly  frightened  I’d  been, 

How  Ids  face  was  to  me  the  most  welcome 
Of  any  I ever  had  seen ; 

And  then  I lay  down  with  the  baby, 

And  slept  all  the  bles*6d  night  throngh, 
For  I felt  I was  safe  from  all  danger 
Near  so  brave  a young  fellow  and  true. 


So  now,  my  dear  friend,  do  yon  wonder, 
Since  such  a good  reason  I’ve  given. 

Why  I say  I sha’n’t  care  for  the  music 
Unless  there  la  whlstliug  in  heaven  T 
Yea,  often  I’ve  said  so  in  earnest, 

And  now  what  I’ve  said  I repeat. 

That  unless  there’s  a boy  there  a-whlstling, 
Its  music  will  not  be  complete. 


Bat  I smothered  my  grief  and  my  terror 
Till  husband  was  off  on  his  ride, 

And  then  in  my  arms  I took  Josey, 

And  all  the  day  long  sat  and  cried, 

As  l thought  of  the  long  dreary  boars 
When  the  darkness  of  night  should  fall, 
And  I was  ao  utterly  helpless, 

With  no  one  in  reach  of  my  call! 


This,  by  Edmund  Yates,  is  quite  opulent: 

“ Lespes,  the  great  barber  of  Paris,  is  in  trou- 
ble. A year  or  so  ago  he  obtained  the  order  of 
Christ  of  Portugal — how,  no  man  but  himself, 
with  perhaps  one  other,  knows ; but  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  is  su- 
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pfeme  in  these  matter?,  would  zierer  wfter  hm 
to  wear  it.  lie  nevertheless  parsed  thxs.  ribbon 
through  p bultmvbofa  and  he  ha*  just  had  to 
pay  tire  hundred  franco  for  that  pleasure,  iii  the 
way  of  > flue  imposed  by  (he  Tribunal  pi  t$orrec- 


u Bdoved,  let  roe  crave  four  attention.  I am 
a little  matvf  come  at  .*  s&ttt  awning  to  preuth 
a short,  ^rruon,  from  a^ufad  hi  hn  un- 

worthy fwipU*  fes  ft  slender  poui^rjeffUtioti.  Be- 
loved, mytexi  is*  I can  not  divide  H into 

wtutfa  it  being  nm*  be* 

hog  but  due ; 1 must,  therefore,  pi.  db 

vide -'it  ?ut<»  letters,  which  ,J  fitid  it  to  far  ihese 
f our,  M i l T*  il,  my  beloved;  Ss&brid;  A la 
; h EKmf  paml  T,  Theological.  The 
Moral  i&  set  forth  to  you  drunkards  good 
nmnaera * thendbre  H,  *U  of  your— 

^ td  my  t^rt.  The  Alkgpn&d  is  when 
atm  thmg  is: JftcAnt 
Thfc  thing  spolren  \*  mult;  the  thing  meant  is 
the  Of  ^>RhH  whieb  you  $&&&&  make,  Mt 
your  master-— A»  y°ur  apptnji— .L,  yourhbetty — 
and  T,  vour  trust  The  Idtdral  ACOOtHling  U* 
the  -iettta-,  If ' trust. 
The  TbeologWf  b kvpnftog  to  the! effect*  that  it 
work* ; ami  theae  Tlmd  ip  Jk*  ^:tiru*kijaxl^ : &ib 
\tt  this  wptld  * .secondly,  ini  the . *wbl  ta  eotuel 
The  feffbeta  thftt  ti  wdrtM?  4n  this  wbtld  Ate  in 
..sotxun  M/hiurdi?r— id  bihetfa  A,  add)tery~dn  all, 

L.  h^vue^s  of  life— ami  iu  aomu,  T,  treason. 
The  effect*  that  it  work*  in  tjie  Arrtrld  to  came 
nr**  M,  misery— A t anguish—  l*  |a«ie»Uyiou— nnd 
T,  torment.  And  so  much  f or  nib  time  and  .Milt; 
:T:»hiOt  hiiptwi?  this  first  by  Vuj  ckho nation. 

M,  masters — A,  alt  af  ymi— JL,  Icueb  off— ylYttp* 
phtigr;  -‘Mr  secondly,  by  way  of  cycominweatimi, 
M.  nkkf  m— X fill  of  you— E,  |uuk  feiWTv  tor- 
ment; ihhdlj,  by  way  of  fraction,  t*k<r  this  : a 
drunkard  hi  the  amnoyanec  o£  rmxiejfa,  the  *poiI 
of  eivilitvv  fhe  destruction  of  ftr&son,  the  ferdferk 
agent,  the  aJedun  me**  faho fa cto*\  h£s  wife’s  sor- 
row, hie  children  V trouble,  Ids  own  shame*  his 
neighbor’s  seolft  & walking **vUl  bo*  1,  the  pkluro 


A Mnmvx  mztcii  frqm  n 

Here  vSirft.  Mushhirchprs  ou'y  A*  tents,  31akcs 


tiount  Police  XfW  pornt  Is  that  those  who  made 
him  ft  knight  knew  he  was  a barber,  and  that, 
hating  dime  BGthmg  unworthy  of  either  his  new 
profession  or  hw  old  one,  the  honor  ought  not  to 
be  taker?  away.  He  moreoror,  on  the  best 
term«  with  the  court  of  Portugal, 
her  $iftteaiy  the  Queixt  having  rev 
eently  4e%tte*l.  .M?  aceept  Ms  hum- 
ble offenng  ?>f  two  IxjUVoa  of  tbo  , 

finest  perfume.  There,  fa  how  evy 

er;  feor^c  rc3i«*ono>  believe  Utai.thk  A 

frieudly  dkfrt^iiiorx  of  the  crown  h jS 

not  shared  by  itfc  reprefeeotati  fe  at 

dnno'::' , w. 

for  Portugal^'  said  & metnber  of  tj 
the  euibasayf  to  whom  Lespea  ftpr 
periled,  the  <»l.oer  tijiy.  l'(\ 

,4 1 SViint  have  1 -iotie  for  .Porte-  ' 

gulT  ilafe  1 not  shaved  you  f n 

Tm  Drawer  Inis  now  and  then  ' , 
pubHsbed  a few  ow^inat  spoctmesu  ^ ;.®  , ;,S:|j 
yof,s*motit^nilv.'.^u^  afc 

entitled  “fie  puyed  on  a harp  ‘>f 
U.^tmnmnd  siring*  «tfd  t: 

!PlmU  l»o  like  heuV  ifat,*’  but 

popu  of  Uioro  had  the  due  humor 

vf  U«?  following,  by  U Bi*.  Dodd, 

pri'beiel  i>f  Bwon,  10  aotoc  un-  Visiren.  U1 

dtr-gmduales  of  .CttUibnc’Jgn,  who  .prettier  than 

chanced  ifce;nsy«pi3t|tl  ddtN 

tor  a few  miles  from  thsi  t^w  n,  flnT.l  ^b^1ix^i?^(i 

on  his  preaching  ko  them  on  the  word  nui!tM 

fmrn  the  trunk  of  a hnlhw  irep  tiiat  dose 

Viy.  \Ve  may .'  state  khM'  I?f.:  ffifidd* ' had ' ''fUftde_ 

Jimisdl  obtioiious  to  .muby  $f  the  Canutbs  tvy 

frt?t\UJ?ntly  preaching  ffnmksiuuesis.  ills 

Impromptu  discourse  ran  as  follows ; 
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SNOW  BANNERS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIAN  ALPS. 


THE  crown  of  the  Sierra,  decorated  with 
streaming  snow  banners,  was  the  most 
sublime  storm  phenomenon  I ever  witnessed 
in  the  Alps,  far  surpassing  in  plain,  down- 
right grandeur  all  the  most  imposing  effects 
of  clouds,  floods,  and  avalanches. 

The  snow  out  of  which  these  banners  are 
formed  is  heaped  most  bountifully  upon  the 
Alps  winter  after  winter,  sometimes  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  but  it  does 
not  come  from  the  sky  in  the  form  of  big 
feathery  flakes,  such  as  one  sees  in  calmer 
and  more  temperate  regions,  seldom  even  in 
the  form  of  copiplete  crystals.  For  many 
of  these  starry  blossoms  fall  before  they  are 
ripe,  while  most  of  those  that  do  attaiu  per- 
fect development  as  six-petaled  flowers  glint 
against  one  another  in  their  fall,  and  are 
broken  into  irregular  fragments. 

This  dry,  mealy,  fragmentary  snow  is  still 
farther  prepared  for  the  formation  of  ban- 
ners by  the  action  of  the  wind.  For  instead 
of  at  once  finding  rest,  like  that  which  falls 
into  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  forest  zones, 
it  is  rolled  over  and  over,  beaten  against 
bare,  jagged  flocks,  and  swirled  in  pits  and 
hollows,  like  sand  in  the  pot-holes  of  a river, 
until  finally  the  keen  crystal  angles  of  the 
fragments  are  worn  off,  and  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  dust. 

Wherever  strong  storm  wiuds  find  this 
light,  well-ground  suow  dust  in  a loose  con- 
dition, upon  exposed  slopes  where  there  is 
a free  upward  sweep,  it  is  tossed  hack  into 
the  sky,  and  borne  onward  from  peak  to  peak 
iu  the  form  of  banuers  or  cloud-shaped  drifts, 
according  to  the  velocity  of  the  winds  and 
conformation  of  the  slopes  upon  which  they 
are  deflected. 

While  thus  flying  through  the  dry,  frosty 
air,  a small  portion  makes  good  its  escape, 
and  remains  iu  the  sky  as  vapor,  for  evapora- 
tion never  wholly  ceases  even  in  the  most 
rigorous  weather.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part,  after  being  driven  into  the  sky  again 
and  again,  is  at  length  locked  fast  in  firm, 
bossy  drifts  or  in  the  wombs  of  glaciers, 
some  of  it  to  remain  silent  and  rigid  for 
many  years  ere  it  is  finally  melted  into  mu- 
sic, and  sent  a-flowing  and  singing  down  the 
mountain-side  to  the  sea. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
winter  snow  dust  in  the  Alps,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  comparatively  high  winds,  and 
the  length  of  time  that  the  dust  remains 
loose  and  fully  exposed  to  their  action,  the 
production  of  well-formed  banners  is.  for 
causes  we  shall  hereafter  see,  of  quite  rare 
occurrence.  Indeed,  during  live  winters 
spent  in  the  Sierra,  I have  observed  only 
one  display  of  this  kind  that  seemed  in  every 
way  perfect.  This  was  in  1S73.  when  the 


snow-laden  Alps  were  swept  lengthwise  by 
a powerful  norther.  I happened  to  be  win- 
tering in  Yosemite  Valley  at  the  time,  that 
sublime  Sierra  stronghold,  in  which  one  may 
witness  the  creation  of  those  forms  of  storm 
graudeur  that  are  termed  wonderful,  al- 
most every  day — storms  of  sunshine,  storms 
of  suoV,  floods,  avalanches,  changing  water- 
falls, changing  clouds.  Yet  even  here  the 
grand  gala  day  of  the  north  wind  seemed 
surpassingly  glorious. 

I was  aw  akened  in  the  early  morning  by 
the  rocking  of  my  cabin  and  the  beating  of 
pine  burs  on  the  roof.  Detached  torrents 
and  avalanches  from  the  main  wind-flood 
overhead  were  rushing  wildly  adown  the 
narrow  side  cafions  and  over  the  rugged 
edges  of  the  wfalls  with  loud -resounding 
roar,  aronsing  the  giant  piues  to  magnifi- 
cent activity,  and  making  the  entire  granite 
valley  throb  and  tremble  like  an  instrument 
that  was  being  played. 

But  afar  on  the  lofty  Alps  the  storm  was 
expressing  itself  in  still  grander  characters, 
which  I was  soon  to  see  in  all  their  glory. 

I had  long  been  anxious  to  study  some 
points  in  the  structure  of  the  ice  cone  that 
is  formed  every  winter  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  Yosemite  Fall,  but  the  blinding  spray 
by  which  it  is  invested  had  prevented  me 
from  making  a sufficiently  near  approach. 
This  morning,  however,  the  entire  body  of 
the  fall  was  torn  into  gauzy  strips,  and 
blown  horizontally  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  leaving  the  cone  entirely  dry.  And 
while  making  my  wTay  to  the  tup  of  an  over- 
looking ledge  to  seize  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  the  cone,  the  peaks  of  the  Merced 
group  showed  themselves  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  South  Dome,  each  waving  a resplen- 
dent banner  against  the  blue  sky,  as  reg- 
ular in  form  and  as  firm  in  texture  as  if 
woven  of  tine  silk.  So  perfectly  glorious  a 
phenomenon  of  course  overbore  ail  other 
considerations,  aud  I at  once  began  to  force 
my  way  out  of  the  valley  to  some  dome  or 
ridge  sufficiently  lofty  to  command  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  main  Alpine  summits,  feel- 
ing assured  I should  find  them  bannered 
still  more  gloriously.  Nor  was  I in  the  least 
disappointed. 

The  side  canon  by  which  I ascended  was 
choked  with  snow*  that  had  l>eeu  shot  down 
in  avalanches  from  the  shelving  walls  on 
either  side,  rendering  the  climbing  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  But,  inspired  by  the  grand 
vision  atop,  the  most  tedious  scrambling 
brought  no  fatigue,  and  in  four  or  live  hours 
I stood  beyond  the  walls,  upon  a ridge  eight 
thousand  feet  high. 

And  there,  in  bold  relief,  like  a clear  paint- 
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ing  on  the  sky.  appeared  one  of  the  most,  tempestuous  roar;  but  you  feel  not  i! 
imposing  spectacles  the  eye  of  man  ever  be-  lence,  for  you  are  looking  through  a 
held.  Alps  innumerable,  black  and  jagged,  sheltered  opening  in  the  woods,  as  th 
rising  sharply  into  the  azure,  their  bases  a window.  There,  in  the  iuuueriiatf 
set  iu  solid  white,  their  sides  streaked  with  ground  of  your  picture,  rises  a tnajest 
snow,  like  an  ocean  rock  with  foam;  and  eat  of  silver-firs,  blooming  in  eternal 
from  every  summit,  all  free,  and  u neon  fused,  ness,  their  foliage  warm  yellow-gree 
a streaming  banner,  from  two  to  six  thou-  j the  smooth  snow  doth  beneath  them 
sand  fed  in  length,  slender  at  the  point  of  I strewn  with  their  beautiful  plumes. 
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The  fertile  was  fair,  the  passage  smooth  and  swift; 

And  huddled  In  the  doorway,  aide  by  side, 

The  children  saw  the  little  vessel  drift 
Among  the  islands  scattered  far  and  wide, 

Where  broke  the  sea  through  many  a foaming  rift — 
A feather  wafted  by  the  wind  and  tide 
Away,  away,  to  veer  at  last  from  sight 
Round  Folly  Island,  by  Qoat  laluud  Light 

The  children  ate  their  meal  of  milk  and  bread. 

And  played  at  wreck  aud  raft  with  bowl  and 
spoon ; 

And  Job,  the  oldest,  pul  the  babe  to  bed ; 

Then,  as  the  slow,  full-freighted  afternoon 
Went  dowu  the  west  with  wake  all  fiery  red. 

And  over  Isle  and  inlet  sailed  the  moon* 

They  waited  for  their  parents,  anxious-eyed. 

To  see  them  coming  with  the  coming  tide. 


Ben’s  father  was  a fisherman— Job  Nelson. 

He  set  the  scape-grace  to  repair,  one  day. 

The  foremast  step— or  socket  on  the  keelson— 

Of  their  small  cratt,  the  Larki  moored  in  the  bay 
**  Do  it  right  now,*  be  said,  “and  do  it  well,  boh, 
Or  the  next  blow  will  bear  it  quite  away. 

T|*  wrenched  and  parted;  and  I’tu  iu  uo  hurry 
To  risk  dismasting  In  another  flurry. 


“I'll  put  that  catch  of  cod-fish  on  the  flakes; 

Then  yon  must  help  me  underrun  the  trawl* 
B*n  from  the  shelf  the  saw*  and  hatchet  takes. 
When  round  the  cove  he  bears  a comrade  call 
To  go  with  whom  his  tusk  he  soon  forsake*, 
Careless  who  mends  the  boat  or  helps  to  haul 
The  lines  that  night  Hatchet  and  saw  are  left 
Upon  the  shore,  hid  in  a rocky  cleft 


The  fish  were  pnt  upon  the  flake*  to  dry; 

Then  Job,  all  ready  for  the  voyage,  looked  round, 
And  searched  the  little  sea-port  low  and  high, 

And  called;  but  Ben  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Twss  only  the  wild  loon  that  laughed  reply, 

Over  by  Redin'*  Island— dreary  sound ! 

That  far,  half-human  call  which  sometimes  mocks 
The  seeker  for  some  lost  one  ’mid  the  rocks. 


Ben's  father  stormed,  and  gave  him  np  at  last, 
But  would  not  leave  the  trawl  another  day. 
Tbe  afternoon  and  tide  were  going  fast; 

Tbe  Lark  would  soon  be  stranded  where  she 
°I  wonder  did  the  rogue  secure  the  mast? 

Whether  he  did  or  not,  I can  not  stay; 

Ml  take  the  tools  and  mend  the  step  myself, 

!f  need  be.”  But  the  tools  bad  left  tbe  abelf. 


Job  Nelson  raved,  and  on  the  absent  one 
Volleys  of  violent  invective  poured. 

But  goodwife  Jane,  who  Joved  her  wayward  son, 
Stood  pale  and  quiet  while  her  husband  roared  ; 
Then  mildly  said,  **  I’m  sure  he  must  have  done 
The  task  you  bid,  and  left  the  toots  aboard. 

S*»  say  no  more.  I always  like  to  go 

And  help  you  with  tbe  trawl,  and  that  you  know.” 

The  young  ones  were  just  coming  in  from  school— 
A girl  of  six,  two  boys  of  eight  and  ten ; 

A babe  there  was  beside— as  seemed  the  rule 
In  every  house — of  that  sweet  season  when 
Babe*  first  begin  to  push  a chair  or  stool: 

A little  brood  much  younger  than  wild  Ben. 

Three  others  in  the  rocky  hills  were  laid. 

Where  you  would  think  a grave  could  scarce  be  made.) 


WILD  DEN. 


Pulse  of  the  world ! hoarse  sea  with  heaving  breath, 
j Swaying  some  griefs  great  burden  to  and  fro ! 

Fierce  heart  that  neither  hairs  nor  answeretb, 

! Sounding  Its  own  eternal  wail  of  woe ! 

Punctual  as  day,  unheeding  life  or  death, 

Wasting  the  ribs  of  earth  with  throe; 

j Remorseless,  strong,  resistless,  resting  never, 
j The  tides  come  iu,  the  tides  come  in  forevert 

. The  tide  came  in.  and  flooded  creek  end  cove, 
j And  spread  on  marsh  and  meadow  far  away 
; finder  tbe  moon ; and  many  » dim  sail  hove 
Softly  in  sight,  nut!  gleamed  along  tba  hay, 
j And  folded  it*  pale  wing,  no  more  to  rove; 

And  hearths  were  blight,  and  blithe  from  breexeand 
spray 

And  chasing . breakers,  fathers,  sou*,  and  brothers 
I Went  borne  to  happy  children,  wive*,  and  mothers. 

The  tide  came,  in,  and  ehoalder-deep  the  pier 
Wallowed  In  wave*  that  lapped  ami  leaped  and 
glistened ; 

And  still,  to  see  one  longed-for  sail  appear. 

The  lonesome  little  watcher*  gaxed  and  listened 
1 Until  their  fluttering  hearts  were  filled  with  fear, 
i And  beat  against  the  bare  like  birds  imprisoned. 


Tbe  mother  shod  their  simple  supper  spread, 

And  nursed  tier  babe,  and  hastened  to  prepare 
For  sea,  with  more  of  pleasure  than  of  dread. 

And  gave  the  Infant  to  tbe  others’  care, 

And  left  them  with  their  bowls  of  milk  and  bread, 
And  aUrfed  ; bnt  went  back  and  kissed  them  where, 
Grouped  in  the  open  cottage  door,  they  stood 
To  see  her  off,  and  charged  them  to  be  good. 

A*aln,  and  still  again— she  knew  not  why; 

But  as  she  quickly  turned  to  go,  there  gushed 
A sodden  tender  torrent  to  her  eye; 

And  over  her  a fearful  feeling  rushed. 

As  if  some  great  calamity  were  nigh, 

And  that  dear  babe  might  nevermore  be  hushed 
And  comforted  on  her  warm  breast  at  night; 

But  soon  she  laughed  such  fancies  out  of  sight. 

44  Yoofl!  see  ns  coming  with  the  tide  at  dark,” 

She  promised  them,  and  hurried  to  the  pier, 
Where  Job  already  bad  Ills  Utile  bark; 

Ami  d'*wn  the  steep  wharf  laddnr  to  the  sheer 
Groped  with  slow  feet,  and  stepped  aboard  the  Lark; 

Then  listened,  as  they  pushed  away,  to  hear 
The  happy  children  shouting  from  the  door, 

Aod  watched  until  her  home  wa*  seen  no  more. 
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The  smacks,  sail*  furled,  and  headed  all  one  way, 
Veered  on  the  tide  .In  the  strong  wind  which  drove 
Now  tempest-like  athwart  the  little  bay: 

Only  the  Lark  was  ubsent  from  the  cove, 

And,  tethered  to  the  buoy  where  lat’e  ahe  lay. 

The  dory  reared  and  champed,  as  if  it  strove, 
Frighted,  to  fly.  Ben  seemed  to  see  and  hear 
In  every  object  sight  or  sound  of  fear. 

Then  all  his  faults,  the  counsels  he  had  spurned. 
Thronged  on  his  heart,  like  fiends,  to  chide  and 
mock. 

The  one  bright  eye  of  the  lone  light-house  burned 
Far  off.  What  does  it  see  on  wave  or  rock. 

Or  in  the  burying  surf?  The  tide  has  turned; 

Back  to  their  caves  the  wild,  fleet  waters  flock, 
White  in  the  moon : to  any  craft  outside, 

Struggling  for  port,  a fierce' and  tyrannous  tide. 

In  bis  strange  horror  and  bewildering  fear 
He  seeks  the  landtug,  and  discovers  there, 

In  the  old  boat  abandoned  on  the  pier, 

A living  heap— Job's  face,  with  tangled  hair, 

And  in  the  moonlight  on  that  face  a tear; 

He  notes,  beside,  Job's  little  arms,  half  bare, 

And,  closely  nestled,  covered  by  his  coat, 

The  others,  all  asleep  there  in  the  boat 

He  saw  the  small  breasts  heave ; he  felt  them  breathe ; 

A shadow  in  the  moonlight,  dark  and  dumb, 

He  watched  them  for  a moment  from  beneath 
Remorseful  brows,  while  every  sense  seemed  numb 
With  inward  agony;  then  gunshed  his  teeth. 

Job  staggered  up— “Oh,  father,  have  you  come?” 
But  no  kind  father's  eyes  looked  down  on  him ; 
Only  his  brother  stood  there,  pale  and  grim. 

41  What  are  you  doing,  here  so  late  at  night  ? 
Where’s  mother?”  “Why,  she  went  instead  of 
you. 

Oh,  Ben,  I hope  you  did  the  mending  right ! 

The  tools  were  gone,  and  what  could  father  do  ?” 
Ben  gave  a groan;  recoiling  with  affright, 

The  little  boatman  wakes  his  little  crew; 

And  Ben,  arousing  from  his  stnpor,  tries 
To  quiet  them  with  well-intended  lies. 

He  launched  a skiff,  and,  cursing  smack  and  trawl, 
Leaped  in,  and  sent  the  trembling  wretches  home, 
Aud  rowed  till  on  the  outmost  island  wall 
He  saw'  the  gathering  surges  burst  and  comb, 
Loud-booming,  and  the  angered  sea  was  all 
One  awful  waste  of  tumbling  waves  and  foam : 

No  sail,  nor  any  lonesome  thing  afloat. 

Save  him,  in  his  own  tide-borne,  tossing  boat 

Stoutly  he  pulled,  and  strained  his  eyes  across 
The  runniug  surf  and  restless  rolling  sea. 

By  Vaughan’s  low  isle  and  lonely  Albatross; 

But  only  rock  and  ocean  can  he  see. 

Tumultuously  the  hoary  waters  toss 
Their  mighty  plumes,  careering  endlessly; 

And  the  beaked  breakers  with  loud  rustling  wings 
Flap  on  the  reef  like  wild,  Infuriate  things. 

Ah,  many  a time  as  to  a mad  carouse 
Had  he  rowed  forth,  to  feel  the  rush,  the  thrill, 
The  towering  surge  come  tumbling  on  his  bows; 

The  boat,  held  firm  by  its  bold  rider's  will— 

Tin;  mind's  electric  presence,  which  endows 
Even  wood  with  life  and  senseless  things  with  skill— 
Rising  triumphant,  flinging  off  the  wave ; 

Man  the  sole  master,  even  the  sea  his  slave ! 

But  now  there  Is  a fnry  In  his  brain : 

The  frolic  purpose  and  the  joy  are  gone. 

And  hut  the  practiced  power  and  will  remain. 

Brows  drenched  with  spray  and  sweat,  wild-eyed 
and  wan. 


He  mounts  the  surges,  resolute  to  gain 
The  open  sea,  and  to  the  trawl  pulls  on ; 

Finds  the  long  line  of  tossing  floats  still  there, 

But  living  object  never  any  where. 

But  what  is  this  the  slow  great  seas  uplift, 
Welteriug,  low-sunken,  glimmering  in  the  dim 
8ad  rays  of  the  drooping  moon  ? A wreck  adrift. 
With  heaving,  wave-washed  side  turned  up  at  him. 
And  through  the  gaping  ribs  a ghastly  rift: 

Some  foundered  boat  capsized.  Hie  senses  swim ; 
Madly  he  gazes  round ; on  every  side 
Rolls  billowy  desolation  wild  and  wide. 

PART  m. 

Twas  now  some  hours  since  Job  his  lines  had  hanlcd, 
Secured  the  captured  fish,  and  dropped  once  more 
His  freshly  baited  hooks;  while  Jane,  Installed 
As  mate  to  her  brave  captain,  prompt  with  oar, 
Boat-hook,  or  bait  to  help  him,  Bcarce  recalled 
The  doubts  that  shook  her  at  the  cottage  door. 
The  hold  well  stored,  the  hatchway  closed,  the  sails 
Fill,  strain,  swell  proudly,  and  the  rushing  rails 

Sweep  through  the  water,  bowing  to  the  bubbles, 
Upon  the  cheery  homeward  tack  at  last 
The  lucky  fisherman  forgets  his  troubles, 

And  hopefully  he  eyes  the  swaying  mast 
And  sun-lit  canvas,  as  the  Lark  redoubles 
Her  winged  speed  in  the  Increasing  blast; 

And  the  glad  mother  turns  across  the  foam 
Her  yearning  gaze  witii  tender  thoughts  of  home. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  talk,  they  feel 
A sudden  shock,  a lurch,  and  hear  a crash. 

The  staggering  foremast,  parted  from  the  keel, 
Drops  slantwise  down,  and  tears  a hideous  gash 
In  the  Lark's  side,  through  which  the  waters  steal, 
Rising  about  their  feet  with  ominous  splash, 

As,  pitching  heavily,  she  lies,  brought  to, 

And  sinking,  spite  of  ail  that  Job  can  da 

And  so  the  worst— far  worse  than  aught  he  feared— 
Had  come  to  pass.  Too  terrified  to  speak, 

Jane  balled  the  gushing  water,  while  he  cleared 
The  hatefy  and  strove  to  stanch  the  dreadful  leak. 
Still,  as  the  cruel  Ice-cold  waters  neared 
Her  knees,  her  waist,  she  did  not  start  nor  shriek, 
But  balled  amidst  the  fish  that  swam  about. 

Till  a great  wave  washed  in,  and  they  swam  out 

She  saw  the  escaping  fish  as  In  a dream, 

And  frantically  still  the  bucket  plied. 

But  now  the  vessel,  settling  on  her  beam, 

Turned  to  the  sky  her  glistening,  splintered  side: 
This  too  she  noticed;  and  in  that  supreme 
Dread  moment  thought  of  many  things  beside— 
Her  home,  her  babes,  three  little  hill-side  graves. 
And  her  and  Job  there  struggling  in  the  waves. 

Fast  to  the  wreck  they  cling ; but  every  sea 
Deluges  them  with  waters  deadly  cold. 

They  sink,  they  rise,  they  gaze  despairingly 
Round  the  wide  waste  of  waters  to  behold 
Some  sail;  but  only  far-off  sails  they  see. 

Faintly  suffused  with  pale  ethereal  gold. 

Across  the  fluctuating  gilded  swells, 

The  sun  is  setting  over  York  aud  Wells. 

44 Job,  are  we  lost?”  said  Jane.  41  Cling  for  your 
life!” 

He  cried ; “I’ll  save  yon.”  Round  the  sunken  deck 
lie  swam,  and  cut  the  halyards  with  his  knife, 

And,  working  in  the  water  to  his  neck. 

Lashed  spar  to  spar;  then  caught  his  sinking  wife 
Just  as  a great  wave  swept  her  from  the  wreck, 
And  drew  her  forth,  half  drowned,  with  streaming  hair. 
Upon  his  little  raft,  and  lashed  her  there— 
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On  the  drenched  canvas  stretched,  a dripping  heap. 

And  still  the  sails  descried  were  few  and  far. 

And  so  the  day  went  down  upon  the  deep. 

And  the  moon  shimmered,  and  the  light-boose  star 
Penciled  ita  ruddy  beam  across  the  sweep 
Of  wandering  watery ; white,  with  breast  to  spar, 
Shaping  his  coarse  to  reach  the  nearest  shore. 

Job  swain,  and  pushed  his  laden  raft  before. 


Still,  for  a while  tic  bravely  struggle#,  loath 
To  quit  the  raft,  which  will  not  bear  them  both. 

Off  the  dim  cape  of ‘moon-lit  Arundel 
Slowly  they  drift,  «carce  fifty  rods  away, 

Soon  to  be  swept  by  wind  and  drenching  swell 
Helplessly  ou»  across  an  open  bay, 

As  Job,  in  fierce  despair,  fdr»*ees  too  well. 

"Oh,  Jane,"  he  says,  "there  is  no  other  way. 

But  I mast  leave  you.  I will  swim  ashore 
For  help.  God  help  uaT  Hu  could  say  no  more. 

" I thought  of  that.  If  yon  are  sure  to  reach 
The  rock  and  save  yourself,  1 pray  yon,  go. 

But,  oh/’  she  natd,  “ for  their  sake,  1 beaeoch, 

Take  care.  The  sea  It?  terrible,  you  know, 

On  these  sharp  ledges."  "There's  a pebbly  beach 
Clowe  in  the  point.  Til  rest  a minute.  Ob, 

Now  must  1 leave  yoa !"  "Touch  me  first,"  said  June, 
" Dear  Job,  for  w«  may  never  meet  again." 

So  they  touched  hands  upou  the  cold  wet  most 
With  quick,  convulsive  pressure,  and  with  wan, 
Strange  faces  lo  the.  moonlight  looked  their  last. 
And  aai(l  their  last  farewell®— and  Job  wu®  gone: 


" Oh,  Job,"  said  Jane,  " ! nrn  «o  cold  1 I ache 
In  every  bone.  Dear  Job,  If  1 should  die, 

Be  gentle  with  the  children  for  tay  sake. 

Oh,  now  1 think,  I wish  U>  live,  that  l 
May  do  my  duty  better.  I!  you  toko 
Another  wife,  I hope  that  she  will  try 
To  love  our  dear  nrjds,  aud  be  kind  to  you. 
Forgive  poor  Ben  tor  what  be  failed  to  do." 


" Don’t  talk  of  dying  and  of  other  wives 
ignite  yM,"  crien  Job  ; " I’ll  get  you  safe  to  laud." 
But  terribly  and  strongly  as  he  strives, 

Not  all  the  might  of  mnuhood  can  withstand 
The  wrenching  seas  and  sharp  cross-wind  that  drives 
The  raft  away  toward  some  more  distant  strand. 
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Annas*  the  brtfftUer^  nl  tin*  ppdki  arid  bur*, 
Darting  will.  desperate.  ftpevti  hi*  during  pixAv* 


At*  any  shape  nr  trtwitov,  wAch  may  bu  ! 0|  . , \ < 

!*iuuto  or  shape  lit}  long#  yet  drvada  to  ^bo  i,ati  *bif  Diougld  .that  uv<rf  fcheslioold  beftr 

That  try  *g»bi.  Anti  now  ehe  ‘fisdfhh** 

FXe  ronofle  An?  cape,  from  cove  lo  Coni  He  rmye.  Ben  la  so  good,  lw  UUie1»WrAo  ii/Sur j 
Awd,  n»  the  iwjojrf  te  fQrftitt$  comes  at  )a*t  ; Now,  if.sho  dir*,  aUe  iyelfc  that  UdM*  be»t~ 

To  Oli)  Fort  Bestbr  which,  hall  In  »lmdcm,  «hmv«  To  told  her  |mlms  with  tmd  kindred  npdi 

A )oug  low  shape  tipou  th*  alilngU*  fast.  In  her  dear  horn.-,  ami  then  lx  laid  to  rnt 

'PhroQgH  thro bjing.  kelp,  rojlud  in  tfli*  mtdbr»tow:*  fly  gentle  bund*  beside  those  ittUe jjrav^ 

K»n»  rm'juv  foaming  jaws  that  bold  Ife  taut,  And  not  to  perish  In  the  cold  dark  vtaye«L 

He  ebooHi  blji  skiff  aabore,  und  stoops  beBhio  ‘ . . , „ . v ; 1 ^ 

That  long  low  silane  left  stranded  by  the  Ude:  ! ??*e,  TtlHt  <hot,^t> 

. ; With  tbrobblug  life#?  reiurn,  bfir'  ipltid 

A mans  of  epare  end  twisted  rapes,  jstfll  wet  Top  nulgbftors  now  coma  berrying,  enjoiwa  wen 

Prom  Um  roe«difi£  wave*,  with  flecks  of  spume  on  And  whittsfflced,  eager  women,  att  «*>  kind. 

The  dark,  dr *nr hod  Hai)*  and  sonnahiug  drtrkcr  ytt—  Some  chay  to  sgnri?  the  sick,  and  some,  With  Ben, 
A shadow' in  the  shadow,  ghastly,  kuimm,  Fill  forth  hi  boats  and  *fc.mir  the  coatft  to  fln  i 

Btretchnd  on  tin?  tuft  Mcxfitar  ami  tton  have  met  The  missing  hump  while  «pr>trg*  triumphantly 
CoW  to  the  touch/;. App* IU  ng.  droops  tjbe  wornon.;  The:  glorious  sun  from  out  the  glorious  sen. 
lit  lifts  her  from  f he.  rnDv  nml  kneeling  Unary, 

Bends  <mn  ber*  to  terror  and  d^pair.  far-olf  flag  of  smoke  a etoam-shlp  trim* 

Across  tpe  fiery  errb  : uhd  here  and  there, 

*'  Mptbitr  K — 0 Oml 1 you  are  upr  itead  :1H  He  Bike?  On  the.  blue  dome  of  ocean,  tucking  suite 
A runv  flask  from  .his  c n&t  In  furiuna  hsule,  Imiicejt  and  brighten  lu  the  purple  air. 

And  for  Ihp  flmt  dmo  tn  his  wild  yoitth.  mato  Forgetting  death  and  ^vreek  and  rathlem  gnlwr, 

At  the  fasti!  The  broad  bright  nwn  Is  murv«tmw)y  Ddr  l 


vVit»s  nub  of  its  bad  cnttfftnfc. 

•The  gi vest  it  lUtle  moan  of  *p«h>.;  *r«t  wak^i 
Slowly  to  cdaaciohshviifr  of  rtnrnig  arms  placed 
Around  her,  and  a sbodoky  yi^iy.i  bowed 
Above  tier  In  a sort  or1  dreamy  nluitd. 

And  for  the  first  time  hi  Ida  IfVs  he  pray  a 


To  lleaven,  tx>  her,  with  fnlnglwt  oaths,  s»  U 
FroCanlty  and  prayfir  wera  kin.  lie  lays 
FiiU  half  )ii?:  garments  on  hisr  iu  the  skiff, 

And  pnahf^  olf  in  the  moorp#  thlm  laet  rays ; 

And  rtnva  away  hy  eombre  cove  and  cliff. 

And  mi  tbrauah  flash  big  vhr^e  .and  ebndnwy  ah*,. 

I nd«r  the  ligld-hmiKe  juntern'a  t'lreanilng  ghim 

Mfrliavlilb-  Mil'  11U)m  ouhS  lh  sunk  lu  «>j»p 

And  roetfril  eluuiberj  MU,  with  dinlnl  din, 

Which  fills  f be  bv»m».>  u»d  wrikes  thi>m  frptn  theii  tiieeiv, 
A SDddijn  bemlimig  (ori^  ctmicH  bunting  it;. 
Staring  with  ftMr,  upright  rt»«^  ynnpggiere  Jrkp, 

And  »ee  what  their  brbtHgr  fieiiiHinin 

Behriug  a black  bdrd(?vi  no  bta  mm 
In  the  gray  «ia%yh,-  snft  vhokt&tg'  loji'd  «Urm. 

* ‘ <£u!ok  } tor  the  for  file  mugHho^,  run  f 

Mother  is  dnxtvned  t*  Halt  uaktA),  frum  ibe  eh**!, 
Wilt*  Mob*  id  terror  - apendf)  the  olfleet  r,m*. 

The  others,  d ordering,  whlapejriflgt  ^ I»  she  desn 
*‘l^ap  their  etifiid  fnimK  jvhlh?  the  remorseful  son 
la  getting  IHd  into  timlr  soft  wann  lwi<i. 


Ox-goad  titu)  t-^rk  down  <nv  the  beach  cn-  c-A*yy. 

Arid  tram  the  nearest  thfio  r»n«  ready  Mp. 

'Tii?  doitft : the  slow,  umvx.idy  oiet*  rtott^ 

With  a dread  htutfeu  noemg  in  the  <t*rt 

Bi^hie  the  lit  tie  gmvea  !»■  /tfhnpet!  another  : 

Then  the  ewd  bn  rial.  Iier  own  lift  wirce  won 
F»%»m  dfikttb  at  home  Hflll  lay  the  Meuk.  wan  mother , 
But  with  the  otHhlren  walked  flu*  nhWp«4>«* 

His  hat  plnckcd  rtrmeJy  un  bl»  luun-7-thelr  hrpther 
From  that  ttrrtff  ft»rtlir  and  .father,  botti  it%  ^n©^- 
Kdge  u*  his  heart,  And  on  his  bon  ed  eon)  set 
Tke  tbprpy  cwvva  ol  sorrowv  vain  regret. 
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THE  MOHAWK  VALLEY  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 

y he  safely  averted  that  in  no  acc-  his  character,  which,  from  its  bluff,  nu  as* 
of  the  northern  colonies  were  the  sumirig  sociability  and  hearty  generosity, 
i so  numerous  or  mo  influential,  when  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  attach* 
muttering*  of  discern  tent  were  beard  went  of  an  unlettered  population,  lmd  also 
hellions  Boston,  a*  along  the  valley  given  to  liis  opinions  the  force  of  legal  an- 
ohawk.  Many  condition*  conspired  thority  among  the  white  inhabitant*  of  the 
the.  cause  of  the  crown  popular  and  valley.  Their  faithful,  unwearying  friend 
1 there  that  were  lacking  to  the  in  peace,  and  their  leader  in  war,  hi»  name 
cient  settlements ; prominent  among  was  a tower  of  strength  throughout  Try  on 
le  almost  absolute  power  that  Sir  County;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  his 
Johnson  had  obtained  over  the  hith-  opiuioua  upon  such  a momentous  question 


TUK  6ITK  or  OLl»  FOET  SGUCyLKE. 


as  this  should  have  great  weight  with  them 
in  forming  their  own. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  crown,  whose 
interests,  in  common  with  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors, he  had  upheld  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess, his  services  were  abruptly  terminated 
at  the  time  when,  most,  of  all,  they  wen* 
needed,  lie  died  suddenly  at  Johnson  Hall, 
Johnstown,  June  *24,  1774. 

Neither  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  his  suc- 
cessor in  title  ami  estates,  nor  his  son-in-law, 


erto  hostile  Iroquois  and  white  settlers  alike. 
He  was  the  only  white  man  who  bad  any  ex- 
tended influence  over  the  surrounding  sav- 
ages, who,  without  him,  hud  been  the  cruel 
and  relentless  foe  of  the  young  communities, 
and  his  noble  qualities  and  gracious  deeds 
had  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  settlors. 

By  the  Indians,  not  only  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, hut  of  further  western  tribes,  he  was 
regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Long 
association  with  him,  and  great  respect  for 
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i iifiauiimttdry  spoor  li- 

UM*  oFmftt  y nppo  cp  t- 
ed  Ijj  %ypi$ . hntdiet 

timMigteiint  (flO  &vtr 
. tl^DU^Ute,  ’■  Owtt;  ,.:.pi 
iitest  held 

imik^H  up  hy  the 
Jiv]hDi!*oii*i  an  <3  a party 
' OtJoVAlmfs  with  some 
• / • ywAmt*-  :au<l  ooneid- 
«?r-4WtGbrawlmgi  sml 
&'■  /4  mujedfatolv  utter,  Su 
§£  J»s>)j ii  . fort)  fitfd , John- 
sou,  ifelJi  and  Argam 
i /reA  a ho Ay  o f St*tf feb 
^ liUrWajJ tiers,  t*>  tie 
$ number  of  one  bum 
tired;  uTi^  fifty,  ivhoni 
be  armed  to  the  mAh  ♦ 
wi  th  ibn  Iwtwfhtfi  of 
^uppf^awn^  aity  jfujs 
tbftt  exhHdtmnb  i>C 
'.'.  ’<&b»sitf?&-)<m/  . */ 

fb  rtican  timfc 
vifteird  authorities  be&aiu?  su»- 
time  0^1i>u*d  ;Guy  Jtabugun.  wa# 
4^4l^l%bt«  and  wn»e^  j using  Ink  'wufcfrrtB|y\  Villi  tlier  In- 

Ity  the  anl  of  **  Miss  Molly/'  a Mohawk ! iYuim  td-  alinfMt*A  -llikm  from  the  tnihso  hfv 
woimiii ! \v&<>  Imd  liV«4  inariy  y*>#r#  with  tfie  j their  wl^id  •.'iioightojRS,  and  - to  induce  tlu?m 
old  Imvohot  iti  Ad  cujmvmvil  relations  and  \ tci  declare  tbeiti»el\ea  lum^servedly  for  the 
t bottle ri uou^ ekoftian«»iff  her l>nit)ier/rhAy~  “ Khig.  M«.  bad  hi  toroATTr  removed  .the' 

endan^goa^  better  known  to  fame  as  Joseph  K^Samntd  Ricklamh  a missionary  among 
Braun,  they  still  niaiiataiwed  tlin  aaremleney  !|  tho  fJbeidbA  who  wsus  a stiiiich  patriot,  and 
over  til*  Indians  liiol  £jf  William  bad  exec- ; to  whose  jpihivuee'  U to  be  attributed  the 
Band,  though  u>.  ft  diminish e4  degree.  Hut  \ posi fcrbid  tafcrdr  by  tlfe  OneidM  0 ojriug  Jbp 
tbd  wMte  ikitto'ii of  t/ba-  l-atrugglts,  ami  t?^  ki&ViVl  aid  ^bieh  tbby 

far  flic  iW  pikt  Jtotciiht^  winv  biiil  g«yt>  to  the  X^ivintud  bow 

puabed  fijt/tbr-t  yal^y- frdnl  AlWciy  J'.iawifiyVx  ..ijiritbf  >cHiuo  fp  the  AfOiny  oom- 

m far-  '$*■■  and  of  that  i b^nds  that  lv~v  ^kJs  inciting  CbdMo- 

piiidfc  of  CrormunM  who  bad  emi grated  fr<mi ; Iraw.kp1  to  vude^iee.  Apprebeudtug  mm* 
thB  Paitttlbiite  iu  tlftSf*  add  sivtllf'd  upon  the  ; ofieoBive  oetbm  upon  their  part,  Cbloncl 
ri(fh  alia  vial  VdtomdaiidB,  huoAvn  as  ilia  Jobitsun  led  tfefc  eaUey  riMfetly  XV  Jabev  aud 
German  Flats  sotne  t^eti  yeat^  lateL  were  ill ; haafenect  to  Ontario  aoM*  mi  pa  uied  by  Brant 
•disposed  to  submit  to  the  lia-ucbty  bearing  ! aud  the  t^o  Boilers;  Here  a grand  count* it 
of.  til  can  new  Hedged  English  aristocrats,  v.as  held  w'it.k-  the  western  imUdit«/witb 
who,  with  other  country  gentkni^Ti  of  the  | ■diittering  resuifa ; and  of  bet  a fow  days' 
sa»ie  |tstteritf  ttHSHuied  a high  and  mighty J pbfleyuig:  with  theiu,  Uc.  eiarN'd  for  Mopt- 
htyljs  of  detiliug  with  the  poorer  '•oloimfs } real,  cu  companied  by  an  unja^ing  deba/a 
and  when  the  openly  avow  Hi  seiiivniont^  of  j tiOh «ac ftqimyMtd  waftiorH,  >ytdeh  lo  thar 
&S&  rehellioUh*  New  Fogbnnbrs  found  iboir  | w <?rc  lipon  their  arrival  j^r^u  ad  tai  to  go  into 
w*y  Ihe  Hu#oij  HjrUl  ujif  he  Malta wkf  j thjxkorvied  of  King 

fWy  Wei  with  heathy  approval  lrorr*  Tfie  WU^/wtifr  woirf,  ninr  itY 

srordy  bmdmvr*,  now  thoroughly  disgustod  | rnivjrirityjuoi,  dnnug  th»s  ri/no/heeu  fur  from 
with  any  thhig  EngUsh.  j vnaetive.  Their  e<umni tieeK  orgmure.d  the 

/ffie  howsi  of’tits  raa^acWfHVli^ar  then  ! peci^Jo  i m ilHl a,  aW.tfatyk  up»>n-:  ihgm- 
termed,  at  .Go ti cord  and  Lexiiigtoti,  which  I stlVes  the  eVvfi  and  tnUitary  jurisdiet  ioTt  of 
kpf^ad  thrungh  the  colonies  like  w ild-tire,  • Try  cm  County  , Tii6y  de])0spd  tho  sheriff,  a. 
thrvw  the  yeiituunry  of  rile  Valley  in  Jo  a fe-  *tnneh  W:nd  v>vorU>unng  Tory,  by  Tiixme  A1 
<g€  ol‘ Aii/itenfohf,  The  Dnteli  nn<vi-rof.pr«i-  ; White-,  and.  appoui t^id  ah  dija^hy 

Tff b>Hl)y  slow  to  fit3gCH\.  whs  stirred  by  *M&  i ardent W'liig  i h h Ik  plimc,  Cft h >nel  /obu  Frsy,. 

11 » g<5« <5^ * >ltsti ■ * . '!trj.iiil‘jH.cftt^  ;re.efe|fi^ti  f WIi|tcrf  iutvitfe  ivpou  sjiowiug  his  call* 
*vf)t>y  tii<yT\iry  eiemen y nt  Jolut^t-oyy nfin u>  \ tMtipt  fin-  the  Provinci^is,  limi  mrresteil  n 
an  angry  uHiHty  And  j«>|i^tidikl'ty'-  itiiiti'  .' by  tht  Damn  of 
power  »-*.oiild  subdue.  Meetings  wore  eidied  dAeob  Fonda,  npon  .some  trtfUng  ptvi^xt, 
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Be  immediately  bp to  ^itrpl»5v  moral  ^iua  ‘;  iti*>  ffiufoft*,  ytm; VpStt^nktplaf'k%;  fcifr  ItivYmton 
*hm. wuce  he  crn*  powe.rtea#  to  use  of. hr*!  j of  the  valley  at  tb.i*  head  of  o lumr  w lu 
oiegm* ; nrnl  Ahitn SeltiiyU*r  foutitlj  diatis  4U/i- ^>jpJ«Sj ' awl . they  li»d.  #worn 
tlifrt  hr  wrt3*  ire  :yiol:iburi  of  hr*  purok,;  se-  ! fco  & w fifth agh  th  o v n\  Ivy  like  a renting 
e.rfdiy  thftf  igg  ting  tlie  neigh lion ng  ludto^  j demoidj!.  c£ R 
to*  ln>« till ivaa  that?  likely  to  -work  j the  iniproawwy  that  thp 

iu&fitfr  mtodlmf  along ’the  frontier.  Ite-  j U£$l$  *u>mmtftiilhi3s5  white  & \ay1  to-' 

U*nr>i nincopdn  vigorous  measure*  at  onv^s  [ iitlly  defend Almost  within  the  grasp  of 
%hdrvl^f  miiiieyiititnly  &i#pufdhe«V  t’otonol  rihto  h$diJe ^ iiA<l  >udr  &e*tn  the  iMt 

Jhi^tpo  w t |Ii  n del aplmioof  fo  -yaptilfO:  tliey-of  th^.ydn#«nc^vb^'irig ^'ori^>that;'<^0Ti;-' 
troahientimc  harmior,  ami  thus*  end  flic  motr.  ■''gren*  directed  Denerul  &ebu.vl*r  to  strength- 
ten  Bat  loyidiiA  lYieuds  r»  Albany  hoo  ( j >*u  the  <ieieiic«eft  of  the  oxpofreA  valley  With 
warning  without  dolity:  ;n>d  as  Colonel  Day-  l aH  po.sytbU-  speeiL  Accordingly;  Onhnnd 

ton arrived  af  the  ehtft^rjy  edge  $£;  $&$:#$*• %~zii ,*eiif  up  to  Fort  Stfthwtx,  hfHh 
Inge,  Sir  John,  with  a large.  body  or  teHiinth  ] order*  io  push  forward  Dir  work  ui’rcliadd- 
aiut  retaumr*,  struck  hild  >f#>  groat  north- j ing  that  ohti(|uat.ed  fortress  ay ft  I)  the  r<t- 
Wi.  iWo^'f.  atitflifctj  for  lu^  lito,  Being  nm^ :!  most  energy, -fin  in  ratfe  df  Hti  invd^idn  if 
fr&My: *ri|.m.p|ud[ ■ aid  provisioned,  tk&jf  anf~  ; would  he.u  frxbst  fa&YM&mg  AhatuAle  -the, 
fertnl  ierrUdy,  and  renehvjl  Mont  mil,  .after  | eiietuy’N  ptogroiw. 

hmetevn  days  of  incredible  hardship**,  iv  a j Tim  iVo;t  had  lawn  built,  early  W tUo  year 
Jumd  ldiiahlo  cmnidioio  Sir  doh»Yr«  va^C  <:a-  j 175$  during  Avhut  w vonmuody  kfibvfh  ns 
r.af  »v  -Av  i th  i u ^uiglt  o^vo  pUdiy  the  largest  j the  ^ nlci-  tho  Eiigi  t^h  t iVn- 

oyW  rftyinAi.Tij  any  dne  in  An  in  i\\n  wthmwa  J ornl  ntid"  c<(itin^otKhrd  Ato*0JW 

•‘yitoget her  \y\ th  Die  pcr^ooal  [’ ‘ grYut  ouiry of 

hV  left  behind  to  hi*«  ibglit,  were  eoidtecH- : Us  ^Ui.r-i-Don yt;-9f-W-- i^adily  f»e»u  •w;hf*rk\ii  14 


oum  >5#  k 7 fas  0 'kSfajii « *oWf. 


amt  tlmufoo  rmumhjjng  down  iy  tnmt  $nx~ 
gftvtm  kit 

; TJjifc  plan  hml  . *Y&ri»;fi.i} ly;  jwififttwd  in 

Ltmftinu  iUld  «}(«Mr It**  ^UvrosMql  IS*tHC  t lift  111 
tigmte  son/tvi**  of  iboStiftbU  cwiftft 


Mtf'ffiyq  pltiir  x he  fbiWUl  fniUtiW 
fan*;  r*ar  f*oa<U  fjnxia  a*  at  pi m*ure  bt  mrrff 
ow7  &tni  *o>*  otiuUnt  with  miking  m pa#  « 
M*4f  \'S*rbMt*f\j>ntie-.for  xavh  +\*i<fht  but  rob 
f/j  0/  our  #k»4<  >T>«*  on d o 0 ei ' U aorf*  irtih  a 
d*\il  o/  toctvHrv  tffi&t&tiinfl 
UtxgMjtft  wd  or*  tftntrolJft  to 
AbWHr<t^  tAtfi  f*rr  OWiyed  to 
fa  tfa*W  wftVrfitkw*  w run 
*1 to  **zk  pf  hi*#  M Hrdet'td  «W 
pf  vinyl  hi  w we 
tod  to  put  fhcirXnfrmcx  tkp  hriftr 
tit,  Jfowxtiun  they  force  Away  |Ap 
ffiyb  ItcntHtu*  who  pwcrttlfy  at- 
hn$  trtfh  thfjr  & orw»y  1$aS  we 
■rndfl  &*  utoia  a Xwmitf  of  xro* 
plvy\»9  ibp*  and  paying  a/ha  fever 

they  i’Ikvh  fa  tkmxud v* 

Frrurc  which  it  nmv  be  iii- 
.tWml  tbftt  lh*  iiceiiswi  J»ar- 
bxnA*j»  w?n>,  ue  their  Jinport- 
«aat*  pro*  atid‘  " 

tT^avrorui  our  i»Khrt>v  Ut*  \oatcP 
Ail  jt^a  rimy » Rg*  r ttt**  fott&Mvrijl*  ' 

gflea  for  i ibeity  at *vbry  Wtituiu , ; 

\*r*  uxtt*  ixd^i  uUT  .»  product  nf'  ti 

thib  fotelfatfyltiil  . 

iftie  footstep*  : 

(»t  ficiajiv  iisii  it*  fM,  uuli  wmaod  C'V 

pr^rCcT^'^.if  the.f^T^ftivc:  ■ r /v:-Av 

N^rwitU^taadia^  tlm  labors 
of  Ltyipuel  l>jtek»ii  upmt  t JiA'dH;.  ■'■•!•; 
topidiimi.  Wifclu*?  Vtrtopsl  1*8 tot  S V : - X 

Kw*:‘  ■ :'^,  ^':-*£rv:: 

* tu^i  bLvau^iinitt*d  rffiiuaiwif)  of 
tlw  tort  m ApHt,  l777/iVb)#  tf 

gat  «w*lv:;1^^WiiiUfci  but  aU-  , • 

H©lni«>Kr  aijl^iaiiiljt%;  the  nnly  ’CSSSStSCSjSS^S 

bj‘.: V.  -v.^v-' 

Duyiwi  MijJ  > in  HV  ; ; 

uniub  ;t*> ifut 
Gaiwifcvviir»rt  ti&i:  U>  W.orjt  vt itli  a 
Utnvf*  'beitirtr.  if 

blc, . Sb>^  ; and 

won  *fl4!rj*pn$*l  Py  tWoael  Witkft 

ifcjrul  }«!<  — iif 

iw  Wi  rnaib»»  jitt^k  uf 

aiui  •■*..  i^^iinurv-irt  m 

f i t tfn m^r  Ui^  rxit 

l't;  a A>t^f  jjiiaitV  and 

j iHsKiiily  f bTUU^b  tbi,‘  jir»/^rivsK  of  u king  ?vntl 

jJ4T‘»r4>n* 

^uibcrior  of  1 777  €o!oti't*i  Barry 
»‘ ilj }♦» » iTii •< y witff  ibo  d.O- 
^.uf  of  ^it gnym:*  n pun  Kurt 'born  Now  Vork. 
njilffj  Afinitroat  :to  i)brreu^},  VrhmtP  lie 

frjrguat  a amj 

• bti,  if  ad/  r t4i<V  (4&il  nl  Sfr  jobu  joha- 

mju  JfW'tfh  Mrunf  ^vr  » in  rlie 

itnfcifli  ta  vi^i- 

itv  if  Uittt  i«!»  tin*  r#i'  };k.K)  iigbt- 

iog  un  it.  Fi^iii  is'teive^f)  -fe  tbo 

ttfciur t uf  TyiVri^  bit  tbct  Mtd*UH  k 

fallhjv  by  tin/  n utor  rmiio^  with  (he  ititen- 


i a a very  gn/at.  dogrV  <\.  { t 'n#  msfctv i<d  fur 

a ihw*  iifthly, .•!'•<*• i^jpcumy^gt 
tliif  :de^iglb  UHV1  i ^ fora : iaf^ ' a d wa«t rou»i 
dvfi-UJ  will.*?  bit/f  hrrn  T*'gar*JHl  by 
atifJuw  w.  n ti(okt  ib&Wrty  * dm-', 

f i HUil  to  nveut  w ill i 4,«aViiii0it:  aiid : gra  l ift  ii  ig 
su^cr^. 

Tim  iomlerjj  to  wtrotn  wit^  it»|r nmfed  tl/i 
o'.nobv*  r »0  f hiv  (*i:.}M‘«ium!.t  nHlaio^v  did  ov- 
»rv  tiling  witliiii  thoir  p.itv*;.r  to  hrM?^  it  f> 
ita  doHf'matua^  tntrini*1»/nii,  S.t*  the 

jtiuri ma.iuliir,  wm  uftlo.ifJr  ittarkf  ii 

l>;  a go o»i  wlio 

h;i«i  <•  ru:*'  !$f  tM  .^H'r  ige  »illi**S,  lUkl  Avh<>ic 

aimr^  is  ft|i|M  nr  both  i-fiir’ 

foroiatmu  uiud  aii^iUpt^d  ^Xt^iUxon  pf  fbt, 
prOtO'<vV,  ^ a>>  tosy*^id  p OouM  ttip 
eydi  and  pOVrgi^!l  fbwf  i.lu'  ^w  JiuiU^  .ovo.i; 
]«md»Or<4<i  ? ihp  mil^r  uf  tlfe'  iinVtidilng  hiMV 
man  h tlim.uuli  tlm  .‘ihmno  ^{i.ici- 

Ui^b  ^liOwsjr  mit  Vdift  PXttiSbnZ  of  t*t(  h*OI‘- 
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sulky  sHei^o,  i\ ma  with  loud -rising  miu*  ; iin  tin*  mu  linn,  very  dark  indeed 

uiUw  rtf  diaapprobtiiion,  \vJikdi  mudi  the  •j-TUra  impatient  growUng  of  1m  jin&ii*  he^rd 
eakVa  yf  iii»,wn  i\( . chief  eoimiiitmt.  Within  : faimiv 'from  .without , savor*  ouiitjociHly  of 
the  iminmirr  *>f  lit*  little  fort  aw  gathered  * inanlMmUnation,  of  po^ible  revolt.  Hw  *d- 
around **  ru*b»  laid p some  dozen  officer**,  bnan 1 ticers  jure  young,  mexpecion-ceil,  and  full  af 


i&rf^Wififtfc&ea ; life  iri^?r  an 

their  wen  for 

tdd  H’efkinaer  ip  his  hppfoiia  to 

h at  f -breed  Thmna*  8p$* irrer  for  support.  A 
biuvfetoil  b ♦u't  hn  i ’ay  iig'as;  t hi$  ftponvor  was, 
ami  ftp  m»ny  jea m a ^iatifU  fi*» pud  of  the 
fxdoinSdfl, 


, _^.,n .... P | ■■  | ,^..v ,, 

pingoow  pftirf  then  W Kf*ttlr.<  \viT)(  a qiwt.  prpa  <if  &K  iAig^rV  jlrepjvraiipijih  aod  be, 
deeiafre  iyor$,  armie  mid  more  than  uinbiid ^mfy  drber,  VfoUldiiavw  had 

again  regittidug  hi*  toian*bi  with  a !wk  of  iiidprnfy^-hy  wn^fi  of  a mi-tain  rude,  urn- 
rruiHded  r^pnitaibillty  trpmi  hia  brave  fupe  i» wy  .ehw|ti'#oee,.  audu  r^iitrdjfAi  for  thofr* 
that' rate  mb  tii*  m the  morning  wear*  on,  nrigb  ktunvi^l^i*r>nmUitu  wavfjjic — ‘Over Hi*' 
arid  which  all  ihul  Hi* rep-  mind*  of  die  HettU.r^  *u  a rpluior  inoiueut. 

;ai  roiirarg<r  ctiirt'w>4.  uVemime  »rhWi&  Tin*  Tint  wow  h# ail* Ids  wary  Wp^tA 
m Gexiftrai  NlHioIa*  Herkimer,  a brave,  uwm  abou*  caution  umi  dit*eiplmof  wantti)g*nft.li«< 
;m»!  true,  who  Mr  mao*  p\w  hm»  sors>d  the  terrible  lepubihiHi  of  Ifiayeiidciuegwi  and 
<aim*  of  iitmiiiiiity  fan h fully  ; hum  iV>r  many  the  fctrenglli  of  the  ftjK\aud  finally  his  yik'tih 
ywm  been  a iiiaui  vd  might  hr  the  valley  for  at  ieaat  a fM  onting  tmrty  in  the  r ati,  »nd 
wtthmi'ulH , has*  In;  hi  innumerable  enmicils  j some  decree  of  order  in  mate  hip;',  are  gma 
with  the  Indmtm,  aud  led  many  v"4>04Uti<«wjr  |e4  by  rthemta  i^f. derision-  ami.  loud  crioa  of 
through  forest  doiilos  and  dmoml  Awaiups  ; “ Lead  ua  on  t irad  um  i m !" 
after  them  when,  in  the  judgment  of  The  j Herkirner.bJ  tlfeapair.  turn  a th«  clnit>u* 
eoiouies,  they  »tood  in  nerd  of  oorrectiim  j of  (dVictrH,  brit  iiptb  no  anpp<irt  fitim  them 
or  dlni&ti semen t;  and  btw  dfiwjttipgly,  [One  ot  two  of  fdnv  more  «>l<!orly  do  indeed 
nettled  nearly  the  goal  ofliia  twtld.v  lahdfa. ; yield  a vacillating;  &ort  of  jtojrporl,  but  or< 

J in » u £«}j j om  pb-.isiiut  uu'unh  dbi  tiie  Ur«vef ; speedily  w‘l^Tir*ed  by  ibv  ^ouaig  eololnelci,  now 

bluff  old  patriot  aftaip  this  goal,  ilia  way  ia  * tdaiu*'»rmta#»f  Metittn;  itVttrihg  that  he  «w> 
*uy  tiling  but  eje&r  to  him  IW».  he  paeon  ] b>s»i  till  control  over  thin  turbolont  gonin 
ws Hi  foUlwi  aruu*  -iui^  th»?ughtfal  l that  he  has  e>  okt-d  by  any  further  oiforU  at 

'•*1.  hV,.-S«>.  m.-l% 
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restraint,  Herkimer  gives  a reluctant  assent 
to  the  now  almost  universal  demand.  He 
and  such  other  officers  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  horses  spring  iuto  their 
saddles;  the  baggage  wagon,  covered  by 
weak  or  lazy  patriots,  starts  rumbling  down 
the  rough  road ; and  with  cheers  of  gratifi- 
cation the  impatient  rank  and  file  shoulder 
their  flint-locks,  aud  in  utter  disregard  for  or- 
der, discipline,  or  any  thing  else  save  reach- 
ing their  destination  as  quickly  as  possible, 
swarm  around  it,  and  trudge  on  impetuously. 

The  old  road  that  led  west  from  Fort 
Dayton  was  at  best  but  a rude  path  through 
the  wilderness,  in  mauy  places  almost  im- 
passable ; aud  despite  their  hot-headed  ar- 
dor, the  advancing  force  travelled  but  slow- 
ly. They  crossed  the  river  at  old  Fort 
Schuyler  (now  Utica),  and  encamped  the 
next  day  some  six  miles  further  on,  a little 
west  of  the  present  village  of  Whiteslmrougb. 
From  this  point  General  Herkimer  sent  for- 
ward an  express,  consisting  of  Adam  Helmer 
aud  two  associates,  to  apprise  Colonel  Gan- 
sevoort  of  his  .approach,  and  to  concert  meas- 
ures of  co-operation.  Their  arrival  at  the 
fort  was  to  be  announced  by  three  successive 
discharges  of  cannon.  The  task  assigned 
this  trio  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  none  of 
the  easiest,  since  the  intervening  forests 
were  filled  with  hostile  Indians  intent  upon 
preventing  any  communication  between  the 
settlements  and  the  beleaguered  fortress. 
However,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
fort  late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  and  the 
concerted  signals  were  immediately  fired. 
General  Herkimer’s  intention  w'as  to  cut  an 
entrance  through  to  the  fort,  and  arrange- 
ments for  a sally  were  accordingly  made  by 
Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  the  purpose  of  di- 
verting the  enemy’s  attention  from  Herki- 
mer’s movements. 

Unfortunately  the  old  general  had  in  form- 
ing this  plan  calculated  without  his  host. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th  his  men,  who 
had  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  re- 
main quiet  during  the  preceding  day,  broke 
out  into  something  very  like  mutiny.  They 
declared  that  the  express  had  in  all  proba- 
bility been  captured  or  murdered,  and  that 
Ihe  same  fate  was  in  store  for  them  if  they 
frittered  away  their  time  in  idle  waiting, 
while  their  brothers,  fathers,  and  friends 
were  starving  in  the  fort  only  eight  miles 
away.  Their  loud  complainings  alarmed  the 
commander,  and  he  hastily  summoned  a 
council  of  his  more  prominent  officers,  and 
laid  the  situation  before  them,  with  a view 
to  determining  upon  some  course  of  action. 
The  officers  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
press  forward. 

Among  them  we  may  see  spruce  young 
Colonels  Cox  and  Paris,  standing,  slim  ami  j 
straight,  glittering  in  the  morning  sunlight,  j 
not  without  a sense  of  their  own  dignity  , 
and  local  importance,  wrnthfully  impatient  I 


of  the  grave,  sober  dictates  of  their  yeoman 
superior,  ami  smiling  contemptuously  at  his 
cautious  prudence.  Colonels  Visscher  and 
Klock,  and  others  in  authority,  we  see  dim- 
ly in  the  meagre  chronicles,  grouped  about, 
also  with  a tendency  toward  insubordina- 
tion, or  at  best  with  a wavering  respect  for 
their  commander’s  judgment.  Here,  too,  is 
boisterous,  burly  Sampson  Sammons,  whose 
irrepressible  love  of  liberty  and  brawls  had 
long  ago  lifted  him  into  notoriety  and  a 
quasi -leadership  among  the  more  advent- 
urous of  the  settlers,  aud  who  is,  we  doubt 
not,  heartily  sick  of  all  this  talking  aud  ju- 
nction. Before  this  council  Herkimer  grave- 
ly lays  the  situation,  urges  the  impatient 
leaders  to  remain  where  they  are  until  re- 
enforcements  can  come  up,  or  at  least  un- 
til the  signal  of  a sortie  shall  be  heard 
from  the  fort.  In  his  opinion  it  was  folly 
for  a thousand  illy  equipped  militia  to  at- 
tack an  intrenched  force  of  twice  that  num- 
ber of  well-armed  troops  aud  notoriously 
cunning  Indians — the  flower  of  the  famous 
Six  Nations. 

His  temperate  words  only  added  fuel  to 
the  flame.  Colonels  Cox  and  Paris  angrily 
retorted  that  they  had  come  to  fight,  not  to 
w'atch  others  fight,  aud  wound  up  by  de- 
nouncing Herkimer  to  his  face  as  a Tory 
and  a coward.  Suppressing  his  rising  indig- 
nation, the  old  patriot  replied,  with  forced 
calmness,  that  he  considered  himself  placed 
over  them  os  a father,  and  that  lie  did  not 
want  to  get  them  into  any  difficulty  from 
which  he  would  be  powerless  to  extricate 
them.  “ You,”  said  he,  “ who  want  to  fight 
so  badly  now',  will  be  the  first  to  run  when 
you  smell  burnt  powder.” 

Swelling  with  virtuous  wrath  at  this  in- 
sinuation, the  young  officers  hotly  renewed 
their  reproaches  of  senile  cowardice  and 
want  of  fidelity  to  “ the  cause,”  which  this 
time  met  with  an  echo  of  approval  from 
those  around. 

Thoroughly  enraged  at  last,  the  stout  old 
general,  with  flushed  face  and  gleaming  eye, 
cried,  “ March  on,  then!”  In  an  instant, 
with  a great  shout,  the  troops  grasped  their 
arms,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  little 
army  rushed  forward  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  ap- 
prised by  his  scouts  of  the  advance  of  the 
militia,  had,  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  dispatched  Brant,  with  nearly  all 
his  Indians  and  a detachment  of  Johnson’s 
Greens,  with  instructions  to,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent their  farther  progress,  leaving  to  Brant’s 
discretion  the  means  to  be  employed. 

The  van  of  Herkimer’s  motley  host  was 
descending  the  steep  slope  of  a ravine,  some 
| two  miles  west  of  Oriskany,  in  hot  haste  and 
| disorder,  w hen  suddenly  the  guards,  l>oth 
front  aud  flanks,  were  shot  down,  the  forest 
rang  with  the  sharp  crack  of  musketry  and 
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the  blood-curdling  yells  of  concealed  sav- 
ages, and  in  a twinkling  the  greater  part 
of  the  division  found  itself  hemmed  in,  as  it 
were,  by  a circle  of  fire  that  mowed  dowa 
the  outer  ranks  like  grass  l>efore  a scythe. 
Thrown  into  almost  irretrievable  confusion 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the 
dash  and  whirl  of  leodeu  lightning  about 
their  heads,  dropping  like  leaves  in  the  for- 
est before  the  deadly  precision  of  the  ene- 
my’s aim,  floundering,  for  the  most  part, 
knee-deep  in  the  morass  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a narrow*  log  causeway  in  the 
centre,  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
and  utterly  unable  to  defeud  themselves 
from  a hidden  foe,  it  seems  miraculous  that 
the  detachment  escaped  total  annihilation. 
But  all  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  Joseph 
Brant — and  surely  he  has  left  upon  record 
no  achievement  more  worthy  of  himself — 
was  not  a match  for  the  dauntless  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  brawny  frontiers- 
men. 

A portion  of  Colonel  Visscher’s  regiment, 
which  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  advan- 
cing force,  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
by  the  precipitate  action  of  the  savages  in 
closing  the  segment — left  open  at  the  road — 
of  their  circular  ambuscade,  and,  as  Herki- 
mer had  predicted,  fled  ingloriously  from  the 
field  in  headlong  haste,  led  by  their  erst- 
while courageous  colonel.  History  takes  a 
grim  satisfaction  in  recording  that  they  were 
pursued  by  Mohawks,  and  were  punished 
much  more  severely  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  they  stood  by  their  comrades 
in  distress. 

But  the  environed  militia,  after  the  terri- 
ble shock  of  the  surprise  had  passed  away, 
exhibited  an  amount  of  bravery  and  intrepid 
self-possession  that  has  seldom  been  equaled 
in  our  eventful  history  of  forest  fights,  and 
that  must  go  far  toward  atoning  for  their 
previous  rash  and  reprehensible  conduct. 
In  this  they  were  furnished  a magnificent 
example  by  their  general.  The  veteran  w as 
wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  action, 
while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  scattered 
wits  of  his  men,  by  a musket-ball,  which, 
passiug  through  and  killing  his  horse,  shat- 
tered his  leg  just  below  the  knee.  He  was 
lifted  at  once  from  his  fallen  horse,  and 
placed,  at  his  own  request,  upon  his  saddle, 
propped  against  a beech-tree  half-way  up 
the  western  slope  for  support.  In  this  sit- 
uation he  lighted  his  pipe  coolly,  and  though 
the  bullets  were  whistling  about  him,  and 
men  falling  thick  and  fast  within  a few 
yards  of  his  post,  continued  to  direct  the 
battle,  giving  his  orders  as  calmly  and  col- 
lectedly as  if  on  a parade  ground. 

After  this  butchery  had  gone  on  for  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a brilliant  idea 
occurred  to  Captain  Jacob  See  her,  which, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  instantly 
put  into  execution.  He  formed  the  remnant 
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of  his  company  into  a circle,  the  better  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  now  closing 
in  upon  their  victims.  His  example  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  rest,  aud  from 
that  moment  the  resistance  of  the  Provin- 
cials, hitherto  confined  to  a desultory  firing, 
became  more  effective.  The  change  of  tac- 
tics rendered  some  change  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  accordingly  a de- 
tachment of  Royal  Greens  charged  upon  the 
little  band  of  patriots;  the  firing  ceased, 
and  as  the  bayonets  clashed,  the  contest  be- 
came a fierce  death-struggle,  hand  to  hand, 
foot  to  foot. 

The  Greens  were  for  the  most  part  fugi- 
tive loyalists  from  Tryou  County,  aud  con- 
sequently former  neighbors  of  the  militia- 
men. As  no  quarrels  are  so  bitter  as  those 
of  families,  so  no  wars  are  so  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive as  those  called  civil.  As  they  ad- 
vanced and  were  recognized,  all  the  resent- 
ments, hatreds,  and  grudges  that  long  years 
of  controversy  and  mutual  injury  had  en- 
gendered burst  forth  in  a perfect  whirlwind 
of  fury.  The  Provincials  fired  upon  them 
as  they  drew  nearer,  and  theu,  springing  like 
infuriated  beasts  from  their  covers,  attacked 
them  with  their  bayonets  and  musket  butts ; 
or,  each  party  throwing  these  aside,  rushed 
at  each  other  in  a very  delirium  of  passion, 
throttling,  stabbing,  biting,  and,  in  many 
cases,  literally  dying  in  one  another’s  em- 
brace. This  savage  struggle  was  mercifully 
interrupted  by  a heavy  thunderstorm,  one  of 
the  severest  of  the  season,  which  raged  for 
over  an  hour,  during  which  interval  each  par- 
ty sheltered  themselves  as  best  they  could, 
aud  studied  their  chauces  for  success  when 
its  violence  should  abate.  The  militia-men 
intrenched  themselves  upon  an  advanta- 
geous piece  of  ground,  and  thus,  formed  in 
a circle,  awaited  a renewal  of  hostilities. 

Iu  the  early  parfrof  the  battle,  the  Indi- 
ans, whenever  they  saw  a gun  fired  from 
behind  a tree  by  a militia-man,  darted  out 
and  tomahawked  him  before  he  could  re- 
load. To  put  a stop  to  this  harassing  mode 
of  warfare,  two  men  were  stationed  behind 
a single  tree,  one  only  to  fire  at  a time,  the 
other  reserving  his  fire  until  the  confident 
savages  rushed  up  as  before.  The  fight  was 
speedily  renewed,  and  by  these  new  tactics 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  rendered  less 
cautious  than  usual  by  a generous  allow- 
ance of  rum,  were  made  to  suffer  severely, 
and  soon  showed  signs  of  wavering. 

At  this  juncture  t he  loyalists  put  iuto  exe- 
cution a piece  of  st  rategy  that  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  patriots.  It  was  the  sending 
of  a detachment  of  Greens,  disguised  as  Con- 
tinentals, from  the  direction  of  the  fort,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  received  as  a 
timely  re-enforcement  from  the  garrison. 
This  ruse  de  guerre  at  first  deceived  Lieuten- 
ant Sammons,  who  ran  and  told  his  captain, 
Garden ier,  that  a body  of  men  was  approach - 
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its  owner  down  upon  himself,  where  he  held 
him  as  a shield  until  one  of  his  own  men, 
Adam  Miller,  came  to  his  rescue.  As  the 
Tories  turned  fiercely  upon  this  new  adver- 
sary, Gardenier  rose  half-way,  and  grasping 
a spear  with  his  mangled  hand,  drove  it 
like  lightuing  into  the  side  of  his  late  vis-d~ 
v is,  killing  him  instantly.  While  this  des- 
perate struggle  w as  going  on,  some  of  the 
militia-men  called  out  to  Garden ier,  “ For 
God’s  sake,  captain,  you  are  killing  your 
own  men !”  He  yelled  back,  “ They  are  not 
our  men ; they  are  Tories.  Fire  away !” 

Then,  as  the  heroic  captain  was  dragged 
from  the  clutches  of  the  infuriated  loyal- 
ists, a volley  of  musketry  from  the  Provin- 
cials struck  down  thirty  of  them  and  nearly 
as  many  Indians.  Through  the  leafy  depths 
of  the  grand  old  forest  rang  agaiu  the  clash- 
ing of  steel,  the  roar  of  rides,  the  hoarse, 
pitiful  moanings  of  the  down-trodden,  writh- 
ing wounded,  and,  above  all,  the  hideous 
yells  of  the  enraged  savages. 

These  last,  finding  their  number  sadly 
diminished,  and  being  dismayed  by  the 
stubborn  ardor  with  which  the  Provincials 
maintained  their  defense,  now  raised  the  re- 
treating cry  of  “ Oonah !”  and  ded  in  every 
direction,  followed  by  frantic  cheers  and 
showers  of  bullets  from  the  surviving  patri- 
ots. As  tijey  leaped  yelping  through  the 
woods,  swiftly  pursued  by  the  unerring  ri- 
de-ball, the  guns  of  the  fort  were  heard 
booming  in  the  distance.  Dismayed  in 
their  turn  by  this  unwelcome  sound,  the 
Tories  precipitately  followed  their  Indian 
allies,  leaving  the  victorious  militia  in  pos- 
session of  the  hard-earned  dcld. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  hotly  contest- 
ed and,  for  the  number  engaged,  the  deadli- 
est of  the  Revolutionary  battles.  Though 
victory  crowned  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
Provincials,  it  was  to  them  perfectly  use- 
less, and  was  bought  at  a terrible  price. 
Scarcely  a farm-house  was  there  along  the 
valley  that  had  not  cause  to  mourn  this 
bloody  triumph,  hardly  a hamlet  that  left 
not  the  dower  of  its  sinewy  manhood  to 
moulder  in  that  dark,  dank,  blood-drenched 
morass.  Of  the  thousand  men  that  march- 
ed upon  the  enemy  so  confidently  on  that 
fatal  6th  of  August,  only  some  third  ever 
saw  their  homes  again.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  lay  dead  upon  the  field  when 
the  sun  went  down ; nearly  as  many  more 
were  mortally  wounded,  or  carried  into  a 
captivity  that,  in  those  ruthless  days,  meant 
death  in  its  most  horrible  form. 

Geueral  Herkimer  was  carried  in  a litter 
to  his  house,  some  thirty-five  miles  down 
the  valley,  where,  after  lingering  in  pain  for 
about  ten  days,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  an 
unskillful  amputation.  Colonel  Cox  was 
shot  down  in  the  first  volley  from  the  am- 
bushed Indians.  Colonel  Paris,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  colonial  Legislature  and  a 


volunteer  officer,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  and  by  them  brntally  murdered 
some  days  later.  Major  John  Frey,  whilom 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a man  of  great 
courage  and  strength  withal,  was  also  cap- 
tured by  the  savages.  To  the  shame  of  the 
race,  be  it  added,  his  brother,  a furious  Tory, 
ran  at  him  when  he  was  brought  into  the 
British  camp,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  butchering  him  on  the  spot. 

Although  no  authentic  statement  exists, 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have 
been  even  more  severe ; the  Indians,  in  par- 
ticular, were  roughly  handled,  having  lost 
over  a hundred  warriors,  among  them  sev- 
eral eminent  sachems.  The  Provincials 
removed  some  fifty  of  their  more  slight- 
ly wounded  comrades;  the  enemy’s  fallen 
were  allowed  to  die  of  starvation  and  their 
wounds  in  the  swamp.  An  American  Bcout 
who  crossed  the  battle-field  some  days  aft- 
er the  battle,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Dayton, 
wrote : “ I beheld  the  most  shocking  sight 
I had  ever  witnessed.  The  Indians  and 
white  men  were  mingled  with  one  another 
just  as  they  had  been  left  when  Death  had 
first  completed  his  work.  Many  bodies  had 
also  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.” 

During  the  heat  of  the  combat  in  the  ra- 
vine, Colonel  Willett  made  a sally  from  the 
fort  with  a force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  He  drove  in  the  enemy’s  advanced 
guard,  and  attacked  the  residue  of  Sir  John 
Johnson’s  regiment  with  such  headlong  im- 
petuosity that  they  fled  for  their  lives,  led 
by  the  baronet  himself  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
The  victorious  detachment  rushed  on  to  the 
Indian  encampment,  and  hastily  demolished 
it,  firing  with  marked  effect  upon  the  few 
savages  left  in  charge,  who,  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Colonel  Willett — known  among 
the  Six  Nations  as  “the  Devil” — had  fled 
precipitately.  Wagons  were  hurried  out 
from  the  fort,  and  twenty-one  loads  of  camp 
equipage,  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  blank- 
ets, stores,  etc.,  together  with  all  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  British  officers — pa- 
pers, plans,  journals,  five  British  flags,  and 
Sir  John’s  coat — were  conveyed  to  the  fort, 
while  the  brave  little  band  held  the  dis- 
mantled encampment.  As  Willett  was  re- 
turning, Colonel  St.  Leger  suddenly  appear- 
ed with  a considerable  force  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  just  in  time  to  receive  an 
effective  salute  of  bullets  from  the  militia, 
who  reached  their  stronghold  without  hav- 
ing lost  a man,  and  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  discomfited  and  despoiled  their  be- 
siegers. The  sun,  sinking  at  the  close  of 
that  sultry  August  day  in  crimson  pomp 
behind  the  western  pines,  bathed  in  a flood 
of  ruddy  light  five  of  St.  George’s  crosses, 
flapping  idly  in  the  evening  breeze,  over  the 
tiny  forest  fort,  under  a rude  garrison-made 
ensign  of  stars  and  stripes. 

Although  the  Provincials  were  technical- 
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ly  victorious  at  Oriskany,  they  returned  to 
their  homes  in  any  thing  but  triumph ; they 
were  totally  unable  to  follow  up  their  ad- 
vantage or  afl'ord  their  beleaguered  com- 
rades any  assistance.  Relyiug  upon  that 
inability,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  garrison 
regarding  the  result  of  the  battle,  St.  Leger 
immediately  demanded  the  capitulation  of 
the  fort,  threatening  the  devastation  of  the 
entire  valley  settlements  by  fire  and  sword 
and  tomahawk  if  it  was  refused.  Colonel 
Gansevoort  rejected  all  his  offers,  somewhat 
ungraciously,  as  unworthy  of  a British  offi- 
cer or  a gentleman. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th,  Colonel  Willett, 
in  company  with  Major  Stockwell,  started 
out,  armed  only  with  a spear,  and  with  no 
blankets  or  provisions  other  than  a small 
store  of  crackers  and  cheese,  through  the 
forest  for  the  German  Flats,  which,  after 
standing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
night  motionless  in  a morass,  subsisting  for 
a day  upon  berries,  and  encountering  the 
severest  hardships,  they  reached  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  12th.  Colonel  Willett  was 
deservedly  popular  iu  this  vicinity,  and  the 
militia  had  begun  to  assemble  agaiu  in  great 
numbers  in  answer  to  his  earnest  appeal, 
when  General  Arnold,  four  days  after  Wil- 
lett’s arrival,  reached  Fort  Dayton  with  a 
large  force  of  troops,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched by  General  Schuyler  from  Albauy 
upon  learning  of  Herkimer’s  disaster.  Here 
Arnold,  who,  despite  his  reputation  for  rash, 
reckless  bravery,  understood  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  better  than  did  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor,  determined  to  rest,  either 
until  re-enforcements  from  Albany  should 
arrive,  or  the  yeomen  of  the  county  had 
joined  liis  standard  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  warrant  a second  attempt  to  relieve  the 
fort. 

In  the  mean  time,  St.  Leger,  despairing 
of  obtaining  bloodless  possession  of  that 
stronghold,  began  pushing  hostile  opera- 
tions with  great  vigor.  He  approached  by 
sap  to  within  150  yards  of  the  fort,  and  from 
this  point  began  to  throw  shells  into  the  in- 
closure. Their  provisions  daily  exhausting, 
entirely  cut  off  from  all  outside  communica- 
tion, ignorant  of  the  large  force  that  was 
assembling  in  the  valley  below  for  their  re- 
lief, and  remembering  the  horrible  fate  of 
the  inmates  of  Fort  William  Henry,  many 
of  the  garrison  began  to  whisper  ominously 
about  a capitulation;  and  it  is  said  that 
Gansevoort  had  resolved  upon  a desperate 
attempt  to  cut  through  the  enemy’s  lines; 
when,  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  be- 
siegers suddenly  broke  up  their  camps  and 
retreated  in  great  confusion.  So  hurried 
was  their  flight  that  they  left  their  tents, 
together  with  uearly  all  their  artillery  and 
camp  equipage;  and  the  22d  of  August, 
which  had  dawned  upon  a siege  in  full 
progress,  and  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 


cess, ere  its  close,  saw  the  British  host  leave 
the  Mohawk  Valley  in  headlong  haste. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  this  sud- 
den movement,  so  mysterious  and  unexpect- 
ed to  the  jubilant  garrison,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  Fort  Dayton,  where 
wo  left  Arnold  restless  and  impatient  under 
his  self-imposed  restraint.  A party  of  To- 
ries, meeting  clandestinely  at  the  farm- 
house of  a loyalist — by  name  Shoemaker — 
had  been  captured  and  imprisoued  by  Col- 
onel Weston,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the 
fort.  The  occasion  of  the  gathering  was 
the  arrival  of  young  Walter  Butler  from  St. 
LegeFs  camp  with  copies  of  Sir  John  John- 
son’s last  appeal  to  the  loyalists  of  the  val- 
ley. Butler  and  his  associates  were  tried  as 
spies  by  a court-martial  of  Arnold’s,  and 
condemned  to  die.  Amoug  those  who  found 
themselves  in  this  predicament  was  a cer- 
tain Hon-Yost  Schuyler,  one  of  the  coarsest, 
most  ignorant  men  in  the  valley,  and  gener- 
ally regarded  as  little  better  than  an  idiot, 
yet,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  possessed  of 
considerable  shrewdness  withal.  His  moth- 
er and  brother,  upon  hearing  of  his  misfor- 
tune, hastened  to  Fort  Dayton,  and  implored 
the  commander  to  spare  him.  The  pathet- 
ic eloquence  with  which,  iu  a frenzy  of  grief, 
the  old  woman  plead  for  the  life  of  her  way- 
ward son,  who  had  added  the  crimes  of  a 
guerrilla  to  that  of  being  a spy,  would  havo 
moved  a heart  less  stony  than  that  she  ad- 
dressed. But  Arnold,  never  very  tender- 
hearted, was  stern  and  inexorable,  until  a 
sudden  idea  occurred  to  him,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  this  idiot  could  be  used  to  ex- 
cellent advantage.  Accordingly  he  melted, 
and  promised  the  overjoyed  mother  the  life 
of  her  son,  upon  conditions.  These  were, 
that  he  should  hasten  to  the  British  camp, 
and  so  alarm  St.  Leger  as  to  induce  him  to 
raise  the  siege  and  fly.  Hon-Yost  gladly 
accepted  the  terms,  and  having  made  ar- 
rangements with  some  friendly  Oneidas  to 
aid  him  at  the  proper  moment,  set  out  at 
once  on  his  mission,  leaving  his  brother  in 
prison  as  a hostage  for  his  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess. He  first  presented  himself  among  the 
Indians,  who,  moody  and  dissatisfied  at 
their  repeated  losses,  and  angry  at  St.  Leg- 
er for  promising  them  an  easy  victory  and 
abundant  plunder,  had  convened  a pow- 
wow for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  du- 
bious enterprise  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  who  were  in  a suitable  state  of 
mind  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  news  he 
brought  them  of  Arnold’s  rapid  approach. 
He  pointed  out  the  bullet-holes  in  his  coat 
(carefully  made  by  the  Provincials  before 
he  left)  as  evidences  of  his  own  narrow  es- 
cape ; and  wheu  questioned  by  them  as  to 
the  number  of  Arnold’s  force,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  pointed  mysteriously  to  the  over- 
hanging leaves.  He  was  taken  at  once  to 
St.  LegeFs  tent,  aud  gave  to  the  colonel  a 
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HCCMiut  of  his  trials,  tlaimkftg.  to  “Tfey  w* .cam inf/ ! thru  an  coming  ln  VV«*  eui» 
b*y*  Wfu|& oftii  i!i*  mt&£  to  4lrB  jptV  fancfjlw  gr)tn»  Wink  fh&jfc  mr*fr»'luirigiv1 

lo^ibrougfe &n\)ow?t  of  buiteteo  th<<  atjfctfe  % tlidHt:  aiMd  sbijUOy  <rake.t)i»  m.  ihMr  »?om- 


of ' wjhtah  ho  chart  ti fav  lihn^ltV  }|&--h$k 
h*tU#[  thA^  ArOi&iii  Wi* 
lUUK'llf  A t Of**  oi  tidgtllAtiii 

MjwhvIuI*  itee  Ojritfhlw* Ho**}  <*Tdv«Ktin< 
can^'  oo* i Aprwxi  **■  ^innikir  tbn  W&wffc 

of  W Wwh  watt  &U  \$M$  iMf  WHt|  *kih?tipg 
Whig  cnnM  The  lurtiahH  JitiOJOu# 

htffcrj$y  #fakn£ 

UntcVi  aini  cW.g*orl*  ■Wh/tit  M\Wi : t'Mfi  ic- 
)»uW‘  M.  f*  fit*,  text  b;r  ♦bM;.mw,(0.0;^  lu 
Jsitv  I^gosr  ^horned  ^woro,  *m*4W  were 
t b*r$4^.  mA'iw&rr< > of  $S.  f 4o;h:h'j;kbo-^oya^ 
Uu-4  atv  amtrfc*  vfH  ~ 11  tho  jonv-wmy  soul  we 
goy’  atttV  $h*V!W*Y  did  in  nifno*!.  ha*Kv 
Fitr.'nnm  ot  bring  ad  ohaitiuftflta  thwart  ni, 
St.  l>gcr  refsnmchsd  the  r-moolv 

Oir  the  tifi  fc&iwfi  otiiiti  mpin^hu^il  fiitmda, 
white  ?>if  J^m  plotted  by>-borgirjh  tlb*  for- 
j»wri  With  »W&tfVrt$ut  imi^ciittun  i>f  tiw 
titty? . Too  scu&^nw  who  v»;r*<  *>t:vailii»u 

«*ar  pnt  ax*’ Vatf  t*>  rh<<  hy 

veiling  *»nt,  hi  a aiuklen.  psu\ nysttf  of  tern o\ 
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IT  is  not  Rasy  for  *n  Annwit  an  ft.  aopivoi  : t-mu^  nu-im/m**  throng  about  him,  a thou 
at«  tits*  feeijtig*  with  wltiijlt  * revirmitutl 1 sand  Ywres  jtun  la  tv-isp.-mse  wilt  li is  mvu— 
resident  <<  fb.fr  tilt?  WtirM  is  fl'tsjttoi  by  one  ’ f’coh-sliMit  anti  Roman  Catholic;  Bpiseopn- 
of  its  graua  abbeys.  trtf  lu'tirol*,.  »r  basilicas. ; liius  rttnt  l*r<*sbyt<ma«,  nmimnshiatl  ami  it- 
But  b<?  must  Vte  nof  iiuty  a,  deytVtfetl  bitt  u ‘ piibliciu,  Atiglii'an  ami  Xtumiau,  saintly  uml 
bigoted  worshiper  of  the  new  who  eau  In* : iii»iot:m*. 

oblivious  iu  We.stnduslt'r  Abbey  of  til-*  pfr-  * For  rlii*  marble  pile.  or  at  least  some  jmr 
cdltay  anti  t«iht|i»  hidhesu-ft  wbiclt  jiervades  tion  »F  it,  has,  m it  Sste,  mnrml  Kuglaibl 
what  vs,  nr  At  lebjxf  daimft  t.o  V,  tuft  syldest  frbicn  Vis  very  hi'aney,  . Like  an  •ag»a  'ps»>. 
host**  of  worst  tip  in  Fbtisfemlotn- -tko.  ecu-  slam,  who  lives  to  avi  WnoTabl«  rfefrrepii 


"wfHHiiY&uY.  *K*> ’'mu*Tuy«  \::i  1 •/  \ 

• Iifi 

nuW«.  4f4wl  vrlj^  lie  ben  wi  th  i|y$ von*  tifrjes  «?frp.f idi«M  aotny  tnVt*** lur^‘ivj6A| con ?*y 

sfccra? ed 'tllArtr.:  and  ^rivm^nCil  b^-'i.lioljiftturic-  lota ' ,‘ty lYdi  Caro,  wbc^v 

;jnerni>riori -wbitdi  louder  t*  cnofibcr  catil^sot  #Ut*  bus  Y^n,  tin*  ytipU* 

a pcrjftitiiol  and  4 M ‘big ; aoWd*;’ db*'(‘Hto»r*vr . nf  hi«  &or- 

••  svikteh,  a«ni  ttm  *tyrjwc*v«d\bi**  isirta,  IrV^nf  jnju- 

'.3w$#W ttitfnn  ttim*  'WdUnxm:  tb'd ,F? >■; .ate?  Wb«  i*n  ttnv  fcughiuil 

of  vri/rblnp,  ovm  ^ifut*  t-bi-*  m:  jWUn  hm^U^-oMi  •«'Mory,  wfctofi  mnw.l 

ward  VI.,  and.  in  its. *f»1>mrttial  ^pr^tvmjin  i)w  u\a\  glided  tffid  xwmh^ 

*f  tbort&ht  and  w rfifrM^d  a$  6b}\$* ! all  tb^  lfdn^o^f  notJiH  s«f 

nin-M;iird.v  fu-  h .‘aiitfbt  mi  *)f  i -Uv  th\  f*?<rbMlont  jontb  ihtw  ibuh  vntrrt'fn^d 

(<  ^iihdVf t bCinjr  Carrivd  ii«to  : r vM*  i nniiiilii  ci s:pr ri o w nnd 

und  ip .%  « bieb  ] •ri.miv.n  It  ba,M 

btm  « v^nyevdkiD  of  M baf  f iny  &ten;  t&ffi&pii ^x^n,  KnCu %tiii. 

Nlupfun*  martin  fund  jM-rbu |tM  iu«y  bavy  : /und  KuglWv*  4l ;$i$*  tf  Ikimnn  VM * fe - 

n»n^  imn  » sYovd,-; vn  rmio-ptimi  rbrm^ov  .i  . sknr  Ummov  vaioI  Frm- 

'wb^n;  Bar  tiwii  to  iiod  (Ii?m  < It  lm«  *w*  \l  ■».*>>■ 

paH(r. pre^eiitvWr  fiimw.  ;\j£:UMiimiii*\  tdu^l a ibouarcb^  rt  iii- 
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public,  and  b rn  nil  arc  by  again.  Within  Ha 
walls  mass  baa  lieeu  ebauted  and  f be  Angli- 
can service  has  been  read , and  under  its 
roof  the  Westminster  A «scn» i dyV  Confess  ion 
of  Faith  was  organized,  and  from  thence 
was  published.  It  lived  through  the  wars 
of  Normans  and  Saxons,  w el eutu vd  • William 
the  Conqueror,  witnessed  the  alternate  des- 
potism aud  abject  submission  of  John,  saw 
the  Magna  Charta  wrested  fro  in  tits  mi  will 
iug  hands,  beheld  the 
laud  ravaged  with  the 
long  wars  of  the  rival 
roses,  barely  escaped  . 

demolition  in  the  hide-  njg|rtM 

ons  but  fruitful  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  re- 
clotbed  with  honor  in 
the  more  hideous  and 
barren  reign  of  Bloody 
Mary,  rejoiced  in  the 
peaceful  and  benignant 
reign  of  the  unseriipu- 
Iona  but  sagacious  Queen  jiiT^WW 

Bess.  witnessed  the  otr, 
diet  between  constitu- 
tional law  ami  Ciesarism, 
culminating  in  the  death 
of  Charles  L.  but  ending 
only  with  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary.  Born  »>n  an  island  re- 
mote from  any  town,  and  environed  hy  an  al- 
most impenetrable  wood,  it  has  lived  to  see 
London  stretching  out  its  boundaries  till 
now  the  once  seel  uded  resort  of  world  wearied 
monks  is  in  the  heart  of  the  busiest  and  most 
populous  commercial  centre  of  Christendom. 
Bom  in  an  age  without  carriage  roads,  it 
has  lived  to  see  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
intersected  by  innumerable  railw  ays-  Born 
in  an  age  when  commerce  w as  unknown, 
when  piracy  was  honorable,  when  war  was 
a trade,  and  consequently  there  was  little 
trade  but  war,  when  post-offices  were  un- 
known, because  few  knew  how  to  write,  and 
books  unheard  of,  because  the  printing-press 
was  m yet  uneoDStructed  aud  few  knew 
bow  to  read*  it  has  lived  to  see  the  Anglo- 
8ft x on  race  mistress  of  the  ocean  by  its  com- 
merce rather  than  its  navy,  master  of  the 
world  by  its  civilization  rather  than  its 
anus,  laying  aside  the  bow  for  the  cannon, 
ami  the  cannon  for  the  printing-press,  snb- 
stitutiiig  for  the  activities  of  the  mere  ani- 
mal vigor  of  its  sometimes  brutal  boyhood 
the  more  enduring  and  beneficent  activities 
of  refined  manhood. 

Bat  Westminster  Ablwy  is  more  than  a 
witness  of  history.  It  is  itself  a history. 

Its  true  origin  antedates  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (1044~106fi)t  w ho  may, 
however,  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  its 
founder.  His  superstitious  devotion  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  which  secured  for  him  after 
his  death  the  more  than  regal  honors  of 
canonization,  led  him  while  living  to  deter 
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mine  to  consecrate*  some  gift  worthy  of  a 
king  to  his  patron  saint,  Poter;  and  this  de- 
termination he  emphasized  by  a solemn  vow , 
recorded  in  liis  early  life,  to  make  a pilgrim- 
age to  the  apostle’s  grave  at  Rome.  From 
this  vow”,  on  the  urgency  of  his  Great  Coun- 
cil, he  obtained  papal  release,  promising  in 
lieu  thereof  a more  profitable  service  in  the 
erection  of  a monastery  of  St.  Refer,  Two 
leagues  from  the  then  city  of  London,  form- 
ing at  this  point  the  west  bank  of  the  liver 
Thames,  lay  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  a wild  jungle 
where  the  wild  ox  aud  the  huge  red  deer 
found  a welcome  home — a forest  environed 
by  forests,  a marsh  surrounded  by  marshes. 
Its  situation  afforded,  however,  that  soli- 
tude which  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
sought,  while  a clear  spring,  bubbling  lip 
with  ceaseless  flow'  in  the  middle  of  the  isle, 
supplied  them  with  water,  and  the  neigh- 
boring river  afforded  them  abundant  fish. 
There,  founded  no  man  knows  when  or  how 
— .so  early  that  even  the  legends  of  its  origin 
are  contradictory —there  existed  a little 
monastic  community,  with  their  minster  or 
chapel  of  St.  Peter,  the  counterpart  of  the 
St,  Paul’s  whose  foundations  were  even  then 
laid  in  the  centre  of  what  was  to  become  the 
busiest  commercial  mart  in  the  world.  The 
ancient  rivalry  between  these  two  ecclesi- 
astical monuments  assumes.  In  the  light  of 
later  history,  a curious  significance,  if  we 
venture  to  regard  for  a moment,  some 
have  done,  Peter  as  the  patron  saint  of  Ro- 
manism, and  Paul  as  the  peculiar  apostle  of 
Protestantism.  This  little  minster  of  St.  Pe- 
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vrlwri?  Lax altetk  now 
sl*Qtte\&h  11  gUf  light 
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2C  i:..';>/v£ii  ' v^tmruhiv 
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ealKug  tor  SfHiu:  mm 
to  faffy  him'bvft i’jfic? 
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T&*  Wibluig.  tffooil 
out  clear,  • 'Without 
darknes*  or  ^shadow/ 
A huftit  of  angels  lift* 
HeemVmg  aim  r e-a&- 
c^udiujrv  Wife  went 
nder*  ami  darning 
ciu  \ dies  *dvand 
the  elhmh  wn$  dedicated  with  the  muiftl 
soWihnU^v’  The  Itehmritth  reruaMied  in 
lua  boat,  »o  uyvissl  nick  by  the  sight  ttiai 
w hen  flu*  piyateJfiAus  visitant  'Tf&iit£f0  and 
t«>t*  tooih  I»,i*'\vh*  obliged  ttnrejilyMthai- 
ho  imil  ’caught.  not  a single  thdi.  Then  tin* 
strange*  revealed  Jus  name:  "I  am  fs«Hev. 
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cmld*— A .ip  X h 6 reign  ; 

of  King  SeiuH’t.v  the 
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to!  by  MelHfUft,  hrat 
Iti^hoji  of  Londoii, 
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Thorn**' 'that  si  hnljer- 
noiit  of  the  n :nn v of  E d r h^  w u*  m* f i u g hi s 
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been  performed  sufficiently — better,  and  in  peers  so  long  waiting,  by  stopping  to  bear 
a more  saintly  fashiou,  than  a hundred  sucb  mass  in  every  church  he  passed,  that  St. 
as  he  could  have  done.”  Louis  caused  the  churches  to  be  closed.  Ad* 

Such  is  the  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  monished  that  lie  ought  to  hear  sermons  as 
what,  iu  its  full  title,  long  since  dropped  out  well  as  attend  mass,  lie  made  the  apt  rejoin- 
of  common  nse,  is  the  " Collegiate  Church  or  der  that  he  would  rather"  see  his  friend 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter.”  than  hear  him  talked  about.”  Three  masses 

One  might  have  imagined  that  such  a a day  were  as  few  as  sufficed^o  satisfy  the 
dedication  would  have  preserved  the  ancient  demands  of  his  piety.  He  determined  to 
church  from  destruction.  But  the  king  was  embody  his  devotions  in  a permanent  mon- 
determined  that 
antiquity  should 
not  share  with 
him  the  glory  of 
the  new  Church 
and  Abbey  of  St. 

Peter.  The  old 
bnilding  was  tom 
down;  a new  one 
was  built  up  from 
the  very  founda- 
tion. Its  size  was 
seemingly  porten- 
tous. It  tilled  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  the 
whole  area  occu- 
pied by  the  pres- 
ent edifice.  Clois- 
ter, chapter-house, 
refectory,  dormi- 
tory, infirmary,  all 
entered  into  the 
royal  plans,  if,  in- 
deed. all  were  not 
completed  in  the 
king’s  lifetime.  It 
was  fifteen  years 
in  bnilding.  Upon 
it  the  king  spent 
one- tenth  of  the 
property  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was 
a marvel  of  pious 
munificence.  Of 
all  his  work,  little 
now  remains  ex- 
cept the  general 
plan  of  the  build- 
iug,  which  has 
been  preserved  in 
all  subsequent 
changes,  and  the 
substructures  of 
the  dormitory, 

with  their  large  pillars,  grand  and  regal  at  nment,  to  rebuild  the  church  and  abbey  of 
their  bases  and  capitals,  which  are  still  St.  Peter  in  a form  which  shonld  render  it 
shown  as  an  indication  of  what  was  the  incomparable  for  its  beauty  even  in  that 
character  of  this  most  ancient  sanctuary.  | age  famous  for  its  art.  The  massive  pile 
A period  of  two  hundred  years  brings  ns  , which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  first  truly  edifice,  sacred  with  the  historic  memories 
English  king,  whose  reign  marks,  indeed,  j of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the 
the  commencement  of  English  history  and  Conqueror,  was  taken  down.  Iconoclasm  us 
civilization.  The  superstitions  piety  of  Ed-  not  a purely  American  characteristic.  The 
ward  the  Confessor  repeated  itself  iu  Henry  whole  structure  was  rebuilt  in  what  was 
III.  Even  8t.  Louis  seemed  to  him  hike-  then  the  prevailing  style.  The  memory  of 
warm.  Visiting  France,  be  kept  the  French  the  original  founder  was  preserved,  not  by 
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— ~ y the  work  of  Inter  age#  or 

the  product  of  often  vain  at- 
tempts to  undo  in  restora- 
tions the  disintegrating  ef- 
^ ;r  feet  a of  time. 

Such  a building — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  as 
i ’ we  eli all  *ee  by-und-by,  such 

a collection  of  buildings  as 
Bfttv  thin — is  not  to  l>c  regarded 

as  a mere  place  of  worship, 
still  less  as  a church  in  the 
■ ■ f ; Jj.  Protestant  sense  of  the  term, 

u c.t  a place  partly  devoted 
Hnijkr"  to  the  worship  of  God,  hut 
fJJJjB  - yet  more  to  public  religions 

instruction.  It  is  itself  u 
HK  worship — au  Act,  or  at  least 

8|  v‘  a monument,  of  devotion 

m Some  German  writer  has. 

with  peculiar  though  mya- 
1 ’ Heal  beauty,  defined  arclii- 
tectnre  a*  “ frr&en  music.” 
Westminster  Abbey  may  be 
regarded  as  a magiiiticent 
anthem  of  praise  to  God, 
mt  petrified,  and  so  perpetuates l 

through  many  centuries.  It 
tf*#- " is,  indeed,  true  that  the  com- 

paratively small  portion  of 
the  Abbey  which  is  separa- 
ted from  the  great  hall  by 
— • screens,  and  appropriated  to 

public  services  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, is  itself  a magnifi- 
cent church.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  but  u small 
portion  of  the  Abbey.  Nor  is  it  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  its  arches,  nor  the  echoing 
of  the  music  of  the  grand  organ  in  its  lofty 
roof,  nor  the  dim  religious  light  which  pours 
in  through  the  richly  ornamented  windows, 
which  gives  to  the  service  here  its  peculiar 
significance.  It  is  the  sense  that  we  are  tii 
the  presence  of  centuries ; that  here,  all 
about  ns,  are  the  memorials  of  the  many 
noble  dead ; that  lien’ 
2MM(:  * history  is  written  not 

•m  paper  or  ou  parch- 
ment, but  by  the  grav- 
id- er’s  knile  iu  wonderful 

characters  upon  a ved- 
nine  of  stone. 

rV.£  JTxTRi  Two  features  give  to 

‘ Westminster  Abbey  a 

h peculiar  character.  For 

years  it  has  been  both 
the  birth-place  and  the 
burial-place  of  realty. 
Here  every  king  of  En- 
gland since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror 
has  been  crowned,  and 
here  the  royal  ashes  have 
been  laid  for  thei  r lost  re- 
pose, certainly  ever  since 
the  days  of  liis  predccea- 
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leaving  any  part  of  Ids  handiwork  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  his  name,  but  by 
the  construction  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Con- 
fessor, constructed  by  a Roman  architect, 
and  elaborately  ornamented.  The  shrine 
still  stands,  though  modified  by  the  hand  of 
time  and  subsequent  architects.  The  whole 
work  was  carried  on  upon  n scale  of  mag- 
nificence that  stopped  rtt  no  extravagance. 
A single  fact  indicates  better  than  figures 
can  do  the  expenditures 
involved — they  were  so 
great,  and  occasioned 
exactions  *<>  heavy,  that 
they  called  into  being 
the  House  of  Commons 
to  protest  against  them. 

Thus  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  the  English 
constitution  were  born 
together.  It  is  thus  a 
fitting  choice  which 
places  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  alongside 
(he  Abbey  church  which 
called  it  into  l»eing. 

From  t hat  day  to  this 
the  budding  remains  in 
substance  as  Henry  III, 
designed  it,  though  with 
i n mi  me  ruble  accre  lions, 
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tradition  saith  not,  though  doubtless  the  fact 
that  Ireland  has  been  in  a state  of  chronic 
anarchy  ever  since,  except  when  kept  quiet 
by  foreign  domination,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  this  invaluable  bit  of  rock. 
At  all  events,  Edward  the  Confessor  found 
it  iu  Scotlaud,  in  tbe  Abbey  of  Scone,  in- 


Hor,  Ed  ward  t he  Con  lessor.  Coron  atiou  w as 
pre-eminently  a religious  ceremony— of  all 
religious  ceremonies  the  most  solemn,  im- 
posing* and  important.  It  lends,  therefore, 
to  Westminster  Abbey  no  alight  additional 
grandeur  in  the  eyes  of  a devoted  adherent 
of  royalty  that-  for  over  eight  centuries  the 
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kings  of  England  have  lieen  crowned  in  it. 
The  two  objects  which  the  verger  shows 
the  tourist  with  the  greatest  reverence  are 
the  coronation  chair  and  the  coronation 
stone. 

The  stony  pillow  on  which  Jacob  slept 
was  carried  by  his  descendants  to  Egypt. 
(Since  we  are  goiug  into  tradition,  we  may 
as  well  go  as  far  bark  as  tr ad- 
dition can  carry  us.)  This 
stone,  after  various  migra-  £80911111 

non*,  which  the  ancient  1? 

chronicles  narrate  with  great 
particularity,  at  lengt  h roach- 
ed  Ireland  in  its  wanderings. 

Here  it  served  a useful  pur- 

ptMsc  to  a rude  age  by  de 

tecting  the  false  claims  of  %.  > 

would-be  monarch*.  Each 

u«.*w  claimant  to  the  throne 

was  placed  upon  this  stone. 

If  the  chief  was  the  true  sue- 
cesMor,  the  stone  was  silent: 
if  he  was  a preteuder,  it 
gronued  aloud.  How  so  aw- 
ful a tester  of  royal  character 
slipped  out  of  Irish  grasp,  » 


closed  in  a chair  on  which,  for  a length 
of  time  which  history  refuses  to  measure, 
all  Scottish  kings  had  beeu  crowned.  Ho 
brought  it  with  him  to  England,  had  built 
for  it  the  chair  which  still  con  tains  it,  and 
resisted,  as  have  his  royal  successors*  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Scotland—  and  they 
have  been  numerous— to  recover  this  holy 
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| ‘Chair  of  Scotland/  brought  out  ofWest- 
i mittster  Abbey  for  that  singular  ami  special 
occasion/’ 

The  chair  itself  has  little  to  interest  any 
one  but  the  antiquarian ; and  its  homely 
appearance  almost  justifies  Goldsmith's 
sneer:  “I  could  see  no  curiosity  either  in 
the  oak  chair  or  the  stone.  Could  f?  in- 
j deed,  behold  one  of  the  old  kings  of  Eii- 


CHAIR. 


•‘stone  of  Scone.**  From  that  day  to  this, 
in  this  chair,  and  on  this  very  stone,  every 
English  sovereign,  from  Edward  the.  Con* 
feasor  to  Queen  Victoria,  1ms  been  inaugu- 
rated. Once  only  has  it  been  moved  out 
of  the  Abbey,  and  that,  says  Dean  Stanley. 
‘•  for  an  occasion  which  proves,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  event  since  its  first 
capture,  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
the  riders  and  people  of  England.  When 
Cromwell  was  installed  as  Lord  Protector 
in  Westminster  Hall,  he  was  placed  in  the 
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gland  seated  in  this,  or  Jacob's  bead  laid 
on  the  other,  there  might  be  something  cu- 
rious in  the  sight.’5  The  old  chair,  with  its 
iron  rings,  its  battered  surface,  the  great 
crack  which  seems  to  threaten  to  rend  it  in 
two,  and  the  great  host  of  names  of  visitors, 
themselves  ambitious  of  fame,  scratched 
over  its  surface,  would  hardly  be  allowed 
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the  Tower  to  the  Abbey  ban  been  a part  of 
the  coronation  ceremonies  In  this  have 
participated  a body  of  knights  created  for 
that  purpose,  who,  as  a part  of  their  prepa- 
ration for  assuming  their  knightly  dress,  are 
tirst  washed  in  a bath,  whence  the  title  of 
their  famous  order. 


royal  gift.  So  little  was  he  inclined  to 
cany  out  in  his  reign  that  vice  of  intoxi- 
cation which  characterized  hit*  youth,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  resolved,  if  he  conquered 
France,  to  destroy  all  its  vines  in  order  to 
suppress  drunkenness.  The  oaths  with 
which,  as  a companion  of  Falstatf,  lie  so 
plentifully  interlarded  his  con  versution 
were  abandoned,  and  in  lieu  thereof  he  sub- 
stituted “ Impossible/1  or  “ It  must  be  done." 
The  funeral  pageant  which  accompanied  tin* 
remains  of  this  singular  monarch  to  the  Ab- 
bey was  the  grandest  w hich  bad  ever  been 
know  n.  The  monument  which  remains  to 
mark  them  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  Abbey.  14  lie 
alone  of  all  the  kings  hit  k- 
tirtii buried  in  the  Abbey  had 
ordered  a separate  ebaiitn 
to  be  erected,  where  maw* 
might  be  forever  oftered  up. 
It  was  to  be  riiist  d over  his 
tomb.  Ii  was  to  have  an 
altar  in  honor  of  the  Annun- 
ciation. It  w as  to  be  high 


For  many  years  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  took 
place  in  Henry  Vll/s  chapel,  the  structure 
built  out  at  the  rear  of  the  Abbey,  and  it  is 
this  service,  as  performed  for  the  last  time 
hi  1812,  that  our  artist  represents. 

If  interest  attaches  to  tho  Abbey  as  the 
place  of  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  En- 
gland, sacred  ness  at- 
taches to  it-  as  the 
place  of  their  inter- 
ment. More  noble  dust 
(if  nobility  can  be  pred- 
icated of  dust)  is  doubt- 
less gathered  beneath 
this  roof  than  on  any 
ground  of  similar  size 
in  Christendom.  There 
sleep  their  last  sleep 
t he  nob  lest  of  England's 
dead,  at  least  her  most 
houored  dead.  Here  lie, 
side  by  side  in  peaceful 
slumber,  kings  and  no- 
bles who  taught  in  dead- 
ly rivalries  and  animos- 
ities while  they  were 
living. 

At  these  royal  tombs 
history  and  the  drama 
meet;  for  w hat  lover  of 
8liakapeare  has  forgot- 
ten the  Henry  V.  of  the 
grout  dramatist.  In  his 
life  he  had  cherished  a 
peculiar  veneration  for 
the  Abbey.  By  his  will 
he  directed  his  body  to 
be  laid  there.  From  the 
hour  of  his  conversion 
from  a wild,  licentious 
youth  to  i\  steady,  de- 
termined man,  lie  be- 
came not  only  the  great- 
est soldier  of  the  age, 
but  also  a most  devoted 
sou  of  the  Church.  Un- 
der his  direction  the 
nave  was  completed  in 
very  nearly  its  present 
form  by  the  gn  at  archi- 
tect, famous  to  Ameri- 
can childhood  chictly 
from  the  story  of  the 
turn  in  his  fortunes, 

Whittington,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  By 
Henry  the  convents 
and  monasteries  were* 
enriched  by  many  a 
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eu/nigh  for  -fliis  jmoplo 
i> . ;iWvA  'to  see 
the  iihvtii?  g t litre- 

.\ehohltagljjf  ft  aesv  chit  pel 
unt  of 

tip  of  S*.  Edward-,- Aibj  jBb; 
imWt;  reaching  the  dignirv 
DfaiUitiier  Lully  1 Chapel.  i 

It  tnwrn  ttitWo  ihjo,  Wiifi-  /.<££*  * 

lii*  empire  foweivd  above  |BB8pi 

t heir  kiygdoin  A&  yufch- 

less  a*  any  imnrcmnn^iF  BEg^ 

of  romlenf  ; _ : Sjsgf- 

f«i4  in  part  04jiixc«t'ii i'pti -vilw^ ;: jjgp^jp 

l^antifnl  ittMniiriieiit^  af 

Eleanor  awl  l-hdippm  Its  v , 

Mat  nos  jvptese  at  Co  it  only  ^*v|*r?;>; 

tlic  glories  >:<f  tyltot mi  m &r  ~^?SfifeS 

in  the  j» r-Mon  on  iu  two  > 

fycnnlen?,  but  fh&  £h>ries  ..^. 

of  tfe two  kingdoms  which 

he  had  united  — fct . George, 

the  jnunm  of  England  ; ;* 

•St.  Denis,  the  pat  rot!  of 

Fran  ye.  Th  * »ou  1 pt  a re* 

r^Ufitt  the  chapel  break  ^ 

oiit  info  u rein  .at  together; 

new  iii  the  Ah)i*y.  They 

describe  tin*  personal  peotiifuritie.*  of  flic 


Sfary,  the  Ipaf  Honian  Cot  bob  i*  sovofnigib 
auif  ^ueyh  ElWibytli.  w hnWv  hfo  on(y  her 
owf).  a&tffteitj  ha  reft  tVoni 
$}&  merit fioner,  while  hut 
u tyw  fret,  di*i\u*t  H the 
tomb  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
$eob*.  who  died  oil  the 
block  by  Queen  Elizabeth’* 

.warrant.  : V 

, f i -iV  net.  hint  ever,  the 
rOvul  lorn  l i.{»  lilffuy  y^njue h 
eiMufr  f he 

or  r v^i  imwt  rtffrscr  U\a  at? 

vtVu«»r  the  wiem wi*ed.  toy* 
ajty  of  Engt^iltt  pi&v&vs 

it*  toiirhd  a ^ifcAfer  imm  bar 
of  %i£hf^W  than  *}o  the 
fcittgite ^ th^DTMeiv^,  To  %* 
bbmd  m Wt»jit»fii!i*tt»r,  L« 
enter  tmiaoHality  thf«>ngti 
this  4i  Beautiful  Gat^t°  to 
jin  fh£  aanie  mansnhv 
itm  with  an  nrnny  ho  no  red 
VoL  hT.-j?o.m~i3 


suMtsexAarsV  Mo>e 'stmst. 
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are  not  the  most  solemn  and  affecting.  In  J noble  dust  was  inclosed*  still  preserved 
more  than  one  instance  investigations  have  through  years  that  have  rolled  on  even  into 
brought  to  light  the  metallic  colli  lift  in  which  centuries.  Of  these  investigations,  perhaps 


the  moat  interesting,  as  it  cer- 
tain iy  was  th»'  most  assiduous 
slid  detcnxdtiod*  w a*  I hat  pros- 
ecuted lor  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  remahiM  of  James 
1.,  known  t«>  liuvf  In  ch  buried 
somewhere  within  the  walls 
of  \W~f njn.Kivi  lie  roman- 
tic story  of  the  muhi -ground 
search  is  too  tong,  and  in  the 
ti  lling  would  perhaps  he  too  te- 
dious, tor  these  pages.  It  was 
not  until  every  inch  of  conceiv- 
able space  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  had  been  explored 
that  the  actual  vault  of  Henry 
\ II.  itHeU'vv  as  opened  thiopeii- 
iug  the  marble  pavement  at  the 
west  cud  of  the  n»\d  tmuh,  ev- 
idence** were  found  that  the 
ground  had  h*.en  broken  be- 
ucal  h.  The  excavator*  eh' a red 
it  away,  and  came  upon  a wall 
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wbfdi  cloW  'tu  Wvient  twrawt*' 

t o & v aul  t. : ;;H  .ve&f  V I Mi  j.  ^ « i tflg  nf  hlptif.hr 
ummin r op*  ubuoM  n.i  o 
a 4baf  tb$y  i died  tkh  eoiiioiinm a * 

Una  > iu*d  h #iih 

a ac.n«Jo : , **C ttfuyd  an*.!  AohmYn  hMiM 'm: 

wfthui  tin;  Mutt . 
Hide  "by  **iileT  ttifth?  tk>a*fed  <io>lh>*.  •v*h»«.*c  mj 
8ari|>tioius  provvd  t >yo  #d  tio^r  to  He  the  tkHtl 
tut  bodte*  «f  Jar<4c>  I Mil 
IU'iii^*TJf.%’^k9^a •„  >v ko>»  w * uovo 
te  sn.<  jeasou  to  doubt,  arWilHiie*  fjjtk 
third  and  centre  ou< to  the  Rui^V 

KliiAUetk  af  York,  IJonty  V'  I 1 died  m 
This  dMnterwent  took  pBteb  Uyl^hit:,  For 
•4>VafT.ibr»*  '=<&iir,uribi  imlo  ihi^w  vovval 
jrmxuiM  bawl  dw^lti  in  rli^e  (orgott^fi  MidT 
‘ivA  the  eiitfm*  of  hot!*  ting  njukiuecu  WoW 
*$111  u ulraf aietl  hv  the  (oijt*ji  of.dbeay,  f; r 
The  pK  ltire  the  colli  ■ 

that  0,  Jaroea  I. .|; ou  the  cl^fiKlhiO  “?  (lepry 
Vlt  ; the  e*iUrc  aalkH  .h  $ii#i:'jt£ 
the  vvii'n  of  Ha-  }.itt* 1 

Bui  it  Vi  till**,  v^’,' 

kur  Jfl-lSK^lt;  ti'  ®Wt  :vklT for  /*<,  'KV 

lca*«  v*Uar  to  *tV**f- 

but  in,  jfit  ^iailhy^uhiy  a jwi 

of  iif  W yhdfi  i&e  adjc^mt  huRdiugg,  which, 
iudfeeiL  constitute  ptufivaA  t mpon unt  t*  por- 
tiab  i)S  til*  original  Abbey  as  Urn  dititth  and 
xf^  *tirr^undijug  oka^d«t.  . . 

Fbay  a*  oafTf^jera'&aFe  ultexui.v  pVWi^ykjf; 
Wi^trhiustet  Xhhi'Y  is  rnst  merely  a ebbreh 
iu  i%&:  historic  origin  U Mimqtotiir)y 

of  which  b*  cbmvh  or  chapel  wa*  Hof  a 
8oU»rtliutR«  part. 

^ DMjtfni  tkii  nioka^r 
tvry  grow  up  au 
rmk^ivrulcnt  emu* 
a?  hh jaiiilel*  the 
pwrfei  rUm  4jf  : ih& 
ec-oiir^siSytiva  who 
fl  n ttft  VfitUii).  "the 

lukg;  «nhci:  pikined 
a *'  At;  vit»t  liktft 

:*VivH^4  • ; tho  mr^ 

. ♦ Mi* ' . i‘-i>yrT , of : 

the  seveicfl  imbhcT- 
MupidpliRfcies  Uj(0 
iv hi i it  (he  dty  of 
LiAulhfei  ifet  /isyklotl,, 
oje  'V^rhkri;-'  toi'  .'-iipeak 
im  ire4  u€t<inrute|\ ^ 
ft^Tr BVii  if  cofii- 

t*  i nil  a* im 
'foYitti  thereVr^uiui  ri; 
v;Ht  Ah-«  ;kti.xr!ehtvg*irh- 
uuj  Which  &d  into 
t$k  -fntf  of 
. Uii ia>t*ir  ■ a\id  ^c\t- 
•■Anutfti-  ci.-  (folk  the 
adjdtibug  Cniiiitty, 

Oyer  thiis  gate  \yivy 


%ii.NRc;«»if  mOktai.lv  w*>rv*»m»  a*  thl  v*val  bx- 
VAUtMlLXT  »*  *.?JL\L  12»  t?S4 


\vere  i’ooHtvoeteA  fwo  rhauihei%f  v’i  h?eh 
tke  Obe  m a priHOh  for  w>uvicted 
kiofgY  |x»<t  Roman  Ouliiolie  re^u^aotin,  (he 
VdhOf  far  lay  i^fciiAera.  ll  wxm  m f ln>  hit- 
ter sMtuke  r t ha  t the  hRuoiia  i>u  t h u fVirtu- 
kb  1 ast  night  on  oanh: 

low  took  piaef  that 
fitmons*  pa  rt  iugiyi  tli 
his  wiJfe  SD^nioriai- 
iml  in  the  pteiurt* 
which  ifr  tu  kg  ecyD 
on  the  paciot 
of  /y>  iiuury  hmi^ ; 
lienee  Ire  forth 
to  Bui  ftcaffnUi  hear- 
ing a >v-hidy  hein*k*M 
to  the  laat.  fhfece, 
too,  lluuipibh  iki fii> 
oted  by  \m  'm\&\z- 
on  men i liiw  love  of 
fraedoui ; aihf  here 
CaptAih  IfeB,  who 
IrtUl  etteii  pnipORcd 
tk  imu  8hi  t e Artit  her  *k 
Tahlt  fnik,  hut  had 
beep  prrveotep  #hy 
other  himiice^e^, 
foiled  ;[p  <yd  ou- 
taiy  iujpd$oi»int‘at 
1 ijtjm  tune  aini  jdao> 
for  bin  work,  rjik 
old  fhtt*e-hoh^A  k 
pftBal VdtPvd  ifmv, 

mid  mdhtugv  h*e  1m  - 

Irdve,  tvjtirim  (ft 
sftjtrk  the  hdiitidary 
lihk  of  iUo  pceciaets. 
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i>r*>py  twkt  U l?  m i&J. 
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on  ii»  tit  oloiaterR. 
f The  n]i  per  t rueery 
of  the  bays  appears 

px  b a vo  been  g]  aztMi ; 

Volt  the  lower  pari 
>vu»  open  the;.i  as 
iiotv,  and  the  mud, 
rajnvAojS  $tmw  ronxt 
*rcV4pt  pUilrt**- 
)y\  U l Ui  o '*hi0[  fch»’ 
brethren  Ini:  the 
bHtrtfe  %t$  The  *»»*- . 
na$tH\  harbor  visyj^i 

tb^.  tWh’ohMi 
o?*t  thv»u  fHTC>k*  or 
spelt  jug  ifUt  their 
inauu&orypt^  The 
rou  gh  oarpff  of  Hay 
and  tttraw.  in  *rtif  u - 
irier  i>F  rftNbeV 
in  %;iB.txr,'L  (In* 
mats  JbhJ 

stone  hoiielifrt,  mnhl 
have  given  to  ib* 
ohtistefH  a habitable 
aspect,  unlike  tiieir 
present  appea ratio*, 
hut  could  have  beep 
but  a very  inado- 
fjUUte  pinU’Hlou 
against  the  indern* 
OHO-  pt  W)  Rriglteh 
front  Af-  at  or * . - 
■ tnrfjy  f hp.  fjaat , 

tiro 

nonmipry-*  Jfrpd^  be- 
ytfucl  tb  0 , i-ltHster 
ifee  R^f^torjvEncJi 
t ti?  e|ottei|ig<  Jihtf  t^d 
tike  that  of  a sailor  tor  tr>cb<^-tK$»  Tin* 


Til R QMH/STfclM^  VrlTK  *50  i'tt&V  U(i  I ir<  fcU-itUoVfc. 


tflfllil 


,V;»  ;.'V  [-**•: 


:4ftK  w LifykH*#  ^orri^-oy.a«fiy»  xf.iA>;oe?u. 


W'iWXHB* 


uunfkmh tfsdld  ht n b five  1 u^ii  rery 

soei  nl  affairs, n<i  'mVtth  pernd  f tod 

•;*  #14** (minster  Abb?,#,  by  Dean  $Un- 

icy, iv  ,y  \* ' J-  ‘ - ■ v / ’.  ■ ’ * 


WE8TMjftr$T£K  ABBEY 


to  And  no  jpitat  w »«  allowed  \a 

k&.  * 


mritouce,  has  declared  Ui  W £be  shin  of  a, 
ralr-h&trodAi'tiddy^cifm^SeXidined.  maw.:  The 
ecmv  torrild^  IfUio^  **  'nffixud.  to  tUm  door* 
in  an  udjoijdjjg  apArf.tjmttf  <>f  tin1  Abbey. 
It  if*  not  impossible  tXi&t  thpjr  vrei  the  re- 
main h nf  the  monkAr  .*i hd  toved 

-s'  '-s:  JMttiiiinr 


<*peak  aIkW*?  & w hisp« 

At  tfrst  tliongjil  it  would  aoem  itmpprn- 
pdatfi  that  t W$*  try  worldly  m&nk*  should 
be.  mixed  «p  in  any  wist*  with  fho  secular 
; kingdom-  But  <>d  second 
appropriate  to  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  of  the  kingdom  ah  theae 

ha  tuts  yi  ho  buy*  fpraWofa  the  tyerjd  and 
rMitwA  to  this  sacred  up  ajl. 

hope  of  oitrf.hly  etmvliuuont!  and  yovi<toi« 
only  $(  heAvenS)*  ritdioe  ? Su  bora,  in  a tootn 
W;li*oh  jcoes  Uy  ibb  iiptpA  inf  £jie  Chapel  ip* 
tfye  for  ittnny  yeans  were?  stored  the 

iretimmi*  t&e  k'ibgitom.  ^iiiie  Hf  .fbe 
gmit  f'.ih&tx  mert  rff  q id  timtv  tiVf  tbe  storage 
of  valuable*  Atill...  rfcfuai#*.  tf*&s- 

nm*  lia  ve  long  for,  dlos ! 

*vm:  uioofeA'ftre  >n»f  exempt  from  tlm  ijoeea- 
idty  prayip^  Lcrni  pa  not  Hi  to  f^mpta* 
lifViip*  The  wortf*  I icasnccH  prosed  lop 
gt&afc a carnal  by  art1-  which 

*tiU  tmmtivei  in  of  r.hjwe  pum*  labntta. 

Q.W\P\y  Iwa> 

jobbery  wbir.b  in  t tip  reuwrtd  Yvf 

ihpw-  wuu mim  from  tjiw  <di/dbdy  r and  tha 
ditiii*  t\Vr  lh.fi  li.fOV  ktiowu,  -Util'll  WUe 

observeii  tliat;  iff  { Jmt  3*  At,  13Cft, 
ihp  M-  do  tdh£ 

iMuwIhg*  was  ailiiM Uw.ip.uv  It  was 

hfctiAt £d  that,  in  the  iun^  ^ra<ss  in  term! sad 
with  lwuifo  sown  iind  grown  ip  spots,  for 
that  Very  purpose  tfje  treasure*  moo  cam- 
Kvale^L  afVr  they  tbol  pwn  take p hf  AHedtb 
(nwii  i be.  king1*  i re rwnry.  Thence  t bey  were 
von  vejotl  a VyAy  $ j$;' ' try;  Vbo  nver.  A 

bU»A;  irial.  ^nlciffd  <m  tbe  diMcovcrv  of  the 
fiAbl^ryV  tWttUod  iu /tin?  voUVimo  of  the  abbot, 
Ut?t  in  the  iiopbcAtit'r!  of  the  :<Uf»crior  tu\u 
the  sacrist.  Whut 
punishment  • ■ j/0*^- 

tt-ichVi  on  ' ' ' , 

hut  known  ; ; / •/•.'  -.*/••, 

mnio  Au,iVotit;^de-(or ' 
door  jijr  w feijwf  to  - V - 7^ 

day  |hA  of  \ - - \ 


suhtuisfik  miv  rufc  ivi^mjjtkr  to  tub  oiiAiTxs-uOn'Bw. 


as  a \vArtftng  to  their  Itrothiw,  who  »,iV 
iitip&A  tin*  ^ rnble  putMAhinetit,  hot  i>t  Ml 
their  afft'ctions  rtpori  thiugs-otr  the  earfhi 
We  huvif  already  remarked  liow  itiiiiWi#- 
M the  luAKay  »\  \\ hMmmtU'r  Ahhey  h coo- 
peided  \n  u i)  th*,  hi.storv  of  th».»  Eu^liAh 

y-vyWiVl^tU^?'  ^ ^xtrav^a^ti.. 

i:  ': iti#  ykf*  • ^ A'^hey  sprtihg, 

#pA-\vl  UouaO 

tu  i*oj  ‘t'fov  yy<Biv?f sihown  in 

tip*  Chwrm-^-.K^av/.  i.k  pWf  whore  the*  tirst 


v—  - - 

X'iiiLf.  u.nwliw. ,oa^  '•($  tub  ou,\yiSi;  «^**  itvUr  i-txf. 


meetiup*.  of  the  lloa:^  .^f  CtUmrjorra  W/Sn: 
held,,  six'  Inaidt^J  y^r.rs  ag^. 


the  Pyx  is  approached  may  K-  wider., 

the  iron  cramps  fra^meut^  of  whai^milArn 

- ■ - - - - 

* T h?  pyx.  whirJV  idvirA  xin  name  to  tM»  OUpc-/,  H 
twx  ieps  nt  Uw  Mii\i  ?tt  wTiWjh  of  OiO 

cSviniarr  utt  deposited,  ’Hm  VOrd  **  ihfr^f//ai\y 

♦iwr  Udti  atltj  UcrUeU  frrjm  tti/5  pyxtfl  or 

taiii-ifesj’fe-  jww  UmttM  to  t.Uis  Uc^hhii rory  o^cpiha In', 
‘he  £n$tatf.'lt'tat4  amt  m |Ui«  heoct/ticie  of  tlit.  hiMi/hi 
K hm&Xi  Cslbutif  churches 


wr<t< 

| ; neat  ft  ia^ ^belibviMt  iv  d^te  tutek  toihe  nf 

fctltvnnl  rlio  Confessor,  Iteh>  mue  live  i)wi 
^nrbrle  m WfiStminsttTv  the  ^utomlm^fU 
\s Iw^h  led  to  those  HiitiHeqTlenf  burials  which 
have  ninde  mi nnU*r  Abboy  the  grtinde^i 
j Pbmpfpty  ?n  'fe|i'j^ai»ii[iitiaii» 
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pupal  authority  utttf 
iisliu^  that  eft  IW  king,  ami 
thb&v  ^bje|t  iiiid  tlie  timxx- 
drttimt  ssf  Hk*  iliiur^h  bf  Eii- 
gin jSft<  xu  f bo  ptaee  x*i  a; 
ch  xiriih  tulerl  by  gh 

■pWteiitaty.  It  is  too  W>tf**r 
10  te;g«»lHtivo 
oaea.  Th*  Mobile  of  Coid- 
-iimito  held  its 
here  in  the  bc*%ar» •*>£ 

Meii-r4r  VHE:  the  tfextt  untf 

efiSltCot  of  t ? rtv  present  Ab* 

bey  Imftl  f Uerr  **»sskm.*  ih 
rli * • ,Tc  rt  1 1 eo < V'OUyo  1 >er ; i he 

modeied,  hU  a pper  ViOry* 
formed,  \risM‘H  jititrd  to  the 
walla,  upd  t|K*  who!  eud  a pl- 
ed to  ih t*  dnt?  of  bolilhig. 
certain  g«v mnweuial  pti$> 
Ik  reewrfl% 

The  Jerusalem  Oliiirobat 
though  eu  TmpreientHW.s  hnibliiig 
alike  in  its  *xten«ul  up  pas  fir  a ike  and  Lis  in- 
ternal armngeoiOTvt,  i»  eoupected.  with  two 
eveot.B  in  the  history  of  Englomh  the  t ok* 
of  tytitfc&r  the  great  dramatist  of  EegiMi 


KXTKBlOR  <>*'  SrilK  iJUAJt UKIU 


i*¥Y%  or  thk  0HAMru-uoi/V!i 


gk 


Go 
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his  attendant*,  And  there  laid  upon  a pallet 
before  the  great  tire-place.  It  i«  in  a room 
in  the  palace  of  Westminster  adjoining  that 
Shakspeure  places  that  most  affecting  scene, 
in  which  the  young  prince  puts  on  his  own 
head  the  crown  of  his  sleeping  father  ; and 
thence  he  representx  the  king  carried  at  his 
own  request  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  for 
his  death. 

Kitty  Hearth  Both  an?  name  particular  belong 
fold  th e lodging  wbera  I first  did  swoon  ? 

tV'tmcirk,  Tii*  call’d  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

King  llnt;ry.  Laud  be  to  God  ’—even  there  my  life 
must  end. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  we  many  years, 

I should  not  die  hat  in  Jerusalem ; 

Which  vainly  I suppos'd,  the  Holy  Lund 
Hnt,  hear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  PU  lie; 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

The  other,  and  more  important,  though 
less  dramatic,  scene,  which  renders  this 
chamber  memorable  in  history,  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  history  of  the  church 
and  the  development  of  theology.  Here  it 
was,  driven  by  tlit>  cold,  a#  Henry  IV.  had 
been,  from  the  Abbey  itself,  that  the  famous 
cot  vacation  of  Presbyterian  clergy  whs  held 
which  undertook  to  change  the  entire  char- 
acter of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
but  which,  ending  seemingly  in  failure,  real- 
ly resulted  in  organizing  a church  whose 
Kcope  and  influence  hare  outrun  their  wild- 
est dreams.  This  little  chamber  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion. Here, and  in  the  clrnpel  of  Henry  VII., 
changing  their  sessions  in  part  according 
to  the  weather,  sat  the  famous  Westmin- 
ster Assembly.  Out  of  these  walls  came 
the  Directory,  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Cate- 
cliiMux,  and  that  famous  Confession  of  Faith 


which  is  still  the  accepted  symbol  of  theo- 
logical doctrine,  of  one  of  the  largest  Prot- 
estant denominations  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

In  this  chamber  sit  the  committee  now 
engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  Hi  hie. 


THE  CLOUD. 

Fah,  on  the  brink  of  day, 

Thou  ns  the  herald  of  the  dawn, 

Ere  fade*  the  night’s  lae-t  flickering  spark  away 
In  the  rich  blaze  of  morn. 

Above  the  eternal  snows, 

By  winter  era UerCti  on  the  mountain  height 
To  abroad  the  centuries,  thy  visage  glows 
With  a prophetic  light. 

Calm  is  thine  awful  brow; 

A*  when  thy  presence  shrined  divinity, 

Between  the  flaming  cherubim,  «o  now 
Its  shadow  clings  to  thee. 

Ycr.  oh  an  angel  wild, 

Thoa,  in  the  torrid  noon,  with  shell ering  wing, 
Dost  o'er  the  earth,  as  on  a weary  child. 

A soothing  influence  bring. 

And  when  the  evening  die®, 

SHlJ  to  thy  fringed  vesture  cleave*  the  light. 

The  last  sad  glimmer  of  her  Tearful  eye*. 

On  the  dark  verge  of  ulgbf, 

So,  soon  thy  glories  wane  f 
Thou,  too,  must  mourn  the  row  of  morning  shed: 
Cold  creeps  the  fatsl  shadow  o’er  thy  train, 

And  settles  on  thy  head. 

And,  while  the  wistful  eye 
Teams  for  the  charm  that  wooed  its  ravished  gaze, 
The  sympathy  of  nature  wakes  a sigh. 

And  thus  its  thought  betray#: 

Tbon,  like  the  cloud,  my  soul. 

Dost,  in  thyself,  or  bounty  naught  possess; 

Devoid  the  light  of  Heaven,  a vapor  foal, 

The  veil  of  nothingness. 


THE  CLOUD. 
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A BEAUTIFUL  CHARITY 


IN  the  advance  of  the  ago  it  can  not  hut 
Vie  noticed  that  the  progress  observable 
in  art,  science,  and  civilization  generally  in 
in  no  way  lacking  in  matters  of  charity*  In 
olden  times  the  man  who  earned  a pocket 
full  of  loose  coins  and  distributed  them  with 
reckless  good  nature  to  whatever  vagabonds 
crossed  his  path,  was  called  benevolent,  and 
the  lady  who  charged  her  servants  that  no 
beggar  should  go  empty-handed  from  her 
door,  w as  deemed  the  patroness  of  the  poor* 
Tims  hordes  of  beggars  aod  vagabonds  were 


Prominent  amoug  these,  in  New  York,  and 
drawing  to  it  perhaps  the  warmest  affec- 
tions of  the  whole  community,  stands  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society.  Wliat  heart  does 
not  feel  the  appeal  of  its  very  unmet  Who 
that  sees  the  children,  pale,  thin,  and  sickly, 
lounging  languidly  in  the  shade  of  some  hot 
brick  building  in  the  summer-time,  or,  in 
winter,  ill  clad,  huddling  together  around  a 
few  blazing  sticks  in  the  street,  while  the 
dull  twilight  fades  into  night,  is  unwilling 
to  reach  out  to  them  a helping  hand  ? The 


TUT.  CMtlJtHKM  AT  CLAV 


mother  in  her  home,  with  her  own  happy 
girlM  and  boys  about  her,  would  feel  it  a re- 
proach to  forget  the  little  outcast.  And  the 
mother  whose  hearth  is  silent,  whose  little 
ones  have  gone  to  an  early  rest,  not  to  be 
broken,  under  the  sod  and  snow  of  Green- 
wood, feels  that  the  care  of  suffering  chil- 
dren to  her  is  a sacred  trust.  The  woman, 
too,  whose  life  has  never  known  the  light 
of  bright,  laughing  baby  faces  lias  still  a 
heart  for  the  joys  ami  woes  of  tiny  strangers. 
Children  themselves — the  thoughtful  ones, 
at  least — pausing  from  their  play,  remem- 
bering eager  eyes  they  have  seen  peering 
over  some  area  railing  into  a well- warmed, 
well -lighted  basement,  where  an  evening 
meal  was  preparing,  or  the  longing  looks 
which  have  followed  them  as  they  have 
driven  away,  in  a carriage  surmounted  with 


encouraged  to  live — in  fact,  were  supported 
— in  a state  uniting  shift  leas  luxury  with 
abject  st junior,  while  many  an  honest  man, 
woman,  and  child,  oveu,  struggled  hard  to 
earn  a decent  living,  and  failed  at  last  for 
want  of  a little  well-merited  aid.  Nowa- 
days charity  is  almost  a science  — at  all 
events,  it  is  a thing  to  be  studied.  Those 
who  enter  upon  it  thoughtlessly  often  do 
more  harm  t han  good.  The  man  who  stands 
ready,  on  impulse,  to  empty  his  purse,  and 
the  woman  who  is  willing  to  liing  open  her 
larder,  are  not  necessarily  the  benefactors 
of  society.  At  present  the  charities  which 
serve  their  purpose  are  well-ordered  insti- 
tutions, enjoying  large  incomes,  employing 
energetic,  intelligent,  and  eftieient  officers, 
and  carrying  on  theh  work  with  the  precis- 
ion common  to  business  transactions. 
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trunks,  on  a summer  tour,  pouder  on  the  in-  i summer  of  1#73.  It  was  at  tbut  time  tuorv 
equalities  of  lift*,  anil  ask  themselves  if  they  i especially  a sanitarium  for  very  small  chil- 
ought  not  of  their  abundance  to  provide  for  j draw — those  probably  requiring  the  care  of 
those  less  blessed.  And  the  father,  coming  ! nfother  or  nurse — and  though  it  was  them 
home  at  Christmas  time  laden  with  toys  for  j as  now,  " a bountiful  charity,”  it  was  not 
bis  own  children,  thinks  gently  of  those  who  j altogether  practically  successful.  At  least 
are  fatherless.  Even  the  grim,  relentless  j it  was  susceptible  of  improvement,  ami  the 
old  bachelor,  who  votes  humanity  a fraud,  j lady  whose  kindness  of  heart,  intelligence. 


OBAVRgUtsn  DRx tUl,  UATH, 


rinds  a husky  tenderness  creeping  into  bis 
gruff  voice  as  be  mutters,  *■  Poor  little  devil !” 
and  buys  from  the  frozen -tinge red  urchin  a 
superiluous  parcel  of  jteneHs,  Or  the  third- 
rate  new  spaper  lie  lias  no  intention  of  read- 
ing. And  the  stern,  ambitious  business 
man,  who  lias  risen  by  hard  struggle  from 
poverty  to  prominence,  who  believes  that 
making  money  is  the  one  great  work  of  life, 
who,  in  his  office,  frowns  a harsh  “ Begone !” 
on  all  intruders,  relaxes  bis  severity  at  the 
w ords,  “ From  the  Children*#  Aid  Society, 
Sir/1  says,  softly,  u Ah,  that  is  different," 
takes  the  subscription  hook,  and  signs  for 
n thousand  dollars,  making,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, Ids  best  investment  for  the  day, 

The  work  of  the  Childrens  Aid  Society, 
however,' is  too  widely  known  to  need  either 
description  or  recommendation.  This  brief 
article  proposes  merely  to  treat  of  a new  de- 
partment which  has  recently  been  added  to 
its  labor* — one  so  eminently  a labor  of  luve 
that  all  w ho  hear  of  it,  by  common  impulse, 
call  it  “a  beautiful  charity*’ — the  Summer 
Home  for  Poor  Children,  at  Bath,  Long  Isl- 
and. 

This  institution  was  first  established  by 
Mrs,  A.  P.  Stokes,  oil  Staten  Island,  in  the 


and  generosity  originated  this  good  work 
believed  she  could  not  do  bettor  for  its  per- 
manent prosperity  than  place  it  in  charge 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  She  accord- 
ingly suggested  to  the  society  that.  it.  should 
assume  the  supervision  of  the  Home,  ami 
adopt  it  as  a new  department  in  its  labors, 
expressing  her  readiness  to  assist  in  raising 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 
The  society  agreed  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity on  condition  that  a sum  of  about  &J0OO 
was  collected.  Mrs.  St  okes  and  her  husband 
gave  $1500,  and  the  requisite  amount  was 
soon  subtle  jibed.  The  Children’s  Aid  Soci- 
ety is  eminently  practical  in  its  manner  of 
w orking.  It  did  not  wait  for  money  to  buy 
a tract  of  land  and  build  a small  hotel,  while 
so  many  poor,  neglected  little  city  children 
were  pining  for  a breath  of  country  air.  It 
entered  upon  its  labors  at  once,  continu- 
ing them  upon  the  same  ground  where  Mrs. 
Stokes  had  commenced.  The  same  country- 
seat  was  rented,  addition#  made  to  the  fur- 
niture, three  cows  were  bought,  a garden 
laid  out,  and  the  whole  establishment  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Oimrley,  After  a time  it  seemed  to  the 
managers  desirable  that  the  Homo  should 
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8»luk  ehiVrliS'ii  are  pot  1 j t< 01 gl it.  tot  he  U *\u\o , 
Oft  it  if  in  MM  Zffriw  H hoSpUiiL  : fN  is 

rajf iitfl*  'U\  pre.ven  t t linn.  YA  'csiffr  emkimsst 
Wan- to  ceil.  ^mry-JiVn  h^dliHln  wehfh*  ftv ua 
ifhr ,;uit'vil' in £ t bti * hpf0^  of  New  York 
come  toihia  plneth  and  vtivfTH  to  ta  vern  with 
a tte\r  ;H*a^P  of  lift.  Tlk  :^U  hgfe&rac? 

piilfl..  chuefcp  ruddround  ^ $iApi>r 
nf  the  iVan  fU\s  of  tiivt  urf^  riB  VveU  a* 

U*- YUhniiim  the  dark  <yij<U  »>f  tin*  city  ?,..ivh‘, 
i »f  i filial  nr  arxifdeht  ka»  mu'iimnl 
Avnce  Hnnm  was  opomd.  Thl#  Yfislb- 
hmuih?Yd  pfoaant a is  f I ovr  t h c?  H Vi 

< if  Alp  u nil  Mi'i*  0.  A-  0<dt*  fiiul  ttou  pjmeffpl 
.iireVJ|0ih{f.m  t In?  lip 
IP*  ^pmmW0y  ndleut/jmnd*  eied if  on  their 
maimgriirniit,  * ' v1  , 

To  1 boso  of  No  w Y* rrk  % fi&  cm* 

joy  \yitm\*siMg  f lm  working  of  such  a diAt> 
riifTtlf hiitg  titimttmHy* 


ityvofc  The-  ^amA  OnV^ 
with  a breath  of  sort  iii'rV  A 
afternoon1#  tvhv  i#  lmssism-.  The  ^Kurnev 


■>«.>  mm 


h$  *«>  Jn<\‘it»rl  that  the  children  might  enjoy 
frcnhiMU  and  rtaf«  seabatUi »g.  Th is  led  to 
ah  ih»jnkKioh  of  the  shore*  of  Long  Island* 
and  dually  to  the  removal  of  tho  Poor  ChiL 
,djre|iV 8iitui|ii?r.  0o?vie.  to  Bath* , 

h\  the  spring  of  1^75,  A holme*  form cily  a 
private  res?  Me  nee,  with  t wound  u hall  'firms 
of  ground  about  ir,  was-  rented., at  the  rate 
of  jjtfWXJr  per  amnnn  — jd^t  Jhilf  Hie  rental  of 
the  odiihiishMjbrit  on  8tafert  hdantl.  Its  ho 

cftitjixifnjftiTtons  wero  eniar^*d  by  0m  refit- 
ting of  the  ftarrift^o-hnhsh  a dormitory. 
T«o  Homo  is  ojM  if  from  the  vArly  part  of 
,huo;  till  the- nihhlh:  of  Sopte]ubi>*v  During 
U i af  t i m iy  e rrry  M on  divr  a party  o f eh  i 1*1  re  ij 
numbering  alrouAoxiy  hundred  \%  tgk*h  to 
th c j 1< mn\ \y he. ni  they  remain  until  the  tot- 
lowing  Hutfifday* .•  jThe v mo  ire  aft  nhilM- 
tiftiif  sxipply  vif  simple,  iiimrishing  nr*) 
ftjfo^yoil  to  l^ithe  daily t to  take  brng  trAlkp 
aecnmfHiiiTed  hy  iHuine  n'rtpmmihln  pfcr rtott,  ■ 
fthd  tiv  n.irmin  iM  the  Op^n  air  m luneh  a^> 
poasihle  .M.  play  rnf  fhc;  ^roiiMils.  The  ehil- 
dreo  come  ciiiefly  ffoiit  f he  imlnstriul  ^heo]* 
Under  the  enpervigtoiv  of  the  Child  retd*  Aid 
AfM*i^ry^  hut  vfh-T  poor  chlhlmi  uie  ^d- 
mUiedi  ^g^rdfc^  nf  erreed  or  imtiunahty. 
Gills  iknly ;.ti mi&r  ^evvnrcon  y*.»ajr*<»f  Ui*c(  un' 
w&twXi  hoy*,  extmp t i u g a very  fan  of  t iftG 
iV4t  Mity,  anil  lernlete*^  .yritim/herhir  «A4Vtid«d 
an  he;  ttirbrijcnt  en  tdnmcnb  for  a pcaccfuj 
hom^ . Thne^,  liriy'rever,  are  retoVmpemPLfn 
a nioaiwiK-  for  tludr  nidGiu dieted  ficMUlty  by 
a due  pieim:  toward  the  end  ni  the  «»*ae(oj. 


iimkiiig  no  clnim  ■fo'';*cenetyy’;:  Titer cis  a 
slight  patHM  at  the  moanirijgiess  vtllfti^  of 
New  Utr<  ehf,  ami  Then  the.  tm in  ptitm  on, 
very  shortly  ivaehiug  Ilatln  whirij,  at  the 

first  glance,  \night  -seem  fMymvSir  luenning- 
lesa,  hut  iivr  the  km>Mh*\lgr«  nf  the  heanfifnl 
idue  wafer  immediately  .■•Myouil  the  trees, 
A few  i wyitfuk<  umifthit  answered  l\v  muh  • 
hM«f  of  the  Uoicl  at  the  siafnm.  sat  isfy  one 
as  to  t h«  exar^ t w* h s »u ** f tl m Chil- 
dren** Bn mtuer  Rome.  If  m ineafed  on  a 
jdftasn fit  cotffi jiy.  n»;uj 

the  tfbppn,  jly  jutlc  disthu^  hack  from  it. 
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On  leaving  the  Bath  station,  a very  short 
walk  to  the  westward  brings  one  to  the 
Children's  Bummer  Home.  Before  the  gate, 
with  the  inscription,  “ Summer  Home,  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,"  above  it,  is  reached,  the 
merry  hum  of  juvenile  voices  announces 
that  it  is  near.  Immediately  inside  of  the 
gate  is  a broad  straight  path  leading  toward 
the  house,  which  stands  not  far  from  the 
water.  The  path  is  shaded  along  its  whole 
length,  chiefly  by  fruit  trees,  and  is  edged 
on  both  sides  with  a border  of  bushy  box, 
which  seems  the  growth  of  many  years. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  plots  which  may 
have  been  used  as  vegetable  gardens.  Closer 
to  the  house  is  the  play-ground.  Here  the 
children  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  from  this  spot  emanated  the  merry 
voices.  On  approaching,  the  object  which 
first  strikes  the  eye  is  a colony  of  swings, 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  not  one  empty. 
What  is  the  charm  in  swinging  t There 
these  little  ones  go  back  and  forth,  from 
morning  till  night,  twenty- five  in  the 
swings,  and  perhaps  fifty  more  standing 
about  in  groups  waiting  patiently  for  a 
turn.  Croquet  is  also  played,  and  books 
and  dolls  somewhat  patronized;  but  each 
of  these  requires  a certain  degree  of  skill 
or  thought  or  sentiment  for  its  enjoyment, 
which  the  exercise  of  swiuging  in  no  way 
exacts,  and  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  land, 
swinging  reigns  supreme.  But  of  the  land 
only:  in  the  water  it  has  its  triumphant 
rival.  Let  the  hour  of  bathing  be  an- 
nounced, and  the  play-ground  is  instantly 
deserted.  The  whole  flock  of  children  goes 
trooping  around  to  the  water-front.  A se- 
lect few — twenty  or  thirty — retire  to  the 
bathing-houses,  and  the  rest  range  them- 
selves along  the  brink  of  the  little  bluff 
al>ovc  the  beach.  No  company  of  star  act- 
ors ever  had  a more  rapt  audience.  There 
is  an  ill-suppressed  squeal  of  delight  when 
the  bell  rings,  the  doors  of  the  bathing- 
houses  fly  open,  and  a little  regiment  of 
striped  gowns  goes  prancing  down  the 
wooden  steps  to  the  water.  And  what  a 
merry  shout  in  response  comes  up  as  the 
bathers  plunge  into  the  waves!  Why  do 
people  scream  when  bathing  T Has  any  one 
ever  found  out  t Yet  scream  they  will ; and 
it  sounds  so  cheery,  who  would  tell  them  to 
stop  T Here  and  there  is  a girl  who  swims 
finely.  There  are  no  breakers  along  this 
part  of  the  shore;  the  waves  ripple  in  gen- 
tly ; the  opportunity  for  swimming  is  excel- 
lent— tempting  even  to  others  besides  the 
children.  A little  apart  from  the  juvenile 
audience  stands  a middle-aged  gentleman, 
of  energetic,  intelligent,  and  kindly  coun- 
tenance. Suddenly  he  disappears  in  the 
direction  of  the  bathing-houses,  soon  re- 
appearing clad  in  a blue  flannel  costume. 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh ! there’s  Mr.  B !”  shout  the 

children  on  the  shore,  enthusiastically.  A 


welcome  of  equal  warmth  greets  him  from 
the  children  in  the  water.  The  gentleman’s 
name  is  so  widely  known  that  we  trust  he 
will  pardon  our  introducing  him  to  the  pub- 
lic in  his  bathing  suit.  He  enters  the  water 
as  eagerly  as  any  of  the  children,  aud  ap- 
parently enjoys  the  swimming  exceedingly. 
But  not  selfishly.  After  a few  independent 
strokes,  he  undertakes  to  teach  one  of  the 
little  girls  to  swim.  She  places  one  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  aud  is  beginning  to  strike 
out  with  the  other — but  the  lesson  is  inter- 
rupted. The  bell  rings,  and  the  children, 
with  dripping  hair  and  dripping  garments, 
reluctantly  leave  the  water  and  make  their 
way  up  the  wooden  steps  to  the  bathing- 
houses.  A little  girl  from  the  audience 
springs  up  and  attacks  Mrs.  Holt  with  an 
earnest,  “ Oh,  teacher,  mayn’t  some  of  us  take 
the  wet  suits  and  go  in  nowf”  But  Mrs. 
Holt  does  not  approve  this  brilliant  sugges- 
tion. The  day  is  cool ; she  has  allowed  to 
go  in  only  those  who  are  strong  and  accus- 
tomed to  bathing,  aud  the  little  girl  in  ques- 
tion has  a cold,  and  ought  not  to  go  in  at  all. 
There  is  a look  of  disappointment,  but  no 
rebellion.  Considering  that  human  nature 
is  human,  the  children  are  remarkably  obe- 
dient; and  considering  that  there  are  a 
hundred  of  them  to  do  the  shouting  and 
laughing,  they  make  wonderfully  little  noise. 
There  are  very  few  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment, scarcely  any  beyond  the  strict  prohi- 
bition of  eating  green  fruit,  wandering  away 
from  the  grounds,  aud  bathing  without  per- 
mission. It  was  the  inability  on  the  boys’ 
part  to  obey  these  regulations  which  ban- 
ished them  from  this  temporary  Eden.  The 
children  rise  and  retire  early,  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  out-of-doors.  The 
majority  are  little  girls  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  old.  Occasionally  a small  boy,  aged 
two  or  four,  is  seen,  nnder  the  care  of  an 
elder  sister.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
groups — odd  to  notice,  with  the  many  differ- 
ences, certain  pervading  traits.  For  exam- 
ple : the  day  is  both  sunny  and  windy,  and 
yet,  at  the  first  glance,  not  a hat  is  to  be 
seen.  Hair  of  every  shade  of  yellow,  red, 
brown,  and  black  is  tossed  in  the  breeze, 
not  to  the  discomfort  but  to  the  apparent 
enjoyment  of  its  owner.  On  careful  exam- 
ination, two  hats  are  discovered ; one  is  on 
the  head  of  a little  boy — it  looks  as  if  it 
grew  there,  and  he  had  slept  in  it  half  his 
life ; the  other,  on  a consequential-looking 
little  maiden,  apparently  is  purely  orna- 
mental, being  of  a brightness  and  newness 
which  puts  all  its  surroundings  in  the  shade. 
The  other  children  all  have  hats,  but  they 
are  hanging  in  rows  above  the  beds  in  the 
dormitories. 

Turning  from  the  water  to  the  house,  the 
question  arises  in  the  mind,  Where  are  all 
these  little  ones  stowed  away  at  night  t The 
home  is  a pleasant-looking  country-house, 
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is  an  addition  on  the  east  aide  of  the  house. 
It  is  a square  room,  with  several  windows, 
ami  doors  opening  into  t he  gurden  buck  and 
front.  A meditative-looking  lieu  perched 
cm  the  steps  gives  it  a rural  aspect.  There 
are  three  long,  narrow  tables  in  the  room, 
with  long  benches  at  each  aide.  Each  child 
is  provided  with  a strong  china  plate  and  a 
large  mug.  There  is  plenty  of  milk,  bread, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  grits  for  all.  A dinner 
bill  of  fare  is  arranged  for  the  w eek — Mon- 
day, pork  and  beans;  Tuesday, slewed  beef 
and  onions  ( very  popular) ; Wednesday,  mut- 
ton; Thursday,  roast  beef;  Friday, fish;  Sat- 


bnt  none  too  large  for  a moderate-sized  pri- 
vate family.  The  problem  is  in  some  de- 
gree solved  whim,  on  entering,  the  large 
room  which  once  must  have  served  as  best 
parlor  is  seen  to  contain  one  dozen  iron  bed- 
steads, most  of  them  double,  and  several 
W' ash-stand  bureaus.  On  each  bureau  is  a 
tin  wash-basin  and  a strong  china  pitcher; 
the  beds  all  have  white  quilts;  the  general 
aspect  is  very  neat.  There  are  six  windows 
to  the  room,  all  Arrange^l  to  open  at  the  top, 
so  that  the  Veutilation  is  ubuudaut.  In  the 
story,  almve* — there  are  but  two  stories  to 
the  house — are  two  or  three  more  rooms, 


each  containing  several  bods.  Then  there 
is  the  carnage-house*  which  was  refitted  to 
forth  three  dormitories, one  containing  about 
twenty  beds,  the  others  somewhat  small- 
er. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  from 
the  “home,  sweet  home”  stand -point  of 
the  wealthy  or  fastidious,  these  apartments 
would  appear  attractive.  But  when  it  is 
considered  what  the  children  are  accustom- 
ed to  iu  their  own  homes,  and  what  the  real 
requirements  of  five  ease  are.  the  accommo- 
dations are  excel  lent — indeed,  far  more  ex- 
cellent in  their  simplicity  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  more  elaborate.  It  is  not 
said  that,  in  a new  building,  they  could  not 
be  made  better:  merely  that  the  best  is  be- 
ing done  with  the  material  at  hand.  After 
examining  the  dormitories,  it  is  not.  uninter- 
esting to  glance  into  the  dining-room.  This 


unlay,  something  or  other.  A simple  and 
healthful  dessert  is  supplied  each  day  ex- 
cept Thursday— roast  beef  being  considered 
a luxury  w hich  renders  dessert  quite  super- 
fluous. Fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  pro- 
vided. Dinner  is  in  t lie  middle  of  the  day, 
breakfast  early,  and  supper  at  about  six. 

On  leaving  the  dining-room,  it  seems  only 
natural  to  pause  a few  moments  in  the  par- 
lor. It  is  a pleasant  little  apartment,  orna- 
mented most  by  the  cheerful  sunshine  which 
streams  in  at  the  windows,  and  the  beauti- 
ful view  beyond  of  deep  blue  water  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  horizon,  with  a glimpse  of 
tin*  white  suml  beach  of  Coney  Islam  l to  the 
cast,  and  (he  hills  of  Richmond  County  ris- 
iug  in  the  west.  The  mantel-shelf  is  cover- 
ed from  end  to  end  with  a row  of  well-used, 
brightly  bouud  children’s  story-books.  Oil 
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the  table  is  a photograph  of  the  Home,  with 
a hundred  children  grouped  in  the  fore- 
ground. Near  the  photograph  is  a small 
book,  a sort  of  “Home  Journal,”  tilled  with 
incidents  and  anecdotes  concerning  the  chil- 
dren. It  also  contains  copies  of  some  of  the 
letters  wrhich  they  from  time  to  time  have 
felt  inspired  to  write.  As  is  usual  with  chil- 
dren’s compositions,  some  of  them  are  unin- 
tentionally somewhat  comical.  But  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  close  this  sketch  of  the 
Home  without  finding  space  for  their  frank- 
ly expressed  views  on  the  subject,  so  two 
of  the  epistles  are  appended — one,  a famil- 
iar home  letter;  the  other,  a document  of 
more  formal  stamp.  The  first  is  as  follows : 

“ Children's  Sia-iidi  Home,  Bath,  Aug**  99, 167ft. 

“Dear  Mamma,  Papa,  Sister,  and  Buotiiks, — I ar- 
rived wife;  it  in  a beautiful  place.  I v^ent  in  bafhinp, 
and  had  a splendid  time.  The  people  are  all  very  kind 
to  u&  1 couldn’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  nice  it  is. 

“ Yours,  affectionately, 

*4 W 

The  second : 

11  Children’*  Seaside  Home, 
Bath,  Long  Inland,  AuguU  94,  1876. 

“Mr*.  A.  P.  Stokes: 

“ Dkar  Friend,— We  children  who  have  been  stay- 
ing at  the  Summer  Home  this  week  have  heard  that 
you  first  started  the  Home. 

“There  are  about  ninety-two  children  up  this  week, 
and  they  liked  it  very  much  indeed.  There  are  plenty 
of  swings,  and  the  battling  is  splendid.  The  children 
like  to  go  in  bathing,  and  bother  the  teachers  till  they 
can  go. 

“ We  take  a walk  in  the  morning  after  breakfast,  or 
in  the  evening  after  supper.  The  teachers  went  with 


us  to  take  a walk  yesterday;  we  walked  up  the  road 
a long  way,  and  asked  them  to  take  ns  to  the  Fort,* 
and  they  did  so,  and  we  went  in,  and  sang  the  * Battle 
Song.’  When  we  were  going  home  we  wanted  to  walk 
along  the  beach,  but  we  could  not,  because  there  was 
a space  of  water  that  wc  could  not  get  across,  and  we 
had  to  go  home  by  the  road. 

“ We  thank  you  very  much  for  keeping  such  a pleas- 
ant Home  for  the  children;  we  hope  you  will  remain 
our  best  friend. 

“The  children  all  love  yon,  and  send  their  best  re- 
spects. Yours,  respectfully.” 

Signed  by  all  the  children  present  at 
that  date  at  the  Home. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  children — and 
it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
given  their  thought,  time,  and  money  to  this 
beautiful  charity. 

The  Home,  it  is  expected,  will  re-opeu 
every  summer  for  three  months,  or  longer, 
if  circumstauces  permit.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  subscription,  independent  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society’s  regular  funds. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  are  about 
forty-five  cents  a day  for  each  child.  How 
little  that  seems  to  give  for  the  amount  of 
benefit  reaped ! As  a sanitary  measure,  the 
establishment  of  such  homes  in  connection 
with  our  large  cities  can  not  be  too  highly 
valued.  Several  similar  homes  have  been 
founded  recently.  There  can  not  be  too 
many.  Their  usefulness  is  undoubted,  and 
the  form  of  charity  is  one  which  appeals 
strongly  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  community. 


, A 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

““^TOU  infernal  scoundrel!*  roared  Viz- 

JL  ard,  and  took  a stride  toward  Seveme. 

“ No  violence,”  said  Ina  Kloskiug,  sternly; 
“ it  will  be  an  insult  to  this  lady  and  me.” 

“ Very  well,  then,”  said  Vizard,  grimly ; “ I 
must  wait  till  I catch  him  alone.” 

“ Meantime  permit  me  to  speak,  Sir,”  said 
Ina.  “ Believe  me,  I have  a better  right 
than  even  you.” 

“ Then  pray  ask  my  sister  why  I find  her 
on  that  villain’s  arm.” 

“I  should  not  answer  her,”  said  Zoe, 
haughtily.  “ But  my  brother  I will.  Har- 
rington, all  this  vulgar  abuse  .confirms  me 
in  my  choice : I take  his  arm  because  I have 
accepted  his  hand.  I am  going  into  Bagley 
with  him  to  become  his  wife.” 

This  announcement  took  away  Vizard’s 
breath  for  a moment,  and  Ina  KloBking  put 
in  her  word.  “ You  can  not  do  that ; pray 
be  warned.  He  is  leading  you  to  infa- 
my.” 

“Infamy!  What!  because  he  can  not 
give  me  a suit  of  sables  t Infamy ! because 
we  prefer  virtuous  poverty  to  vice  and 
wealth  f’ 

“ No,  young  lady,”  said  Ina,  coloring  faint- 


ly at  the  taunt ; “ but  because  yon  could  only 
be  his  paramour,  not  his  wife.  He  is  married 
already.” 

At  these  words,  spoken  with  that  power 
Ina  Kloskiug  could  always  command,  Zoe 
Vizard  turned  ashy  pale.  But  she  fought 
on  bravely.  “ Married T It  is  false!  To 
whom  f” 

“ To  me.” 

“I  thought  so.  Now  I know  it  is  not 
true.  He  left  you  months  before  we  ever 
knew  him.” 

“Look  at  him.  He  does  not  say  it  is 
false.” 

Zoe  turned  on  Seveme,  and  at  his  face 
her  own  heart  quaked.  “Are  you  married 
to  this  lady?”  she  asked;  and  her  eyes,  di- 
lated to  their  full  size,  searched  his  every 
feature. 

“Not  that  I know  of,”  said  he,  impu- 
dently. 

“ Is  that  the  serious  answer  you  expected, 
Miss  Vizard  f”  said  Ina,  keenly.  Then  to 
Severne,  “ Yon  are  unwise  to  insult  the  wom- 
an on  whom,  from  this  day,  yon  must  de- 
pend for  bread.  Miss  Vizard,  to  you  I speak, 
and  not  to  this  shameless  man.  For  your 
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mother’s  sake,  do  me  justice.  I have  loved 
him  dearly,  hut  now  I abhor  him.  Would  I 
could  break  the  tie  that  binds  us,  and  give 
him  to  you,  or  to  any  lady  who  would  have 
him ! But  I can  not.  And  shall  I hold  my 
tongue,  and  let  you  be  ruined  and  dishonor- 
ed f I am  an  older  woman  than  you,  and 
bound  by  gratitude  to  all  your  house.  Dear 
lady,  I have  taxed  my  strength  to  save  you. 
I feel  that  strength  waning.  Pray  read  this 
paper,  and  consent  to  save  yourself” 

“ I will  read  it,”  said  Rhoda  Gale,  inter- 
fering. “I  know  German.  It  is  an  au- 
thorized duplicate  certifying  the  marriage 
of  Edward  Severne,  of  Willingham,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, England,  to  Ina  Ferris,  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Ferris  and  Eva  Klosking,  of 
Zutzig,  in  Denmark.  The  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized at  Berlin,  and  here  are  the  signa- 
tures of  several  witnesses : Eva  Klosking ; 
Frau  lei  u Graafe;  Zlig,  the  Cappellmeister ; 
Vicomte  Meurice,  French  attach#  ; Count 
Hompeach,  Bavarian  plenipotentiary  ; Herr 
Formes.” 

Ina  explained,  in  a voice  that  was  now 
feeble,  “ I was  a public  character ; my  mar- 
riage was  public:  not  like  the  clandestine 
union  which  is  all  he  dar^l  offer  to  this  well- 
born lady.” 

“ The  Bavarian  and  French  ministers  are 
both  in  London,” said  Vizard,  eagerly.  “ We 
can  easily  learn  if  these  signatures  are 
forged,  like  your  acceptances.” 

But  if  one  shadow  of  doubt  remained,  Sev- 
erne now  removed  it : he  uttered  a s<fream 
of  agony,  and  fled  as  if  the  demons  of  re- 
morse and  despair  were  spurring  him  with 
red-hot  rowels. 

“ There,  you  little  idiot,”  roared  Vizard ; 
“does  that  open  your  eyes!” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Vizard,”  said  Ina,  reproachfully, 
“ for  pity’s  sake,  think  only  of  her  youth, 
and  what  she  has  to  sutler.  I can  do  no 
more  for  her:  I feel — so — faint.” 

Ashmead  and  Rhoda  supported  her  into 
the  carriage.  Vizard,  touched  to  the  heart 
by  Iua's  appeal,  held  out  his  eloquent  arms 
to  his  stricken  sister,  and  she  tottered  to 
him,  and  clung  to  him,  all  limp  and  broken, 
and  wishing  she  could  sink  out  of  the  sight 
of  all  mankind.  He  put  his  strong  arm  round 
her,  and,  though  his  own  heart  was  desolate 
and  broken,  he  supported  that  broken  flow- 
er of  womanhood,  and  half  led,  half  lifted 
her  on,  until  he  laid  her  on  a sofa  in  Somer- 
ville Villa.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke 
to  her.  “We  are  both  desolate  now,  my 
child.  Let  us  love  one  another.  I will  be 
ten  times  teuderer  to  you  than  I ever  have 
been.”  She  gave  a great  sob,  but  she  was 
past  speaking. 

Ina  Klosking,  Miss  Gale,  and  Ashmead  re- 
turned in  the  carriage  to  Bagley.  Half  a 
mile  out  of  the  town  they  found  a man  ly- 
ing on  the  pathway,  with  his  hat  off*,  and 


white  as  a sheet.  It  was  Edward  Severne. 
He  had  run  till  he  dropped. 

Ashmead  got  down  and  examined  him. 

He  came  back  to  the  carriage  door,  look- 
ing white  enough  himself.  “ It  is  all  over,” 
said  he ; “ the  man  is  dead.” 

Miss  Gale  was  out  in  a moment,  and  ex- 
amined him.  “ No,” said  she.  “The  heart 
does  not  beat  perceptibly,  but  he  breathes. 
It  is  another  of  those  seizures.  Help  me  get 
him  into  the  carriage.” 

This  was  done,  and  the  driver  ordered  to 
go  a foot’s  pace. 

The  stimulants  Miss  Gale  had  brought  fbr 
Ina  Klosking  were  now  applied  to  revive 
this  malefactor:  and  both  ladies  actually 
ministered  to  him  with  compassionate  faces. 
He  was  a villain ; but  he  was  superlatively 
handsome,  and  a feather  might  turn  the 
scale  of  life  or  death. 

The  seizure,  though  really  appalling  to 
look  at,  did  not  last  long.  He  revived  a lit- 
tle in  the  carriage,  and  was  taken,  still  in- 
sensible, but  breathing  hard,  into  a room  in 
the  railway  hotel.  When  he  was  out  of 
danger,  Miss  Gale  felt  Ina  Klosking’s  pulse, 
and  insisted  on  her  going  to  Taddington  by 
the  next  train,  and  leaving  Severne  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ashmead. 

Ina,  who,  in  truth,  was  just  then  most  un- 
fit for  any  more  trials,  feebly  consented,  but 
not  until  she  had  given  Ashmead  some  im- 
portant instructions  respecting  her  malefac- 
tor, and  supplied  him  with  funds.  Miss  Gale 
also  instructed  Ashmead  how  to  proceed  in 
case  of  a relapse,  and  provided  him  with 
materials. 

The  ladies  took  a train  which  arrived 
soon  after ; and,  being  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
a lady’s  carriage  all  to  themselves,  they  sat 
intertwined  and  rocking  together,  and  Ina 
Klosking  found  relief  at  last  in  a copious  flow 
of  tears. 

Rhoda  got  her  to  Hillstoke,  cooked  for  her, 
nursed  her,  lighted  fires,  aired  her  bed,  and 
these  two  friends  slept  together  in  each  oth- 
er’s arms. 

Ashmead  had  a hard  time  of  it  with  Sev- 
erne. He  managed  pretty  well  with  him 
at  first,  because  he  stupefied  him  with  bran- 
dy before  he  had  come  to  his  senses,  aud  in 
that  state  got  him  into  the  next  train.  But 
as  the  fumes  wore  otf,  and  Severne  realized 
his  villainy,  his  defeat,  aud  his  abject  con- 
dition between  the  two  women  he  had 
wronged,  he  suddenly  uttered  a yell,  and 
made  a spring  at  the  window.  Ashmead 
caught  him  by  his  calves,  and  dragged  him 
so  pow  erfully  down  that  his  face  struck  the 
floor  hard,  and  his  nose  bled  profusely.  The 
hemorrhage  aqd  the  blow  quieted  him  for 
a time,  and  then  Ashmead  gave  him  more 
brandy,  aud  got  him  to  the  “Swan”  in  a 
half-lethargic  lull.  This  faithful  agent  and 
man-of-all-work  took  a private  sitting-room 
with  a double-bedded  room  adjoining  it,  and 
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ordered  a hot  supper,  with  Champagne  and 
Madeira. 

Seveme  lay  on  a sofa,  moaning. 

The  waiter  stared.  “ Trouble !”  whispered 
Ashmead,  confidentially.  “ Take  no  notice. 
Supper  as  quick  as  possible.” 

By-and-by  Severne  started  up,  and  began 
to  rave  and  tear  about  the  room,  cursing  his 
bard  fate,  and  ended  in  a kind  of  hysterical 
fit.  Ashmead,  being  provided  by  Miss  Gale 
with  salts  and  aromatic  vinegar,  etc.,  applied 
them,  and  ended  by  dashing  a tumbler  of 
water  right  into  his  face,  which  did  him 
more  good  than  chemistry. 

Then  he  tried  to  awaken  manhood  in  the 
fellow.  “What  are  you  howling  about f” 
said  he.  “Why,  you  are  the  only  sinner, 
and  you  are  the  least  sufferer.  Come,  drop 
sniveling,  and  eat  a bit.  Trouble  don’t  do 
on  an  empty  stomach.” 

Severne  said  he  would  try,  but  begged 
the  waiter  might  not  be  allowed  to  stare  at 
a broken-hearted  man. 

“ Broken  fiddle-stick !”  said  honest  Joe. 

Severne  tried  to  eat,  but  could  not.  But 
he  could  driuk,  and  said  so. 

Ashmead  gave  him  Champagne  in  tum- 
blers, and  that,  on  his  empty  stomach,  set 
him  raving,  and  saying  life  was  hell  to  him 
now.  But  presently  he  fell  to  weeping  bit- 
terly. In  which  condition  Ashmead  forced 
him  to  bed,  and  there  he  slept  heavily.  In 
the  morning  Ashmead  sat  by  his  bedside, 
and  tried  to  bring  him  to  reason.  “Now 
look  here,”  said  he : “ you  are  a lucky  fellow, 
if  you  will  only  see  it.  You  have  escaped 
bigamy  and  a jail,  aud  as  a reward  for  your 
good  conduct  to  your  wife,  aud  the  many 
virtues  you  have  exhibited  in  a short  space 
of  time,  I am  instructed  by  that  lady  to  pay 
you  twenty  pounds  every  Saturday  at  twelve 
o’clock.  It  is  only  a thousand  a year ; but 
don’t  you  be  down-hearted ; I conclude  she 
will  raise  your  salary  as  you  advance.  You 
must  forge  her  name  to  a heavy  check,  rob 
a church,  and  abduct  a school-girl  or  two — 
misses  in  their  teens  and  wards  of  Chancery 
preferred — and  she  will  make  it  thirty,  no 
doubt;”  and  Joe  looked  very  sour. 

“That  for  her  twenty  pounds  a week!” 
cried  this  injured  man.  “ She  owes  me  two 
thousand  pounds  and  more.  She  has  been 
my  enemy  aud  her  own.  The  fool ! — to  go 
and  peach ! She  had  only  to  hold  her  tongue, 
and  be  Mrs.  Vizard,  and  then  she  would  have 
had  a rich  husband  that  adores  her,  and  I 
should  have  hail  my  darling,  beautiful  Zoe, 
the  only  woman  I ever  loved  or  ever  shall.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Ashmead,  “ then  you  expected 
your  wife  to  commit  bigamy,  and  so  make 
it  smooth  to  you  ?” 

“ Of  course  I did,”  was  the  worthy  Sev- 
erne’s  reply ; “ and  so  she  would,  if  she  had 
had  a grain  of  sense.  See  what  a contrast 
now!  We  are  all  unhappy — herself  in- 
cluded— and  it  is  all  her  doing.” 
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“ Well,  young  mau,”  said  Ashmead,  draw- 
ing a long  breath,  “ didn’t  I tell  you,  you 
are  a lucky  fellow  t You  have  got  twenty 
pounds  a week,  and  that  blessed  boon, 1 a con- 
science void  of  offense.’  You  are  a happy 
man.  Here’s  a strong  cup  of  tea  for  you : 
just  you  drink  it,  and  theb  get  up  and  take 
the  train  to  the  little  village.  There  kin- 
dred spirits  aud  fresh  delights  await  you. 
You  are  not  to  adorn  Barfordshire  any  lon- 
ger ; that  is  the  order.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  to  London — but  not  with- 
out you.” 

“ Me!  What  do  you  want  of  met” 

“ You  are  a good  fellow,  and  the  only 
friend  I have  left.  But  for  you  I should  be 
dead  or  mad.  You  have  pulled  me  through.” 

“ Through  the  window  I did.  Lord  for- 
give me  for  it,”  said  Joseph.  “ Well,  I’ll  go 
up  to  town  with  yon ; but  I can’t  be  always 
tied  to  your  tail.  I haveu’t  got  twenty 
pounds  a week.  To  be  sure,”  he  added, 
dryly,  “ I haven’t  earned  it.  That  is  one 
comfort.” 

He  telegraphed  to  Hillstoke,  and  took  Sev- 
erne up  to  London. 

There  the  Bohemian  very  soon  found  he 
could  live,  and  eveu  derive  some  little  en- 
joyment— from  his  vices — without  Joseph 
Ashmead.  He  visited  him  punctually  every 
Saturday,  and  conversed  delightfully.  If 
he  came  any  other  day,  it  was  sure  to  be  for 
an  advance : he  never  got  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Fanny  Dover  was  sent  for  directly  to 
Somerville  Villa ; aud  three  days  after  the 
distressing  scene  I have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, Vizard  brought  his  wrecked  sister 
home.  Her  condition  was  pitiable ; and  the 
moment  he  reached  Vizard  Court  ho  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  to  Hillstoke  to  bring 
Miss  Gale  down  to  her. 

There  he  found  Ina  Klosking,  with  her 
boxes  at  the  door,  waiting  for  the  fiy  that 
wras  to  take  her  away. 

It  was  a sad  interview.  He  thanked  her 
deeply  lor  her  noble  conduct  to  liis  sister, 
and  then  he  could  not  help  speaking  of  his 
own  disap]M>intment. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking,  on  this  occasion, 
wTas  simple,  sad,  and  even  tender,  wdthin 
prudent  limits.  She  treated  this  as  a part- 
ing forever,  and  therefore  made  no  secret  of 
her  esteem  for  him.  “ But,”  said  she,  “ I 
hope  one  day  to  hear  you  have  found  a part- 
ner worthy  of  you.  As  for  me,  w ho  am  tied 
for  life  to  one  I despise,  aud  can  never 
love  agaiu,  I shall  seek  my  consolation  iu 
music,  and,  please  God,  in  charitable  ac- 
tions.” 

He  kissed  her  band  at  parting,  and  gave 
her  a long,  long  look  of  miserable  regret 
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that  tried  her  composure  hard;  and  often  re- 
curred to  her  memory. 

She  went  up  to  London,  took  a small  sub- 
urban house,  led  a secluded  life,  and  devoted 
herself  to  her  art,  making  a particular  study 
now  of  sacred  music  ; she  collected  volumes 
of  it,  and  did  not  disdain  to  buy  it  at  book- 
stalls or  wherever  she  could  find  it. 

Ashmead  worked  for  her,  and  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  a new  oratorio.  Her 
songs  proved  a principal  feature  in  the  per- 
formance. 

Events  did  not  stand  still  in  Barfordshire ; 
but  they  were  tame  compared  with  those  I 
have  lately  related,  and  must  be  dispatched 
in  fewer  words. 

Aunt  Maitland  recovered  unexpectedly 
from  a severe  illness,  and  was  a softened 
woman:  she  sent  Fanny  off  to  keep  Zoe 
company.  That  poor  girl  had  a bitter  time, 
and  gave  Doctress  Gale  great  anxiety.  She 
had  no  brain-fever,  but  seemed  quietly,  in- 
sensibly sinking  into  her  grave.  No  appe- 
tite, and,  indeed,  was  threatened  with  atro- 
phy at  one  time.  But  she  was  so  surrounded 
w ith  loving-kindness  that  her  shame  dimin- 
ished, her  pride  rose,  and  at  last  her  agony 
was  blunted,  and  only  a pensive  languor  re- 
mained to  show  that  she  had  been  crushed, 
and  could  not  be  again  the  bright,  proud, 
high-spirited  beauty  of  Barfordshire. 

For  many  months  she  never  mentioned  ei- 
ther Edward  Severue,  Ina  Klosking,  or  Lord 
Uxtnoor. 

It  was  a long  time  before  she  went  ont- 
side  the  gates  of  her  own  park.  8he  seemed 
to  hate  the  outer  world. 

Her  first  visit  was  to  Miss  Gale.  That 
young  lady  was  now  very  happy.  She  had 
her  mother  with  her.  Mrs.  Gale  had  defeat- 
ed the  tricky  executor,  and  had  come  to  En- 
gland with  a tidy  little  capital,  saved  out  of 
the  fire  by  her  sagacity  and  spirit. 

Mrs.  Gale’s  character  has  been  partly  re- 
vealed by  her  daughter.  I have  only  to  add, 
she  was  a homely,  well-read  woman,  of  few 
words,  but  those  few — grape-shot.  Exam- 
ple— she  said  to  Zoe:  “ Young  lady,  excuse 
an  old  woman’s  freedom,  who  might  be  your 
mother.  The  troubles  of  young  folk  have 
a deal  of  self  in  them ; more  than  you  could 
believe.  Now  just  yon  try  something  to 
take  you  out  of  self,  and  you  will  be  another 
creature.” 

“Ah,”  sighed  Zoe,  “would  to  Heaven  I 
could!” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Gale,  “any  body  with 
money  can  do  it,  and  the  world  so  full  of 
real  trouble.  Now  my  girl  tells  me  you  are 
kind  to  the  poor:  why  not  do  something 
like  Rhoda  is  doing  for  this  lord  she  is  over- 
seer, or  goodness  knows  what,  to  ?” 

Rhoda  ( defiantly ).  “ Viceroy.” 

“ You  have  money,  and  your  brother  will 
not  refuse  you  a bit  o’  land.  Why  not  build 


some  of  these  new-fangled  cottages,  with 
fancy  gardens,  and  dwarf  palaces  for  a cow 
and  a pig  f Rhoda,  child,  if  I was  a poor 
woman,  I could  graze  a cow  in  the  lanes 
hereabouts  aud  feed  a pig  in  the  woods. 
Now  you  do  that  for  the  poor,  Miss  Vizard, 
and  don’t  let  my  girl  think  for  you.  Breed 
your  own  ideas.  That  will  divert  you  from 
self,  hiy  dear,  and  you  will  begin  to  find  it — 
there — just  as  if  a black  cloud  was  clearing 
away  from  your  mind,  and  letting  your  heart 
warm  again.” 

Zoe  caught  at  the  idea,  and  that  very  day 
asked  Vizard,  timidly,  whether  he  would  let 
her  have  some  land  to  build  a model  cottage 
or  two  on. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  good-natured 
Vizard  mada  a wry  face  f “ What,  two  pro- 
prietors in  Islip !”  For  a moment  or  two  he 
w'as  all  squire.  But  soon  the  brother  con- 
quered. “ Well,”  said  he,  “ I can’t  give  you 
a fee-siihple ; I must  think  of  my  heirs : but 
I will  hold  a court,  and  grant  yon  a copy- 
hold,  or  I’ll  give  you  a ninety-nine  years’ 
lease  at  a pepper-corn.  There’s  a slip  of 
three  acres  on  the  edge  of  the  Green ; yon 
shall  amuse  yourself  with  that.”  He  made 
it  over  to  her  directly  for  a century,  at  ten 
shillings  a year;  and  as  he  was  her  surviv- 
ing trustee,  he  let  her  draw  in  advance  on 
her  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Mapping  out  the  ground  with  Rhoda,  set- 
tling the  gardens  and  the  miniature  pas- 
tures, and  planning  the  little  houses  and 
out-houses,  and  talking  a great  deal,  com- 
pared with  what  she  transacted,  proved  real- 
ly a certain  antidote  to  that  lethargy  of  woe 
which  oppressed  her.  Aud  here  for  a time 
I must  leave  her,  returning  slowly  to  health 
of  body  and  some  tranquillity  of  mind,  but 
still  subject  to  fits  of  shame,  and  gnawed  by 
bitter  regrets. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  reputation  Mademoiselle  Klosking 
gained  in  the  new  oratorio,  aided  by  Ash- 
mead’s  exertions,  launched  her  in  a walk  of 
art  that  accorded  with  her  sentiments. 

8he  sang  in  the  oratorio  whenever  it 
could  be  performed,  and  also  sang  select 
songs  from  it,  and  other  sacred  songs  at 
concerts. 

She  was  engaged  at  a musical  festival  in 
the  very  cathedral  town  whose  choir  had 
been  so  consoling  to  her.  She  entered  with 
great  zeal  into  this  engagement ; and  find- 
ing there  was  a general  desire  to  introduce 
the  leading  chorister  boy  to  the  public  in  a 
duet,  she  surprised  them  all  by  offering  to 
sing  the  second  part  with  him  if  he  would 
rehearse  it  carefully  with  her  at  her  lodg- 
ings. He  was  only  too  glad,  as  might  be 
supposed.  She  found  he  had  a lovely  voice, 
but  little  physical  culture.  He  read  cor- 
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rectly,  but  did  not  even  know  the  nature 
of  the  vocal  instrument  and  its  construc- 
tion, which  is  that  of  a bagpipe.  She  taught 
him  how  to  keep  his  lungs  full  in  singiug, 
yet  not  to  gasp,  and  by  this  simple  means 
enabled  him  to  sing  with  more  than  twice 
the  power  he  had  ever  exercised  yet.  She 
also  taught  him  the  swell — a figure  of  music 
he  knew  literally  nothing  about. 

When,  after  singing  a great  solo,  to  sal- 
vos of  applause,  Mademoiselle  Klosking  took 
the  second  part  with  this  urchin,  the  citi- 
zens and  all  the  musical  people  who  haunt 
a cathedral  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion. The  boy  amazed  them,  and  the  rich 
contralto  that  supported  him,  and  rose  and 
swelled  with  him  in  ravishing  harmony,  en- 
chanted them.  The  vast  improvement  in 
the  boy’s  style  did  not  escape  the  hundreds 
of  persons  who  knew  him,  and  this  duet 
gave  la  Klosking  a great  personal  popular- 
ity. 

Her  last  song,  by  her  own  choice,  was, 
“What  though  I trace”  (Handel),  and  the 
majestic  volume  that  rang  through  the  ech- 
oing vault  showed  with  what  a generous 
spirit  she  had  snbdued  that  magnificent  or- 
gan not  to  crush  her  juvenile  partner  in  the 
preceding  duet. 

Among  the  persons  present  was  Harring- . 
ton  Vizard.  He  bad  come  there  against  his 
judgment,  but  he  could  not  help  it. 

He  had  been  cultivating  a dull  tranquil- 
lity, and  was  even  beginning  his  old  gome 
of  railing' on  women  as  the*  great  disturbers 
of  male  peace.  At  the  sight  of  hor,  and  the 
sonnd  of  her  first  notes,  away  went  his  tran- 
quillity, and  he  loved  her  as  ardently  as 
ever.  But  when  she  sang  his  mother’s  fa- 
vorite, and  the  very  roof  rang,  and  three 
thousand  souls  were  thrilled  and  lifted  to 
heaven  by  that  pure  and  noble  strain,  the 
rapture  could  not  pass  away  from  this  one 
heart ; while  the  ear  ached  at  the  cessation 
of  her  voice,  the  heart  also  ached  and  pined 
and  yearned. 

He  ceased  to  resist.  From  that  day  he 
followed  her  about  to  her  public  perform- 
ances all  over  the  Midlaud  Counties;  and 
she  soon  became  aware  of  his  presence.  She 
said  nothing  till  Ashmead  drew  her  atten- 
tion ; then,  being  compelled  to  notice  it,  she 
said  it  was  a great  pity.  Surely  he  mnst 
have  more  important  duties  at  home. 

Ashmead  wanted  to  recognize  him,  and 
put  him  into  the  best  place  vacant ; but  la 
Klosking  said,  “No.  I will  be  more  his 
friend  than  to  lend  him  the  least  encour- 
agement.” 

At  the  end  of  that  tour  she  returned  to 
London. 

While  she  was  there  in  her  little  suburban 
house,  she  received  a visit  from  Mr.  Edward 
8everne.  He  came  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet  and  beg  forgiveness.  She  said  she 
would  try  and  forgive  him.  He  then  im- 
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plored  her  to  forget  the  past.  She  told  him 
that  was  beyond  her  power.  He  persisted, 
and  told  her  he  had  come  to  his  souses ; all 
his  misconduct  now  seemed  a hideous  dream, 
and  he  found  he  had  never  really  loved  any 
one  but  her.  So  then  he  entreated  her  to 
try  him  once  more;  to  give  him  back  the 
treasure  of  her  love. 

She  listened  to  him  like  a woman  of  mar- 
ble. “Love  where  I despise!”  said  she. 
“ Never.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  these 
words  can  move  me.  Come  to  me  for  the 
means  of  enjoying  yourself — gambling, 
drinking,  and  your  other  vices — and  I shall 
indulge  you.  But  do  not  profane  the  name 
of  love.  I forbid  you  ever  to  enter  my  door 
on  that  errand.  I presume  you  want  mon- 
ey. There  is  a hundred  pounds.  Take  it, 
and  keep  out  of  my  sight  till  you  have 
wasted  it.” 

He  dashed  the  notes  proudly  down.  She 
turned  her  back  on  him,  and  glided  into  an- 
other room. 

When  she  returned,  he  was  gone,  and  the 
hundred  pounds  had  managed  to  accompany 
him. 

He  went  straight  from  her  to  Ashmead, 
and  talked  big.  He  would  sue  for  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights. 

“ Don’t  do  that,  for  my  sake,”  said  Ash- 
raead.  “She  will  fly  the  country  like  a 
bird,  and  live  in  some  village  on  bread  and 
milk.” 

“ Oh,  I would  not  do  you  an  ill  turn  for 
the  world,”  said  the  master  of  arts.  “ You 
have  been  a kind  friend  to  me.  You  saved 
my  life.  It  is  imbittered  by  remorse,  and 
recollections  of  the  happiness  1 have  thrown 
away  and  the  heart  1 have  wronged.  No 
matter !” 

This  visit  disturbed  la  Klosking,  and  dis- 
posed her  to  leave  London.  She  listened  to 
a brilliant  offer  that  was  made  her,  through 
Ashmead,  by  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Op- 
era, who  was  organizing  a provincial  tour. 
The  tour  was  well  advertised  in  advance, 
and  the  company  opened  to  a grand  house 
at  Birmingham. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  had  not  been  long 
on  the  stage  when  she  discovered  her  dis- 
carded husband  in  the  stalls,  looking  the 
perfection  of  youthful  beauty.  The  next 
minute  she  saw  Vizard  in  a private  box. 
Mr.  Severne  applauded  her  loudly,  and  flung 
her  a bouquet.  Mr.  Vizard  fixed  his  eyes  on 
her,  beaming  with  admiration,  but  made  no 
publio  demonstration. 

The  same  incident  repeated  itself  every 
night  she  sang,  and  at  every  town. 

At  last  she  spoke  about  it  to  Ashmead,  in 
the  vague,  suggestive  way  her  sex  excels  in. 
“I  presume  you  have  observed  the  people 
in  front.” 

“ Yes,  madam.  Two  in  particular.” 

“ Could  you  not  advise  him  to  desist  T” 

“ Which  of  ’em,  madam  V 7 
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“ Mr.  Vizard,  of  coarse.  He  is  losing  his 
time,  and  wasting  sentiments  it  is  crnel 
should  be  wasted.” 

Ashmcad  said  he  dared  not  take  any  lib- 
erty with  Mr.  Vizard. 

So  the  thing  went  on. 

Severne  made  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ager, and  obtained  the  entree  behind  the 
scenes.  He  brought  his  wife  a bouquet  ev- 
ery night,  and  presented  it  to  her  with  such 
reverence  and  grace  that  she  was  obliged 
to  take  it  and  courtesy,  or  seem  rude  to  the 
people  about. 

Then  she  wrote  to  Miss  Gale,  and  begged 
her  to  come  if  she  could. 

Miss  Gale,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
writing  her  love-letters  twice  a week,  imme- 
diately appointed  her  mother  viceroy,  and 
went  to  her  friend.  Ina  Klosking  explain- 
ed the  situation  to  her  with  a certain  slight 
timidity  and  confusion  not  usual  to  her,  and 
said,  “Now,  dear,  yon  have  more  courage 
than  the  rest  of  us ; and  I know  he  has  a 
great  respect  for  you;  and,  indeed,  Miss 
Dover  told  me  he  would  quite  obey  you. 
Would  it  not  be  the  act  of  a friend  to  advise 
him  to  cease  this  unhappy — What  good 
can  come  of  it  T He  neglects  his  own  du- 
ties, and  disturbs  me  in  mine.  I sometimes 
ask  myself  would  it  not  be  kinder  of  me  to 
give  up  my  business,  or  practice  it  elsewhere 
— Germany,  or  even  Italy.” 

“ Does  he  call  on  you  f ” 

“No.” 

“ Does  he  write  to  you  V9 

44  Oh  no.  I wish  he  would.  Because  then 
I should  be  able  to  reply  like  a true  friend, 
and  send  him  away.  Consider,  dear,  it  is 
not  like  a nobody  dangling  after  a public 
singer ; that  is  common  enough.  We  are  all 
run  after  by  idle  men ; even  Signorina  Zu- 
betta,  who  has  not  much  voice  nor  appear- 
ance, and  speaks  a Genoese  patois  when  she 
is  not  delivering  a libretto.  But  for  a gen- 
tleman of  position,  with  a heart  of  gold  and 
the  soul  of  an  emperor,  that  he  should  waste 
his  time  and  his  feelings  so,  on  a woman 
who  can  never  be  any  thing  to  him,  it  is 
pitiable.” 

“Well,  but,  after  all,  it  is  his  business; 
and  he  is  not  a child : besides,  remember  he 
is  really  very  fond  of  music.  If  I were  you, 
I’d  look  another  way,  and  take  no  notice.” 

“ But  I can  not.” 

“ Ah ! — and  why  not,  pray  T” 

“Because  he  always  takes  a box  on  my 
left  hand,  two  from  the  stage.  I can’t  think 
how  he  gets  it  at  all  the  theatres.  And  then 
ho  fixes  his  eyes  on  me  so,  I can  not  help 
stealing  a look.  He  never  applauds  nor 
throws  me  bouquets.  He  looks — oh,  you 
can  not  conceive  how  he  looks,  and  the 
strange  effect  it  is  beginning  to  produce  on 
me.” 

“ He  mesmerizes  yon  T” 

“ I know  not.  But  it  is  a growing  fasci- 


nation. Oh,  my  dear  physician,  interfere  I 
If  it  goes  on,  we  shall  be  more  wretched 
than  ever.”  Then  she  enveloped  Rhoda  in 
her  arms,  and  rested  a hot  cheek  against 
hers. 

“ I see,”  said  Rhoda.  “ You  are  afraid  ho 
will  make  you  love  him.” 

“ I hope  not.  But  artists  ate  impression- 
able ; and  being  looked  at  so,  by  one  I es- 
teem, night  after  night  when  my  nerves  are 
strung — cela  m'agace  and  she  gave  a shiv- 
er, and  then  was  a little  hysterical ; and  that 
was  very  unlike  her. 

Rhoda  kissed  her,  and  said,  resolutely,  she 
would  stop  it. 

“Not  unkindly  f” 

“Oh  no.” 

“Yon  will  not  tell  him  it  is  offensive  to 
me!” 

“No.” 

“ Pray  do  not  give  him  unnecessary  pain.” 

“No.” 

“ He  is  not  to  be  mortified.” 

“No.” 

“ I shall  miss  him  sadly.” 

“Shall  you!” 

44  Naturally.  Especially  at  each  new 
place.  Only  conceive : one  is  always  anx- 
ious on  the  stage;  and  it  is  one  thing  to 
come  before  a public  all  strangers,  and  near- 
ly all  poor  judges;  it  is  another  to  see,  all 
ready  for  your  first  note,  a noble  face  bright 
with  intelligence  and  admiration — the  face 
of  a friend.  Often  that  one  face  is  the  only 
one  I allow  myself  to  see.  It  hides  the 
whole  public.” 

“Then  don’t  you  be  silly  and  send  it 
away.  I’ll  tell  you  the  one  fault  of  your 
character:  you  think  too  much  of  other 
people,  and  too  little  of  yourself.  Now  that 
is  contrary  to  the  scheme  of  nature.  We 
are  sent  into  the  world  to  take  care  of  num- 
ber one.” 

“ What !”  said  Ina;  “ are  we  to  be  all  self- 
indulgence  f Is  there  to  be  no  principle,  no 
womanly  prudence,  foresight,  discretion  f 
No ; I feel  the  sacrifice ; but  no  power  shall 
hinder  me  from  making  it.  If  yon  can  not 
persuade  him,  I’ll  do  like  other  singers.  I 
will  be  ill,  and  quit  the  company.” 

“ Don’t  do  that,”  said  Rhoda.  “ Now  you 
have  put  on  your  iron  look,  it  is  no  use  ar- 
guing— I know  that  to  my  cost.  There ! I 
will  talk  to  him.  Only  don’t  hurry  me ; let 
me  take  my  opportunity.” 

This  being  understood,  Ina  would  not 
part  with  her  for  the  present,  but  took  her 
to  the  theatre.  She  dismissed  her  dresser, 
at  Rhoda’s  request,  and  Rhoda  filled  that 
office.  Bo  they  could  talk  freely. 

Rhoda  had  never  been  behind  the  scenes 
of  a theatre  before,  and  she  went  prying 
about,  ignoring  the  music,  for  she  was  al- 
most earless.  Presently,  whom  should  she 
encounter  but  Edward  8everne.  She  start- 
ed, and  looked  at  him  liko  a basilisk.  Ho 
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removed  bis  bat,  and  drew  back  a step  with 
a great  air  of  respect  and  humility.  She 
was  shocked  and  indignant  with  Ina  for 
letting  him  be  about  her.  She  fdllowed  her 
off  the  stage  into  her  dressing-room,  and 
took  her  to  task.  “ 1 have  seen  Mr.  Severne 
here.” 

“ He  comes  every  night." 

“ And  you  allow  him  f 1 ’ 

“ It  is  the  manager." 

“ But  ho  would  not  admit  him  if  you  ob- 
jected.” 

“ 1 am  afraid  to  do  that." 

“ Why  f” 

“ We  should  have  an  esclandre . I find 
he  has  had  so  much  consideration  for  me  as 
to  tell  no  one  our  relation ; and  as  he  has 
never  spoken  to  me,  I do  the  most  prudent 
thing  I can,  and  take  no  notice.  Should  he 
attempt  to  intrude  himself  on  me,  then  it 
will  be  time  to  have  him  stopped  in  the 
hall,  and  I shall  do  it  codte  que  coUte.  Ah, 
my  dear  friend,  mine  is  a difficult  and  try- 
ing position." 

After  a very  long  wait,  Ina  went  down 
and  sang  her  principal  song,  with  the  usual 
bravos  and  thunders  of  applause.  She  was 
called  on  twice,  and  as  she  retired,  Severne 
stepped  forward,  and,  with  a low,  obsequi- 
ous bow,  handed  her  a beautiful  bouquet. 
She  took  it  with  a stately  courtesy,  but 
never  looked  nor  smiled.  Rhoda  saw  that, 
and  wondered.  She  thought  to  herself, 
“That  is  carrying  politeness  a long  way. 
To  be  sure,  she  is  half  a foreigner." 

Having  done  his  nightly  homage,  Severne 
left  the  theatre,  and  soon  afterward  the 
performance  concluded,  and  Ina  took  her 
fxiend  home. 

Ashmead  was  in  the  hall  to  show  his 
patroness  to  her  carriage — a duty  he  never 
failed  in.  Rhoda  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  he  said,  “ Delighted  to  see  you  here, 
miss.  You  will  be  a great  comfort  to  her." 

The  two  friends  communed  till  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning ; but  the  limits  of  my  tale 
forbid  me  to  repeat  what  passed.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Rhoda  was  fairly  puzzled  by  the 
situation;  but,  having  a great  regard  for 
Vizard,  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  ought  to 
be  sent  back  to  Islip.  She  thought  that 
perhaps  the  very  sight  of  her  would  wound 
his  pride,  and,  finding  his  mania  discovered 
by  a third  person,  he  would  go  of  his  own 
accord : so  she  called  on  him. 

My  lord  received  her  with  friendly  com- 
posure, and  all  his  talk  was  about  Islip. 
He  did  not  condescend  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence at  Carlisle.  He  knew  that  qui  s’ excuse 
tr  accuse,  and  left  her  to  remonstrate.  She 
bad  hardly  courage  for  that,  and  hoped  it 
might  be  unnecessary. 

8he  told  Ina  what  she  had  done.  But 
her  visit  was  futile : at  night  there  was 
Vizard  in  his  box. 

Next  day  the  company  opened  in  Man- 


chester. Vizard  was  in  his  box  there — 
Severne  in  front,  till  Ina’s  principal  song. 
Then  he  came  round  and  presented  his  bou- 
quet. But  this  time  he  came  up  to  Rhoda 
Gale,  and  asked  her  whether  a penitent 
man  might  pay  his  respects  to  her  in  the 
morning. 

She  said  she  believed  there  were  very  few 
penitents  in  the  world. 

“ I know  one,”  said  he. 

“Well,  I don’t,  then,”  said  the  virago. 
“ But  you  can  come,  if  you  are  not  afraid." 

Of  course  Ina  Klosking  knew  of  this  ap- 
pointment two  minutes  after  it  was  made. 
She  merely  said,  “ Do  not  let  him  talk  you 
over.” 

“ He  is  not  so  likely  to  talk  me  over  as 
you,”  said  Rhoda. 

“ You  are  mistaken,"  was  Ina’s  reply.  “ I 
am  the  one  person  he  will  never  deceive 
again." 

Rhoda  Gale  received  his  visit ; he  did  not 
beat  about  the  bush  nor  fence  at  all.  He 
declared  at  once  what  he  came  for.  He 
said,  “ At  the  first  sight  of  you,  whom  I have 
been  so  ungrateful  to,  I could  not  speak ; but 
now  I throw  myself  on  your  forgiveness.  I 
think  you  must  have  seen  that  my  ingrati- 
tude has  never  sat  light  on  me." 

“I  have  seen  that  you  were  terribly 
afraid  of  me,”  said  she. 

“ I dare  say  I was.  But  I am  not  afraid 
of  you  now ; and  here,  on  my  knees,  I im- 
plore you  to  forgive  my  baseness,  my  in- 
gratitude. Oh,  Miss  Gale,  you  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  be  madly  in  love ; one  has  no 
principle,  no  right  feeling,  against  a real 
passion : and  I was  madly  in  love  with  her. 
It  was  through  fear  of  losing  her  I disown- 
ed my  physician,  my  benefactress,  who  had 
saved  my  life.  Miserable  wretch ! It  was 
through  fear  of  losing  her  that  I behaved 
like  a ruffian  to  my  angel  wife,  and  would 
have  committed  bigamy,  and  been  a felon. 
What  was  all  this  but  madness  f You,  who 
are  so  wise,  will  you  not  forgive  me  a crime 
that  downright  insanity  was  the  cause  off” 

“ Humph ! if  I understand  right,  you  wish 
me  to  forgive  you  for  looking  in  my  face, 
and  saying  to  the  woman  who  had  saved 
your  life, 4 1 don’t  know  you  f ” 

“ Yes — if  you  can.  No : now  you  put  it  in 
plain  words,  I see  it  is  not  to  be  forgiven.” 

“ You  are  mistaken.  It  was  like  a stab  to 
my  heart,  and  I cried  bitterly  over  it." 

“Then  I deserve  to  be  hanged;  that  is 
all." 

“ But,  on  consideration,  I believe  it  is  as 
much  your  nature  to  be  wicked  as  it  is  my 
angel  Ina’s  to  be  good.  So  I forgive  you 
that  one  thing,  you  charming  villain."  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  proof  of  her 
good  faith. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  directly, 
and  kissed  and  mumbled  her  hand,  and  be- 
dewed it  with  hysterical  tears. 
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“Oh,  don't  do  that,”  said  sbe;  “or  I’m 
bound  to  give  you  a good  kick.  1 hate  slie- 
men.” 

“ Give  me  a moment,”  said  he,  “ and  I 'will 
be  a man  again.” 

He  sat  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  gulping 
a little. 

“ Come,”  said  she,  cocking  her  head  like 
a keen  jackdaw ; “now  let  us  haye  the  real 
object  of  your  visit.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  he,  inadvertently — “ anoth- 
er time  will  do  for  that.  I am  content  with 
your  forgiveness.  Now  I can  wait.” 

“What  fort” 

“ Can  you  ask  f Do  you  consider  this  a 
happy  state  of  things  t” 

“ Certainly  not.  But  it  can’t  be  helped : 
and  we  have  to  thank  you  for  it.” 

“ It  could  be  helped  in  time.  If  you  would 
persuade  her  to  take  the  first  step.” 

“ What  step  f” 

“ Not  to  disown  her  husband.  To  let  him 
at  least  be  her  friend — her  penitent,  humble 
friend.  We  are  man  and  wife.  If  I were 
to  say  so  publicly,  she  would  admit  it.  In 
this  respect  at  least  I have  been  generous : 
will  she  not  be  generous  too  f What  harm 
could  it  do  her  if  we  lived  under  the  same 
roof,  and  I took  her  to  the  theatre  and 
fetched  her  home,  and  did  little  friendly 
offices  for  her  f” 

“ And  so  got  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
in,  eh  f Mr.  Se verne,  I decline  all  interfer- 
ence in  a matter  so  delicate,  and  in  favor  of 
a person  who  would  use  her  os  ill  as  ever,  if 
he  once  succeeded  in  recovering  her  affec- 
tions.” 

So  then  she  dismissed  him  peremptorily. 

But,  true  to  Vizard’s  interest,  she  called 
on  him  again,  and,  after  a few  preliminaries, 
let  him  know  that  Severne  was  every  night 
behind  the  scenes. 

A spasm  crossed  his  face.  “I  am  quite 
aware  of  that,”  said  he.  “ But  he  is  never 
admitted  into  her  house.” 

“ How  do  you  know  f ” 

“ He  is  under  constant  surveillance.” 

“ Spies  t” 

“No.  Thief- takers.  All  from  Scotland 
Yard.” 

“And  love  brings  men  down  to  this.  What 
is  it  for  t” 

“ When  I am  sure  of  your  co-operation,  I 
will  let  you  know  my  hopes.” 

“ He  doubts  my  friendship,”  said  Rhoda, 
sorrowfully. 

“ No ; only  your  discretion.” 

“ I will  be  discreet.” 

“ Well,  then,  sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to 
form  some  improper  connection  or  other; 
and  then  I hope  you  will  aid  me  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  divorce  him.” 

“ That  is  not  so  easy  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  like  our  Western  States,  where,  the 
saying  is,  they  give  you  five  minutes  at  a 
railway  station  for  di — vorce.” 


“ You  forget  she  is  a German  Protestant, 
and  the  marriage  was  in  that  country.  It 
will  be  easy  enough.” 

“Very  Well ; dismiss  it  from  .your  mind. 
She  will  never  come  before  the  public  in 
that  way.  Nothing  you  nor  I could  urge 
would  induce  her.” 

Vizard  replied,  doggedly,  “I  will  never 
despair  so  long  as  she  keeps  him  out  of  her 
house.” 

Rhoda  told  Ina  Kloeking  this,  and  said, 
“ Now  it  is  in  your  own  hands.  You  have 
only  to  let  your  charming  villain  into  your 
house,  and  Mr.  Vizard  will  return  to  Islip.” 

Ina  Klosking  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  thought. 

At  night,  Vizard  iu  his  box,  as  usual. 
Severne  beldnd  tho  scenes  with  his  bou- 
quet. But  this  night  he  staid  for  the  bal- 
let, to  see  a French  danseuse  who  had  joined 
them.  He  was  acquainted  with  her  before, 
and  had  a sprightly  conversation  with  her. 
In  other  words,  he  renewed  an  old  flirta- 
tion. 

The  next  opera  night  all  went  as  usual. 
Vizard  iu  the  box,  looking  sadder  than  usual. 
Rhoda’s  good  sense  had  not  been  entirely 
wasted.  Severne,  with  his  bouquet,  and  his 
grave  humility,  until  the  play  ended,  and  la 
Klosking  passed  out  into  the  hall.  Her  back 
was  hardly  turned,  when  Mademoiselle  La- 
fontaine,  dressed  for  the  ballet,  in  a most 
spicy  costume,  danced  up  to  her  old  friend, 
and  slapped  his  face  very  softly  with  a rose, 
then  sprang  away,  and  stood  on  her  defense. 

“ I’ll  have  that  rose,”  cried  Severne. 

“ Nenni,” 

“ And  a kiss  into  the  bargain.” 

“ Jamais .” 

“ C’est  co  que  nous  verrons.” 

He  chased  her.  She  uttered  a feigned 
“Ah !”  and  darted  away.  He  followed  her ; 
she  crossed  the  scene  at  the  back,  where  it 
was  dark,  bounded  over  an  open  trap,  which 
she  8a w just  in  time;  but  Severne,  not  seeing 
it,  because  she  was  between  him  and  it,  fell 
through  it,  and  striking  the  mazarine,  fell 
into  the  cellar,  fifteen  feet  below  the  stage. 

The  screams  of  the  dancer  soon  brought 
a crowd  round  the  trap,  and  reached  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  just  as  she  was  going  oat 
to  her  carriage.  “ There !”  she  cried.  “ An- 
other accident !”  and  she  came  back,  making 
sure  it  was  some  poor  carpenter  come  to 
grief,  as  usual.  On  such  occasions  her  purse 
was  always  ready. 

They  brought  Severne  up  sensible,  but 
moaning,  and  bleeding  at  the  temple,  and 
looking  all  streaky  about  the  face. 

They  were  going  to  take  him  to  the  in- 
firmary ; but  Mademoiselle  Klosking,  with  a 
face  of  angelic  pity,  said,  “ No ; he  bleeds, 
he  bleeds.  He  must  go  to  my  house.” 

They  stared  a little ; but  it  takes  a good 
deal  to  astonish  people  in  a theatre. 

Severne  was  carried  out,  his  head  hastily 
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bandaged,  and  be  was  lifted  into  la  Kies- 
king’s  carriage.  One  of  the  people  of  the 
theatre  was  directed  to  go  on  the  box,  and 
la  Kloskiug  and  Ashmead  supported  him, 
and  he  was  taken  to  her  lodgings.  She  di- 
rected him  to  be  laid  on  a couch,  and  a phy- 
sician sent  for,  Miss  Gale  not  having  yet  re- 
tained from  Liverpool,  whither  she  had  gone 
to  attend  a lecture. 

Ashmead  went  for  the  physician.  Bat 
almost  at  the  door  he  met  Mias  Gale  and 
Mr.  Vizard. 

“ Miss,”  said  he,  “ you  are  wanted.  There 
has  been  an  accident.  Mr.  Severne  has  fallen 
through  a trap,  and  into  the  cellar.” 

“ No  bones  broken  T” 

“Not  he:  he  has  only  broken  his  head; 
and  that  will  cost  her  a broken  heart.” 

“ Where  is  he  f” 

“Where  I hoped  never  to  see  him  again.” 

“What!  in  her  house t”  said  Rhoda,  and 
hurried  off  at  once. 

“ Mr.  Ashmead,”  said  Vizard,  “ a word  with 
you.” 

“ By  all  means,  Sir,”  said  Ashmead,  “ as  we 
go  for  the  doctor.  Dr.  Menteith  has  a great 
name.  He  lives  close  by  your  hotel,  Sir.” 

As  they  went,  Vizard  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  saying  this  incident  would  cost 
her  a broken  heart. 

“Why,  Sir,”  said  Ashmead,  “he  is  on  his 
good  behavior  to  get  back;  has  been  for 
months  begging  and  praying  just  to  be  let 
live  under  the  same  roof.  She  has  always 
refused.  But  some  fellows  have  such  luck ! 
I don’t  say  he  fell  down  a trap  on  purpose ; 
but  he  has  done  it,  and  no  broken  bones, 
but  plenty  of  blood.  That  is  the  very  thing 
to  overcome  a woman’s  feeliugs ; and  she  is 
not  proof  against  pity.  He  will  have  her 
again.  Why,  she  is  his  nnrse  now ; and  see 
how  that  will  work.  We  have  a week’s 
more  business  here;  and,  by  bad  luck,  a 
dead  fortnight,  all  along  of  Dublin  falling 
through  unexpectedly.  He  is  as  artful  as 
Old  Nick ; he  will  spin  out  that  broken  head 
of  his  and  make  it  last  all  the  three  weeks ; 
and  she  will  nnrse  him,  and  he  will  be  weak 
and  grateful,  and  cry  and  beg  her  pardon 
six  times  a day,  and  she  is  only  a woman, 
after  all ; and  they  are  man  and  wife,  when 
all  is  done:  the  road  is* beaten.  They  will 
run  upon  it  again,  till  his  time  is  up  to  play 
the  rogue  as  bad  as  ever.” 

44  You  torture  me,”  said  Vizard. , 

“ I am  afraid  I do,  Sir.  But  I feel  it  my 
duty.  Mr.  Vizard,  you  are  a noble  gentle- 
man, and  I am  only  what  you  see ; but  the 
humblest  folk  will  have  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  I have  a great  respect  for  you, 
Sir.  I can’t  tell  yon  the  mixture  of  things 
I feel  when  I see  you  in  the  same  box  every 
night.  Of  course  I am  her  agent,  and  the 
house  would  not  be  complete  without  you ; 
but  as  a man  I am  sorry.  Especially  now 
that  she  has  let  him  into  her  house.  Take 


a humble  friend’s  advice,  Sir,  and  cut  it. 
Don’t  you  come  between  any  woman  and 
her  husband,  especially  a public  lady.  She 
will  never  be  more  to  you  than  she  is.  She 
is  a good  woman,  and  he  must  keep  gaining 
ground.  He  has  got  the  pull.  Rouse  all 
your  pride,  Sir,  and  your  manhood — and  you 
have  got  plenty  of  both — and  cut  it ; don’t 
look  right  nor  left,  but  cut  it — and  forgive 
my  presumption.” 

Vizard  was  greatly  moved.  “Give  me 
your  hand,”  he  said;  “you  are  a worthy 
man.  I’ll  act  on  your  advice,  and  never 
forget  what  I owe  you.  Stick  to  me  like  a 
leech,  and  see  me  off  by  the  next  train,  for  I 
am  going  to  tear  my  heart  out  of  my  bosom.” 

Luckily  there  was  a train  in  half  an  hour, 
and  Ashmead  saw  him  off;  then  went  to  sup- 
per. He  did  not  return  to  Ina’s  lodgings. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  Severne  nursed.  He 
liked  the  fellow  too,  hut  he  saw  through  him 
clean,  and  he  worshiped  Ina  Kloskiug. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

At  one  o’clock  next  day  Ashmead  received 
a note  from  Mademoiselle  Klosking,  saying : 

“ Arrange  with  Mr.  X to  close  my  tour 

with  Manchester.  Pay  the  forfeit,  if  re- 
quired.” She  was  with  the  company  at  a 
month’s  notice  on  either  side,  you  must  un- 
derstand. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  manager,  he  went 
at  once,  in  utter  dismay,  to  Mademoiselle 
Klosking,  and  there  learned  in  substance 
what  I must  now  briefly  relate. 

Miss  Gale  found  Edward  Severne  deposit- 
ed on  a sofa.  Ina  was  on  her  knees  by  his 
side,  sponging  his  bleeding  temple,  with 
looks  of  gentle  pity.  Strange  to  say,  the 
wound  was  in  the  same  place  as  his  wife’s, 
but  more  contused,  and  no  large  vein  was 
divided.  Miss  Gale  soon  stanched  that.  She 
asked  him  where  his  pain  was.  He  said  it 
was  in  his  head  and  his  back,  and  he  cast  a 
haggard,  anxious  look  on  her. 

“ Take  my  arm,”  said  she.  “ Now  stand 
up.” 

He  tried,  but  could  not,  and  said  his  legs 
were  benumbed.  Miss  Gale  looked  grave. 

“Lay  him  on  my  bed,”  said  la  Klosking. 
“ That  is  better  than  these  hard  couches.” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  Miss  Gale.  “ Ring 
for  the  servants.  He  must  be  moved  gen- 
tly.” 

He  was  carried  in  and  set  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  his  coat  and  waistcoat  taken 
off.  Then  he  was  laid  gently  down  on  tho 
bed,  and  covered  with  a down  quilt. 

Doctress  Gale  then  requested  Ina  to  leave 
the  room  while  she  questioned  the  patient. 

Ina  retired. 

In  a moment  or  two  Miss  Gale  come  out 
to  her  softly. 
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At  sight  of  her  face  la  Kloeking  said,  44  Oh 
dear ! it  is  more  serious  than  we  thought.” 

44  Very  serious.” 

44  Poor  Edward !” 

44  Collect  all  your  courage,  for  I can  not 
lie,  either  to  patient  or  friend.” 

44  And  you  are  right,”  said  la  Klosking, 
trembling.  44 1 see  he  is  in  danger.” 

44  Worse  than  that.  Where  there’s  danger 
there  is  hope.  Here  there  is  none.  He  is  a 

DEAD  MAN !” 

44 Oh, no!  no!” 

44  He  has  broken  his  back,  and  nothing 
can  save  him.  His  lower  limbs  hare  already 
lost  sensation.  Death  will  creep  over  the 
rest.  Do  not  disturb  your  mind  with  idle 
hopes.  You  have  two  things  to  thank  God 
for — that  you  took  him  into  your  own  house, 
and  that  he  will  die  easily.  Indeed,  were 
he  to  suffer,  I should  stupefy  him  at  once, 
for  nothing  can  hurt  him.” 

Ina  Klosking  turned  faint,  and  her  knees 
gave  way  under  her.  Rhoda  ministered  to 
her,  and  while  she  was  so  employed,  Dr. 
Menteith  was  announced.  He  was  shown 
in  to  the  patient,  and  the  accident  described 
to  him.  He  questioned  the  patient,  and  ex- 
amined him  alone. 

He  then  came  out,  and  said  he  would  draw 
a prescription.  He  did  so. 

44  Doctor,”  said  la  Klosking, 44  tell  me  the 
truth.  It  can  not  be  worse  than  I fear.” 

44  Madam,”  said  the  doctor, 44  medicine  can 
do  nothing  for  him.  The  spinal  cord  is  di- 
vided. Give  him  any  thing  he  fancies,  and 
my  prescription  if  he  suffers  pain,  not  other- 
wise. Shall  I send  you  a nurse  f” 

44 No,”  said  Mademoiselle  Klosking;  44 ice 
will  nurse  him  night  and  day.” 

He  retired,  and  the  friends  entered  on 
their  sad  duties. 

When  Severne  saw  them  both  by  his  bed- 
side, with  earnest  looks  of  pity,  he  said: 
44  Do  not  worry  yourselves.  I’m  booked  for 
the  long  journey.  Ah,  well,  I shall  die  where 
I ought  to  have  lived,  and  might  have,  if  I 
had  not  been  a fool.” 

Ina  wept  bitterly. 

They  nursed  him  night  and  day.  He  suf- 
fered little,  and  when  he  did,  Miss  Gale  stu- 
pefied the  pain  at  once,  for,  as  she  truly  said, 
44  nothing  can  hurt  him.”  Vitality  gradu- 
ally retired  to  his  head,  and  lingered  there 
a whole  day.  But,  to  his  last  moment,  the 
art  of  pleasing  never  abandoned  him.  In- 
stead of  worrying  for  this  or  that  every  mo- 
ment, he  showed  in  this  desperate  condition 
singular  patience  and  well-bred  fortitude. 
He  checked  his  wife’s  tears ; assured  her  it 
was  all  for  the  best,  and  that  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  inevitable.  44 1 havo  had  a hap- 
pier time  than  I deserve,”  said  he, 44  and  now 
I have  a painless  death,  nursed  by  two  sweet 
women.  My  only  regret  is  that  I shall  not 
be  able  to  repay  your  devotion,  Ina,  nor  be- 
come worthy  of  your  friendship,  Miss  Gale.” 


— i 

He  died  without  fear,  it  being  his  convic- 
tion that  he  should  return  after  death  to  the 
precise  condition  in  which  he  was  before 
birth ; and  when  they  begged  him  to  see  a 
clergyman,  he  said, 44  Pray  do  not  give  your- 
selves or  him  that  trouble.  I can  melt  back 
into  the  universe  without  his  assistance.” 

He  even  died  content ; for  this  polished 
Bohemian  had  often  foreseen  that,  if  he 
lived  long,  he  should  die  miserably. 

Bat  the  main  feature  of  his  end  was  his 
extraordinary  politeness.  He  paid  Miss 
Gale  compliments  just  as  if  he  was  at  his 
ease  on  a sofa ; and  scarce  an  hour  before 
his  decease  he  said,  faintly, 44 1 declare — I 
have  been  so  busy— -dying — I have  forgot- 
ten to  send  my  kind  regards  to  good  Mr. 
Ashmead.  Pray  tell  him  I did  not  forget 
his  kindness  to  me.” 

He  just  ceased  to  live,  so  quiet  was  his 
death,  and  a smile  rested  on  his  dead  feat- 
ures, and  they  were  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

So  ended  a fair,  pernicious  creature,  en- 
dowed too  richly  with  the  art  of  pleasing, 
and  quite  devoid  of  principle.  Few  bad 
men  knew  right  so  well,  and  went  so  wrong. 

Ina  buried  her  face  for  hours  on  his  bed, 
and  kissed  his  cold  features  and  hand.  She 
had  told  him  before  he  died  she  would  re- 
call all  her  resolutions,  if  he  would  live. 
But  he  was  gone.  Death  buries  a man’s 
many  faults,  and  his  few  virtues  rise  again. 
She  mourned  him  sincerely,  and  would  not 
be  comforted;  she  purchased  a burying- 
place  forever,  and  laid  him  in  it ; then  she 
took  her  aching  heart  far  away,  and  was 
lost  to  the  public  and  to  all  her  English 
friends. 

The  faithful  Rhoda  aocompan ied  her  half- 
way to  London ; then  retained  to  her  own 
duties  in  Barfordshire. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

I must  now  retrograde  a little  to  relate 
something  rather  curious,  and  I hope  not 
uninteresting. 

Zoe  Vizard  hod  been  for  some  time  acting 
on  Mrs.  Gale’s  advice — building,  planning 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  going  out  of 
herself  more  and  more.  She  compared  notes 
constantly  with  Miss  Gale,  and  conceived  a 
friendship  for  her.  It  had  been  a long  time 
coming,  because  at  first  she  disliked  Miss 
Gale’s  manners  very  much.  But  that  lady 
had  nursed  her  tenderly,  and  now  advised 
her,  and  Zoe,  who  could  not  do  any  thing 
by  halves,  became  devoted  to  her. 

As  she  warmed  to  her  good  work,  she 
gave  signs  of  clearer  judgment.  She  never 
mentioned  Severne ; but  she  no  longer  ab- 
solutely avoided  Ina  Klosking’s  name ; and 
one  day  she  spoke  of  her  as  a high-princi- 
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pled  woman ; for  which  the  Gale  kissed  her 
on  the  spot. 

One  name  she  often  uttered,  and  always 
with  regret  and  self-reproach — Lord  Ux- 
raoor’a.  1 think  that,  now  she  was  herself 
building  and  planning  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  poor,  she  felt  the  tie  of 
a kindred  sentiment.  Uxmoor  was  her  pred- 
ecessor in  this  good  work  too,  and  would 
have  been  her  associate  if  she  had  not  been 
so  blind.  This  thought  struck  deep  in  her. 
Her  mind  ran  more  and  more  on  Uxmoor, 
his  manliness,  his  courage  in  her  defense, 
and  his  gentlemanly  fortitude  and  bravery 
in  leaving  her,  without  a word,  at  her  re- 
quest. Running  over  all  these,  she  often 
blushed  with  shame,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
sorrow  at  thinking  of  how  she  had  treated 
him ; and  lost  him  forever  by  not  deserving 
him. 

She  even  made  oblique  and  timid  in- 
quiries, but  oould  learn  nothing  of  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  sent  periodical  remittances  to 
Mias  Gale  for  managing  his  improvements. 
These,  however,  came  in  through  a country 
agent  from  a town  agent,  and  left  no  clew. 

But  one  fine  day,  with  no  warning  except 
to  his  own  people,  Lord  Uxmoor  came  home ; 
and  the  next  day  rode  to  Hillstoke  to  talk 
matters  over  with  Miss  Gale.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  her  at  home.  He 
thanked  her  for  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  she 
had  shown,  and  the  progress  his  works  had 
made  under  her  supervision. 

He  was  going  away  without  even  men- 
tioning the  Vizard  family. 

But  the  crafty  Gale  detained  him.  “ Go- 
ing to  Viaftird  Coart  !”  said  she. 

“ No,”  said  he,  very  dryly. 

“Ah,  I understand;  but  perhaps  yon 
would  not  mind  going  with  me  as  for  as 
laiip.  There  it  something  there  I wish  yon 
to  see.” 

“ Humph ! Is  it  any  thing  very  particu- 
lar f Because — ” 

“It  is.  Three  cottages  rising,  with  little 
flower  gardens  in  front,  square  plots  behind, 
and  arrangements  for  breeding  calves,  with 
other  ingenious  novelties.  A new  head  come 
into  our  business,  my  lord.” 

“ Yon  have  converted  Vizard  f I thought 
you  would.  Ho  is  a satirical  fellow,  but  he 
will  listen  to  reason.” 

“No,  it  is  not  Mr.  Vizard : indeed,  it  is  no 
convert  of  mine.  It  is  an  independent  en- 
thusiast. But  I really  believe  your  work  at 
home  had  some  hand  in  firing  her  enthusi- 
asm.” 

“A  lady ! Do  I know  her  I” 

“You  may.  I suppose  you  know  every 
body  in  Barfordshire.  Will  yon  come  f Do  I” 

“ Of  course  I will  oome,  Miss  Gale.  Please 
tell  one  of  your  people  to  walk  my  horse 
down  after  ns.” 

She  had  her  hat  on  in  a moment,  and 
walked  him  down  to  Islip. 
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Her  tongue  'vfas  not  idle  on  the  road. 
“Yon  don’t  oak  after  the  people,”  said  she. 
“ There’s  poor  Miss  Vizard.  She  had  a sad 
illness.  We  were  almost  afraid  we  should 
lose  her.” 

“ Heaven  forbid !”  said  Uxmoor,  startled 
by  this  sudden  news. 

“Mademoiselle  Klosking  got  quite  well: 
and  oh  ( what  do  you  think  f Mr.  Severne 
turned  out  to  be  her  husband.” 

“ What  is  that  f”  shouted  Uxmoof,  and 
stopped  dead  short.  “ Mr.  Severne  a mar- 
ried man !” 

“Yes,  and  Mademoiselle  Klosking  a mar- 
ried woman.” 

“ Yon  amaze  me.  Why,  that  Mr.  Severne 
was  paying  his  attentions  to  Miss  Vizard.” 

“ So  I used  to  fancy,”  said  Rhoda,  care- 
lessly. “ But,  you  see,  it  came  out  he  was 
married,  and  so  of  course  she  packed  him 
off  with  a flea  in  his  ear.” 

“ Did  she  I When  waa  that  t” 

“ Let  me  see : it  was  the  17  th  of  October.” 

“ Why,  that  was  the  very  day  I left  En- 
gland.” 

“How  odd!  Why  did  yon  not  stay  an- 
other week  f Gentlemen  are  so  impatient. 
Never  mind,  that  is  an  old  story  now.  Here 
we  are : those  are  the  cottages.  The  work- 
men are  at  dinner.  Ten  to  one  the  enthu- 
siast is  there:  this  is  her  time.  Yon  stay 
here.  I’ll  go  and  see.”  She  went  off  on  tip- 
toe, and  peeped  and  pried  here  and  there, 
like  a young  witch.  Presently  she  took  a 
few  steps  toward  him,  with  her  finger  mys- 
teriously to  her  lips,  and  beckoned  him.  He 
entered  into  the  pantomime — she  seemed  so 
earnest  in  it — and  came  to  her  softly. 

“Do  just  take  a peep  in  at  that  opening 
for  a door,”  said  she ; “ then  you’ll  see  her ; 
her  back  is  turned.  She  is  lovely;  only  yon 
know  she  has  been  HI,  and  I don’t  think  she 
is  very  happy.” 

Uxmoor  thought  this  peeping  at  enthu- 
siasts rather  an  odd  proceeding,  bat  Miss 
Gale  had  primed  his  cariosity,  and  he  felt 
naturally  proud  of  a female  pupil.  He 
stepped  up  lightly,  looked  in  at  the  door, 
and,  to  his  amazement,  saw  Zoe  Vizard  sit- 
ting on  a carpenter’s  bench,  with  her  lovely 
head  in  the  sun’s  rays.  He  started,  then 
gazed,  then  devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 

Whafc ! was  this  his  pnpil  f 

How  gentle  and  sad  she  seemed ! Ail  his 
stoicism  melted  at  the  sight  of  her.  She 
sat  in  a sweet,  pensive  attitude,  pale  and 
drooping,  but,  to  his  fancy,  lovelier  than 
ever.  She  gave  a little  sigh.  His  heart 
yearned.  She  took  out  a letter,  read  it 
slowly,  and  said,  softly  and  slowly,  “ Poor 
fel-low!”  He  thought  he  recognized  his 
own  handwriting,  and  conld  stand  no  more. 
He  rushed  in,  and  was  going  to  speak  to 
her;  but  she  screamed,  and  no  coqjorer 
ever  made  a card  disappear  quicker  than 
she  did  that  letter,  as  she  bounded  away 
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like  a deer,  and  stood,  blushing  scarlet,  and 
palpitating  all  over. 

Uxjnoor  was  ashamed  of  his  brusquerie. 

“ What  a brute  I am,  to  frighten  you  like 
this !”  said  he.  “ Pray  forgive  me ; but  the 
sight  of  you,  after  all  these  weary  months — 
and  you  said, i Poor  fellow  I’  ” 

“ Did  I ?”  said  Zoe,  faintly,  looking  scared. 

“ Yes,  sweet  Zoe,  and  yon  were  reading  a 
letter.” 

No  reply. 

“ I thought  the  poor  fellow  might  be  my- 
self. Not  that  I am  to  be  pitied,  if  you 
think  of  me  stilL” 

“ I do,  then — very  often.  Oh,  Lord  Ux- 
moor,  I want  to  go  down  on  my  knees  to 
you.” 

“ That  is  odd,  now ; for  it  is  exactly  what 
I should  like  to  do  to  you.” 

“ What  for  f It  is  I who  have  behaved 
so  ill.” 

“ Never  mind  that : I love  you.” 

“ But  you  mustn’t.  Yon  must  love  some 
worthy  person.” 

“ Oh,  you  leave  that  to  me.  I have  no 
other  intention.  But  may  I just  see  whose 
letter  you  were  reading  t” 

“ Oh,  pray  don’t  ask  me.” 

“ I insist  on  knowing.” 

“ I will  not  tell  you.  There  it  is.”  She 
gave  it  to  him  with  a guilty  air,  and  hid  her 
face. 

“ Dear  Zoe,  suppose  I was  to  repeat  the 
offer  I made  here  t ” 

“ I advise  you  not,”  said  she,  all  in  a flurry. 

“ Why  f” 

“ Because.  Because — I might  say  ‘ Yes.’  ” 

“Well,  then  I’ll  take  my  chance  once 
more.  Zoe,  will  you  try  and  love  me  f” 

“ Try  f I believe  I do  love  you,  or  near- 
ly. I think  of  you  very  often.” 

“Then  you  will  do  something  to  make 
me  happy.” 

“ Any  thing ; every  thing.” 

“Will  you  marry  me  t” 

“ Yes,  that  I will,”  said  Zoe,  almost  impet- 
uously; “and  then,”  with  a grand  look  of 
conscious  beauty,  “ I can  make  you  forgive 
mo.” 

Uxmoor,  on  this,  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  with  such  fire  that  she  ut- 
tered a little  stifled  cry  of  alarm;  but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a sigh  of  complacency, 
and  she  sank  resistless  on  his  manly  breast. 

So,  after  two  sieges,  he  carried  that  fair 
citadel  by  assault. 

Then  let  not  the  manly  heart  despair,  nor 
take  a mere  brace  of  “ Noes”  from  any  wom- 
an. Nothing  short  of  three  negatives  is 
serious. 

They  walked  out  arm  in  arm,  and  very 
close  to  each  other ; and  he  left  her,  solemn- 
ly engaged. 

Leaving  this  pair  to  the  delights  of  court- 
ship, and  growing  affection  on  Zoe’s  side — 
for  a warm  attachment  of  the  noblest  kind 


did  grow,  by  degrees,  out  of  her  penitence 
and  esteem,  and  desire  to  repair  her  fault — 
I must  now  take  up  the  other  thread  of  this 
narrative,  and  apologize  for  having  invert- 
ed the  order  of  events ; for  it  was,  in  real- 
ity, several  days  after  this  happy  scene,  that 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  sent  for  Miss  Gale. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Vizard,  then,  with  Ashmead,  returned 
home  in  despair;  and  Zoe,  now  happy  in  her 
own  mind,  was  all  tenderness  and  sisterly 
consolation.  They  opened  their  hearts  to 
each  other,  and  she  showed  her  wish  to  re- 
pay the  debt  she  owed  him.  How  far  she 
might  have  succeeded,  in  time,  will  never 
be  known.  For  he  had  hardly  been  home  a 
week,  when  Miss  Gale  returned,  all  in  black, 
and  told  him  Severne  was  dead  and  buried. 

He  was  startled,  and  even  shocked,  re- 
membering old  times;  but  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  he  should  be  sorry.  Not  to 
be  indecorously  glad  at  so  opportune  an 
exit  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
him. 

When  she  had  given  him  the  details,  his 
first  question  was,  “ How  did  she  bear  it  f” 

“ She  is  terribly  cut  up — more  than  one 
would  think  possible ; for  she  was  ice  and 
marble  to  him  before  he  was  hurt  to  death.” 
. “ Where  is  she  f ” 

“ Gone  to  London.  She  will  write  to  me, 
I suppose — poor  dear.  But  one  must  give 
her  time.” 

From  that  hour  Vizard  was  in  a state  of 
excitement,  hoping  to  hear  from  Ina  Klos- 
king or  about  her ; but  unwilling,  from  del- 
icacy, to  hurry  matters. 

At  last  he  became  impatient,  and  wrote 
to  Ashmead,  whose  address  he  had,  and  said, 
frankly,  he  hod  a delicacy  in  intruding  on 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  in  her  grief.  Yet 
his  own  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to 
seem  to  neglect  her.  Would  Mr.  Ashmead, 
then,  tell  him  where  she  was,  as  she  had  not 
written  to  any  oue  in  Barfordshire — not 
even  to  her  tried  friend,  Miss  Gale. 

He  received  on  answer  by  return  of  post : 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  grieved  to  tell  you  that 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  bos  retired  from 
public  life.  She  wrote  to  me,  three  weeks 
ago,  from  Dover,  requesting  me  to  accept, 
as  a token  of  her  esteem,  the  surplus  money 
I hold  in  hand  for  her — I always  drew  her 
salary — and  bidding  me  farewell.  The  sum 
included  her  profits  by  Psalmody,  minus  her 
expenses,  and  was  so  large  it  could  never 
have  been  intended  as  a mere  recognition 
of  my  humble  services ; and  I think  I have 
seldom  felt  so  downhearted  as  on  receiving 
this  princely  donation.  It  has  enabled  mo 
to  take  better  offices,  and  it  may  be  tho 
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foundation  of  a little  fortune;  but  I feel 
that  1 have  lost  the  truly  great  lady  who 
has  made  a man  of  me.  Sir,  the  relish  is 
gone  for  my  occupation.  I can  never  be  so 
happy  as  I was  in  working  the  interests  of 
that  great  genius,  whose  voice  made  our 
leading  soprani  sound  like  whistles,  and 
who  honored  me  with  her  friendship.  Sir, 
she  was  not  like  other  loading  ladies.  She 
never  bragged,  never  spoke  ill  of  any  one ; 
and  you  can  testify  to  her  virtue  and  her 
discretion. 

“ I am  truly  sorry  to  learn  from  you  that 
she  has  written  to  no  one  in  Barfordshire. 
I saw,  by  her  letter  to  me,  she  had  left  the 
stage ; but  her  dropping  you  all  looks  as  if 
she  had  left  the  world  1 I do  hope  she  has 
not  been  so  mad  os  to  go  into  one  of  those 
cursed  convents. 

“ Mr.  Vizard,  I will  now  write  to  friends 
in  all  the  Continental  towns  where  there  is 
good  music.  She  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
away  from  that  long.  1 will  also  send  pho- 
tographs ; and  hope  we  may  hear  something. 
If  not,  perhaps  a judicious  advertisement  might 
remind  her  that  she  is  inflicting  pain  upon 
persons  to  whom  she  is  dear.  I am,  Sir, 
your  obliged  and  grateful  servant, 

“ Joseph  Abhmead  ” 

Here  was  a blow.  I really  believe  Vizard 
felt  this  more  deeply  than  all  his  other  dis- 
appointments. 

He  brooded  over  it  for  a day  or  two ; and 
then,  os  he  thought. Miss  Gale  a very  ill-used 
person,  though  not,  of  course,  so  ill-used  as 
himself,  he  took  her  Ashmead’s  letter. 

“ This  is  nice,”  said  she.  “ There ! I must 
give  tip  loving  women.  Besides,  they  throw 
me  over  the  moment  a man  comes,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  right  one.” 

“ Unnatural  creatures!”  said  Vizard. 

“ Ungrateful,  at  all  events.” 

“ Do  you  think  she  has  gone  into  a con- 
vent f” 

“Not  she.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  a 
Protestant ; and,  in  the  second,  she  is  not  a 
fool.” 

“ I will  advertise.” 

“The  idea!” 

“ Do  you  think  I am  going  to  sit  down 
with  my  hands  before  me,  and  lose  her  for- 
ever!” 

“ No,  indeed ; I don't  think  you  are  that 
sort  of  a man  at  all — ha ! ha !” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Gale,  pity  me.  Tell  me  how  to 
find  her.  That  Fanny  Dover  says  women  are 
only  enigmas  to  men  ; they  understand  one 
another.” 

“ What !”  said  Rhoda,  turning  swiftly  on 
him ; “ does  that  little  chit  pretend  to  read 
my  noble  Ina  t” 

“ If  she  can  not,  perhaps  you  can.  Ton 
are  so  shrewd.  Do  tell  me,  what  does  it  all 
mean!” 

“ It  means  nothing  at  all,  I dare  say,  only 


a woman’s  impulse.  They  are  such  geese  at 
times,  every  one  of  them.” 

“ Oh,  if  I did  but  know  what  country  she 
is  in,  I would  ransack  it.” 

“ Hum ! — countries  are  biggish  places.” 

“ I don’t  care.” 

“ What  will  you  give  mo  to  tell  you  where 
she  is  at  this  moment  f” 

“All  I have  in  the  world.” 

“ That  is  sufficient.  Well,  then,  first  assign 
me  your  estates ; then  fetch  me  an  ordnance 
map  of  creation,  and  I will  put  my  finger  on 
her.” 

“ You  little  mocking  fiend,  you !” 

“ I am  not.  I’m  a tall,  beneficent  angel ; 
and  I’ll  tell  you  where  she  is — for  nothing. 
Keep  your  land : who  wants  it  f — it  is  only 
a bother.” 

“ For  pity’s  sake,  don’t  trifle  with  me.” 

“ I never  will,  where  your  heart  is  inter- 
ested. She  is  at  Zutzig.” 

“Ah,  you  good  girl ! She  has  written  to 
you.” 

“ Not  a line,  the  monster!  And  I’ll  serve 
her  out.  I’ll  teach  her  to  play  hide-and- 
seek  with  Gale,  M.D. !” 

“Zutzig!”  said  Vizard:  “how  can  you 
know  T” 

“ What  does  that  matter  f Well,  yes — I 
will  reveal  the  mental  process.  First  of  all, 
she  has  gone  to  her  mother.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  f” 

“Ob,  dear,  dear,  dear!  Because  that  is 
where  every  daughter  goes  in  trouble.  I 
should;  she  has.  Fancy  you  not  Beeing  that! 
Why,  Fanny  Dover  would  have  told  you  that 
much  in  a moment.  But  now  you  will  have 
to  thank  my  mother  for  teaching  me  Atten- 
tion, the  parent  of  Memory.  Pray,  Sir,  who 
were  the  witnesses  to  that  abominable  mar- 
riage of  hers  f” 

“ I remember  two,  Baron  Hompesch — ” 

“ No,  Count  Hompesch.” 

“And  Count  Mourice.” 

“Viscount.  What,  have  you  forgotten 
Herr  Formes,  Fraulein  Graafe,  Zttg,  the  Cap- 
pellmeister,  and  her  very  mother?  Come 
now,  whose  daughter  is  she  f” 

“ I forget,  I’m  sure.” 

“ Walter  Ferris  and  Eva  Klosking,  of  Zut- 
zig,  in  Denmark.  Pack — start  for  Copen- 
hagen. Consult  an  ordnance  map  there. 

! Find  out  Zutzig.  Go  to  Zutzig,  and  you 
have  got  her.  It  is  some  hole  in  a wilder- 
ness, and  she  can’t  escape.” 

“ You  clever  little  angel!  I’ll  be  there  in 
three  days.  Do  you  really  think  I shall  suc- 
ceed?” 

“ Your  own  fault  if  you  don’t.  8he  has 
run  into  a cul-de-sac  through  being  too 
clever ; and,  besides,  women  sometimes  run 
away  just  to  be  caught,  and  hide  on  pur- 
pose to  be  found.  I should  not  wonder  if 
she  has  said  to  herself,  ‘ He  will  find  me  if 
he  loves  mo  so  very,  very  much — I’ll  try 
him.’” 
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“ Not  a word  more,  angelic  Fox,”  said  Viz- 
ard. “ I'm  off  to  Zntzig.” 

He  went  out  on  fire.  She  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  screeched  after  him,  “ Every  thing 
is  fair  after  her  behavior  to  me.  Take  her 
a book  of  those  spiritnal  songs  she  is  so  fond 
of.  ‘ Johnny  comes  marching  home’  is  worth 
the  lot,  I reckon.” 

Away  went  Vizard;  found  Copenhagen 
with  ease ; Zutzig  with  difficulty,  being  a 
small  village.  B ut  once  there,  he  Boon  found 
the  farm-house  of  Eva  Klosking.  He  drove 
up  to  the  door.  A Danish  laborer  came  out 
from  the  stable  directly ; and  a buxom  girl, 
with  pale  golden  hair,  opened  the  door. 
These  two  seized  his  luggage  and  conveyed 
it  into  the  house,  and  the  hired  vehicle  to 
the  stable.  Vizard  thought  it  must  be  an 
inn. 

The  girl  bubbled  melodious  sounds,  and 
ran  off  and  brought  a sweet,  venerable  dame. 
Vizard  recognized  Eva  Klosking  at  once. 

The  old  lady  said,  “ Few  strangers  come 
here : are  you  not  English  f” 

“ Yes,  madam.” 

“ It  is  Mr.  Vizard,  is  it  not  ?” 

“ Yes,  madam.” 

“Ah,  Sir,  my  daughter  will  welcome  you, 
but  not  more  heartily  than  I do.  My  child 
has  told  me  all  she  owes  to  yon ;”  then,  in 
Danish,  “ God  bless  the  hour  you  come  un- 
der this  roof!” 

Vizard’s  heart  beat  tumultuously,  won- 
dering how  Ina  Klosking  would  receive  him. 
The  servant  had  told  her  a tall  stranger  was 
come.  She  knew  in  a moment  who  it  was ; 
so  she  had  the  advantage  of  being  pre- 
pared. 

She  came  to  him,  her  cheeks  dyed  with 
blushes,  and  gave  him  both  hands.  “ You 
here !”  said  she ; “ oh,  happy  day ! Mother, 
he  must  have  the  south  chamber.  I will  go 
and  prepare  it  for  him.  Tecla! — Tecla!” 
and  she  was  all  hostess.  She  committed 
him  to  her  mother,  while  she  and  the  serv- 
ant went  up  stairs. 

He  felt  discomfited  a little.  He  wanted 
to  know,  all  in  a moment,  whether  she  would 
love  him. 

However,  Danish  hospitality  has  its  good 
side.  He  soon  found  out  he  might  live  the 
rest  of  his  days  there  if  he  chose. 

He  soon  got  her  alone,  and  said,  “You 
knew  I should  find  you,  cruel  one.” 

“How  could  I dream  of  such  a thing f” 
said  she,  blushing. 

“Ob,  Love  is  a detective.  Yon  said  to 
yourself,  * If  he  loves  me  as  I ought  to  be 
loved,  he  will  search  Europe  for  me ; but  he 
will  find  me.’  ” 

“ Oh,  then  it  was  not  to  be  at  peace  and 
rest  on  my  mother’s  bosom  I came  here ; it 
was  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  running  after 
me.  Oh,  fie !” 

“ You  are  right.  I am  a vain  fool.” 

“ No,  that  you  are  not.  After  all,  how  do 


I know  all  that  was  in  my  heart  f [Ahem !] 
Be  sure  of  this,  you  are  very  welcome.  I 
must  go  and  see  about  your  dinner.” 

In  that  Danish  farm-house  life  was  very 
primitive.  Eva  Klosking  and  both  her 
daughters  helped  the  two  female  servants, 
or  directed  them,  in  every  department.  So 
Ina,  who  was  on  her  defense,  had  many  ex- 
cuses for  escaping  Vizard  when  he  pressed 
her  too  hotly.  But  at  last  she  was  obliged 
to  say,  “ Oh,  pray,  my  friend — we  are  in  Den- 
mark : here  widows  are  expected  to  be  dis- 
creet.” 

“ But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  English 
fellows  who  adore  them  should  be  dis- 
creet.” 

“ Perhaps  not ; but  then  the  Danish  lady 
runs  away.” 

Which  she  did. 

But,  after  the  bustle  of  the  first  day,  ho 
had  so  many  opportunities.  He  walked 
with  her,  sat  with  her  while  she  worked, 
and  hung  over  her,  entranced,  while  she 
sang.  He  produced  the  book  from  Vizard 
Court,  without  warning,  and  she  screamed 
with  delight  at  sight  of  it,  and  caught  his 
hand  in  both  hers  and  kissed  it.  She  rev- 
eled in  those  sweet  strains  which  had  com- 
forted her  in  affliction ; and,  oh ! the  eyes  she 
turned  on  him  after  singing  any  song  in 
this  particular  book ! Those  tender  glances 
thrilled  him  to  the  very  marrow. 

To  tell  tho  honest  truth,  his  arrival  was  a 
godsend  to  Ina  Klosking.  When  she  first 
came  home  to  her  native  place,  and  laid  her 
head  on  her  mother’s  bosom,  she  was  in 
Elysium.  The  house,  the  wood  fires,  the 
cooing  doves,  the  bleating  calves,  the  prim- 
itive life,  the  recollections  of  childhood — all 
were  balm  to  her,  and  she  felt  like  ending 
her  days  there.  But,  as  the  days  rolled  on, 
came  a sense  of  monotony  and  excessive 
tranquillity.  She  was  on  the  veige  of  ennui 
when  Vizard  broke  in  upon  her. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  stagna- 
tion. He  made  life  very  pleasant  to  her; 
only  her  delicacy  took  the  alarm  at  his  open 
declarations;  she  thought  them  so  prema- 
ture. 

At  last  he  said  to  her,  one  day,  “ I begin 
to  fear  you  will  never  love  me  as  I love 
you.” 

“ Who  knows  f”  said  she.  “ Time  works 
wonders.” 

“ I wonder,”  said  he,  “ whether-  you  will 
ever  marry  any  other  man  f” 

Ina  was  shocked  at  that.  “ Oh,  my  friend, 
how  could  I — unless,”  said  she,  with  a sly 
side-glance,  “ you  consented  t” 

“ Consent  f I’d  massacre  him.” 

Ina  turned  toward  him.  “ You  asked  my 
hand  at  a time  when  you  thought  me — I 
don’t  know  what  you  thought — that  is  a 
thing  no  woman  could  forget.  Aud  now 
you  have  come  all  this  way  for  me.  I am 
yours,  if  you  can  wait  for  me.” 
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He  caught  her  in  hie  arms.  She  disen- 
gaged herself  gently,  and  her  hand  rested 
an  unnecessary  moment  on  his  shoulder. 
“ Is  that  how  you  understand  ‘ waiting  V ” 
said  she,  with  a blush,  but  an  indulgent 
smile. 

“ What  is  the  use  waiting  V ’ 

“ It  is  a matter  of  propriety.” 

“ How  long  are  we  to  wait  T” 

“Only  a few  months.  My  friend,  it  is 
like  a boy  to  be  too  impatient.  Alas ! would 
you  marry  me  in  my  widow’s  cap  T” 

“Of  course  I would.  Now,  Ina  love,  a 
widow  who  has  been  two  y&ars  separated 
from  her  husband !” 

“ Certainly,  that  makes  a difference— in 
one’s  own  mind.  But  one  must  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Dear  friend,  it  is  of 
you  I think,  though  1 speak  of  myself.” 

“ You  are  an  angeL  Take  your  own  time. 
After  all,  what  does  it  matter!  1 don’t 
leave  Zutzig  without  you.” 

Ina’s  pink  tint  and  sparkling  eyes  be- 
trayed any  thing  but  horror  at  that  insane 
resolution.  However,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  say  that  it  was  unfortunate  she  should 
always  be  the  person  to  distract  him  from 
his  home  duties. 

“ Oh,  never  mind  them,”  said  this  singlo- 
hearted  lover.  “I  have  appointed  Miss 
Gale  viceroy,” 

However,  one  day  he  had  a letter  from 
Zoe,  telling  him  that  Lord  Uxmoor  was  now 
urging  her  to  name  the  day ; but  she  had 
declined  to  do  that,  not  knowing  when  it 
might  Buit  him  to  be  at  Vizard  Court.  “ But, 
dearest,”  said  she,  “mind,  you  are  not  to 
hurry  home  for  me.  I am  very  happy  as  I 
am,  and  I hope  you  will  soon  be  as  happy, 
love.  She4  is  a noble  woman.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  letter  tempted  Viz- 
ard to  show  it  to  Ina.  He  soon  found  his 
mistake.  She  kissed  it,  and  ordered  him 
ofL  He  remonstrated.  She  put  on,  for  the 
first  time  in  Denmark,  her  marble  look,  and 
said,  “ You  will  lessen  my  esteem  if  you  are 
cruel  to  your  sister.  Let  her  name  the  wed- 
ding day  at  once ; and  yon  must  be  there  to 
give  her  away,  and  bless  her  union,  with  a 
brother’s  love.” 

He  submitted,  but  a little  sullenly,  and 
said  it  was  very  hard. 

He  wrote  to  his  sister  accordingly,  and 
she  named  the  day,  and  Vizard  settled  to 
start  for  home  and  be  in  time. 

As  to  the  proprieties,  he  had  instructed 
Miss  Maitland  and  Fanny  Dover,  and  given 
them  and  la  Gale  carle  blanche*  It  was  to 
be  a magnificent  wedding. 

This  being  excitement,  Fanny  Dover  was 
in  paradise.  Moreover,  a rosy-cheeked  cu- 
rate had  taken  the  place  of  the  venerable 
vicar,  and  Miss  Dover’s  threat  to  flirt  out 
the  stigma  of  a nun  was  executed  with 
promptitude,  zeal,  pertinacity,  and  the  dex- 
terity that  comes  of  practice.  When  the 


day  came  for  his  leaving  Zutzig,  Vizard  was 
dejected.  “ Who  knows  when  we  may  meet 
again  9”  said  he. 

Ina  consoled  him.  “ Do  not  be  sad,  dear 
Mend.  You  are  doing  your  duty;  and  as 
yon  do  it  partly  to  please  me,  I ought  to  try 
and  reward  you,  ought  I not  f”  And  she 
gave  him  a strange  look. 

“ I advise  you  not  to  press  that  question,” 
said  he. 

At  the  very  hour  of  parting,  Ina’s  eyes 
were  moist  with  tenderness,  but  there  was 
a smile  on  her  face  very  expressive ; yet  he 
could  not  make  out  what  it  meant.  6he 
did  not  cry.  He  thought  that  hard.*  It 
was  his  opinion  that  women  could  always 
cry.  She  might  have  done  the  usual  thing, 
just  to  gratify  him. 

He  reached  home  in  good  time,  and  played 
the  grand  Seigneur — nobody  could  do  it 
better  when  driven  to  it — to  do  honor  to 
his  sister.  She  was  a peerless  bride:  she 
stood  superior,  with  ebon  locks  and  coal- 
black  eyes,  encircled  by  six  bride-maids — 
all  picked  blondes.  The  bevy,  with  that 
glorious  figure  in  the  middle,  seemed  one 
glorious  and  rare  flower. 

After  the  wedding,  the  breakfast;  and 
then  the  travelling  carriage ; the  four  liv- 
eried postilions  bedecked  with  favors. 

But  the  bride  wept  on  Vizard’s  neck ; and 
a light  seemed  to  leave  the  house  when  she 
was  gone.  The  carriages  kept  driving  away 
one  after  another  till  four  o’clock : and  then 
Vizard  sat  disconsolate  in  his  study,  and 
felt  very  lonely. 

Yet  a thing  no  bigger  than  a leaf  sufficed 
to  drive  away  this  sombre  mood,  a piece  of 
amber-colored  paper  scribbled  on  with  a 
pencil:  a telegram  from  Ashmead:  “Good 
news:  lost  sheep  turned  up.  Is  now  with 
her  mother  at  Claridge’s  Hotel.” 

Then  Vizard  was  in  raptures.  Now  he 
understood  Ina’s  composure,  and  the  half- 
sly  look  she  had  given  him,  and  her  dry  eyes 
at  parting,  and  other  things.  He  tore  up 
to  London  directly,  with  a telegram  flying 
ahead : burst  in  upon  her,  and  had  her  in 
his  arms  iu  a moment,  before  her  mother: 
she  fenced  no  longer,  but  owned  he  had 
gained  her  love,  as  he  had  deserved  it  in 
every  way. 

She  consented  to  be  married  that  week  in 
London : only  she  asked  for  a Continental 
tour  before  entering  Vizard  Court  as  his 
wife;  but  she  did  not  stipulate  even  for 
that,  she  only  asked  it  submissively,  as  one 
whose  duty  it  now  was  to  obey,  not  dic- 
tate. 

They  were  married  in  St.  George’s  Church 
very  quietly,  by  special  license.  Then  they 
saw  her  mother  off,  and  crossed  to  Calais. 
They  spent  two  happy  months  together  on 
the  Continent,  and  returned  to  London. 

But  Vizard  was  too  old-fashioned  and  too 
proud  of  his  wife  to  sneak  into  Vizard  Court 
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with  her.  He  did  not  make  it  a county  mat- 
ter; hut  he  gave  the  village  such  a fSte  as 
had  not  been  seen  for  many  a day.  The 
preparations  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Ashmead, 
at  Ina’s  request.  “ He  will  be  sure  to  make 
it  theatrical,”  she  said ; “ but  perhaps  the 
simple  villagers  will  admire  that,  and  it  will 
amuse  you  and  me,  love : and  the  poor  dear 
old  Thing  will  be  in  his  glory — I hope  he 
will  not  drink  too  much.” 

Ashmead  was  indeed  in  his  glory.  Noth- 
ing had  been  seen  in  a play  that  he  did  not 
electrify  Islip  with,  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. He  pasted  large  posters  on  walls  and 
barn  doors,  and  his  small  bills  curled  round 
the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  and  the  road-side 
trees,  and  blistered  the  gate  posts. 

The  day  came.  A soapy  pole,  with  a leg 
of  mutton  on  high  for  the  successful  climb- 
er; races  in  sacks;  short  blindfold  races 
with  wheelbarrows ; pig  with  a greasy  tail, 
to  be  won  by  him  who  could  catch  him  and 
shoulder  him  without  touching  any  other 
part  of  him ; bowls  of  treacle  for  the  boys 
to  duck  heads  in  and  fish  out  coins ; skit- 
tles, nine-pins,  Aunt  Sally,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  what  astonished  the  villagers  most 
was  a May-pole,  with  long  ribbons,  about 
which  ballet-girls,  undisguised  as  Highland- 
ers, danced,  and  wound  and  unwound  the 
party-colored  streamers,  to  the  merry  fiddle, 
and  then  danced  reels  upon  a platform,  then 
returned  to  their  little  tent : but  out  again 
and  danced  hornpipes  undisguised  as  Jacky 
Tars. 

Beer  flowed  from  a sturdy  regiment  of  bar- 
rels. “ The  Court”  kitchen  and  the  village 
bake-house  kept  pouring  forth  meats,  baked, 
boiled,  and  roast ; there  was  a pile  of  loaves 
like  a hay-stack;  and  they  roasted  an  ox 
whole  on  the  Green ; and,  when  they  found 
they  were  burning  him  raw,  they  fetched 
the  butcher,  like  sensible  fellows,  and  dis- 
membered the  giant,  and  so  roasted  him 
reasonably. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reveling  and  feasting, 
Vizard  and  Mrs.  Vizard  were  driven  into  Islip 
village,  in  the  family  coach  with  four  horses, 
streaming  with  ribbons. 

They  drove  round  the  green,  bowing  and 
smiling  in  answer  to  the  acclamations  and 
blessings  of  the  poor,  and  then  to  Vizard 
Court.  The  great  doors  flew  open..  The 
servants,  male  and  female,  lined  the  hall  on 
both  sides,  and  received  her  bowing  and 
courtesying  low,  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
had  nearly  met  her  death ; her  husband  took 
her  hand  and  conducted  her  in  state  to  her 
own  apartment. 

It  was  open  house  to  all,  that  joyful  day, 
and  at  night  magnificent  fire-works  on  the 
sweep,  seen  from  the  drawing-room  by  Mrs. 
Vizard,  Miss  Maitland,  Miss  Gale,  Miss  Do- 
ver, and  the  rosy-cheeked  curate,  whom  she 
had  tied  to  her  apron  strings. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Harris  showed 


Mr.  Ashmead  to  his  couch.  Both  gentlemen 
went  up  the  stairs  a little  graver  than  any 
of  our  modern  judges,  and  firm  as  a rock: 
but  their  firmness  resembled  that  of  a roof 
rather  than  a wall;  for  these  dignities  as 
they  went  made  one  inverted  V — so,  A. 

It  is  time  the  Woman-Hater  drew  to  a 
close,  for  the  woman-hater  is  spoiled.  He 
begins  sarcastic  speeches,  from  force  of  hab- 
it, but  8 tops  short  in  the  middle.  He  is  a 
very  happy  man,  and  owes  it  to  a woman, 
and  knows  it.  He  adores  her;  and  to  love 
well  is  to  be  liappy.  But,  besides  that,  she 
watches  over  his  happiness  and  his  good 
with  that  unobtrusive  but  minute  vigilance 
which  belongs  to  her  sex,  and  is  often  misap- 
plied, but  not  so  very  often  as  cynics  say. 
Even  the  honest  friendship  between  him  and 
the  remarkable  woman  he  calls  his  “ virago,” 
gives  him  many  a pleasant  hour.  He  is  still 
a humorist,  though  cured  of  his  fling  at  the 
fair  sex.  His  last  tolerable  hit  was  at  the 
monosyllabic  names  of  the  immortal  com- 
posers his  wife  had  disinterred  in  his  library. 
Says  he  to  parson  Denison,  hot  from  Oxford, 
“ They  remind  me  of  the  Oxford  poets'in  the 
last  century : 

“ 4 Alma  novem  celebrea  gennlt  Rhedyelna  Poetas: 

Babb,  Stabb,  Grabb,  Crabbe,  Trappc,  Brome,  Ca- 
rey, Tickel),  Evans.’  ” 

As  for  Ina  Vizard — la  Klosking  no  longer 
— she  has  stepped  into  her  new  place  with 
her  native  dignity,  seemliness,  and  compos- 
ure. At  first  a few  county  ladies  put  their 
little  heads  together  and  prepared  to  give 
themselves  airs;  but  the  beauty,  dignity, 
and  enchanting  grace  of  Mrs.  Vizard  swept 
this  little  faction  away  like  small  dust.  Her 
perfect  courtesy,  her  mild  but  deep  dislike 
of  all  feminine  backbiting,  her  dead  silence 
about  the  absent,  except  when  she  can  speak 
kindly,  these  rare  traits  have  forced,  by  de- 
grees, the  esteem  and  confidence  of  her  own 
sex.  As  for  the  men,  they  accepted  her  at 
once  with  enthusiasm.  She  and  Lady  Ux- 
moor  are  the  acknowledged  belles  of  the 
county.  Lady  Uxmoor’s  face  is  the  most 
admired ; but  Mrs.  Vizard  comes  next,  and 
her  satin  shoulders,  statuesque  bust  and 
arms,  and  exquisite  hand,  turn  the  scale  with 
some.  But  when  6he  speaks,  she  charms; 
and  when  she  sings,  all  competition  dies. 

She  is  faithful  to  music,  and  especially  to 
sacred  music.  She  is  not  very  fond  of  sing- 
ing at  parties,  and  sometimes  gives  offense 
by  declining.  Music  sets  fools  talking,  be- 
cause it  excites  them,  and  then  their  folly 
conies  out  by  the  road  nature  has  provided. 
But  when  Mrs.  Vizard  has  to  sing  in  one  key, 
and  people  talk  in  five  other  keys,  that  gives 
this  artist  such  physical  pain  that  she  often 
declines,  merely  to  escape  it.  It  does  not 
much  mortify  her  vanity,  she  has  so  little. 

She  always  sings  in  church,  and  singB  out, 
too,  when  she  is  there,  and  plays  the  har- 
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monium.  She  trains  the  villagers — girls, 
boys,  and  adults — with  untiring  good  humor 
and  patience. 

Among  her  pupils  are  two  fine  voices — 
Tom  Wilder,  a grand  bass,  and  the  rosy- 
cheeked  curate,  a greater  rarity  still,  a gen- 
uine counter-tenor. 

These  two  can  both  read  music  tolerably  ; 
but  the  curate  used  to  sing  every  thing, 
however  full  of  joy,  with  a pathetic  whine, 
for  which  Vizard  chaffed  him  in  vain ; but 
Mrs. Vizard  po'$uaded  him  out  of  it,  where 
argument  and  satire  failed. 

People  come  from  far  and  near  to  hear  the 
hymns  at  Islip  Church,  sung  in  full  harmo- 
ny— trebles,  tenor,  counter-tenor,  and  bass. 

A trait — she  allows  nothing  to  be  sung  in 
church  unrehearsed.  The  rehearsals  are  on 
Saturday  night,  and  never  shirked,  such  is 
the  respect  for  44  Our  Dame.”  To  be  sure, 
“ Our  Dame”  fills  the  stomachs  and  wets  the 
whistles  of  her  faithful  choir  on  Saturday 
nights. 

On  Sunday  night  there  are  performances 
of  sacred  music  in  the  great  dining-hall. 
But  these  are  rather  more  ambitious  than 
those  in  the  village  church.  The  perform- 
ers meet  on  that  happy  footing  of  camarade- 
rie the  fine  arts  create,  the  superior  respect 
shown  to  Mrs.  Vizard  being  mainly  paid  to 
her  as  the  greater  musician.  They  attack 
anthems  and  services;  and  a trio,  by  the 
parson,  the  blacksmith,  and  44  Our  Dame,”  is 
really  an  extraordinary  treat,  owing  to  the 
great  beauty  of  the  voices.  It  is  also  piqu- 
ant to  hear  the  female  singer  constantly 
six  and  often  ten  notes  below  the  male 
counter-tenor;  but  then  comes  Wilder  with 
his  diapason,  and  the  harmony  is  noble; 
the  more  so  that  Mrs.  Vizard  rehearses  her 
pupils  in  tho  swell — a figure  too  little  prac- 
ticed in  music,  and  nowhere  carried  out  as 
she  does  it. 

One  night  the  organist  of  Barford  was 
there.  They  sang  Kent’s  service  in  F,  and 
Mrs.  Vizard  still  admired  it.  She  and  the 
parson  swelled  iu  the  duet,  “To  be  a light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,”  etc.  Organist  ap- 
proved the  execution,  but  said  the  composi- 
tion was  a meagre  thing,  quite  out  of  date. 
“ We  have  much  finer  things  now  by  learned 
men  of  the  day.” 

“ Ah,”  said  she,  “ bring  me  one.” 

80,  next  8unday,  he  brought  her  a learn- 
ed composition,  and  played  it  to  her,  prelim- 
inary to  their  singing  it.  But  she  declined 
it  on  the  spot.  “What!”  said  she.  “Mr. 

X , would  yon  compare  this  meaningless 

stuff  with  Kent  in  Ft  Why,  in  Kent  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  each  composition  is 
admirably  preserved.  His  4 Magnificat’  is 
lofty  jubilation,  with  a free  onward  rush. 
His  4Dimittis’  is  divine  repose  after  Jife’s 
fever.  But  this  poor  pedant’s  4 Magnificat’ 
begins  with  a mere  crash,  and  then  falls 
into  the  pathetic — an  excellent  thing  in  its 


place,  but  not  in  a song  of  triumph.  As  to 
his  ‘Dimittis,’  it  simply  defies  the  words. 

This  is  no  Christian  sunset.  It.  is  not  good 
old  Simeon  gently  declining  to  his  rest,  con-* 
tent  to  close  those  eyes  which  had  seen  the 
world’s  salvation.  This  is  a tempest,  and 
all  the  windows  rattling,  and  the  great  Na- 
poleon dying,  amidst  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, with 4 t&te  d’amuSe !’  on  his  dying  lips, 
and  4 battle’  in  his  expiring  soul.  No,  Sir ; 
if  the  learned  Englishmen  of  this  day  can 
do  nothing  nearer  the  mark  than  doleful 
MAGNIFICATS  and  STORMY  NUNC  DIMITTISES, 

I shall  stand  faithful  to  poor  dead  Kent  and 
his  fellows — they  were  my  solace  in  siokness 
and  sore  trouble.” 

In  accordance  with  these  views  of  vocal 
music,  and  desirous  to  expand  its  sphere, 

Mrs.  Vizard  has  just  offered  handsome  prizes 
in  the  county  for  the  best  service,  in  which 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  words  shall 
be  as  well  preserved  as  in  Kent’s  despised 
service ; and  another  prize  to  whoever  can 
set  any  famous  short  secular  poem,  or  poetic- 
al passage  (not  in  ballad  metre),  to  good 
and  appropriate  music. 

This  has  elicited  several  pieces.  The 
composers  have  tried  their  hands  on  Dry- 
don’s  Ode ; on  the  meeting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  (Pope’s  Homer);  on  two  short 
poems  of  Tennyson,  etc.,  etc. 

But  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a good 
thing.  The  pieces  are  under  consideration. 

But  Vizard  says  the  competitors  are  triflers. 

He  shall  set  Mr.  Arnold’s  version  of  44  Hero 
and  Leauder”  to  the  harp,  and  sing  it  him- 
self. This,  he  intimates,  will  silence  com- 
petition, aud  prove  an  era.  I think  so  too, 
if  his  music  should  happen  to  equal  the  lines 
in  value.  But  I hardly  think  it  will,  be- 
cause the  said  Vizard,  though  he  has  taste 
and  ear,  does  not  know  one  note  from  an- 
other. So  I hope  44  Hero  and  Leander”  will 
fall  into  abler  hands ; and,  iu  any  case,  I 
trust  Mrs.  Vizard  will  succeed  in  her  worthy 
desiro  to  enlarge  very  greatly  the  sphere 
and  the  nobility  of  vocal  music.  It  is  a de- 
sire worthy  of  this  remarkable  character,  of 
whom  I now  take  my  leave  with  regret. 

I must  own  that  regret  is  caused  in  part 
by  my  fear  that  I may  not  have  done  her  all 
the  justice  I desired. 

I have  long  felt  and  regretted  that  many 
able  female  writers  are  doing  much  to  per- 
petuate the  petty  vices  of  a sex  which,  aft- 
er all,  is  at  present  but  half  educated,  by 
devoting  three  thick  volumes  to  such  empty 
women  as  Biography,  though  a lower  art 
than  Fiction,  would  not  waste  throe  pages 
on.  They  plead  truth  and  fidelity  to  na- 
ture. “We  write  the  average  woman  for 
the  average  woman  to  read,”  say  they.  But 
they  are  not  consistent;  for  the  average 
woman  is  under  five  feet,  and  rather  ugly. 

Now  these  paltry  women  are  all  beautiful — 

KaXai  n fuyakai  re,  as  Homer  hath  it. 

* 
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Fiction  has  just  as  much  right  to  select 
large  female  souls  as  Biography  or  Painting 
has ; and  to  pick  out  a selfish,  shallow,  illit- 
erate creature,  with  nothing  but  beauty,  and 
bestow  three  enormous  volumes  on  her,  is  to 
make  a perverse  selection,  beauty  being, 
after  all,  rarer  in  women  than  wit,  sense, 
and  goodness.  It  is  as  false  and  ignoble  in 
art,  as  to  marry  a pretty  face  without  heart 
and  brains  is  silly  in  conduct. 

Besides,  it  gives  the  female  reader  a low 
model  instead  of  a high  one,  and  so  does  her 
a little  harm ; whereas  a writer  ought  to  do 
good— -or  try,  at  all  events. 

Having  all  this  in  my  mind,  and  remem- 
bering how  many  noble  women  have  shone 
like  stars  in  every  age  and  every  land,  and 
feeling  sure  that,  as  civilization  advances, 
such  women  will  become  far  more  common, 
I have  tried  to  look  ahead  and  paint  la 
Klosking. 

But  such  portraiture  is  difficult.  It  is 
like  writing  a statue. 

Qnl  mlhl  non  credit  faciat  licet  fpee  perlclam 

Mox  fnerit  e tad  Lis  ecqulor  ille  meis. 

Harrington  Vizard,  Esq.,  caught  Miss 
Fanny  Dover  on  the  top  round  but  one  of 
the  steps  in  his  library.  She  looked  down, 
pinkish,  and  said  she  was  searching  for 
Tillot son1  s Sermons. 

“ What  on  earth  can  you  want  of  them  V1 

“ To  improve  my  mind,  to  be  sure,”  said 
the  minx. 

Vizard  said, “ Now  yon  stay  there,  miss — 
don’t  you  move and  he  sent  for  Ina.  She 
came  directly,  and  he  said,  “ Things  have 
come  to  a climax.  My  lady  is  hunting  for 
aUotson’8  Sermons . Poor  Denison !”  (That 
was  the  rosy  curate’s  name.) 

“Well,”  said  Fanny,  turning  red,  “I  told 
you  I should . Why  should  I be  good  any 
longer  I All  the  sick  are  cured  one  way  or 
other,  and  I am  myself  again.” 

“ Humph !”  said  Vizard.  “ Unfortunate- 
ly for  your  little  plans  of  conduct*  the  heads 
of  this  establishment,  here  present,  have  sat 
in  secret  committee,  and  your  wings  are  to 
be  clipped — by  order  of  Council.” 

“ La !”  said  Fanny,  pertly. 

Vizard  imposed  silence  with  a lordly  wave. 
“It  is  a laughable  thing, but  this  divine  is 
in  earnest.  He  has  revealed  his  hopes  and 
fears  to  me.” 

“ Then  he  is  a great  baby,”  said  Fanny, 
coming  down  the  steps.  “No, no;  we  are 
both  too  poor.”  And  she  vented  a little 
sigh. 

“ Not  you.  The  vicar  has  written  to  va- 
cate. Now  I don’t  like  you  much,  because 
you  never  make  me  laugh : but  I’m  awful- 
ly fond  of  Denison ; and  if  you  will  marry 
my  dear  Denison,  you  shall  have  the  vicar- 
age : it  is  a fat  one.” 

“Oh,  cousin!” 

“And,” said  Mis.  Vizard,  “he  permits  me 


to  fhrnish  it  for  you.  You  and  I will  make 
it 4 a bijou.’  ” 

Fanny  kissed  them  both  impetuously; 
then  said  she  would  have  a little  cry.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  In  due  course  she 
was  Mrs.  Denison,  and  broke  a solemn  vow 
that  she  never  would  teach  girls  St.  Mat- 
thew. 

Like  coquettes  in  general,  who  have  had 
their  fling  at  the  proper  time,  she  makes  a 
pretty  good  wife ; but  she  has  one  fault — 
she  is  too  hard  upon  girls  who  flirt. 

Mr.  Ashmead  flourishes.  Besides  liis  Agen- 
cy, he  sometimes  treats  for  a new  piece,  col- 
lects a little  company,  and  tours  the  provin- 
cial theatres.  He  always  plays  them  a week 
at  Taddington,  and  with  perfect  gravity 
loses  six  pounds  per  night.  Then  he  has  a 
“bespeak,”  Vizard  or  Uxmoor  turn  about. 
There  is  a line  of  carriages ; the  suobs  crowd 
in  to  see  the  gentry.  Vizard  pays  twenty 
pounds  for  his  box,  and  takes  twenty  pounds’ 
worth  of  tickets,  and  Joseph  is  in  his  glory, 
and  stays  behind  the  company  to  go  to  Islip 
Church  next  day,  and  spend  a happy  night 
at  the  Court.  After  that  he  says  he  feels 
good  for  three  or  four  days. 

Mrs.  Gale  now  leases  the  Hillstoke  form 
of  Vizard,  and  does  pretty  well.  She  breeds 
a great  many  sheep  and  cattle.  The  high 
ground  and  sheltering  woods  suit  them.  She 
makes  a little  money  every  year,  and  gets  a 
very  good  honse  for  nothing. 

Doctress  Gale  is  still  all  eyes,  and  notices 
every  thing.  She  studies  hard  and  prac- 
tices a little.  They  tried  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  Taddington  infirmary : but  she  went  al- 
most crying  to  Vizard,  and  he  exploded  with 
wrath.  He  consulted  Lord  Uxmoor,  and  be- 
tween them  the  infirmary  was  threatened 
with  the  'withdrawal  of  eighty  annual  sub- 
scriptions if  they  persisted.  The  managers 
caved  directly,  and  Doctress  Gale  is  a steady 
visitor. 

A few  mothers  are  coming  to  their  senses, 
and  sending  for  her  to  their  unmarried 
daughters.  This  is  the  main  source  of  her 
professional  income.  She  lias,  however,  tak- 
en one  enormous  fee  from  a bon  vivant  whose 
life  she  Baved  by  esculents.  She  told  him 
at  once  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine, 
and  she  could  do  nothing  for  him  unless  he 
chose  to  live  in  her  house,  and  eat  and  drink 
only  what  she  should  give  him.  He  had  a 
horror  of  dying,  though  he  had  lived  so  well ; 
so  he  submitted,  and  she  did  actually  cure 
that  one  glutton.  But  she  says  she  will 
never  do  it  again.  “After  forty  years  of 
made  dishes,  they  ought  to  be  content  to 
die;  it  is  bare  justice,”  quoth  Rhoda  Gale, 
M.D. 

An  apothecary  in  Barfoid  threatened  to 
indiet  this  Gallic  physieian.  But  the  oth- 
er medical  men  dissuaded  him,  partly  from 
liberality,  partly  from  discretion : the  fine 
would  have  been  paid  by  public  subscrip- 
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tion  twenty  times  over,  and  nothing  gained 
but  obloquy.  The  doctress  would  never 
have  yielded. 

She  visits  and  prescribes,  and  laughs  at  the 
law,  os  love  is  said  to  laugh  at  locksmiths. 

To  be  sure,  in  this  country  a law  is  no 
law  when  it  has  no  foundation  in  justice, 
morality,  or  public  policy. 

Happy  in  her  position  and  in  her  friends, 
she  now  reviews  past  events  with  the  can- 
dor of  a mind  that  loves  truth  sincerely. 
She  went  into  Vizard’s  study  one  day,  folded 
her  arms,  and  delivered  herself  as  follows : 
“ I guess  there’s  something  I ought  to  say  to 
you.  When  I told  you  about  our  treatment 
at  Edinburgh,  the  wound  still  bled,  and  I 
did  not  measure  my  words  as  I ought,  pro- 
fessing science.  Now  I feel  a call  to  say 
that  the  Edinburgh  school  was,  after  all, 
more  liberal  to  us  than  any  other  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  The  others  closed  the 
door  in  our  faces.  This  school  opened  it 
half.  At  first  there  was  a liberal  spirit ; but 
the  friends  of  justice  got  frightened,  and  the 
unionists  stronger.  We  were  overpowered 
at  every  turn.  But  what  I omitted  to  im- 
press on  you  is  that  when  we  were  defeated, 
it  was  always  by  very  small  majorities.  That 
was  so  even  with  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
which  have  been  delivered  since  I told  you 
my  tale.  There  were  six  jnrists,  and  only 
seven  pettifoggers.  It  was  so  oil  through. 
Now,  for  practical  purposes,  the  act  of  a ma- 
jority is  the  act  of  a body.  It  must  be  so. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world;  but  when  an 
accurate  person  comes  to  describe  a business, 
and  deal  with  the  character  of  a whole  uni- 
versity, she  is  not  to  call  the  larger  half  the 
whole,  and  make  the  matter  worse  than  it 
was.  That  is  not  scientific.  Science  dis- 
criminates.” 

I am  not  sorry  the  doctress  offered  this  little 
explanation ; it  accords  with  her  sober  mind 
and  her  veneration  of  truth.  But  I could 
have  dispensed  with  it  for  one.  In  Britain, 
when  we  are  hurt,  we  howl ; and  the  deuce 
is  in  it  if  the  weak  may  not  howl  when  the 
strong  overpower  them  by  the  arts  of  the 
weak. 

Should  that  part  of  my  tale  rouse  any 
honest  sympathy  with  this  Englishwoman 
who  can  legally  prescribe,  consult,  and  take 
fees  in  France,  but  not  in  England,  though 
she  could  eclipse  at  a public  examination 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  can,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  inform  them  that,  even  while  her 
narrative  was  in  the  press,  our  government 
declared  it  wonld  do  something  for  the  re- 
lief of  medical  women,  but  would  sleep 
upon  it. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  But 
still,  where  there  is  no  stimulus  of  faction 
or  personal  interest  to  urge  a measure,  but 
only  such  “ uuconsidered  trifles”  as  public 
justice  and  public  policy,  there  are  always 
two  great  dangers : 1,  that  the  sleep  may 


know  no  waking ; 2,  that  after  too  long  a 
sleep  the  British  legislator  may  jump  out  of 
bed  all  in  a hurry,  and  do  the  work  ineffect- 
ually ; for  nothing  leads  oftener  to  reckless 
haste  than  long  delay. 

I hope,  then,  that  a few  of  my  influential 
readers  will  be  vigilant,  and  challenge  a full 
discussion  by  the  whole  mind  of  Parliament, 
so  that  no  temporary,  pettifogging  half 
measure  may  slip  into  a thin  house — like  a 
weasel  into  an  empty  barn — and  so  obstruct 
for  many  years  legislation  upon  durable 
principle.  The  thing  lies  in  a nutshell.  The 
Legislature  has  been  entrapped.  It  never 
intended  to  outlaw  women  in  the  matter. 
The  persons  who  have  outlawed  them  are  all 
subjects,  and  the  engines  of  outlawry  have 
been  “certificates  of  attendance  on  lect- 
ures” and  “ public  examinations.”  By  clos- 
ing the  lecture-room  and  the  examination 
hail  to  all  women — learned  or  unlearned — a 
clique  has  outlawed  a population,  under  the 
letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  a badly  written  stat- 
ute. But  it  is  for  the  three  estates  of  the 
British  realm  to  leave  off  scribbling  stat- 
utes, and  learn  to  write  them,  and  to  bridle 
the  egotism  of  cliques,  and  respect  the  na- 
tion. The  present  form  of  governmen  t exists 
on  that  understanding,  and  so  must  all  forms 
of  government  in  England.  And  it  is  so  easy. 
It  only  wants  a little  singleness  of  mind  and 
common-sense.  Years  ago  certificates  of  at- 
tendance on  various  lectures  were  reason- 
ably demanded.  They  were  a slight  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  proficiency,  and  had  a 
supplementary  value,  because  the  publio  ex- 
aminations were  so  loose  and  inadequate; 
but  once  establish  a stiff,  searching,  suffi- 
cient, incorruptible  public  examination,  and 
then  to  have  passed  that  examination  is  not 
presumptive  but  demonstrative  proof  of 
proficiency,  and  swallows  up  all  minor  and 
merely  presumptive  proofs. 

There  is  nothing  much  stupider  than  An- 
achronism. What  avail  certificates  of  lect- 
ures in  our  day?  either  the  Icnoxtledge  ob- 
tained at  the  lectures  enables  the  pupil  to 
pass  the  great  examination,  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  does,  the  certificate  is  superfluous ; if 
it  does  not,  the  certificate  is  illusory. 

What  the  British  legislator,  if  for  once  ho 
would  rise  to  be  a lawgiver,  should  do,  and 
that  quickly,  is  to  throw  open  the  medical 
schools  to  all  persons  for  matriculation.  To 
throw  open  all  hospitals  and  infirmaries  to 
matriculated  students,  without  respect  of 
sex,  as  they  are  already  open,  by  shameless 
partiality  and  transparent  greed,  to  unma- 
triculated women,  provided  they  confine 
their  ambition  to  the  most  repulsive  and 
unfeminine  part  of  Medicine,  the  nursing  of 
both  sexes,  and  laying  out  of  corpses. 

Both  the  above  rights,  as  independent  of 
sex  as  other  natural  rights,  should  be  ex- 
pressly protected  by  “ mandamus”  and  “ suit 
for  damages.”  The  lecturers  to  bo  com- 
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pelled  to  lecture  to  mixed  classes,  or  to  give 
separate  lectures  to  matriculated  women  for 
half  fees,  whichever  those  lecturers  prefer. 
Before  this  clause  all  difficulties  would  melt, 
like  hail  in  the  dog-days.  Male  modesty  is 
a purely  imaginary  article,  set  up  for  a trade 
purpose,  and  will  give  way  to  justice  the 
moment  it  costs  the  proprietors  fifty  per 
cent.  I know  my  own  sex  from  hair  to  heel, 
and  will  take  my  Bible  oath  of  that 

Of  the  foreign  matriculated  student,  Brit- 
ish or  European,  nothing  should  be  demand- 
ed but  the  one  thing,  which  matters  one 
straw,  viz.,  infallible  proofs  of  proficiency 
in  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  its  col- 
laterals, under  public  examination.  This, 
which  is  the  only  real  safeguard,  and  the 
only  necessary  safeguard  to  the  public , and 
the  only  one  the  public  asks,  should  ho  placed, 
in  some  degree,  under  the  sure  control  of  gov- 
ernment without  respect  of  cities,  and  much 
greater  vigilance  exercised  than  ever  has 
been  yet.  Why,  under  the  system  which 
excludes  learned  women,  male  dunces  have 
been  personated  by  able  students,  and  so 
diplomas  stolen  again  and  again.  The  stu- 
dent, male  or  female,  should  have  power  to 
compel  the  examiners,  by  mandamus  and 
other  stringent  remedies,  to  examine  at  fit 
times  and  seasons.  In  all  the  paper-work  of 
these  examinations,  the  name,  and  of  course 
the  sex,  of  the  student  should  be  concealed 
from  the  examiners.  There  is  a very  simple 
way  of  doing  it. 

Should  a law  be  passed  on  this  broad  and 
simple  basis,  that  law  will  stand  immortal, 
with  pettifogging  acts  falling  all  around, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  larger  half  of  the  population  will  no 
longer  be  unconstitutionally  juggled,  under 
cover  of  law,  out  of  their  right  to  take  their 
secret  ailments  to  a skilled  physician  of 
their  own  sex,  and  compelled  to  go,  blush- 
ing, writhing,  and,  after  all,  concealing  and 
fibbing,  to  a male  physician ; the  picked  few 
np  longer  robbed  of  their  right  to  science, 
reputation,  and  Bread. 

The  good  effect  on  the  whole  mind  of 
woman  would  be  incalculable.  Great  prizes 
of  study  and  genius  offered  to  the  able  few 
have  always  a salutary  and  wonderful  oper- 
ation on  the  many  who  never  gain  them ; it 
would  be  great  and  glad  tidings  to  our  whole 
female  youth  to  say,  “You  need  not  bo  frivo- 
lous idlers ; you  need  not  give  the  colts  fifty 
yards  start  for  the  Derby — I mean,  you  need 
not  waste  three  hours  of  the  short  working 
day  in  dressing  and  undressing  and  comb- 
ing your  hair.  You  need  not  throw  away 
the  very  seed-time  of  life  on  music,  though 
you  are  unmusical  to  the  backbone ; nor 
yet  on  your  three  C’s — croquet,  crochet, 
and  coquetry : for  Civilization  and  sound 
Law  have  opened  to  you  one  great,  noble, 
and  difficult  profession  with  three  branches, 
two  of  which  Nature  intended  you  for.  The 


path  is  arduous,  but  flowers  grow  beside  it, 
and  the  prize  is  great.” 

I say  that  this  prize,  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  those  superior  women  who  hare 
won  it,  would  leaven  the  whole  sex  with 
higher  views  of  life  than  enter  their  heads 
at  present;  would  raise  their  self-respect, 
and  set  thousands  of  them  to  study  the  great 
and  noble  things  that  are  in  Medicine,  and 
connected  with  it,  instead  of  childish  things. 

Is  there  really  one  manly  heart  that  would 
grudge  this  boon  to  a sex  which  is  the  nurse 
and  benefactress  of  every  man  in  his  tender 
and  most  precarious  years  I 

Realize  the  hard  condition  of  women. 
Among  barbarians  their  lot  is  unmixed  mis- 
ery ; with  us  their  condition  is  better,  but 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  because  we  are  but 
half  civilized,  and  so  their  lot  is  still  very 
unhappy  compared  with  ours. 

And  we  ore  so  unreasonable.  We  men 
can  not  go  straight  ten  yards  without  re- 
wards as  well  as  punishments.  Yet  we  could 
govern  our  women  by  punishments  alone. 
They  are  eternally  tempted  to  folly,  yet 
snubbed  the  moment  they  would  be  wise. 
A million  shops  spread  their  nets,  and  entice 
them  by  their  direst  foible.  Their  very 
mothers — for  want  of  medical  knowledge  in 
the  sex — clasp  the  fatal,  idiotic  corset  on 
their  growing  bodies,  though  thin  as  a lath. 
So  the  girl  grows  up,  crippled  in  the  ribs 
and  lungs  by  her  own  mother ; and  her  life, 
too,  is  in  stays — cabined,  cribbed,  confined : 
unless  she  can  paint,  or  act,  or  write  novels, 
every  path  of  honorable  ambition  is  closed 
to  her.  We  treat  her  as  we  do  our  private 
soldiers — the  lash,  but  no  promotion;  and 
oar  private  soldiers  are  the  scum  of  Europe 
for  that  very  reason,  and  no  other. 

I say  that  to  open  the  study  and  practice 
of  Medicine  to  womcn-folk,  under  the  infal- 
lible safeguard  of  a stiff  public  examination, 
will  be  to  rise  in  respect  for  human  rights 
to  the  level  of  European  nations  who  do  not 
brag  about  just  freedom  half  as  loud  os  we 
do,  and  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  many  million  citizens,  who  all  pay  the 
taxes  like  men,  and,  by  the  contract  with 
the  state  implied  in  that  payment,  buy  the 
clear  human  right  they  have  yet  to  go  down 
on  their  knees  for.  But  it  will  also  import 
into  medical  science  a new  and  loss  theoret- 
ical, but  cautious,  teachable,  observant  kind 
of  intellect ; it  will  give  the  larger  half  of 
the  nation  an  honorable  ambition  and  an 
honorable  pursuit,  toward  which  their  hearts 
and  instincts  are  bent  by  Nature  herself; 
it  will  tend  to  elevate  this  whole  sox,  and 
its  young  children,  male  as  well  as  female, 
and  so  will  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  which  in  ages  past,  in  our  own  day, 
and  in  all  time,  hath  and  doth  and  will  keep 
step  exactly  with  the  progress  of  women 
toward  mental  equality  with  men. 

THE  END« 
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IN  their  relative  position  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  group  of  islands  that  lie 
north  of  Scotland  seem  urtinost  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilization.  They  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  only  rough,  rocky,  and  bar- 
ren. But  a better  acquaintance  with  the 
Orkneys  ami  Shetland*  removes  this  im- 
pression. When  are  seen  the  gigantic  rocky 
cliffs,  the  secluded  hays,  still  and  smooth, 
the  old  ruins  of  Pietieh  and  Viking  days,  the 


is  to  he  obtained  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  In 
the  distance  are  the  towering  heights  of 
Hoy  Island,  the  most  southern  of  t he  Orkney 
group.  It  is  not  many  miles  away,  yet  so 
hazy  is  the  air  that  the  distance  seems  much 
greater.  A small  steamer  leaves  the  pier 
at  Thurso  for  the  northward  journey.  The 
abrupt  cliffs  of  Scotland  themselves  grow 
hazy  in  the  distance  as  the  still  steeper, 
rockier,  and  more  wonderful  cliffs  of  Hoy 
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cathedrals  and  palaces  of  centuries  ago.  we 
find  much  that  is  attractive  as  well  as  won- 
derful. 

Thurso  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  in 
Scotland.  Situated  amid  scenes  of  desola- 
tion, perched  upon  the  bold  cliff's  of  North- 
ern Scotland,  the  old  town  looks  lonesome 
and  deserted.  Walking  out  from  Thurso  to 
the  el  ids  against  which  the  waters  clash 
and  send  up  a sullen  roar,  the  eye  looks  out 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  Pentluml  Firth, 
lajoking  beyond  these  waters,  the  first  sight 
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appear.  As  these  heights  art'  reached,  even 
seasickness  vanishes.  Their  beauty  absorb* 
ones  whole  attention.  They  loom  high  and 
grand  far  above  tlm  passing  steamer;  they 
are  bleak,  clear-cut,  cold,  against  the  leaden 
northern  sky.  The  peaks  rear  themselves 
isolated,  barren,  serving  only  as  the  home  of 
wild  birds,  the  duck,  and  the  gull.  Eagles, 
too,  build  their  nests  in  tbeir  craggy  tops. 
The  air  is  often  black  w ith  this  bird  popula- 
tion. Some  of  the  cliffs  rise  perpendicular- 
ly from  the  water’s  edge.  Agaiust  these  the 
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ftmii  lit  rivulet*  buck 

again  to  juiither  nee  aft. 

tji|o  some  fif  the  rave*,  that  never  #ie^/u  t.o 

h&Vtt  Hi)  fc'iitit  to  thei  r black  tieptbrt,  ihv  watw*. 

sorgo  ami  rimh,  muling  forth  a %1>i)1,  foouriir 

ini  roar  tit  nr.  trends  nitlt  *li*oVal  caifonee  to 

the  AfWttti  vrav^, 

Before  we  the  th**?r  It 


^Tfef;*.VJVi«Jb#t  V'ft#vA£t 


[ Wh&i  they  ili^  tb^  wans  they  tVkigirt-;  Awl 
the  li«**  they  mytholo^v  and  history  do 
! tini-;lti,fnrm.  u«.-  £oriio  ivimiins'  of  what  in- 
dustry .V&ey  lin'd  ark  still  he  seen  in  the 
or  ho  1130*  of  fefrvae-  $ft.ill  ‘r^aiKitmjg  fo 
ditfbmd*  parts  uf  the  Wiamhi.  But  if  in  not 

: rtbtil  this  tooth  $&iiinry  t.boi  we  kove  entwk. 
light  thrown  on  the  blaiiii^'hiatory..  In  that 
. t;  <y  f i J 1^*  w pf 

I' yilto Jliy bis  people  let!  htui 

iti  great  ttniabtewi;  ibmieipf  t hose  hlu<heyc<l? 

light -inn  W‘»l,  ami  aknirdy  mlvmitofers  ?>t>tthM 
hi  i^iTtiai)^  uwl  Wm’  far-k^  Je(4ahii,r  but 
uihmv,  aunt  Ht  thp.  ‘ shore}* ' of  Orkney.  fU 
their  vrara,  yiotor^s.  tt/Mw  ;<<?  danger  ami 
flaring  fcfrn  &a&»&  of  Egita  toll.  , l^ngbiiig 
•‘tit  wink  anti  sti»riH,V ;4iov^r  aw-'iiHjtpy'.-ae 
-'io&ttnft  «xVoti  tlio  nn^ry  Waivy*  **i  the  '&$v 
their  pjvri  in  fn-kncy’rthi^toty.rM  ip  ten*  ting 
mul  wonderful  tki t rhB i r i o k o pt* i j < 1 t‘ii t rule 

yyan  of  short  duration.  Old  IlaraUl  Iwmled 
»on&  after,  auk  by  Aucce^sfviV  bottlfea  m\)u 
iliiOff  bi«  woy  wif.rii  ttu ivjekf  ft,  Ami  jiLakyd  h fa 
f»wtv  oilkofe  ns  enters  ov^r  tliO  Tif'^fv  eojc^ 
tjuoi'Od  iaikis.  These  new  ruler?*  an?  the 
Norm*  ,j  arte,  and  they  too  bare  their  kres 
told  io  their  nairas.  Id  Mill  inter  year*,  by 

a inamage  of  king  wttKa 

lab  pritioeka,  the  udaiul*  bteacne  tbt;  ^rofii-r* 
\y  of  &mrtiajul< 

were  the  Orkney  rulers.  l*tie«se  eurfo  bare 
ft  ft  mtonriablo  jfeyfotMvi*. 
ibg^liiy  for  x bmr  own  cmik,  tboj’  sooo  ycore 
forml  iv  by  lor  tlo/ir  live*.  At 
tlnibit  wtfb  kngbiml/ihe  islanils  bocaiwe  tho 
p^perty  of  tircut  Britain.  Ever  sjnre  then, 
itMdrV  good  gov^niineni,  the  islands  Have 
givHvt* .;  in  lirboA  ftiiil  pltoilyv  K;kv|»  rate,  has 
teft  sotiid  tviuains : the  Piik^  btiVtf  tefi 
boosts  rhr*  ja  t U fb«Ir  a ini  earluslrn  tH, 

rbo  pnlaees,  atftl  the  lotvr  ruler* 

torts.  ‘•'■.■';:-.1/ ^ -v  .->’.  7.':'., 

Th»v  jhIhiuIs,  gTeot  and  anuillr  Cft>«*(n^Uig 
ffrti  arid  '^bHlantl  gmnpa,  ar* 

thirty  *n  p^rhrtjm  forty*  ’His  ^Orknera'VMre 
a y0liecti«oi.  0jr  about  tjfte^.ii  ihlaij4K,5U>4  ihty 
• >i^xl*h4ii,f  eonrtibt  of.  nearly  twmiH  nr 
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twenty -five.  Separated  by  many  miles  of 
sea,  these  two  groups  are  yet  connected  by 
ties  of  friendship,  government,  and  common 
pursuits.  Of  the  Orkney  group,  the  island 
of  Hoy  is.  perhaps,  the  grandest  of  them  all. 
It  is  a mountain  island,  consisting  of  three 
distinct  peaks.  Between  these  high  and 
rocky  summit*  arc*  damp,  dark,  and  mossy 
ravines  or  valleys. 

One  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  three  com- 
posing the  island  is  Ward  Hill.  Upon  its 
northern  slope  is  the  so-called  **  Dwarfie 
Stone.”  In  some  age  long  since  passed,  and 
by  some  physical  action,  this  great  block  of 
sandstone  became  detached  from  the  over- 
hanging ridge  of  the  same  material,  and 
rolled  down  to  the  spot  it  now  occupies. 
Perhaps  thirty  feet  long  and  six  feet  high, 
it  has  been  hollowed  out  so  that  the  inside 
forms  a sort  of  house.  It  is  evident  that 
iron  tools  umst  have  been  used,  their  marks 


“I  have  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  Ward  Hill 
which  rises  above  the  gloomy  valley*  and 
have  distinguished  among  the  dark  rocks 
that  wonderful  carbuncle,  which  gleams 
ruddy  as  a furnace  to  them  who  view  it 
from  beueath,  but  has  ever  become  invisible 
to  him  whose  daring  foot  has  scaled  the 
precipices  from  which  it  darts  its  splendor.” 
But  good  old  Dr. Wallace  takes  it  rather  to 
lie  some  ‘‘water  sliding  over  the  face  of 
some  smooth  rock  which  the  sun  shincth 
upon  and  eauseth  the  spectacle.”  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  whether  spirit  eye  or 
shining  water,  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 
There  is  but  one  house  upon  Hoy,  and  that 
belongs  to  some  keeper  of  a light-house. 

From  the  hilt  of  Pomona  Island  may  be 
enjoyed  a scene  worthy  many  miles  of 
travel.  In  every  direction  islands  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  stretch  away  and  mingle 
with  the  waters  of  the  cold  North  BcJb 
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being  plainly  seen.  At  each  end  of  the  cu- 
rious apartment  is  a bed  of  stone — a couch, 
rather.  The  entrance  is  by  a doorway  two 
feet  or  more  high.  Tradition  asserts  it-  to 
have  lx*eu  the  residence  at  one  time  of 
Titilld  the  Dwarf.  Tmlld  was  the  god  of 
Norse  mythology.  It  is  thought  that  he 
occupied  one  couch  and  hia  wife  the  other. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  that  whoever  did 
live  here  moat  have  enjoyed 

“PUlow  cold  and  stwet#  not  warm.” 

Scott  also  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been 
a temple  to  the  northern  Dii  Manes. 

It  is  one  of  the  favorite  traditions  of  the 
Orcadians  that  at  one  time  there  was  a 
“ glittering  carbuncle”  shining  at  certain 
hours  on  the  summit  of  Ward  Hill.  Norn  a, 
the  wild  woman  of  these  islands  in  jScptt's 
l*ira1et  says  that  sitting  at  the  side  of  the 
Dwarfie  Stone,  " bewti  by  no  earthly  hand,” 


Peat-hogs,  broken  here  and  there  by  patches 
of  brown  heather,  give  a brown,  dull  color 
to  the  scene.  In  the  distance,  indenting 
the  shores,  are  quiet  hays,  reflecting  in  their 
placid  waters  the  rocky  cliff*  protecting 
them.  Over  some  more  level  tract  of  shore 
the  waters  flow  far  inland,  forming  secluded 
inland  lakes.  No  trees  are  to  he  seen.  There 
are  few  fresh  patches  of  green.  The  few 
houses  are  rude,  and  small.  In  the  distance 
the  town  of  Stromnesa  tnny  be  seen  nestling 
on  the  shores  of  8tromne«8  Bay. 

The  harbor  of  Stronmnss  is  formed  by  a 
projecting  arm  of  the  island  of  Pomona,  the 
island  of  Gnemsay,  and  a northern  project- 
ing headland  of  Hoy,  The  town  itself  has  a 
quaint,  Normandy  look.  Landing  at  one  of 
t he  small  stone  piers, one  walks  into  a lietft  of 
curiosities.  The  one  street  runs  in  a zigzag 
line  through  the  centre  of  the  town.  From 
it  crooked  alleyways  run  at  right  angles. 


Go  gle 
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The  house*  the rh^el ves  arc  of  heavy  stone, 
with  gabled  roofs;  deep-set  windows,  and 
ppojftotuig  turrets.  However  long  one  may 
Mtiiv  at  Strumites*,  Vie  will  never  bee  any  sign# 
of  exeitenumt.  The  shop  windows,  tilled 
with  o<hl  collections  of  fancy  goods,  always 
look  undisturbed.  The  narrow  street,  paved 
with  Hat  flag-stone*,  is  always  quiet.  At 
rare  intervals  an  ungainly,  largo- wheeled' 
curt  and  pony  rorne  Uuubering  along,  tilting 
the  street  to 
the  litter  ex- 
clusion of 


f»n>t  - passengers.  Even 
i in  hoys  of  sttorhoetts,  hAft^fetKiug 
youngsters,  in  their  . rough  homespun  clothes, 
do  not  seem  to  net  like*  hoys  of  warmer  Hi- 
Hilltca.  T!h*\  l.’A/.ils  ti> h or  store-,  at  passing 

strangers,  hut  never  «w?em  to  make  noise 
enough  to  disturb  the  stlllho**  of  the 
street**  Tin*  women,  too,  passing  with  their 
short  skirts,  hare  uru>*,  heavy  stockings 
made  at  home,  and  wooden  shoes,  arc  of 
that  happy,  contented  appearance  so  well 
suited  to  the  general  contented  nesa  of  the 
town.  It  is  a quaint  sight  to  sec  the  wom- 
en and  girls  of  Stromm?ss,or  the  neighboring 
town  of  Kirkwall,  meet  around  the  public 
fountain  at  evening.  They  perch  themselves 
upon  the  bowl’s  edge,  and  jabber  over  the 
week’s  gossip ; the  long  annimev  twilight 
softens  tile  scene,  and  with  sleepy  town, 
bright  faces,  and  mellow  light,  the  picture  is 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  At  some  remote 
year  in  the  history  of  Stromneaa  her  inhab- 
itants were  wont  to  smuggle  goods  into  their 
homes.  All  such  practices  have  disappear- 
ed now  ; but  the  under-ground  passages,  the 
piers,  the  houses  so  near  the  w ater,  these  all 
remain,  and  tell  the  story.  Strom  ness,  too, 
claims  itself  to  be  the  home  of  u Torquil,f- 
Lord  By  run’s  hero.  Cleveland,  the  pirate 
of  Walter  Scott,  also  li  ved  here,  and  even  the 
character  of  wild  Noma  was  taken  from  a 
lonely  old  woman  of  the  town  who  used  to 
sell  favorable  winds  to  departing  fishermen. 

Rainy  days  are  common  during  some 
months  of  the  year  among  the  Orkneys.  It 
was  on  oue  of  those  wet,  (lull  days  that  I first 
saw  the  Standing  Stones  of  Steam*.  A few 
mi  1(58  north  of  Stroamess  is  the  Lake  of  S ten- 
nis, connected  with  the  sea  by  a narrow  out- 
let; it  rises  and  fulls  with  the  tide.  The 
natural  Bridge  of  Brogar  divides  the  sheet 
of  water  into  two  parts,  that  of  Steunis 
in  the  north  and  Hurray  in  the  south.  It 
is  upon  the  narrow  bridgt?  that  the  stones 
are  still  standing.  Through  the  wet  and 
damp  they  loomed  grandly  before  us.  How 
many  centuries  they  have  stood  there,  who 
placed  them  in  their  present  position,  anil 


why  they  were 
placed,  will  hov- 
el be  known. 
Immense  blor.ks 
of  stone,  titVen 
nr  more  fed 
high,  they  form 
the  outline  of  a 
nn.-tn-Je.  Aft 
remains  of  tVhi- 
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id  or  Scandinavian  ages  they  have  no  equals. 
They  are  like  giant  sentinels.  Gray  moss 
clings  to  them, .making  them  look  older  still. 
It  was  among  these  that  Minna  and  Cleve- 
land met.  Scott  has  described  them  minute- 
ly, and  has  throw  n the  charm  of  tictinn  over 
them.  Within  the  circle  is  a fallen  stone, 
which  was  used  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice  to 
Odin.  Near  it  is  an  upright  stone  perfo- 
rated with  a hole.  Through  this,  loving 
couples  need  to  join  hands  and  take  u sol- 
emn oath  of  constancy,  or  the  b promise  of 
Odin,”  as  it  was  called.  This  custom.  I nut 
told,  is  still  prevalent  among  the  lower 
classes. 

Throughout  Orkney  are  to  be  found  til 
mtili.  It  is  near  the  Standing  Stones  that 
the  largest  tumulus  is  found.  This  is 
Maeshowe.  Conical  in  shii|iet  and  nearly 
ninety  feet  iii  diameter,  and  thirty  or  more 
high,  it  resembles  some  abrupt  rising  of  the 
ground.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  an  entrance  lias  been  discovered  to  the 
interior.  Entering  a narrow  passage  some 
fifty  feet  from  the  tumulus  itself,  one  at  last 
enters  the  square  chamber  of  the  interior. 
The  floor  and  sides  of  the  chamber  are  com- 
posed of  large  flat  slabs  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. Maeahowe  is  said  by  some  to 
mean  “Maiden’s  Mound.”  Others  imagine 
it  to  have  once  been  the  tomb  of  the  rulers 
of  Scandinavian  times.  From  the  central 
chamber  low  passageways  lead  to  other 
chambers.  It  is  a curious  monument,  with 
its  Runes  and  figures  telling  the  story  of 
early  ages. 

Leaving  Maeabowe  and  the  gray  stones 
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4»nn:ili*>n,  uih!  now  overtonKhuv*  the  rdutniito  c^nirp^Hod  to  build  marie*  uf  great 
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grown  ruins  of  a fort  built  by  Cromwell. 
On  Mayar  Island  is  showu  tbe  spot  where 
St,  Magnus  was  slain.  Scott,  having  visit- 
ed the  Orkneys,  tolls  of  » peculiar  primitive 
Norse  race  inhabiting  one  of  the  small  dis- 


strength.  Behind  these  walls  of  stone  they 
t bought  themsel  ves  secure  from  harm.  One 
of  these  ruins  is  called  the  Earl’s  Palace. 
Both  this  and  the  Bishop’s  Palace  near  it 
are  very  picturesque.  The  thick  walls  are 
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slowly  crumbling  away ; there  arc  great  gaps 
in  them.  Grass  and  dirt  cling  to  every  crev- 
ice, and  the  rooms,  now  rootless  and  exposed, 
arc  the  homes  ouly  of  birds.  In  the  Bishop's 
Palace  King  Haco  died.  The  Earl's  Palace 
is  a monument  to  the  tyranny  of  Ear)  Pat- 
rick Stewart.  It  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
ruin  of  Gothic  art  in  the  Orkneys,  It  still 
shows  signs  of  ancient  grandeur.  Forming 
three  sides  of  a square,  it  is  a massive  col- 
lection. A crumbling  flight  of  stairs  leads 
to  the  banqueting  hall.  It  is  a roofless  room. 
In  the  centre  is  a firo-plaee,  telling,  by  its 
ample  proportions,  of  ancient  hospitality; 
the  mantle  is  carved,  and  supported  by 
Gothic  pillars.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
Gothic  window;  some  of  the  delicate  tra- 
ceries yet  remain.  From  this  room  w inding 
stairs  lead  to  turret  chambers  with  great 
windows  and  hospitable  window-seats.  In 
the  cellar*  a damp,  mouldy  place, are  the  dun- 
geons into  which  Patrick  w as  wont  to  force 
unruly  subjects. 

But  Pomona,  Hoy, Sromness, and  Kirkwall 
are  not  the  only  places  of  interest  among 
fhe  Orkney  group.  Boats  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  a small  steamer  to  a crazy  yawl, 
may  at  all  times  be  had,  and  excursions  are 
made  from  Kirkwall  Bay  to  the  distant  isl- 
ands. On  nearly  every  headland  or  lonely 
isle  will  there  be  found  some  ruin  of  an- 
cient days.  On  the  headland  of  Pomona, 
stretching  out  into  the  bay,  arc  the  grass- 


tan  fc  islands.  A reverend  gentleman  once 
began  to  read  to  the  inhabitants  Gray’s 
•Fatal  Sisters.”  After  listening  patiently 
a while,  they  interrupted  him,  saying  they 
knew  the  soDg  well  in  the  original  Norse. 

The  •Orcadians  live  a quiet,  uneventful 
life.  Fishing,  sheep-mini ng,  and  other  sim- 
ilar pursuits  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary's of  life.  They  are  a people  generally 
well  educated  and  conscientious. 

The  dissipation  of  the  Orkney,  and  even 
Shetland,  people  culminates  every  year  in 
the  great  fair  hold  at  Kirkwall,  called  the 
fair  of  St,  Olla.  Commencing  on  the  3d  of 
August,  the  festivities  extend  during  sev- 
eral weeks.  II  is  1o  (his  that  all  the  pen- 
pi**  of  the  neighboring  islands  coma.  It  is 
of  great  antiquity,  deriving  its  name  from 
Olave,  a monarch  of  Norway.  Clave  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  the  islands.  On 
such  days  ns  the  fair  is  held  the  scenes 
around  St.  Magnus  Cathedral  are  animated 
and  odd.  The  rough -looking  fishermen, 
with  their  families,  come  from  far-off  isl- 
ands in  their  yawls.  Young  girls  and  men, 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  odd  homespun  goods* 
crowd  about  the  clown  and  acrobat  with 
staring  eyes  and  gaping  mouth.  Lifting 
tests,  sleight  of  baud,  shooting,  and  many 
other  sports  tnm  the  usually  placid  Orca- 
dian into  a ruving,  ditueiug,  excited  French- 
man. 

it  was  with  almost  a lonesome  feeliug 


north 


that*  one  euouy  day  Angmt,  I Juft  j when  the  Aviator  cornu*  they  ure  thrfpelled 

th*.  lilll*  <j«d}f  at  LirkwaU,  titrtiKimg  an  | to  have;  tftipjifitts  *t\nl  froth  the 
t he  -little-  tftoamer**  devU*  looked.  iVr  the.  lust  On  feb*  aoIHaj y 4>f  the  »*&indi  viio 

fiilin  At  Iti.e  clustering  town,  the  eathedrol  • Vikings  .need  to  light fcbetr  argimi-tj feist. ' 
tinker*  and  the  hill  and  distent  Leaving  the  i&le,  we  pafc^ul  on*  until  at 

pe*iksof  Hoy . \Vimlhig  <mt  among  t he  low-  JsaHt,  at  sunset,  the  dim.  dork  outline* 
lyl  i>u  island*,  pant .ruined  e a*  ties  and  <mnn-  of  t ho  Shetland  Islands  appeared.  Sad 
hUug  FieriKb  houses,  we  gradually  left  the  tug  through  the  te mpefitnouH  wafers  of  the 
Ofkitejf*  behind "uet^h<l  fifrijed  out  fare*  f»W > « wifi  • eiimnt  dividing  Fail  1#1*  from 

tb<* - ; kiQd;  called  fjhfc  Souiburgb  RauwhI,  wc;  erunv 
Atkin t tiihUvay  tirktHyjf  ii)«i ' Sfieto ; ;A.t  last  Into  the  »tVtl^umoth  waters  prptt'i'L 

land  thegm**  haf«vjh^d$ritt)sW  df  Foir  j vd  by- SuoVbnr&h  Hett-rt  The  first  appear- 

Jftle  grad U ally  into  viev.  To  Jn6|r  at  apee  cvf  Studiaud  is  dull  #bt.  and  bieefv 
the  fmivnihg  aide*  of  thin  lonesome  id*\  the  'I  he  rolanda  composing  the  group  are  desfto 
thought  of  I to  being  mbatoted  *eem>  in-.':  tufa  of  lives,  Ninths,  and  gross.  OtoUt  hbflk 
.*JtJ«hi]t)fi*.  the  stumer  ftppToacIpih  in  ' of  ttfUilihliilg  umUf  or  amidM.fiiui  i^y.-or  to 
Utile  boat**  ‘holdiiig  only /-we  1 gtoai height^  their  hare  91 «iea  hrpkiui  by  no 
jwtK»t»*.  and  having  fihiirp  - ptdntoil  funky-  !HW*>f  sfttubiy  deserted by 

d;Mtod  from  .t>ut.  Thu  shadow  <>f  the  reeky  Ho*  dock  and  wild  frovl  of  this  imrijieru 
tditIV,  and  gathered  in  ibrftofly  }n  ■ bihftfy  ./Before  teaching  ivy  PftVni 

fljH  ship's  riulrae.  Huddled  thers  together,  > salted  through  pushes  mV  narrow'  vvo  euidd 
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pome#  clatter  along,  and 
the  cart#  lumbering  be- 
hind them  make  a dill! 
rumbling.  It  i»  on  mar- 
ket day*  that  Lerwick 
dons  her  holiday  dress. 
The  little  quays,  pri- 
vately owned,  and  jut- 
ting out  into  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  are  alive  with 
men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  custom 
on  such  days  for  people 
of  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands to  enter  their 
boats,  and,  with  their 
cargo  of  peat,  set  sail 
for  the  town.  Often 
there  will  be  great 
numbers  of  these  well- 
laden  boats  entering  the 
harbor,  and 


swarming 

$!T *3BB* around  the  piers  like 
A hoes  about  a hive.  The 
women  leap  from  the 
. /■*  \ boats,  and  slinging  the 

basket  of  peat  over  t heir 
W v * shoulders,  start  of!*  for 

the  nearest  simp,  that 
they  may  barter  for  this 
and  the  ot  her.  The  men, 
left,  behind,  clothed  in  rough  tarpaulins  and 
odd  homespun  clothes,  family  fasten  their 
boats,  and  pass  the  news  with  their  friends. 
But  not  only  do  visitors  come  from  seaward. 
From  the  central  part  of  the  island— from 
the  regions  of  solitude  amkpeat-bogs — num- 
berless troop#  come  winding  over  the  hill  be- 
hind the  town,  down  the  slope,  to  the  market  - 
place.  It  is  a quaint  sight  to  watch  them. 
The  little  ponies,  shaggy  of  mane,  and  with 
long,  handsome  tails,  are  heavily  burdened. 
They  have  no  bridle,  ouly  a string  about 
their  neck ; on  their  hacks  are  pack-saddles, 
often  so  covered  with  bags  of  peat,  or  per- 
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It  was  well  into  the  night  when  we  came 
to  Bressay  Sound.  Although  not  dark,  yet 
lights  were  glimmering  from  the  windows 
of  the  houses  iu  Lerwick,  resting  on  tbe 
shores  of  the  safe  harbor.  As  we  at  hist 
dropped  our  anchor  and  sounded  the  can- 
nou,  innumerable  boats,  with  lanterns  at 
their  prow,  pushed  out  from  shore  and  sur- 
rounded us.  They  pushed  and  surged  about, 
each  one  anxious  to  make  a few  pennies  by 
taking  us  or  our  luggage  ashore. 

On  the  hill-side  risiug  from  the  north  shore 
lie  the  clustering  houses  of  the  town  of  Ler- 
wick. Like  the  towns  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
it  is  a curious  jum- 
bling together  of  _ ^ 

low,  ga Ido  - roofed. 

'-.mall  - windowed 
house*.  The  gen- 
eral air  of  the  place 
savors  of  the  Low 
('oun  fries  towns.. 

The  short - skirted 

women,  with  white 
fri  1 1 cm  l c a ps,  ! tea  v y 
idol  lies,  and  often 

wooden  shoes,  a I-  jj- 

most  astonish  one 

when  they  speak  i3jjg8PBiral5^MByg3 
English  instead  ot 
Hutch.  Over  the 
winding,  crookeil 

street  -with  the  great 

paving -stones  the 
veritable  Shetland 
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I have  often  lawn  asked,  u How  do  these 
people  live f what  can  they  do  with  thin 
rocky,  barren  waste  ?”  Well,  they  do  not 
need  as  much  as  some  other  people ; their 
wants  are  simple,  easily  satisfied.  Every 
class  has  different  means  of  living.  These 
are  the  peat- women,  the  sheep-miser,  the. 
fisherman,  the  shop-man  : all  these  have  dif- 
ferent wants,  and  lead  different  lives.  The 
Shetland  hosiery  is  w orld  known.  Children 


haps  gra*s.  that  the  pony  is  scarcely  to  be 
seen  at  all.  If  by  chance,  after  all  the  goods 
are  crowded  upon  the  docile  animal ’s  back, 
one  small  portion  of  the  rump  appears,  the 
good  woman,  liis  master,  leaps  lightly  on, 
and  away  goes  pony,  bags,  and  woman  to 
the  town  beyond.  When  this  collection  of 
ponies,  men,  women,  and  children  is  seen  to- 
gether, the  sight  is  very  picturesque.  All 
look  so  odd,  are  so  animated,  that  one  long 


remembers  it.  After  the 

day's  trading  is  over  away  ^ , *•* 

go  tin*  boat-loads,  singing 

j*nd  laughing,  th«  women 

pulling  the  stronger  oar.  * 

Over  the  hill  the  long  iil.e  of  proxies 

and  tidcis  wend  their  way  home- 

WAIti. 

Otir  accommodations  at  Lerwick  were  of 
a rather  romantic  description.  The  town 
boasts  of  a hotel,  but  a more  inhospitable 
home  could  not  he  found.  Becoming  dis- 
gusted, I left,  and  at  last  found  a new 
home.  On  a cliff,  overlooking  a bay  ami 
the  North  Sea  beyond,  a stone,  cottage  had 
been  built.  The  worthy  matron,  for  a con- 
sideration, gave  me  the  front-room.  The 
traits  I have  noticed  ill  that  family  may  be 
taken  tft  be  the  traits  in  a majority  of  the 
families.  Kind,  patient,  always  ready  to 
langh  with  the  merry  or  cry  with  the  dis- 
tressed, they  ;m*  hard-working  and  content- 
ed. lit  t his  far-away  island  they  knew  even 
of  our  colleges  and  our  poets,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  and  Lowell  they  kne  w well,  and 
a more  kindly  feeling  than  these  people  have 
for  us  can  not  be  found.  The  people  of  the 
town  are  industrious  and  well  oil'.  Some 
of  the  cottage*  boast  of  elegance.  Built  of 
stone,  surrounded  by  (lower  gardens  shel- 
tered by  w alls  of  stone,  t hey  can  look  from 
their  window  s over  the  town  below,  and  out 
upon  the  water.  On  Sundays  during  serv- 
ice the  streets  are  deserted,  t he  churches  full. 
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are  taught  the  art  of  knitting  almost  before 
any  thing  else;  and  the  socks,  shawls,  ami 
veils  manufactured  by  the  knitting  women 
of  Shetland  are  sent  south  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Some  of  the  shawls  are  of  such  fine- 
ness and  beauty  that  they  grace  the  shoul- 
ders of  noble  ladies. 


It  is  an  art  carried  to 
greater  perfection  hero  than  any  where  else. 
The  fisherman  and  the  sheep-raiser  are  quite 
prosperous.  It  is  iu  the  shop-man  or  tlie 
merchant  tlmt  we  find  the  most  flourishing 
class,  (some  of  t he  merchants  are  rich*  look- 
ing at  riches  from  the  Shetland  stand-point. 
They  own  neat  strops,  pretty  houses,  and 
lead  contented,  prosperous  lives. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  classes,  those  liv- 
ing outside,  and  hack  from  the  town,  are 
of  the.  rudest  mid  most  miserable  const  ruc- 
tion. When  it  is  desired  to  build,  ft  trench 
is  dug  about  a square  tract  of  ground, 
and  from  these  trenches  are  built  rude 
walls  to  the  height  of  ]»erhaps  six  feet. 
The  crevices  and  holes  arc  plastered  with 
mud.  Over  tin1  inclosed  space,  and  resting 
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on  the  four  wails,  is  placed  a thatched  roof 
of  straw,  with  coatings  of  earth,  and  cover- 
ed with  stones  to  keep  the  whole  from 
being  blown  away  by  the  heavy  gales  tlmt 
often  sweep  across  the  island.  The  interior 
of  these  huts  almost  lieggars  description. 
The  only  light  is  that  from  the  open  door 
or  the  square-cut  hole  in  the  roof.  The  last- 
mentioned  opening  serves  for  the  chimney 
as  well.  Entering  one  of  these  miserable 
houses,  the  stranger  is  almost  incredulous 
when  told  that  in  this  one  room  live  often 
a whole  fnmilv. 


On  a damp  and  dismal  day  wo  mouuted 
our  ponies  and  rode  through  the  rain  anil 
mist  to  Scalloway.  Although  called  a town, 
Scalloway  is  really  only  a small  collection 
of  rude  houses,  having  hut  one  attraction, 
and  that  the  old  castle  loft  by  Patrick  Stew- 
art. It  overlooks  the  bay  upon  which  the 
town  is  situated.  Its  roof  is  gone,  its  walls 
gaping  and  falling,  and  the  whole  is  deso- 
late and  deserted.  On  one  of  the  high  walls 
an  iron  ring  is  still  seen,  and  it  is  said  that 
from  it  rebellious  subjects  of  the  cruel  Pat- 
rick were  suspended.  From  any  of  the 


mm'umx  jjsjuvk p& 
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of  ttip  tefcwi*}  f ufi  Umt  from  S'mvwl 

drop  nearly  (><?r(»6miic.uli>rr|v  to  the  waters 
.of  a wtix,  hirbnl^nt  i?m^W  tiiviyh'Rvr  Lroe- 
my  tluift  of  Nok*.  '-Near  clit' 

juiant  at  tr'hlfdi  .ttti;  embarkation  i*  tad©  for 
X’daft  tohdid  1$ % :,tTtu3J«  like  the  %iriii\iUt* 
1%  \*  mxii:  lh#A  Uit>  Uxt*vioK 


’ it*  ' i^j'uiiirtTrtdE  a*«it  etjYi*Aj$;  It  i*  fcaid  at. 

&>  Ukv-miriro  remote  kiiiml*  then?  are  ; of'  ifeit*  mobum^hi  itf  fuftbibned  somewhat 
peopkr  »itli ; ;.  m'g. :;  viu •' ;. Kwgs  ’ ’i£*$ ‘ Ii]f£ fhat  sijfofw^e*  •VW’  tlm  entfmie©- 

ilw  ^rfe  Almost  every  [leak  and  headland  Iras  long  sdnee  hdet*  blocked  tip.  Near 
baV^mw -Hlory  *v»uio*eNv«i  with  it  6f  sbreei-.  ben  Ahu>  j&  .♦».  cottage  embodying  ail  the 
;e»« .W?  hlbn  goldik  wea'f^tUeir,  wtirst  prinfctple*  *»f  the  fnits  of  Shetland. 

j^fi4r0t'i^^hi/ith>iis about oHiiiary-.i-hjeota  In  fchi&  old  and  $3laj)h](lt<M;  hmis*  an  old 
— lh*K  iticj' njkml  miuv&toit*  >11  the  ^torJd/  i»  living  Ida  lone- 

Uw  deserted  motfrtk^hik-  biran:g*T-'.iy''Mt&  By  the  soeonii  boat  f|t£  tehvid  of 

*ud  a *wuheriieF  hov&  'a  sort  of  k Ho  on  r^iR-bed,  This  inland,  small. 

Hog  mfertst.  !u  these  handy  hYir 

tlov*  who  have  tudy  dreamed  4tr\ib&it  of  J2&&* 

- »>«i* .."^.  ' V,.i  »i  L.  i.  is* ....  i.  . -"•  • '•  -'r*  •■•';'.*  -r'.-'.  ' ' : "’•"  ' ‘.'  . 1 


tMf  $w>iiit.  1 know  not  if  )i£$  the  Ubjffttit- 
*i  tuv aval'll  be  o pon  X hi:  rjK  1 ud  ofJu^iiVtlan de r 
\v*5fcvhc  feUildeu  ly  iranaplmded  Hi  ill©  gtt'OU 
boM*  of  SWvfhitfd  or  Lnf'»:u»d,  but  one  van 
easily  ithHginn  hi  w fdmoM  dumb  at  m great 
a.  ej)'an;g*v  -/ ' *;■•  ••.  ! '•■•  /;••  v y 

Wf  the  <m**i  i dt«re«flpgs  o^eur$it)tift 
'^h»k  '.iti  to  the  *l  Jfolir*  and 

<dn;  fd  the  rd;ii»d  </f  J t*  n*;i;  h 

tb*:?«e  great  fiat. arid  eiuhfcMfhvr  a boat  i$ 
trip  made  aw>*s 


tnkeo  at  Lerv? h ^ hi *rl 
r.h^harik't  tor  rWv©p|H»«tiie  of  fVre^iiy  . 

Jhs  i-ilmol  •fr.n'i>A  tl'r^  J^OCfthero  plpt^vnoj. 
of  Br^vs»y  ^oujmi  amt;  Jtk^  ifio /ti*>igliW~ 
bfij  vftdeh  iffcnAU‘dr 

it  Syrn:n.  n>Um^  umi  hilly  Landing  ibi 
thW- ^i»^nfng  tire  tout* 
*jf<  rtvex  the  peat  > hngvt 

rite  <s*ay  a narroxv  fstff  |^|h. 
Af  ^>tnr>  h‘^i>  ^fevatiim  .»$  readied,  Ihii  dits- 
taiif  tie  of  oeeao,  limii,  iind  hay  tormH  HO 
inten.*«tiug  picture.  The HhdWtof  that  part 
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ami  fl\fi  •evM*lf4Uff'.ifij|>.  tflfflVfc**  To  ro^rh  I.Ik;  Urn  t*lAml 

house  Hpijn  it  to  lire«ilc; wildo^'-^t'W  «a  ' ftruilirnHy  n oaring  t invent  m* 

iijifnMiro.nr^.  A$  f Ii»>  boiif  ^ihyti^X  »>ii  y*o r raft,  f fi£  v ii».-w  broaden*.  Ifreasny  Riwf  ih> 
-*h«iro>  the  'fc«fcper  t»f  hh*chth  ■'  Mainland  arc  Imlitutl ; l.eHv i Vk.  m hhzy  in 

t|rmiv  mu  down  the  s(eep  slopes  to  neW  the  'tiW  di*tain*i\  till-  liliie  sm/dre*  of  t b»*  pt-o  tin's 
vw  M t»me  -*trui)&»»rK.  So  s v,  i i r is  t iio  oo-rrenr  iylmo;-jt  biding  it  frrittg  view.  Ik'yohd  the 
of  the  at  nut.  fiivh!o>g  Thi  s.*  two  islands  of  town  an-  the  wiKl,  chili  \Ms.  At  the  sum- 
liresihiy  nml  Njpac  tlnii  oft^tv  Vor  weeks  at  a wit  a ntilc  vww  ha*  wcrtetl  as  A land- 
* i •»«■  »l>i»  oik*  family  of  ]V*>*h  roark,  >»y  the  ,M»fa  *.t  ih*>  whM 

their  deluded  iainmb  i‘v?t irs  an*  raised  in  protecting  the  ponb’V  from  fallmg  over  tin* 
grent:;TiitttibeT«.  im; . t }f&  i*fand.  A*  wo  pro-  we  an*  «eyevi  h mol  red  !W  t high, 

eewfatf* herd*  of  the  taint  y Uuiv  animals  ran  Look iri£  hark,  there  are  to  W seen  the- y ray - 
bofoiv  os.  Thcro  wr  n?  also  irndtitmles  of  ,;  iug  porn  vs,  im*  b-uwc  of  M>e  falmid  « ke*  p*  *» 
ra!d*ft$.  . :Tky£  iuwt  the  sdgiifag  puih  of  our  tvhU*. 

trow  tftfar  liidfujappbce^  iirjlug  over  the wall,  uyy  wW  Upon  a narrow 
scores;  Kow^  iidand  vise*  griirtuftily'  tr-juvi  tSiiB  ..  roi>1c-  A doll  roar  ewiitt  frout  the 

part  nearest;  8rmAV  to  A gmd •' ft^H^'athtr-'tlafiihfu^  m gumy  fifat,  befcov  on. 

irifttij  drtfpp*  1$ a strong  hob  ' I^roppioi?  a stone,  if  felt,  nvffl^Wi'.ntiee  tuVich- 
\viirk  to  the  ixiij&y  wafer*  of  the.  Jfemrtanl  iifgthe. the.  rtitf,  with  *i  dnU  tbruj  voUj 

-■: 
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flic  water*  faelow;  From  the  hciftlii; 

tcy^  giill?*  worn  then,  rooks  « frjjij- 
ilrod  foftt  lnj*U  vririv  im*  small  tn  Ik?  twtlmL 
It  & a Aluioat  twilit. 

The  trutirr*  sevin  r & bn  <1  Held,  $ ^1  w e 
ra-ii  jtea* ftieni  beat  agitiust  the  »'liC  So 
great  Va  tfuv  licighi  ihat  the  tallest  *pim< 
th<t  hSghtaf  maMa  ami  tathniral  <jfohuvs, 
wuuh'l  w>r  rtawt'h  the ■summit. 

K>&r  tht*  grea t aUiF  \h  ari^tlior  milcral 
tfor  ; ;'i3»?T|n|5- 

almift  the  cf  Brtwayv  juiM;  d<K‘.^  cav&&> 

:M*%1  7i at  ura I urehe*  uf  mvkyttw  ahrtmt  por 
jtMiifiir  nlar  the  iiottliV  u*  aom* 

Ry  Somi'  ? cnvtfVAtort  <rf  iVato^  fc  liiigtr  fragr 


r«ni.  ny  «iiph 


HilNTIVO  WITU  '?m-;  u v. 

; thir i*$. h '$$&& v# -*JW ay* \:}\ ; 

•*1M«  #w^Y-  .'■  ^ 

life  *!»«**. 

A*  ifi^'M,  *$to  ifl[N*5itV.3>i>iLV  : ' i 

•Mv  w*/* 

Wn.t?i  t'lV  ; V%V* 

;>fj#Vi tfiwlti.  , $(?#.'/• ; \ 

' ’ i*  £ iinirra:  m«i- ifl£  .'■' ' , ’ ‘ ;T’. , ^ 

\ •' Yw'.tifyk  tfn.v  H\«.  (ifatV  -U'^K  /ft  to) ,:;  V ' v ;' 

. /'toviWios'*^'ty«  v:s%  V ;*>'v  . 

. . tow*  w?'  *r«jrx^  .-  v;*:  •; 

•.: V$V  auv i mov f,  t>V  ; •■' ' • 

■Ji;  'i\rr.  wi:- ‘(fatv:\:  •;$& 

,'  /,\.  ••  T.M' 

••,.•:  •>  : » . .*  friititltihfyg  (■,, 

Fo*>  4#k*>  ah  'wittei  • .■ 

• «*/v  Wftfk%  V.-i-Ote  ‘ ' 
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)IM^TIN0  WITH  THE  U^m^i 


%&ry  day.  going  ab*mt  in  iUr  Ayi?od,%  htrntlng  (t«t,  and  romff  $imtly  aitiHitiva  tty  J4is  luiai- 
;sfefc  grow . tiOT«  about,  joefe*  of  tbfc  whole  Funiily, 

of  gteAt  ^atiie  to  i ir  i«  am nM ng  to  Wutclj  ohe  of  t hrse  *op- 
deuTdr*  in'  • a tufft  of  flackers,  afu»r  tif  Itafcf  muffetii* -jitta'&aiti?.-^ 

ih*.  deni  red  ptaui  {I  kiiffvr  tint  ^hethMr  it  $irtit  tr-ebw*  going  n>mid&«*o 

«a»  $ta‘*kfc~v*j*it  or  girw»jng,|t  Circe  atnopefl*  j amfftwv  aiitpfug  the  rich  ixyyt&r  tberffnnrt. 
•iud  vuis  m fhe . act,  of  sawing  it  off  with  a \3wm\ng+u  *M^y.W»  liijnid  iralt  of  hi*.  foil 
w tu-o,  just,  beyond  nv  penuOimou  ; Vo  si ‘meat  flatisthcmry- way.  at  the  *amic  tJnu* 
hn*h,  ;>$*.  hejiejd  ';Piou».  Htauffidg  up  h*JT  • ke^piii-g:.  a j fyndy  hiokffml  lor  lit  apptbHoh 
ami  fine  jrffrpte  Htdl  ;^f  Hd 

yji  whai,  oa  the  part  af  i Tli'e.lJic.koiVor  ghldtM),' aiokvd  woodpecker 
l'iFCjf\a  at  tjifff  fftglK*  ami  vritih  (tfalqptrft  $)?0Otfd\H}y  oajfaO  ydkdV- 

hffr  t«v  jlofo  \ym  fo  ajt^ok  of  i%  &fr  <ki  ee . 1 f \ bc^rtifu^  i«  ft.  bVfdv  d$lfe*£ 

may  h&#; hiU|>-ye;n.  £ibff  ben,  FT.nta  i away  at  old  logs  ami  stump*  in  feearek  of ; Uv 


•kWi# , .•  iHt  dosr  ivy  wiiKH ffkyft fe<%  of  fftiff  jtforf  h * 
era  f tilled  .aftjiiancltfff . 

by  tbr  peofd^  virile  two  ;Varfetfe: 

of  th*  hairy  tcoodfiaekerj  Hit? 
p«tik.«ty  aoff  fbft  (Wjuflur,  oanffifta^,  or  true 
aap-Mi^k^t, '<^;;.ay\k©o^r«.  at  3&&&arkh  by 
thr  iai.me>^aii|i"a«i!Weri ' 

Voa  fcm  yb  :«H jffctm  itotibwi  the  trunks  urni 
Inch*  ot  jouf  on* hard  mid  ornamental 
pefftoaUul  with  ring  titter  riitg  --ofyotaor^I 
fpt*i  airin ttgeil  in  a Veiry  orderly 
thrift  from  root  array.  Tfie^e 

nxtt  fho  diunrir  <ff  tbe  nai^ue  bird 
I»top***fy  toiined  Jva^HSUcker-  , tiftfalrair 

m*  n iM  him  Oulttru*  dttoUnvs:  Hv*  m the 
rtd-’?fii.Ui«^t  vei><3(]i>ec.keri  the  ijniet* 


<VOUDV*aX\Ji«K  AK/» 


flicker  to  .'pofeh  <*nt  ita  liaa«J*  No  ^ruvr  »1  id 
the  beak,  of  tbe  lat^er  appeftr^thiiu  the  tor 
xtttjc  attiu*k\d  ff  a*  if  ici  si  r«  ul  frcnry  of  raay. 
Ttay  after  flay  thi*»  ,wt  of  su  vi^  kept 

O p al m ost  (*»>ri«4 tan tly,  till  fiflall y the  itreke r 

rtlvandooed  , ffpd  tbe  **v 

taking  poaseeabm,  el emied  the  place  €»bt. 
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built  therein,  and  reared  a brood  iu  tri- 
umph. 

The  flicker  is  the  only  bird  of  the  wood- 
worker family  tit  for  the  table.  When  young 
amt  fat,  he  is  juicy  and  sweet,  though  ex- 
tremelydark  and  rather  tough,  with  a high 
game  flavor.  I have  killed  numbers  of  them 


up  again  and  jeer  at  you  when  the  danger 
is  over.  Bali ! you  can’t  hit  a **  white-tail. 

The  yellow-bellied  woodpecker  ( Sphyropi- 
ciim  varitix)  is  a beautiful  little  fellow  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  our  w oods.  He.  togeth- 
er with  the  hairy  and  downy  varieties,  ha* 
furnished  me  many  a day’s  exquisite  sport. 


1.  PiODft  PinifUK’CMB*  2.  KUOBUU. 


late  in  the  fall  while  they  were  feeding  on 
the  berries  of  the  black-gum-tree.  They  eat 
very  little  grain,  and  are  not  at  all  a farm 
|K‘St. 

The  **  white-  tail”  is  the  only  bird  on  which 
I have  practiced  archery  that  can  success- 
fully dodge  a well-directed  arrow.  He  is 
sharp-sighted,  alert,  and  extremely  active. 
You  see  him  perched,  high  and  fair,  on  a 
limb,  ami  draw  your  bow.  He  sits  quite 
still,  his  eye  fixed  keenly  on  you.  You  let 
fly;  but  no  sooner  does  your  string  twang 
than  he  has  flipped  lwhjud  the  limb,  aud  is 
entirely  invisible.  Your  shaft  whisks  past 
him,  and  immediately  he  mounts  to  his  orig- 
inal perch,  beginning  to  duck  his  red  head 
and  chatter  at  von.  This  exasperates  yon. 
You  let  drive  at  him  again;  but  over  be 
goes  before  your  arrow  reaches  him,  to  pop 


though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I have  never  killed 
more  of  them  than  I needed  m specimen* 
for  examination. 

By  far  the  noblest  bird  of  the  Fiona  family 
iu  the  United  State#  is  the  great  black  wood- 
pecker (I/yfoUymus  pileatuis),  which  ha#  al- 
ready disappeared  from  the  Western  woods, 
and  is  becoming  rare  even  in  the  vast  for- 
est# of  the  South.  When  at  rest,  his  body 
appears  quite  black,  while  his  head  has  white 
stripes  about  tho  eyes,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a long  tuft  of  brilliant  scarlet  feathers. 
When  he  takes  to  flight,  which  he  does  with 
great  vigor  at  the  least  alarm,  his  wings 
show  a sprinkling  nf  white,  which  relieves 
the  dusky  hue  of  his  body. 

The  hill  country  of  North  Georgia,  East 
Tennessee,  and  North  Alabama  is  at  present 
the  place  where  the  UytoLvmu*  pilcatu*  is  to 
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:iify\k,  ittiXy  br^klhg  piftn  fff  his  thigh*,  ami  • 
sending  hiJH  oft’  niu  a (irozy,  winding  il’ght 
.-Afer:  ,4).ii!'r'.  a*iHAv»,  Hv«  gu’vo  yh*^- 

Aii(l  Mnw  the  aport  began  iu  good  earfi^T 
fins  14  rd  l>el  ringed  to  ytbie)mvrir  eoirtld  gt  *j£; 
him  *fli«  1 iKar  it*  l loll  ym» 

that -/tor two  b&ura  wo rntitei,  bird, 

shooting  at  it  no  !es*  than  feu  time*  innb 
.li>ibrfe  at  it»£t  Will  iwvwied.  it  nver,  you  w ill 
smile  *vt  <?ur archery . Will  held  lus  Ifml.  U ft 
by  the  ivtii^jr  and,  while  the  «>veat  dnjqnu) 
from,  his  threlfCMUl,  yelled  IHnuipUantly.  |I<* 
waft  ■&*  proud  of  that  Ww*nipet'ket  a*  ever 
\ itVrard  Was  iif  a Hriib  **T  ^bmuTong  Of  art  *!?- 

| pbilpik  5.  had  thi*  pidwmi  of  • Imping  1H<’ 
second  bird W;Ji-  fipb  shot  if  ms$j£  ysodtv 
st  riking  him  ibn  In  the  hack  with  u barbed 
arrow,  tha  shaft  of . whuVh  was  a shvtidbf 
The third  bird.  t*uh  kootked  from  ft 
.dead.  jiita.  Huhijl  \iy  Will  at  thirty  ybritit 
These- three  are  file  only  >pevim»Mis  we  ever 


between  the  valley  of  tiftf  fkVfhV^kij^ 
and  that  qf  fhe  ilpifai im t lae-T  wi>  ftfreritw s 
w riv»<?e  cot?lliivJmd  is  a tulle*  wear  of  thy 
Wvtu  cdT  CaJUbiin- — on  tfIiW*  day  Will  ami 
I haggetX  itn&k  of  tl ifeke  gfbfrt  w opd  pri^kt^ 
h ’wo*  fr<  l>«^»hetiX'le-ar,  e^)i  rnagtiidyhn t 

• ' Ji  '“"ii iifch.y^ 1 » n'tl- »• ' fXb^L i > ' iii'  r..iii  • cl' 


wi  ;vib»  rt  not  miliUe  'the  Kuril  tarn  Indian  j 
summer.  with  a breath  of  wind,  | 

Early  Lu  4b  * uumutt#  wMOrlered  the  wooriy  j. 


otu<*VtrJ*  of  the  u divide/’  mid  were  nof  long 
iit  Mftdltig  tsyo  hlttyk  woixlpeekfrH,  whtw 
hritd  pmtiwli  p|r  cmieliett  pur  e ar*  w hen,  wv- 

*r*l  hrthdt»M  yritiis  dUtaii  t They  were  mV 
tut  old  lag,  busily  IkekVjjjg  ifttjes 

in  wes^rch  of  larvae.  Will  and  f.  as  ,n^b$Tf 
were  tmoed  a ilb  imthipg  Tbit  our  iuutl^rry 
irytig-U»ty«  and  out  ipuverw  full  of  Jimtws. 
W*;  hlfty  from  a prity  tbfckef.  u-t  fottif  yarvls. 
isakhig  a etear  mi^r  of  fnghteumg 

tbv»  bipis  teriihVy.  Tiijfdr  ^ was  ahorf 
boyrvvar,  fti'nl  one  «»f  thcoii,  not  kuowiltg 
r^L.  S‘>3.  ~ 1 6 
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In-  fmind  i ii  the  greatest  iVmalwo\s,  If  was 
iu  <>i>rdot3  <;Oin»t.y,  (3om*g?H,  tliot  ) kUkd  *uvv 
firu^i  spc.i*iitie«^  I |ii*iuefol»to  a- most 
iu^  tl^y  HpeXft  fb  ttit*  w ot>ds  t>f  the  Idlly tin 

whence  tint  arrow  had  come,  lit  bn  a post* 
Ottfc  ^aplintr  ^eiweely  twenty  yards  from  our 
thieket.  Will  drHw  quickly,  and  let  idm 
hayiy  a ld>mt  arro\\r ; but  it  8 time k too  far 

juftpEim  new  mmijvt; 


ea^yxdciuv qmcfc*  ugd  bright.  ft* 
head  ie  low  and  loUj^r  striped  r»itti  yellow 
at  t h*  etflfeSj  uud  its  hill  is  sign  dor,  almost 
stnwghtv  Hh4  one  « ud  a fjmiffer  iueht^  long. 
The  dead  bhfl  tneasUree  about  ten  nr  clevru 
inches  in  length  and  sixteen  ineiies  in  alar 
extent/  , 

The  irieado  se-lark  feeds  tipoti  the  ground . 
gnhetally  pifelyrring  often  fields  oVci  grown 
with  weedy  or  j£W«?* where  it  can  he  hidden 
frfytii/thp  eyW  o/  tfe  huwk  while  it  puis 
nimbly/ ubt.ott  lodusivionsiy  aearehiivg  for 
liWeet^  ££<vta,  and.  the  teiiflpt 

germ*  of  / hp^triugi  »|£-  grai  d>  Tbonglt  «otr 
very  voracious  or  cruel  io  i is  dfs po*i  tkw , ji  i'- 
at  ill  iues  kill  iifid;  eat-  the  hid  phis* 

young  of  the  Held  sparrow,  and  1 once  found, 
one  destroying  a steal  of  new-born  rabbits, 


took  with  the  loug-bow  fronv  the  ranks  of 
the  great  hi  a ok  wo  windier, 

U.-4MJT  KITH  TH K lAm*. 

A plate  of  fried  meado w4ark*r  thighs  is 
some  thing  too  exquisitely  enjoyable  to  be 
te: ft  nameijtioned  in  any  writing  or  eouver- 
butinii  timchitig  the  American  aturliug  (&, 
trtrfonf’iaHa),  No  tidbit,  »mt.  isveu  the  tip 
of  si  partridge^  wing,  eurj  compare  with  t he 
plump  thigh  of  a fat  mefttloW^htr.k.  The 
meat  ts  Of  a clear  yellowish  *A>hib\  color, 
semi- trar^parent,  tender,guby,  and  richly 
Unvoted  (if  rho  bird  bus  found  it*  proper 
food),  arid  is tff  a tine*  *ff(t,  Wa.ty  eousisi- 

" $ •Ifiplafs  of 
IiidoHih  nothing  m so  sweet 


tuicy  peculiarly  grttfyful  Vn  th 

, mm  wtmttf 

and  soothing,,  go  iAiggestive  of  tender  thrills 
of  sensual  rapt  ?my  as  a lark’s  thighs,  unless  j It  ’#&.•$  swift  runner  and  a good  hjder,  luti 
It  bo  the  lord’s  voice.  Oleni,  quavering,  it.**  flight  is  slow  and  quivering,  roudering  ft 
delicately  uiottulultvk  this  voice  is  t he  Sweet-  an  ermy  mark  lor  the  gunner, 
est  in  America.  Ton  may  bear  if  falling  It  biiilil»  its  best  'fail  the  gfouhd  in  a bob 
from  t!h*  high  spirit  of  a ileadifrt^  iu  tho  low  setiropyil  at  th*  • of  tuff  of  ■grps^ 
ihdds,  ot  ibiOi  the  tufts  of  dewy  ! The  nest  is  neatly  woven  of  dry  stems  of 

cWer,_  a half  - mehuicholy « h a If-  j grass*  and  roofed, ovot  w»W*  & tint  arch  of 

trtU tyf foot d tVirTre-o^hing^  I tlie  *apt»*  matyriklfc.  The  aggs,  generally 
mwlpdioir^,  Not  evpu  the  mi>ck-  j'fdqr  iu  n umber*  are  win  te,  with  italdish- 

ittg-Mrd  van  ipiote-  froui  or  plagittrir^  tlu>  j browu  Bpots  At  tbe  larger  end.  Alany  pi  r- 

flPighviA  fl^Jdro  rff’I^;^60flpw4ttrk^  wis  rM.tem . iheke  a great  4eHy»oyf 

hniBlti/  ’ y?  fbpusanils  of  uest«  are  yearly  robbed, 

Tbift /'Writ  is  found  thrOuglnhlt  tho  ’ \U  Oxo  Western  and  Middle  ^tatea;  by  boys 

$tatA\s  cost  of  the  high  plains*  and  is  *o  com.  v>bd  timi  at  work  Vn  the  field*, 
iimn.  in  our  fields,  and  !no<  sorb  marked  hekvi*  j TnrrHqr  the  besting  season  the  mule  larks 
ty  of  plumage,  that  few  persons  in  ihiseoau-  ooguge  m tierce  brawls  and  en rubers,  ebar- 
f*y  havo.iiXiled  to  mOjce  it.  j Tv  ring  and  it  uttering  around  each  other, 

Iu  mtM  and  general  color  if  Very  closeJy  J^trUdng  m vugely;  Avi  tii  t heir  hills,  uud  ilnnl- 

’gfeni  hies  the  flicker,  or  giililpu-wi ngwl  wood- ; jtig  v igiWbus  blows  with  t heir  ••whig*.  Doth 
pefckirtv  |ts  r.Mlor  abitye  is  a dark,  ohmtivd  1 thu  nodes  and 

bihwtiv  flip  ihatben?  atightly  tipped  with  • uiwerahfy  thm  befoib  thr  ^^  iih,'  bfttrhed. 
bruwtj^b-^'hit^  oi»d  do# bed  with  reibfisb-  i About  the  imip  the  young  bav^  bhttovd  U* 
bmwti  •t^rmi bitl,  • . Its  ‘Wings  ami  tgU  ! fly/  they  ar^o  tit  for  the  ;»hfvoid  he 

hav^durk  btiiwh  bars  wayed  with  lighter  i roasted  and  screed  with  idrrnmt  or 

sbatlb^,.  and  »i*  btvnat  is  bright  golden  ypU  ; their  thighs  rbllrfl  m p^te  iuitl  frhbL 
low,  in  v.:V)i».«lnk  set  a peetordJ, luMU’t-shapod  ; Not  lung'  cud  be  liner  sjmrt  tbax?  ^booting 


I.AKK  b NRfet. 
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and  squat  flat  on  the  ground,  till  by  a suc- 
cessful shot  you  have  knocked  him  over,  or 
till  a shaft  strikes  so  near  him  that  he  takes 
wildly  to  wing,  evincing  the  utmost  fright. 
I saw  Will  kill  one  at  the  fifth  shot,  sixty- 
two  yards  away,  and  I have  not  unfrequent- 
ly  emptied  a quiver  of  ten  arrows  at  a lark 
without  hitting  it  or  even  starting  it  to 
wing,  wheu  uot  one  of  the  shafts  missed  the 
bird  more  than  a foot. 

III.— IN  THE  HATJNT8  OF  THE  WOODCOCK. 

The  woodcock,  and  especially  our  Ameri- 
can variety,  is  a rare  bird  in  several  respects. 
His  plumage  is  dyed  in  sober  colors,  of  which 
brown,  gray,  and  yellowish-rufous  are  the 
prevailing  tints.  Across  the  back  of  his 
head  run  three  narrow  strijies  of  black,  al- 
ternating with  as  many  yellowish  bands, 
combining  to  make  up  a rather  attractive  j 
semi-crest,  so  narrow  that  his  eyes,  sitting 
very  high  up  on  his  head,  almost  touch  each 
other.  These  eyes  are  wonderful  orbs,  com- 
bining in  their  expression  stupidity,  melan- 
choly, half-blindness,  and  a sort  of  “liquid 
drollery,”  as  I once  heard  a sportsman  ex- 
press it. 

The  woodcock  haunts  the  outlying  marsh- 
es of  inland  lakes  and  ponds,  and  is  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  damp  lowlands  bordering  our 
small  streams.  His  food  is  earth-worms  and 
larvae  of  various  kinds,  which  he  takes  by 
thrusting  his  bill,  two  and  one-half  inches 
long,  into  the  soft  earth  where  such  things 
abound.  The  smooth  holes  thus  formed  oft- 
en serve  to  make  the  sportsinau  sure  he  is 
neaj  the  resting-place  of  his  favorite  bird. 

I say  resting-place,  because  the  woodcock 
rarely  works  or  moves  about  in  daytime. 
It  is  when  the  sun  has  got  well  under  the 
horizon,  aud  the  cool  shades  of  night  are 
settling  over  the  earth,  that  he  awakes  from 
his  long  day-dream,  and  comes  out  from  his 
hidiug-place  to  begin  labqriug  for  his  night- 
ly food.  His  movements  when  thus  employ- 
ed are  sprightly  and  energetic,  and  he  uses 
his  long,  flexible  bill  with  a deftness  aud 
precision  only  equaled  by  the  shrewdness 
with  wTliich  he  avoids  all  his  nocturnal  ene- 
mies, among  which  the  raccoon  and  homed 
owl  are  the  most  dreaded. 

Woodcock -shooting  with  the  long-bow 
and  arrow  is  charming  sport.  I know  noth- 
ing to  equal  it.  But  yon  must  be  keen  of 
sight  and  a dead-shot  to  make  it  help  your 
table  any.  In  a word,  you  must  be  able  to 
find  your  bird  on  the  ground,  and  to  kill 
him  when  you  have  found  him,  neither  of 
which  is  an  easy  performance.  Like  most 
other  wild  things,  the  wToodcock  has  a com- 
bination of  colors  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
prevailing  tints  of  the  places  he  haunts,  and 
iu  such  a way  as  to  make  him  next  to  indis- 
tinguishable when  at  rest  amoug  the  tufts 
of  brown  grass  or  heaps  of  fallen  leaves  gen- 
erally found  in  such  regions  as  he  visits  in 


j the  shooting  season.  This  causes  the  archer 
much  trouble ; but  when  after  a long  and 
‘ careful  search  he  descries  the  outlines  of  his 
bird,  and  by  a well-sent  shaft  bowls  him 
over,  he  is  richly  paid. 

This  power  of  rendering  themselves  next 
to  invisible  is  possessed  by  the  quail,  the 
pheasant,  the  snipe,  the  rabbit,  and  a few 
other  wild  thiugs.  Nor  is  man  alone  de- 
ceived by  it.  I have  seen  a keen-sighted 
greyhound  run  round  vainly  looking  for  a 
common  gray  rabbit  which  had  squatted  in 
plain  view  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a bam 
lot.  Even  the  wonderful  vision  of  a hawk 
is  powerless  to  descry  a quail  when  muffled 
and  flattened  out  on  a tuft  of  brown  grass, 
and  I have  spent  an  hour  watching  a blue- 
i tailed  darter  (the  small  chicken -hawk), 
which,  perched  on  a fence  stake,  waited  pa- 
tiently for  a field  lark  to  discover  itself  by 
the  slightest  motion. 

I remember  a day’s  sport  that  Will  and  I 
had  on  the  celebrated  Devon  farm  of  Rich- 
ard Peters,  Esq.,  that  resulted  in  the  death 
of  seven  as  tine  woodcock  as  ever  went  to 
table.  It  was  in  December,  but,  as  is  often 
the  case  ill  that  latitude,  the  day  was  quite 
warm.  We  had  been  informed  by  a lad  who 
had  been  shooting  meadow-larks  on  the  fine 
blue-grass  fields  of  the  beautiful  farm  above 
mentioned  that  he  had  seen  some  big  snipes 
in  a bit  of  wet  land,  and  we  at  once  sur- 
mised that  these  big  snipes  were  really  wood- 
cocks. We  hired  the  boy  to  go  with  us  in 
the  capacity  of  pilot,  and  a little  after  sun- 
rise we  were  on  the  ground,  with  our  bows 
strung  and  our  quivers  full  of  light  blunt- 
headed arrows.  The  marsh  was  small,  cov- 
ering not  more  than  three  acres  of  land,  and 
through  its  centre  ran  a small  ditch  stream 
trickling  down  to  the  Oothcaloga.  A kind 
of  msli  or  marsh  sedge  grew  iu  heavy  tufts 
all  over  the  wet  portion  of  the  tract,  and 
wrhere  the  land  w-as  dryer,  the  blue-grass 
spread  its  emerald  carpeting.  Separating  a 
little,  Will  and  I at  once  began  our  search 
by  slowly  advancing  into  the  damp  area, 
scrutinizing  every  foot  of  land  as  we  went. 
We  had  gone  but  a few  steps  when  Will 
suddenly  halted,  glared  for  a moment  into 
one  of  the  sedge  tufts,  raised  his  bow,  and 
sent  an  arrow  whistling  to  the  spot.  A mo- 
mentary fluttering  sound  as  of  a bird  entan- 
gled in  the  grass,  and  then  a woodcock  rose 
rapidly  from  where  I saw  the  arrow  stick- 
ing, and  wheeled  aw  ay,  uttering  its  sharp 
peculiar  cries.  Will  had  missed  his  bird. 

Despite  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  I at 
once  became  a little  excited.  How  eagerly 
my  eyes  ‘scanned  every  place  where  a bird 
might  hide ! How  I was  longing  for  bucIi  a 
chance  as  Will  had  just  had!  All  at  ouce 
my  vision  wras  blessed.  Not  more  than  thir- 
ty feet  from  me  the  brown  outlines  of  a 
woodcock  were  barely  distinguishable  under 
the  drooping  fringe  of  a dead  sod  of  w'ire- 
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grass.  J stoi>p<jd  a uionuun  to  lulled  my  { 
iierveef  <|jrcw  tny  l igbt  hand  across  my  jpy«a:  | 
to  elear  itiv  vision.  3#itknl  cij^elf  Jirmiy  dii 
my  fort,  ruisuri  my  bdiv,  and  let  *tri  vt\  My 
Shaft  $hb<id  quivt'nitg  in  tin*  vets  u jure, \*bt 
m»t  k ririitlH'r  oriyyed.  X \Vtmt  ri>r\>  iriri  awl 
found  that  1 lind  slfotyiit  imdAtH  u rind  of 
{u'ftwu  earth.  I juiiied  U\i  toy  arrow  dud 
.ghiuyed  at-  \Vi!1.  ffo  was  vim  elding  ar;  uiy  | 
mmt.uk*?.  A forget  just  vtlmf i'X  Hirid.  kiw 
w ly,  howwar*  vuy  barf;  Imvur  k&kv-  W I; 
;4rf?^‘  lagged  tlk*  iirst giuMf 

*suid  4 • YV>  soon  Utgau  to  hav*? ! 
a duo .time;  \V*»  got  all  thi»  lord.'?  a*  . add  ; 
t iwy  scat  tfdmt  if  at  and  lit  w the  short  graax  ; 
of  riid  siirroubMUig  pasture  KokU*  whither  ] 

. w$  folfowod  llmui*  ami  dogged  them  | 

sjWttrb  till  fanr  fe-f*  >hem  Aftm#  at  W lira  li 

gi  yttfo  vtml  t-lmv  'ii  oii no. 


In  appvnratioe ibo hercmit;  a fcad, 
staMy , atrietou  lunka rid  dtqeS  AJriy 

gt&if  kln<?  *Auteri^au  variety  irdi* tkrimlly  r-a- 
*,f  ■**:■  fobfo,  touching,  M* . 

' ?Xhf>*V.dd  yuirt*  I)0V4rU  that  Aides  f * 
•>  .<  »ty%  ttyn  M ftbq'&^uU,  «<*»t  dated  a 

i •.*  i»  . m 1.1*4  'i?y  tiritfri?,  wny . burned  by 

>.  o^«i.  -ijv>'i.y  yri>.  Uotdn ' >*k*:  ^rtwliii^d 

Uwu  Hm.i M » ;t ' < riu«. y -?J Uidiiicd, 
tx>rirvp&  dft&.  by 

v >n  iteV  : • qoridly 

, u.*b * n0*  u 

batejl  the  (rilit  bird  tt 
V 1«*  fo>:  tii' ■ tl^  idea  tlifc 

4*i%u«^din4a|iiv:i  tt* iUtit  ‘ «y  { for  tbt>qiriek^id* 
io»o»»»,Mvd  tiride  bird, dnxVng dn\am>- 

U 'iffill  'd  a lN4a|i  rif  stn«riddati  ng 

. arid 

- - ;v  - . Hot  if  tin*  dk»*m?r 

.V^  * . -/v-  ' iayt*.'a.r  t<» 

ill  at  Holemtu  slug- 
• ;>  :,y  ;-:  i “ r-’v  ■ ■ gislidoctkin g 

^ : v - • . ^ n«l»  ?i^l  iluKif  gw*. 

; r v v tbotiringiibttrplirflk 

y. iff  y :■?/£■  i«J  sirttdy  juid  svitli. 

7 ^x^iivh^X  '***  deadly 
v~7  r c 1 ^ ^ - yr«*nW  « fivji^rt  *m &nV 

• _ ',’  . • i*]dy^.  'Jlie  frr*g,  nr 

, \ t/  , ' ' • tislu  or  otk^r  Ytrilio). 

Karly  in  Abe  Hjidtig  larg^  iHiklkor»  of  | ft  vftdni  tb^  • • 

>vo<wfcAh'k^  st«|y  iW  o rit  '!  wfi  ii'i;  tlib  ; <?i!a^sty  maugl^i  ml  .?lt5V»trrfuk  Wkieh. 

damp.  cd'  ’Imliaua  aud  iliittula.  dud  w ; «*rm  !Wu(>  ond  dnnvy  i»  t<><' 

vt>  l>r^.ed  Itrnv  tko  larger  iMiHim*  is>uHo\ j-  batwr^n  its  lrigHdddes,  kite-  a,  pl> »lfw«q>h#u- 
l ir^||rWt  t id  tlm  r<*gf«>i4w  of  pkrk fog  lri«,1v^dli. 

tbii  Ntirfim-n  tokhn,  ' vi 
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family  hi  Auieru'ii  ^^'pth>js?,  ftetha  $$'» ffe \ :eeVjl.fhl. \iy  a tine : shot  at fxijriy  yaxf it*;  in  «%ik- 
great  wjiih-  heron  of  f her  socich . ft  i*  tbfA*  png '!$•  throng  neat  the  tail  &\\h  An  Arrow 
< almost-  beyond  tM»iii[vantiUir^niiif  !'  a half  ounce*  in  weight,  which  nv 

iy  seifrefaea  fyi*  anti 
v«|iT»  *H$  -yMing  •«£;;  tile ;Pt- :p 
otfrhr  variAtie*:'  It  wit]  ’ "p; 

uUo  kilt  and  eat  p)vpg  ,.¥:gj||| 

ducks.  An  ^i^tatice  of 
this  caiim  wider  wyob- 
aetVutiou  several  Airn^ 
iners  ago  while  hasA-fiab- 
iu|*  m a mn&tl  stream  in 
in ditma.  i *a\v*  nut'ftffp: 
feel  from  mef  a very  targe* 
blue  heron  savagely  h*tifx  ' 
mg  a ltalf^tfciigKd  -sum- 
me-r  • diick  aguuiAf  :.i^4 
sand  at  i)i6  water-A  e&jgfr* 
w hit**  rke  parent* 
vie  tint  were  *w  finyihig 
aronndsieaf  try  ih  • . . ' 
utmost  diatr cw>. 
my  how, } »lw  att  hYivay 
tif.f  lie  KfctitL;  Uml  let  ity 

at rifc i'iig  ihe  tilooilriiVi rat  j? 

Heron  through  the  htKlyr 
but-  a tittle  too  tar  back 
ui  kill  him  outright.  He 
rdse  with  great.  >igor  ol* 
most  vertical fy  till  ntioyy  ‘ •.,  , • 
the  tinder,  and  tiiv-u  dew  ypp  ■^‘•Px 
inyfdfy  off  *v\ th  my  shaft.  v \ 

atirking  through  and 
through  h.inr  TIiv  «hbi 
wa*  iluuhttcfek  fatal,  Intt 

w here  that  great  jccron  died  ib  unknnwii  to 

ine.  The.  £td  ducks  tjew  awtiy,  and  pU  pick- 
ing up  their  murdered  fledgeling,  S found  it 
greatly  manirhhl  in  the  body*  and  one  of  its 
ey£*  was  jdueked  oof 

Our  gnear  idue  heron  generally  builds  its 
vest  of  large  dry  fc^ig$  in  tlur  t*>j» ,AT ■&  taU 
tree  i ii  the  mid*t  of  some^  Imiely  a ml  almost 
impawiuMe  $Wampt  or  about  iKe  tuiirgiti  of  u 
wo*v.lod  y*omh 

The  pm  ng  «f  the  gir^at  Idno  heiAn  an* 
exeef Teisf  feer  t%hle  ti»ot  tender  and  well  da* 

. l.A*t  flterti  he  #iril$aL  And  YOUdted  / 
and  flerr^I  wlffi  vt  rt^Ti it ; i J y Vif>ir  ran 
Kmie+h  i’du  tvill  ydutr  lij^  ot er  the 
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resentative  of  the  ge- 
nua Anka  in  America  ia  the  bittern.  {A.  ?>i- 
nsCvris)'  a beautiful  bird,  generally  called  by 
a vulgar  name,  but  also  widely  known  ns 
the  “ tly  -up- the  - creek/’  of  brook  bittern. 
Next  to  the  kingfisher,  it  is  the  handsomest 
of  our  aquatic  birds.  Its  body  is  small  and 
delicately  turned,  its  neck  long  and  slender, 
and  itH  logs  extremely  so.  Its  plumage  is 
richly  variegated  with  Hakes  of  brown,  yel- 
low, purple,  black,  and  white,  while  the  pre- 


i hint  of  those  wild,  sunny,  rush-lined 
roaches  of  water  on  the  Florida  coast 
where  the  sport-  iu  his  skiff;  and  the 
negro  gunner  in  his  pirogue,  slaughter 
their  thousands  every  season.  My  rem- 
iniscences of  duck-shooting  are  mostly 
of  t he  interior  of  the  Western  and  South' 
ern  States,  and  have  in  them  something 
of  the  freshness  of  those  sweet  currents 
of  air  that  Follow  the  ways  of  the  brooks 
and  rivulets,  and  of  those  damp,  deli- 
cions  spots  of  shade  under  the  swamp- 
elms  where  the  wood -duck  builds  her 
nest.  As  I recall  a hundred  days  of 
exquisite  sport  spent  in  chasing  the 
teal,  wood-duck,  and  widgeon,  I hear 
the  “ quack,  quack”  of  the  startled  birds 
and  the  silken  rustic  or  the  keen  whis- 
tling of  their  rapidly  moving  wings, 
ami  mingling  with  these  sounds,  clear, 
distinct,  characteristic  of  itself,  the 
sharp  hiss  of  a feathered  arrow.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  is  the  long-bow  and 
arrows  that  provide  for  Will  and  me 
the  peculiar  ffavoring  of  our  sport,  aud 
the  stones,  and  the  via-  j serve  to  render  the  narrow  rivers,  rivulets, 
riw  it. ns  heron  pottnftftS  &ud  brooks  of  the  interior  tar  more  attract- 
it  with  such  force  J ive  to  us  than  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
sea-coast.  Another  thing  is  worth  noting 
just  here.  The  bowman,  to  be  successful 
a*  a hunter,  must  learn  to  perfection  the 
habits  of  bis  game.  This  necessity  has  giv- 
en Will  and  me  opportunities  to  see  many 
things  and  note  many  habits  peculiar  to 
certain  kinds  of  small  game  overlooked  by 
other  sportsmen  and  naturalists, 

The  goldeu-eyed  duck,  or  whistler  (Clan* 
The  top-  ] am&icana),  though  not  often  found  far 

in  the  interior,  is  one  of  my  favorite  birds, 
and  a little  incident  involving  the  death  of 
one  may  well  serve  to  describe  a singular 
habit  (common  to  several  species  of  Ameri- 
can ducks),  which  1 have  never  seen  men- 
tioned by  writers  on  natural  history  or  in 
the  books  on  tield-sports. 

1 had  been  for  an  hour  or  so  following  a 
dozen  or  more  blue- winged  teal  (Quet'qvtdu- 
tn  dixcor*)  down  a small  stream,  without  so 
much  as  getting  a shot, 


at 

missing  it,  and 
striking  its  beak 
against  a pebble, broke 
its  upper  mandible, 
and  so  injured  itself 
that  I easily  got  with- 
in twenty  yards  of  it. 
and  bow  Its]  it  Ay&r 
with  t>  blunt 


While  creeping 


vailing  tint  is  a bluish-gray,  bordering  on  slyly  along,  close  to  the  brook’s  edge,  under 


purple.  It  has  a fine  large  head,  decorated 
with  a crest,  aud  its  wonderfully  clear  and 
expressive  eyes  give  it  a look  of  great  in- 
telligence; and  yet  so  erect  does  it  hold  its 
body  above  its  stilt-like  legs  when  perch- 
ed, and  so  vertically  does  it  stretch  up  its 
fringed  neck*  that  of  all  birds  its  appearance 
is  to  me  the  most  comical. 

V.-TUE  WOOD-DtXE  AND  HJS  COMPANIONS. 

Duck-shooting  is,  in  its  w£yf  quite  as  de- 
lightful its  duck -eating.  But  when  I speak 
of  duck-shooting,  1 by  no  means  refer  to 
those  long  lynches  on  the  Chesapeake  where 
the  professional  fowler  crouches  behind  his 
screen  and  sends  out  his  decoy  dog ; nor  do 


cover  of  some  small  bushes,  my  eye  chanced 
to  fall  on  a whistler  duck  sitting  quite  still 
on  the  surface  of  a shallow  inlet  just  across 
the  stream  from  me — a distance  of  tier  haps 
a hundred  feet.  I knew  the  teal  were  con- 
siderably further  down  the  stream,  aud  con- 
sidering the  ill  luck  I had  had  with  them,  I 
was  glad  to  take  a shot,  at  this  lone  golden- 
eye. I let  fly  an  arrow  with  about  eighty 
pounds  force,  without  uncovering  myself, 
aud  watched  it  through  its  almost  instan- 
taneous flight  with  satisfaction,  for  it  start- 
ed full  for  the  mark;  but  just  as  it  had  al- 
most 8 truck  the  beautiful  statue-like  bird, 
the  misadj  fist  men  t of  the  feather  caused  the 
shaft  to  “ flip,”  that  is,  to  suddenly  dart  up- 
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graceful  In  it^  uvovt'txiiMita  bran  tifally  ya- 
rn gated  iSrfte  wfyr*t  umlsn  t liiihl  iviid  fAl‘*d 
of  flight  tbafit  ia,  $t)|te  slifiteult  %<* bag.  A 
general  de*<wbpte>ri  yc  iW  enald*v&j*y  ob<*  to 
tfe& irgiUK#  tftWbiJNt  His  bend  and  iieclc  are 
‘;0^ii1i  1^a^oi#;S.'fec»Vjef  with  tiio 
top  of  tire  ln>atl  black,  md  A white  creseent- 
tjihaped  «pot  between  tlic  eye  and  tJte  base 
of  the  hit!  on  ;m f her  side.  Hr?  ^ ' n * • - *i"v ^ rt s 


ward*  sw**  mg  tfii?:po!i»te4  vml  ipfo  tint  sand 
at  the  hoiroiu  $.  tho  water  directly  rm*te* 
iWgatsr*;,  f he  atTow  jseaddhvg  at  an 

augl*  of  about  HtXr  decrees  with  the  <hu~ 


XV*  * jiff-T*  ,ne:o>p 


nation  io  niter;  ‘ Monutaio^  1 have  kilted  it  in  Floro3cb. 

Tbc  litne-wingod  (Uwor*)  . Onrtffci.  aOii  Indiana,,  hunting  it  rno^t  ♦dnte 

ia  one  of  th*  table  bird*  ronmV.it)'  the  ^'C^foDy  alouc  thesniidter  uuil-sUi  wn*  and 

United  States.  It.  is,  aim  all,  slaml  ftVteeti  ; shallow  panda  of  tin  'interior;  The.  ftood- 
inches  long  and  two  feet  In  alar  extent,  drifck  teMx  tptxnau'f  \* -:tfr  urn  indevmbaldy 
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, Large  numbers  of  the  yontig 
rtf  this  bird  an*  destrco  ed  by 
water-  unuk^i  snapping  - tur- 
V tlws,  minks*  mtfsk-rata,  and 

rueoppus,  t ovm  . inn  rid  a tine  drake 
struggling  tn  ki’i’jj  jiImuf  water  with  a 
snapping- 1 urfh  a pound  in  weight  hang- 
ing to  Ufa  foot.  An  arrow  secured  the 
bird,  and  a Htotn*  served  to  *u mah  the 
full  In.  So  fhiVk  are  Thr*e  pesf*  of  turtle* 
in  $**»trm  of.  the  Southern  *tr«*a in**  that  von 
have  to  hurry  to  your  game  on  knocking  it 
over,  or  the  ehaneea  are  that  it  is  dragged 
under  the  water. 

From  the  first  of  September  till  the  mid- 
dle of  November  the  wood-ducks  in  consid- 
erable docks  may  be  found  on  most  of  the 
brooks  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  when  not  more  than  a year  old,  they 
are  fine  eatiug,  I know  of  no  sport  that 
can  compare  with  that  of  shooting  these 
birds  with  the  long-bow  and  arrows.  They 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  special 
game  of  the  toxophilite.  They  sit  steadily 
on  the  water,  are  less  shy  and  frisky  tbau 
the  teals,  and  though  rapid  thefts,  they  do 
not  take  to  wing  as  readily  as  most  river 
ducks.  But  their  short  fiights  especially 
recommend  them  to  the  archer.  You  may 
get  half  a dozen  shots  at  a wood-duck  while 
you  are  getting  one  at  a whistler  or  a teal. 


beautiful,  and  has  always  been  my  favorite 
game.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  heavy 
purplish-green  crest,  the  white  crescent  in 
front  of  each  wing,  and  the  bars  over  its 
eyes  meeting  under  the  chin.  Its  lower 
neck,  sides,  and  tail  are  purple ; its  back 
uniform  with  delicate  penciling#  of  green 
and  brotrze,  primaries  silver  white,  top  of 
head  black.  It  builds  in  hollow  trees,  or  in 
the  cavities  made  by  the  flicker  and  great 
black  woodpecker,  generally  choosing  the 
depths  of  a wooded  swamp.  Its  young,  as 
soon  as  hatched,  clamber  out  of  the  nest  and 
tumble  to  the  earth  unharmed.  Water  is 
generally  not  fur  away,  and  thither  they 
follow  their  part* rits,  darting  about  in  a live- 
ly way,  seeking  and  finding  their  own  food 
from  the  first,  * 
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parts  of  our  heaviest  forests,  where  their 
nests,  built  in  the  tops  of  high  trees,  are  not 
likely  to  he  disturbed  by  man  or  vermin. 
The  shell-bark  hickory  seems  to  be  a favor- 
ite tree  with  the  red-tail,  while  the  goshawk 
and  bine-tailed  darter  prefer  the  matted 
tops  of  tall  pine-trees  for  their  building 
places.  These  trees  seem  to  be  selected  oil 
account  of  their  altitude  giving  a wide 
scope  of  vision,  as  they  overtop  the  sur- 
rounding forests,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  not  being  favorite  trees  with  the  opos- 
sums, raccoons,  atul  other  small  predatory 
animals. 

Cooper’s  hawk  (Jccipitet'  cooprri)  is  one  of 
the  finest  birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 
It  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  long 
slender  body,  twenty  inches  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  by  its  long  wings,  tail,  and  tarsi.  Its 
color  above  is  a rather  light  ashy  brown, 
growing  a shade  or  two  darker  on  the  head. 
Light  transverse  bunds  of  rufous  riud  white 


The  most  exciting  time  we  ever  had  with 
these  favorite  birds  was  in  a small  iticlosure 
where  there  stood  ten  or  fifteen  large  stacks 
of  wheat.  The  ducks  had  lit  on  these  stacks, 
and  were  busily  at  work  eating  the  graiu 
and  wrangling  over  t he  best  spots.  Will  and 
l slipped  up,  under  cover  of  a worm-fence, 
whose  corners  were  grow  n full  of  tall  elder 
bushes, and  let  drive,  pinning  a couple  to  the 
straw*  The  flock  was  startled,  ami  instant- 
ly took  to  wing,  but  so  completely  were  we 
hidden  by  the  bushes  that  they  soon  settled 
again  and  fell  to  work  on  the  w heat.  We  let 
lly  again  aud  again,  till  we  had  killed  seven 
ducks,  and  the  flock  was  frightened  away  by 
Will  in  his  eagerness  discovering  himself  in 
trying  to  shoot  two  urrow’s  before  the  birds 
took  to  wing. 

VL— A FELLOW-SPORTSMAN. 

A true  sportsman  will  admire  a hawk 
as  an  adroit  and  indefatigable  member  of 
the  bunting  profession. 

Somewhat  of  a pot- 
hunter, and  not  very 
part  i e u lar  a bou  t the 
Sunday  and  game  laws, 
the  hawk  may  be,  but 
nevertheless  he  is  to  bo 
admired  for  his  skill  and 
bravery,  his  persistent 
energy,  and  his  intiftctr- 
He  is  an  ex- 


lar  force, 
celleut  shot,  too,  randy 
missing  his  game  if  he 
has  a fair  chance.  It  is 
a beautiful  thing  to  see 
a goshawk  or  a blue- 
tailed  darter  change 
himself  into  a missile, 
and  descend  like  a bolt 
upon  his  prey. 

Watchfulness,  cau- 
tiousness, and  exceed- 
ing shyness  are  marked 
characteristics  of  the 
hawks,  and  it  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  add  that 
they  are  hold,  brave,  au- 
dacious, daring,  almost 
reckless.  While  it  is 
only  by  the  sharpest 
strategy  that  the  sports- 
man or  hunter  may  ever 
approach  nearer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  paces  of  a 
hawk,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  I have  seen 
a goshawk  pick  np  a 
chicken  within  a cane's 
reach  of  me,  and  escape 
with  the  prize. 

The  natural  home  of 
most  of  the  hawks  is 
in  the  deepest,  darkest 
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are  traced  on  its  under  plumage.  Its  flight ! 
is  rapid  and  graceful,  skimming  along  near  j 
the  ground,  wheeling  about  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  watchfulness  of  the  bird  is  only  j 
equaled  by  its  courage.  It  often  attacks, 
kills,  and  partially  devours  birds  and  other 
animals  larger  than  itself.  I once  found 
one  eating  an  opossum  which  would  have 
weighed  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  and  from 
the  marks  on  the  dead  animal's  body,  and 
traces  of  a hard  death-struggle  on  the 
ground,  I am  sure  the  hawk  had  attacked 
and  killed  this  victim.  I killed  the  hawk, 
and  found  that  it  barely  measured  twenty- 
nine  inches  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  its 
wings.  This  hawk's  tenacity  of  life  is  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  a cat.  I was  once 
hunting  meadow -larks  and  killdeers  in  a 
large  sedge  field,  when  one  of  Cooper's 
hawks  sailed  past  me  so  near  aud  so  leisure- 
ly that  I succeeded  in  driving  an  ounce  ar- 
row through  his  head  just  below  the  eyes, 
and  instead  of  dropping  dead,  as  one  would 
expect,  it  flew  in  a winding,  irregular  way 
for  several  hundred  yards,  and  lit  in  the 
top  of  a persimmon  - tree,  aud  refused  to 
come  down  till  I had  pierced  its  body  with 
two  more  shafts. 

The  sharp -shinned  hawk  (A.  fuscus)  is 
considerably  smaller  than  Cooper's  bird,  or 
rather  it  is  shorter  of  body,  being  only  about 
one  foot  long,  while  in  alar  extent  it  is  near- 
ly two  feet.  Its  upper  parts  are  brownish- 
black  tinged  with  a sort  of  ash-color,  while 
its  under  plumage  is  light  rufous  lined  with 
transverse  bands  of  white,  and  its  throat  is 
streaked  with  black.  Its  under  tail-coverts 
are  white.  Its  flight  is  slow  and  often  cir- 
cular, just  above  the  ground,  though  some- 
times it  darts  about  in  a zigzag  way,  chan- 
ging its  course  so  frequently  and  suddenly 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  it  with 
the  eye.  As  it  thus  drifts  about  in  the  air, 
its  eyes  are  scrutinizing  every  thing,  and 
ever  and  anon  it  fails,  like  a vertical  down- 
ward shot,  upon  a quail,  a frog,  a sparrow, 
or  a snake.  A friend  of  mine  once  saw’  a 
hawk  of  this  species  seize  a large  moccasiu 
or  adder,  and  soar  to  a considerable  height 
with  the  serpent  writhing  in  its  claws.  Sud- 
denly the  bird  closed  its  wings  and  fell  heav- 
ily to  the  ground.  My  friend  hurried  to  the 
spot,  and  found  the  hawk  quite  dead,  the 
snake  having  bitten  it  in  the  neck.  But 
the  unrelaxing  claws  of  the  brave  bird  were 
buried  in  the  vitals  of  its  venomous  victim, 
so  that  it  also  died.  I saw  one  once  trying 
in  vain  to  kill  a terrapin. 

YBL— THE  YELLOW-BILLET)  CUCKOO  AND 
TWO  FOREST  BOHEMIANS. 

Whoever  has  spent  a few’  summer  days  in 
our  forests,  especially  those  lying  in  the  hill 
country  south  of  the  Cumberland  range  of 
mountains,  has  been  startled  into  attentive- 
ness by  a strangely  hollow,  vibrating  voice 
that,  breaking  over  the  ripple  of  finch  songs, 


' went  beating  about  the  woods  in  half- 
| mournful,  half-defiant  echoes.  A Western 
j ornithologist  describes  this  sound  as  44  a 
j strange  hammering  or  pounding  note  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  woods  both  day  and 
night."  I have  never  heard  it  after  sun- 
down. It  is  the  voice  of  the  American  or 
yellow-billed  cuckoo  ( Cu  cuius  am  erica  n us ) — 
a bird  whose  habits  are  as  remarkable  as 
its  music  is  mournful  and  unique.  Restless, 
lonely,  spirit-like,  it  haunts  the  greenest  and 
pleasantest  places  of  the  woods,  often  in- 
vading our  orchards,  but  not  to  depredate. 
It  has  no  taste  for  the  racy  fruits  so  dearly 
loved  by  the  wood-pecker.  It  feeds  on  the 
most  loathsome  caterpillars  and  disgusting 
larvae,  seemingly  without  relish,  mechanic- 
ally. But,  after  all,  it  is  a handsome  bird, 
sleek  and  bright,  delicately  modeled  in  every 
respect,  and  its  plumage,  though  plain,  is 
beautiful.  The  bird  has  long  wing  feathers, 
a long  tail,  and  an  exceedingly  slender  body, 
the  latter  thickly  covered  with  a close-fit- 
ting dress  of  peculiarly  downy  feathers. 

When  Will  and  I get  into  the  summer 
woods  with  our  long-bows,  the  cuckoo  is  a 
favorite  object  of  chase.  We  like  him  be- 
cause he  is  easy  to  get  near  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  hit — two  qualities  giving  to  the  arch- 
er the  maximum  of  fun.  Carrying  the  bow 
and  quiver  is  not  in  the  least  like  carrying 
the  gun.  An  archer  in  the  woods  is  for  the 
time  an  ancient,  or  at  least  a medieval, 
huntsman.  He  enters  into  the  spirit  of  his 
sport,  wrapping  himself  in  a cocoon  of  Ar- 
cadian fancies.  He  thrids  the  cool  green 
ways  of  the  wood,  forgetful  of  steam-engine, 
printing-press,  the  electric  current,  and  dy- 
namite. Great  cities  and  splendid  homes 
mingle  not  in  his  visions.  He  is  a simple, 
innoceut  heathen.  His  life  for  the  time  is 
full  of  music.  It  is  said  that  the  clear,  sweet 
note  of  Diana's  bow-string  gave  birth  to  the 
i idea  of  stringed  musical  instruments,  and 
that  all  the  melody  of  guitar,  violin,  and 
piano,  which  now’  overlaps  and  entrances 
the  world,  comes  dowTn  from  that  one  spring 
of  music  far  back  in  the  dim  region  of  eld. 
The  sound  of  the  bow-string,  the  key-note 
of  all  music,  is  the  archer's  delight,  and  this 
is  why  I have  said  that  the  maximum  of 
sport  to  him  is  to  get  as  many  shots  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  a difficult  mark.  Not  so  with 
the  gunner.  He  is  modern  and  realistic ; 
he  wants  meat ; he  thinks  of  his  tooth ; he 
counts  how  much  his  ammunition  has  cost 
him,  and  glances  at  the  newspaper  market 
reports  to  see  what  his  birds  are  -worth. 

For  singular  habits  I place  the  blue  jay 
( Cyanurus  anstatus)  beside  the  cuckoo,  how- 
I beit  the  two  birds  are  as  different  in  every 
| respect  as  day  from  night.  The  blue  jay  is 
the  prettiest  of  the  American  cone-bills  (co- 
nirostres).  But  his  beauty  is  his  only  attrac- 
tion. His  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness, and  none  of  his  paths  are  peace. 
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large,  fierce.  Mid  radiaut;  his  bill  is  short 
and  strong.  The  common  cry  of  the  bine 
jay,  not  unlike  “ (le*jayf  de-ja>V w is  rather 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  but  bis  wheedling 
love-notes,  “ too- loo -too,  too-loo-loo,M  are 
tender  and  sweet.  The  building-place  of 
this  bird  in  on  the  low  strong  branches  of 
trees.  He  can  not  be  domesticated,  and  is 
not  like  himself  in  a cage. 

Will  and  1 once  visited  the  paradise  of 
birds— at  least  we  think  so.  It  was  a small 
delta  lying  between  two  little  brooks  that 


He  seems  to  have  no  conscience,  and  there- 
fore he  is  very  happy  all  the  time.  The 
colored  gentry  of  the  South  have  it  that  the 
blue  jay  owe*  to  the  devil  one  days  work  in 
each  week,  and  that  at  precisely  one  minute 
past  one  oTcloek  Frida/  morning  the  birds 
start  for  the  infernal  regions  to  render  the 
service  due.  Of  course  this  is  only  an  idle 
fancy,  sprung  from  the  brain  of  the  dreamy 
negro,  but  blue  jays  are  rather  scarce  on 
Fridays. 

The  bine  jay  is  a dandy,  a smart,  disagree- 
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fighting  9uc  of  ikofcja  sfilorrf  tight*  which 
mm# death  or  victory,  But  the  blue  jay 
was  the  master,  and  would  have  awn  made 
short  Work  (ft  ike  poor  cuckoo.  Will  saw 
this,  ami  before  1 eonid  interfere,  let  .drive 
an  arrosy  yi'hteli  .strfeched  h&tjjbl  birds  dead 
on  the  sjrctlL  Thl<*  w^s  the  last  allot  in  the 
jiaratiiae.  of  btrda.  We  fohuui  our  eabolotKsy 
caught  mud  saddled  our  popie^  rn*d  one  look 
hfehtud  bs  etf  Gie  wrchfml,  ab,d  xirim tl>  &t ' ike 
ftu*>i  iff  summer  wind  rolled  over  oa/^e.^et 
facek  north sViird.  and  ftAle  up  amoug 
the  gxeetl  foot-!)* 

M^antinve*  side  hy  aide  M WUEa  Wit  4au- 
^IchI  the  two  ferdUered  Bober* liaOb. 

VHL— F51  tOfi  WWW  WiTQ  r}m  TTIKKET. 

That  family  ofMrd*  called  by  the  natn- 
tAtikfc*  6A»- ’‘&  j%tirfcAe n t afire  bore 

m tho  iXi#ht\jti:' df  which  the  true 
ifpurt#ti»iui anil  1 am 
sure  m%. by  bat  Be  dell** 
timi*  meat  as  Imig  as  he  hu*<  room  fmr  &h- 
♦>l  her  morsel,  • Taking  it*  size  a ml  us  rare 
• flavor  hi  to  o.oosoleraiiiYo,  Mm\  wild  turkey 
( Myg<ilh>p<iw)  Mfr  perfi,*^ 
ieaii  game  hihifc.  Three,  mid  a half  feet 
long  and  fire  fret  in  alar 
eifTuiit,  if  p&cin  Weighs  over 
phnijiia  uvuixiiUpms* 
wherefore  H n il)  not  he  wuq- 
dbred;  at  that,  a sportsman, 
jf ' rmmsiders  the  hogging,  of  a 


kiudb  h;o1  <;oftie  to  nest  and  ngtentl  the 
tmiiimef v pfj d on g them  were  the*  flaitnt- 

iiig  jay  hint  the  mysterious  cuckoo,  f?®v 
thre«  d&y*  swa ' 'faktir  the  how  in  this  wild 
garden  oflWiU  ami  song,  himiiggreaf  spurt, 
tail!  adding;  uiubk  t«  mir  kmnv  kdge  of  the 
w ay*  *?f  the  kmf&  A Wttt  xiwtm  of  the  imi 
day  «f  «td*  0fcay  t yr$M  sitting  tinder  a pliitiR 
tree  enjoying  a- '.pipe,  and  Will  was  taking 
bis  siesta  beside  .me.  J\m%  before  me  ktfmi) 
a wumlt  Inoke  n-t»rpjK?d  red  dak,  in  whhik  1 
ebamc^ibi  dihhAVer  a eukkoa*#  you 

pi u«t  know  that  our  American  bird;  buil (Is 
its  own  pest  and  If  etches'  its  ii\vt\  yoan^)..  A 
Vet y ipta&eitj fig  scene  folipWctL  this 
$?y*  iH&toy-  &m>fl  a hi m i*y  cam**  $otie?ing 
along,  And  Bt  xui  A.lhntgli  uoar  the  ueOt;  la)- 

fcn  ^idp, 

and  uf  hxrod  WhhtAVUt.cblto^  hj^ii^kA  ^^re 
— **  b*iv  : l uhtv ; ; husTitesif;  on.  ha#el  < 

so  J,  gently  bhimk  Will  t*i  WOkh  him,  and 
pointful  to  the  tyy  • !!,’>.  ' 

’ • ^.^1.0^.. A .tt«:okon:^  n ost  up  ilijere^  with 

i;.-w&ikpeir^dl, '/  > 

u All  rigb>{TkAid  Will,  cIufobiHg  at  his 
bow  ; f ir  tap  fho  jay  *? 

But  I held  !>i*  arm. 

‘VLSI's  see  what  bell  do,'1  l added-  So 


t nrki  y stnwnthing  to  boaet  i*t 
Thi*  gexo^mt  appeamffee  of 
thn  wild  fn r k ey  is  ttlmbW. 
klontual  wit!)  that  «>/  Uie  An- 
mestic;  bird  oftli«  same  name, 
4 .Wt?ept ing  St 8 «i»lhri  Thu  game 
hii'tl  (8  invaHahly  hT  a ifisigy 
id  nek  * Thd  *n^ale,  !iV»woi  v er; 
at  c^rfidh  soasona  m.  gh>say 
and  ftlriimt-  beautiful. 

Thu  wild  turkey  isiV^t  bn'- 
nemri  b*;  e>tn)r.t/ai;)b  th^  fatui 
i-r.  net  far  dmtb.pt  when  nr 

Hnfytis  mdrkpti»* 

K&  w %wrp** 

mfWr  erew 

in  any  turkeys  bagged  us  a 
sea*ni!i. 

Aftfcr  the  yoting  turkey  a 
a ro  ha  te lied,  tho  ttjofher  bird 
makes  them  the  objects  of 
heir  most  constant  solicit  odd 
a lid  care.  She  creeps  stealrhe 
By  ahont  letpUbg,  ihem  »)iio 

The- dr-o.scHt:  nVhU^^.^viliie 
ytjnii&k;  pigi  i?g y& *rRf r Ip'/  ^ 
l*-*\y,  tender  «,v ;iy  , a) Akol, 
and  4>t  fh.e 

:^f  gives  tltuhA  ftVghai  winch 
^rida  them 

nutilhyu  Y>u>ft  ciut*k  «he  calls 
them  forth. 
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X .finally  secured  Lin.i,  iiu(l  often  in  hunting 

with  the  bog-bow  and  arrows  I Layer  f6tt bit 

It  a-  g owl  p]au,  vrb^ii  a rabtbf  Lka  beefy 
wounded  &ii4  Laa  jttiiiLs  oho  turn,  t*  stand 
an*]  await  life  m-appe\a  r»wre  at  any  point  hi 
the ; rjrela,  while  another  fulbw&oti  bis  track. 
I fejodbctt  a singular  ioeiilecit  cunnetdCii 
with  if  Lis  poeiiliov  holbtvjKo  iJiaract  eristic  of 
the  rhbbU  tLh'lt  I wilt  relate  it  af  illuHt  mil  vo 
of  us  roulish  «irn|»licity  as'WcH  as  of  tlie/urn 
tiring  energy  <if  u wei)seL  I stuhiUng 
near  a wurnv  Fence  that  in  dose  da  small 
patch  of  Wheat  Ju«t'  begin  til ug  to  b*«Hd» 


tbd  **  fixipr  tyorfc  fcliau 

alrootiog  tfcfoiu.  Yon  can  vfcrv  rarely  got 
sight  of  them  din  the  gbiui»»L  hut  when 
startled  by  a email  ting,  the  thick  Witt  geuer- 
ally  rioe  anti  light  mo ug  tb»  lower  brandi- 
es >\€  tL*t  ixe^st  fre-es, vfhmo  if  you  are 
■goitre  wire  shots. 

; : '/  ix~tor  oray  ttAmmv 

The  bare  ha«  oJ wa>&  been  txmHderej]  the 
irir^t  timfd  of  mimials*.  as  well  us  the  niost 
tender.  “My  hare/'  \vn* 
i be  yery  sudicst  /.hid 
sweetest  pi i rase  hi  the  v#  #•*  - 

Roman  language;,  la  the  #.$  V <#  v/j$S 
days  of  the  empire.  A/#  &-  .;iara|| 

pn*  were  flu?  words  of  eo-  \ 
tb-arment  hjemlnd  into 
the  dauisefs  ear  by  the  ' ; 

todoii  die  Uigu.  The  my 

sou  ei  tiii«  \vifl  he  wet! 

imd*rsi<«*d  by  whnms»v 

ever  Las  bud  the  i**  rjol- 

sif^]ii<ia»u]^o'Moyohtlng  • . « 

a Ltxdled  ntbhtt  aft&Mkv 

^erveilwUh  : gfayyy  bH  y i 

;'Jfte'.  ritLid^voye.'if  w* 
folbw  the  n iitnr&l 
tho  ha  re . i s fim  ltd  »>  v e r> 

pair  'd  fhe  M:rU e*(  ^t;»i i h, 

from  Florida  to  Hie  g>/eat  • . '•*'••:• 7*  ^ J offij 

lakes  of  t fie  North.  YVilh 

tin  Os  a'  people  tile  bftijm 

is  rabbit , iio fiiiitteivtvLbt  -/ 

the  zoologist ?» 'baVyBii^;.  / :# 

ami  lit*  ingitet  limy  many 
■ v «t uviley  ' thay  hit  found  ;'•/ ' * ><y .: ?&#?  !****'': y. * 
buy  the  biinfer  kbojv*!  ' :V  ,y:''r-u'7  . 
the  gray  rabbit  from  the 


KAUltlT  WKAfetl- 


1»tWti  hare  im  wvll  m tie 
known  d svoodeoek  froai  a parji^ge  j-tind 
the  epicure  disgusted  at  once  Wlupt  he 
'rt mis  timr  his  ^rvani  has/  ptirohased  a long-' 
iegged  wood  ra bhU,  ($4:0#  <$uiyi< a nwt)  iq* 
»tesid  «l  the  delieaiely  pimcMed  gray  . rabbit 
(/,.  v.ijJiUiiiettM),  Urn  irvdv/iveeo  >ii  their ■ Jfavor 
and  •'•&!*-'  eoiiftiiston&y-'  -tif  their  being 

>1  nifcc  .marked.  "T-’-V'*';  . v - 

lu  the  SontUeru  ftlatesr  \rt\oro  tiw  (ormtii 
are  thickly  grown  with  piiie  amforbrnshy 
rabbit*  nro  cueeedingly  jiamyrmw/ftird  yon 
may  •every  where  iteo  tlieJr  paths  irrnwsiiig 
and  reiTi  Basing  eiR-l*  ot  her,  Taking:  ad  ran* 
tag*  of  ilila  Stab  it  of  following  certuld  welh 
defineit  tmils,  the  negroes  of  the Stmlh  Hdife 
and  trap  large  numbers  of  them. 

Tia tbits  havej  especially ^ when  wounded, 
an  uietplicable  bghit  of  rfidbiug  in  a irireuif 
of  only  a fe  w hundred  feet  in  diauiertd,  I. 
once  followed  one  seventeen  tiiiie»  r*itmd  tbo 
periphery  » »f  tw nacres  of  brushy  bud  liefo>e. 


watching  for  u rjuad  wldidtl  was  «leeoy*ngf 
when  a ji\ hhit rail  fitiS f tiu> f ki^jp iy i gibe r wi?*\i i 
the  fence  and  lUe  dense  wall  of  grium  wheat. 
If  Idu  the  .yeasdh  tor  i*ajdVit- 

tthuotbi^  I ullhwed  If  to  g<v  vmlntrnicd 
to  my^U^prffoj  ip  ^ Second  **r  00,  a 'smaU  , 
brown  wtswl  ntshf.d  l*y.  fnllnu iug  tondly 
on  the  track  of  file  flying  gome,  3.  ieu-i  ;».n 
arrow  at  fhe  earn  eat  ii  Hb'fhi  ! 

it.  A fexv  n)onj<>n t x e.lap^tlVatxd  ^ * 

having  niadg  the 

mn  by  rue,  1 'looked  *tbh' 

wca^dt  mrtl  gbt  aurd  he^«6^^K'fev^biife, 
lug  f lu?  arrow  ill  the  griviitid  jdsr  iu  front'  of  • 
him.  lie  did  hot  e>eii  Iblf,  Idd  rfihnbig 
right  i*vor  thg  ftliaft;  Jkepi-  bh  ••  w'diifi  bhioxe 
of  hie  intoiofed  victim.  1 ton nd  ?vbd  .rojipd 
that  little;  held  went  puc/ou.'r  and  pMr;n*o;t4 
t i 11  the  eireui  t li  «d  1 H*od  blade  no  .less  than, 
a dor.eo  times  Finally,  dvH|Odfiiig  df  lieing 
able  til!  bit ; ,tlj|e ■ with  an  arrow  while 
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it  was  running,  I seized  a club,  and,  watch- 
ing for  it  again,  rushed  after  it  as  it  passed, 
intending  to  overtake  and  kill  it.  My  move- 
ment, while  it  did  not  in  the  least  startle  or 
discomfit  the  weasel,  caused  the  rabbit  to 
break  into  the  wheat,  and  start  diagonally 
across  tlie  field,  and  the  weasel  following, 
both  were  at  once  out  of  my  sight.  In  less 
than  ten  seconds  I heard  the  rabbit  squeal, 
and  knew  the  race  was  over.  Hurrying, 
club  in  hand,  to  the  spot,  I found  the  game’s 
throat  cut  and  the  weasel  very  complacent- 
ly sucking  its  blood.  My  cudgel  soon  made 
an  end  of  the  little  vampire. 

XL— AMONG  THE  SQUIRRELS. 

About  the  time  when  the  moist  places  of 
the  hollows  and  fiats  of  our  woods  begiu  to 
force  the  buds  of  the  red  elms  aud  swamp- 
maples  to  expand  into  tufts  of  exquisitely 
soft  and  tender  leaves ; when  the  crow-foot 
and  the  turkey-pea  are  in  full  bloom ; when 
the  days  are  languid  and  warm,  and  the 
nights  have  a lingering  touch  of  chilliness 
in  them  ; when  the  sun  comes  up  clear  and 
yellow,  and  starts  the  fog  upward  from  the 
dewy  meadows  aud  fallow  lands — at  such 
time,  and  fully  alive  to  the  joyful  influence 
of  the  season,  the  young  squirrels  come 
forth,  about  half  grown,  to  frisk  and  frolic, 
to  nibble  fresh  buds  and  young  leaves,  to 
quack  and  squeal,*  and  chase  each  other  up 
and  down  the  trees,  and — to  be  shot  by  the 
wary  sportsman.  Broiled  squirrel,  if  the 
game  is  not  over  six  months  old,  is  deli- 
ciously toothsome,  but  when  under  three 
months  of  age,  every  mouthful  is  to  the  epi- 
cure what  opium  is  to  the  dreamer  of  the 
Orient,  something  to  make  him  forget  care 
and  love  life — for  the  sake  of  eating. 

The  largest  of  our  squirrels,  here  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  fox-squirrel  {Sdurus  mU 
pinus),  found  in  the  Southern  States  from 
North  Carolina  to  Western  Texas.  It  seems 
to  me  a distinct  species.  Its  habits  are  pe- 
culiarly its  own  in  many  respects,  aud  the 
shape  of  its  head,  its  heavy  dog-like  limbs 
aud  body,  its  habitat  (the  high  dry  pine  and 
black-jack  hills),  all  considered  together, 
with  its  black  ears  aud  nose  tipped  with 
white,  have  clearly  settled  its  claim  for  sepa- 
rate individuality  of  species. 

When  quite  young  the  fox-squirrel  is  tol- 
erable for  the  table,  but  the  lobster-like 
redness  of  his  bones  is  disgusting  to  many. 
His  food  is  principally  acorns,  chestnuts, 
and  hickory-nuts.  These  he  hunts  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  summer,  seeming  to  have  no 
inclination  to  store  away  any  food  for  bad 
weather.  He  has  his  den  usually  in  the 
hollow  of  a low  scrubby  black-jack  or  post- 
oak tree,  near  or  on  the  very  crown  of  a high 
windy  hill  or  ridge. 

This  squirrel  is  as  tenacious  of  life  as  a 
cat.  I pinned  one  through  the  ribs  once 
with  a two-ounce  steel-pointed  arrow  with- 


out so  much  as  knocking  him  off  the  bough 
on  which  he  sat.  It  took  two  heavy  thwacks 
from  two-ounce  pewter-headed  shafts  to 
bring  him  down.  I am  sure  the  fox-squir- 
rel lives  to  a great  age.  An  old  negro  in- 
formed me  that  he  knew  of  one  that  for 
eighteen  years  had  lived  all  alone  in  a cer- 
tain old  tree  on  a hill  back  of  his  cabin,  and 
I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
story. 

The  cat-squirrel  (5.  ctwereua),  erroneously 
called  fox-squirrel  by  some,  is  rather  small- 
er than  the  species  above  described,  and  has 
a broader,  more  cat-like  head.  Its  color  is 
ashy  gray  mixed  with  yellow  on  the  back, 
tawny  or  yellowish-brown  on  the  sides  and 
under  parts.  This  species  haunts  thinly 
wooded  districts,  preferring  a fiat  country 
and  large  trees.  It  eats  nuts,  acorns,  larvse, 
and  often  makes  great  havoc  in  fields  of 
Indian  corn.  It  is  not  so  wild  as  the  fox- 
squirrel,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  very 
near  the  houses  and  grain-cribs  of  farmers 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  When 
young  it  is  good  for  the  table,  but  not  so 
tender,  juicy,  and  sweet  as  some  of  the 
smaller  squirrels.  Rapid  of  foot,  nimble  and 
strong,  the  cat-squirrel  skims  along  the 
grouud  or  darts  from  root  to  top  of  a tree 
like  a yellow  flash  of  light.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  seen  it  called  clumsy  and  slow  of  mo- 
tion. It  is  a wary,  watchful  little  animal, 
fully  versed  in  the  craft  of  all  wild  things. 
You  rarely  see  one  unless  it  is  when  he  is  on 
the  ground,  and  then  he  quickly  scampers 
to  a tree,  and  from  that  moment  keeps  the 
trunk  betwixt  you  and  him.  Of  course  he 
is  difficult  to  shoot,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
great  fun  to  hunt  him.  In  the  beech  and 
white-oak  flats  of  Indiana,  Will  and  I have 
lost  more  arrows  after  cat-squirrels,  and 
strained  our  bows  to  less  profit  financially, 
than  it  would  be  prudent  for  me  to  carefully 
estimate. 

The  gray  squirrel  ( S . migratorius)  gives  us 
fine  sport,  and  sweet,  delicious  broils.  Ap- 
proach one  of  these  little  fellows  carefully, 
^and  he  rarely  climbs  higher  than  the  first 
strong  limb  of  the  tree  he  takes.  In  fact, 
I have  often  knocked  them  from  logs,  and 
bowled  them  over  while  on  the  ground.  I 
saw  Will  shoot  from  behind  the  corner  of  a 
worm-fence  and  kill  one  on  a stake  not  more 
than  sixteen  feet  distant. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  very  quick  in  his 
movements,  sometimes  dodging  an  arrow 
sent  with  all  the  force  of  a ninety-pound 
; bow.  But  he  is  as  curious  to  know  all  that 
is  going  on  as  an  antelope  or  a woman.  I 
killed  one  at  the  tenth  shot  once,  he  poking 
his  head  from  behind  a tree  to  gaze  at  me 
after  each  shot,  the  last  one  excepted,  it 
knocking  his  head  entirely  off. 

The  ground-squirrel — Tamias  ( S .)  striatus 
— is  the  little  brown  and  dark  striped  fei- 
! low,  the  chipmunk  of  our  fences,  wood-piles, 
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fields,  and  deaden ings.  His 
cluck  is  the  most  familiar 
sound  heard  in  our  rural  dis- 
t riots,  the  note  of  the  red- 
headed  woodpecker  excepted. 

He  is  a size  smaller  than  the 

chtokaree,  or  mount ain  squir- 

re  l,  feeds  on  nuts,  acorns,  and  . -iff 

grain,  and  is  by  most  farmers 

considered  an  irrepressible 

pest.  . ^ 

The  flying-squirrel  ( Piero- 
my*  rolucvllu)  is  little  larger 
than  a large  mouse,  light  gray  on  t in  back 
and  silver  white  below.  It  has  rnt  like  * yes, 
and  a singular  membrane  or  dap  at  each 
side  running  from  the  fore  to  tlio  hind  legs. 
It  seems  to  me  of  little  kin  to  the  squirrels 
proper — scarcely  as  much  as  the  owl  is  to  j 
the  eagle.  It  is  strictly  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  and,  like  the  hut,  spend-  the  day* 
time  sleeping  in  dark  places — holes  in  trees, 
ami  behind  loose  hark  in  deadening*.  I have  j 
seen  them  from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  North- 
ern bike  regions.  In  the  hill  country  of  the 
South,  where  most  people  live 
in  open  log-houses,  the  dying-  ** 

squirrels  are  sometimes  more  t y y 

troublesome  to  housewives 
than  rats.  While  Will  and 
1 were  sojourning  in  Chero- 
kee,  Georgia,  the  family  with 
whom  we  were  living  became  a 

greatly  annoyed  by  the  night-  . * I 
\y  visits  of  a swarm  of  these 
winged  rodents.  They  came  y T 
into  the  house,  squeaked  ami 
chattered,  used  their  teeth  on 
every  thing  they  found,  cut  clothing  and 
table  linen  to  pieces,  ami,  despite  a cat  or 
two,  ran  about  the  floors  and  up  and  down 
the  walls  all  night  long.  Finally,  thorough- 
ly held  on  putting  a stop  to  their  orgies,  Will 
and  I one  bright  moon-lit  night  watched 
for  them,  and  found  that  most  of  them  came 
from  an  old  dead  pine  stump,  some  fifty  feet 
high  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  stood 
fifty  yards  from  the  house.  Early  the  next 
morning  onr  bows  were  strung  and  business 
commenced.  We  found  the  old  stmup  lit- 
erally honey-combed  with  holes  niude  by 
woodpeckers.  In  those  the  flying-squirrels 
had  taken  up  their  abode.  A heavy  blow  on 
the  stump  with  the  back  of  an  axe  brought 
half  a dozen  of  the  frightened  little  pests, 
each  one  running  to  the  top  and  sailing  off, 
falling  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 


degrees,  float- 
ing down  gen- 
tly like  a dry 
leaf.  Most 
of  them  lit  -0s 
on  neigh  bor 
ing  trees, 
from  which 
Will  «rvd  1 took 
great  delight 
in  knocking 
them.  We  kill- 


ed that  morning  ft  great  nnmber  of  flying- 
squirrels,  ami  after  that  onr  sleep  was  peace- 
ful, au<l  our  dreams  uninterrupted  by  their 
clatter.  Beside*,  we  rceei  ved  a vote  of  thanks 
from f he  family  we  had  thus  relieved. 

The  cool  green  ways  of  our  woods  have 
no  livelier  or  more  interesting  inhabitants 
than  the  squirrels,  and,  if  we  except  a few 
game  birds,  the  sportsman  finds  no  animal 
that  offers  finer  sport  or  sweeter  meat.  Of 
all  the  merry  days  spent  by  Will  and  me  in 
our  woods  and  fields  with  bow  and  quiver, 
those  are  about  the  merriest  which  inclose 
our  life  among  the  squirrels.  This  is,  per- 
haps, much  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
sons for  hunting  these  active  little  fellows 
fall  in  the  two  finest  stretches  of  weather 
seen  iu  our  climate — the  last  days  of  spring, 
and  the  early  ripening  time  of  uutmnu. 
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oi.urp  bwaLuow'*  a Kyr. 


IN  my  first  article  on  birds1  nests.  in  the  June 
number,  I divided  them  into  four  classes- 
those  supported  from  beneath,  those  supported 
from  above  (or  pensile),  those  supported  on  one 
side,  and  those  which  are  excavations  in  earth  or 
wood.  The  first  two  classes  I treated  in  that  ar- 
ticle; the  last  two  are  the  subjects  of  this  paper. 


DOUBLE  NEftT, 


8Etmo»  or  GOLDEN- W1NUKH  woodpecker's 
VEST. 
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established  along  the  Atlantic  shores”  (this 
being  written  in  1825).  I believe,  there- 
fore, that  these  birds  originally  lived  among 
the  bluffs  and  cliffs  of  the  West,  were  reach- 
ed by  the  tide  of  advancing  civilization, 
were  attracted  by  the  facilities  which  man’s 
belongings  offered  to  them,  and,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  travelled  toward  the  At- 
lantic, seeking  and  finding  further  accom- 
modations. On  the  other  hand,  even  in  the 
last  century  the  white-breasted  swallows, 
pdrple  martins,  and  chimney  swifts  had 
deserted  in  a great  measure  their  nesting- 
places  in  hollow  trees  and  stumps  to  occu- 
py bird-boxes  and  chimneys,  while  the  bam 
swallows,  whioh  were  probably  indigenous 
to  the  Eastern  United  States,  were  estab- 
lished in  bams,  in  which,  as  now,  they  built 
their  nests  on  the  inside  beams  and  rafters. 

The  cliff  swallows  show  wonderfully  the 
influence  of  man’s  progress,  having  not 
only  extended  their  range  (as  I am  led  to 
believe)  many  hundred  miles,  but  having 
modified  very  materially  their  architecture. 
Their  nests  are  built  chiefly  of  mortar  or 
plaster,  of  which  mud  or  clay  is  the  basis, 
and  which  becomes  hard,  though  rather 
brittle,  when  dried  by  the  atmosphere  or 
baked  by  the  sun.  Their  strength  is  due  to 
the  adhesive  and  cohesive  force  of  this  ma- 
terial. When  built  on  cliffs,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture,  they  are  shaped 
like  a round  flask,  often  with  a neck,  through 
which  is  the  entrance.  As  built  in  New 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  they  are  more  open,  and  have  no 
neck,  being  protected  above  by  the  project- 
ing roof  of  the  building,  under  the  eaves  of 
which  they  are  placed.  The  eggs  are  white, 
with  brown  and  lilac  spots  and  speckles, 
but  are  not  ordinarily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  bam  swallows,  whose  nests  are 
always  inside  of  buildings  (as  those  of  the 
eaves  swallows  seldom  are). 

Even  more  interesting  are  the  nests  of 
the  chimney  swifts,  popularly  known  as 
-swallows,  though  not  such  from  a scientific 
point  of  view.  At  a distance  they  may  eas- 
ily be  recognized  by  their  nervous  flight, 
long  wings,  and  apparent  want  of  tail.  If 
examined  closely,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  a 
very  dull  brown,  and  to  have  the  shafts  of 
their  tail  feathers  projecting  beyond  the 
web,  so  that  they  can  more  easily  support 
themselves  when  clinging  to  an  upright 
surface.  They  have  made  the  bold  experi- 
ment of  using  chimneys  instead  of  hollow 
trees  for  nesting-places,  and  have  succeeded 
admirably,  having  begun  so  early  that,  so 
far  as  I know,  they  have  never  been  known 
to  naturalists  under  any  other  popular  name 
than  that  of  chimney-swallow.  Their  nests 
are  made  of  small  sticks,  which  the  birds 
break  off  from  tree-tops  while  flying,  and 
these  are  held  together  and  to  the  wall  by 
a sticky  saliva  (of  which  the  “ edible  birds’ 
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nests”  of  the  East  are  altogether  made). 
Their  eggs  are  white,  and  long  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth. 

Though  several  swallows  retain  their 
primitive  habits  of  nesting  to  a limited  ex- 
tent, and  in  limited  tracts  of  country,  the 
common  grayish  and  white  bank  swallows 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  retained  them 
altogether.  They  continue,  in  settlements 
of  various  sizes,  to  make  their  burrows  in 
banks  of  sand  or  gravel,  choosing  most  oft- 
en those  near  water,  less  often  those  on 
road-sides.  The  study  of  their  excavations 
is  quite  endless,  owing  to  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  mutt  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  I shall  not  try  here  to  enter 
into  its  details.  The  care  of  the  birds  in 
building  is  to  reach  a stratum  of  firm  earth, 
from  which  pebbles  can  not  drop  upon  their 
eggs.  For  this  purpose  they  sometimes  dig 
inward  three  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  bur- 
row are  placed  a few  materials,  upon  which 
the  delicate  white  eggs  are  laid.  The  en- 
trances are  from  two  to  three  inches  wide, 
often  circular,  and  sometimes  within  a foot 
or  two  of  one  another.  The  burrows  vary 
in  construction  and  depth,  but  are  usually 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long. 

On  the  shores  of  some  lake  or  mill-pond 
a solitary  burrow,  much  larger  and  deeper 
than  those  just  described,  may  often  be 
found — that  of  the  kingfisher.  This  bird  was 
formerly  supposed  to  lead  a most  eccentric 
life,  having  power  to  calm  the  waves  when 
he  wanted  to  fish,  and  intrusting  to  them 
his  nest,  which  was  said  to  float  about  with 
the  eggs  and  young.  As  the  kingfishers  can 
swim  but  very  little,  the  young,  according 
to  the  fable,  must  have  led  a very  precarious 
life ; but  nowadays,  since  romance  has  giv- 
en way  to  practical  comforts,  the  kingfishers 
lay  their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  children 
in  dry  and  roomy  nurseries,  with  water  no 
nearer  than  the  necessity  of  food  requires. 
They  feed  on  small  fish,  and  capture  them 
by  plunging  into  water,  their  plumage  be- 
ing so  oily  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  out.  They  may  be  recognized  by 
their  very  short  legs,  their  large  head,  with 
its  rough  crest  of  loose  feathers,  and  by 
their  peculiar  cry,  like  a watchman’s  rattle. 
Though  their  feet  are  weak,  their  bill  is 
large,  sharp,  and  strong,  and  they  use  both 
in  making  their  excavations.  Any  other 
person  than  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  will 
do  better  to  accept  another’s  account  of 
these  burrows,  than  to  try  to  find  out  all 
about  them  himself,  unless  he  prefers  dig- 
ging four  or  five  feet  into  a sand  bank.  The 
kingfisher’s  eggs  are  white,  like  those  of  the 
bank  swallows,  but  are  about  twice  as  long, 
and  have  four  times  as  much  bulk. 

There  are  only  two  birds  in  New  England 
which  make  burrows,  and  I therefore  pass  on 
to  the  woodpeckers,  who  are  carpenters  and 
clever  architects.  They  gain  a living  for  the 
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most  part  by  hopping  about  trunks  and 
limbs,  supporting  themselves  with  their  stiff 
tail  feathers,  and  picking  small  insects  from 
the  bark,  or  extracting  grubs  from  beneath 
it  by  boring,  or  rather  chiseling,  small  holes, 
which  are  not,  I believe,  injurious  to  orchard 
trees  or  others. 

The  golden-winged  woodpeckers  have  a 
pointed  and  rather  long  bill,  partly  adapted 
to  their  habit  of  feeding  on  ants  from  the 
ground,  but  yet  a very  strong  one.  In  spring 
they  generally  choose  a sound,  hard-wood 
tree  in  which  to  make  their  nest,  and  go  to 
work  on  the  trunk  at  some  height  from  the 
ground.  They  dig  inward  a few  inches,  and 
then  downward,  sometimes  more  than  two 
feet,  but  commonly  much  less 'than  that. 
The  passage  made  varies  considerably  in 
shape,  but  is  always  enlarged  toward  the 
end,  as  seen  in  one  of  our  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
woodpecker’s  nest.  So  hard  is  the  work 
that  the  birds  can  finish  it  only  by  perse- 
vering for  two  or  three  weeks ; and  yet  very 
often,  alarmed  by  being  watched  or  found 
out,  or  dissatisfied  with  their  first  choice  of 
a position,  they  abandon  a begun  or  half- 
finished  excavation  to  make  another,  some- 
times in  a different  part  of  the  same  tree. 
They  never  advance,  so  far  as  I have  ob- 
served, more  than  two  inches  in  one  day, 
and  they  rarely  accomplish  so  much  as  that. 
They  work  chiefly  in  the  morning,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part,  and  do  not  work  at  all 
steadily  throughout  the  day.  While  mak- 
ing the  entrance  they  cling  to  the  trunk, 
and  deliver  sharp  blows  after  drawing  back 
the  head;  a chip  is  then  broken  off  and 
dropped  to  the  ground,  where,  together  with 
its  fellows,  it  betrays  to  the  observant  pass- 
er-by the  nest  above.  As  the  hole  is  deep- 
ened, the  birds  can  not  be  seen  at  work,  but 
now  and  then  they  come*  out  to  drop  the 
chips.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  they 
hear  one’s  approach,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  turn  round  to  fly  out  or  to  show  their 
heads  at  the  entrance.  Watch  a woodpeck- 
er go  in;  throw  a stone  against  the  tree, 
and  instantly  the  bird  is  out  again.  When 
the  excavation  is  finished,  the  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  chips  at  the  bottom,  no  lining  ever 
being  used.  These  eggs,  like  those  of  all 
woodpeckers,  are  smooth-shelled  and  pure 
white.  On  examining  the  nest,  one  is  struck 
with  its  symmetry  and  finish.  The  entrance, 
about  three  inches  wide,  is  sometimes  circu- 
lar, but  often  is  an  arch,  as  . represented  in 
the  engraving. 

The  nest  of  the  downy  woodpecker  (which 
has  a bill  blunted  at  the  end,  or  “ trun- 
cated”) is  similar,  but  much  smaller.  The 
entrance,  which  is  circular,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
sometimes  so  narrow  as  to  make  one  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  possibility  of  its  owner  pass- 
ing through.  The  nest  is  usually  made  in 


a partially  decayed  tree,  and  sometimes  in 
an  old  post.  It  may  most  often  be  found  in 
a birch,  poplar,  or  button-wood  tree,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  a branch  instead  of  in  the 
trunk.  The  architects  choose  their  build- 
ing site  with  care  and  instinctive  skill.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  their  loud 
rapping  in  early  spring  is  made  for  the  sake 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  any  wood : it  is 
made  by  the  male  and  female  when  calling 
to  one  another. 

As  the  woodpeckers  sometimes  content 
themselves  with  a natural  cavity,  so  the  little 
chickadees  (with  black  crown  and  throat), 
which  almost  always  do  so,  or  which  are  glad 
to  find  a commodious  but  deserted  wood- 
pecker’s home,  sometimes  spend  much  time 
and  labor  in  making  an  excavation  for 
themselves,  with  a neat  entrance  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  itself  rare- 
ly more  than  six  inches  deep.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  they  make  an  inner  nest  of  any 
warm  materials  which  they  can  find — moss, 
wool,  feathers,  hairs,  etc. — and  lay  six  or 
more  small  white  eggs  with  brown  speckles. 
The  shell  is  so  thin  that  the  yolk  shines 
through,  giving  to  the  eggs  before  blowing . 
a delicate  blush.  The  same  is  observable 
in  the  woodpeckers’  and  many  other  eggs, 
which  often  lose  much  of  their  natural 
beauty  when  prepared  for  the  cabinet.  No 
birds  are  more  tender-hearted  parents  than 
the  chickadees.  If  you  break  up  their  nest 
or  take  their  eggs,  they  follow  you  along 
the  wood  path,  now  silent,  and  now  uttering 
such  a sweet,  plaintive  whistle  that  you  re- 
pent of  the  mischief  done,  and  regret  that  it 
is  too  late  to  repair  it. 

Many  birds  make  use  of  natural  cavities* 
for  nurseries,  but  the  smaller  kinds  always 
line  them  at  the  bottom,  or,  in  other  words, 
build  their  nests  in  the  hollows.  The  blue- 
birds are  among  these  latter,  and  among  the 
very  first  birds  to  begin  housekeeping  in 
spring.  Sometimes  they  use  a bird-box,  but 
more  often  an  old  apple-tree  or  fence  post. 
They  are  careful  in  their  choice,  and  may  be 
seen  in  March  or  April  wandering  in  pairs 
through  orchards  and  along  fences  hunting 
for  a home.  On  finding  one,  they  spend  a few 
days  in  making  it  warm  and  dry ; the  female 
then  lays  four  or  five  light  blue  eggs.  In 
the  same  class  are  the  great  crested  fly-catch- 
ers, which  are  not  very  common,  but  are  well 
known  on  account  of  their  peculiar  nest. 
Their  eggs  are  very  handsome,  being  buff  or 
creamy,  streaked  and'“  scratched”  with  pur- 
plish and  a winy  brown.  The  nests  are 
nearly  always  composed  partly  of  a cast-off 
snake-skin. 

Some  of  our  wrens  also  build  in  holes,  such 
as  the  great  Carolina  wrens  (common  to  the 
southward  of  New  England,  but  extremely 


* Snch  nests  should  be  ranked  as  a fifth  class.  See 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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rare  in  it),  the  winter  wrens,  and  the  common 
house  wrens.  A nest  of  the  winter  wren 
which  I found  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire  is  extremely  interesting 
from  the  care  with  which  it  was  concealed. 
It  was  in  a retired  part  of  a swampy  tract 
of  woodland,  in  a spot  with  a confusion  of 
fallen  trunks  and  branches,  and  in  a low, 
moss-covered  stump.  The  stump  I have  still ; 
but,  without  pulling  it  to  pieces,  few  persons 
would  find  readily  the  home  within,  for  the 
entrance  is  only  an  inch  wide,  and  is  cover- 
ed by  a piece  of  hanging  moss.  The  cavity 
inside  is  thickly  lined  with  feathers,  as  one 
finds  on  inserting  a finger.  I should  not 
have  found  the  nest,  after  being  attracted  to 
its  neighborhood  by  the  singing  male,  had  I 
not  seen  the  female  at  work  and  going  in 
and  out. 

The  common  house  wrens  (small  and 
brown,  with  dark  transverse  waves)  are 
characterized  more  than  any  other  of  my 
feathered  friends  by  pertinacity.  Their 
conduct  at  the  time  of  nest-building  is  oft- 
en extraordinary.  Almost  as  often  as  not 
they  begin  by  a quarrel,  in  which  they  are 
generally  to  blame,  but  are  also  successful. 
Sometimes  they  wish  to  obtain  a ready  fur- 
nished house,  and,  finding  none  unoccupied, 
take  possession  of  the  most  attractive  which 
they  can  find  in  the  absence  of  its  owners, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  proprietors  are  so 
persistently  rude  as  generally  to  drive  them 
away.  Sometimes  they  merely  take  a fan- 
cy to  the  situation  of  a neighbor’s  home, 
and,  having  seized  upon  the  latter,  pull  it 
to  pieces  to  make  room  for  a new  structure, 
or  fill  it  up  with  rubbish  of  their  own  col- 
lecting that  it  may  be  small  enough  for 
them,  for  they  quarrel  with  much  larger 
birds  than  themselves.  When  they  build 
their  nest  peaceably,  though  they  some- 
times choose  a simple  cavity  in  wood,  they 
are  addicted  to  choosing  extraordinary  situ- 
ations, and,  having  once  carried  in  their  ma- 
terials (sticks  and  twigs,  afterward  to  be 
lined  warmly),  they  are  not  disconcerted  by 
having  them  removed,  but  persist  many 
times  in  replacing  them.  I give  below  a 
partial  list  of  the  interesting  situations  in 
which  the  house  wren’s  nest  has  been  found, 
and  I do  not  doubt  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tended over  a page : an  old  hat,  the  sleeve 
of  a coat,  a tin  spout,  a broken  jar,  the 
space  between  two  cogs  of  a disused  mill- 
wheel, the  “ box”  of  a carriage,  a stove,  a 
ventilator,  a wooden  pump,  a basket,  a 
milk  can,  etc. 

I shall  close  this  article  by  a conundrum 
and  its  answer.  What  birds  lay  their  eggs 
in  a nest,  yet  build  no  nest  nor  use  an  old 
one,  do  not  sit  upon  their  eggs,  though 
these  are  not  hatched  by  the  sun,  and  nev- 
er feed  their  young  T Secondly,  how  is  all 
this  brought  about  f The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is — the  cow-birds.  The  answer  to 


the  second  is  longer.  It  may  not  seem  ap- 
propriate to  speak  at  length,  in  an  article 
on  bird  architecture,  of  birds  who  build 
nothing ; but  closely  connected  with  them 
is  the  subject  of  tico-story  birds’  nests.  The 
cow -buntings  do  not  mate  as  most  other 
wild  birds  do,  but  in  spring  and  summer 
commonly  form  small  flocks.  Neither  male 
nor  female  show  any  affeotion  toward  one  % 
another,  nor  toward  their  young.  The  fe-  * 
male,  when  ready  to  lay,  becomes  very 
nervous,  as  is  natural  to  a mother  who  has 
no  home  prepared  for  her  offspring,  and  she 
therefore  looks  about  anxiously  for  a nurs- 
ery and  a nurse.  Finally,  she  sees  a bird 
building,  or  finds  a nest  just  completed,  per- 
haps with  fresh  eggs  in  it.  She  waits  until 
the  poor  warbler,  vireo,  or  sparrow  is  gone, 
then  steals  up  and  lays  her  egg,  sometimes 
returning  soon  afterward  to  lay  another. 
The  mother  thus  imposed  upon  soon  comes 
back,  and  in  consternation  calls  her  mate. 
Strange  to  say,  they  very  often  accept  the 
strange  egg,  hatch  it,  and  care  for  the  chick 
until  he  can  care  for  himself.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  race  of  cow-birds  would  no  longer 
exist,  unless  those  birds  altered  their  habits 
very  materially.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
abandon  their  nests ; less  often  they  destroy 
or  remove  the  foundling ; very  rarely  they 
add  a story  to  their  nursery,  leaving  the 
strange  egg  on  the  lower  floor,  where  it 
comes  to  nothing,  and  laying  their  own 
eggs  in  the  upper  chamber.  Among  our 
illustrations  on  page  256  is  a representa- 
tion of  one  of  these  doubla  nests.  When  a 
small  bird,  such  as  the  cow-bunting  usu- 
ally selects  for  the  purpose,  consents  to 
become  the  foster-mother  of  the  stranger 
deposited  with  her,  her  history  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  is  a sad  one.  The  parasite’s 
egg  is  larger  than  her  own,  and  consequent- 
ly receives  so  great  a share  of  warmth  from 
her  body  that  hers  usually  become  stale,  or 
at  least  it  is*  hatched  first.  In  the  latter 
case  the  young  cow-bird  soon  clears  the 
nest  for  himself  and  fills  it  up.  His  foster- 
parents  are  now  devoted  in  providing  him 
with  food.  He  is  greedy  and  lazy,  and 
seems  to  stay  in  the  nest  much  longer  than 
is  necessary.  When  at  last  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  shows 
that  he  is  not  utterly  helpless,  he  leaves  the 
friends  to  whom  he  owes  his  life  without 
thanking  them,  and,  joining  his  comrades, 
becomes  a member  of  the  cow-bird  commu- 
nity. The  facts  just  related  present  many 
interesting  questions  for  discussion.  Upon 
these  I can  not  enter  here,  but  let  me  say  to 
my  readers  that  in  the  study  of  birds  they 
will  not  only  find  many  subjects  for  philo- 
sophical speculation,  but  many  sources  of 
pure  pleasure,  combining  healthful  exercise 
and  the  study  of  Nature,  which,  if  thorough- 
ly appreciated,  can  not  but  inspire  us  with 
good  sentiments  and  good  taste. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 


STRONGER  THAN  DEATH. 

Who  shall  tell  the  story 
As  it  was? 

Write  It  with  the  heart’s  blood  ? 

(Pale  ink,  alas  I) 

Speak  it  with  the  Bool’s  lips, 

Or  be  dumb  ? 

Tell  me,  singers  fled  and 
Song  to  come! 


No  answer:  like  a shell  the  silence  curls, 

And  far  within  it  leans  a whisper  oat. 
Breathless  and  inarticulate,  and  whirls 
And  dies  as  dies  an  ailing  dread  or  doubt 

And  I— since  there  is  found  none  else  than  I, 
No  stronger,  sweeter  voice  than  mine,  to  tell 
This  tale  of  love  that  can  not  stoop  to  die— 
Were  fain  to  be  the  whisper  in  the  shell : 

Were  fain  to  lose  and  spend  myself  within 
The  sacred  silence  of  one  mighty  heart, 

And  leaning  from  it,  hidden  there,  to  win 
Some  finer  ear  that,  listening,  bends  apart : 

An  ear  that  hears  the  sunlight  woo  the  snow, 
Detects  the  fire  in  a lily’s  kiss, 

And  hearkens,  like  an  untaught  child,  to  know 
How  holy  is  the  place  in  which  love  is. 


“Fly  for  your  lives!”  The  entrails  of  the  earth 
Trembled,  resounding  to  the  cry 
That,  like  a chasing  ghost,  around  the  mine 
Crept  ghastly.  “ The  pit’s  on  Are  1 Fly !” 

The  shaft,  a poisoned  throat  whose  breath  was  death, 
like  hell  Itself  grown  sick  of  sin, 

Hurled  up  the  men;  haggard  and  terrible; 

Leaping  upon  us  through  the  din 

That  all  our  voices  made ; and  back  we  shrank 
From  them  as  from  the  starting  dead. 

Recoiling,  shrieked,  but  knew  not  wby»we  shrieked. 
And  cried,  but  knew  not  what  we  said. 

And  still  that  awful  mouth  did  toss  them  up. 

“The  last  is  safe!  the  last  is  sound!” 

We  sobbed  to  see  them  where  they  sunk  and  crawled, 
Like  beaten  hounds,  upon  the  ground. 

Some  sat  with  lolling  idiot  head  and  laughed; 

One  reached  to  clutch  the  air  away 
His  shrunken  lips  refused ; some  cursed ; and  one 
Knelt  down— but  he  was  old— to  pray. 

We  huddled  there  together  all  that  night, 

Women  and  men  from  the  wild  Town ; 

I heard  a shrill  voice  cry,  “ We  all  are  up. 

But  some— ye  have  forgot— are  down !” 

“Who  is  forgot?"  We  stared  from  face  to  face, 
But,  answering  through  the  dark,  she  said 
(It  was  a woman) : “ Eh,  ye  need  not  fret ; 

None  is  forgot  except  the  dead. 

“The  buried  dead  asleep  there  in  the  works— 

Eh,  Lord ! It  mast  be  hot  below ! 

Ye’ll  keep  ’em  waking  all  the  livelong  night, 

To  set  the  mine  a-burning  so!” 

And  all  the  night  the  mine  did  burn  and  burst, 

As  if  the  earth  were  but  a shell 
Through  which  a child  had  thrust  a finger  touch; 
And,  peal  on  dreadful  peal,  the  bell. 

The  miner’s  ’lartim,  wedged  and  wrenched  the  air ; 

And  through  the  flaring  light  we  saw 
The  solid  forehead  of  the  eternal  hill 
Take  on  a human  look  of  awe, 

As  if  it  were  a living  thing  that  spoke 
And  flung  some  protest  to  the  sky. 

As  if  it  were  a dying  thing  that  saw, 

But  could  not  tell,  a mystery. 


The  bells  ran  ringing  by  ns  all  that  night; 

The  bells  ceased  jangling  with  the  mom. 

About  the  blackened  works,  sunk,  tossed,  and  rent, 
We  gathered  in  the  foreign  dawn. 

Women  and  men,  with  eyes  askance  and  strange. 
Fearing,  we  knew  not  what,  to  see. 

Against  the  hollowed  jaws  of  the  tom  hill 
Why  creep  the  miners  silently  ? 

From  man  to  man  a whisper  chills:  “See,  see! 

The  sunken  shaft  of  Thirty-one! 

The  earth,  a traitor  to  her  trust,  has  fled, 

And  turned  the  dead  unto  the  sun. 

“ And  here— O Qod  of  life  and  death ! Thy  work, 
Thine  only,  this !”  With  foreheads  bare, 

We  knelt,  and  drew  him,  young  and  beautiful, 
Thirty  years  dead,  into  the  air. 

Thirty  years  dead  and  buried  from  the  day ; 

By  the  swift  poison  caught  and  slain ; 

By  the  kind  poison  unmarred,  rendered  fair 
Back  to  the  upper  earth  again— 

Back  to  the  breathing  earth  that  knew  him  not; 

And  men  and  women  wept  to  see — 

For  kindred  had  he  none  among  us  all— 

How  lonely  even  the  dead  may  be. 

We  wept,  I say,  we  wept  who  knew  him  not ; 

But  sharp  a tearless  woman  sprang 
From  out  the  crowd  (that  quavering  voice  I knew), 
And  terrible  her  cry  outrang: 

“ I pass,  1 pass  ye  all ! Make  way ! Stand  hack ! 

Mine  is  the  place  ye  yield,”  ahe  said. 

“ He  was  my  lover  once— m r own,  my  own ; 

Oh,  he  was  mine,  and  he  is  dead !” 

Women  and  men,  we  gave  her  royal  way ; 

Proud  as  young  joy  the  smile  she  had : 

We  knew  her  for  a neighbor  In  the  town, 

Unmated,  solitary,  sad. 

Women  and  men,  we  gave  her  silent  way. 

Calm  as  a sigh  she  swept  us  all ; 

Then  swiftly,  as  A word  leans  to  a thought, 

We  saw  her  lean  to  him,  and  fall 

Upon  the  happy  body  of  the  dead— 

An  aged  woman,  poor  and  gray. 

Bright  as  the  day,  immortal  as  young  Love, 

And  beautiful  as  life  he  lay. 

Her  shrunken  hands  caressed  his  rounded  cheeks ; 

Her  white  locks  on  his  golden  hair 
Fell  wanly.  “ O love,”  ahe  cried,  with  shriveled  lips, 
“O  love,  my  love,  my  own,  my  fair! 

“ See,  I am  old,  and  all  my  heart  ia  gray— 

They  say  the  dead  are  aye  forgot— 

There,  there,  my  sweet ! I whisper,  leaning  low. 
That  all  these  women  hear  it  not 

“ Deep  in  the  darkness  there,  didst  think  on  me  ? 

High  In  the  heavens,  have  ye  been  true  ? 

Since  I was  young,  and  since  you  called  me  fair, 

I never  loved  a man  but  you. 

“ And  here,  my  boy,  you  lie,  so  safe,  so  still—” 

But  there  she  hushed ; and  In  the  dim 
Cool  morning,  timid  as  a bride,  bnt  calm 
As  a glad  mother,  gathered  him 

Unto  her  heart  And  all  the  people  then, 

Women  and  men  and  children  too, 

Crept  back  and  back,  and  back  and  on, 

Still  aa  the  morning  shadows  do, 

And  left  them  In  the  lifting  dawn,  they  two. 

On  her  sad  breast  his  ehlnlng  bead 
Stirred  softly,  as  were  he  the  living  one, 

And  she  had  been  the  moveless  dead. 

And  yet  we  crept  on,  back  and  back  and  on: 

The  distance  widened  like  the  sky 
Between  our  little  restlessness  and  loro 
So  Godlike  that  It  can  not  die. 
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BARNABY  PASS. 

ITS  name  was  originally  a good  Scripture 
Barnabas,  but  had  degenerated  into 
Barnaby;  its  location  was  among  the  high 
mountains  of  one  of  the  Southern  States ; its 
characteristics  were  darkness  and  wildness. 
It  had  a brook  flowing  along  its  narrow 
length,  and  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  high 
and  straight;  you  could  ascend  them  by 
searching  for  foot-holds  and  drawing  your- 
self up  by  the  trees,  but  you  could  not  run  up, 
or  indeed  climb  up,  with  the  least  grace,  for  it 
was  a matter  of  time,  and  you  must  go,  as  it 
were,  although  erect,  on  all  fours,  using  both 
hands  and  feet.  Below,  there  was  just  room 
enough  for  the  brook  and  the  roadway,  with 
hardly  a yard  to  spare ; the  cliffs  rose  like 
walls,  shadowed  with  leaning  trees,  and 
made  the  day  dark  even  at  noontide.  How 
the  brook  ever  caught  any  sunshine  down 
there  in  that  deep  green  trench  was  a mys- 
tery ; but  it  did.  Josephs  had  seen  it  catch- 
ing and  reflecting  beams  much  more  gayly 
than  the  river  that  ran  through  the  broad 
open  meadow  outside.  Once  she  said  to 
her  mother  that  she  thought  it  was  like  a 
woman  who  could  love  but  once,  whereas 
the  river  in  the  meadow  was  like  a fair, 
lovely  heart  that  is  sweet  to  every  body, 
the  sunshine,  the  winds,  the  bees,  and  the 
clover  scents,  and  to  all  alike. 

“Nobody  loves  any  body,  of  course,  but 
their  husbands,”  replied  Mrs.  Kay.  “ I can 
not  imagine  where  you  get  your  fancies.” 
“Nor  I,  mother,”  said  Josephs. 

But  Mrs.  Kay  was  not  Joseplia’s  mother, 
only  her  step-mother;  a fair-haired  little 
woman  whom  Joseph  Kay  had  married, 
with  that  sort  of  unconscious  fatuity  which 
comes,  as  a kind  of  equalization  perhaps, 
after  middle  life  to  almost  all  much-admired 
men ; believing  that  all  women  are  pining 
for  them,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first 
infantile -faced  person  who  has  an  object  in 
securing  them.  Josepha’s  own  mother  had 
died  when  her  little  daughter  was  but  two 
months  old,  and  the  girl  had  spent  her  life 
with  an  aunt,  and  at  boarding-schools  of  an 
austere  kind,  until,  at  her  father’s  sudden 
death,  she  was  called  home  to  Hope  Cottage 
to  take  care  of  the  still  fair-haired  but  faded 
little  step-mother.  It  had  been  no  home  to 
her;  hut  it  was  a pretty  place,  and  she  look- 
ed around  the  luxurious  rooms  and  the  rose 
garden  with  slow  surprise.  She  had  not  re- 
alized that  life  could  be  made  so  pleasant, 
for  her  aunt  tv  as  an  iron-nerved  woman, 
and  in  her  house  lamps  were  not  shaded  for 
the  eyes,  nor  chairs  fitted  to  the  hack,  nor 
rooms  made  beautiful  for  mere  beauty’s 
sake.  But  for  the  mind  there  had  always 
been  every  aliment.  Thus  Josepha  had  be- 
come what  she  was — a quiet  girl  with  a large 
store  of  book-knowledge,  and  a large  igno- 
rance of  all  that  constituted  her  step-moth- 
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er’s  ideas  of  living  and  of  life.  “ It  is  not 
that  she  is  disagreeable  at  all,”  said  Mrs. 
Kay,  sitting  up  in  her  heavy  crape  to  receive 
a visit  from  Mrs.  Verdyne,  her  rich  neigh- 
bor, “but  bo  different,  bo  unsympathetic;  and 
I,  as  you  know,  with  my  extreme  sensitive- 
ness ! It  is  very  hard.” 

Mrs.  Verdyne  thought  it  was,  and  made 
one  or  two  beautiful  remarks.  She  then 
took  her  departure,  having  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  the  occasion : let  it  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Verdyne  always  fulfilled  all  her 
duties  to  a T.  The  whole  of  the  widow’s 
visiting  list,  very  well-bred  people  all  of 
them,  fulfilled  their  duties  likewise;  they 
wrote  notes  of  condolence,  to  which  Josepha 
was  obliged  to  reply,  copying  from  her  step- 
mother’s dictation. 

“ I do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this,”  she 
said  one  day,  suddenly  pausing  over  the 
fortieth  sheet. 

“ Ah ! life  is  not  all  necessity,  child,”  sigh- 
ed the  widow  from  her  sofa. 

But  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a good 
deal  of  necessity  in  it,  after  all,  for  Joseph 
Kay’s  affairs 'were  found  to  be  involved,  and 
his  widow  was  left  with  less  than  nothing. 
This  last  phrase  was  repeated  more  than 
once  by  .the  lawyers  engaged,  and  by  those 
lookers-on  who  always  gather  unctuously 
around  a broken  fortune,  like  birds  around  a 
wreck. 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  less 
than  nothing,”  said  Josepha  at  last.  “ She 
has  me,  and  I am  something,  I hope.” 

“ We  hope  so  too,”  said  the  lawyers.  “ But 
young  ladies  nowadays — ” 

“ I have  found  out  since  I have  been  here,” 
said  the  girl,  bluntly,  “ that  I do  not  belong 
to  1 nowadays’  at  all.  Mother  herself  h^s 
told  me  so.  It  is  just  as  well,  as  things  have 
happened.  Pay  the  debts,  and  give  us  what 
you  can,  Mr.  Brown.  I shall  take  mother 
away.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do,  Miss  Kay  f” 

“ Teach,  of  course.  That  is  the  only  thing 
I can  do.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  friends  fell 
away  from  the  wreck,  as  they  always  do, 
Josepha  set  out  alone  in  her  little  row-boat, 
with  her  step-mother  in  the  stem,  on  the 
long  voyage  of  life.  The  austere  aunt  gave 
them  a little,  but  she  herself  was  not  rich, 
and  so  fixed  in  her  ways,  besides,  that  it 
would  have  cost  her  great  pain  to  diminish 
her  various  contributions  to  the  missionary 
societies  and  educational  institutions  in 
which  she  had  long  been  interested.  Jo- 
sepha and  her  mother  drifted  from  one  place 
to  another,  poor  and  poorer  as  time  wore  on, 
until  at  last  the  girl  was  glad  to  obtain  this 
position  of  mistress  in  a school  among  the 
Southern  mountains,  in  one  of  those  settled 
regions  in  the  midst  of  wildness  which  the 
traveller  comes  upon  with  surprise.  These 
little  neighborhoods  are  fringings  around 
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springs  whose  waters  have  attracted  vis- 
itors for  generations.  Two  years  had  pass- 
ed since  her  father’s  death,  and  Josepha  had 
seen  something  of  the  dark  side  of  life ; but 
she  had  a calm,  prosaic  courage  and  a thor- 
ough way  of  working  hard  which  did  not 
leave  much  time  for  borrowing  trouble — an 
amusement  belonging  generally  to  doleful 
idleness.  They  started  on  their  journey, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  a small  village,  a 
half-way  station  between  the  Springs  and 
the  railroad,  where  the  stage  stopped,  aud 
where  there  was  a mountain  inn.  Here  Mrs. 
Kay,  grown  resigned  to  her  fate,  but  quick 
as  a cat  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  of 
pleasure  appeared,  wished  to  remain.  “We 
could  see  the  stage  go  by  every  day,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  the  passengers  would 
take  tea  here,”  she  said,  hopefully. 

“ I am  sorry,  mother,  but  we  can  not  do 
that ; it  is  too  far  from  the  school.  I must 
try  to  find  a little  home  for  us  that  will  be 
nearer.” 

“Of  course,  since  I wish  it,  we  can  not  do 
it ; it  is  always  so,”  said  Mrs.  Kay,  dissolv- 
ing not  into  tears  exactly,  but  into  a certain 
dampness  of  tone  and  visage.  “ And  I think 
I could  stand  it  better,  Josepha,  if  you  would 
not  persist  in  calling  me  ‘ mother’,  in  that 
business-like  way.  If  I had  had  a daughter 
of  my  own,  I am  sure  she  would  have  called 
me  1 mamma.’  ” 

“I  think  it  very  probable;  but  as  I have 
been  brought  up  differently,  won’t  you  try  to 
overlook  my  deficiencies,  mother?  I know 
they  are  many.” 

“ I know  they  are  also.  Why  conceal  it  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Kay.  “ But  I do  my  best  with 
you,  and  the  spirit  of  my  sainted  Joseph 
can  view  us  with  satisfaction,  I am  sure,  in 
every  respect  save  our  worldly  surround- 
ings, which,  however,  are  trash  to  the  spir- 
its, I suppose,”  she  added,  with  a sigh. 

“ I hope  father’s  spirit  has  something  bet- 
ter to  do,”  said  the  girl. 

“You  cold-hearted  creature,  talking  on 
such  a subject  in  that  unmoved  way ! What 
would  you  have  your  father  engaged  in  up 
there,  I should  like  to  know  ? But  I posi- 
tively believe  you  would  like  to  have  him 
saw  wood,  provided  there  was  any,  and  a 
necessity  for  fuel ; and  he  as  delicate  a hand- 
ed man  as  ever  lived  I I must  say  I can  not 
understand  you,  Josepha.” 

“Oh,  well,  there  is  not  much  to  under- 
stand !”  answered  the  girl,  with  a weary  lit- 
tle laugh.  She  was  very  contemptuous  to- 
ward herself  at  times,  for  she  thought  she 
ought  long  before  this  to  have  accomplished 
something  in  the  world,  whereas  all  she  had 
done  so  far  amounted  merely  to  keeping  the 
wolf  a few  steps  from  the  door. 

Mrs.  Kay’s  crape  was  all  worn  out  now; 
her  weeds  were  made  of  bardge.  She  never 
failed  to  be  distressed  about  this  every  time 
she  left  the  house,  lest  she  should  meet  some 


I of  her  old  visiting  list,  who  must  have  been 
1 endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mov- 
ing about  to  have  been  in  all  the  places 
where  she  looked  for  them.  Josepha  had 
begun  by  explaining  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  here  nor  there;  but,  after  a 
while,  she  had  perceived  that  even  the  dis- 
tress was  pleasant  to  her  step-mother,  as  a 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  life  she  led, 
an  exciting  possibility  lurking  around  every 
comer  and  coming  out  of  every  house  door. 
Every  carriage  might  contain,  every  person 
approaching  might  be — who  knows? — some- 
body she  had  known.  A thousand  times 
had  she  rehearsed  in  her  mind  her  opening 
sentences,  with  the  sighs  all  ready  at  the 
proper  places,  and  she  took  great  comfort 
in  this  exercise,  and  was  affected  even  to 
tears  by  the  little  scenes  she  conjured  up, 
apropos  of  a back  like  somebody’s,  or  a Ro- 
man nose  that  had  associations. 

They  found  a little  brown  house,  and 
settled  themselves  in  it  with  their  few  be- 
longings; it  stood  at  the  edge  of  Barnaby 
Pass.  The  school  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  small  valley,  half  a mile  away ; and 
four  times  a day  the  young  mistress  took 
the  straight  walk  between  the  corn  fields 
and  over  the  bridge,  following  a little  path* 
bordered  with  Michaelmas  daisies  that  ran 
alongside  of  the  dusty  road.  But  nothing 
passed  save  the  winds  and  the  bees,  and,  at 
night,  the  cows,  walking  solemnly  and  far 
apart,  each  in  her  own  golden  cloud,  and 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  all  the  world  was 
dust. 

Mrs.  Kay  arranged  the  house ; then  she 
re-arranged  it.  Then  she  began  anew,  and 
arranged  it  all  over  again.  It  grew  to  be 
quite  a common  thing  for  the  daughter, 
coming  home,  to  see  all  the  chairs  and  tables 
out  on  the  piazza. 

“ I am  glad  you  are  interested,”  she  said. 

“ Interested !”  said  Mrs.  Kay,  throwing  up 
her  hands — “interested!  But  that  only 
shows  how  little  you  know  me.  I try,  in 
my  poor  way,  to  have  the  house  in  some 
kind  of  order,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  any 
one  should  come,  and  you  talk  about  inter- 
ested ! But  I know  my  duty.  I have  very 
little  to  work  with,  it  is  true ; yet  I flatter 
myself  that  my  taste  at  least  is  unimpeach- 
able.” 

Josepha  went  on  eating  her  bread  in  si- 
lence. She  had  not  the  tact  or  thought- 
fulness to  say  pleasant  things,  and,  not 
thinking  that  calico  ruffles  improved  the 
wash-stand,  or  that  the  veiled  barrels  were 
successful  toilet-tables,  she  would  not  say  so. 
Her  step-mother,  however,  set  this  down  to 
ignorance,  and  went  on  with  a certain  kind 
of  happiness  in  her  preparations  for  wildly 
impossible  contingencies,  as  she  had  done 
steadily,  with  whatever  materials  she  had 
at  hand,  ever  since  they  left  Hope  Cottage. 

They  had  come  in  the  late  winter ; it  was 
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now  spring.  Josepha  taught  almost  contin- 
uously, not  only  in  school  hours,  but  out;  for 
she  had  evening  scholars  at  home,  and  on 
Saturdays  a dozen  lessons.  The  only  time 
she  kept  for  herself  was  from  five  in  the  aft- 
ernoon until  dark,  and  Sundays,  when  she 
had  all  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  she  walk- 
ed. After  a time,  tired  of  the  meadow,  she 
wandered  into  the  Pass.  It  was  in  April ; 
she  never  forgot  the  day.  Not  that  any 
thing  happened ; at  least  only  so  small  a 
matter  as  an  awakening  on  her  part  to  what 
had  been  in  the  world  always  from  the  begin- 
ning, although  she  had  not  had  eyes  to  see  it. 
As  some  day,  after  months  spent  over  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  with  apparently  little 
progress,  a language  will  all  at  once  burst 
upon  the  student,  and  suddenly  he  knows  it 
all,  so  now,  as  suddenly,  this  girl  was  taken 
all  at  once  into  the  order  of  Nature-lovers, 
leaving  forever  the  great  majority  who  have 
eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not,  and 
hearts  into  which  it  has  never  entered  even 
to  conceive  the  beauty  of  God’s  earth.  There 
had  been  a shower  the  night  before,  and 
the  cool  Pass  had  kept  the  moisture ; the 
earth  of  the  roadway  was  elastic  and  dark, 
and  exhaled  a peculiar  freshness,  the  aroma 
of  the  contented  soil.  The  low  bushes  along 
the  brook  were  covered  with  a light  green 
lace-work  of  small  buds,  some  opening  into 
little  leaves,  others  curled,  others  still  but 
fuzzy  down ; on  the  cliff-side  were  clustered 
the  ferns  in  troops,  in  regiments,  all  kinds, 
from  the  delicate  Venus-hair  to  the  bold  ev- 
ergreen with  spear-pointed  tips,  which  took 
care  of  her.  Then  began  the  trees,  growing 
in  ranks  one  above  the  other,  and  Josepha, 
walking  along  and  looking  up,  saw  their 
green  tops  swelling  out,  row  after  row,  un- 
til the  last  brushed  the  sky.  The  strip  of 
blue  at  the  top  was  narrow.  The  girl  could 
see  it  for  some  distance,  as  the  Pass  was  al- 
most straight  for  nearly  a mile.  Indeed,  with 
all  its  length  and  windings,  one  came  out  of 
it  at  last  almost  directly  opposite  this  en- 
trance, eight  miles  back  as  the  bird  dies. 
The  brook  do  wed  along  with  the  rushing 
sound  one  hears  in  dreams  when  bound  by 
fever  in  a hot  city.  It  seemed  to  laugh,  and 
the  sunset  light  came  down  to  it  as  magical- 
ly as  Sindbad  dew  down  into  the  valley  of 
diamonds.  Birds  were  singing  their  spring 
songs  here  and  there,  each,  no  doubt,  with  a 
demure  little  auditor  near,  and  unmindful 
of  the  rest  of  the  Pass,  which,  nevertheless, 
listened.  It  was  a wonderful  bird  auditori- 
um, for  there  was  no  hum,  no  whir  and  shrill 
insect  chanting,  as  in  the  meadow'  outside,  the 
little  loud-voiced,  sun-loving  creatures  rare- 
ly venturing  into  the  shadows  of  the  Pass. 
There  was  no  jar  of  passing  wheels,  no  low- 
ing of  cowrs,  only  the  low  rush  of  the  brook, 
like  an  organ  accompaniment.  One  bird  on 
a near  bough  trilled  forth  such  a rapturous 
showrer  of  notes  that  Josepha,  listening,  said 


to  herself,  u I have  never  heard  a bird  sing 
before.”  With  her  senses  filled  with  new  de- 
lights, the  leaf-bud  tracery  before  her  eyes, 
the  touch  of  the  woolly  fern  crosiers  on  her 
hands,  the  fresh  odors  of  the  brown  ground 
inhaled  with  her  breath,  and  the  bird  songs 
and  rush  of  the  brook  in  her  ears,  at  last  she 
turned  homeward. 

“ To-day  is  an  era  in  our  life  here,  moth- 
er,” she  said,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  the  tea 
table. 

“ The  stage  has  then  begun  to  come  this 
way  f”  said  Mrs.  Kay,  putting  down  her  cup 
excitedly. 

“ No ; I believe  not.” 

“ What  then,  you  disappointing  girl  ?” 

“ I have  made  the  acquaintance  of — ” 

" Some  one  staying  at  the  Springs  f” 

“ No,  mother : of  Nature.” 

Mrs.  Kay  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair 
and  tapped  her  foot  on  the  floor  impatient- 
ly. “I  shall  never  become  used  to  your 
ways,  Josepha,”  she  said.  " You  do  try  me 
dreadfully  sometimes.  Talking  of  Nature, 
as  though  you  had  really  met  some  one  of 
importance ! Have  the  goodness  to  explain 
what  you  mean  by  i an  era  in  our  life.’  ” 

“ I mean  that  the  acquaintance  is  to  be 
for  both  of  us,  mother.  If  I can  not  per- 
suade you  to  go  with  me  into  the  Pass,  then 
I shall  bring  its  influence  out  fdr  you.” 

“ And  what  may  this  influence  be  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Kay,  resignedly. 

“ A kinder  spirit,  mother,  and  more  efforts 
to  make  you  happy.” 

“1  do  not  see  what  the  Pass  has  to  do 
with  that,  Josepha;  and  as  to  efforts,  they 
are  not  in  your  line  at  all.  You  can  go 
steadily  on  in  your  monotonous  way,  doing 
the  same  thing  day  after  day ; but  as  to  ef- 
forts, real  true  efforts,  I am  the  person  who 
makes  them  in  this  family.  Efforts  require 
verve,  inspiration.  Look  at  that  divan !” 

The  divan  was  a dry-goods  box  covered 
with  chintz.  In  spite  of  hay,  it  had  a most 
un-Orientally  hard  appearance,  and  being 
without  back,  engendered  discomfort  and 
whitewash  for  the  unwary  occupant.  Jo- 
sepha looked  at  it,  and  decided  that  she 
could  never  be  a Turk ; but  the  new  influ- 
ence of  the  Pass  made  her  say,  after  a mo- 
ment, that  the  chintz  was  pretty,  whereat 
the  person  of  efforts  condescended  to  be 
pleased.  The  chintz  was  pretty : Mrs.  Kay 
had  understood  colors  in  her  day.  It  was 
this  singular  mixture  of  things  which  she 
did  and  did  not  understand  that  made  her 
mind  like  an  old  curiosity  shop,  where, 
amid  much  rubbish,  occasionally  something 
of  value  is  found. 

After  that  day  Josepha  went  into  the 
Pass  every  afternoon.  She  learned  to  feel 
that  delicate  yet  deep  enjoyment  which  Na- 
ture gives  to  those  w ho  love  her,  something 
which  can  hardly  be  described  or  expressed, 
but  whose  intensity  is  nearer  the  soul  than 
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the  influence  of  any  poem  or  philosophy 
ever  written  on  a book's  page.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  persons,  otherwise  ex- 
quisitely endowed,  who  can  not  appreciate 
this  enjoyment,  as  there  are  persons  also 
who  can  not  appreciate  music.  But  this 
taciturn  girl  was  of  a different  nature,  and 
she  had  at  last  come  to  her  own.  Her  fa- 
vorite seat  was  on  a high  crag  where  the 
sunset  light  fell  on  her  head;  there  she 
sat  and  took  in  all  the  perfume  and  un- 
curling of  the  spring,  and  listened  to  the 
growing. 

One  day  in  July  the  stage  did  come 
through  the  Pass;  Josepha,  on  her  crag, 
heard  it  rattling  by  below,  and  was  anger- 
ed. She  did  not  want  the  world  there. 
However,  the  world  did  not  come.  Day 
after  day  Mrs.  Kay,  who  had  watched  care- 
fully from  her  little  piazza,  reported  “not  a 
passenger ;”  day  after  day  her  small  tableau 
of  herself,  her  work-basket,  and  her  white 
cat  remained  unnoticed  Bave  by  a small 
driver  in  a large  flapping  hat,  who  did  not 
seem  at  ail  impressed  by  it. 

“ I can  not  understand  it,"  she  said.  “ I 
thought  a great  many  persons  visited  these 
springs ; I am  sure  I have  heard  of  them  all 
my  life.  Not  as  one  hears  of  Saratoga,  of 
course,  but  still  as  something  quite  fash- 
ionable in  its  way,  like  camping  out  in  the 
Adirondacks,  or  goin£  to  those  queer  little 
places  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.” 

After  a while  Josepha  herself  met  the 
stage,  and,  in  spite  of  her  jealousy,  could  not 
bear  anger  long  against  the  intruder,  it  was 
such  a forlorn  old  vehicle.  It  had  no  cur- 
tains over  its  windows,  no  shining  gorgeous 
paint;  its  wheels  were  dingy,  its  springs 
incrusted  with  ancient  mud;  the  rack  be- 
hind looked  as  though  it  had  never  held  a 
trunk,  so  shriveled  and  lean  were  its  ancient 
leather  coverings.  Four  thin  horses  drew 
this  old  ghost,  and  their  countenances  show- 
ed that  although,  according  to  law,  they 
were  having  an  easy  time  of  it,  they  knew 
better ; the  merry  voices  of  nine  inside  and 
six  on  top  would  have  cheered  them,  and 
they  Were  ashamed,  in  a horsely  way,  of 
the  dingy  vehicle  behind  them,  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  never  any  passengers  save 
mail-bags.  They  had  known  better  days. 
The  driver  had  stopped  to  water  his  team. 
Josepha,  coming  down  from  her  crag,  paused 
on  a ledge  above  him,  and  bowed  slightly, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
where  all  passers-by  salute  each  other.  He 
nodded  in  return,  and  climbed  down  on  to 
the  wheel ; under  his  flapping  hat  she  saw 
his  small  brown  face  and  lantern  jaws. 

“ What  stage  is  this  ?”  she  asked. 

“ The  Greenoway  express,  mum.” 

“ But  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  Greenoway, 
does  it  P' 

“ No,  mum — it  don't.” 

“You  have  not  many  passengers,”  she  ob- 


served, when  the  little  man  had  refilled  his 
pail  and  the  second  horse  was  drinking. 

“ No,  mum — we  haven't.” 

“ Why  do  you  run,  then  P' 

“ To  carry  the  mails  and  please  old  Scran* 
nel  Swan.” 

“ Who  is  old  Scrannel  Swan  f ” 

“ A skinflint,  I reckon.” 

“ Do  skinflints  run  stages  here  for  pleas- 
ure P' 

“No,  mum;  but  they  do  for  spite  when 
they've  got  the  contract  and  make  money 
out  of  it,”  said  the  driver,  going  off  for  an- 
other pailful. 

“ Why  have  you  taken  lately  to  coming 
through  the  PassP’  continued  Josephs, 
watching  the  third  horse  take  his  turn  and 
drink  a little  with  dejection. 

“ Bridge  down  the  other  way.” 

“ When  it  is  repaired,  I suppose  you  will 
go  that  way  again  f” 

“ No ; reckon  not.  The  Tankers'  meeting 
begins  before  long,  you  see.” 

“ Where  P' 

“ In  the  Pass  here.” 

11  Here  tyi 

“No;  three  miles  up.” 

“Who  comes  to  this  meeting  P' 

“ Tankers.” 

“ What  are  Tankers  P' 

“ Sorter  Dutch  Shakers.” 

“ What  do  they  do  P' 

“ Well,  they  pray  some ; and  they  eat.” 

“ 6h,  a camp-meeting.” 

“No,  mtim , begging  your  pardon,”  said  the 
driver,  emphatically,  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
check  up  his  horses’  heads,  which  seemed, 
however,  no  higher  after  the  operation  than 
before.  “ Camp-meetings  belong  to  my  own 
Church,  if  you  please,  which  is  the  Methodis’, 
and  hez  nothing  in  common  with  Tunkers.” 
He  then  climbed  up  to  his  seat  and  untwist- 
ed the  reins.  “ I bid  you  good-day,  mum,” 
he  said ; and  the  old  stage  started  off  with 
a groaning  and  rattling  of  every  joint. 

That  evening,  when  Christian  Converse 
came  for  his  lesson,  Mrs.  Kay  asked  if  the 
stage  that  passed  every  afternoon  was  the 
stage  to  the  Springs. 

“ You  did  not  think  that  old  trap  was  the 
Crystal  stage,  did  you,  ma'am  P'  said  Chris- 
tian, who,  with  red  hair,  bare  feet,  and  a 
spelling-book,  was  yet  desperately  in  love, 
in  a bashful,  awkward  way,  with  the  school- 
mistress. “ That  air's  the  old  express  that 
carries  the  mail  through  the  mountains 
west  of  here.  The  Crystal  coach  goes  the 
other  way  to  the  Springs,  and  a stunner  she 
is,  too.” 

“ Then  it  never  comes  by  here  P' 

“ No,  ma’am ; all  the  Springs  coaches  go 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.” 

“ Now,  Converse,  begin  your  lesson,”  said 
Josepha.  She  called  the  large  boys  by  their 
last  names,  and  had  thereby  won,  though 
all  unconsciously,  their  deepest  affections. 
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“ We  mast  certainly  move  over  across  the 
river,  Josepha,”  said  Mrs.  Kay. 

Every  afternoon  now  in  the  Pass  the 
school-mis  tress  saw  the  old  stage,  or  heard  it 
rattling  by  below  over  the  rocky  road,  while 
she  sat  on  her  high  crag.  She  did  not  come 
down  again  to  talk  to  the  driver,  but  she  fell 
into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  it  to  go  by  be- 
fore she  started  homeward,  using  it  as  a forest 
clock.  After  a week  or  so  the  camping  peo- 
ple began  to  appear,  coming  over  the  bridge 
and  up  the  road  between  the  com  fields  to- 
ward the  Pass  in  wagons,  in  old  gigs,  and 
on  horseback — plain  sober  folk,  upon  whose 
faces  reigned  a subdued  excitement ; for  this 
assembling  of  themselves  together  in  the 
greenwood  to  hold  converse  and-  to  rouse 
religious  fervor  was  the  one  festival  of  their 
lives*  They  were  not  “ Tunkers,”  as  the 
driver  had  called  them,  but  a kindred  sect 
of  German  origin,  Separatists  from  the  Lu- 
theran creed.  All  the  year  round  they 
toiled  on  their  small  farms,  men,  women, 
and  children,  like  patient  beasts  of  bur- 
den, with  hardly  a thought  above  the 
ground  they  tilled,  and  the  principles  of 
their  faith  might  have  been  summed  up  in 
the  words  industry  and  economy.  Their 
religion  was  sober  enough  during  eleven 
months  of  toil ; but  in  the  midsummer  came 
their  time  for  rejoicing,  and  this  year  the 
Pass  had  been  selected  as  their  gathering- 
place. 

“They  are  the  most  outlandish-looking 
people  I ever  saw,”  announced  Mrs.  Kay, 
every  time  Josephs  came  home  from  school. 
“ The  women  have  their  funny  yellow  hair 
braided  in  tight  but  most  elaborate  little 
braids  at  the  backs  of  their  heads,  and  they 
carry  their  sun-bonnets  on  their  arms. 
They  have  narrow -skirted  blue  gowns, 
hanging  straight  down,  and  such  figures  I” 

“As  Nature  made  them,  I suppose,  mother.” 

“No,  she  did  not ; but  long  generations  of 
wooden  ancestors  did,  perhaps.  They  are 
just  like  the  wives  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth  in  the  toy  arks.” 

“ I should  like  to  see  them  and  their  camp,” 
said  the  girl,  after  a moment.  Then  she 
laughed,  and  added,  “ I might  go  in  the  old 
stage,  and  be  a solitary  passenger  arriving 
at  last  from  somewhere,  like  a novel.” 

“ Do  not  dream  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,” 
said  Mrs.  Kay.  “ Although  there  is  no  church 
here,  we  still  remain  good  church  people,  I 
hope,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  strange 
religions.” 

“ I was  only  joking,  mother.” 

“ I did  not  know  you  ever  joked.” 

“ I do  not — often ; but  when  nothing  else 
happens — ■” 

“ Happens !”  said  Mrs.  Kay,  impatiently — 
“ happens  1 Nothing  ever  happens  here,  or 
ever  will.” 

But  something  did  happen. 

In  spite  of  the  camping  people,  numbering 


now  some  hundreds  at  the  gathering-place, 
the  old  stage  went  by  every  day  empty ; the 
little  driver,  however,  wore  an  expectant  air, 
and  he  had  fastened  two  blue  rosettes  on 
the  leaders’  heads,  which  ornaments,  never- 
theless, had  no  effect  upon  the  settled  de- 
jection of  their  long  horse -countenances. 

One  afternoon  the  stage  was  late.  As  its 
rattling  wheels  had  not  disturbed  her,  Jose- 
phs, forgetting  the  flight  of  time,  had  sat  on 
her  crag  in  a reverie  until  after  sunset ; she 
now  hurried  down  into  the  road.  It  was 
more  than  twilight  down  there,  almost  dark- 
ness; a thousand  glow-worms  were  out  in 
the  dusky  air.  She  walked  rapidly;  she 
was  not  afraid;  but  she  knew  her  step- 
mother would  be  full  of  alarm.  Presently 
she  heard  a rattling  sound.  The  stage  was 
behind  her;  it  drew  nearer.  She  stepped 
aside  quietly,  and  it  passed.  Then,  in  a mo- 
ment or  two,  there  was  a crash,  and  a sudden 
“ whoa !”  It  had  broken  down.  She  came 
up  and  spoke ; she  was  obliged  to  make  her 
presence  known,  so  that  in  the  darkness  and 
on  the  narrow  road  they  might  not  drive 
over  her. 

“No  danger,”  said  the  driver.  “She’s 
broken  clean  down.  You  hain’t  got  a match, 
have  yout” 

Josepha  had  not.  “ You  can  come  as  far 
as  our  house  and  get  a lantern,”  she  sug- 
gested. # 

“ I can’t  leave  my  passengers,”  replied  the 
little  man,  importantly.  “ I’m  responsible 
for  ’em  and  their  luggage  to  the  company.” 

“ To  Scrannel  Swan,  you  mean,”  said  Jo- 
sepha, laughing,  entirely  incredulous  as  to 
the  passengers.  But  a new  voice  spoke  at 
this  moment,  and  startled  her  into  silence. 

“ Driver,”  it  said,  “ can  the  stage  go  on  or 
not  f” 

“Mebbe  not  this  one;  but  another  will 
go,  of  course,  in  its  place,”  replied  the  driver, 
in  a finely  assumed  tone  of  careless  certain- 
ty. “ I shall  have  to  go  back,  though.” 

“ Where  to  f ” 

The  driver  was  vague  in  his  answer.  The 
stables  of  Scrannel  Swan  were  not  prolific 
of  coaches.  Still,  he  thought  he  remembered 
an  old  red  wagon  standing  there,  and  his 
plan  was  to  walk  back  with  the  horses,  six 
miles,  and  get  it.  “ In  the  mean  time  you 
will  have  to  wait  until  I come  along,”  he 
said,  “ and  this  lady’s  house  is  the  nearest.” 

“ I could  not  think  of  intruding,”  answer- 
ed the  voice.  But  it  was  climbing  out  of 
the  wrecked  coach  all  the  same,  was  on  the 
ground,  was  looking  around,  was  making  out 
the  figure  at  the  side  of  the  road,  was  ap- 
proaching it,  was  taking  off  its  hat,  was 
speaking  one  or  two  polite  generalities,  and 
waiting  to  hear  the  accents  in  reply. 

“ You  can  wait  at  our  house,  if  you  like,” 
said  Josepha,  answering.  “As  the  driver 
says,  it  is  the  nearest.  We  will  all  walk 
there  together.” 
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So,  after  a few  moments,  they  started, 
Josephs,  the  stranger,  and  the  driver  on  a 
line,  the  latter  leading  one  of  his  horses, 
with  the  other  three  following  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  clattering  over  the  rocky  road  in  a 
way  that  would  have  frightened  a nervous 
woman.  The  stranger  said  as  much.  “ But 
I am  not  nervous,”  replied  Miss  Kay. 

They  were  about  a mile  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pass,  and  it  w as  a queer  walk.  Con- 
versation was  kept  up  by  the  stranger,  but 
Josephs  did  not  say  much ; she  listened, 
however.  And  she  mixed  his  words  strange- 
ly with  the  subtle  influence  of  the  darkness 
and  the  looming  cliffs.  She  was  too  uncon- 
ventional to  care  what  he  would  think  of  her 
being  so  far  from  home  at  that  hour.  It  was 
an  accident ; it  had  never  occurred  before, 
and  would  never  occur  again.  Of  what  con- 
sequence was  it  ? 

But  if  she  did  not  consider,  her  step- 
mother considered  for  her.  Alarmed  at  her 
absence,  Mrs.  Kay  was  on  the  point  of  ven- 
turing into  the  Pass  herself,  preceded  by 
old  Judy,  who  acted  as  maid-of-all-work, 
carrying  a coal -oil  lamp,  and  by  Judy’s 
grandson,  “ Beverley,”  a scampish  little 
black  of  ten  years,  who  carried  a lantern. 
Mrs.  Kay  herself  had  a candle,  and,  holding 
up  her  skirts  with  the  other  hand,  she  was 
coming  out  of  the  gate  with  gingerly  steps. 
Judy  was  already  in  the  road,  the  lamp’s 
light  flaring  on  her  white  turban,  and  Bev- 
erley was  turning  a few  somersaults  in  ad- 
vance, the  lantern  on  his  toes,  when  the 
clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  was  heard,  and  in 
another  moment  the  driver’s  flapping  hat, 
the  head  of  one  horse,  Josepha’s  face,  and 
the  stranger’s,  came  into  the  circle  of  radi- 
ance. The  stranger  bowed;  he  was  well 
dressed ; he  had  the  air  of  a gentleman. 
These  three  facts  Mrs.  Kay  took  in  at  a 
glance.  A slight  flush  rose  in  her  thin 
cheeks,  her  lifted  skirts  were  smoothly  fall- 
ing in  an  instant ; she  heard  the  explana- 
tions graciously,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
house.  The  driver  was  gone  with  his 
horses,  Judy  had  retired,  a meaning  glance 
from  her  mistress  fixed  in  her  quick  intelli- 
gence, the  stranger  was  seated,  and  Mrs. 
Kay  was  entertaining  him,  all  in  another 
five  minutes.  Joseplia  was  seated  too.  Her 
dress  was  damp  with  the  dews  of  the  Pass, 
her  heavy  hair  somewhat  disordered;  she 
was  tired,  and  did  not  concern  herself  at  all 
about  her  attitudes.  Her  step-mother  knew 
this  without  looking,  and  sat  with  double 
grace  to  make  up  for  it.  After  a while  old 
Judy  served  a delicious  Southern  supper  in 
the  little  dining-room,  at  a wild  expense 
of  the  whole  week’s  stores;  but  never  mind. 
She  had  understood  her  mistress’s  eye.  The 
stranger  noticed  every  thing  without  ap- 
parent observation.  Mrs.  Kay  was  too 
well  bred  to  allude  to  former  prosperity, 
but  its  ghost  lurked  in  every  intonation  of  I 


her  voice,  in  every  motion  of  her  delicate 
withered  hands.  It  was  all  a plain  story — 
the  cottage,  the  parlor,  and  herself.  But 
this  tall,  unlike  daughter  f She  understood 
the  incongruity,  and  took  occasion  to  say, 
with  a little  sigh,  when  the  girl  was  not  in 
the  room, 

“ Josephs  is  only  my  step-daughter.” 

“Ah,  when  you  called  her  daughter,  I 
thought  that  it  was  impossible  you  could 
have  a child  of  that  age,”  replied  the  stran- 
ger. He  had  told  his  name  immediately, 
Martin  Gage,  and  his  residence,  New  York. 
But  he  said  nothing  further. 

About  ten  o’clock,  when  the  brightening 
influence  of  the  coffee  had  faded  away,  and 
old  Judy  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Kay 
herself  was  sleepy,  as  old  blondes  always 
are  i%t  an  early  hour,  the  conversation  fell 
more  into  Josepha’s  hands.  She  was  not 
sleepy  at  all.  Things  had  been  said  that 
aroused  her  attention  ; she  was  slowly  wak- 
ing up.  Many  a time  she  had  told  herself 
that  she  must  be  dull-witted,  because  no- 
body ever  cared  to  talk  about  what  she 
liked  to  talk  about,  so  she  had  taken  refuge 
in  taciturnity.  But  now  already  at  least 
three  subjects  had  been  broached  which  had 
interested  her  for  years.  Her  eyes  bright- 
ened, she  began  to  fuse  a little;  general- 
ly she  was  hard  metal,  that  would  not  melt. 
Mrs.  Kay  leaned  back  on  her  sofa,  and  let 
them  talk.  “ Perhaps  he  is  a literary  man,” 
she  thought.  Then,  after  a moment,  she 
added  to  herself,  “But  no;  he  dresses  too 
well  for  that.” 

After  a while  it  came  out  that  the  stran- 
ger was  going  to  the  camp-meeting.  The 
listener  was  aroused  at  once.  “What  in 
the  world  is  he  going  there  for?”  she  ask- 
ed, inwardly.  “But  perhaps  he  owns  the 
ground.  After  the  war  a great  deal  of  this 
Southern  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  North- 
erners.” She  listened  again,  but  caught 
nothing.  They  were  talking  of  phrenology. 

“ I fear  I am  keeping  you  up  very  late,” 
said  the  stranger,  as  Judy’s  sharp- voiced  lit- 
tle clock  struck  eleven  in  the  near  kitchen. 

“Yes;  we  are  generally  asleep  by  half 
past  nine,”  said  Josepha. 

“ Here  in  this  mountain  wilderness,”  hur- 
riedly interposed  Mrs.  Kay,  “ there  is  so  lit- 
tle to  engross  one — no  society  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  yon  know.” 

“ I can  not  imagine  what  has  become  of 
my  driver  and  his  coach,”  continued  the  vis- 
itor. “Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me 
to  walk  down  the  road  to  meet  him.  In- 
deed, I think  I should  enjoy  the  walk ; it  is 
a fine  night.” 

“But  it  is  not  a fine  night;  it  is  very 
dark,”  said  Josepha.  “You  only  say  that 
because  you  think  we  are  tired.  The  house 
seems  chilly,  but  I will  soon  remedy  that. 
I am  not  at  all  sleepy  myself,  and  if  mother 
j is,  she  can  go  to  bed.” 
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Mrs.  Kay  came  to  life  with  vigor.  “ You 
funny  child!”  she  said,  tapping  Josepha’s 
arm  playfully.  “ What  will  you  say  nextf 
And — where  are  you  going  now  f” 

“To  get  some  wood,”  replied  the  girl; 
and  before  her  mother  could  interfere,  she 
had  brought  in  an  armful  and  laid  it  down 
upon  the  hearth. 

“Allow  me,”  said  the  stranger,  springing 
forward. 

“ Very  well,  if  you  like.  Only,  as  I par- 
ticularly enjoy  making  fires,  1 consider  it  a 
favor.” 

“ So  do  I,”  said  Gage. 

He  lighted  a match,  looked  around,  then 
took  a newspaper  from  his  pocket. 

“You  need  no  paper,”  said  Josephs.  “That 
shows  how  little  you  understand  light- wood.” 
She  knelt  down,  set  up  three  little  splinters 
together  like  the  poles  of  a miniature  tent, 
applied  the  match,  and  in  a second  the  whole 
pile  was  gloriously*  blazing,  and  the  room 
full  of  light. 

“ The  pitch-pine  of  the  South,”  explained 
Mrs.  Kay.  “ It  really  becomes  an  {esthetic 
pleasure  to  light  fires  under  such  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Gage.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  you,”  replied  the 
young  man,  looking  at  Josepha,  who  had 
risen, 'and  was  standing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hearth  absently  warming  her  hands 
and  watching  the  blaze. 

“ He  certainly  knows  what  to  say,”  thought 
the  elder  lady.  Then  she  too  looked  at  Jo- 
sepha. The  girl  looked  well,  almost  hand- 
some, but  the  small  step-mother  could  never 
have  appreciated  that.  1 suppose  the  cana- 
ries have  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  slow  white  swan  down  in  the  pond. 

Another  long  hour  spun  itself  out  over 
the  bright  blaze,  Mrs.  Kay  keeping  her  eyes 
open,  but  yawning  desperately  behind  her 
fan.  She  had  ceased  to  follow  the  course 
of  conversation,  but  maintained  a watch  for 
stray  sentences,  like  a man  fishing  on  the 
bank.  She  caught  little  of  importance — 
only  allusions  to  a home  and  a father  some- 
where, and  once  something  about  “our 
guild.”  “ He  can  not  be  a missionary,”  she 
thought ; “ only  High-Churchmen  use  that 
term.”  8he  scrutinized  him  carefully.  “ No, 
he  is  not  a High-Churchman,”  she  said  to 
herself — “ at  least  not  an  extreme  case.  He 
has  not  that  serene,  sweetly  humble,  yet 
proudly  superior  air  which  they  all  have; 
and,  besides,  he  is  too  broad-shouldered.  A 
home  and  a father — that  is  something.  For 
young  men  nowadays  do  not  talk  about  their 
fathers  unless  they  are  very  decidedly  proud 
of  them  for  some  reason  or  other.  On  the 
whole,  it  looks  well.” 

At  midnight  a rambling  sound  was  heard 
outside;  the  old  red  wagon  had  arrived. 
Martin  Gage  took  leave,  asking  permission 
to  call  on  his  way  back.  “ I shall  only  stay 
at  the  camp  a day  or  two,”  he  said. 


“It  will  be  very  interesting  there,  no 
doubt,”  said  Mrs.  Kay. 

“ Well,  I don't  know  about  that ; I go  on 
business,”  replied  the  stranger. 

“ Decidedly  he  owns  the  ground,”  thought 
the  widow,  cheerfully. 

The  next  afternoon  Josepha  started  foi 
the  Pass  as  usual. 

“ You  never  go  as  far  as  the  camp,  I sup- 
pose t”  said  Mrs.  Kay,  in  a suggestive  tone. 

“ No,”  replied  the  girl. 

She  went  no  farther  than  her  usual  crag ; 
but  on  coming  down,  this  time  before  sun- 
set, there  was  the  stranger  gathering  ferns 
along  the  road  below. 

“Ah,  you  have  ferns  too,”  he  said.  “I 
will  walk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pass,  and 
carry  them  for  you.” 

“ You  need  not,”  said  Josepha. 

“ But  I should  like  to.” 

“ Oh,  very  well.” 

“ You  are  so  strong,  Miss  Kay,  that  you  do 
not  like  to  be  assisted,  I suppose.  Still,  you 
must  not  forget  that  other  persons  are  stron- 
ger.” 

“ They  are  occasionally ; but  generally  I 
am  the  strongest  person  present,”  said  the 
girl. 

“Do  yDu  see  that  stage  lifted  up  on  the 
side  of  the  cliff  t” 

“ Yes.” 

“Weil, I did  that.”  * 

“You  must  have  been  very  cross,  then.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  f ” 

“Only  that  I have  noticed  that  when  a man 
makes  any  great  effort  of  bodily  strength, 
like  lifting  a heavy  weight,  he  is  always  in 
an  irritated  condition — really  a terrible  tem- 
per.” 

“I  did  use  some  strong  language,  I be- 
lieve,” said  Gage,  laughing.  “ That  short- 
bodied, big-hatted  little  driver  had  left  his 
old  coach  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and,  of  course,  we  could  not  pass  writ.h  our 
red  wagon.  The  horses,  not  having  wings, 
could  neither  climb  up  nor  back  up  the  cliff, 
and  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a lift. 
I assure  you  that  all  the  hard  cider  in  the 
camp  was  hardly  enough  for  me  when  I ar- 
rived.” 

“ Do  you  like  the  camp  V 9 

“ It  is  picturesque.” 

• “ You  do  not  seem  to  stay  there.” 

Gage  looked  at  her ; but  she  had  meant 
no  epigram. 

“Oh,  I have  finished  my  work  for  the 
day,”  he  said,  carelessly.  “ I came  this  way 
to  meet  you.  I knew  you  were  here  every 
day,  and,  of  course,  you  would  make  no 
change  in  your  habits  on  my  account.” 

Of  course  not,”  said  Josepha.  Still,  she 
felt  a little  disturbed.  The  stranger,  how- 
ever, turned  back  to  their  conversation  of 
the  night  before,  and  soon  her  mind  was  off, 
like  a bird,  over  the  fields  of  imagination 
and  thought.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
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better  two  birds  can  fly  together  than  one 
all  alone. 

At  the  month  of  the  Pass  he  left  her.  “ I 
have  just  time  to  harry  back  before  sapper,” 
he  said. 

“ So  they  have  sapper  ?” 

“ Of  coarse — with  bright  camp  fires  and 
gypsy  kettles.  Do  you  suppose,  because 
they  are  religious,  they  are  not  hungry  too  f” 

“ The  two  things  never  seem  quite  to  go 
together,”  said  Josepha. 

“ Whether  they  seem  or  not,  they  do,” 
said  the  stranger,  laughing.  “ Look  at  the 
supper  tables  of  donation  parties  and  sew- 
ing societies.”  With  that  he  raised  his  hat 
and  went  back  into  the  dusky  Pass,  while 
Josepha,  coming  out  into  the  still  golden 
valley,  went  over  the  conversation  thought- 
fully. 

She  told  her  mother  what  had  occurred, 
and  Mrs.  Kay  thought  a number  of  thoughts 
behind  the  tea-pot  for  several  minutes.  At 
last  she  decided  not  to  interfere.  “ Josepha 
is  not  like  other  girls,”  she  mused.  The 
only  remark  she  made  was,  “Promise  me 
that  you  will  always  be  home  before  dark, 
Josepha.” 

“Of  course,  mother;  I always  mean  to 
be.  That  one  night  it  was  an  acdfdent.” 

The  next  afternoon  Gage  met  her  again. 
She  had  not  expected  to  see  him ; but  as  her 
thoughts  had  been  dwelling  on  some  things 
said  the  day  before,  she  willingly  took  up 
the  conversation  where  they  had  left  it,  and 
they  walked  together  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pass  again. 

This  was  repeated  for  five  da ye,  and  now 
she  expected  it;  she  likewise  enjoyed  it. 
Regularly  on  the  way  somewhere  the  old 
red  wragon  passed  them,  and  the  driver  gave 
them  friendly  nods.  He  had  still  no  passen- 
gers, but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  Gage ; he  expected  to  take  him  back 
some  time,  and  regarded  him  as  he  passed 
with  a proprietary  eye.  The  old  coach  re- 
mained where  it  was,  tilted  up  against  the 
cliff. 

“ He  is  staying  much  longer  than  he  first 
intended,”  observed  Mrs.  Kay  after  a while. 

“ Is  he  f”  said  Josepha. 

“ He  said  only  a few  days.  Have  you  any 
idea  what  he  is  doing  there  t” 

“ No,  I have  not ; but  he  always  speaks 
of  being  occupied  in  the  mornings — busi- 
ness, ho  said.” 

“ About  the  land,  perhaps.  Still,  I do  not 
see  why  it  should  take  so  long,  unless  he  is 
laying  it  all  out  in  lots,”  thought  Mrs.  Kay. 
“Has  he  said  nothing  about  himself  or  his 
affairs  all  these  days  I”  she  asked,  aloud. 
“ Come,  try  to  think.” 

“ He  spoke  once  of  owning  vast  estates.” 

“ Vast  estates  T Where  f” 

“ Every  where,  he  said.  And  he  also  spoke 
of  a grand  inheritance  received  from  his  fa- 
ther.” 


“But  that  is,  I am  afraid,  a romance.  It 
is  too  much  to  believe,”  said  Mrs.  Kay,  slow- 
ly. “ Only  two  or  three  families  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  any  thing  like  that.  I have 
been  wrong,  Josepha ; I see  it  now.  That 
man  is  trying  to  deceive  us.  You  must  not 
go  into  the  Pass  again.” 

“ You  are  mistaken,  mother.  He  is  not 
trying  to  do  any  thing;  he  is  perfectly  at 
his  ease.” 

“ He  is  trying  to  interest  you,  child.” 

“ Is  he  t”  said  Josepha.  Then  she  blush- 
ed suddenly  and  deeply.  “ I never  thought 
of  it,”  she  said. 

“ I know  you  did  not ; but  he  is  trying. 
And  I am  afraid  you  are  too  much  interest- 
ed already.” 

“ No,  mother;  it  is  only  that  I like  to  talk 
to  him.” 

“ And  hear  him  talk.” 

Josepha  colored  again,  this  time  slowly 
and  almost  painfully.  The  blood  seemed  to 
rise  gradually  in  her  face  as  she  thought. 
“ You  are  right,”  she  said  at  last.  “ I shall 
not  go  into  the  Pass  again.” 

The  next  afternoon  she  remained  in  the 
little  shaded  parlor  with  a book  open  before 
her,  trying  not  to  miss  too  much  her  crag 
and  her  fern-bordered  road.  The  hours  were 
long ; through  the  window  the  Pass  looked 
purple  and  cool ; she  felt  herself  longing  for 
it.  At  dusk  she  threw  aside  her  volume, 
glad  that  the  day  was  done. 

There  came  a sound  of  rattling  wheels, 
and  the  old  red  wagon  rumbled  out  of  the 
Pass  and  stopped  at  the  door.  The  little 
driver  had  brought  a note.  All  it  said  was, 
“Why  did  you  not  comet  I thought  you 
were  not  going  to  change  your  habits  on 
my  account.” 

“ Impertinent !”  said  Mrs.  Kay.  “ No  an- 
swer,” she  called  out  to  the  driver,  who  was 
waiting.  Then  a second  thought  seized  her, 
and  she  went  to  the  door.  “ Mr.  Gage  gave 
you  this  f” 

“ Yes,  mum,  he  did.  I'm  'bliging  him  by 
delivering  it.” 

“ I fancy  ho  owns  the  camp-ground,”  said 
the  widow,  affably. 

“Acts  as  though  he  did,  mum;  swells 
round  considerable,  and  sends  off  passils 
and  passils  of  big  litters  in  my  mail-bags,” 
replied  the  driver. 

“ How  do  they  treat  him  at  the  camp  f ” 

“The  Tankers,  you  meanf  They  seem 
tickled  'most  to  death  to  have  him  there.” 

“ But  he  is  not  a Dunkard  T” 

“ Fur  from  it,  mum.  He  isn't  much  on 
religion  of  any  kind,  I reckon,”  said  the 
driver. 

Mrs.  Kay  let  him  depart,  and  went  back, 
lost  in  reflection.  The  next  afternoon  she 
herself  suggested  that  her  daughter  should 
take  a stroll. 

“ I shall  not  go,  mother,”  replied  the  girl ; 
and  another  sunset  passed  drearily.  The 
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next  day  she  was  not  tempted,  for  it  had  be- 
gun to  rain. 

It  seldom  rains  in  the  Southern  mount- 
ains during  the  summer,  save  an  occasional 
short  thunder -shower;  but  when  it  does 
rain,  it  is  a torrent,  and  floods  follow.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  hills  and  cliffs  gather  and 
pour  down  the  drops  into  the  narrow  deep 
ravines  so  suddenly  that  in  an  hour,  some- 
times, the  brooks  are  out  of  their  beds,  swol- 
len and  roaring  ten  feet  high  over  the  roads. 
This  happens  only  in  the  passes  and  deflies, 
of  course,  where  there  are  no  wide  levels; 
the  waters  can  not  disperse  themselves  or 
sink  through  the  hard  rocky  bottoms. 

“The  brook  will  be  up  before  morning, 
sure  as  you  live,  and  Barnaby  'll  l>e  all 
afloat,”  announced  Christian  Converse  that 
evening,  as  he  opened  his  spelling-book. 
“ A man  come  through  an  hour  ago,  and  he 
said  at  the  other  end  er-ready  the  water 
was  over  the  road,  and  old  Squire  Luken’s 
milk  pails  was  all  washed  away  as  had  been 
left  down  by  the  fence  while  the  boy  went 
to  supper.” 

44  What  will  become  of  the  camp,  then  t” 
asked  Mrs.  Kay. 

44  Well,  reckon  they've  hed  warning ; and 
if  not,  they  can  take  to  the  rocks ; though 
they  may  hev  some  trouble  with  the  horses. 
Me  and  Sam  Brown's  going  in  at  daylight — 
along  the  cliffs — to  see  how  they've  stood  it.” 

44  Why  not  go  now  f ' said  Josephs. 

“Well,  you  see,  miss,  it's  powerful  dark 
in  Barnaby  at  night ; and  besides,  they've 
got  legs  same  as  us  if  they  want  to  come 
out,”  replied  Converse.  “ They're  nothing 
but  Tunkers,  anyway,”  he  added,  with  that 
flne  scorn  for  a foreign  religion  peculiar  to 
native- American  virtue. 

After  the  boy  had  gone,  Josephs  went  out 
on  to  the  piazza,  and  down  to  the  gate.  She 
could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  the  brook 
as  it  came  out  of  the  Pass,  but  she  could 
see  nothing,  for  the  rain  was  still  falling 
heavily.  At  ten  o’clock  she  went  to  her 
room ; at  half  past  ten  her  light  was  out, 
but  she  was  not  asleep.  She  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  water  now,  even  when  her 
head  was  on  her  pillow.  After  a while  she 
rose,  dressed  herself,  and  looked  out.  The 
rain  had  ceased ; great  broken  clouds  were 
lying  across  the  sky,  and  between  them  the 
moon  shone  out.  The  brook  had  overflowed 
the  corn  fields ; the  stalks  stood  like  reeds 
in  a lake.  The  torrent  coming  out  of  the 
Pass  was  violent  and  loud  as  a water-fall. 

44  I really  must  see  if  I can  do  something,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “ There  are  women  and 
children  in  there,  and  the  cliffs  are  very 
steep.  They  do  not  know  the  way,  but  I 
do.  I can  help  them  now;  at  daylight 
other  aid  will  come.” 

She  put  on  a thick  jacket  and  a small 
stout  hat,  unlocked  the  front-door  softly, 
and  stole  out.  No  one  heard  her  go.  There 


was  moonlight  enough  to  show  the  way. 
She  went  around  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
began  to  ascend  by  a path  she  knew.  It  took 
some  time,  for  it  was  a roundabout  course ; 
but  at  last  she  was  on  top,  overlooking  the 
gorge.  Holding  on  by  a tree  trunk,  she 
peered  down,  but  could  see  nothing  through 
the  thick  branches ; she  heard,  however,  the 
swift  rush  of  the  water  below.  Taking  a 
long  breath,  she  began  to  descend,  holding 
on  tightly,  and  feeling  her  way  step  by  step. 
Her  eyes  became  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  darkness;  she  could  make  out  objects 
close  to  her ; still,  her  progress  was  slow. 
Having  reached  the  edge  of  the  water,  she 
made  her  way  forward  along  its  line,  using 
the  trees  as  supports  and  their  roots  as  foot- 
holds. She  worked  on  in  this  way  for  an 
hour.  At  last  she  thought  she  heard  voices. 
She  paused  and  called ; a cry  answered  her. 
She  hastened  her  climbing,  and,  after  a mo- 
ment, came  upon  a forlorn  party,  straggling 
apart  from  each  other  and  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  trying  to  move  forward  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Pass  in  the  same  way  that  she 
was  advancing  in ; but  they  were  encum- 
bered with  children,  and  also  with  helpless 
aged  persons,  who  had  lost  heart  and  cour- 
age, and  were  led  and  carried  along.  The 
working  members  of  this  party  seemed  to  be 
all  women;  some  of  them  were  tired  out, 
and  sat  like  drift-wood  caught  on  the  tree 
trunks ; you  felt  that  if  the  water  rose  two 
inches  they  would  be  swept  away.  Others 
worked  with  zeal ; but  heavy  babies,  tied  in 
their  shawls,  weighed  them  down,  and  im- 
peded their  progress.  They  panted,  and 
struggled,  and  held  on  to  the  trees,  these 
poor  mothers,  and  dragged  along  the  older 
children,  who  cried  with  fright.  Josephs 
took  a stout  little  boy  from  an  exhaust- 
ed young  German  woman,  and  soothed  his 
weeping  into  quiet ; then  she  proposed  that 
they  should  all  get  themselves  together  and 
rest  a few  moments. 

44  We  are  not  very  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pass,”  she  called  out  cheerfully  and 
clearly.  44  But  after  you  have  rested  a while, 
1 think  it  will  be  better  to  climb  straight 
up  to  the  top.  There  there  is  a path  down 
to  the  valley.  I know  the  way.” 

“But  can  we,  miss f”  said  the  nearest 
woman. 

44  Yes ; I came  down  from  the  top  myself. 
But  first,  if  you  like,  while  you  are  resting 
here,  I will  go  up  and  see  exactly  how  steep 
the  rocks  are  at  this  point.” 

This  seemed  to  give  confidence ; the  wom- 
en drew  together,  the  stragglers  came  up 
one  by  one.  They  all  propped  themselves 
behind  trees,  in  the  angles  made  by  the 
roots  and  the  cliff-side,  not  unlike  sailors 
sitting  in  the  rigging,  and  then  it  was  that 
Josephs  discovered  that  they  were  in  real- 
ity marshaled  by  a man,  who  was,  however, 
far  behind,  owing  to  his  carrying  children 
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on  his  back  and  in  his  arms,  and  helping 
several  old  women  besides.  The  darkness 
and  the  noise  of  the  water  had  prevented 
any  explanation  or  comprehension  of  this. 
The  man  now  disencumbered  himself  from 
his  burdens,  and  placed  them  in  safety ; then 
he  joined  the  new-comer.  It  was  Martin 
Gage.  Josepha  was  already  climbing;  he 
climbed  by  her  side.  There  was  not  breath 
to  spare  for  talking  until  they  had  reached 
the  top,  and  it  took  them  some  time  to  reach 
it.  Josepha  sat  down  to  rest  for  a moment, 
and  said, 

“ No  loss  of  life,  I hope  f” 

“ I think  not,”  he  answered. 

“ How  shall  we  ever  get  them  up  t”  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  subject  in  hand  in 
her  most  business-like  way. 

“ Oh,  easily  enough,  by  detachments.  You 
shall  stay  here  and  receive  them.” 

“ I shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind ; I am  go- 
ing down  to  help.” 

“ Of  course  I knew  you  would.” 

“ Of  course.” 

“But  I had  to  suggest  it,  because  it  is 
what  most  women  would  prefer  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.” 

“ You  mean,  let  you  do  all  the  work  T” 

“ Yes,  since  I can  do  it,  and  there  is  no 
vital  necessity  for  you  to  help.  I can  bring 
them  all  up,  one  at  a time.” 

“ But  I want  to  help.” 

“I  know  you  do,  you  generous-hearted 
creature ! Come  down  and  help ; and  then, 
when  it  is  all  over,  take  me,  and  help  me 
too.” 

He  did  not  explain  his  meaning  further ; 
but,  in  some  way,  she  knew.  They  were  al- 
ready climbing  down  the  rocks  again,  and 
she  had  helped  up  four  children,  two  at  a 
time,  and  gone  down  again  before  she  re- 
covered her  mental  breath. 

They  had  to  work  like  Trojans  (if  any 
one  knows  what  that  means);  they  were 
two  hours  at  it.  The  hardest  labor  was  with 
the  old  people,  who  could  not  see,  and  whom 
they  could  not  carry,  but  had  to  guide  and 
encourage,  step  by  step.  At  last  it  was 
over,  and  they  were  all  assembled  on  top, 
where  there  was  a comparatively  level 
space.  They  could  now  begin  to  descend 
by  the  path,  which  could  be  discerned  in 
the  faint  light  of  the  coming  dawn.  Jo- 
sepha, protecting  herself  by  a bulwark  of 
children  from  this  intrusive  suitor,  walked 
first;  then  came  the  mothers  and  babies; 
Gage  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  old  wom- 
en. Their  march  was  necessarily  slow.  Aft- 
er a while  they  heard  a cry ; it  came  from 
down  below,  in  the  Pass. 

“ It  is  a child,”  said  one  of  the  women. 

They  all  stopped  to  listen ; then  they  heard 
another  cry,  and  another.  There  seemed  to 
be  several  children  below.  Some  of  the  wom- 
en shed  tears;  their  own  children  were  safe, 
but  these  must  be  children  belonging  to  oth- 


er members  of  their  party  who  had  not  been 
so  fortunate. 

“ I must  go  down,”  said  Gage,  “ and  one 
of  you  had  better  go  with  me.  I may  not  be 
able  to  manage  them  all.” 

But  no  one  stirred ; mother-love  is  pity- 
ing, but  selfish. 

“ One  of  you  must  come,”  said  Gage,  mak- 
ing strong  use  of  the  situation.  “Do  yon 
want  them  to  drown  down  there  !” 

At  this  Josepha  stepped  forth  (as  he  knew 
she  would).  “ I will  go,”  she  said.  “ All  the 
rest  of  you  sit  down  here,  and  wait  for  us.” 

They  started.  On  the  way  Gage  said  some- 
thing very  lover -like.  “Are  you  mad!” 
said  the  girl,  angrily.  This  was  not  what 
she  had  iutended  to  say  at  all ; she  had  in- 
tended to  be  very  proud  and  distant.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  refuse  an  offer  with  dignity 
when  climbing  down  rocks  in  the  dark,  and 
obliged  to  accept  aid  which  the  suitor,  be- 
ing of  a bold  temper  and  not  afraid,  takes 
care  to  make  lover-like. 

They  had  some  trouble  in  finding  and  col- 
lecting the  lost  children.  There  were  four 
of  them,  ail  boys,  who  had  undertaken  to 
get  themselves  out  of  the  Pass  without  aid. 
They  had  started  up  the  cliff  with  them, 
when  a fainter  cry  came  up  from  below. 

“ Another,”  said  Gage. 

“ I will  go  down  for  that  one,  while  you 
keep  on  up  with  the  others,”  said  Josepha. 

“Very  well,”  answered  her  companion, 
with  lamb-like  docility ; and  he  disappear- 
ed up  the  rocks  with  his  little  troop,  who, 
refreshed  and  cheered,  climbed  now  like 
monkeys.  Josepha  went  down  toward  the 
roaring  water  again.  There,  on  its  edge, 
she  found  a very  little  boy,  crying,  all  by 
himself,  behind  a bush,  the  ends  of  whose 
bent  branches  were  already  swept  by  the 
torrent.  She  took  him  in  her  arms.  His 
ankle  was  injured ; he  could  not  walk.  She 
bound  it  with  her  handkerchief,  soothed 
him,  and  considered  what  she  should  do.  He 
was.five  years  old,  and  heavy  to  carry.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  a new  and  louder  roaring ; 
new  and  deeper  water  was  at  her  ankles — 
was  at  her  knees.  With  the  child  on  one 
arm,  she  climbed  and  sprang  upward  to  a 
higher  rock;  but  the  current  had  almost 
swept  her  away.  There  had  been  a wash- 
out a mile  up  the  Pass,  and  the  temporary 
dam  had  made  this  new  flood.  The  child 
was  crying  again  loudly.  A voice  called 
her  name,  some  one  was  at  her  side.  “ Give 
me  the  child,”  said  this  person ; “of  course 
you  knew  I would  come  back.” 

“ I did  not,77  said  Josepha ; but  she  obeyed. 
They  climbed  higher.  But  some  of  the  trees 
had  been  uprooted,  and  were  bending  and 
falling;  their  position  was  full  of  danger. 
They  were  at  a bend  in  the  Pass,  and  the 
rising  water  climbed  as  fast  as  they  did. 
They  could  have  escaped  that,  perhaps,  but 
not  the  swaying,  crashing  trees.  Something 
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large  and  square  floated  by ; it  came  near 
them.  With  an  exclamation,  Gage  seized 
hold  of  it,  climbed  np  with  the  child,  and 
dragged  np  Josepha.  It  was  the  old  stage. 
Its  wheels  were  gone,  and  it  floated.  The 
man,  excited  and  silent,  steered  with  a bro- 
ken branch,  while  Josepha  held  the  child, 
clung  to  the  old  top-railing,  and  watched 
with  dilated  eyes  the  foaming  water  and  the 
whirling,  tossing  roots  and  trees.  There 
was  a faint  light  now ; they  could  see  their 
danger.  Again  and  again  death  came  very 
near  them,  then  swerved  aside  by  a foot,  by 
an  inch,  and  spared  their  lives.  Again  and 
again  the  woman  gave  up  hope,  and  said, 
“ It  is  the  last ;”  but  only  once  did  the  man’s 
quick  hand  fail,  and  then  it  was  because  no 
human  power  could  save  them.  He  leaned 
backward,  threw  his  arm  around  Josepha, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cold  white  cheek ; 
he  said  afterward  that  he  did  it  as  a last 
earthly  farewell.  But  even  as  they  sat  thus, 
the  great  tree  tossing  close  behind  them, 
with  all  its  branches  outspread  like  impal- 
ing hooks,  was  held,  was  stopped  by  a rock, 
and  the  old  coach  was  borne  on.  In  real 
time  all  this  was  incredibly  swift  and  short, 
as  a canoe  shoots  the  rapids  of  the  Sault 
Sainte  Marie.  In  apparent  time  it  was  long 
hours.  When  they  were  carried  out  into 
the  valley,  and  stranded  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ter there,  they  were  like  persons  who  have 
seen  a vision:  every  thing  in  actual  life 
seemed  vaguely  unreal.  The  child,  who  had 
been  so  tightly  held  in  Josepha’s  arms  that 
he  could  see  nothing,  and  who  had  actually 
fallen  asleep,  now  woke,  began  to  talk,  and 
ask  questions  about  the  red  bars  across  his 
face  and  hands,  made  by  the  woolen  cloth 
of  her  jacket  as  she  unconsciously  pressed 


him  more  closely  to  her  breast.  She  tried  to 
answer  him,  and  the  necessary  words  brought 
back  things  present.  They  climbed  down 
from  the  stage,  made  their  way  through  the 
wet  fields,  and  at  last  reached  home. 

The  brown  cottage  was  busy  giving  break- 
fast to  the  camp  people ; old  Judy  did  noth- 
ing but  cook  for  hours.  The  house  was  full. 
Different  parties  of  drenched  Germans  were 
constantly  arriving,  and  the  divan  was  cov- 
ered with  exhausted  children,  laid  across  it 
like  bundles,  while  the  mothers  wrung  out 
their  dripping  skirts.  The  procession  on 
the  hill  had  come  down  by  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  could  see  the  way.  When  Jo- 
sepha appeared,  her  step-mother  greeted  her 
with  outstretched  arms  and  tears : “ Oh,  my 
beloved  child,  they  say  they  left  you  in  the 
Pass ! How  did — how  did  yop  get  here  f” 

“Well,  mother,”  said  Josepha,  slowly,  “I 
came — by  the  stage.” 

At  night  the  water  was  down  again,  only 
the  mired  corn  fields  and  the  stranded  trees 
were  left  to  tell  of  the  flood.  The  neighbor- 
hood considered  it  rather  a joke  than  other- 
wise that  the  Germans  had  been  drowned 
out  of  Barnaby,  and  the  camp  people  them- 
selves had  all  departed,  to  continue  their 
meeting  on  safer  and  better-known  ground. 
One  fact  alone  did  not  depart,  but  remained 
and  faced  Mrs.  Kay. 

Ah,  well,  there  was  no  use  in  objecting, 
although  he  was  only  an  artist,  making 
sketches  for  an  illustrated  paper  while  wait- 
ing for  higher  work.  His  inheritance  was  a 
father’s  genius,  and  his  estates  those  which 
an  artist’s  eye  owns  every  where;  alas! 
alas!  (Mtb. Kay  added  the  sighs.)  He  is 
young,  however,  and  has  the  greatest  ex- 
pectations. So  have  we. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

8HOXFORD. 

ARE  there  people  who  have  never,  in  the 
course  of  anxious  life,  felt  desire  to  be 
away,  to  fly  away,  from  every  thing,  how- 
ever good  and  dear  to  them,  and  rest  a 
little,  and  think  new  thought,  or  let  new 
thought  flow  into  them,  from  the  gentle  air 
of  some  new  place,  where  nobody  has  heard 
of  them — a place  whose  cares,  being  felt  by 
proxy,  almost  seem  romantic,  and  where  the 
eyes  spare  brain  and  heart  with  a critic’s 
self-complacence  T If  any  such  place  yet  re- 
mains, the  happy  soul  may  seek  it  in  an  in- 
land English  village. 

A village  where  no  billows  are  to  stun  or 
to  confound  it,  no  crag  or  precipice  to  trou- 
ble it  with  giddiness,  and  where  no  hurry 
of  restless  tide  makes  time,  its  own  father, 
uneasy.  But  in  the  quiet,  at  the  bottom  of 


the  valley,  a beautiful  rivulet,  belonging  to 
the  place,  hastens  or  lingers,  according  to  its 
mood ; hankering  here  and  there,  not  to  be 
away  yet ; and  then,  by  the  doing  of  its  own 
work,  led  to  a swift  perplexity  of  ripples. 
Here  along  its  side,  and  there  softly  lean- 
ing over  it,  fresh  green  meadows  lie  repos- 
ing in  the  settled  meaning  of  the  summer 
day.  For  this  is  a safer  time  of  year  than 
the  flourish  of  the  spring-tide,  when  the  im- 
pulse of  young  warmth  awaking  was  sud- 
denly smitten  by  the  bleak  east  wind,  and 
cowslip  and  cuckoo-flower  and  speedwell 
got  their  bright  lips  browned  with  cold. 
Then,  moreover,  must  the  meads  have  felt 
the  worry  of  scarcely  knowing  yet  what 
would  be  demanded  of  them;  whether  to 
carry  an  exacting  load  of  hay,  or  only  to  feed 
a few  sauntering  cows. 

But  now  every  trouble  has  been  settled  for 
l the  best;  the  long  grass  is  mown,  and  the 
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short  grass  browsed,  and  capere  of  the  fair- 
ies and  caprices  of  the  cows  have  dappled 
worn  texture  with  a deeper  green.  There- 
fore let  eyes  that  are  satisfied  here — as  any 
but  a very  bad  eye  must  be,  with  so  many 
changes  of  softness — follow  the  sweet  lead 
of  the  valley ; and  there,  in  a bend  of  the 
gently  brawling  river,  stands  the  never- 
brawling  church. 

A church  less  troubled  with  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  not  to  be  found  in  England:  a 
church  of  gray  stone  that  crumbles  just 
enough  to  entice  frail  mortal  sympathy,  and 
confesses  to  the  storms  it  has  undergone  in 
a tone  that  conciliates  the  human  sigh.  The 
tower  is  large,  and  high  enough  to  tell  what 
the  way  of  the  wind  is  without  any  potato- 
bury  on  the  top,  and  the  simple  roof  is  not 
cruciated  with  tiles  of  misguided  fancy.  But 
gray  rest,  and  peace  of  ages,  and  content  of 
lying  calmly  six  feet  deeper  than  the  bustle 
of  the  quick ; memory  also,  and  oblivion,  fol- 
lowing each  other  slowly,  like  the  shadows 
of  the  church-yard  trees — for  all  of  these  no 
better  place  can  be,  nor  softer  comfort. 

For  the  village  of  Shoxford  runs  up  on 
the  rise,  and  straggles  away  from  its  burial- 
place,  as  a child  from  his  school  goes  mitch- 
ing.  There  are  some  few  little  ups  and 
downs  in  the  manner  of  its  building,  as  well 
as  in  other  particulars  about  it ; but  still  it 
keeps  as  parallel  with  the  crooked  river  as 
the  far  more  crooked  ways  of  men  permit. 
But  the  whole  of  the  little  road  of  houses 
runs  down  the  valley  from  the  church-yard 
gate ; and  above  the  church,  looking  up  the 
pretty  valley,  stands  nothing  but  the  mill 
and  the  plank  bridge  below  it ; and  a fur- 
long above  that  again  the  stone  bridge, 
where  the  main  road  crosses  the  stream,  and 
is  consoled  by  leading  to  a big  house — the 
Moonstock  Inn. 

The  house  in  which  my  father  lived  so 
long — or  rather,  I should  say,  my  mother, 
while  he  was  away  with  his  regiment — and 
where  we  unfortunate  seven  saw  the  light, 
stands  about  half-way  down  the  little  vil- 
lage, being  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  as  you  come  down  the  valley  from  the 
Moonstock  bridge.  Therefore  it  is  on  the 
further  and  upper  side  of  the  street — if  it 
can  be  called  a street — from  the  valley  and 
the  river  and  the  meads  below  the  mill,  in- 
asmuch as  every  bit  of  Shoxford,  and  every 
particle  of  the  parish  also,  has  existence — of 
no  mean  sort,  as  compared  with  other  par- 
ishes, in  its  own  esteem — on  the  right  side 
of  the  river  Moon. 

My  father’s  house,  in  this  good  village, 
standing  endwise  to  the  street,  was  higher  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
the  ground  came  sloping,  or  even  falling, 
as  fairly  might  be  said,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  it,  so  that  it  looked  like  a Noah’s 
ark  tilted  by  Behemoth  under  the  stem- 
post.  And  a little  lane,  from  a finely  wooded 


hill,  here  fell  steeply  into  the  “High  Street” 
(as  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  loved  to  call 
it),  and  made  my  father’s  house  most  dis- 
tinct, by  obeying  a good  deal  of  its  outline, 
and  discharging  in  heavy  rain  a free  supply 
of  water  under  the  weather-board  of  our  front- 
door. This  front-door  opened  on  the  little 
steep  triangle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  lane 
and  road,  while  the  back-door  led  into  a long 
but  narrow  garden  running  along  the  road, 
but  raised  some  feet  above  it ; the  bank  was 
kept  up  by  a rough  stone  wall  crested  with 
stuck -up  snap-dragon  and  valerian,  and 
faced  with  rosettes  and  disks  and  dills  of 
houseleek,  pennywort,  and  hart’s-tongue. 

Betsy  and  I were  only  just  in  time  to  see 
the  old  house  as  it  used  to  be ; for  the  owner 
had  died  about  half  a year  ago,  and  his 
grandson,  having  proved  his  will,  was  re- 
solved to  make  short  work  with  it.  The 
poor  house  was  blamed  for  the  sorrows  it 
had  sheltered,  and  had  the  repute  of  two 
spectres,  as  well  as  the  pale  shadow  of  mis- 
fortune. For  my  dear  father  was  now  be- 
lieved by  the  superstitious  villagers  to 
haunt  the  old  home  of  his  happiness  and 
love,  and  roam  from  room  to  room  in  search 
of  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  But  his 
phantom  was  most  careful  not  to  face  that 
of  his  father,  which  stalked  along  haughtily, 
as  behooved  a lord,  and  pointed  forever  to  a 
red  wound  in  its  breast.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  house  would  never  let ; and  it 
would  have  been  pulled  down  long  ago  if 
the  owner  had  not  felt  a liking  for  it,  through 
memories  tender  and  peculiar  to  himself 
His  grandson,  having  none  of  these  to  con- 
tend with,  resolved  to  make  a mere  stable 
of  it,  and  build  a public-house  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  and  turn  the  space  between 
them  into  skittle-ground,  and  so  forth. 

To  me  this  seemed  such  a very  low  idea, 
and  such  a desecration  of  a sacred  spot,  that 
if  I had  owned  any  money  to  be  sure  of,  I 
would  have  offered  hundreds  to  prevent  it. 
But  I found  myself  now  in  a delicate  state 
of  mind  concerning  money,  having  little  of 
my  own,  and  doubting  how  much  other  peo- 
ple might  intend  for  me.  So  that  I durst 
not  offer  to  buy  land  and  a house  without 
any  means  to  pay. 

And  it  was  not  for  that  reason  only  that 
Betsy  and  I kept  ourselves  quiet.  We  knew 
that  any  stir  in  this  little  place  about  us — 
such  as  my  name  might  at  once  set  going — 
would  once  for  all  destroy  all  hope  of  doing 
good  by  coming.  Betsy  knew  more  of  such 
matters  than  I did,  besides  all  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  itself,  and  her  great  su- 
periority of  age ; therefore  I left  to  her  all 
little  management,  as  was  in  every  way  fair 
and  wise.  For  Mrs.  Btrouss  had  forsaken  a 
large  and  good  company  of  lodgers,  with 
only  Herr  Btrouss  to  look  after  them — and 
who  was  he  among  them  f If  she  trod  on 
one  side  of  her  foot,  or  felt  a tingling  in  her 
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hand,  or  a bnzzing  in  her  ear,  she  knew  in  a 
moment  what  it  was — of  pounds  and  pounds 
was  she  being  cheated,  a hundred  miles  off, 
by  foreigners ! 

For  this  reason  it  had  cost  much  persua- 
sion and  many  appeals  to  her  faithfulness, 
as  well  as  considerable  weekly  payment,  ere 
erer  my  good  nurse  could  be  brought  away 
from  London ; and  perhaps  even  so  she  nev- 
er would  have  come  if  I had  not  written  my- 
self to  Mrs.  Price,  then  visiting  Betsy  in  Eu- 
ropean Square,  that  if  the  landlady  was  too 
busy  to  be  spared  by  her  lodgers,  I mast  try 
to  get  Lord  Castlewood  to  spare  me  his 
housekeeper.  Upon  this  Mrs.  Strouss  at 
once  declared  that  Mrs.  Price  would  ruin 
every  thing ; and  rather  than  that — no  mat- 
ter what  she  lost — she  herself  would  go  with 
me.  And  so  she  did,  and  she  managed  very 
well,  keeping  my  name  out  of  sight  (for, 
happen  what  might,  I would  have  no  false 
one) ; and  she  got  quiet  lodgings  in  her  pres- 
ent name,  which  sounded  nicely  foreign; 
and  the  village  being  more  agitated  now 
about  my  father’s  material  house,  and  the 
work  they  were  promised  in  pulling  it  down, 
than  about  his  shattered  household,  we  had 
a very  favorable  time  for  coming  in,  and 
were  pronounced  to  be  foreigners  who  must 
not  be  allowed  to  run  up  bills. 

This  rustic  conclusion  suited  us  quite 
well,  and  we  soon  confirmed  it  unwittingly, 
Betsy  offering  a German  thaler  and  I an  Amer- 
ican dollar  at  the  shop  of  the  village  chand- 
ler and  baker,  so  that  we  were  looked  upon 
with  some  pity,  and  yet  a kind  desire  for 
our  custom.  Thus,  without  any  attempt  of 
ours  at  either  delusion  or  mystery,  Mrs. 
Strouss  was  hailed  throughout  the  place  as 
“ Madam  Straw,”  while  I,  through  the  sa- 
gacity of  a deeply  read  shoe-maker,  obtain- 
ed a foreign  name,  as  will  by-and-by  ap- 
pear. 

We  lodged  at  the  post-office,  not  through 
any  wisdom  or  even  any  thought  on  our 
part,  but  simply  because  we  happened  there 
to  find  the  cleanest  and  prettiest  rooms  in 
the  place.  For  the  sun  being  now  in  the 
height  of  August,  and  having  much  harvest 
to  ripen,  at  middle  day  came  ramping  down 
the  little  street  of  Shoxford  like  the  chair- 
man of  the  guild  of  bakers.  Every  house 
having  lately  brightened  up  its  whitewash 
— which  they  always  do  there  when  the 
frosts  are  over,  soon  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Barnabas — and  the  weeds  of  the  way  hav- 
ing fared  amiss  in  the  absence  of  any  water- 
cart,  it  was  not  in  the  strong,  sharp  charac- 
ter of  the  sun  to  miss  such  an  opportunity. 
After  the  red  Californian  glare,  I had  no  fear 
of  any  English  sun ; but  Betsy  was  fright- 
ened, and  both  of  us  were  glad  to  get  into  a 
little  place  sheltered  by  green  blinds.  This 
chanced  to  be  the  post-office,  and  there  we 
found  nice  lodgings. 

By  an  equal  chance  this  proved  to  be  the 
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wisest  thing  we  could  possibly  have  done, 
if  we  had  set  about  it  carefully.  For  why, 
that  nobody  ever  would  impute  any  desire 
of  secrecy  to  people  who  straightway  un- 
packed their  boxes  at  the  very  head-quar- 
ters of  all  the  village  news.  And  the  mis- 
tress of  the  post  was  a sharp-tongued  woman, 
pleased  to  speak  freely  of  her  neighbors’ 
doings,  and  prompt  with  good  advice  that 
they  should  heed  their  own  business,  if  any 
of  them  durst  say  a word  about  her  own. 
She  kept  a tidy  little  shop,  showing  some- 
thing of  almost  every  thing ; but  we  had  a 
side  door,  quite  of  our  own,  where  Betsy  met 
the  baker’s  wife  and  the  veritable  milk- 
man ; and  neither  of  them  knew  her,  which 
was  just  what  she  had  hoped;  and  yet  it 
made  her  speak  amiss  of  them. 

But  if  all  things  must  be  brought  to  the 
harsh  test  of  dry  reason,  I myself  might  be 
hard  pushed  to  say  what  good  I hoped  to  do 
by  coming  thus  to  Shoxford.  I knew  of  a 
great  many  things,  for  certain,  that  never 
had  been  thoroughly  examined  here ; also  I 
naturally  wished  to  see,  being  a native,  what 
the  natives  were ; and,  much  more  than  that, 
it  was  always  on  my  mind  that  here  lay  my 
mother  and  the  other  six  of  us. 

Therefore  it  was  an  impatient  thing  for 
me  to  hear  Betsy  working  out*  the  afternoon 
with  perpetual  chatter  and  challenge  of 
prices,  combating  now  as  a lodger  all  those 
points  which  as  a landlady  she  never  would 
allow  even  to  be  moot  questions.  If  any 
applicant  in  European  Square  had  dared  so 
much  as  hint  at  any  of  all  the  requirements 
which  she  now  expected  gratis,  she  would 
simply  have  whisked  her  duster,  and  said 
that  the  lodgings  for  such  people  must  be 
looked  for  down  the  alley.  However,  Mrs. 
Busk,  our  new  landlady,  although  she  had 
a temper  of  her  own  (as  any  one  keeping  a 
post-office  must  have)  was  forced  by  the 
rarity  of  lodgers  here  to  yield  many  points, 
which  Mrs.  Strouss,  on  her  own  boards, 
would  not  even  have  allowed  to  be  debated. 
All  this  was  entirely  against  my  wish ; for 
when  I have  money,  I spend  it,  finding  real- 
ly no  other  good  in  it ; but  Betsy  told  me 
that  the  purest  principle  of  all  was — not  to 
be  cheated. 

So  I left  her  to  have  these  little  matters 
out,  and  took  that  occasion  for  stealing 
away  (as  the  hours  grew  on  toward  evening) 
to  a place  where  I wished  to  be  quite  alone. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  western  hills  shed 
peace  upon  the  valley,  when  I crossed  a lit- 
tle stile  leading  into  Shoxford  church-yard. 

For  a minute  or  two  I was  quite  afraid, 
seeing  nobody  any  where  about,  nor  even 
Rearing  any  sound  in  the  distance  to  keep 
me  company.  For  the  church  lay  apart 
from  the  village,  and  was  thickly  planted 
out  from  it,  the  living  folk  being  full  of  su- 
perstition, and  deeply  believing  in  the  dead 
people’s  ghosts.  And  even  if  this  were  a 
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wife  to  a husband,  or  even  a hnsband  re- 
appearing to  his  wife,  there  was  not  a man 
or  a woman  in  the  village  that  would  not 
run  away  from  it. 

This  I did  not  know  at  present,  not  hav- 
ing been  there  long  enough  ; neither  had  I 
any  terror  of  that  sort,  not  being  quite  such 
a coward,  I should  hope.  But  still,  as  the 
mantles  of  the  cold  trees  darkened,  and  the 
stony  remembrance  of  the  dead  grew  pale, 
and  of  the  living  there  was  not  even  the 
whistle  of  a grave-digger — my  heart  got  the 
better  of  my  mind  for  a moment,  and  made 
me  long  to  be  across  that  stile  again.  Be- 
cause (as  I said  to  myself)  if  there  had  been 
a hill  to  go  up,  that  would  be  so  different 
and  so  easy ; but  going  down  into  a place 
like  this,  whence  the  only  escape  must  be 
by  steps,  and  where  any  flight  must  be 
along  channels  that  run  in  and  out  of  graves 
and  tombstones,  I tried  not  to  be  afraid,  yet 
could  not  altogether  help  it. 

But  lo ! when  I came  to  the  north  side  of 
the  tower,  scarcely  thinking  what  to  look 
for,  I found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a place 
which  made  me  stop  and  wonder.  Here 
were  six  little  grassy  tuffets,  according  to 
the  length  of  children,  all  laid  east  and  west, 
without  any  stint  of  room,  harmoniously. 

From  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  one  could 
almost  tell  the  age  at  which  their  lowly 
stature  stopped,  and  took  its  final  measure- 
ment. 

And  in  the  middle  was  a larger  grave,  to 
comfort  and  encourage  them,  as  a hen  lies 
down  among  her  chicks  and  waits  for  them 
to  shelter.  Without  a name  to  any  of  them, 
all  these  seven  graves  lay  together,  as  in  a 
fairy  ring  of  rest,  and  kind  compassion  had 
prevented  any  stranger  from  coming  to  be 
buried  there. 

I would  not  sit  on  my  mother's  grave  for 
fear  of  crushing  the  pretty  grass,  which 
some  one  tended  carefully ; but  I stood  at 
its  foot,  and  bent  my  head,  and  counted  all 
the  little  ones.  Then  I thought  of  my  fa- 
ther in  the  grove  of  peaches,  more  than  six 
thousand  miles  away,  on  the  banks  of  the 
soft  Blue  River.  And  a sense  of  desolate 
sorrow  and  of  the  blessing  of  death  over- 
whelmed me. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  SEXTQN. 

With  such  things  in  my  mind,  it  took  me 
long  to  come  back  to  my  work  again.  It 
even  seemed  a wicked  thing,  so  near  to  all 
these  proofs  of  God's  great  visitation  over 
us,  to  walk  about  and  say,  “ I will  do  this,'', 
or  even  to  think,  “ I will  try  to  do  that.” 
My  own  poor  helplessness,  and  loss  of  living 
love  to  guide  me,  laid  upon  my  heart  a 
weight  from  which  it  scarcely  cared  to 
move.  All  was  buried,  all  was  done  with, 


all  had  passed  from  out  the  world,  and  left 
no  mark  but  graves  behind.  What  good  to 
stir  anew  such  sadness,  even  if  a poor  weak 
thing  like  me  could  move  its  mystery  f - 

Time,  however,  and  my  nurse  Betsy,  ana 
Jacob  Rigg  the  gardener,  brought  me  back 
to  a better  state  of  mind,  and  renewed  the 
right  courage  within  me.  But,  first  of  all, 
Jacob  Rigg  aroused  my  terror  and  interest 
vividly.  It  may  be  remembered  that  this 
good  man  had  been  my  father's  gardener  at 
the  time  of  our  great  calamity,  and  almost 
alone  of  the  Shoxford  people  had  shown 
himself  true  and  faithful.  Not  that  the  na- 
tives had  turned  against  us,  or  been  at  all 
unfriendly;  so  far  from  this  was  the  case, 
that  every  one  felt  for  our  troubles,  and  pit- 
ied us,  my  father  being  of  a cheerful  and 
affable  turn,  until  misery  hardened  him ; 
but  what  I mean  is  that  only  one  or  two  had 
the  courage  to  go  against  the  popular  con- 
clusion and  the  convictions  of  authority. 

But  Jacob  was  a very  upright  man,  and 
had  a strong  liking  for  his  master,  who  many 
and  many  a time — as  he  told  me — had  taken 
a spade  and  dug  along  with  him,  just  as  if 
he  were  a jobbing  gardener  bom,  instead  of 
a fine  young  nobleman ; “ and  nobody  gifted 
with  that  turn  of  mind,  likewise  very  clever 
in  white-spine  cowcumbers,  could  ever  be 
relied  upon  to  go  and  shoot  his  father.” 
Thus  reasoned  old  Jacob,  and  he  always  had 
done  so,  and  meant  evermore  to  abide  by  it ; 
and  the  graves  which  he  had  tended  now 
for  nigh  a score  of  years,  and  meant  to  tend 
till  he  called  for  his  own,  were — as  sure  as 
he  stood  there  in  Shoxford  church-yard 
a-talking  to  me,  who  was  the  very  image  of 
my  father,  God  bless  me,  though  not  of 
course  so  big  like — the  graves  of  slaughter- 
ed innocents,  and  a mother  who  was  always 
an  angel.  And  the  parson  might  preach  for- 
ever to  him  about  the  resurrection,  and  the 
right  coming  uppermost  when  you  got  to 
heaven,  but  to  his  mind  that  was  scarcely 
any  count  at  all ; and  if  you  came  to  that, 
we  ought  to  hang  Jack  Ketch,  as  might  come 
to  pass  in  the  Revelations.  But  while  a man 
had  got  his  own  bread  to  earn,  till  his  honor 
would  let  him  go  to  the  work-house,  and  his 
duty  to  the  rate-payers,  there  was  nothing 
that  vexed  him  more  than  to  be  told  any 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Whatever  God  Al- 
mighty had  put  down  there  was  meant  for 
ancient  people,  the  Jews  being  long  the 
most  ancient  people,  though  none  the  more 
for  that  did  he  like  them ; and  so  it  was 
mainly  the  ancient  folk,  who  could  not  do  a 
day's  work  worth  eighteenpence,  that  could 
enter  into  Bible  promises.  Not  that  he  was 
at  all  behindhand  about  interpretation ; but 
as  long  as  he  could  fetch  and  earn,  at  plant- 
ing box  and  doing  borders,  two  shillings  and 
ninepence  a day  and  his  beer,  he  was  not 
going  to  be  on  for  kingdom  come. 

I told  him  that  I scarcely  thought  his 
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view  of  oar  condition  here  would  be  ap- 
proved by  wise  men  who  had  found  time  to 
study  the  subject.  But  he  answered  that 
whatever  their  words  might  be,  their  do- 
ings showed  that  they  knew  what  was  the 
first  thing  to  attend  to.  And  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened him  to  come  across  a parson  who  was 
as  full  of  heaven  outside  as  he  was  inside 
his  surplice,  he  would  keep  his  garden  in 
order  for  nothing  better  than  his  blessing. 

I knew  of  no  answer  to  be  made  to  this. 
And  indeed  he  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his 
conversation  was  too  deep  for  me;  so  he 
leaned  upon  his  spade,  and  rubbed  his  long 
blue  chin  in  the  Bhadow  of  the  church  tow- 
er, holding  as  he  did  the  position  of  sexton, 
and  preparing  even  now  to  dig  a grave. 

“ I keeps  them  well  away  from  you,”  he 
said,  as  he  began  to  chop  out  a new  oblong 
in  the  turf ; “ many  a shilling  have  I been 
offered  by  mothers  about  their  little  ones,  to 
put  ’em  inside  of  the  ‘ holy  ring,’  as  we  calls 
this  little  cluster;  but  not  for  five  golden 
guineas  would  I do  it,  and  have  to  face  the 
Captain,  dead  or  alive,  about  it.  We  heard 
that  he  was  dead,  because  it  was  put  in  all 
the  papers;  and  a pleasant  place  I keeps 
for  him,  to  come  home  alongside  of  his  fam- 
ily. A nicer  gravelly  bit  of  ground  there 
couldn’t  be  in  all  the  county;  and  if  no 
chance  of  him  occupying  it,  I can  drive 
down  a peg  with  your  mark,  miss.” 

“ Thank  you,” I answered;  “you  are  cer- 
tainly most  kind;  but,  Mr.  Rigg,  I would 
rather  wait  a little.  I have  had  a very 
troublesome  life  thus  far,  and  nothing 
to  bind  me  to  it  much;  but  still  I would 
rather  not  have  my  peg  driven  down  just 
— just  at  present.” 

“ Ah,  you  be  like  all  the  young  folk  that 
think  the  tree  for  their  coffins  ain’t  come' to 
the  size  of  this  spade  handle  yet.  Lord 
bless  you  for  not  knowing  what  He  hath  in 
hand!  Now  this  one  you  see  me  a-raising 
of  the  turf  for,  stood  as  upright  as  you  do,  a 
fortnight  back,  and  as  good  about  the  chest 
and  shoulders,  and  three  times  the  color  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  a’most  as  bright  as 
youm  be.  Not  aristocratic,  you  must  un- 
derstand me,  miss,  being  only  the  miller’s 
daughter,  nor  instructed  to  throw  her  voice 
the  same  as  you  do,  which  is  better  than 
gallery  music ; but  setting  these  haxidents 
to  one  side,  a farmer  would  have  said  she 
was  more  preferable,  because  more  come-at- 
able,  though  not  in  my  opinion  to  be  com- 
pared— excuse  me  for  making  so  free,  miss, 
but  when  it  comes  to  death  we  has  a kind 
of  right  to  do  it — and  many  a young  farmer, 
coming  to  the  mill,  was  disturbed  in  his 
heart  about  her,  and  far  and  wide  she  was 
known,  being  proud,  as  the  Beauty  of  the 
Moonshine,  from  the  name  of  our  little  riv- 
er. She  used  to  call  me  1 Jacob  Diggs,’  be- 
cause of  my  porochial  office,  with  a meaning 
of  a joke  on  my  parenshal  name.  Ah,  what 


a merry  one  she  were!  And  now  this  is 
what  I has  to  do  for  her!  And  sooner 
would  I ’a  doed  it  a’most  for  my  own  old 
ooman !” 

“Oh,  Jacob!”  I cried,  being  horrified  at 
the  way  in  which  he  tore  up  the  ground,  as 
if  his  wife  was  waiting,  “the  things  you 
say  are  quite  wrong,  I am  sure,  for  a man  in 
your  position.  You  are  connected  with  this 
church  almost  as  much  as  the  clerk  is.” 

“ More,  miss,  ten  times  more ! He  don’t 
do  nothing  but  lounge  on  the  front  of  his 
desk,  and  be  too  lazy  to  keep  up  ‘Amen,’ 
while  I at  my  time  of  life  go  about,  from  Ab- 
solution to  the  fifth  Lord’s  prayer,  with  a 
stick  that  makes  my  rheumatics  worse,  for 
the  sake  of  the  boys  with  their  pocket  full 
of  nuts.  When  I was  a boy  there  was  no 
nuts,  except  at  the  proper  time  of  year,  a 
month  or  two  on  from  this  time  of  speak- 
ing ; and  we  used  to  crack  they  in  the  husk, 
and  make  no  noise  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion ; but  now  it  is  nuts,  nuts,  round  nuts, 
fiat  nuts,  nuts  with  three  corners  to  them — 
all  the  year  round  nuts  to  crack,  and  me  to 
find  out  who  did  it !” 

“ But,  Mr.  Rigg,”  I replied,  as  he  stopped, 
looking  hotter  in  mind  than  in  body,  “ is  it 
not  Mrs.  Rigg,  your  good  wife,  who  sells  all 
the  nuts  on  a Saturday  for  the  boyfl  to  crack 
on  a Sunday  f” 

“ My  missus  do  sell  some,  to  be  sure ; yes, 
just  a few.  But  not  of  a Saturday  more 
than  any  other  day.” 

“ Then  Burely,  Mr.  Rigg,  you  might  stop 
it,  by  not  permitting  any  sale  of  nuts  except 
to  good  boys  of  high  principles.  And  has  it 
mot  happened  sometimes,  Mr.  Rigg,  that 
boys  have  made  marks  on  their  nuts,  and 
bought  them  again  at  your  shop  on  a Mon- 
day! I mean,  of  course,  when  your  duty 
has  compelled  you  to  empty  the  pockets  of 
a boy  in  church.” 

Now  this  was  a particle  of  shamefully 
small  gossip,  picked  up  naturally  by  my 
Betsy,  but  pledged  to  go  no  further ; and  as 
soon  as  I had  spoken  I became  a little  nerv- 
ous, having  it  suddenly  brought  to  my  mind 
that  I had  promised  not  even  to  whisper  it; 
and  now  I had  told  it  to  the  man  of  all 
men!  But  Jacob  appeared  to  have  been 
quite  deaf,  and  diligently  went  on  digging. 
And  I said  “good-evening,”  for  the  grave 
was  for  the  morrow ; and  he  let  me  go 
nearly  to  the  stile  before  he  stuck  his  spade 
into  the  ground  and  followed. 

“Excoo8e  of  my  making  use,”_he  said, 
“of  a kind  of  a personal  reference,  miss; 
but  you  be  that  pat  with  your  answers,  it 
maketh  me  believe  you  must  be  sharp  in- 
side— more  than  your  father,  the  poor  Cap- 
tain, were,  as  all  them  little  grass  buttons 
argueth.  Now,  miss,  if  I thought  you  had 
head-piece  enough  to  keep  good  counsel  and 
ensue  it,  maybe  I could  tell  you  a thing  as 
would  make  your  hair  creep  out  of  them 
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coorous  hitch-ups,  and  your  heart  a’most 
bust  them  there  braids  of  fallallies.” 

“ Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  f” 
I asked,  being  startled  by  the  old  man's  voice 
and  face. 

“Nothing,  miss,  nothing.  I was  only 
a-joking.  If  you  bain't  come  to  no  more 
discretion  than  that — to  turn  as  white  as 
the  clerk's  smock-frock  of  a Easter-Sunday 
— why,  the  more  of  a joke  one  has,  the  bet- 
ter, to  bring  your  purty  color  back  to  you. 
Ah ! Polly  of  the  mill  was  the  maid  for  color 
— as  good  for  the  eyesight  as  a chaney-rose 
in  April.  Well,  well,  I must  get  on  with  her 
grave ; they're  a-coming  to  speak  the  good 
word  over  un  on  sundown.” 

* He  might  have  known  how  this  would 
vex  and  perplex  me.  I could  not  bear  to 
hinder  him  in  his  work — as  important  as 
any  to  be  done  by  man  for  man — and  yet  it 
was  beyond  my  power  to  go  home  and  leave 
him  there,  and  wonder  what  it  was  that  he 
had  been  so  afraid  to  tell.  So  I quietly  said, 
“ Then  I will  wish  you  a very  good  evening 
again,  Mr.  Rigg,  as  you  are  too  busy  to  be 
spoken  with.”  And  I walked  off  a little 
way,  having  met  with  men  who,  having  be- 
gun a thing,  needs  must  have  it  out,  and 
fully  expecting  him  to  call  me  back.  But 
Jacob  only  touched  his  hat,  and  said,  “A 
pleasant  evening  to  you,  ma’am.” 

Nothing  could  have  made  me  feel  more 
resolute  than  this  did.  I did  not  hesitate 
one  moment  in  running  back  over  the  stile 
again,  and  demanding  of  Jacob  Rigg  that 
he  should  tell  me  whether  he  meant  any 
thing  or  nothing ; for  I was  not  to  be  played 
with  about  important  matters,  like  the  boys, 
in  the  church  who  were  cracking  nuts. 

“Lord I Lord,  now!”  he  said,  with  his 
treddled  heel  scraping  the  shoulder  of  his 
shining  spade;  “the  longer  I live  in  this 
world,  the  fitter  I grow  to  get  into  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.  His  ways  are  past  finding  out, 
saith  King  David : but  a man  of  war,  horn 
his  youth  upward,  hath  no  chance  such  as  a 
gardening  man  hath.  What  a many  of  them 
have  I found  out  I” 

“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  I 
cried.  “Just  tell  me  what  it  was  you  were 
speaking  of  just  now.” 

“I  was  just  a-thinking,  when  I looked  at 
you,  miss,”  he  answered,  in  the  prime  of  lei- 
sure, and  wiping  his  forehead  from  habit 
only,  not  because  he  wanted  it,  “ how  little 
us  knows  of  the  times  and  seasons  and  the 
generations  of  the  sons  of  men.  There  you 
stand,  miss,  and  here  stand  I,  as  haven't 
seen  your  father  for  a score  of  years  a'most ; 
and  yet  there  comes  out  of  your  eyes  into 
mine  the  very  same  look  as  the  Captain  used 
to  send,  when  snakes  in  the  grass  had  been 
telling  lies  about  me  coming  late,  or  having 
my  half  pint  or  so  on.  Not  that  the  Cap- 
tain was  a hard  man,  miss — far  otherwise, 
and  capable  of  allowance,  more  than  any 


of  the  women  be.  But  only  the  Lord,  who 
doeth  all  things  aright,  could  'a  made  you 
come,  with  a score  of  years  atween,  and  the 
twinkle  in  your  eyes  like — Selah !” 

“ You  know  what  you  mean,  perhaps,  but 
I do  not,”  I answered,  quite  gently,  being 
troubled  by  his  words  and  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing tried  to  hurry  him;  “but  you  should 
not  say  what  you  have  said,  Jacob  Rigg, 
to  me,  your  master’s  daughter,  if  you  only 
meant  to  be  joking.  Is  this  the  place  to 
joke  with  me  t” 

I pointed  to  all  that  lay  around  me,  where 
I could  not  plant  a foot  without  stepping 
over  my  brothers  or  sisters;  and  the  old 
man,  callous  as  he  might  be,  could  not  help 
feeling  for — a pinch  of  snuff.  This  he  found 
in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  took  it  very  carefully,  and  made  a little 
noise  of  comfort ; and  thus,  being  fully  self- 
assured  again,  he  stood,  with  his  feet  far 
apart  and  his  head  on  one  side,  regarding 
me  warily.  And  I took  good  care  not  to 
say  another  word. 

“ You  be  young,”  he  said  at  last ; “ and  in 
these  latter  days  no  wisdom  is  ordained  in 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  nor  al- 
ways in  the  mouths  of  them  as  is  themselves 
ordaiued.  But  you  have  a way  of  keeping 
your  chin  up,  miss,  as  if  you  was  gifted  with 
a stiff  tongue  likewise.  And  whatever  may 
hap,  I has  as  good  mind  to  tell  'e.” 

“ That  you  are  absolutely  bound  to  do,” 
I answered,  as  forcibly  as  I could.  “Duty 
to  your  former  master  and  to  me,  his  only 
child — and  to  yourself,  and  your  Maker  too 
— compel  you,  Jacob  Rigg,  to  tell  me  every 
thing  you  know.” 

“ Then,  miss,”  he  answered,  coming  nearer 
to  me,  and  speaking  in  a low,  hoarse  voice, 
“aS  sure  as  I stand  here  in  God’s  church- 
yard, by  all  this  murdered  family,  I knows 
the  man  who  done  it !” 

He  looked  at  me,  with  a trembling  finger 
upon  his  hard-set  lips,  and  the  spade  in  his 
other  hand  quivered  like  a wind  vane ; but 
I became  as  firm  as  the  monument  beside 
me,  and  my  heart,  instead  of  fluttering, 
grew  as  steadfast  as  a glacier.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I knew  that  God  had  not  kept 
me  living,  when  all  the  others  died,  with- 
out fitting  me  also  for  the  work  there  was 
to  do. 

“ Come  here  to  the  comer  of  the  tower, 
miss,”  old  Jacob  went  on,  in  his  excitement 
catching  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  my  black  silk 
jacket.  “Where  we  stand  is  a queer  sort 
of  echo,  which  goeth  in  and  out  of  them  big 
tombstones.  And  for  aught  I can  say  to 
contrairy,  he  may  be  a-watching  of  us  while 
here  we  Btand.” 

I glanced  around,  as  if  he  were  most  wel- 
come to  be  watching  me,  if  only  I could  see 
him  once.  But  the  place  was  as  silent  as 
its  graves ; and  I followed  the  sexton  to  the 
shadow  of  a buttress.  Here  he  went  into  a 
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deep  gray  corner,  lichened  and  mossed  by  a 
drip  from  the  roof;  and  being,  both  in  his 
clothes  and  self,  pretty  much  of  that  same 
color,  he  was  not  very  easy  to  discern  from 
stone  when  the  light  of  day  was  declin- 
ing. 

“ This  is  where  I catches  all  the  boys,”  he 
whispered ; “and  this  is  where  I canght  him, 
one  evening  when  I were  tired,  and  gone  to 
nurse  my  knees  a bit.  Let  me  see — why, 
let  me  see ! Don’t  you  speak  till  I do,  miss. 
Were  it  the  last  but  one  I dug  T Or  could 
un  ’a  been  the  last  but  two  f Never  mind ; 
I can’t  call  to  mind  quite  justly.  We  puts 
down  about  one  a month  in  this  parish,  with- 
out any  distemper  or  haxident.  Well,  it 
must  ’a  been  the  one  afore  last — to  be  sure, 
no  call  to  scratch  my  head  about  un.  Old 
Sally  Mock,  as  sure  as  I stand  here — done 
handsome  by  the  rate-payers.  Over  there, 
miss,  if  you  please  to  look — about  two  land- 
vard  and  a half  away.  Can  you  see  un 
with  the  grass  peeking  up  a’ready  t” 

“ Never  mind  that,  Jacob.  Do  please  to 
go  on." 

“ So  I be,  miss.  So  I be  doing  to  the  best 
of  the  power  granted  me.  Well,  I were  in 
this  little  knuckle  of  a squat,  where  old 
Sally  used  to  say  as  I went  to  sleep,  and 
charged  the  parish  for  it — a spiteful  old 
ooman,  and  I done  her  grave  with  pleasure, 
only  wishing  her  had  to  pay  for  it ; and  to 
prove  to  her  mind  that  I never  good  asleep 
here,  I was  just  making  ready  to  set  fire  to 
my  pipe,  having  cocked  my  shovel  in  to  ease 
my  legs,  like  this,  when  from  round  yon  cor- 
ner of  the  chancel-foot,  and  over  again  that 
there  old  tree,  I seed  a something  movin’ 
along — movin’  along,  without  any  noise  or 
declarance  of  solid  feet  walking.  You  may 
see  the  track  burnt  in  the  sod,  if  you  let 
your  eyes  go  along  this  here  finger." 

“ Oh,  Jacob,  how  could  you  have  waited 
to  see  it  f ’’ 

“ I did,  miss,  I did ; being  used  to  a many 
antics  in  this  dead-yard,  such  as  a man  who 
hadn’t  buried  them  might  up  foot  to  run 
away  from.  But  they  no  right,  after  the 
service  of  the  Church,  to  come  up  for  more 
than  one  change  of  the  moon,  unless  they 
been  great  malefactors.  And  then  they  be 
ashamed  of  it ; and  I reminds  them  of  it. 
‘Amen,’  I say,  in  the  very  same  voice  as  I 
used  at  the  tail  of  their  funerals ; and  then 
they  knows  well  that  I covered  them  up, 
and  the  most  uneasy  goes  back  again.  Lor’ 
bless  you,  miss,  I no  fear  of  the  dead.  At 
both  ends  of  life  us  be  harmless.  It  is  in 
the  life,  and  mostways  in  the  middle  of  it, 
we  makes  all  the  death  for  oue  another." 

This  was  true  enough ; and  I only  nodded 
to  him,  fearing  to  interject  any  new  ideas 
from  which  he  might  go  rambling. 

“Well,  that  there  figure  were  no  joke, 
mind  you,"  the  old  man  continued,  as  soon 
as  he  had  freshened  his  narrative  powers 


with  another  pinch  of  snuff,  “ being  tall  and 
grim,  and  white  in  the  face,  and  very  on- 
pleasant  for  to  look  at,  and  its  eyes  seemed 
a’most  to  bum  holes  in  the  air.  No  sooner 
did  I see  that  it  were  not  a ghostie,  but  a 
living  man  the  same  as  I be,  than  my  knees 
begins  to  shake  and  my  stumps  of  teeth  to 
chatter.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was 
stopped  me,  miss,  from  flipping  round  this 
comer,  and  away  by  belfry  f Nort  but  the 
hoddest  idea  you  ever  heared  on.  For  all 
of  a suddint  it  was  borne  unto  my  mind 
that  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  send  us 
back  the  Captain ; not  so  handsome  as  he 
used  to  be,  but  in  the  living  flesh,  however, 
in  spite  of  they  newspapers.  And  I were  just 
at  the  pint  of  coming  forrard,  out  of  this 
here  dark  comder,  knowing  as  I had  done 
my  duty  by  them  graves  that  his  honor,  to 
my  mind,  must  ’a  come  looking  after,  when, 
lucky  for  me,  I see  summat  in  his  walk,  and 
then  in  his  countenance,  and  then  in  all  his 
features,  unnateral  on  the  Captain’s  part, 
whatever  his  time  of  life  might  be.  And 
sure  enough,  miss,  it  were  no  Captain  more 
nor  I myself  be." 

“ Of  course  not.  How  could  it  be  t But 
who  was  it,  Jacob  t” 

“ You  bide  a bit,  miss,  and  you  shall  hear 
the  whole.  Well,  by  that  time  ’twas  too 
late  for  me  to  slip  away,  and  I was  bound 
to  scrooge  up  into  the  elbow  of  this  nick 
here,  and  try  not  to  breathe,  as  nigh  as  might 
be,  and  keep  my  Lammas  cough  down ; for 
I never  see  a face  more  full  of  malice  and 
uncharity.  However,  he  come  on  as  straight 
as  a arrow,  holding  his  long  chin  out,  like 
this,  as  if  he  gotten  crutches  under  it,  as 
the  folk  does  with  bad  water.  A tall  man, 
as  tall  as  the  Captain  a’most,  but  not  gifted 
with  any  kind  aspect.  He  trampsed  over 
the  general  graves,  like  the  devil  come  to 
fetch  their  souls  out;  but  when  he  come 
here  to  the  ‘holy  ring,’  he  stopped  short, 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  me.  I could 
hear  him  count  the  seven  graves,  as  pat  as 
the  shells  of  oysters  to  pay  for,  and  then  he 
said  all  their  names,  as  true,  from  the  big- 
gest to  the  leastest  one,  as  Betsy  Bowen 
could  ’a  done  it,  though  none  of  ’em  got  no 
mark  to  ’em.  Oh,  the  poor  little  hearts,  it 
was  cruel  hard  upon  them ! And  then  my 
lady  in  the  middle,  making  seven.  So  far 
as  I could  catch  over  his  shoulder,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  quite  a-talking  with  her — not  as 
you  and  I be,  miss,  but  a sort  of  a manner 
of  a way,  like.” 

“ And  what  did  he  seem  to  say  t Oh,  Ja- 
cob, how  long  you  do  take  over  it !” 

“ Well,  he  did  not,  miss ; that  you  may  say 
for  sartain.  And  glad  I was  to  have  him 
quick  about  it ; for  he  might  havo  redooced 
me  to  such  a condition — ay,  and  I believe  a’ 
would,  too,  if  onst  a’  had  caught  sight  of  me 
— as  the  parish  might  ’a  had  to  fight  over 
the  appintment  of  another  sexton.  And 
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bo  at  last  a’  went  away.  And  I were  that 
stiff  with  scrooging  in  this  cornder — ” 

“ Is  that  all  f Oh,  that  comes  to  nothing. 
Surely  you  must  have  more  to  tell  me  f It 
may  have  been  some  one  who  knew  our 
names.  It  may  have  been  some  old  friend 
of  the  family.” 

“ No,  miss,  no ! No  familiar  friend ; or  if 
he  was,  he  were  like  King  David’s.  He  bore 
a tyrannous  hate  against  ’e,  and  the  poison 
of  asps  were  under  his  lips.  In  this  here 
hattitude  he  stood,  with  his  back  toward 
me,  and  his  reins  more  upright  than  I be 
capable  of  putting  it.  And  this  was  how 
he  held  up  his  elbow  and  his  head.  Look  ’e 
see,  miss,  and  then  ’e  know  as  much  as  I do.” 

Mr.  Rigg  marched  with  a long  smooth 
step — a most  difficult  strain  for  his  short 
bowed  legs — as  far  as  the  place  he  had  been 
pointing  out;  and  there  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  me,  painfully  doing  what  the  tall 
man  had  done,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  size 
allowed. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  laugh  in  a 
matter  of  such  sadness ; and  yet  Jacob  stood, 
with  his  back  to  me,  spreading  and  stretch- 
ing himself  in  such  a way,  to  be  up  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  stranger,  that — low  as  it 
was — I was  compelled  to  cough,  for  fear  of 
fatally  offending  him. 

u That  warn’t  quite  right,  miss.  Now  you 
look  again,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a little  re- 
adjustment. “ Only  he  had  a thing  over  one 
shoulder,  the  liko  of  what  the  Scotchmen 
wear ; and  his  features  was  beyond  me,  be- 
cause of  the  back  of  his  head,  like.  For 
God’s  sake  keep  out  of  his  way,  miss.” 

The  sexton  stood  in  a musing  and.yet  a 
stem  and  defiant  attitude,  with  the  right 
elbow  clasped  in  the  left-hand  pplm,  the 
right  hand  resting  half-clinched  upon  the 
forehead,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back, 
as  if  ready  for  a blow. 

u What  a very  odd  way  to  stand !”  I said. 
“ Yes,  miss.  And  what  he  said  was  odder. 
1 Six,  and  the  mother !’  I beared  un  say ; i no 
cure  for  it,  till  I have  all  seven.’  But  stop, 
miss.  Not  a breath  to  any  one ! Here  comes 
the  poor  father  and  mother  to  speak  the 
blessing  across  their  daughter’s  grave — and 
the  grave  not  two  foot  down  yet  I” 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

A SIMPLE  QUESTION. 

Now  this  account  of  what  Jacob  Rigg  had 
seen  and  heard  threw  me  into  a state  of 
mind  extremely  unsatisfactory.  To  be  in 
eager  search  of  some  unknown  person  who 
had  injured  me  inexpressibly,  without  any 
longing  for  revenge  on  my  part,  but  simply 
with  a view  to  justice — this  was  a very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  feeling  that  an  unknown 
person  was  in  quest  of  me,  with  the  horrible 


j purpose  of  destroying  me  to  insure  his  own 
wicked  safety. 

At  first  I almost  thought  that  he  was  wel- 
come to  do  this ; that  such  a life  as  mine  (if 
looked  at  from  an  outer  point  of  view)  was 
better  to  be  died  than  lived  out.  Also  that 
there  was  nobody  left  to  get  any  good  out 
of  all  that  I could  do ; and  even  if  I ever 
should  succeed,  truth  would  come  out  of  her 
tomb  too  late.  And  this  began  to  make  me 
cry,  which  I had  long  given  over  doing,  with 
no  one  to  feel  for  the  heart  of  it. 

But  a thing  of  this  kind  could  not  long 
endure ; and  as  soon  as  the  sun  of  the  mor- 
row arose  (or  at  least  as  soon  as  I was  fit  to 
see  him),  my  view  of  the  world  was  quite 
different.  Here  was  the  merry  brook,  play- 
ing with  the  morning,  spread  around  with 
ample  depth  and  rich  retreat  of  meadows, 
and  often,  after  maze  of  leisure,  hastening 
with  a tinkle  into  shadowy  delight  of  trees. 
Here,  as  well,  were  happy  lanes,  and  foot- 
paths of  a soft  content,  unworn  with  any 
pressure  of  the  price  of  time  or  business. 
None  of  them  knew  (in  spite,  at  flurried 
spots,  of  their  own  direction  posts)  whence 
they  were  coming  or  whither  going — only 
that  here  they  lay,  between  the  fields  or 
through  them,  like  idle  veins  of  earth,  with 
sometimes  company  of  a man  or  boy,  whis- 
tling to  hiB  footfall,  or  a singing  maid  with  a 
milking  pail.  And  how  ungrateful  it  would 
be  to  forget  the  pleasant  copses,  in  waves  of 
deep  green  leafage  flowing  down  and  up  the 
channeled  hills,  waving  at  the  wind  to  tints 
and  tones  of  new  refreshment,  and  tempting 
idle  folk  to  come  and  hear  the  hush,  and  see 
the  twinkled  texture  of  pellucid  gloom. 

Much,  however,  as  I loved  to  sit  in  places 
of  this  kind  alone,  for  some  little  time  I fear- 
ed to  do  so,  after  hearing  the  sexton’s  tale ; 
for  Jacob’s  terror  was  so  unfeigned  (though 
his  own  life  had  not  been  threatened)  that, 
knowing  as  I did  from  Betsy’s  account,  as 
well  as  his  own  appearance,  that  he  was  not 
at  all  a nervous  man,  I could  not  help  shar- 
ing his  vague  alarm.  It  seemed  so  terrible 
that  any  one  should  come  to  the  graves  of 
my  sweet  mother  and  her  six  harmless  chil- 
dren, and,  instead  of  showing  pity,  as  even 
a monster  might  have  tried  to  do,  should 
stand,  if  not  with  threatening  gestures,  yet 
with  a most  hostile  mien,  and  thirst  for  the 
life  of  the  only  survivor — my  poor  self. 

But  terrible  or  not,  the  truth  was  so ; and 
neither  Betsy  nor  myself  could  shake  Mr. 
Rigg’s  conclusion.  Indeed,  he  became  more 
and  more  emphatic,  in  reply  to  our  doubts 
and  mild  suggestions,  perhaps  that  his  eyes 
had  deceived  him,  or  perhaps  that,  taking  a 
nap  in  the  corner  of  the  buttress,  he  had 
dreamed  at  least  a part  of  it.  And  Betsy, 
on  the  score  of  ancient  friendship  and  kind 
remembrance  of  his  likings,  put  it  to  him 
in  a gentle  way  whether  his  knowledge  of 
what  Sally  Mock  had  been,  and  the  calum- 
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nies  she  might  have  spoken  of  his  beer 
(when  herself,  in  the  work-house,  deprived 
of  it),  might  not  have  induced  him  to  take 
a little  more  than  usual  in  going  down  so 
deep  for  her.  But  he  answered,  “ No ; it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Deep  he  had  gone,  to 
the  tiptoe  of  his  ding ; not  from  any  feeling 
of  a wish  to  keep  her  down,  but  just  because 
the  parish  paid,  and  the  parish  would  have 
measurement.  And  when  that  was  on,  he 
never  brought  down  more  than  the  quart 
tin  from  the  public;  and  never  had  none 
down  afterward.  Otherwise  the  ground 
was  so  ticklish,  that  a man,  working  too 
free,  might  stay  down  there.  No,  no ! That 
idea  was  like  one  of  Sally’s  own.  He  just 
had  his  quart  of  Persdeld  ale — short  meas- 
ure, of  course,  with  a woman  at  the  bar — 
and  if  that  were  enough  to  make  a man 
dream  dreams,  the  sooner  he  dug  his  own 
grave,  the  better  for  all  connected  with  him.” 

We  saw  that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  think- 
ing of  such  a possibility ; and  if  Mr.  Bigg 
had  not  been  large-minded,  as  well  as  noto- 
riously sober,  Betsy  might  have  lost  me  all 
the  benefit  of  his  evidence  by  her  London- 
bred  clumsiness  with  him.  For  it  takes 
quite  a different  handling,  and  a different 
mode  of  outset,  to  get  on  with  the  London 
working  class  and  the  laboring  kind  of  the 
country ; or  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  so. 

Now  my  knowledge  of  Jacob  Bigg  was  ow- 
ing, as  might  be  supposed,  to  Betsy  Strouss, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  of  me  in  almost  ev- 
ery thing  ever  since  I brought  her  down  from 
London.  And  now  I was  glad  that,  in  one 
point  at  least,  her  judgment  had  overruled 
mine — to  wit,  that  my  name  and  parentage 
were  as  yet  not  generally  known  in  the  vil- 
lage. Indeed,  only  Betsy  herself  and  Jacob 
and  a faithful  old  washer- woman,  with  no 
roof  to  her  mouth,  were  aware  of  me  as  Miss 
Castlewood.  Not  that  I had  taken  any  oth- 
er name — to  that  I would  not  stoop — but 
because  the  public,  of  its  own  accord,  pay- 
ing attention  to  Betsy’s  style  of  addressing 
me,  followed  her  lead  (with  some  little  im- 
provement), and  was  pleased  to  entitle  me 
“ Miss  Baumur.” 

Some  question  had  been  raised  as  to  spell- 
ing me  aright,  till  a man  of  advanced  intel- 
ligence proved  to  many  eyes,  and  even  sev- 
eral pairs  of  spectacles  (assembled  in  front 
of  the  blacksmith’s  shop),  that  no  other  way 
could  be  right  except  that.  For  there  it 
was  in  print,  as  any  one  able  might  see,  on 
the  side  of  an  instrument  whose  name  and 
qualities  were  even  more  mysterious  than 
those  in  debate.  Therefore  I became  “ Miss 
Baumur;”  and  a protest  would  have  gone 
for  nothing  unless  printed  also.  But  it  did 
not  behoove  me  to  go  to  that  expense,  while  ; 
it  suited  me  very  well  to  be  considered  and 
pitied  as  a harmless  foreigner — a being  who 
on  English  land  may  find  some  cause  to 
doubt  whether,  even  in  his  own  country,  a 


prophet  conld  be  less  thought  of.  And  this 
large  pity  for  me,  as  an  outlandish  person, 
in  the  very  spot  where  I was  born,  endowed 
me  with  tenfold  the  privilege  of  the  proud- 
est native.  For  the  natives  of  this  valley 
are  declared  to  be  of  a different  stock  from 
those  around  them,  not  of  the  common  Wes- 
sex strain,  but  of  Jutish  or  Danish  origin. 
How  that  may  be  I do  not  know;  at  any 
rate,  they  think  well  of  themselves,  and  no 
doubt  they  have  cause  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  they  all  were  very  kind  to  me, 
and  their  primitive  ways  amused  me,  as  soon 
as  they  had  settled  that  I was  a foreigner, 
equally  beyond  and  below  inquiry.  They 
told  me  that  I was  kindly  welcome  to  stay 
there  as  long  as  it  pleased  me ; and  knowing 
how  fond  I was  of  making  pictures,  after 
beholding  my  drawing-book,  every  farmer 
among  them  gave  me  leave  to  come  into  his 
fields,  though  he  never  had  heard  there  was 
any  thing  there  worth  painting. 

When  once  there  has  been  a deposit  of 
idea  in  the  calm  deep  eocene  of  British  rural 
mind,  the  impression  will  outlast  any  shal- 
low deluge  of  the  noblest  education.  Shox- 
ford  had  settled  two  points  forever,  without 
troubling  reason  to  come  out  of  her  way — 
first,  that  I was  a foreign  young  lady  of  good 
birth,  manners,  and  money ; second,  and  far 
more  important,  I was  here  to  write  and 
paint  a book  about  Shoxford.  Not  for  the 
money,  of  that  I had  no  need  (according  to 
the  congress  at  the  “ Silver-edged  Holly”), 
but  for  the  praise  and  the  knowledge  of  it, 
like,  and  to  make  a talk  among  high  people. 
But  the  elders  shook  their  heads — as  I heard 
from  Mr.  Bigg,  who  hugged  his  knowledge 
proudly,  and  uttered  dim  sayings  of  wisdom 
let  forth  at  large  usury : he  did  not  mind 
telling  me  that  the  old  men  shook  their 
heads,  for  fear  of  my  being  a deal  too  young, 
and  a long  sight  too  well  favored  (as  any 
man  might  tell  without  his  specs  on),  for 
to  write  any  book  upon  any  subject  yet, 
leave  alone  an  old,  ancient  town  like  theirs. 
However,  there  might  be  no  harm  in  my  try- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  school-master  would 
cross  out  the  bad  language. 

Thus  for  once  fortune  now  was  giving  me 
good  help,  enabling  me  to  go  about  freely, 
and  preventing  (so  far  as  I could  see,  at  least) 
all  danger  of  discovery  by  my  unknown  foe. 
So  here  I resolved  to  keep  my  head-quarters, 
dispensing,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  Betsy’s 
presence,  and  not  even  having  Mrs.  Prioe  to 
succeed  her,  unless  my  cousin  should  insist 
upon  it.  And  partly  to  dissuade  him  from 
that,  and  partly  to  hear  his  opinion  of  the 
sexton’s  tale,  I paid  a flying  visit  to  Lord 
Castlewood ; while  “ Madam  Straw,”  as  Bet- 
sy now  was  called  throughout  the  village, 
remained  behind  at  Shoxford.  For  I long 
had  desired  to  know  a thing  which  I had 
not  ventured  to  ask  my  cousin — though  I 
did  ask  Mr.  Shovclin — whether  my  father 
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bad  intrusted  him  with  the  key  of  his  own 
mysterious  acts.  I scarcely  knew  whether 
it  was  proper  even  now  to  put  this  question 
to  Lord  Castlewood ; hut  even  without  do- 
ing so,  I might  get  at  the  answer  by  watch- 
ing him  closely  while  I told  my  tale.  Not  a 
letter  had  reached  me  since  I came  to  Shox- 
ford,  neither  had  I written  any,  except  one 
to  Uncle  Sam ; and  keeping  to  this  excellent 
rule,  I arrived  at  Castlewood  without  notice. 

In  doing  this  I took  no  liberty,  because 
full  permission  had  been  given  me  about 
it ; and  indeed  I had  been  expected  there, 
as  Stixon  told  me,  some  days  before.  He 
added  that  his  master  was  about  as  usual, 
but  had  shown  some  uneasiness  on  my  ac- 
count, though  the  butler  was  all  in  the  dark 
about  it,  and  felt  it  very  hard  after  all  these 
years,  " particular,  when  he  could  hardly 
help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Price — a new  hand 
compared  to  himself,  not  to  speak  of  being  a 
female — knowed  all  about  it,  and  were  very 
aggravating.  But  there,  he  would  say  no 
more ; he  knew  his  place,  and  he  always  had 
been  valued  in  it,  long  afore  Mrs.  Price  come 
up  to  the  bottom  of  his  waistcoat.” 

My  cousin  received  me  with  kindly  warmth, 
and  kissed  me  gently  on  the  forehead.  " My 
dear,  how  very  well  you  look !”  he  said. 
“Your  native  air  has  agreed  with  you.  I 
was  getting,  in  my  quiet  way,  rather  sedu- ! 
Ions  and  self-reproachful  about  you.  But 
you  would  have  your  own  way,  like  a young 
American ; and  it  seems  that  you  were  right.” 

" It  was  quite  right,”  I answered,  with  a 
hearty  kiss,  for  I never  could  be  cold-na- 
tured;  and  this  was  my  only  one  of  near 
kin,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  knowledge  went. 
“I  was  quite  right  in  going;  and  I have 
done  good.  At  any  rate,  I have  found  out 
something — something  that  may  not  be  of 
any  kind  of  use ; but  still  it  makes  me  hope 
things.” 

With  that,  in  as  few  words  as  ever  I could 
use,  I told  Lord  Castlewood  the  whole  of 
Jacob’s  tale,  particularly  looking  at  him  all 
the  while  I spoke,  to  settle  in  my  own  mind 
whether  the  idea  of  such  a thing  was  new 
to  him.  Concerning  that,  however,  I could 
make  out  nothing.  My  cousin,  at  his  time 
of  life,  and  after  so  much  travelling,  had 
much  too  large  a share  of  mind  and  long 
skill  of  experience  for  me  to  make  any  thing 
out  of  his  face  beyond  his  own  intention. 
And  whether  he  had  suspicion  or  not  of  any 
thing  at  all  like  what  I was  describing,  or 
any  body  having  to  do  with  it,  was  more 
than  I ever  might  have  known,  if  I had  not 
gathered  up  my  courage  and  put  the  ques- 
tion outright  to  him.  I told  him  that  if  I 
was  wrong  in  asking,  he  was  not  to  answer ; 
but.  right  or  wrong,  ask  him  I must. 

“ The  question  is  natural,  and  not  at  all 
improper,”  replied  Lord  Castlewood,  stand- 
ing a moment  for  change  of  pain,  which  was 
all  his  relief.  " Indeed,  I expected  you  to 


ask  me  that  before.  But,  Erema,  I have 
also  had  to  ask  myself  about  it,  whether  I 
have  any  right  to  answer  you.  And  I have 
decided  not  to  do  so,  unless  you  will  pledge 
yourself  to  one  thing.” 

" I will  pledge  myself  to  any  thing,”  I an- 
swered, rashly ; “ I do  not  care  what  it  is,  if 
only  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery.” 

" I scarcely  think  you  will  hold  good  to 
your  words  when  you  hear  what  you  have 
to  promise.  The  condition  upon  which  I 
tell  you  what  I believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  is,  that  you  let  things  remain  as  they  are, 
and  keep  silence  forever  about  them.” 

"Oh,  you  can  not  be  so  cruel,  so  atro- 
cious !”  I cried,  in  my  bitter  disappointment. 
"What  good  would  it  be  for  me  to  know 
things  thus,  and  let  the  vile  wrong  con- 
tinue f Surely  you  are  not  bound  to  lay  on 
me  a condition  so  impossible  f” 

"After  much  consideration  and  strong 
wish  to  have  it  otherwise,  I have  concluded 
that  I am  so  bound.” 

" In  duty  to  my  father,  or  the  family,  or 
what  f Forgive  me  for  asking,  but  it  does 
seem  so  hard.” 

" It  seems  hard,  my  dear,  and  it  is  hard 
as  well,”  he  answered,  very  gently,  yet  show- 
ing in  his  eyes  and  lips  no  chance  of  any 
yielding.  "But  remember  that  I do  not 
know,  I only  guess,  the  secret ; and  if  you 
give  the  pledge  I speak  of,  you  merely  fol- 
low in  your  father’s  steps.” 

"Never,”  I replied,  with  as  firm  a face  as 
his.  " It  may  have  been  my  father’s  duty, 
or  no  doubt  he  thought  it  so;  but  it  can 
not  be  mine,  unless  I make  it  so  by  laying 
it  on  my  honor.  And  I will  not  do  that.” 

" Perhaps  you  are  right ; but,  at  any  rate, 
remember  that  I have  not  tried  to  persuade 
you.  I wish  to  do  what  is  for  your  hap- 
piness, Erema.  And  I think  that,  on  the 
whole,  with  your  vigor  and  high  spirit,  you 
are  better  as  you  are  than  if  you  had  a 
knowledge  which  you  could  only  brood  over 
and  not  use.” 

" I will  find  out  the  whole  of  it  myself^” 
I cried,  for  I could  not  repress  all  excite- 
ment ; " and  then  I need  not  brood  over  it, 
but  may  have  it  out  and  get  justice.  In 
the  wildest  parts  of  America  justice  comes 
with  perseverance : am  I to  abjure  it  in  the 
heart  of  England  ? Lord  Castlewood,  which 
is  first — justice  or  honor  I” 

" My  cousin,  you  are  fond  of  asking  ques- 
tions difficult  to  answer.  Justice  and  hon- 
or nearly  always  go  together.  * When  they 
do  otherwise,  honor  stands  foremost,  with 
people  of  good  birth,  at  least.” 

"Then  I will  be  a person  of  very  bad 
birth.  If  they  come  into  conflict  in  my 
life,  as  almost  every  thing  seems  to  do,  my 
first  thought  shall  be  of  justice ; and  honor 
shall  come  in  as  its  ornament  afterward.” 

" Erema,”  said  my  cousin, " your  meaning 
is  good,  and  at  your  time  of  life  you  can 
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scarcely  be  expected  to  take  a dispassion- 
ate view  of  things.” 

At  first  I felt  almost  as  if  I conld  hate  a 
44  dispassionate  view  of  things.”  Things  are 
made  to  arouse  our  passion,  so  long  as  mean- 
ness and  villainy  prevail ; and  if  old  men, 
knowing  the  balance  of  the  world,  can  con- 
template them  all  “ dispassionately,”  more 
clearly  than  any  thing  else,  to  my  mind, 
that  proves  the  beauty  of  being  young.  I 
am  sure  that  I never  was  hot  or  violent — 
qualities  which  I especially  dislike — but 
still  I would  rather  almost  have  those  than 
be  too  philosophical.  And  now,  while  I re- 
vered my  father’s  cousin  for  his  gentleness, 
wisdom,  and  long-suffering,  I almost  longed 
to  fly  back  to  the  Major,  prejudiced,  pep- 
pery, and  red-hot  for  justice,  at  any  rate  in 
all  things  that  concerned  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SOME  ANSWER  TO  IT. 

Hasty  indignation  did  not  drive  me  to 
hot  action.  A quiet  talk  with  Mrs.  Price, 
as  soon  as  my  cousin’s  bad  hour  arrived, 
was  quite  enough  to  bring  me  back  to  a 
sense  of  my  own  misgovemment.  More- 
over, the  evening  clouds  were  darkening  for 
a night  of  thunder,  while  the  silver  Thames 
looked  nothing  more  than  a leaden  pipe 
down  the  valleys.  Calm  words  fall  at  such 
times  on  quick  temper  like  the  drip  of 
trees  on  people  who  have  been  dancing.  I 
shivered,  as  my  spirit  fell,  to  think  of  my 
weak  excitement,  and  poor  petulance  to  a 
kind,  wise  friend,  a man  of  many  sorrows 
and  perpetual  affliction.  And  then  I re- 
called wliat  I had  observed,  but  in  my  haste 
forgotten  — Lord  Castle  wood  was  greatly 
changed  even  in  the  short  time  since  I had 
left  his  house  for  Shoxford.  Pale  he  had 
always  been,  and  his  features  (calm  as  they 
were,  and  finely  cut)  seemed  almost  bleach- 
ed by  in-door  life  and  continual  endurance. 
But  now  they  showed  worse  sign  than  this 
— a delicate  transparence  of  faint  color,  and 
a waxen  surface,  such  as  I had  seen  at  a 
time  I can  not  bear  to  think  of.  Also  he 
had  tottered  forward,  while  he  tried  for 
steadfast  footing,  quite  as  if  his  worried 
members  were  almost  worn  out  at  last. 

Mrs.  Price  took  me  up  quite  sharply — at 
least  for  one  of  her  well-trained  style — when 
I ventured  to  ask  if  she  had  noticed  this, 
which  made  me  feel  uneasy.  44  Oh  dear, 
no!”  she  said,  looking  up  from  the  lace- 
frilled  pockets  of  her  silk  apron,  which  ap- 
peared to  my  mind  perhaps  a little  too 
smart,  and  almost  of  a vulgar  tincture  ; and 
I think  that  she  saw  in  my  eyes  that  much, 
and  was  vexed  with  herself  for  not  chan- 
ging it — 44  oh  dear,  no,  Miss  Castlewood! 
We  who  know  and  watch  him  should  de- 


tect any  difference  of  that  nature  at  the 
moment  of  its  occurrence.  His  lordship’s 
health  goes  vacillating;  a little  up  now, 
and  then  a little  down,  like  a needle  that  is 
mounted  to  show  the  dip  of  compass ; and 
it  varies  according  to  the  electricity,  as  well 
as  the  magnetic  influence.” 

44  What  doctor  told  you  that  f”  I asked, 
seeing  in  a moment  that  this  housekeeper 
was  dealing  in  quotation. 

44  You  are  very” — she  was  going  to  say 
44  rude,”  but  knew  better  when  she  saw 
me  waiting  for  it — 44  well,  you  are  rather 
brusque,  as  we  used  to  call  it  abroad,  Miss 
Castlewood ; but  am  I incapable  of  observ- 
ing for  myself!” 

44 1 never  implied  that,”  was  my  answer. 
44 1 believe  that  you  are  most  intelligent, 
and  fit  to  nurse  my  cousin,  as  you  are  to 
keep  his  house.  And  what  you  have  said 
shows  the  clearness  of  your  memory  and 
expression.” 

44  You  are  very  good  to  speak  so,”  she  an- 
swered, recovering  her  temper  beautifully, 
but,  like  a true  woman,  resolved  not  to  let 
me  know  any  thing  more  about  it.  44  Oh, 
what  a clap  of  thunder ! Are  you  timid  t 
This  house  has  been  struck  three  times,  they 
say.  It  stands  so  prominently.  It  is  this 
that  has  made  my  lord  look  so.” 

44  Let  us  hope,  then,  to  see  him  much  bet- 
ter to-morrow,”  I said,  very  bravely,  though 
frightened  at  heart,  being  always  a coward 
of  thunder.  44  What  are  these  storms  you 
get  in  England  compared  to  the  tropical 
outbursts  ! Let  us  open  the  window,  if  you 
please,  and  watch  it.” 

44 1 hear  myself  called,”  Mrs.  Price  ex- 
claimed. 44 1 am  sorry  to  leave  you,  miss. 
You  know  best.  But  please  not  to  sit  by  an 
open  window ; nothing  is  more  dangerous.” 

44  Except  a great  bunch  of  steel  keys,”  I 
replied;  and  gazing  at  her  nice  retreating 
figure,  saw  it  quickened,  as  a flash  of  light- 
ning passed,  with  the  effort  of  both  hands 
to  be  quit  of  something. 

The  storm  was  dreadful ; and  I kept  the 
window  shut,  but  could  not  help  watching, 
with  a fearful  joy,  the  many-fingered  hazy 
pale  vibrations,  the  reflections  of  the  levin 
in  the  hollow  of  the  land.  And  sadly  I be- 
gan to  think  of  Uncle  Sam  and  all  his  good- 
ness ; and  how  in  a storm,  a thousandfold 
of  this,  he  went  down  his  valley  in  the  tor- 
rent of  the  waves,  and  must  have  been 
drowned,  and  perhaps  never  found  again,  if 
he  had  not  been  wearing  his  leathern  apron. 

This  made  me  humble,  as  all  great 
thoughts  do,  and  the  sidelong  drizzle  in 
among  the  heavy  rain  (from  the  big  drops 
jostling  each  other  in  the  air,  and  dashing 
out  splashes  of  difference)  gave  me  an  idea 
of  the  sort  of  thing  I was — and  how  very 
little  more.  And  feeling  rather  lonely  in 
the  turn  that  things  had  taken,  I rang  the 
bell  for  somebody ; and  up  came  Stixon. 
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44  Lor',  miss ! Lor',  what  a burning  shame 
of  Prick ! — ‘ Prick'  we  call  her,  in  our  genial 
moments,  hearing  as  the  4 k'  is  hard  in  Celtic 
language;  and  all  abroad  about  her  hus- 
band. My  very  first  saying  to  you  was,  not 
to  be  too  much  okkipied  with  her.  Look 
at  the  pinafore  on  her ! Lord  be  with  me ! 
If  his  lordship,  as  caught  me,  that  day  of 
this  very  same  month  fifty  years,  in  the 
gooseberry  bush — " 

44  To  be  sure !"  I said,  knowing  that  story 
by  heart,  together  with  all  its  embellish- 
ments ; “ but  things  are  altered  since  that 
day.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  your  credit, 
I am  sure,  than  to  be  able  to  tell  such  a tale 
in  the  very  place  where  it  happened." 

“ But,  Miss — Miss  Erma,  I ain't  begun  to 
tell  it." 

44  Because  you  remember  that  I am  ac- 
quainted with  it.  A thing  so  remarkable 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Now  let  me  ask  you 
a question  of  importance;  and  I beg  you, 
as  an  old  servant  of  this  family,  to  answer 
it  carefully  and  truly.  Do  you  remember 
any  one,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  so  like  my 
father,  Captain  Castlewood,  as  to  be  taken 
for  him  at  first  sight,  until  a difference  of 
expression  and  of  walk  was  noticed  Y” 

Mr.  Stixon  looked  at  me  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  then  began  to  think  profoundly, 
and  in  doing  so  he  supported  his  chin  with 
one  hand. 

“ Let  me  see — like  the  Captain  ?"  He  re- 
flected slowly : 44  Did  I ever  see  a gentleman 
like  poor  Master  George,  as  wasf  A gen- 
tleman, of  course,  it  must  have  been — and  a 
very  tall,  handsome,  straight  gentleman,  to 
be  taken  anyhow  for  young  Master  George. 
And  he  must  have  been  very  like  him,  too, 
to  be  taken  for  him  by  resemblance.  Well 
then,  miss,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I 
never  did  see  such  a gentleman.” 

44  I don't  know  whether  it  was  a gentle- 
man or  not,"  I answered,  with  some  impa- 
tience at  his  tantalizing  slowness ; 44  but  he 
carried  his  chin  stretched  forth — like  this." 

For  Stixon’s  own  attitude  had  reminded 
me  of  a little  point  in  Jacob  Bigg’s  de- 
scription, which  otherwise  might  have  es- 
caped me. 

44  Lor',  now,  and  he  carried  his  chin  like 
that  1"  resumed  the  butler,  with  an  increase 
of  intelligence  by  no  means  superfluous. 
44  Why,  let  me  see,  now,  let  me  see.  Some- 
thing do  come  across  my  mind  when  you 
puts  out  your  purty  chin,  miss ; but  there, 
it  must  have  been  a score  of  years  agone,  or 
more — perhaps  five-and-twenty.  What  a 
daft  old  codger  I be  getting,  surely ! No 
wonder  them  new  lights  puts  a bushel 
over  me." 

44  No,"  I replied ; 44  you  are  simply  show- 
ing great  power  of  memory,  Stixon.  And 
now  please  to  tell  me,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
who  it  was — a tall  man,  remember,  and  a 
handsome  one,  with  dark  hair,  perhaps,  or 


at  any  rate  dark  eyes — who  resembled  (per- 
haps not  very  closely,  but  still  enough  to 
mislead  at  a distance)  my  dear  father — Mas- 
ter George,  as  you  call  him,  for  whose  sake 
you  are  bound  to  tell  me  every  thing  you 
know.  Now  try  to  think — do  please  try 
your  very  best,  for  my  sake." 

44  That  I will,  miss ; that  I will,  with  all 
my  heart,  with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my 
soul,  and  with  all  my  strength,  as  I used  to 
have  to  say  with  my  hands  behind  my  back, 
afore  education  were  invented.  Only  please 
you  to  stand  with  your  chin  put  out,  miss, 
and  your  profield  towards  me.  That  is  what 
brings  it  up,  and  nothing  else  at  all,  miss. 
Only,  not  to  say  a word  of  any  sort  to  hurry 
me.  A tracherous  and  a deep  thing  is  the 
memory  and  the  remembrance." 

Mr.  Stixon’s  memory  was  so  deep  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  bottom  to  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  what  lay  there  took  a very  long 
time  to  get  at.  And  I waited,  with  more 
impatience  than  hope,  the  utterance  of  his 
researches. 

“ I got  it  now ; I got  it  all,  miss,  clear  as 
any  pictur' !"  the  old  man  cried  out,  at  the 
very  moment  when  I was  about  to  say,  44  Please 
to  leave  off;  I am  sure  it  is  too  much  for 
you."  44  Not  a pictur'  in  all  of  our  gallery, 
miss,  two-and-fifty  of  'em,  so  clear  as  I see 
that  there  man,  dark  as  it  was,  and  a heavy 
wind  a-blowing.  What  you  call  them  things, 
miss,  if  you  please,  as  comes  with  the  sun, 
like  a face  upon  the  water  Y Wicked  things 
done  again  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  He 
makes  them  fade  out  afterwards." 

44  Perhaps  you  mean  photographs.  Is  that 
the  word  Y" 

44  The  very  word,  and  no  mistake.  A sin- 
ful trespass  on  the  works  of  Odd,  to  tickle 
the  vanity  of  gals.  But  he  never  spread 
himself  abroad  like  them.  They  shows  all 
their  ear-rings,  and  their  necks,  and  smiles. 
But  he  never  would  have  shown  his  nose, 
if  he  could  help  it,  that  stormy  night  when 
I come  to  do  my  duty.  He  come  into  this 
house  without  so  much  as  a 4 by  your  leave' 
to  nobody,  and  vexed  me  terrible  according- 
ly. It  was  in  the  old  lord's  time,  you  know, 
miss,  a one  of  the  true  sort,  as  would  have 
things  respectful,  and  knock  down  any  man 
as  soon  as  look.  And  it  put  me  quite  upon 
the  touch-and-go,  being  responsible  for  all 
the  footman's  works,  and  a young  boy  pro- 
moted in  the  face  of  my  opinion,  having  my 
own  son  worth  a dozen  of  him.  This  made 
me  look  at  the  nature  of  things,  miss,  and 
find  it  on  my  conscience  to  be  after  every 
body." 

44  Yes,  Stixon,  yes ! Now  do  go  on.  You 
must  always  have  been,  not  only  after,  but  a 
very  long  way  after,  every  body.” 

44  Miss  Erma,  if  you  throw  me  out,  every 
word  goes  promiscuous.  In  a h effort  of  the 
mind  like  this  it  is  every  word,  or  no  word. 
Now,  did  I see  him  come  along  the  big  pas- 
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sage  f — a ‘ currydoor’  they  call  it  now,  though 
no  more  carry  in  it  than  there  is  door.  No, 
I never  seed  him  come  along  the  passage, 
and  that  made  it  more  reproachful.  He 
come  out  of  a green-baize  door — the  very 
place  I can  point  out  to  yon,  and  the  self- 
same door,  miss,  though  false  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  mind  that  knows  it,  by  reason 
of  having  been  covered  up  red,  and  all  the 
brass  buttons  lost  to  it  in  them  new-fan- 
gled upholsteries.  Not  that  I see  him  come 
through,  if  you  please,  but  the  sway  of  the 
door,  being  double-jointed,  was  enough  to 
show  legs  had  been  there.  And  knowing 
that  my  lord’s  private  room  was  there,  made 
me  put  out  my  legs  quite  wonderful.” 

“Oh,  do  please  to  put  out  your  words 
half  as  quickly.” 

“ No,  miss,  no.  I were  lissome  in  those 
days,  though  not  so  very  Btiff  at  this  time 
of  speaking,  and  bound  to  be  guarded  in 
the  guidance  of  the  tongue.  And  now,  miss, 
I think  if  you  please  to  hear  the  rest  to-mor- 
row, I could  tell  it  better.” 

A more  outrageous  idea  than  this  was 
never  presented  to  me.  Even  if  I could 
have  tried  to  wait,  this  dreadful  old  man 
might  have  made  up  his  mind  not  to  open 
his  lips  in  the  morning,  or,  if  he  would  speak, 
there  might  be  nothing  left  to  say.  His 
memory  was  nursed  up  now,  and  my  only 
chance  was  to  keep  it  so.  Therefore  I begged 
him  to  please  to  go  on,  and  no  more  would  I 
interrupt  him.  Audi  longed  to  be  ten  years 
older,  so  as  not  to  speak  when  needless. 

“ So  then,  Miss  Erma,  if  I must  go  on,”  re- 
sumed the  well-coaxed  Stixon,  “ if  my  duty 
to  the  family  driveth  me  to  an  ’arrowing 
subjeck,  no  words  can  more  justly  tell  what 
come  to  pass  than  my  language  to  my  wife. 
She  were  alive  then,  the  poor  dear  hangel, 
and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  which 
made  me,  by  your  leave  comparing  humble 
roofs  with  grandeur,  a little  stiff  to  him  up 
stairs,  os  come  in  on  the  top  of  seven.  For 
I said  to  my  wife  when  I went  home — sleep- 
ing out  of  the  house,  you  see,  miss,  till  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  dissolve  matrimony — 
‘ Polly,’  I said,  when  I took  home  my  supper, 
‘you  may  take  my  word  for  it  there  is  some- 
thing queer.’  Not  another  word  did  I mean 
to  tell  her,  as  behooved  my  dooty.  Howso- 
ever, no  peace  was  my  lot  till  I made  a clean 
bosom  of  it,  only  putting  her  first  on  the 
Testament,  and  even  that  not  safe  with  most 
of  them.  And  from  that  night  not  a soul 
has  heard  a word  till  it  comes  to  yon,  miss. 
He  come  striding  along,  with  his  face  muffled 
up,  for  all  the  world  like  a bugglar,  and  no 
more  heed  did  he  pay  to  me  than  if  I was 
one  of  the  pedestals.  But  I were  in  front 
of  him  at  the  door,  and  to  slip  out  so  was 
against  all  orders.  So  in  front  of  him  I 
stands,  with  my  hand  upon  the  handles,  and 
meaning  to  have  a word  with  him,  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  such  like,  and  how  he 


comes  there,  and  what  he  had  been  seek- 
ing, with  the  spoons  and  the  forks  and  the 
gravies  on  my  mind.  And  right  I would 
I have  been  in  a court  of  law  (if  the  lawyers 
was  put  out  of  it)  for  my  hefforts  in  that 
situation.  And  then,  what  do  you  think  he 
j done,  miss  f So  far  from  entering  into  any 
conversation  with  me,  or  hitting  at  me,  like  a 
man — which  would  have  done  good  to  think 
of — he  send  out  one  hand  to  the  bottom  of 
my  vest — as  they  call  it  now  in  all  the  best 
livery  tailors — and  afore  I could  reason  on 
it,  there  I was  a-lying  on  a star  in  six  colors 
of  marble.  When  I come  to  think  on  it,  it 
was  but  a push  directed  to  a part  of  my  sys- 
tem, and  not  a hit  under  the  belt,  the  like 
of  which  no  Briton  would  think  of  deliver- 
ing. Nevertheless,  there  was  no  differ  in 
what  came  to  me,  miss,  and  my  spirit  was 
roused,  as  if  I had  been  hit  foul  by  one  of 
the  prizemen.  No  time  to  get  up,  but  I let 
out  one  foot  at  his  long  legs  as  a’  was  slip- 
ping through  the  door,  and  so  nearly  did  I 
fetch  him  over  that  he  let  go  his  muffle  to 
balance  himself  with  the  jamb,  and  same 
moment  a strong  rush  of  wind  laid  bare  the 
whole  of  his  wicked  face  to  me.  For  a bad 
wicked  face  it  was,  as  ever  I did  see ; wheth- 
er by  reason  of  the  kick  I gave,  and  a splin- 
ter in  the  shin,  or  by  habit  of  the  mind,  a 
proud  and  ’aughty  and  owdacious  face,  and, 
as  I said  to  my  poor  wife,  reminded  me  a lit- 
tle of  our  Master  George ; not  in  his  ordinary 
aspect,  to  be  sure,  but  as  Master  George  might 
look  if  he  was  going  to  the  devil.  Pray  ex- 
coose  me,  miss,  for  bad  words,  but  no  good 
ones  will  do  justice.  And  so  off  he  goes,  aft- 
er one  look  at  me  on  the  ground,  not  worth 
considering,  with  his  chin  stuck  up,  as  if  the 
air  was  not  good  enough  to  be  breathed  per- 
pend! klar  like.” 

“ And  of  course  you  followed  him,”  I ex- 
claimed, perceiving  that  Stixon  would  al- 
low me  now  to  speak.  “ Without  any  delay 
you  went  after  him.” 

“ Miss  Erma,  you  forget  what  my  dooty 
was.  My  dooty  was  to  stay  by  the  door  and 
make  it  fast,  as  custodian  of  all  this  man- 
sion. No  little  coorosity,  or  private  resent- 
ment, could  ’a  borne  me  out  in  doing  so. 
As  an  outraged  man  I was  up  for  rushing 
out,  but  as  a trusted  official,  and  respon- 
sible head  footman,  miss — for  I were  not 
butler  till  nine  months  after  that — my  dooty 
was  to  put  the  big  bolt  in.” 

“ And  you  did  it,  without  even  looking  out 
to  see  if  he  tried  to  set  the  house  on  fire ! 
Oh,  Stixon,  I fear  that  you  were  frightened.” 

“Now,  Miss  Erma,  I calls  it  ungrateful,  aft- 
er all  my  hefforts  to  obleege  you,  to  put  a bad 
construction  upon  me.  You  hurts  me,  miss, 
in  my  tenderest  parts,  as  I never  thought 
Master  George’s  darter  would  ’a  doed.  But 
there,  they  be  nope  of  them  as  they  used  to 
be  I Master  George  would  ’a  said,  if  he  ever 
had  heard  it,  ‘Stixon,  my  man,  you  have 
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acted  for  the  best,  and  showed  a sound  dis- 
cretion. Stixon,’  he  would  have  said, 4 here’s 
a George  and  Dragon  in  reward  of  your  gal- 
lant con  duck/  Ah,  that  sort  of  manliness  is 
died  out  now/’ 

This  grated  at  first  upon  my  feelings,  be- 
cause it  seemed  tainted  with  selfishness,  and 
it  did  not  entirely  agree  with  my  own  recol- 
lections of  my  father.  But  still  Mr.  Stixon 
must  have  suffered  severely  in  that  conflict, 
and  to  blame  him  for  not  showing  rashness 
was  to  misunderstand  his  position.  And  so, 
before  putting  any  other  questions  to  him,  I 
felt  in  my  pocket  for  a new  half  sovereign, 
which  I hoped  would  answer. 

Mr.  Stixon  received  it  in  an  absent  man- 
ner, as  if  he  were  still  in  the  struggle  of  his 
story,  and  too  full  of  duty  to  be  thankful. 
Yet  I saw  that  he  did  not  quite  realize  the 
truth  of  a nobly  philosophic  proverb— 44  the 
half  is  more  than  the  whole.”  Neverthe- 
less, he  stowed  away  his  half,  in  harmony 
with  a good  old  English  saying. 

44  Now,  when  you  were  able  to  get  up  at 
last,”  I inquired,  with  tender  interest, 44  what 
did  you  see,  and  what  did  you  do,  and  what 
conclusion  did  you  come  to  t” 

44 1 came  to  the  conclusion,  miss,  that  I were 
hurt  considerable.  Coorosity  on  my  part 
were  quenched  by  the  way  as  I had  to  rub  my- 
self. But  a man  is  a man,  and  the  last  thing 
to  complain  of  is  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions. And  when  I come  round  I went  off  to 
his  lordship,  as  if  I had  heared  his  bell  ring. 
All  of  us  knew  better  than  to  speak  till  him 
begiuning,  for  he  were  not  what  they  now 
call  4 halfable,’  but  very  much  to  the  con- 
trary. So  he  says, 4 You  door-skulker,  what 
do  you  want  there  t’  And  I see  that  he  got 
his  hot  leg  up,  certain  to  fly  to  bad  language. 
According,  I asked,  with  my  breath  in  my 
hand,  if  he  pleased  to  see  any  young  man 
there  just  now,  by  reason  that  such  likes 
had  been  observated  going  out  in  some  direc- 
tion. But  his  lordship  roared  to  me  to  go 
in  another  direction,  not  fit  for  young  ladies. 
My  old  lord  was  up  to  every  word  of  En- 
glish ; but  his  present  lordship  is  the  hoppo- 
site  extreme.” 

44  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  Stixon  t 
Did  you  never  see  that  fearful  man  again  ? 
Did  you  never  even  hear  of  him  f” 

44  Never,  miss,  never ! And  to  nobody  but 
you  have  I ever  told  all  as  I told  now.  But 
you  seems  to  be  bom  to  hear  it  all.” 


CHAPTER  XXX Vm. 

A WITCH. 

It  was  true  enough  that  Stixon  now  had 
nothing  more  to  tell,  but  what  he  had  told  al- 
ready seemed  of  very  great  importance,  con- 
firming strongly,  as  it  did,  the  description 
given  me  by  Jacob  Rigg.  And  even  the  but- 


ler’s concluding  words — that  I seemed  bora 
to  hear  it  all — comforted  me  like  some  good 
omen,  and  cheered  me  forward  to  make  them 
true.  Not  that  I could,  in  my  sad  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  always  be  confident.  Some 
little  spirit  I must  have  had,  and  some  re- 
solve to  be  faithful,  according  to  the  power 
of  a very  common  mind,  admiring  but  never 
claiming  -courage.  For  I never  did  feel  in 
any  kind  of  way  any  gift  of  inspiration,  or 
even  the  fitness  of  a quick,  strong  mind  for 
working  out  deeds  of  justice.  There  were 
many  good  ladies  in  America  then,  and  now 
there  are  some  in  England,  perceiving  so 
clearly  their  own  superiority  as  to  run  about 
largely  proclaiming  it.  How  often  I longed 
to  be  a little  more  like  these,  equal  to  men 
in  achievements  of  the  body,  and  very  far 
beyond  them  in  questions  of  the  mind ! 

However,  it  was  useless  to  regret  my  lacks, 
and  foolish,  perhaps,  to  think  of  them.  To 
do  my  very  best  with  what  little  gifts  I had 
was  more  to  the  purpose  and  more  sensible. 
Taking  in  lonely  perplexity  now  this  dim  yet 
exciting  view  of  things,  I resolved,  right  or 
wrong,  to  abide  at  the  place  where  the  only 
chance  was  of  pursuing  my  search.  I was 
pledged,  as  perhaps  has  been  said  before,  to 
keep  from  every  one  excepting  faithful  Bet- 
By,  and  above  all  from  Lord  Castlewood,  the 
unexpected  little  tale  wrung  out  of  Mr.  Stix- 
on. That  promise  had  been  given  without 
any  thought,  in  my  eagerness  to  hear  every 
thing,  and  probably  some  people  would  have 
thought  of  it  no  more.  But  the  trusty  but- 
ler was  so  scared  when  I asked  him  to  re- 
lease me  from  it,  so  penitent  also  at  his  own 
indiscretion,  which  never  would  have  over- 
come him  (as  he  Baid  in  the  morning)  only 
for  the  thunder-storm,  that  instead  of  get- 
ting off,  I was  quite  obliged  to  renew  and 
confirm  my  assurances. 

Therefore,  in  truth,  I had  no  chance  left 
but  to  go  back  to  Shoxford  and  do  my  best, 
meeting  all  dark  perils  with  the  shield  of 
right  spread  over  me.  And  a great  thing 
now  in  my  favor  was  to  feel  some  confidence 
again  in  the  guidance  of  kind  Wisdom.  The 
sense  of  this  never  had  abandoned  me  so 
much  as  to  make  me  miserable  about  it ; but 
still  I had  never  tried  to  shelter  under  it, 
and  stay  there  fai  thfully,  as  the  best  of  peo- 
ple do.  And  even  now  I was  not  brought 
to  such  a happy  attitude,  although  delivered 
by  these  little  gleams  of  light  from  the  dark 
void  of  fatalism,  into  which  so  many  bitter 
blows  had  once  been  driVing  me. 

However,  before  setting  off  again,  I made 
one  more  attempt  upon  Lord  Castlewood, 
longing  to  know  whether  his  suspicions 
would  help  me  at  all  to  identify  the  figure 
which  had  frightened  both  the  sexton  and 
the  butler.  That  the  person  was  one  and 
the  same,  I did  not  for  a moment  call  in 
question,  any  more  than  I doubted  that  he 
was  the  man  upon  whose  head  rested  the 
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blood  of  us.  But  why  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  scot-free  while  another  bore  his  brand, 
and  many  others  died  for  him,  and  why  all 
my  most  just  and  righteous  efforts  to  dis- 
cover him  should  receive,  if  not  discourage- 
ment, at  any  rate  most  lukewarm  aid — these 
and  several  other  questions  were  as  dark  as 
ever. 

“ You  must  not  return  to  Shoxford,  my 
oousin,”  Lord  Castle  wood  said  to  me  that 
day,  after  a plain  though  courteous  refusal 
to  enlighten  me  eveu  with  a mere  surmise, 
exoept  upon  the  condition  before  rejected. 
u I can  not  allow  you  to  be  there  without 
strict  supervision  and  protection.  You  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  aware  of  it,  as  perhaps  you 
have  not  been  before ; but  a careful  watch 
will  be  kept  on  you.  I merely  tell  you  this 
that  you  may  not  make  mistakes,  and  con- 
found friendly  vigilance  with  the  spying 
of  an  enemy.  Erema,  you  will  be  looked 
after." 

I could  not  help  being  grateful  for  his 
kindness,  and  really,  try  as  I might  to  be 
fearless,  it  would  be  a great  comfort  to  have 
some  one  to  protect  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  would  this  bear  upon  my  own  freedom 
of  looking  about,  my  desire  to  make  my 
own  occasions,  and  the  need  of  going  every 
where  ? Could  these  be  kept  to  my  liking  I 
at  all  while  an  unknown  power  lay  in  kind 
regard  of  me  f Considering  these  things,  I 
begged  my  cousin  to  leave  me  to  my  own 
devices,  for  that  I was  afraid  of  nobody  on 
earth  while  only  seeking  justice,  and  that 
England  must  be  worse  than  the  worst  parts 
of  America  if  any  harm  to  me  could  be  ap- 
prehended at  quiet  times  and  in  suoh  a quiet 
place. 

My  cousin  said  no  more  upon  that  point, 
though  I felt  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 
convinced ; but  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
I should  pay  a little  visit*  if  only  for  a day, 
such  as  I treated  him  with,  to  my  good 
friends  at  Bruntsea,  before  I returned  to 
8hoxford.  There  was  no  one  now  at  Brunt- 
sea  whom  I might  not  wish  to  meet,  as  he 
knew  by  a trifling  accident;  and  after  all 
the  kind  services  rendered  by  Major  and 
Mrs.  Hockin,  it  was  hardly  right  to  let  them 
begin  to  feel  themselves  neglected.  Now 
the  very  same  thing  had  occurred  to  me,  and 
I was  going  to  propose  it ; and  many  things 
which  I found  it  hard  to  do  without  were 
left  in  my  little  chest  of  locked-up  drawers 
there.  But  of  that,  to  my  knowledge,  I 
■scarcely  thought  twice;  whereas  I longed 
to  see  and  have  a talk  with  dear  “Aunt 
Mary."  Now,  since  my  affairs  had  been 
growing  so  strange,  and  Lord  Castlewood 
had  come  forward — not  strongly,  but  still 
quite  enough  to  speak  of — there  had  been  a 
kind-hearted  and  genuine  wish  at  Bruntsea 
to  recover  me.  And  this  desire  had  unrea- 
sonably grown  while  starved  with  disap- 
pointment. The  less  they  heard  of  me,  the 


more  they  imagined  in  their  rich  good-will, 
and  the  surer  they  became  that,  after  all, 
there  was  something  in  my  ideas. 

But  how  could  I know  this,  without  any 
letters  from  them,  since  letters  were  a luxu- 
ry forbidden  me  at  Shoxford  T I knew  it 
through  one  of  the  simplest  and  commonest 
of  all  nature’s  arrangements.  Stixon’s  boy, 
as  every  body  called  him  (though  he  must 
have  been  close  upon  five-and-tweuty,  and 
carried  a cane  out  of  sight  of  the  windows), 
being  so  considered,  and  treated  boyishly  by 
the  maids  of  Castlewood,  asserted  his  dig- 
nity, and  rose  above  his  value  as  much  as 
he  had  lain  below  it,  by  showing  that  he 
owned  a tender  heart,  and  them  that  did 
not  despise  it.  For  he  chanced  to  be  walk- 
ing with  his  cane  upon  the  beach  (the  very 
morning  after  he  first  went  to  Bruntsea,  too 
late  for  any  train  back  again),  and  casting 
glances  of  interior  wonder  over  the  unac- 
customed sea — when  from  the  sea  itself  out- 
leaped  a wondrous  rosy  deity. 

“ You  there,  Mr.  Stixon ! Oh  my ! How 
long  f"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hockin’s  now  parlor- 
maid, ready  to  drop,  though  in  full  print 
now,  on  the  landward  steps  of  the  bathing- 
machine  set  up  by  the  reckless  Major. 

“Come  this  very  hinstant,  miss,  honor 
bright !’’  replied  the  junior  Stixon,  who  had 
moved  in  good  society;  “and  just  in  the 
hackmy  of  time,  miss,  if  I may  offer  you  my 
’umble  hand." 

The  fair  nymph  fixed  him  with  a pene- 
trating gaze  through  tresses  full  of  salt  curl- 
iness, while  her  cheeks  were  conscious  of  an 
unclad  dip.  But  William  Stixon’s  eyes  were 
firm  with  pure  truth,  gently  toning  into  shy 
reproach  and  tenderness.  He  had  met  her 
at  supper  last  night,  and  done  his  best ; but 
(as  he  said  to  the  Castlewood  maids)  it  was 
only  feeling  then,  whereas  now  it  was  emo- 
shnn. 

“Then  you  are  a gentleman!"  Polly  Hop- 
kins oried ; “ and  indeed,  Mr.  Stixon,  these 
are  slippery  things."  She  was  speaking  of 
the  steps,  as  she  came  down  them,  and  they 
had  no  hand-rails ; and  the  young  man  felt 
himself  to  be  no  more  Stixon’s  boy,  but  a 
gentleman  under  sweet  refining  pressure. 

From  that  hour  forth  it  was  pronounced, 
and  they  left  the  world  to  its  own  opinion, 
that  they  were  keeping  company ; and  al- 
though they  were  sixty  miles  apart  by  air, 
and  eighty-two  by  railway,  at  every  poet 
their  hearts  were  one,  with  considerable 
benefit  to  the  United  Kingdom’s  revenue. 
Also  they  met  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  when 
the  bathing-machines  had  been  hauled  up 
— for  the  M^jor  now  had  three  of  them — as 
often  as  Stixon  senior  smiled — which  he  did 
whenever  he  was  not  put  out— -on  the  by- 
gone ways  of  these  children.  For  Polly 
Hopkins  had  a hundred  pounds,  as  well  as 
being  the  only  child  of  the  man  who  kept 
the  only  shop  for  pickled  pork  in  Bruntsea. 
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And  my  Mr.  Stixon  could  always  contrive 
to  get  orders  from  his  lordship  to  seud  the 
boy  away,  with  his  carriage  paid,  when  his 
health  demanded  bathing.  Hence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  Brunt- 
sea  House,  otherwise  called  44  Bruutlands,” 
were  known  quite  as  well,  and  discussed 
even  better — because  dispassionately — at 
Castlewood  than  and  as  they  were  at  home. 

Now  I won  forever  the  heart  of  Stixon's 
boy,  and  that  of  Polly  Hopkins,  by  recoiling 
with  horror  from  the  thought  of  going  to 
Bruntsea  unattended.  After  all  my  solitary 
journeys,  this  might  have  been  called  hypoc- 
risy, if  it  had  been  inconvenient ; but  com- 
ing as  it  did,  it  was  pronounced,  by  all  who 
desired  either  news  or  love,  to  be  another 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart. 

Escorted  thus  by  William  Stixon  (armed 
with  a brilliant  cane  bought  for  this  occa- 
sion), and  knowing  that  Sir  Montague  Hock- 
in  was  not  there,  I arrived  at  Bruntlands  in  i 
the  afternoon,  and  received  a kindly  wel- 
come from  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Hockin.  Her 
husband  was  from  home,  and  she  grieved  to 
say  that  now  he  was  generally  doing  this ; 
but  nobody  else  could  have  any  idea  what 
his  avocations  were!  Then  she  paid  me 
some  compliments  on  my  appearance — a 
thing  that  I never  thought  of,  except  when 
I came  to  a question  of  likeness,  or  ch&noed 
to  be  thinking  of  things,  coming  up  as  they 
will,  at  a looking-glass. 

That  the  Major  was  out  was  a truth  es- 
tablished in  my  mind  some  time  ago;  be- 
cause I had  seen  him,  as  our  fly  crawled  by, 
expressly  and  emphatically  at  work  on  a 
rampart  of  his  own  designing.  The  work 
was  quite  new  to  me,  but  not  so  his  figure. 
Though  I could  not  see  people  three  miles 
off,  as  Firm  Gun  dry  was  said  to  do,  I had 
pretty  clear  sight,  and  could  not  mistake 
the  Major  within  a furlong.  And  there  he 
was,  going  about  in  a row  of  square  notches 
against  the  sea-line,  with  his  coat  off,  and 
brandishing  some  tool,  vehemently  carrying 
on  to  spirits  less  active  than  -his  own.  I 
burned  with  desire  to  go  and  join  him,  for 
I love  to  see  activity;  but  Mrs.  Hockin 
thought  that  I had  better  stay  away,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  get  on  there  with- 
out language  too  strong  for  young  ladies. 

This  closed  the  question,  and  I stopped 
with  her,  and  found  the  best  comfort  that  I 
ever  could  have  dreamed  of.  44  Aunt  Mary” 
was  so  steadfast,  and  so  built  up  with,  or 
rather  built  of,  the  very  faith  itself,  that  to 
talk  with  her  was  as  good  as  reading  the 
noblest  chapter  of  the  Bible.  She  put  by 
all  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  modern  in- 
terference of  the  Lord,  with  such  a sweet 
pity  and  the  seasoned  smile  of  age,  and  so 
much  feeling  (which  would  have  been  con- 
tempt if  she  had  not  been  softened  by  her 
own  escapes),  that  really  I,  who  had  come 
expecting  to  set  her  beautiful  white  hair 


on  end,  became  like  a little  child  put  into 
the  corner,  but  too  young  yet  for  any  other 
punishment  at  school,  except  to  be  looked 
at.  Nevertheless,  though  1 did  look  small, 
it  made  me  all  the  happier.  I seemed  to 
become  less  an  individual,  and  more  a mem- 
ber of  a large  kind  race  under  paternal 
management.  From  a practical  point  of 
view  this  may  have  been  amiss,  but  it  helped 
to  support  me  afterward.  And  before  I be- 
gan to  get  weary  or  rebel  against  her  gentle 
teaching,  in  came  her  husband;  and  she 
stopped  at  once,  because  he  had  never  any 
time  for  it. 

44  My  geological  hammer !”  cried  the  Major, 
being  in  a rush  as  usual.  44  Oh,  Miss  Castle- 
wood ! I did  not  see  you.  Pardon  me ! It 
is  the  want  of  practice  only ; so  wholly  have 
you  deserted  us.  Fallen  into  better  hands, 
of  course.  Well,  how  are  you  ? But  I need 
not  ask.  If  ever  there  was  a young  lady 
who  looked  well — don't  tell  me  of  troubles, 
or  worries,  or  nerves — I put  up  my  glasses, 
and  simply  say,  4 Pretty  young  ladies  are 
above  all  pity!'  My  hammer,  dear  Mary; 
my  hammer  I must  have.  The  geological 
one,  you  know ; we  have  come  on  a bit  of 
old  Roman  work ; the  bricklayer's  hammers 
go  flat,  like  lead.  I have  just  one  minute 
and  a half  to  spare.  What  fine  fellows 
those  Romans  were!  I will  build  like  a 
Roman.  See  to  every  bit  of  it  myself,  Ere- 
ma.  No  contractor's  jobs  for  me.  Mary, 
you  know  where  to  find  it.” 

44  Well,  dear,  I think  that  you  had  it  last, 
to  get  the  bung  out  of  the  beer  barrel,  when 
the  stool  broke  down  in  the  corner,  you 
know,  because  you  would — ” 

44  Never  mind  about  that.  The  drayman 
made  a fool  of  himself.  I proceeded  upon 
true  principles.  That  fellow  knew  nothing 
of  leverage.” 

44  Well,  dear,  of  course  you  understand  it 
best.  But  he  told  cook  that  it  was  quite  a 
mercy  that  you  got  off  without  a broken 
leg ; and  compared  with  that,  two  gallons 
of  spilled  ale — •”  Mrs.  Hockin  made  off, 
without  finishing  her  sentence. 

44  What  a woman  she  is !”  cried  the  M^jor ; 
44  she  takes  such  a lofty  view  of  things,  and 
she  can  always  find  my  tools.  Erema,  after 
dinner  I must  have  a talk  with  you.  There 
is  something  going  on  here— on  my  manor 
— which  I can  not  at  all  get  a clew  to,  ex- 
cept by  connecting  you  with  it,  the  Lord 
knows  how.  Of  course  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ; but  still  my  life  has  been  so 
free  from  mystery  that,  that — you  know 
what  I mean — }} 

44  That  you  naturally  think  I must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  every  thing  mysterious.  Now 
is  there  any  thing  dark  about  met  Do  I 
not  labor  to  get  at  the  light  ? Have  I kept 
from  your  knowledge  any  single  thing  f But 
you  never  cared  to  go  into  them.” 

44  It  is  hardly  fair  of  you  to  say  that.  The 
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fact  is  that  you,  of  your  own  accord,  have 
chosen  other  counselors.  Have  you  heard 
any  more  of  your  late  guardian,  Mr.  Shov- 
elin  f I suppose  that  his  executor,  or  some 
one  appointed  by  him,  is  now  your  legal 
guardian.” 

“ I have  not  even  asked  what  the  law  is,” 
I replied.  “ Lord  Castlewood  is  my  proper 
guardian,  according  to  all  common-sense, 
and  I mean  to  have  him  so.  He  has  inquired 
through  his  solicitors  as  to  Mr.  Shovelin,  and 
I am  quite  free  there.  My  father’s  will  is 
quite  good,  they  say ; but  it  never  has  been 
proved,  and  none  of  them  care  to  do  it.  My 
cousin  thinks  that  I could  compel  them  to 
prove  it,  or  to  renounce  in  proper  form ; but 
Mr.  Shovelin’s  sons  are  not  nice  people — as 
different  from  him  as  night  from  day,  care- 
less and  wild  and  dashing.” 

“ Then  do  you  mean  to  do  nothing  about 
it  f What  a time  she  is  finding  that  ham- 
mer!” 

“ I leave  it  entirely  to  my  cousin,  and  he 
is  waiting  for  legal  advice.  I wish  to  have 
the  will,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
father ; but  with  or  without  any  will,  my 
mother’s  little  property  comes  to  me.  And 
if  my  dear  father  had  nothing  to  leave,  why 
should  we  run  up  a great  lawyer’s  bill  f” 

“To  be  sure  not!  I see.  That  makes 
all  the  difference.  I admire  your  common- 
sense,”  said  the  Major — “ but  there ! Come 
and  look,  and  just  exercise  it  here.  There 
is  that  very  strange  woman  again,  just  at 
the  end  of  my  new  road.  She  stands  quite 
still,  and  then  stares  about,  sqmetimes  for 
an  hour  together.  Nobody  knows  who  she 
is,  or  why  she  came.  8he  has  taken  a tum- 
ble-down house  on  my  manor,  from  a wretch 
of  a fellow  who  denies  my  title ; and  what 
she  lives  on  is  more  than  any  one  can  tell, 
for  she  never  spends  sixpence  in  Bruntsea. 
Some  think  that  she  walks  in  the  dark  to 
Newport,  and  gets  all  her  food  at  some  ship 
stores  there.  And  one  of  our  fishermen  vows 
that  he  met  her  walking  on  the  sea,  as  he 
rowed  home  one  night,  and  she  had  a long 
red  bag  on  her  shoulder.  She  is  a witch, 
that  is  certain;  for  she  won’t  answer  me, 
however  politely  I accost  her.  But  the  odd- 
est thing  of  all  is  the  name  she  gave  to  the 
fellow  she  took  the  house  from.  What  do 
you  think  she  called  herself  f Of  all  things 
in  the  world — 1 Mrs.  Castlewood  I’  I con- 
gratulate you  on  your  relative.” 

“ How  very  strange !”  I answered.  “ Oh, 
now  I see  why  you  connect  me  with  it ; and 
I beg  your  pardon  for  having  been  vexed. 
Bat  let  me  go  and  see  her.  Oh,  may  I go  at 
once,  if  you  please,  and  speak  to  her  f” 

“The  very  thing  I wish — if  you  are  not 
afraid.  I will  come  with  you,  when  I get 
my  hammer.  Ob,  here  it  is!  Mary,  how 
clever  you  are!  Now  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  you  shall  see  Erema  make  up  to 
her  grandmamma.” 


AUF  WIEDERSEHN. 

“ T ANET,  you  ought  to  have  a story  writ- 
fcj  ten  about  you.  You  look  so  like  one.” 
Janet  was  walking  up  the  broad  oaken 
stairs  in  front  of  me  as  I made  this  remark. 
She  turned,  laughing  in  her  low  sweet  way, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall,  a*  slight  figure 
clad  all  in  soft  dark  blue,  from  whose  dusky 
lights  looked  out,  more  flower-like  than 
ever,  the  pure  face,  with  its  dead-leaf  hair 
and  hazel  eyes. 

“Ought  If  Then  you  tell  it  for  me, 
Sylvie.” 

“ Ah,  my  infant,  all  in  good  time,”  I an- 
swered. “ I must  find  my,  or  rather  your , 

| Prince  Charming  first ; for  what’s  a story, 
real  or  fictitious,  without  a hero  f” 

“Yon  might  manufacture  one  out  of 
your  brain,  since  I am  so  devoid  of  lovers. 
Couldn’t  you  ‘ evolve  one  from  your  inner 
consciousness,’  as  Hillyer  says  T” 

“ My  dear,  impossible.  It’s  a strange  and 
sad  fact  that  since  I’ve  promised  to  take 
Hillyer  and  try  him  for  better  or  worse,  the 
divine  afflatus  has  left  me.  Does  the  little 
god  chase  out  the  muse,  I wonder  f” 

“ You  are  very  unkind,  Sylvie.  When  I 
look  like  a story  for  one  brief  half  hour  of 
my  life,  you  refuse  to  utilize  me  or  immor- 
talize yourself  by  grasping  the  auspicious 
time.  I shall  be  a picture  no  longer.” 

And  so  we  two  happy,  careless  girls  ran  up 
the  stairs,  bright  with  the  last  rays  of  a May 
sun  that  streamed  in  through  the  painted 
window  on  the  landing.  We  were  keeping 
house  by  ourselves  for  a week  or  two  while 
mamma  was  visiting  in  Boston,  I,  as  a re- 
cently acknowledged  engaged  girl,  being 
considered  a sufficient  chaperon  for  my  pret- 
ty friend,  Janet  Berne. 

The  little  drawing-room  lay  half  in  gloom 
as  we  entered  it:  through  the  open  win- 
dows the  spring  air  wafted  in  a sense  of 
magnolia  bloom ; to  the  west,  above  the 
house  opposite,  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
midst  of  pale  pink  and  primrose  clouds ; an 
organ  in  the  street  beneath  was  grinding 
out  brokenly  the  fact  of  there  being  “ Silver 
Threads  among  the  Gold ;”  a light  laugh  or 
half-caught  scrap  of  song  came  in  now  and 
then,  thrown  out  on  the  gentle  air  from  the 
overbubbling  of  some  joyous  heart. 

The  half-light,  the  keen  scent  of  the  little 
pine  fire  that  it  was  Janet’s  fancy  to  keep 
lighted  on  the  hearth  through  ail  seasons, 
because  it  was  so  companionable,  the  odor 
of  the  coffee  ready  served  for  us  in  dainty 
faience  cups,  the  slow  wafting  to  and  fro 
of  the  light  draperies  at  the  windows,  stand 
out  to  me  now  as  vividly  from  the  fair  days 
that  are  dead  as  they  did  then  when  that 
was  present  and  this  future. 

Janet  seated  herself  on  the  low  window- 
seat,  the  primrose  sky  making  a fine  setting 
for  her  little  head.  I,  in  the  easiest  of 
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lounging  chairs,  sipped  my  coffee  and  won- 
dered when  my  lover  would  appear. 

“ Some  one  ought  to  come  in  now,  Janet 
— some  one  that  you  have  not  seen  for  years 
— and  be  captivated,  fascinated,  by  your 
pretty  face  in  the  gloaming,”  said  I,  still 
harping  on  the  old  subject ; for  one  of  my 
characteristics  is  the  tenacity  with  which  I 
cling  to  an  idea  or  argument,  and  ring  out 
the  changes  thereon  unceasingly. 

Janet  laughed.  “And  who  should  come, 
since  I have  known  no  one  that  has  gone 
away,  except  one,  and  he  can  never  come 
back  this  side  the  grave.” 

“Janet,  you  have  had  a story,  and  never 
told  it  me !”  I said,  severely.  “ Is  this  fair 
or  just,  I ask,  since  from  the  very  smallest 
beginning  of  Hillyer’s  and  my  romance  you 
have  known  all  ?” 

“ It's  such  a morsel  of  a story,”  she  said, 
apologetically;  “and  it  scarcely  had  any 
real  beginning,  and  can  never  have  any  end- 
ing.” 

“ Then  it  must  be  all  middle ; and  as  be- 
ginnings and  endings  are  the  meanest  of  all 
things,  it  must  be  all  nice.  Let  me  hear  it, 
Janet,  at  once.” 

So,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  pale  light, 
her  pretty  figure  half  shaded  by  the  muslin 
curtains,  my  little  Janet  told  her  summer 
story. 

“ You  remember,  dear,  last  spring,  during 
the  Franco-German  war,  I went  abroad  with 
George  and  Dora.  Well,  it  all  happened 
then.  We  were  quite  a large  party,  for  be- 
sides our  number  of  three,  there  were  Mag- 
gie and  Edith  Griffith,  and  their  two  broth- 
ers, Jack  and  Frank. 

“We  were  to  spend  the  summer  abroad, 
wandering  wherever  we  liked,  dawdling  a 
day  here  and  a day  there,  altering  our  plans 
as  soon  as  we  made  them,  each  having  our 
own  pet  route,  and  each  arguing  with  the 
other  concerning  it,  and  all  of  us  combining 
to  drive  George,  our  supposed  captain,  dis- 
tracted with  our  squabbling ; but  it  was  all 
good-natured  squabbling,  and  we  got  a good 
bit  of  fun  out  of  it. 

“ I am  sure  you  know,  too,  that  at  that 
time  Jack  chose  to  consider  himself  engaged 
to  me,  and  I,  faute  de  mieux,  and  because  he 
was  such  a dear,  jolly  boy,  with  the  kindest 
heart  in  the  world,  let  him  keep  on  think- 
ing so. 

“We  went  through  England,  posting  as 
much  as  we  could,  stopping  at  all  the  cathe- 
dral towns  or  villages  that  had  pretty  names 
and  prettier  bits  of  scenery.  In  this  way 
we  reached  London  one  fine  warm  June 
evening.  We  had  taken  the  coach  from 
Virginia  Water  to  please  me,  who  had  nev- 
er before  beheld  one,  and  to  whom  it  seem- 
ed untold  bliss  to  occupy  the  box  seat.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  delicious  drive.  June 
evenings  are  lovely  any  where,  but  above 
all  so  in  England,  where  every  road-side  is 


crowded  with  sweet  wild  flowers,  and  every 
stone  wall  has  back  of  it  a carpet  of  freshest 
green  shadowed  by  darker  foliage,  through 
which  one  catches  glimpses  of  Elizabethan 
or  Gothic  homesteads. 

“Through  the  soft  warm  air  we  drove,  and 
gradually  London  loomed  upon  us,  pictur- 
esque in  its  glory  of  old,  old  time,  and  bright 
in  the  golden  sunlight. 

“ The  guard  blew  his  horn,  our  noble  coach- 
man assumed,  if  possible,  a still  more  careless 
and  indifferent  air,  and  we  rattled  down  Pic- 
cadilly up  to  the  White  Horse  Cellar ; then 
we  all  scrambled  down,  and  Jack  tipped  the 
guard  and  our  noble  coachman,  whose  face, 
by-the-way,  remained  perfectly  stolid,  but 
whose  eyes  could  not  help  darting  a little 
impudent  look  into  my  laughing  ones.  You 
see,  I remember  every  detail  of  that  evening. 
Indeed,  they  have  come  back  to  me  often 
enough  since  then. 

“ We  had  to  make  all  haste  to  our  hotel,  as 
Dora,  George,  Jack,  and  I were  to  dine  with 
a certain  Mrs.  Lancaster,  a lady  who  prided 
herself  on  her  artistic  taste  and  her  artistic 
reunions,  and  who  lived  in  a most  charming 
house  in  Portman  Square,  which  to  be  once 
seen  was  to  be  forever  remembered. 

“ We  were  to  dine  at  half  past  seven.  A 
soft  musical  chime  was  just  striking  the 
half  as  we  entered  the  low  long  withdraw- 
ing-room;  it  was  unlighted,  save  for  the 
dancing  flames  of  a wood  fire  and  the  fast- 
dying twilight  that  came  still  more  subdued 
through  the  colored  windows. 

“ Our  hostess  met  us  most  cordially,  pre- 
sented us  to  the  two  or  three  nearest  us,  and 
then,  as  we  were  the  last  to  arrive,  and  our 
entrance  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
announcement  of  dinner,  we  prepared  to 
walk  in.  I was  just  wondering  which  of 
the  seven  black-coated,  white-tied,  yellow- 
haired fraternity  would  fall  to  my  lot,  and 
wishing  with  all  my  soul  that  I might  go  in 
with  Jack,  when  Mrs.  Lancaster  touched  my 
shoulder  with  her  fan,  and  said, 

“ ‘ Allow  me,  my  dear,  to  present  your  cav- 
alier— Lord  Southwell,  Miss  Berne.' 

“ I bowed  my  acknowledgments,  and  then 
looked  at  him.  Behold,  Sylvie,  my  dear,  it 
was  our  noble  coachman  of  the  Virginia 
Water  coach !” 

“ So  this  is  your  beginning,”  said  I — “ a 
lord,  par  exemple  /” 

“ It's  not  my  beginning  at  all,”  says  Janet, 
“ but  only  the  avant-sobne.” 

“ What,  another  victim  still  T Oh,  Janet, 
Janet !” 

“You  shall  hear  nothing  more  at  all  if 
you  don’t  stop.  Lord  Southwell  was  not  a 
victim.” 

“ Go  on,  then,  dear,  I was  only  joking ; do 
let  us  get  on  to  the  middle  before  Hillyer 
comes.  What  did  your  lord  do  or  say  upon 
meeting  you  again  f ” 

“He  said  nothing;  I don’t  think  he  re- 
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membered  me ; but  I thought  of  Jack’s  tip, 
and  wondered  if  with  it  he  had  purchased 
the  bit  of  .stephanotis  that  reposed  on  the 
left  breast  of  his  coat.  By  this  time  we 
were  at  table,  and  1 began  to  feel  quite  at 
ease.  My  left-hand  neighbor  was  a young 
man  of  pre-Rapliaelite  tendencies,  a nephew 
of  Mrs.  Lancaster,  who  divided  his  time  pret- 
ty equally  between  his  plate  and  a fair,  red- 
haired  girl  in  a violet  gown,  whose  picture 
he  once  painted,  Lord  Southwell  told  me,  as 
4 The  Blessed  Damozel,’  and  in  so  doing  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  was  now  sighing 
to  make  her  his  wife,  in  order,  as  he  told 
Jack,  to  always  have  the  charm  of  perfect 
coloring  before  his  eyes. 

“Did  he  imagine,  I wondered,  that  she 
would  walk  through  life  always  arrayed  in 
a purple  gown  f 

“After  the  soup  and  the  fish,  my  lord 
made  the  remark, 

“ ‘ I think  you  are  a stranger  here,  Miss 
Berne  V 

“ ‘ Yes — an  American.1 

“‘ Indeed!’  with  a look  of  astonishment. 
‘But  you  have  often  been  in  London,  I 
should  fancy.’ 

“ ‘ I came  in  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  box  seat  of  the  Virginia  Water  coach,’ 
I answered,  demurely. 

“ ‘ Impossible,  Miss  Berne.  Why,  then,  by 
Jove,  I must  have  driven  you.’ 

“‘I  think  you  did,’  said  I.  ‘And  don’t 
you  remember  Jack  there  giving  you  a tip, 
and  my  laughing  out  loud  when  he  did? 
It  was  at  the  thought  of  what  our  men 
would  say  to  such  a thing  in  America.’” 

Now  I who  am  telling  this  bit  out  of  a 
life  must  bid  you  hore  remember  that  it  £11 
occurred  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Kane  with 
his  Pelham  coach. 

“‘Of  course  I remember  now,’  ho  said. 
‘Your  eyes  ought  to  have  told  me  before. 
But  then,  you  know,  who  ever  thought  of 
meeting  you  here  ?’ 

“ After  that  we  got  on  splendidly,  and  by 
the  end  of  dinner  I felt  quite  at  home  with 
Lord  Southwell,  and  had  in  my  mind  sev- 
eral pleasure  trips  he  had  proposed  for  my 
benefit.  We  all  left  the  table  together,  and 
floated  in  en  masse  to  the  brilliantly  lighted 
drawing-rooms.  Th^e  began  to  fill  rapid- 
ly with  Mrs.  Lancaster’s  expected  guests, 
and  I soon  found  myself  alone  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  separated  from  the  music  par- 
lor only  by  half-drawn  portieres.  Some  one 
within  there  was  touching  the  piano  softly, 
a few  low  chords,  and  then  over  the  quick- 
ly hushed  crowd,  in  a man’s  rich  barytone, 
rang  the  words  of  Liebe’s  ‘Auf  Wiedersehn.’ 
Sylvie,  I will  never,  never  forget  that  song. 
It  sounded  in  my  ears  all  night  long.  ‘ Auf 
Wiedereehn,  Auf  Wiedersehn,’  I kept  repeat- 
ing over  and  over. 

“ The  last  words  were  sung,  aud  the  hum 
of  conversation  recommenced,  and  closed 
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over  the  music,  drowning  it  in  many  hearts, 
but  not  in  mine.  It  never  could  be  wiped 
out  of  my  memory — no,  never. 

“A  voice,  Lord  Southwell’s,  half  hesita- 
ting, half  apologetical,  brought  me  back  to 
the  fact  that  I was  in  London,  at  an  every- 
day reunion,  and  that  it  behooved  me  to  act 
like  the  ordinary  nineteenth-century  young 
woman,  not  like  a music-struck  maiden. 

“ ‘ Miss  Berne,’  the  voice  was  saying,  ‘ may 
I present  my  friend  Bertram  Fitzgerald  ?’ 

“I  raised  my  eyes,  and  beheld  the  very 
handsomest  man  I have  ever  seen  in  my 
life. 

“ Sylvie,  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  I fell  in 
love  with  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  tall  and 
straight-limbed,  with  the  head  and  throat 
of  an  Apollo;  crisp  rings  of  sunny  brown 
hair  covered  liis  head,  and  his  eyes  were  the 
palest  brown,  growing  yellow  toward  the 
pupil ; a firm  straight  month,  with  only  the 
shadowing  of  a pale  brown  mustache,  and 
coloring  warm  and  soft  as  an  Italian’s. 

“This,  I knew  at  once,  was  the  man  who 
had  already  half  sung  my  heart  away,  and 
now  the  other  half  was  won  by  his  beauty. 

“I  looked  at  him  very  quietly.  ‘You 
have  been  singing  “Auf  Wiedersehn;”  let 
me  thank  you.’  I put  out  my  hand ; he  took 
it  as  gravely  as  I gave  it. 

“After  that  evening  he  was  with  ua  all 
the  time.  We  were  very  gay.  We  went 
every  where — to  garden  parties,  to  flower 
shows,  to  dinners,  to  the  opera,  to  the  thea- 
tre, to  Richmond,  to  Bushy  Park,  Windsor — 
every  where  where  pleasure  oould  be  found, 
and  at  all  places  he  wfas  at  my  side.  Of 
course  I learned  all  about  him.  He  was  a 
roundabout  cousin  to  Lord  Southwell,  an 
orphan,  half  French,  half  Irish,  very  poor, 
and  very  proud.  He  had  been  educated 
abroad  as  a surgeon,  taken  some  degrees, 
and  was  already  well  spoken  of  in  the  sur- 
gical and  medical  world  in  London. 

“ Six  weeks  passed  in  this  way ; and  you 
know  in  six  weeks  one  can  learn  a great 
deal.  I learned  that  the  world  held  but 
one  man  for  me,  and  that  one  was  Bertram 
Fitzgerald. 

“ One  morning  Lord  Southwell  came  in, 
and  proposed  a long  day  at  his  little  box  in 
the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

“We  were  to  drive  down  on  his  drag, 
lunch,  row  to  Richmond,  dine  there,  and 
then  drive  up  to  town  by  moonlight.  Of 
course  we  all  wanted  to  go — all  but  Jack, 
who  made  some  excuse ; so  we  left  without 
him. 

“It  was  a very  perfect  day.  We  drove 
through  sweetest  country  roads,  with  bits 
of  river  shimmoring  between  the  trees,  to 
Shepperton,  and  there  we  found  the  dearest 
cottage  home,  half  smothered  in  roses  with- 
out aud  steeped  in  luxury  within.  After 
luncheon  we  strayed  about  as  each  best 
liked.  Naturally  enough,  it  was  Fitzgerald 
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and  I that  fotrnd  ourselves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  fruit  garden,  rich  in  all  manner 
of  cherry,  apple,  and  peach  trees. 

“‘Let  us  sit  down  here/  I said,  ‘just 
under  this  tree.  We  have  such  a pretty 
picture  either  way — behind  us,  Lord  South- 
well's ideal  cot;  before  us,  the  slowly  rip- 
pling water  of  your  quiet  river.' 

“ So  we  did ; and  so  well  had  we  come  to 
know  each  other  that  it  was  nothing  strange 
our  silting  without  words  of  any  kind  pass- 
ing between  us. 

“ The  little  boats  sped  by  us  on  the  river, 
now  pulled  by  some  fresh  young  girl,  now 
by  some  Cambridge  or  Oxford  student  get- 
ting up  in  his  stroke  against  next  Easter- 
time. 

“‘Sing  me  something/  I said  at  last. 
‘ Sing  me  “ Auf  Wiedersehn.” ' 

“ Without  a word  he  obeyed  me.  It  was 
the  same  song,  the  same  voice,  that  first  won 
me.  When  he  finished,  I said,  half  dreamily, 

“‘Auf  Wiedersehn!  Will  that  be  for 
either  of  us  ever,  do  you  think  f' 

“ ‘ A month,  even  a week,  ago/  he  answer- 
ed, ‘ I should  have  said  nothing  more  likely ; 
but  now — no — I don't  think  we  will  find  out 
the  truth  of  the  song  ever  in  this  world.1 

“I  looked  up  at  his  handsome  face, and 
tried  to  think  what  life  would  be  like  with- 
out him;  my  old  life — the  life  at  home — 
seemed  so  for  distant,  and  this  was  so  near, 
so  good.  I think,  Sylvie,  there  must  have 
been  some  piteous  question  or  appeal  in  my 
eyes,  for,  as  he  looked  down  upon  mo,  his 
whole  face  changed,  and  suddenly  taking 
me  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  me  over  and 
over. 

“‘These/  he  said,  in  a half- whisper — 
‘ these  are  for  love  and  for  good-by ! Janet, 
Janet,  why  are  you  not  free  for  me  to  have 
as  my  very  ownf  Forgive  me;  I have 
shocked  you.  I know  you  must  despise  me. 
I know  all  your  kindness,  all  your  gentle- 
ness, to  me,  these  long,  delicious  days,  have 
meant  nothing  but  friendship.  I knew  of 
your  engagement  to  Jack  almost  before  I 
knew  you.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  me 
in  your  eyes.  I know  I must  seem  dishon- 
orable, cowardly ; but  oh,  Janet,  forgive  me ! 
I shall  never  see  you  any  more,  and  I love 
you,  my  little  Janet  !' 99 

“ What  did  yon  say  f"  I asked,  prosaically, 
as  Janet  halted  in  her  story. 

“ What  could  I say,  Sylvie  t I was  bound 
to  Jack,  and,  much  as  I might  waut  to,  de- 
cency forbade  my  calling  Bertram  back  and 
telling  him  I would  gladly  throw  Jack  over 
for  his  sake.” 

“ So  ho  went  away  T” 

“ Yes,  he  went  away,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  a maze  to  my  memory.  Of  course  we 
dined  at  Richmond,  and  of  course  we  drove 
home  os  we  had  planned,  and  it  was  a very 
gay  and  merry  party ; but  I can  remember 
nothing  distinctly,  save  the  persistent  way 


in  which  one  line  of  his  song  would  go  over 
and  over  in  my  brain, 

* Auf  meinen  blelchen  Maud 
Den  letzten  Knee.’ 

“ The  next  day  was  the  last  of  our  stay  in 
London ; people  were  in  and  out  all  day  to 
say  good-by.  For  afternoon  tea  came  Lord 
South welL  After  a little  talk,  I heard  him 
say  to  Dora, 

“‘A  strange  fancy,  this  of  Fitzgerald,  to 
go  off  and  give  the  Germans  a change  to  pop 
at  him.  What,  didn’t  you  know  T Oh  yes, 
he  left  in  the  tidal  train  this  morning  to 
take  part  charge  of  a French  ambulance. 
After  all,  he's  half  French,  you  know,  through 
his  mother ; so  it's  only  natural ; but  I do 
hope  none  of  those  beastly  Germans  will 
make  a target  of  him.  He's  a nice  old  boy, 
is  Fitzy ; we’ll  all  miss  him  horridly.' 

“ I didn't  scream  and  I didn't  faint,  Syl- 
vie, and  I did  laugh  and  talk  and  say  good- 
by  to  them  all  brightly;  but  something 
went  out  of  my  life  then  that  has  never 
come  back  to  it  since. 

“ We  came  home,  you  know,  almost  im- 
mediately, without  visiting  the  Continent. 
On  the  steamer  I told  Jack  all  about  it,  and 
asked  him  to  free  me  from  my  engagement. 

! Like  the  perfect  gentleman  he  is,  he  did  so, 
kindly  and  without  blaming  me,  though  I 
know  it  went  hard  with  him  for  a time. 
Now  he  is  all  over  it,  and  has  the  sweetest 
wife  in  all  the  world,  as  we  know. 

“ Shortly  after  our  arrival  home  I saw  in 
an  English  Times  a brief  notice  of  the  sod, 
early  death  of  Bertram  Fitzgerald,  shot  down 
by  a cowardly  German  when  he  was  helping 
a wounded  Frenchman. 

* That  is  my  story,  Sylvie,  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end ; judge  for  yourself  if 
the  middle  is  all  nice.” 

I did  not  answer  her.  As  she  sat  in  the 
quick-coming  darkness,  I could  just  see  the 
faint  outline  of  her  faoe  buried  in  her  hands, 
while  I felt  rather  than  saw  the  tears  that 
were  falling. 

A hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  a warn- 
ing finger  on  my  lips.  I caught  sight  of 
Hillyer  and  Jack,  and  then  felt  myself  be- 
ing carried  off  bodily  into  the  small  room 
back  of  the  second  drawing-room.  There 
were  bright  lights  here,  and  standing  by  the 
piano,  his  hands  resting  on  the  keys,  I be- 
held “ the  very  handsomest  man  I have  ever 
seen  in  my  life.” 

I gave  a little  mute  sign  of  delight,  seized 
Hillyer's  hand  in  mine,  and  pressing  it  hard, 
laughed  and  cried  together. 

Very  softly  he  at  the  piano  touched  the 
chords ; then,  in  such  a wooing,  tender  voice, 
he  sang, 

“Well  e«  soln  Leid  veitfMt, 

Well  da  mcla  eigen  blst, 

Well  da  mtch  lnulg  drOckeet 
An  delao  Brast, 

Auf  Wiedoraehn.” 
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Down  the  now  dark  drawing-room,  as  one 
half  dreaming,  came  my  Janet.  She  stood, 
one  moment  only,  within  the  dark  draperies 
at  the  door,  a wistful  look  on  her  fair,  sweet 
face ; then,  “ Bertram !”  she  cried,  and  fled 
to  his  open  arms,  lost  to  all  sense  of  those 
about  her  in  the  fullness  of  her  love. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  my  little  Janet. 
Her  lover  was  not  killed,  and  he  was  true 
to  her.  From  Lord  Southwell  he  heard  of 
her  broken  engagement,  and  so  came  over 
the  sea  to  seek  her,  and  thus  seeking,  met 
Hillyer  and  Jack,  and  they  both  being  young 
and  both  romantic,  made  the  meeting  what 
it  was. 

My  little  Janet  is  very  happy  in  her  En- 
glish home.  Lord  Southwell  has  stood  for 
her  first  boy,  who,  as  his  godfather  remains 
unmarried,  bids  fair  in  time  to  become  an 
heir  to  wealth  and  distinction. 

Janet  has  beneath  her  own  and  Bertram’s 
name  on  her  wedding  ring  the  two  words 
so  full  of  meaning  to  her, 

“Auf  Wiedersehx.” 

OUR  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

rIE  following  facts  and  considerations 
on  the  subject  of  our  civil  service  are 
addressed  especially  to  the  voters,  because 
it  is  only  upon  the  people,  moving  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  conventions,  and  at  the 
polls,  that  we  can  rely  permanently  to  rem- 
edy an  evil  which  has  become  of  great  mag- 
nitude, seriously  deteriorating  and  polluting 
the  civil  service  in  all  its  branches.  Years 
of  experience  in  public  service,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  may  enable  me  to  contribute 
something  of  interest  concerning  the  work- 
ing of  our  civil  service,  and  I shall  endeavor 
to  show  as  briefly  as  possible  what  kind  of 
civil  service  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  fathers  of  the  republic  thought  they 
had  established;  how  they  administered  it 
in  actual  practice  for  forty  years  5 how  the 
vicious  “ spoils  system”  was  introduced ; its 
evil  effects ; and  the  remedy. 

No  matter  what  parties  have  said  and  have 
put  in  their  platforms,  experience  teaches  us 
that  such  periodical  announcements  are  but 
hollow  pretenses  of  virtues  to  which  their 
acta  as  party  politicians  prove  they  have  no 
just  claim.  If  the  people  wish  to  see  a great 
public  evil  rooted  out  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, they  must  undertake  the  work. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a public 
evil  of  a malignant  character,  and  even  of 
great  magnitude,  must  run  its  course  and 
clearly  show  its  worst  form  before  public 
attention  is  sufficiently  arrested  to  induce 
the  people  to  demand  efficient  remedies. 
Our  civil  service  long  since  reached  this 
stage  in  its  downward  course.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  has  been  administered 
since  the  introduction  of  the  “spoils  sys- 


tem,” and  the  results  produced,  are  all  so 
X>ernicious  and  so  destructive  of  competent, 
responsible,  and  honest  government  that  the 
people,  finally  alive  to  the  peril,  are  raising 
a loud  and  general  cry  for  radical  reform  in 
this  branch  of  their  government.  This  call 
comes  from  all  parties,  and  is  so  imperious 
that  the  national  conventions  of  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  for  the  nomination 
of  Presidential  candidates  were  obliged  to 
listen  to  it,  and  to  embrace  civil  service  re- 
form in  their  platforms,  although  this  re- 
form was  directly  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  both. 

In  obedience  to  this  demand,  there  now 
seems  to  be  some  prospect  that,  for  a time 
at  least,  our  public  men  will  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  of- 
fices were  created  and  officers  appointed  for 
the  public  good,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  irrespective  of  party,  and  not  merely 
for  the  use  and  advantage  of  one  party,  or 
of  a President  and  his  friends,  as  though  the 
offices  and  patronage  of  the  government  be- 
longed to  them,  and  had  by  conquest  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a part  of  their  personal 
estate,  to  l>e  used  for  their  own  exclusive 
benefit  without  regard  to  the  public  weal 
or  the  efficiency  aud  faithfulness  of  the  serv- 
ice. Though  a President  and  a majority  in 
Congress  may  be  chosen  by  a party,  they 
should  be  kept  firmly  to  the  great  truth  that 
they  are  the  holders  of  power  not  merely  for 
a party,  but  in  solemn  trust  for  the  whole 
people  of  the  country ; that  it  is  a sacred  trust 
committed  to  their  keeping  only  for  a time, 
and  that  they  swear  to  preserve  this  trust 
and  transmit  it  to  other  hands  unimpaired. 

The  mode  of  appointing  public  officers 
was  felt  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  a question  of  very  great  and  grave 
importance.  Though  the  country  was  then 
small  in  territory  and  population  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  has  since  become,  and 
the  officers  to  be  appointed  were  few  in 
number,  it  was  fully  realized  that  the  pow- 
er over  appointments  to  office  and  the  power 
to  control  the  public  patronage  of  the  na- 
tion was  too  vast  and  too  imperial  in  its 
nature  to  be  intrusted  to  one  man.  This 
was  a question  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  gave  mnch  at- 
tention. Different  modes  of  appointment 
were  presented  and  exhaustively  discussed, 
and,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  the 
Convention  unanimously  adopted  the  form 
of  appointment  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Con- 
stitution. That  portion  of  the  article  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
as  follows : 

14  He  [the  President]  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
point, embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law ; but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  such  Inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  In  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  The  President  shall  have  pow- 
er to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  daring  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session.” 

It  is  here  made  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  nominate,  and,  after  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  have  been  given  and  the  nom- 
ination confirmed,  to  complete  the  appoint- 
ment by  commissioning  the  officer.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  President  no  absolute 
power  over  appointments,  excepting  over 
such  inferior  offices,  if  any,  as  Congress  may 
deem  it  safe  and  wise  to  vest  in  him.  It  is 
made  his  duty  to  select  suitable  candidates 
for  office,  and  to  nominate  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation. 

If  the  Presidential  nominees  are  not 
thought  by  the  Senate  to  be  suitable  per- 
sons for  appointment  to  the  positions  for 
which  they  were  nominated,  then  it  is  its 
duty  to  withhold  its  u advice  and  consent” 
to  such  unfit  aud  improper  nominations. 
This  joint  action  of  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate in  making  appointments  divides  the  re- 
sponsibility between  them,  and  makes  the 
Senate  responsible  as  well  as  the  Executive 
for  bad  or  for  merely  political  appoint- 
ments. 

Such  being  the  appointing  power  under 
the  Constitution,  where  rests  the  power  of 
removal  from  office  f 

The  Constitution  is  silent  upon  a subject 
which  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other 
single  question  involves  the  honesty,  puri- 
ty, and  respectability  of  our  government, 
and  possibly  its  durability  in  the  form  in- 
tended by  the  wisdom  which  put  it  in  oper- 
ation. This  interference  with  the  rights  of 
judgment  and  conscience,  by  the  tremendous 
X>ower  of  removal  on  political  grounds  alone 
and  the  control  of  the  greatest  patronage 
wielded  by  the  head  of  any  civilized  state, 
does  not  legitimately  grow  out  of  and  can 
not  be  derived  from  the  simple  power  to 
nominate  persons  for  office. 

Without  any  action  of  Congress  vesting 
the  power  of  removal  elsewhere  than  in  the 
appointing  power,  the  authority  to  removo 
an  officer  must  remain  with  that  power, 
viz.,  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly, 
and  not  the  President  alone.  It  is  certain- 
ly more  than  doubtful  whether  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  give  a Pres- 
ident the  unrestricted  power  of  removal. 
Wo  shall  see  that  tho  first  Congress  which 
met  under  the  Constitution  did  not  claim 
such  a power,  but  repudiated  it.  The  Pres- 
ident is  anthorized  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
u may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
but  such  appointees  can  hold  office  no  lon- 
ger than  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  unless  confirmed  by  that  body.  The 
President  has  no  right  to  create  vacancies 
by  removals  for  the  sake  of  filling  them  with 
his  friends.  He  can  for  a short  time  fill 


such  vacancies  as  u may  happen”  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  but  vacancies  do 
not  happen  when  made  by  the  act  of  remov- 
ing one  officer  that  his  place  may  be  given 
to  another.  Nor  does  a nomination  merely, 
without  confirmation,  create  a removal. 

After  the  Constitutional  Convention  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1787,  and  sent  the  Con- 
stitution out  for  the  approval  of  the  people 
through  their  State  Legislatures  or  Conven- 
tions, many  of  the  patriots  of  that  day,  jeal- 
ous of  every  thing  like  a tendency  to  mo- 
narchical power,  thought  they  saw,  at  some 
future  time,  danger  in  this  provision  for  ap- 
pointments to  office.  They  objected  to  its 
want  of  clearness  and  precision,  and  feared 
that  in  the  future  an  unscrupulous  and  par- 
tisan Executive  might,  through  a too  con- 
fiding Congress,  or  through  one  more  devot- 
ed to  tho  supremacy  of  party  than  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  get  control  of  this 
despotic  power  of  removal,  and  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  and  aggrandizing 
himself  and  his  friends  and  party,  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
To  allay  these  just  fears  and  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
as  submitted  to  them,  the  provision  in  re- 
gard to  appointments  to  office  was  so  con- 
strued and  explained  by  the  public  men  of 
that  day  as  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  to  remove  an  officer  whose  nom- 
ination they  had  already  con  firmed.  If  there 
were  any  opposition  to  this  construction  an- 
terior to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  while  it  was  before  the  people  for  ap- 
proval, there  is  no  evidence  that  such  oppo- 
sition any  where  showed  itself.  While  no 
statesman  or  prominent  man  of  that  day 
had  the  courage,  or  perhaps  the  desire,  to 
contend  for  the  construction  since  acqui- 
esced in,  abundant  argument  was  made  to 
satisfy  the  people  that  it  required  the  same 
power  to  remove  an  officer  as  to  appoint 
him,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  danger 
that  the  President,  in  our  republican  govern- 
ment, would  ever  be  allowed  the  sole  power 
of  controlling  appointments  and  dispensing 
patronage. 

The  Federalist  was  at  that  day,  and  in 
part  has  ever  since  been,  the  great  authori- 
ty and  accepted  expounder  of  the  several 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  and  was 
published  in  numbers  in  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  and 
fully  explaining  the  Constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted before  becoming  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land. 

Tho  foil  owing  extract  is  from  No.  77  of 
this  work,  and  was  written  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  able  and  conserv- 
ative of  all  the  Revolutionary  statesmen,  in 
explanation  of  the  clause  relating  to  ap- 
pointments : 
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“The  consent  of  that  body  [the  Senate]  would  be 
necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint  A change 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  therefore,  could  not  occasion 
so  violent  or  so  general  a revolution  in  the  offices  of 
the  government  as  might  be  if  he  were  the  sole  dis- 
poser of  offices.  Where  a man  in  any  station  had 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a new 
President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a 
change  in  favor  of  a person  more  agreeable  to  him,  by 
tho  apprehension  that  a discountenance  of  the  Senate 
might  frustrate  the  attempt  and  bring  some  degree  of 
discredit  upon  himself.  Those  who  can  best  estimate 
the  value  of  a steady  administration  will  be  most  dis- 
posed to  prize  a provision  which  connects  the  official 
existence  of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  that  body  [the  Senate],  which,  from  the 
greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will  In  all 
probability  be  less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any 
other  member  of  the  government” 

Such  was  the  construction  put  upon  this 
article  of  the  Constitution  by  the  men  who 
framed  it,  and  by  the  public  men  who  were 
contemporaneous  with  its  birth,  its  adop- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  our  republican 
government  under  it.  So  clear  an  under- 
standing of  a whole  people  without  divis- 
ion in  a matter  of  such  magnitude,  and  in 
which  they  had  so  great  an  interest,  ought 
forever  to  have  settled  the  qnestion  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  over  removals  from  office, 
especially  for  political  reasons  only. 

The  early  departure  from  a principle  so 
nearly  unanimously  assented  to,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  so  well  established,  appears  to 
the  student  of  civil  polity  of  our  time  one 
of  the  most  singular  anomalies  in  our  polit- 
ical history ; but  it  shows  the  strong  faith 
cherished  by  tho  men  of  that  early  day  in 
the  continued  watchfulness  of  the  people 
over  the  affairs  of  government,  as  well  as  in 
the  patriotism  and  justice  of  the  men  whom 
they  might  elevate  to  the  Presidential  chair. 

Such  was  the  first  stage  in  the  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  power  of  removal  under 
the  Constitution. 

We  have  seen,  so  far  as  has  been  made 
known,  in  what  light  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  that  adopted  it,  regarded  the 
provision  in  relation  to  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment to  and  removal  from  office.  The 
Constitution  was  under  discussion  in  State 
Legislatures  and  Conventions  and  by  the 
people  from  1787  to  1789,  when  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  States — excepting  Rhode  Isl- 
and, which  soon  joined — and  went  into  op- 
eration by  the  election  of  Washington  as 
President;  the  election  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Ihe  organization  of  a govern- 
ment. 

Up  to  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  opinion  was  any  where  entertained  that 
tho  people  had  voted  to  place  the  tenure  of 
the  civil  officers  of  the  country  at  the  unre- 
stricted will  and  pleasure  of  one  man.  The 
men  of  that  day  little  dreamed  that  in  the 
power  of  appointment,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Constitution,  there  lay  concealed  that  vast 
and  mischievous  power  which  has  since  | 


been  forced  from  it  by  politicians  for  purely 
partisan  purposes,  thus  overturning  and  put- 
ting aside  their  expressed  will  and  desire 
upon  the  subject. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  the 
putting  into  operation  the  several  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  bills  were 
introduced  to  organize  the  departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  and  War.  Then  arose  the 
very  serious  question  as  to  where,  except  by 
impeachment,  should  rest  the  rightful  au- 
thority to  remove  public  officers  for  justifia- 
ble cause.  I say  justifiable,  for  no  one  then 
pretended  that  an  officer  could  be  removed 
for  political  reasons,  or  for  any  reason  but 
incompetency  or  misconduct.  It  took  forty 
years  to  reach  that  stage  of  political  de- 
cline, and  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  of- 
fices necessary  to  carry  on  the  government 
for  the  whole  people  were  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  ruling  party,  to  be  parceled 
out  among  its  retainers  only.  The  hill  to 
organize  a State  Department,  as  reported 
from  the  committee,  contained  a clause  giv- 
ing the  President  power  to  remove  the  Sec- 
retary without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a responsible  part  of  the  appointing 
power.  As  there  is  no  word  or.  words  in  the 
Constitution  giving  the  President  the  power 
of  removal,  it  had  to  be  drawn  by  inference 
and  forced  by  legislative  construction  from 
some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  expressed 
therein.  When  the  bill  came  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  removal  from  office  was 
discussed  with  much  warmth  and  ability  for 
several  days. 

The  admission  of  such  a power  in  execu- 
tive hands,  even  under  the  rigid  restrictions 
which  were  then  claimed  would  always 
govern  it,  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
many  of  the  best  and  most  able  men  in  the 
House.  They  stood  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Constitution  nowhere  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  remove  a public  officer; 
that  it  required  the  same  power  to  remove 
as  to  appoint,  viz.,  both  President  and  Sen- 
ate ; that  the  admission  by  inference  of  auy 
control,  however  limited,  by  the  Executive 
was  anti-republican,  and  would  in  time  de- 
generate into  a control  over  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  the  political  rights  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  civil  service,  and  make  them  the 
slaves  and  tools  of  an  unscrupulous  polit- 
ical party.  They  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
u spoils  system”  and  the  long  train  of  evils 
it  has  brought  upon  the  country. 

Tho  advocates  of  the  power  could  refer  to 
no  clause  in  the  Constitution  from  which  it 
might  be  directly  derived,  but  rolied  mainly 
on  the  article  which  required  the  President 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
and  on  the  still  broader  and  bolder  declara- 
tion that  the  power  of  removing  officers  was 
but  a part  of  and  included  in  the  executive 
power.  They  considered  it  expedient  and 
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necessary  that  the  President  should!  under 
certain  limitations!  have  the  power  to  re- 
move officers  for  cause,  to  enable  him  to 
properly  perform  his  duty  as  executive  head 
of  the  government,  and  they  therefore  sought 
to  derive  it  inferentially  from  some  express- 
ed power. 

It  is  highly  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  advocates  of  executive  power  of  re- 
moval did  not  claim  for  the  President  a gen- 
eral, but  a narrowly  restricted,  power.  They 
thought  it  could  not  be  extended  further 
than  to  the  removal  of  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful officers,  or  such  as  were  so  unfit  for 
the  places  they  occupied  as  to  render  their 
continuance  in  office  incompatible  with  the 
public  good  or  the  interest  of  the  service. 
To  remove  a competent  and  faithful  officer 
for  political,  personal,  or  any  reason  other 
than  such  as  the  good  of  the  service  might 
require,  would  be  so  gross  and  tyrannical  an 
abuse  of  power  as  to  render  the  President 
himself  liable  to  impeachment  and  removal 
for  such  an  unconstitutional  act. 

Mr.  Madison,  during  the  discussion,  for 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  public  records  show, 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  In 
reply  to  members  who  opposed  placing  the 
power,  however  limited,  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  because  they  could  see  no 
warrant  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
cause they  believed  it  would  in  time  over- 
leap the  restrictions  set  for  it,  become  gen- 
eral in  practice,  and  lead  to  great  abuse  and 

political  corruption,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

• 

14  Bnt  the  power  we  contend  for  will  not  enable  him 
to  do  this,  for  if  an  unworthy  man  be  continued  in 
office  by  on  unworthy  President,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  at  any  time  impeach  him,  and  the 
Senate  can  remove  him  whether  the  President  choose 
or  not  The  danger  consists  merely  in  this,  the  Presi- 
dent can  displace  from  office  a man  whose  merits  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  continued  iu  it  What  will  be 
the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  an 
abuse  of  power  and  the  restraints  that  operate  to  pre- 
vent it  ? In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by 
this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  malad- 
ministration, for  1 contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of 
meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment 
and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust.” 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a man  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  organizing  the  govern- 
ment under  it.  With  this  understanding 
that  the  power  of  removal  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  President  w&s  limited,  and  only  to  be 
applied  to  such  cases  as  became  necessary 
to  secure  a proper  performance  of  official 
duties,  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
concurrence.  After  a lengthy  discussion  it 
passed  that  body  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice-President.  Thus,  against  the  judg- 
ment and  votes  of  a powerful  opposition  in 
both  Senate  and  House,  what  was  under- 
stood to  be  a partial  and  limited  power  of 
removal  was  given  the  President  by  legis- 
lative construction  of  the  Constitution.  The 


advocates  of  the  hill  expressly  declared  that 
a difference  in  politics,  personal  favoritism, 
or  any  reason  other  than  for  the  public  good, 
would  afford  no  excuse  for  the  removal  of  a 
meritorious  officer,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  the 
discharge  of  such  an  officer  by  the  President 
on  such  grounds  would  be  unconstitutional 
and  an  impeachable  offense,  and  would  ren- 
der the  President  himself  liable  to  removal 
from  office.  They  did  not  pretend  that  the 
power  to  remove  public  officers  duly  ap- 
pointed was  expressly  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident, but  believing  it  necessary  that  he 
should  have  it  so  far  as  to  secure  a faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  and  official  duty,  they 
sought  a lodgment  for  it  under  the  shadow 
of  one  or  more  of  the  expressed  powers,  feel- 
ing all  the  time,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
straining  the  Constitution  to  find  a place 
upon  which  to  ingraft  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  did 
not  clearly  define  by  law  for  what  reasons 
they  believed  the  Constitution  permitted 
the  use  of  the  power,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  intended  it  should  be  applied, 
instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  mu- 
tual understandings,  verbal  explanations 
and  declarations  upon  the  subject.  As  but  a 
limited  right  of  removal  for  certain  specified 
reasons  was  claimed,  laws  should  have  been 
passed  clearly  defining  for  what  causes  offi- 
cers were  liable  to  removal,  and  regulating 
the  manner  in  which  such  removals  should 
be  made.  Had  they  endeavored  in  this  way 
to  establish  and  give  permanency  to  their 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  confining 
the  power  of  removal  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  setting  the  government 
in  operation  with  a clearly  defined  system 
on  the  subject,  their  successors  would  have 
been  far  less  liable  to  depart  from  it,  and 
the  country,  even  to  this  day,  might  not 
have  been  cursed  with  the  “ spoils  system.” 
But  Washington  was  then  President,  and 
no  doubt  his  pure  and  noble  character  had 
' much  influence  iu  leading  a majority  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  to  invest  the  President 
with  what  they  supposed  was,  aud  should 
ever  remain,  a rigidly  restricted  power  of 
removal.  They  felt  that  he  would  execute 
the  law  strictly  as  they  intended  it  should 
be  executed,  in  no  partisan  or  political  sense, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
that  his  wise  and  patriotic  example  would 
make  safe  precedents  for  his  successors  to 
follow.  Had  the  men  who  passed  the  law 
giving  this  limited  power  of  removal  to  the 
President  but  anticipated  to  the  smallest 
extent  the  vast  abuse  for  which  their  act 
laid  the  foundation,  and  the  great  demoral- 
izing effect  on  the  government  and  political 
character  of  the  nation  which  followed,  it  is 
not  probable  that  a law  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  placing  so  boundless  and  impe- 
rial a power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  could 
have  obtained  a solitary  vote  in  that  Con- 
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gress  of  patriotic  men  fresh  from  the  camps 
and  councils  of  the  Revolution. 

Some  public  men,  then  and  since,  have 
endeavored  to  derive  the  authority  from 
the  article  declaring  that  “the  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a President  of 
the  United  States/’  as  though  the  simple 
term  “executive  power”  had  in  itself  an 
understood  and  conceded  meaning,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  was  every  where  the  same 
and  applicable  alike  to  all  times  and  all 
countries.  But  executive  power,  like  any 
other  power  derived  from  the  people,  or  as- 
sumed and  exercised  without  authority  from 
them,  has  its  measure  of  quantity,  and  the 
amount  of  it  vested  in  the  executive  head 
of  a nation  is  only  just  the  amount  that  the 
institutions,  customs,  or  laws  of  the  nation 
give  him.  He  can  derive  no  power  from 
the  naked  term  itself.  In  despotic  govern- 
ments all  power  is  vested  in  the  emperor, 
king,  chief,  or  whatever  name  he  may  have. 
In  a limited  monarchy,  especially  in  one 
with  parliamentary  government  like  that 
of  England,  executive  power  is  a very  dif- 
ferent thing,  and  has  become  quite  subser- 
vient to  law  and  the  national  will. 

In  our  republic  the  President  has  just 
that  amount  of  executive  power  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  made  iu  conformity 
therewith  give  him,  and  no  more.  Any  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  it  beyond  its  prescribed 
bounds  by  infolding  it  in  an  abstract  term, 
assumed  to  always  express  its  highest  quan- 
tity, is  inapplicable  to  the  case  and  too  triv- 
ial for  argument. 

The  practice  of  all  parties  which  con- 
trolled the  government,  from  Washington 
to  the  close  of  John  Quincy  Adams’s  admin- 
istration, a period  of  forty  years,  embracing 
the  administration  of  six  Presidents,  was  in 
nearly  strict  conformity  with  the  limitations 
given  the  power  of  removal  by  the  Congress 
of  1789.  No  faithful  officer  was  removed 
during  all  this  period  except  for  justifiable 
cause,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a few  cases  it  may 
have  been  done  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  even 
he  retained  as  members  of  his  cabinet  two 
or  three  Federalists  who  were  iu  that  of 
Mr.  Adams,  his  immediate  predecessor. 

A few  of  these  removals  were  said  to  be 
for  political  reasons,  aud  caused  great  com- 
plaint throughout  the  country.  He  was 
accused  of  overriding  the  limits  set  to  the 
power  of  removal  by  the  Constitution  aud 
the  Cou gress  of  1789,  and  therefore  disre- 
garding his  oath  of  office.  So  sensitive 
were  the  people  of  that  day  in  regard  to 
this  subject  that,  upon  the  suspicion  of  re- 
movals being  effected  on  political  grounds, 
the  force  of  public  opiuion  drove  President 
Jefferson  to  an  explnu&tion  and  defense  of 
his  action.  In  a letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  he  s&id,  “The  right  of 
opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me. 
Those  who  have  acted  well  have  nothing 


to  fear,  however  they  may  have  differed  in 
opinion  from  me.” 

The  whole  number  of  removals,  from  all 
causes,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
government  under  our  Constitution  was  bnt 
seventy -four — an  average  of  less  than  two  for 
each  year . 

This  closes  the  second  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  subject,  and  we  now  enter  upon 
a new  era,  an  era  of  revolution,  when  the 
old  and  safe  doctrines  established  in  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  were  set  aside. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  General  Jackson’s  administration 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punishments  for  polit- 
ical opinions  was,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  made  a leading  feature  iu  the  pol- 
icy of  a powerful  political  party  controlling 
the  government.  The  sound  and  safe  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  removals  established  by 
the  first  Congress,  under  the  lead  of  Madi- 
son, and  practiced  by  all  the  early  Presi- 
dents from  Washington  down  to  and  includ- 
ing John  Quincy  Adams,  was  completely 
overturned,  and  a new  and  pernicious  the- 
ory put  in  practice.  This  new  political 
heresy  seems  to  have  become  so  firmly  fast- 
ened upon  our  political  system  that  no  par- 
ty or  President,  unless  President  Hayes 
should  prove  an  exception,  has  since  shown 
the  courage  or  inclination  to  resist  it.  As 
proclaimed  by  the  dominant  party,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  the  new  revelation 
was,  “ To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  in 
his  inaugural  message  that  “ patronage  of 
the  government  should  not  be  brought  in  to 
conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,”  Gen- 
eral Jackson  turned  his  back  upon  the  pro- 
fessions of  but  a few  days  before,  and  upon 
the  long -settled  law  and  practice  of  the 
government,  and  acting  upon  this  “spoils” 
doctrine,  proceeded  at  once,  in  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  to  remove  competent  and 
faithful  officers  by  the  hundred  for  no  cause 
but  a difference  in  political  opinions,  and  to 
reward  the  friends  who  had  been  active  in 
securing  the  election  of  himself  and  his  par- 
tisans by  appointments  to  the  places  of  those 
removed.  This  ostracism  for  opinion’s  sake 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice. Postmasters,  custom-house  officers  of 
all  grades,  marshals,  district  attorneys,  au- 
ditors, controllers,  laud  and  Indian  agents, 
surveyors,  clerks  in  the  several  departments, 
and  so  on,  fell  by  hundreds,  victims  of  po- 
litical proscription.  The  persons  removed, 
if  not  actively  in  favor  of  Jackson  and  his 
party,  could  not  in  many  coses  have  been 
strong  opponents,  because  many  of  them 
held  office  under  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  who  were  of  the  same  political  party 
as  himself.  John  Quincy  Adams  made  but 
two  removals  during  his  term  of  four  years, 
and  both  were  for  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
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Such  was  the  introduction  into  our  polit- 
ical system  of  the  detestable  doctrine  of 
punishment  by  dismissal  from  office  for  the 
crime  of  holding  a political  opiuion  differ- 
ing from  the  ruling  power.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country,  the  iniquitous  example  set 
by  President  Jackson  and  his  supporters 
has  been  but  too  faithfully  followed,  and 
sometimes  made  worse,  by  all  succeeding 
Presidents  down  to  the  close  of  General 
Grant’s  administration,  until  it  has  become 
the  most  demoralizing  and  weakening  in- 
fluence preying  upon  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  salaries  of  government  officers  are 
generally  very  moderate,  and  not  large 
enough  to  tempt  capable,  reflecting  men  in 
professional  life,  business  pursuits,  and  nu- 
merous other  avocations  from  their  regular 
employment  to  accept  office  for  small  pay 
and  the  prospect  of  so  brief  an  official  ca- 
reer before  them.  The  result  is  that  a large 
portion  of  our  public  employment  under  the 
u spoils  system”  too  generally  goes  into  the 
hands  of  small  politicians  and  political  ad- 
venturers, who  make  partisan  politics  and 
electioneering  a profession,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  quartered  upon  the  national  treas- 
ury. The  “ spoils  system”  is  welcomed,  and 
will  always  be  sustained,  by  this  class  of 
people,  as  well  as  by  many  politicians  of  a 
higher  grade,  for  it  furnishes  these  latter 
with  tools  and  workers  for  the  party,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a means  of  strengthening  it. 

As  the  country  increased  in  population, 
business,  and  wealth,  and  as  the  population 
expanded  over  a vast  country  full  of  natu- 
ral wealth  and  resources  of  every  kind,  the 
patronage  of  the  government  increased  and 
expanded  with  this  development,  until  it 
has  now  become  so  enormous  as  to  exceed 
that  of  any  kingdom  or  empire  on  earth. 
In  fact,  by  means  of  this  pestilential  “ spoils 
system”  the  President  of  our  republic  wields 
a greater  power  through  governmental  pat- 
ronage than  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
where  civil  service  is  regulated  by  law,  and 
where  no  such  system  prevails.  Our  great 
army  of  office-holders,  retaining  their  places 
at  the  will  of  the  President,  is  variously  es- 
timated at  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand 
persons.  I have  not  tho  means  at  hand  of 
accurately  estimating  the  number.  Besides 
these,  is  the  multitude  of  army,  navy,  mail, 
Indian,  and  various  other  contractors,  more 
or  less  under  government  influence,  swell- 
ing this  great  army  of  dependents  with  their 
families  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  upon  government 
employment. 

It  is  any  thing  but  pleasing  to  thought- 
ful Americans  to  feel  obliged  to  confess  that 
a large  portion  of  these  men  shape  their  po- 
litical principles,  work,  and  vote  to  suit  those 
who  control  their  living,  and  so  sink  their 
independence  and  fidelity  to  convictions  of 


duty  to  themselves  and  country  into  a mer- 
cenary obligation  to  the  tyranny  of  party. 
A system  that  forces  such  results  is  the  very 
nursery  of  sloth  and  hypocrisy,  and  an  ene- 
my of  all  true  manliness  and  patriotism. 

The  disturbance  in  social  life,  the  great 
inconvenience  and,  to  some  extent,  misery, 
that  such  a system  must  and  does  create  at 
every  change  of  party  in  the  national  ad- 
ministration, is  felt  all  over  the  country. 
Discharging  such  a multitude  of  people 
from  employment,  and  turning  them  forth 
to  seek  new  meanB  of  livelihood  when  all 
other  business  connections  had  long  been 
broken  up,  and  when  they  had  become  to 
some  extent  unfitted  for  a return  to  old  em- 
ployments, and  calling  an  equal  number  of 
others  from  their  avocations  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  removed,  is  any  thing  but 
beneficial  to  communities,  to  the  country 
generally,  or  to  the  government  service. 
Only  a small  percentage  of  the  forty-five 
millions  of  our  people  can  have  offices,  and 
those  who  do  obtain  them  under  the  “ spoils 
system”  are  not  often  the  best  type  of  our 
citizens.  All  the  great  mass  of  people  ask 
or  expect  is  to  have  their  government  well 
and  economically  administered.  And  this 
never  can  be  the  case  under  such  an  unsta- 
ble system  as  one  which  gives  men  their 
appointments  as  a reward  for  political  serv- 
ice, without  any  especial  fitness  or  aptitude 
on  their  part  for  the  duties  required  of  them ; 
the  government  never  can  be  as  well  served 
as  it  would  be  by  men  selected  for  their  fit- 
ness, competency,  and  trustworthiness,  and 
by  allowing  these  men  to  remain  in  their 
places  as  long  as  the  duties  intrusted  to 
them  are  well  and  honestly  performed. 

To  be  capable  of  discharging  acceptably 
the  duties  of  any  office,  it  is  not  enough  that 
a man  should  always  have  been  punctual  in 
attendance  at  caucuses  and  conventions, 
and  a faithful  worker  for  his  party.  Such 
a record,  although  no  qualification  for  en- 
trance into  the  civil  service,  is  toot  often  all 
the  examination  required,  and  has  long 
been  a sure  passport  to  places  of  high  trust 
and  responsibility.  Several  instances  have 
come  under  my  observation  of  men  being 
sent  as  foreign  consuls  to  commercial  ports, 
to  watch  over  and  perform  the  difficult  duty 
of  protecting  in  various  ways  ship  and  sail- 
or, and  to  guard  the  revenue  against  under- 
valuation of  goods  exported,  who  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  shipping  and  commercial 
al.airs,  and  were  wholly  unsuited  to  the  po- 
sition they  came  to  occupy.  Personally 
they  were  worthy  men,  but  out  of  their 
proper  places,  and  a well-regulatod  civil 
service  would  never  allow  them  to  find  a 
way  into  a sphere  so  ill  suited  to  them.  Iu 
such  cases  the  consul  is  really  not  at  the 
head  of  his  office,  but  is  obliged  to  act  by 
the  advice  and,  to  a large  extent,  be  under 
the  control  of  some  one  else — probably  a for- 
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eign  clerk.  Another  difficulty  is  that  con- 
suls are  often  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
important  foreign  consulates  when  they  can 
not  speak  the  languages  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  sent.  Consequently  they 
can  not  he  masters  of  the  situation,  but 
must  be  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreigners  who  surround  them  and  upon 
whom  they  must  rely  for  assistance. 

Incongruities  of  a like  character,  al- 
though they  may  not  often  be  so  glaring, 
run  through  the  whole  oivil  service,  and 
can  not  well  be  avoided  as  long  as  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  mainly  upon  political 
grounds,  and  made  so  generally  through 
the  influence  of  members  of  Congress,  into 
whose  hands  appointments  have  so  largely 
fallen,  although  they  do  not  share  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  control  they  claim. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  practice  show  them- 
selves in  every  branch  of  American  politics, 
national,  State,  and  municipal ; but  we  will 
limit  it  to  its  connection  and  effects  on  our 
national  politics.  As  already  observed,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have,  under  tho  “spoils 
system,”  claimed  and  obtained,  to  a large 
extent,  control  over  the  distribution  of  ap- 
pointments to  office  in  their  respective 
States,  and  also,  in  a measure,  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington.  Experience  has 
shown  that  appointments  so  conducted  are 
too  generally  made,  not  with  a view  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  efficiency  and  purity 
of  the  service,  but  rather  to  promote  the 
selfish  ends  of  members,  and  to  redeem 
pledges  given  for  personal  service  rendered 
in  securing  their  nomination  and  election. 

Appointments  made  in  this  way  are  rare- 
ly such  ns  an  impartial,  prudent  head  of 
any  department  would  select  to  aid  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  But  he  is  over- 
borne by  the  usage  which  has  grown  out 
of  a system  allowing  members  of  Congress 
the  control  of  certain  appointments,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  accept  a work  with  such  ma- 
terials as  are  given  him.  The  use  and  abuse 
of  public  patronage  to  promote  these  pri- 
vate ends  is  often  so  open  and  audacious  as 
to  be  u seen  of  all  men.”  Nominations  for 
Congressional  honors  are  frequently  secured 
by  what  is  termed  “ packing”  the  conven- 
tion. The  would-be  member  will  select  a 
few  active  men  residing  in  different  local- 
ities of  his  district,  who  are  ready,  for  the 
promised  reward,  to  be  his  tools.  Theso 
men,  by  manipulating  the  primary  meetings 
or  caucuses,  as  they  are  called,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  Congressional  conven- 
tions, will  secure  delegates  to  that  conven- 
tion pledged  to  vote  for  their  candidate,  and 
this  candidate  in  turn  is  pledged  to  secure 
for  these  “ wire-pulling”  friends  who  give 
him  the  nomination,  offices  of  some  kind,  in 
case  their  party  should  win,  without  regard 
to  their  qualifications  for  filling  decently 
and  acceptably  the  places  into  which  such 


base  political  machinery  may  thrust  them. 
Their  side  is  victorious.  Then  comes  tho 
struggle  of  the  member  to  make  good  his 
promises,  and  provide  for  the  friends  who 
have  made  him  an  M.  C.  He  claims  places 
for  them,  but,  alas ! the  great  army  of  place- 
hunters  comes  down  upon  the  capital  in 
such  hordes  that  there  are  a score  of  candi- 
dates to  one  place  that  can  be  captured,  and 
nineteen  in  every  twenty  find  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  false  hopes,  and  have 
spent  their  time  and  influence  among  their 
voting  friends  to  help  some  one  into  office 
who,  having  attained  the  goal  of  his  own 
wishes,  either  can  not  or  will  not  help  them. 
They  return  to  their  homes  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  not  often  “ wiser  and  better 
men,”  but  more  frequently  to  try  their  for- 
tunes over  again  in  some  new  political  ven- 
ture. I do  not  aver  that  Congressional 
nominations  are  generally  made  in  this  way, 
only  that  they  sometimes  are,  and  probably 
more  frequently  than  is  known  or  suspected 
by  the  voters  who  elect  those  nominated  by 
such  political  jugglery.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  best,  or  even  an  average,  class  of 
public  servants  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  such  machinery.  The  man  who  will 
stoop  to  secure  an  election  by  such  instru- 
mentalities can  have  no  just  claim  to  be 
considered  an  honorable  man,  much  less  can 
he  be  looked  upon  as  a statesman  fit  to  rep- 
resent an  intelligent  people  and  legislate 
for  the  interests  of  a great  country.  He 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  take  rank  as  a 
“ ring”  politician,  and  be  found  mixed  up 
with  schemes  better  designed  to  advance 
his  own  interest  and  the  interests  of  party 
than  giving  his  time  and  talents  to  his  pub- 
lic  duties. 

It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  that  this  perni- 
cious “ spoils  system”  has  come  to  be  a con- 
trolling element  in  most  of  our  national 
elections.  Though  not  openly  acknowl- 
edged, and  though  kept  under  the  shadow 
of  set  and  formal  questions  put  forward  in 
political  platforms,  yet  to  gain  possession 
of  the  national  patronage  is  the  most  pow- 
erful motive  that  stimulates  great  numbers 
of  politicians  and  their  followers  to  intense 
activity.  Indeed,  many  politicians  oppose 
civil  service  reform  upon  the  grouud  that 
control  over  the  public  patronage  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  party  well  organized  and 
in  good  working  condition.  It  is  the  selfish 
and  personal  considerations  that  govern  this 
class  of  men  which  imbitter  and.  intensify 
our  Presidential  elections,  and  keep  the 
whole  country  in  a blaze  of  unhealthy  ex- 
citement, seriously  disturbing  business,  and 
often  giving  the  canvass  any  thing  but  a 
fair  expression  of  the  candor  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country. 

Take  away  the  hope  of  reward,  not  only 
would  the  canvass  be  equally  interesting, 
perhaps  equally  earnest,  but  free  from  bit- 
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terness,  and  it  would  bo  an  honest  discus- 
sion of  great  national  questions  in  which  a 
large  class  of  our  most  substantial  men 
would  take  an  interest — men  who  now  too 
generally  stand  aloof,  declining  to  mingle  in 
a contest  that  seems  to  be  carried  on  more 
to  get  possession  of  government  plunder 
than  for  any  purpose  of  public  utility. 

If  the  needed  reforms  in  our  civil  service 
can  be  effected  and  made  permanent,  our 
elections  would  be  conducted  in  a far  more 
honest  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  would 
be  purged  from  the  inflammatory  excite- 
ments, extravagances,  and  dishonesty  which 
now  too  often  attend  them.  The  country 
would  be  quiet  and  free  from  the  agitation 
of  office-seekers,  and  officials  at  Washington 
could  attend  to  the  duties  their  position  de- 
mand, instead  of  devoting  their  time  to  audi- 
ences of  the  great  army  of  patriots  who  make 
forced  marches  upon  the  capital  at  the  in- 
auguration of  every  President,  anxious  to  en- 
list and  serve  in  any  positions  that  payroll. 

Satisfied  as  we  are,  and  have  reason  to 
be,  with  our  own  political  institutions,  may 
we  not  yet  learn  something  from  countries 
which  have  had  many  centuries  of  experi- 
ence in  civil  government  ? The  English  civ- 
il service,  although  now  brought  to  a high 
standard  of  honesty  and  efficiency,  was,  down 
to  and  through  George  the  Third’s  reign,  and 
later,  far  more  corrupt  in  all  its  branches 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  America ; in- 
deed, corruption  and  injustice  often  extend- 
ed to  the  judiciary.  Powerful  lords  and 
commoners  actually  owned  a majority  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  dic- 
tated who  should  be  elected  to  Parliament, 
and  often,  very  often,  they  sold  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  thousands  of  pounds. 
So  late  as  1816,  not  over  one-third  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  were  elected 
by  independent  voters,  limited  as  suffrage 
then  was.  When  members  thus  bought 
their  way  into  Parliament,  we  should  nat- 
urally conclude  that  they  would  scarcely  be 
proof  against  temptation  when  they  got 
there.  Administration  measures  were  too 
often  purchased  through  the  Commons,  and 
the  king  himself  was  a high  bidder  for 
votes  with  money,  peerages,  and  other  titles 
of  honor.  As  one  writer  upon  the  subject 
says,  “ The  king  had  patronage  and  court  fa- 
vor for  the  rich,  places,  pensions,  and  bribes 
for  the  needy.” 

Horace  Walpole  relates  that  to  obtain 
votes  in  favor  of  Lord  Bute’s  preliminaries 
of  peace,  “ a shop  was  publicly  opened  at  the 
pay  office,  whither  the  members  flocked,  and 
received  the  wages  of  their  venality  in  bank- 
bills,  even  to  so  low  a sum  as  £200  for  their 
votes  on  the  treaty.  £25,000,  as  Martin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  afterward  owned, 
were  issued  in  one  morning,  and  in  a single 
fortnight  a vast  majority  was  purchased  to 
secure  the  peace.” 


All  under  officers— civil  servants  as  they 
are  termed  in  Great  Britain — were  mere 
stakes  played  for  by  the  higher  officials,  as 
they  have  come  to  be  with  us  by  the  great  po- 
litical parties.  The  English  nation  at  last 
became  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil,  and  turned  for  Bafety  to 
remedial  measures.  By  the  exercise  of  great 
vigilance  in  guarding  the  purity  of  legisla- 
tion, and  by  the  adoption  of  a series  of  meas- 
ures to  raise  the  character  of  their  civil  serv- 
ice, the  evil  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
overcome,  and  the  English  civil  service  is 
now  brought  so  near  to  what  such  a service 
ought  to  be,  that  in  most  respects  it  is  a 
model  for  imitation.  Competitive  exami- 
nations have  been  adopted  in  all  branches 
of  the  service,  and  when  new  appointments 
have  to  be  made,  the  best  qualified  and  most 
meritorious  are  accepted.  Politics  and  pol- 
iticians have  no  influence  over  appoint- 
ments, and,  of  course,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment control  no  patronage.  When  a new 
ministry  comes  in,  there  is  no  change  of  of- 
ficers, excepting  those  composing  the  actnal 
members  of  the  government,  such  as  the 
cabinet  ministers,  under  secretaries  of  state, 
lords  of  the  treasury,  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  a few  others  having  special  re- 
lations with  the  government.  Those  actual 
members  of  the  government  go  out  with  the 
retiring  ministry ; but  removals  for  political 
reasons  are  now  unknown  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  English  government,  and  no  re- 
moval is  ever  made  as  long  as  the  officer  is 
faithful  and  efficient.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  a carefully  arranged  system  of  pen- 
sions, so  that  when  a good  officer  is  worn 
out  in  his  country’s  service,  he  may  not  be 
turned  adrift  penniless.  To  this  desirable 
condition  has  experience  and  necessity 
brought  the  English  civil  service ; a similar 
experience  and  necessity  have  finally  turned 
public  attention  to  the  importance  of  a most 
radical  reform  in  the  same  branch  of  service 
in  our  own  country. 

The  President  and  his  cabinet  are  now  en- 
gaged in  earnest  attempts  at  such  a reform, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  what  they  have 
already  accomplished,  with  a firm  determi- 
nation to  persevere  and  carry  it  through. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  be  strongly  opposed  by 
partisan  politicians,  and  probably  efforts  will 
be  made  to  check  the  progress  of  their  work; 
but  they  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  country  to  sustain  them  in  their  patri- 
otic endeavors,  and  their  reforms  will  be 
carried  to  a reasonable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
to  a high,  degree  of  success. 

But  now  comes  the  very  grave  question, 
How  can  these  reforms  be  made  permanent 
as  the  established  policy  of  the  country  f 
The  next  administration  may  overthrow  all 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  return  to 
the  vicious  system  which  the  country  con- 
demned in  the  late  Presidential  election. 
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The  reforms  are  now  but  an  administrative 
measure  that  may  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  difficult  to  set  aside  by  well-consider- 
ed laws,  and,  if  need  be,  by  constitutional 
amendments. 

It  is  true  that  in  making  appointments  it 
was  intended  that  the  Senate,  as  a part  of 
the  appointing  power,  should  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  President,  and  be  some 
security  against  bad  appointments.  We 
know  that  the  very  object  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  in  creating  this  joint  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  appointments  to  office 
was  to  give  the  country  all  the  protection 
they  could  against  improper  appointments. 
Had  the  Senate  always  acted  in  harmony 
with  this  object,  and  rejected  all  merely  po- 
litical nominations,  our  civil  service  never 
could  have  been  made  a party  instrument, 
and  the  “ spoils  system”  never  could  have 
found  a foot-hold  in  our  government.  But 
if  a body  of  men  who  it  was  intended  should 
act  judicially  on  the  subject  of  confirma- 
tions, and  to  sit  in  impartial  judgment  on 
the  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  places  to 
which  they  were  nominated,  has,  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  has  been  thought  to  be  a polit- 
ical doctrine  of  the  two  great  parties,  adopt- 
ed the  obnoxious  system,  and  if  these  men 
claim  to  control  the  patronage  of  their 
States  and  to  distribute  offices  among  their 
friends  upon  political  grounds,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  are  not  the  men  upon  whom  we 
should  now  rely  for  aid  in  reforming  the  civil 
service,  and  for  protection  in  the  future 
against  a return  of  the  " spoils  system.” 

If  we  have  the  protection  neither  of  clear- 
ly defined  constitutional  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  removals,  of  suitable  laws  regu- 
lating the  tenure  of  office,  nor  of  a Senate 
earnestly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reform  to 
aid  the  Executive  in  his  difficult  task,  the 
chief  support  must  come  directly  from  the 
people.  The  popular  will,  if  always  vigilant 


and  ready  to  move  strongly  in  support  of  a 
reformed  civil  service,  must  be  its  best  pro- 
tection. But  will  the  people  be  ever  upon 
the  watch  to  guard  it  against  encroachment 
and  overthrow  f Is  there  no  fear  that  after 
a few  years  of  its  quiet  and  successful  opera- 
tion they  may  rest  in  confidence  that  it  has 
become  established  by  usage  as  the  law  of 
the  laud,  and  while  they  slumber  in  this 
fancied  security,  that  the  time  may  come 
when  another  powerful  party  may  get  con- 
trol of  the  government,  intent  on  perpetua- 
ting its  own  power  by  the  aid  of  government 
patronage  distributed  as  reward  to  active 
partisans  f 

Laws  regulating  the  whole  subject  of  ap- 
pointments and  removals  will  afford  some 
protection,  because  they  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  a 
new  Executive,  and  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved ere  he  could  begin  the  work  of  pro- 
scription. 

A motion  to  repeal  these  laws  would  be  a 
note  of  warning  and  alarm  to  the  people, 
and  they  could  soon  make  their  power  felt 
so  forcibly  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  to  stop 
all  interference  with  the  subject.  The  safest 
plan,  after  all,  is  for  the  people  to  take  the 
civil  service  under  their  own  protection,  and 
never  let  it  again  pass  into  the  hands  of  par- 
tisan politicians.  If  the  people  will  be  on 
their  guard,  and  take  care  that  no  candidate 
for  office  be  nominated  by  these  politicians, 
and  that  no  delegate  unfavorable  to  a re- 
formed civil  service  be  sent  to  any  political 
convention,  that  no  candidate  for  President, 
Vice-President,  or  Congress  be  nominated,  or 
United  States  Senator  elected,  who  will  not 
heartily  support  such  a service  and  oppose  a 
revival  of  the  corrupt  system  inaugurated 
in  1829,  this  will  be  the  best  security  the 
country  can  have  that  our  reformed  civil 
servioe  will  not  be  interfered  with  from  any 
quarter  capable  of  doing  it  harm. 


AMURATH  IV.— A.D.  1638. 

“And  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  bad  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare.”— Miltox. 

Wins  Sultan  Amurath,  “the  Cruel,”  led 
His  barbarous  hordes  o'er  Bagdad's  battered  wall, 
And  of  its  prostrate  throngs  devoted  all 
To  slaughter  dire,  by  battle’s  vengeance  fed, 

A Persian  youth,  unawed  by  scene  so  dread, 

Drew  from  bis  harp  such  tones,  so  sadly  sweet, 

The  conqueror  paused  with  each  melodious  beat, 

Till  from  his  soul  the  demon  Fury  fled; 

His  fierce  command  recalled,  he  now  bade  spare 
Bagdad's  dejected  people  and  their  homes; 

So  all  its  airy  minarets  and  domes 
Still  swelled  toward  heaven  and  echoed  calls  to  prayer; 
Nor  could  this  victor  Music's  self  refuse 
That  grace  once  yielded  the  sad  Attic  Muse. 
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ONE  beautiful  June  evening  in  Paris  the  Easy 
Chair  strolled  with  a friend  into  a caf6  upon 
the  Boulevard.  They  had  been  to  hear  Robert  le 
Liable  at  the  French  Opera,  and  gayly  humming 
and  gossiping  they  sat  upon  the  broad  walk  that 
was  still  thronged  on  the  still  summer  night. 
Presently  a dark -haired  man  came  quietly  along 
and  seated  himself  at  a table  near  by.  He  was 
alone,  and  seemed  not  to  care  for  recognition. 
He  was  simply  dressed,  and  was  entirely  unnotice- 
able  except  for  the  strong  Jewish  lines  of  his  in- 
tellectual face.  The  Easy  Chair’s  companion  whis- 
pered, 44  That  is  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  the  de- 
light of  this  evening ; that  is  Meyerbeer.”  After  a 
little  while  he  added,  with  feeling, 44  How  much  we 
owe  to  the  Jews,  and  how  mean  Christendom  is !” 

It  was  remarkable  how  much  of  the  conspic- 
uous work  and  influence  in  the  world  on  that 
evening  was  due  to  the  genius  of  a people  whose 
name  is  so  constantly  used  as  a won!  of  reproach. 
A few  months  before,  Mendelssohn  had  been 
buried  in  Leipsic,  and  in  Berlin  the  Easy  Chair 
had  heard  the  memorial  concert  of  his  music  at 
the  Sing  Akademie.  Rossini  was  still  living,  and 
Verdi  was  writing  operas,  but  Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer  were  the  recognized  masters  of  music. 
The  evening  before,  the  Easy  Chair  had  seen  the 
Jewess  Rachel  in  PhMro — the  one  woman  who 
contests  the  laurel  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  who 
was  then  incomparably  the  great  living  actress. 
Beyond  the  Channel,  Disraeli,  the  child  of  Spanish 
Jews,  was  just  about  to  kiss  hands  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  become  the  political 
leader  of  the  British  Tories.  In  the  vast  city  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  the  Easy  Chair  knew  that 
the  Jewish  Heine  was  living,  breathing  his  weird 
and  melancholy  song,  while  in  Paris  and  London 
and  Frankfort  and  Vienna  the  great  masters  of 
the  mainspring  of  industrial  activity,  the  capital- 
ists who  held  peace  and  war  in  their  hands,  and 
by  whose  favor  kings  ruled,  were  Jews.  The 
philosophy,  the  art,  the  industry,  the  politics,  of 
Christendom  were  full  of  the  Jewish  genius ; the 
gayety  of  nations,  the  delight  of  scholars,  the 
sceptres  of  princes,  the  movements  of  civilization, 
hung  in  great  degree  upon  it.  It  is  as  true  to-day 
as  in  that  old  summer  night,  and  the  words  of 
the  Easy  Chair’s  friend  are  still  as  shamefully 
true, 44  How  mean  Christendom  is !” 

Recently  in  New  York  an  estimable  and  ac- 
complished gentleman  was  rejected  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  Association  u for  no  reason  that 
can  be  conceived,”  indignantly  said  one  of  the 
leading  members,  44  except  that  he  was  a Jew.” 
Doubtless  a few  votes  would  procure  the  rejec- 
tion. But  the  association  is  not  a social  club, 
and  presumptively  a man  who  is  an  honorable 
member  of  the  bar  is  a fit  member  of  the  associ- 
ation. The  few  hostile  votes,  however,  represent 
the  prejudice.  It  is  very  old  and  very  univers- 
al. To  the  audience  of  to-day  there  is  nothing 
in  Shakespeare  more  vital  and  intelligible  than 
the  fervent  appeal  of  Shylock  to  the  common  hu- 
manity of  the  world  around  him.  The  Jew  is 
still  separate,  and  the  prejudice  which  has  pur- 
sued him  for  generations  is  but  slightly  relaxed. 
The  lines  of  deraarkation  are  fine.  They  are  oft- 
en almost  invisible.  But  they  are  deep,  and  ap- 
parently absolute.  It  is  one  of  the  most  oommon 


and  most  tenacious  of  the  objections  to  Laniel 
Deronda  that  it  deals  with  Jews  and  Jewish  life 
and  character.  The  fact  is  sometimes  almost 
resented  as  an  offense  to  the  mass  of  readers. 
Even  in  Ivanhoe , although  torrents  of  Christian 
tears  have  flowed  over  the  closing  pages,  where 
the  noble  and  beautiful  Rebecca  asks  to  see  the 
face  of  the  fair  Rowena,  yet  such  is  the  fell  and 
weird  outlawry  of  the  Jew  from  general  sympa- 
thy, that  the  catastrophe  seems  to  be  an  inevita- 
ble fate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prejudice 
is  as  cruel  in  its  effects  as  it  is  unreasonable  in 
its  origin.  Distrust,  alienation,  a nameless  scorn, 
or  by  whatever  term  the  feeling  be  described,  fa- 
tally chills  and  discourages  the  man  or  the  peo- 
ple upon  whom  it  falls.  One  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  colored  men  in  this  coun- 
try was  so  tortured  by  the  prejudice  against  his 
race  that  he  said  he  would  gladly  be  flayed  alive 
if  only  he  could  be  made  white.  A slave-holder, 
trying  to  prove  to  Gerrit  Smith  the  44  natural  in- 
feriority” of  the  colored  man,  said  to  him  that 
although  the  white  and  colored  children  played 
pleasantly  together  in  perfect  equality,  yet  when 
they  grew  older  the  difference  of  inferior  and  su- 
perior became  evident  Mr.  Smith  replied  that 
the  change  was  due  not  to  conscious  inferiority, 
but  to  the  consciousness  of  the  negro  of  the  aw- 
ful stigma  of  slavery  upon  his  race.  A people  is 
oppressed,  and  the  arts  by  which  it  avenges  or 
defends  itself  are  urged  as  reasons  for  oppression, 
or  drooping  despair  of  successful  resistance  is 
claimed  as  the  justification  of  tyranny. 

The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  has  a pathos 
beyond  the  usual  interpretation.  The  story  is 
that  the  Jew,  who  refused  to  comfort  Christ  as 
He  toiled  under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  was  con- 
demned to  tarry  until  He  came,  and  so  wanders 
around  the  world  until  the  second  coming.  But 
it  is  the  symbol  also  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
race,  roaming  through  Christendom  homeless  and 
rejected.  It  is  the  curse,  says  many  a zealous 
Christian  heart,  of  the  people  that  crucified  the 
Redeemer.  This  is  the  common  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  traditional  antipathy  to  the  Jews, 
and  undoubtedly  this  is  with  many  persons  a 
vague  justification  of  the  feeling  with  which  a 
Jew  is  regarded.  But  should  it  be  nothing  to 
such  persons  that  when,  as  they  believe,  the  Cre- 
ator would  incarnate  Himself,  He  became  a Jew  ? 
Or,  again,  do  they  reflect  that  if  it  was  in  the  eter- 
nal decrees  that  the  sins  of  men  were  to  be  atoned 
and  condoned  by  the  innocent  sacrifice,  those  who 
accomplished  the  sacrifice  were  but  the  agents  of 
the  Divine  will  ? Are  all  such  ingenious  specula- 
tions other  than  devices  to  explain  and  justify  a 
mere  prejudice  of  race,  such  as  some  African 
tribes  cherish  against  people  of  white  skins? 
Those  who  find  in  such  prejudice  a profound  sig- 
nificance will  continue  to  plead  the  feeling  as  its 
own  sufficient  reason.  But  honorable  men  will 
be  careful  how  they  heedlessly  use  the  name  of 
a race  to  which  the  religion,  the  literature,  the 
art,  the  civilized  progress  of  humanity,  are  so 
greatly  indebted,  as  a term  of  utter  derision  and 
scorn* 

Miss  Anna  Dickinson’s  resolution  to  change 
her  career,  and  to  be  an  actress  instead  of  a lect* 
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urer,  was  characteristically  courageous,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  admiration  which  always  attends 
pluck.  It  was  not,  as  is  generally  understood,  a 
sudden  determination.  Indeed,  the  stage,  as  we 
are  told,  and  not  the  platform,  was  her  original 
preference.  However  that  may  be,  the  choice 
was  certainly  not  surprising,  although  success 
was  more  difficult  when  she  had  not  only  accus- 
tomed the  public  to  her  appearance  as  & lecturer, 
but  had  accustomed  herself  to  the  conditions  of 
the  platform,  which  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  stage.  There  was  one  thing,  also,  for  her 
constantly  to  remember — that  an  audience  is  not 
a person,  and  that  the  actress  would  be  judged 
independently  of  the  lecturer,  or  even  more  se- 
verely because  of  the  lecturer.  She  should  have 
anticipated — and  perhaps  she  did  anticipate — a 
little  resentment  on  the  part  of  her  old  admirers, 
and  a curious  distrust  among  her  new  audience. 
The  lyceum  is  more  earnest  than  the  theatre. 
The  platform  is  a lay  pulpit ; the  stage  is  a rec- 
reation. We  do  not  deny  that  Shakespeare  may 
be  as  wise  a teacher  as  Jeremy  Taylor;  we  say 
only  that  people  generally  go  to  the  play  to  be 
amused,  and  that  they  often  go  to  a lecture  for  a 
more  serious  purpose. 

Inevitably,  also,  with  these  exceptional  disad- 
vantages for  her  new  venture,  when  she  first  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  the  mistress  of  the  lyceum 
would  be  sharply  compared  with  the  tyro  of  the 
theatre.  The  critics  could  probably  not  escape  the 
feeling  that  the  change  was  a whim,  and  involunta- 
rily they  would  be  on  the  alert  to  see  what  they  an- 
ticipated. They  had  probably  seen  her  often  upon 
the  platform,  and  they  had,  perhaps,  decided  from 
that  observation  that  she  had  not  the  histrionic 
faculty.  The  ordeal  of  a novice  was  never  more 
severe  than  that  of  Miss  Dickinson  when  she  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  after  some  months,  stung  by  what  she  felt 
to  be  singular  unfriendliness,  she  should  have 
fallen  back  upon  a resource  the  force  of  which 
she  knew  and  which  the  world  had  approved,  and 
in  the  guise  of  the  actress  suddenly  change  the 
stage  to  the  platform  and  lecture  her  critics. 

Her  speech  was  a plea  for  fair  play.  She  pro- 
tested against  misrepresentation,  and  without  de- 
nying that  great  genius  might  defy  calumnious 
falsehood,  she  showed  a proper  consciousness  of 
the  immense  power  of  the  press,  with  which  it 
might  thwart  for  a time  legitimate  success.  If 
her  assumption  was  correct,  and  the  critics  of  the 
dty  had  combined  to  deride  and  belittle  her  per- 
formance, it  was  no  answer  to  her  to  say  that  if 
she  were  a great  actress,  the  critics  could  not  con- 
ceal the  fact.  That  might  be  true.  But  the  crit- 
ics could  certainly  prejudice  the  public  mind,  and 
delay  the  recognition  of  her  talent.  Her  plea  was 
an  outburst  of  impatience,  which  showed  how 
deeply  she  felt  the  shafts  that  had  been  flown  at 
her.  It  was  unquestionably  an  error ; for  having  I 
chosen  the  kind  of  art  to  which  she  would  devote 
herself,  there  could  be  but  one  vindication  of  her 
choice.  W e understand,  of  course,  that  her  speech 
was  not  meant  as  such  a vindication,  and  only  as 
an  appeal  for  An  impartial  hearing.  But  Miss 
Dickinson  will  remember  that  when  the  House  of 
Commons  laughed  and  coughed  and  sneered  and 
crowed  Disraeli  down,  he  merely  shook  his  fist  at 
them,  and  shouted  that  one  day  he  would  make 
them  hear.  He  conquered  at  last,  not  by  plead- 
ing with  them  for  fair  play,  but  by  compelling 


l them  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  to  listen. 
Miss  Dickinson’s  triumph  would  have  been  abso- 
lute if  she  had  silently  waited,  and  finally  have 
stood  upon  the  stage  before  her  critics  indispu- 
tably great  and  commanding  even  their  admira- 
tion. 

It  was  objected  that  she  seemed  to  suppose  that 
she  could  at  once  take  a chief  place  in  her  new 
profession,  instead  of  understanding  that  she  could 
not  expect,  without  long  and  careful  special  train- 
ing, to  rival  those  who  have  been  for  many  years 
in  practice.  But  even  if  this  were  true,  why  not  ? 
Sudden  success  upon  the  stage  does  not  always 
nor  necessarily  depend  upon  will,  nor  long  study, 
nor  special  training.  There  was  no  reason  what- 
ever that  she  should  not  immediately  take  a chief 
place  if  she  had  the  essential  histrionic  talent; 
and  if  she  had  not,  it  made  no  difference  whether 
she  began  as  Anne  Boleyn  or  Anne  Boleyn’s  maid. 
We  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  the  want  of  such  suc- 
cess disproves  the  existence  of  the  talent.  Dis- 
raeli’s failure  certainly  did  not  prove  that  he  could 
not  be  an  orator.  There  is  no  rule,  and  this  the 
critics  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Their  verdict, 
upon  this  count  at  least,  implied  that  Miss  Dick- 
inson needed  only  training  and  experience  to  be- 
come a chief  actress,  and  that  her  error  lay  in 
claiming  at  once  what  she  could  not  justly  claim 
until  later.  But  there  is  an  unsound  assumption 
here,  which  is  that  histrionic  greatness  or  success 
comes  only  with  time  and  practice.  Experience, 
however,  shows  that  this  can  not  be  truthfully  as- 
serted. There  are,  of  course,  stage  details  which 
are  to  be  mastered  only  by  experience.  But  these 
are  very  unimportant  to  the  real  issue.  There 
are  scores  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  appear 
upon  the  stage  every  evening  engaged  in  an  ar- 
duous service,  for  which  we  trust  they  are  well 
repaid.  But  have  constant  years  of  practice  and 
“ special  training19  brought  them  any  nearer  to 
the  chief  places  in  their  profession  ? On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  a man  who  has  in  him  the  possibility 
of  great  acting  goes  upon  the  Btagc  ignorant  of 
many  of  the  details  and  totally  unfamiliar  with 
“ business,”  that  fact  need  not  and  docs  not  al- 
ways prevent  the  sure  impressiou  of  his  power 
upon  the  audience. 

Hard  work  and  training,  indeed,  can  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  any  aspirant  in  any  direction.  But 
while  it  is  a serious  error  to  suppose  this,  it  is  no 
less  an  error  to  suppose  that  work  and  training 
can  take  the  place  of  native  power  and  adapta- 
bility. If  the  representations  of  the  critics  upon 
her  first  appearance  were  correct,  all  that  could 
fairly  be  inferred  was  that  Miss  Dickinson  was 
not  yet  a great  actress,  but  nothing  more.  It  was 
impossible  to  predict  w hether  she  ever  would  be  or 
would  not  be.  The  fallacy  lay  in  the  assumption 
that  time  and  practice  might  make  her  so.  For 
if  that  could  be  confidently  asserted,  it  was  be- 
cause her  latent  power  was  perceived.  How  im- 
mediate and  complete  a stage  triumph  may  be, 
was  shown  in  the  d6but  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble. 
She  had  no  desire  to  act,  and,  as  she  says,  no  taste 
for  the  theatre.  Until  within  a very  short  time 
of  her  appearance  she  had  no  thought  of  going 
upon  the  stage.  Then  her  mother  drilled  her; 
and  at  length,  on  a famous  evening  in  October, 
1829,  when  she  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  she  came,  was  seen,  and 
conquered.  The  play  was  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Charles  Kemble,  her  father,  was  Mercutio.  Her 
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mother  was  Lady  Capulet.  Miss  Kemble  was 
Juliet  “Our  hearts  did  not  breathe  freely,” 
said  Talfourd,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine , 44  till 
the  fair  debutante  herself  had  entered,  pale,  trem- 
bling, but  resolved,  and  had  found  encouragement 
and  shelter  in  her  mother’s  arms.  But  another 
and  a happier  source  of  interest  was  soon  opened, 
for  the  first  act  did  not  close  till  all  fears  for  Miss 
Kemble’s  success  had  been  dispelled ; the  looks 
of  every  spectator  conveyed  that  he  was  electri- 
fied by  the  influence  of  new -tried  genius,  and  was 
collecting  emotions,  in  silence,  as  he  watched  its 
development,  to  9well  its  triumph  with  fresh  ac- 
clamations. For  our  own  part,  the  illusion  that 
she  was  Shakespeare’s  own  Juliet  came  so  speed- 
ily upon  us  as  to  suspend  the  power  of  specific 
criticism — so  delicious  was  the  fascination  that 
we  disliked  even  the  remarks  of  the  by-standers 
that  disturbed  that  illusive  spell;  and  though, 
half  an  hour  before,  we  had  blessed  the  applaud- 
ing bursts  of  the  audience  like  omens  of  propi- 
tious thunder,  we  were  now  half  impatient  of 
their  frequency  and  duration,  because  they  in- 
truded on  a still  higher  pleasure,  and  because 
we  needed  no  assurance  that  Miss  Kemble’s  suc- 
cess was  sealed.” 

If  it  be  said  that  genius  is  an  exception  to  all 
rules,  we  shall  not  deny  it  But  we  shall  never- 
theless repeat  that  in  this  matter  there  is  no  rule. 
Talfourd  said  that  Miss  Kemble  seemed  to  know 
the  stage  by  intuition,  and  trod  it  as  if  matured 
by  the  study  and  practice  of  years.  Edmund 
Kean,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  upon  the  stage 
almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  very  slowly  made 
his  way  in  his  profession,  and  was  twenty-seven 
years  old  before  he  conquered  London  as  Shylock. 

Miss  Dickinson  may  be  sure  that,  even  if  crit- 
ics are  unfair,  the  public  is  just  to  its  own  per- 
ceptions, and  if,  whether  sooner  or  later,  she  jus- 
tifies her  confidence  in  herself,  the  public  will 
most  gladly  acknowledge  it. 


A censor  of  the  minor  morals  and  manners  is, 
of  course,  constantly  observing  the  aspects  of  the 
temperance  reform.  He  knows,  as  every  Specta- 
tor and  Tatler  and  Guardian  and  Connoisseur  and 
Citizen  of  the  World  knows,  that  if  the  improper 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  could  be  stopped,  both 
the  minor  and  the  major  morals  and  manners  of 
the  community  would  instantly  mend  to  a degree 
that  would  portend  an  immediate  millennium. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  good  journey  has 
been  hitherto  very  much  neglected,  and  that  is, 
learning  from  the  enemy.  Does  the  courteous 
reader  remember  the  Striped  Pig,  which  was  very 
famous  in  its  day?  A rigorous  law  had  been 
passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  except  in 
large  quantities.  A man  and  his  friends  might 
be  very  thirsty  even  at  a General  Training,  and 
might  be  seriously  bent  upon  a lively  day,  but 
they  would  hesitate  at  sitting  down  or  standing 
up  to  seven  gallons  of  New  England  rum  or  rye 
whiskey ; and  this  was  for  them  the  unpromising 
situation  on  a certain  training-day  in  New  En- 
gland. On  all  such  days  there  are  always  peri- 
patetic shows  upon  the  ground,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  on  that  particular  ground,  there  was 
a tent  with  a large  flag  gayly  flying,  announcing 
that  the  celebrated  Striped  Pig  could  be  seen 
within  upon  the  payment  of  a small  fee  of  ad- 
mission, which  chanced  to  be  precisely  the  price 
of  a dram.  It  was  remarkable  how  attractive 


that  exhibition  gradually  became.  A few  loiter- 
ers dropped  in  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
with  a listless  air,  but  presently  emerged  with  an 
aspect  of  such  animation  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  spectacle. 
The  news  flew.  The  crowd  came.  The  interest 
in  natural  history  was  prodigious.  The  price  of 
the  lesson  was  most  cheerfully  paid,  and  the  zeal 
of  many  students  was  such  that  several  lessons 
were  not  too  many  for  them.  The  instruction 
appeared  also  to  be  of  a most  cheerful  kind.  The 
contemplation  of  this  singular  freak  of  nature, 
the  Striped  Pig,  was  plainly  attended  with  the 
most  enlivening  results.  A general  hilarity  per- 
vaded the  field,  and  the  masterly  evolutions  of 
the  county  troops  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
charms  of  the  scientific  wonder  in  the  tent 

The  sagacious  reader,  of  course,  guesses  the 
secret.  Had  he  been  on  the  field,  his  intelligent 
curiosity  would  have  drawn  him  with  the  crowd 
to  the  tent.  He  would  have  paid  the  modest 
entrance  fee.  He  would  then  have  passed  in 
and  have  seen  a youngling,  a pigling,  painted 
neatly  in  alternate  stripes  of  a decided  color,  and 
when  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  with  observ- 
ing it,  the  generous  proprietor  would  have  offer- 
ed him  a glass  of  the  best  New  England  or  rye, 
without  charge.  You  paid,  in  fact,  to  see  the  in- 
teresting animal,  and  the  manager  of  the  exhibi- 
tion 44  treated”  you.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  contest  between  the  restrictive  laws  and 
the  44  liquor  interest,”  had  you  been  as  quick  an 
observer  as  you  were  a true  friend  of  temperance, 
you  would  have  seen  that  interest  nimbly  out- 
witting the  law,  and  you  would  have  learned  of 
the  enemy  to  be  as  witty  as  he. 

Not  long  after  this  famous  exhibition  the  Easy 
Chair  was  in  a town  where  the  liquor  law  was 
very  strictly  enforced.  A company  of  gentlemen 
at  the  hotel  proposed  to  have  a glass  of  wine. 
They  descended  to  the  office,  and  one  of  their 
number  whispered  mysteriously  to  the  host.  There 
was  a responsive  light  of  intelligence  in  his  eye, 
and  a grave  and  urbane  shake  of  the  head.  He 
moved  from  behind  the  counter  and  passed  through 
a door,  and  the  company  of  gentlemen  followed 
him.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the  host  lighted 
a lantern.  He  then  opened  another  door,  and  de- 
scended a dark  staircase  into  a dark  cellar,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentlemen,  whose  conversation  be- 
gan to  falter.  Reaching  the  floor,  they  poked  and 
groped  in  the  dim  light  among  boxes  and  barrels 
and  amid  the  unsavory  smells  of  a cellar.  The 
host  paused  at  the  door  of  a little  room  and  un- 
locked it.  The  gentlemen  entered  with  him,  and 
he  turned  the  key  upon  the  inside.  An  obscure 
light  struggled  in  through  a oobwebbed  window 
at  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was  an  utterly  dis- 
mal closet,  with  nothing  in  it  but  two  old  flour 
barrels  standing  upright,  with  an  unplaned  board 
lying  across  them  as  a table,  on  which  stood  a 
black  bottle  and  half  a dozen  cloudy  tumblers. 
The  gentlemen  were  silent.  They  seemed  to  be 
a company  of  sneaking  conspirators.  Some  of 
them  drank  a little  wine.  Some  preferred  not  to 
drink  it  under  such  humiliating  circumstances. 
All  groped  back  again  through  the  cellar,  and 
emerged  into  the  cheerful  daylight  wiser  and 
sadder  men. 

Here  was  another  most  pregnant  hint  for  the 
knights  of  temperance.  It  was  plain  that  when 
the  law  had  driven  strong  drink  into  a damp  and 
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dingy  cellar  closet  where  its  use  had  lost  half  of 
its  danger  by  becoming  shameful  and  disgusting, 
a damaging  blow  had  been  struck  at  dram-drink- 
ing. If  such  drinking  could  be  dissociated  from 
brilliant  and  attractive  rooms,  convenient  of  ac- 
cess, and  daunting  their  tinsel  splendor  upon  the 
street  like  other  wantons  and  decoyers,  half  the 
danger  to  young  men  would  be  avoided.  They 
do  not  especially  care  to  drink.  But  it  is  so  easi- 
ly done,  and  done  in  such  gay  society,  that  before 
they  are  aware  they  are  thralls  to  an  appetite  as 
insidious  and  fatal  as  the  perfume  of  Rappacci- 
nfs  flower.  Banish  the  opportunity  to  a dismal 
cellar,  brand  dram-drinking  as  illicit,  disgraceful, 
sneaking,  and  a great  victory  would  be  won. 
This,  as  the  Easy  Chair  is  assured  by  temperance 
advocates,  is  the  object  of  prohibitory  laws.  They 
are  not  intended  for  the  reform  of  old  topers, 
they  are  to  prevent  the  growth  of  new.  They 
aim  to  diminish  dram-drinking  by  making  it  dis- 
reputable and  difficult. 

Why  do  not  those  advocates  learn  of  their  own 
wisdom?  They  would  limit  dram-drinking  by 
depriving  it  of  attractiveness.  Why  do  they  not 
stimulate  temperance  by  making  it  attractive? 
The  Genius  of  Temperance  is  apt  to  appear  to 
the  dram-drinker  in  one  of  two  forms— either 
that  of  the  religious  zealot,  who  opens  the  door  of 
the  bright  warm  bar-room  on  a winter  evening, 
looks  gloomily  in,  and  says,  tersely,  44  You’re  all 

going  to or  in  that  of  the  constable,  who 

says,  in  effect,  44  You  sha’n’t  drink.”  These  re- 
marks are  addressed  to  poor  people  whose  homes 
arc  not  inviting.  What  alternative  is  offered  to 
them  ? If  you  send  them  out  of  the  bar-room  for 

fear  of , where  shall  they  go  ? If  you  take 

them  legally  by  the  collar,  and  turn  them  into  the 
street*  will  they  find  it  pleasanter  than  the  room 
from  which  they  are  expelled  ? Now,  is  it  not 
wise  for  those  who  by  liquor  laws  are  trying  to 
send  the  bar-room  into  a dark  damp  cellar,  and  to 
make  it  disagreeable  in  every  way,  to  provide  in 
its  place  a resort  which  shall  be  agreeable  in  ev- 
ery way?  If  a very  large  part  of  the  money 
which  is  expended  for  lectures  and  papers  and 
tracts  upon  the  evils  of  dram-drinking  were  de- 
voted to  maintaining  resorts  pleasanter  and  more 
attractive  than  the  corner  grocery  and  the  brill- 
iant  bar-room,  the  good  cause  would  certainly 
prosper  no  less  than  now.  That  would  be  putting 
the  wits  of  temperance  men  against  the  dram  in- 
terest, as  the  striped  pig  was  the  wit  of  the  dram 
interest  against  temperance.  It  would  be  push- 
ing home  the  victory  won  by  sending  the  bar 
down  cellar,  because  for  every  forlorn  loiterer 
whose  home  is  but  a cold,  dark,  desolate  cham- 
ber it  would  provide  a cheerful  and  attractive 
parlor,  with  games,  papers,  pipes,  and  innocent 
drinks. 

This  would  be  legitimately  fighting  the  devjl 
with  his  own  weapons.  It  would  be  a kind  of 
44  moral  suasion”  which  the  severest  advocate  of 
severe  laws  could  not  deprecate.  It  would  be 
the  introduction  of  a kindly  wisdom  into  a move- 
ment which  often  Beems  cold  as  the  water  it  re- 
veres. The  Genius  of  Drams  would  be  balked 
and  bewildered  by  an  attack  which  borrowed  its 
tactics  from  his  own.  Undoubtedly  it  would  take 
money  and  time  and  trouble.  But  a community 
which  is  not  ready  to  pay  that  price  for  temper- 
ance is  not  vet  ready  to  buy.  Preaching  the 
wickedness  or  dram-drinking,  and  enforcing  pro- 


hibition even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  will  not 
be  so  efficient  an  assault  as  turning  the  flank  of 
the  enemy  by  making  other  resorts  for  recreation 
cheaper  and  pleasanter  than  dram-shops. 

A bright  little  article  in  the  New  York  Timet 
recently  commented,  with  good-humored  satire, 
upon  the  American  ladies  who  go  abroad,  and 
presently  come  home  calling  44  coal”  44  coals,”  and 
41  really”  44  weally,”  and  remarking  that  a friend  is 
very  much  44  cut  up”  by  the  loss  of  a child.  In 
other  years  this  kind  of  American  lady  or  gentle- 
man returned  and  informed  its  friends  that  the 
club  dinner  was  44  awfully  jolly,”  that  Mrs.  Stom- 
acher’s new  crimson  velvet  was  44  stunning,”  and 
that  the  young  Viscount  Lewith  was  44  just  the 
nicest  person  in  the  world.”  The  Times  points 
out  that  all  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  English 
language  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  little  lady 
has  been  to  a few  dinners  and  country-houses  in 
England,  and  has  remembered  to  imitate  only  the 
least  desirable  expressions  current  in  conversa- 
tion. This  effect  of  the  oppression  of  foreign 
“grandeur”  is  comical.  Imitation  is  undoubt- 
edly homage,  and  the  London  dandy  who  says 
“weally”  and  “fealleawe”  must  have  a certain 
gratified  but  contemptuous  amusement  in  hear- 
ing the  American  snob  imitating  his  affectation. 

The  imitation  of  English  affectations,  as  well 
as  of  better  English  things,  is  not  new.  It  is  not 
very  many  years  since  the  praise  of  a young  gen- 
tleman’s manners  that  they  were  “so  English” 
was  most  grateful.  The  English  manner  was 
then  apparently  supposed  to  be  a supercilious  In- 
difference. Surtoui , pas  de  zeley  was  the  true 
gospel  of  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis 
had  mentioned  that  in  English  society  44  scenes” 
were  vulgar  to  the  last  degree ; so  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  American  gentleman  to  part  with  h}s 
friend,  setting  out  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  as 
if  he  were  passing  him  upon  the  street,  and  to 
receive  his  most  intimate  companion  after  long 
absence  in  foreign  lands  as  if  he  had  parted  with 
him  at  breakfast.  The  same  feeling  that  eschew- 
ed 44  scenes”  also  condemned  warmth  or  amplitude 
of  expression.  “How  do,  old  feller  I”  was  the 
maximum  of  ardor  in  greeting.  If  you  had  been 
on  your  travels,  Mont  Blanc  was  jolly,  and  Sor- 
rento was  nice.  Things  did  very  well.  Of  course 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  a fuss.  No  gen- 
tleman does.  But  the  world  was  rather  a bore. 
A cock-fight,  to  be  sure,  or  a shot  at  pigeons, 
might  be  worth  attention.  But  never  mind; 
’twas  all  right. 

This  was  a most  ludicrous  effect  of  going 
abroad.  But  it  is  very  much  older  than  our 
time  and  its  travellers.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  speaks 
of  the  young  Englishmen  of  his  day  who  came 
home  from  the  Continent 44  full  of  disguisements, 
not  only  of  apparel,  but  of  our  countenances,  as 
though  the  credit  of  a traveller  stood  all  upon 
his  outside.”  He  adds  a prophecy,  which  Shakes- 
peare made  haste  to  fulfill  to  the  very  letter. 
Sidney  says,  in  1578,  “I  think,  ere  it  be  long, 
like  the  mountebanks  in  Italy,  we  travellers  shall 
be  made  sport  of  in  comedies.”  Twenty  years 
afterward  Shakespeare  makes  Rosalind  say,  in 
As  you  IAJce  Uy  “Farewell,  monsieur  traveller: 
Look  you,  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ; disable 
all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country ; be  out  of 
love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for 
making  you  that  countenance  you  are ; or  I will 
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scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a gondola.71  There  ! 
have  been  American  gentlemen  who  after  a turn 
in  Europe  have  returned  with  a slight  foreign  ! 
accent  in  their  speech.  Indeed,  so  subtle  and 
controlling  is  the  foreign  influence,  as  Sidney  and 
Shakespeare  saw  it  in  their  England,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether  Jefferson  was  wrong  in 
insisting  that  no  American  minister  should  live 
abroad  more  than  seven  years,  because  in  that 
time  he  was  unconsciously  alienated  in  feeling  I 
from  his  own  country.  The  English  diplomatic 
service  opens  a career  in  which,  while  the  minis- 
ter resides  continuously  abroad,  he  rises  by  pro- 
motion from  one  court  to  another.  But  when  a 
British  minister  of  high  standing  and  long  serv- 
ice was  in  company  with  a sagacious  citizen  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  the  citi- 
zen remarked  that  he  was  a most  excellent  man, 
but  that  he  did  not  represent  England. 

We  Americans  are  not  usually  backward  in  as- 
serting the  greatness  and  superiority  of  our  own 
country,  and  it  is  doubtless  a reactionary  feeling 
from  this  vulgar  boasting  which  leads  many  Amer- 
icans to  the  other  extreme.  Lest  they  should  be 
thought  to  be  of  the  gross  herd  who  brag  and 
swagger  about  America,  they  depreciate  it,  and 
by  identifying  that  grossness  with  Americanism, 
they  not  only  stimulate  their  own  repugnance, 
but  they  feed  that  of  the  foreigner.  He  natural- 
ly says  that  if  intelligent  and  well-bred  Americans 
recoil  from  their  own  country,  and  are  evidently 
a little  ashamed  of  it,  it  is  even  worse  than  has 
been  represented.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  mis- 
chiefs for  which  such  Americans  are  responsible. 
The  truth  is  that  in  the  reasonable  and  not  the 
vulgar  feeling  in  regard  to  the  greatness  of  our 
own  country  lies  the  secret  of  the  sclf-confidence 
which  is  indispensable  to  really  good  manners. 
It  is  not  the  insolent  assumption  that  America  is 
in  every  way  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  coun- 
tries, but  the  conviction  that  it  is  certainly  the 
peer  of  the  best,  which  will  give  an  American  the 
proper  equipoise  against  the  self-assertion  of  oth- 
er nationalities. 

There  is,  however,  a more  complete  and  a per- 
fect security,  and  that  is,  not  a just  respect  for 
his  country,  but  for  himself.  Then  in  every  com- 
pany he  will  be  easily  at  home. 

In  commenting  upon  the  verdict  in  the  case  of 
the  Ashtabula  disaster,  the  Easy  Chair  suggest- 
ed that  the  only  practicable  remedy  against  such 
catastrophes  lies  in  prompt  and  vigorous  suits 
and  exemplary  damages.  This  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  road  were 
primarily  responsible,  and  that  they  could  be 
reached  effectually  only  through  the  pocket.  It 
carried  with  it,  also,  a covert  implication  that 
there  was  a criminal  carelessness  which  merited 
the  severest  penalty.  A friend  who  is  thorough- 
ly informed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  Ashtabula  case, 
and  who  speaks  with  accurate  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  the  Lake  Shore  road, 
tells  the  Easy  Chair  that  it  has  done  great  injus- 
tice both  to  the  railroad  company  as  a body  and 
to  certain  individuals  who  were  held  to  be  pecul- 
iarly responsible  for  the  calamity.  This  friend 
states — what  is  certainly  not  generally  known, 
and  is  most  creditable  to  the  management  of  the 
road,  and  what,  also,  entirely  relieves  it  from  any 
charge  of  indifference  made  or  implied  by  the 
Easy  Chair  or  any  other  critic — that  the  railroad 


officers,  without  waiting  for  any  legal  action,  have 
been  paying,  ever  since  the  day  of  the  catastrophe, 
as  heavy  damages  as  any  court  would  allow  to  the 
wounded  and  to  the  families  of  the  dead.  They 
have  even  sent  agents  to  distant  States  to  those 
families  which  were  left  destitute,  with  the  full 
amount  of  the  indemnity  which  a successful  law- 
suit would  have  secured  them.  The  accident 
will  probably  cost  the  road  more  than  half  a mill- 
ion of  dollars,  besides  the  immense  loss  of  repu- 
tation. 

More  than  this,  the  chief  managers  of  the  road 
are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  honor  and  of  edu- 
cated conscience,  who  would  suffer  as  keenly  as 
any  men  could  suffer  at  so  terrible  a catastrophe. 
One  of  their  number,  indeed,  the  late  Mr.  Collins, 
was  driven  mad  by  the  thought  that  thirty  years 
of  unquestioned  fidelity  and  success  apparently 
availed  nothing  whatever  in  public  estimation 
when  the  casualty  occurred.  It  is  monstrous  to 
assume,  urges  this  friend — as  the  Easy  Chair  did 
— that  such  men  do  not  care  whether  their  bridges 
fall,  and  their  trains  are  wrecked,  and  hundreds 
of  lives  are  lost,  and  that  the  only  way  to  teach 
them  common-sense  and  common  humanity  is  to 
fine  the  road  heavily. 

The  same  friend,  who  speaks  with  the  authori- 
ty of  ample  personal  knowledge,  also  states  that 
our  condemnation  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Stone, 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury,  is  especial- 
ly unjust.  He  says  that  the  verdict  was  founded 
mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  discharged  employes 
of  the  road,  who  w ere  dismissed  with  good  rea- 
son. Against  their  testimony,  however,  was  that 
of  eminent  engineers  like  General  Carrington, 
Mr.  Morton,  and  others.  Mr.  Stone  had  had  a 
lifetime  of  experience  in  bridge  and  railway  build- 
ing. He  was  certainly  an  engineer  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  of  approved  skill.  The  best  engineers 
thought  the  bridge  a good  one  until  it  fell.  Then 
it  was  not  difficult  to  testify  that  if  it  had  been 
built  differently  it  might  not  have  fallen. 

**  Of  coarse,”  says  our  friend, 11  you  have  the  conclu- 
sive answer, ' The  bridge  fell.’  But  it  will  add  nothing 
to  our  stock  of  information  as  to  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent such  calamities  in  future,  to  assume  that  it  fell 
for  the  reasons  alleged— because  Mr.  Stone  did  not 
take  somebody’s  advice,  because  people  are  lax  about 
suing  railroads  for  damages,  because  Mr.  Collins  did 
not  inspect  the  bridge,  or  because  the  managers  of  the 
road  care  nothing  for  human  life.” 

However  just  or  unjust  the  comments  of  the 
Easy  Chair  may  have  been,  it  can  not  regret  that 
they  have  been  the  occasion  of  eliciting  this  evi- 
dence of  the  really  careful  management  of  the 
road,  and  of  the  high  character  of  those  to  Whom 
the  .public  have  naturally  turned  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  catastrophe. 

Tnx  Easy  Chair  has  space  for  but  a word 
about  the  dedication  of  the  Halleck  statue  in 
Central  Park.  It  was  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble and  beautiful  of  such  occasions.  The  day 
was  perfect  May ; and  the  presence  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  of  Halleck’s  fellow  - singer  Bryant, 
with  the  tender  poem  of  Whittier  and  the  elo- 
quent and  admirable  address  of  Mr.  Butler,  gave 
the  event  peculiar  significance.  It  was  not  so 
much  homage  to  the  pleasant  poet  whose  verses 
arc  familiar  to  every  American  as  it  was  a rec- 
ognition of  the  poet  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
state.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  and  Humboldt 
were  already  commemorated  in  the  Park,  but 
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Halleck’s  is  the  first  statue  of  an  American  poet 
raised  under  such  auspices.  Could  he  who  so 
loved  New  York  have  foreseen  such  a tribute,  in 
such  a spot,  on  such  a day,  under  such  auspices, 


and  in  the  approving  presence  of  so  vast  a throng 
of  New  Yorkers,  he  would  almost  have  prayed 
for  his  nunc  dimittis  that  the  happy  day  might 
dawn. 


(Mar's  librartj  lUtorii. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Challenger  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  made  up  by  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N.,  of  the 
Engineering  Department,  from  his  daily  journals. 
The  object  of  this  cruise  round  the  world  was 
not  the  discovery  of  new  continents  or  islands, 
but  the  exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
After  two  .brief  attempts  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  explore  the  ocean  bed  by  the  Lightning 
(1868)  and  by  the  Porcupine  (1869-70),  the  ChaL 
Unger , a corvette  of  2000  tons  and  400  horse- 
power, was  assigned  to  a long  cruise— one  which 
actually  lasted  from  15th  November,  1878,  to 
12th  June,  1876.  The  course  pursued  was  from 
the  Thames  River  to  Gibraltar ; across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  West  Indies ; north  to  Halifax ; thence 
south  again  to  the  Bermudas ; across  the  Atlan- 
tic again  to  the  Canary  Isles  and  the  Cape  Verd 
Isles;  thence  southwest  to  the  coast  of  South 
America ; back  again  through  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  thence  by  a 
crooked  route  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Aus- 
tralia, reaching  en  route  a point  as  far  south  as 
66°  to  70°  latitude ; from  Australia  to  New  Zea- 
land; back  again  to  Australia;  back  and  forth 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago,  touching  at  Hong- 
Rong;  thence,  still  by  a circuitous  route,  across 
the  Pacific ; and  so,  via  Cape  Horn,  home  again. 
Such  a tour  gave  to  the  author,  if  not  a thorough, 
at  least  a wide,  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
his  book  may  be  characterized  as  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  all  nations.  He  gives  a brief  account 
of  the  apparatus  provided  for  the  dredging  and 
deep-sea  soundings,  but  leaves  the  scientific  re- 
sults of  the  explorations  to  be  given  hereafter 
by  Sir  Charles  W.  Thomson,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  scientific  staff  was  placed.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  though  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  give  detailed  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  any  one  locality  or  people,  we  know  of 
no  book  which  covers  an  equal  amount  of  ground, 
or  introduces  the  reader  to  so  many  and  so  vari- 
ous scenes. 

Charles  Kingsley : His  Letters  and  Memoirs  of 
his  Life , edited  by  his  Wife  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.),  is  presented  to  American  readers  in  an 
abridged  edition,  two  volumes  reduced  to  one. 
The  work  of  abridgment  was  the  last  literary  la- 
bor of  the  lamented  Edward  Seymour.  Nothing 
else  need  be  said  as  an  assurance  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  work  has  been  well  done. 
The  result  will  be  to  bring  within  the  reading  of 
the  American  public  a life  which  is  full  both  of 
instruction  and  of  inspiration,  but  which  only  a 
few  would  have  read  in  the  larger  edition.  Canon 
Kingsley  was  a rare  man,  and  the  story  of  his  life 
at  once  humiliates  and  inspires.  He  possessed  the 
physique  of  an  English  athlete,  the  spirituality  of 
a mediaeval  mystic,  and  the  love  for  humanity  of 
a modern  philanthropist  He  was  a Churchman 
without  being  an  ecclesiastic,  a freethinker  with- 
out being  a skeptic,  and  a humanitarian  without 
being  a doctrinaire.  The  record  of  his  life  is  re- 
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markable  for  the  amount  of  work  which  he  ac- 
complished, but  this  is  not  its  most  remarkable 
characteristic.  Other  men  have  been,  perhaps, 
as  industrious,  and  achieved  as  much  as  he ; that 
which  strikes  us  as  the  central  fact  of  his  life,  as 
the  illuminating  centre,  making  it  all  to  glow,  is 
the  unconscious  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  per- 
vaded it.  He  was  a man  of  rare  mental  and 
physical  power.  His  temperament  made  him 
eager  for  the  fray ; he  was  by  nature  a warrior ; 
a Samson  who  delighted  in  feats  of  strength  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  them ; a man  of  large 
resource,  and  of  consciousness  of  resource.  He 
lived,  too,  in  a time  of  battle,  when  England  was 
all  aflame  with  agitation ; and  he  felt  keenly  the 
wrongs  which  a defective  social  organization  in- 
flicted upon  the  working  people,  and  saw  clearly 
the  blunders  into  which  the  selfishness  and  the 
self-conceit  of  their  leaders  were  bringing  them. 
He  could  write  a placard  to  be  posted  on  the  walls 
of  London  whose  nervous  eloquence  made  it  read 
by  the  thousands.  He  could  speak  in  a church 
or  hall  in  London  to  an  excited  throng  and  turn 
the  current  of  their  passionate  feeling  from  the 
dangerous  course  in  which  it  was  rushing.  Not 
only  he  could  do  these  things,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
doing  of  them.  And  yet  he  could  go  quietly 
down  to  his  little  country  parish  at  Eversley  and 
there  devote  himself  to  the  detailed  work  of  a 
country  rector,  living  on  a small  salary  in  a di- 
lapidated house,  with  uncongenial  society,  preach- 
ing to  a small  congregation,  and  devoting  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  house-to-house 
visitation.  It  was  a most  uncongenial  parish. 
Before  his  coming  to  Eversley  the  church  serv- 
ices had  been  utterly  neglected — often,  for  trifling 
cause,  were  omitted.  He  found  the  ale-houses 
full  and  the  church  empty.  The  confirmation 
classes  were  accustomed  to  go  over  to  a distant 
parish,  and  confirmation  time  was  made  an  occa- 
sion for  junketing,  and  often  for  dissipation  and 
drunkenness.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
there  was  not  a man  or  woman  among  the  labor- 
ing class  who  could  read  or  write.  The  farmers’ 
sheep  were  turned  to  browse  in  the  neglected 
church-yard.  Communion  was  celebrated  only 
three  times  a year;  the  alms  were  collected  in 
an  old  wooden  saucer;  a cracked  kitchen  basin 
inside  the  font  held  the  water  for  baptism ; the 
altar  was  covered  by  a moth-eaten  cloth ; one  old 
broken  chair  stood  beside  it ; and  so  conservative 
were  the  church-wardens  that  the  new  rector  was 
for  many  years  obliged  to  provide  the  wine  for 
the  monthly  communion  out  of  his  own  pocket 
Yet  here  a man  who  had  the  capacities  of  a re- 
former, of  an  orator,  of  a pamphleteer,  of  a novelist, 
of  a poet — perhaps  we  might  also  say  of  a politician 
and  a statesman — spent  the  greater  proportion 
of  his  life  labors,  visiting  in  the  week  from  house 
to  house,  going  sometimes  five  or  six  times  a day 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  or  the  dying ; maintain- 
ing cottage  readings  and  neighborhood  devotion- 
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&1  meetings ; talking  with  the  whips  and  the  stable- 
men  of  a neighboring  estate ; reading  by  the  hour 
together  to  an  old  woman  too  blind  to  see  to  read 
herself — in  short,  doing  all  that  detailed  parish 
work  which  men  of  much  smaller  abilities  than 
himself  would  account  drudgery,  and  doing  it 
with  a hearty  enthusiasm  and  a genuine  interest, 
as  though  his  eye  had  never  seen  a wider  horizon, 
his  ambition  had  never  felt  the  spur  to  a larger 
work,  or  his  powers  the  capability  to  do  it.  The 
story  of  so  Christian  a life  ought  to  be  at  least  in 
every  parish  library,  and  any  church  which  sees 
that  its  pastor  is  supplied  with  this  book  will  find 
more  than  a recompense  in  the  increased  earnest- 
ness and  consecration  of  his  parochial  labors.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  book  is  valuable  as  a 
historical  contribution,  for  it  gives  an  interior 
view  of  that  period  of  conflict  in  Great  Britain 
which  was  only  saved  by  the  solid  common-sense 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  becoming  a period 
of  revolution. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  Troy  have 
awakened  a general  interest  in  Grecian  antiquities. 
The  war  in  the  East  has  turned  many  thoughts  to 
modern  Greece.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  in  his  Rambles 
and  Studies  in  Greece  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  intro- 
duces the  American  reader  both  to  the  antiquities 
of  the  Greece  that  is  past  and  to  the  life  of  the 
Greece  that  is  present.  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  made 
a study  of  Grecian  character,  history,  and  litera- 
ture. His  pages  give  not  the  crude  impressions 
of  an  uninformed  traveller,  but  the  well-digested 
conclusions  of  a careful  and  trustworthy  schol- 
ar. The  illustrations,  from  photographs,  of  Gre- 
cian ruins  and  marvels  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume.  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  not  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Grecian  character.  He  speaks 
in  honest  and  sharp  though  kindly  criticism  of 
the  Grecian  defects.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  his 
work  gives  us  a pleasant  impression  of  the  mod- 
ern Greek,  and  a brighter  and  better  hope  for 
his  future  than  we  had  before  entertained.  He 
acoounts  the  modem  Greeks  vastly  more  intelli- 
gent, more  peaceable,  and  more  civilized  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro, 
and  he  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  best 
method  o'  settlement  for  the  Eastern  question 
would  be  the  organization  of  a new  Macedonian 
kingdom,  with  an  enlargement  of  the  boundaries 
of  Greece,  and  with  Constantinople  for  its  capi- 
tal. Mr.  Mahaffy  is  not,  however,  a republican. 
He  does  not  believe  in  self-government  for  all 
people.  He  even  insists  upon  it  that 44  hardly  any 
nations  in  the  world  are  fit  for  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment,” and  maintains  that 44  the  best  form  of 
rule  for  them  [the  Greeks]  would  be  an  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  dictator,  like  old  Pittacus, 
chosen,  as  the  king  was,  by  themselves,  but  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  country  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.”  Mr.  Mahaffy’s 
descriptions  of  Greek  scenery  are  picturesque  and 
graphic ; and  whether  the  reader  agrees  with  his 
conception  of  Greek  character  or  not,  he  will  at 
least  concede  that  the  author  has  shown  consider- 
able power  as  a portrait  painter  in  depicting  it. 
— The  Harpers  add  to  their  44  Half-hour  Series,” 
mentioned  last  month,  Epochs  of  English  History , 
a series  of  books  narrating  the  history  of  En- 
gland at  successive  epochs.  The  eight  volumes 
of  this  series  trace  the  history  of  England  from 
the  rime  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  down  to 
1876.  They  are  prepared  by  different  authors, 


are  written  in  a simple  and  easy  style,  deal  with 
the  important  facts,  omitting  dry  and  unimport 
tant  details,  concern  themselves  rather  with  the 
internal  and  constitutional  progress  of  England 
than  with  mere  military  events,  except  as  the  lat- 
ter bear  on  the  former,  and  are  generally  adapted 
not  only  to  beginners,  but  also  to  busy  men  who 
desire  to  obtain  or  to  recall  a knowledge  of  those 
essential  facts  in  English  history  without  which 
no  American  rightly  apprehends  the  history  or 
even  the  political  character  of  his  own  land. — Mr. 
John  M.  Gould’s  little  book,  How  to  Camp  Out 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  is,  first  of  all,  of  a 
size  such  that  it  can  easily  go  in  the  overcoat 
pocket.  The  amateur  can  therefore  carry  it  with 
him  for  ready  reference.  It  wastes  no  words  in 
eloquent  descriptions  of  the  glories  of  nature,  the 
exhilaration  which  life  in  the  woods  affords,  the 
health  of  out-of-door  life,  etc.,  but  is  wholly  de- 
voted to  practical  advice.  It  is  a camp  hand-book. 
In  it  the  author  tells  us  how  to  get  ready,  what  we 
may  take,  what  we  must  take,  and  what  we  must 
do  without;  how  to  pack  and  how  to  carry;  what 
clothing  to  wear ; what  cooking  utensils  are  need- 
ed, and  how  to  use  them ; how  to  march  with  the 
least  suffering  and  fatigue;  how  to  select  a camp- 
ing ground,  and  how  to  put  a camp  on  it ; together 
with  much  miscellaneous  advice,  as  on  the  care  of 
lady  companions,  keeping  a diary,  treatment  of 
special  cases  of  accident  and  disease,  and  the  like. 
The  few  simple  illustrations  help  to  make  clear 
the  author’s  meaning.  He  writes  evidently  from 
a large  experience;  his  directions  are  sensible ; he 
puts  much  wisdom  in  few  words;  and  his  book 
is  to  be  cordially  commended  to  all  who  are  in- 
clined to  try  practically  the  merits  of  this  health- 
ful and  economical  method  of  spending  a sum- 
mer’s vacation. — J.  W.  Bouton  reproduces  in  this 
country,  from  the  French,  Le  Costume  Historique, 
a quarto  containing  five  hundred  pictures,  three 
hundred  in  colors,  gold  and  silver,  two  hundred 
in  cameo.  The  illustrations  are  accompanied 
with  brief  explanatory  matter.  The  range  cov- 
ered is  very  large,  including  all  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  nations.  Together  with  costumes  are 
some  rich  interiors,  and  some  illustrations  of  an- 
cient manners  and  customs.  The  work  is  beauti- 
fully done ; the  printing  in  colors  particularly  is 
of  a kind  not  to  be  seen  outside  of  France.  There 
is  an  accuracy  of  treatment  and  a delicacy  of 
tone  and  of  shading  which  give  to  the  plates  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  colored  by  hand. 
The  pictures  come  in  portfolios  or  loose  sheets. 
Both  to  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  the  work 
will  be  one  of  peculiar  attractiveness  and  value. 

Mar's  White  Witch,  by  G.  Douglas  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  a story  composed  of  somewhat  com- 
mon experiences,  as  is  real  life — love,  falsehood, 
separation,  reconciliation.  But  the  common  is 
not  commonplace,  and  the  story  of  Celia’s  love 
and  hate,  Captain  Mar’s  love  and  jealousy,  and 
Denis’s  love  and  trustfulness  is  so  wrought  out 
as  to  keep  alive  alternate  emotions  of  indigna- 
tion, of  pity,  of  hope,  of  sorrow,  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  We  may  almost  say  that  the  story  is  sim- 
ply one  of  love,  and  we  suBpect  that  the  author’s 
design,  though  it  is  successfully  veiled  in  the  dra- 
matic play  of  the  story,  has  been  to  show  how 
love,  working  with  various  elements  of  character, 
and  variously  trained,  directed,  developed,  may 
produce  any  experience,  from  hate  to  tenderness, 
from  falsehood  to  fidelity,  from  misery  the  deep- 
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eet  to  joy  the  moet  supreme. — That  Lass  o’  Low - 
rie’t,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.),  is  not  written  merely  to 
entertain,  and  will  not  be  read  merely  for  enter- 
tainment The  scene  is  laid  in  a Lancashire 
mining  town.  The  authoress  writes  in  a hearty 
and  genuine  sympathy  with  the  mining  folk. 
Without  losing  any  thing  of  her  own  delicacy 
and  refinement,  without  blurring  her  pages  with 
coarseness  or  vulgarity,  she  pictures  graphically 
their  rude  life  and  its  effect  on  character.  She 
has  given  the  dialect  perfectly;  the  Scotch  of 
Walter  Scott  is  not  a more  faithful  reproduc- 
tion. Her  Christian  sympathies  have  taught  her, 
and  she  teaches  finely,  how  Christian  work  is  to 
be  carried  on  among  a people  hardened  by  toil 
and  imbittered  by  sorrow.  The  development  of 
Joan  from  a rude  but  strong  pit-girl  to  a noble 
type  of  womanhood  is  admirably  effected  with- 
out taxing  the  reader’s  credulity  by  violating  the 
laws  of  human  nature.  The  book  is  full  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  play  of  contrasted  charac- 
ter— Joan  and  Liz,  the  self-denying  curate  and 
the  self-satisfied  rector,  the  “ little  parson”  and 
the  strong  engineer,  lire.  Burnett,  as  those  of 
our  readers  know  who  have  read  her  short  stories 
published  in  this  Magazine,  has  the  dramatist’s 
power,  and  without  inventing  unnatural  incidents, 
or  even  extraordinary  situations,  allows  the  life 
which  she  describes  to  tell  Its  own  story  without 
interpretations  or  interpolations  from  herself. — 
Mr.W.  H.  H.  Murray,  in  the  Adirondack  Tales  ( The 
Golden  Rule  Publishing  Co.),  has  written  a book 
so  much  in  advance  of  his  previous  Adventures 
«n  the  Wilderness  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
it  as  emanating  from  the  same  hand.  He  takes 
us  into  the  Adirondacks ; he  introduces  us  to  a 
pure  child  of  nature’s  school — a trapper  whose 
God  is  the  one  whom  the  solitudes  have  taught 
him  to  adore,  whose  religion  is  one  of  reverence, 
of  love,  of  purity  of  thought  and  life.  He  intro- 
duces us  to  nature  herself,  and  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a true  lover,  sketches  her  in  her  various 
moods.  To  read  this  book  is  like  spending  a 
week  in  the  wild  itself.  The  “ Story  that  the 
Keg  told  me”  is  thoroughly  unique  in  conception. 
This  ministry  of  nature  to  a miser’s  heart,  and 
his  conversion  in  God’s  first  temple  and  through 
the  unspoken  word,  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
improbable  by  the  theological  critic,  but  it  will 
not  seem  so  to  the  imagination,  whatever  philos- 
ophy may  say  to  it.  The  three  characters  in  the 
second  sketch  are  admirably  set  off  against  each 
other,  and  we  hope  we  may  meet  again,  in  a story 
that  shall  be  less  of  a sketch  and  more  of  a ro- 
mance, Henry  Herbert,  John  Norton,  and  “the 
man  that  didn’t  know  much.” — Juliet's  Guardian 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  one  of  those  English 
love  stories  which  only  English  society  could  pro- 
duce, but  with  which  American  novel-readers  de- 
light to  harrow  up  their  feelings. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort , by  Theodore  Martin  (D.  Appleton  and 
Co.),  carries  the  story  of  his  life  from  1848  to 
1864.  It  will  be  of  greater  interest  than  the 
preceding  volume  to  the  student  of  political  his- 
tory, and  of  less  interest  to  feminine  readers ; it 
is  less  taken  up  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Prince  and  the  Queen,  and  more  with  public  af- 
fairs. The  revolution  in  France,  the  threaten- 
ing of  socialistic  difficulties  in  Germany,  the 
Inah  problem,  the  great  Exhibition,  the  East- 


ern question,  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to  England, 
are  among  the  subjects  with  which  the  Prince 
concerned  himself,  and  respecting  which  we  get 
in  this  volume  much  information  not  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  histories. — We  are  glad  to  record 
the  fact  that  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  have 
published  a new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Forsyth’s 
Life  of  Cicero , the  two  volumes  in  one.  This 
is  quite  the  best  life  of  the  great  orator.  The 
author,  while  an  admirer  of  Cicero’s  genius,  is  not 
insensible  to  his  faults ; his  work  is  neither  & 
critique,  a panegyric,  nor  an  apology.  His  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  life  are  admirable  both  for  ac- 
curate scholarship  and  for  artistic  excellence. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff’s  Creeds  of  Christendom  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  will  be  chiefly  attractive  and 
chiefly  valuable  to  the  professional  student.  Its 
bulk,  if  not  its  theme,  will  prevent  it  from  finding 
many  readers  outside  the  range  of  ecclesiastics 
students.  Yet  it  deserves  to  rank  among  the  moet 
important  contributions  of  the  age  in  the  realm 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  its  character  should 
make  it  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  development  of  religious  thought.  It 
consist  of  three  volumes — the  first  a history  of 
the  creeds  of  Christendom,  the  two  others  a col- 
lection of  those  creeds,  including  all  the  impor- 
tant symbols  of  doctrine  of  the  Romish,  the  Greek, 
and  the  various  Reformed  churches.  Such  a com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
has  never  before  been  attempted ; such  a library 
of  creeds  and  confessions  has  never  been  pub- 
lished together.  The  creeds  and  confessions  are 
given  in  the  original  languages,  with  translations 
for  the  convenience  of  the  English  reader. 

Dr.  Schaff  begins  his  history  with  the  Bible, 
and  endeavors  to  make  out  a list  of  Scripture  con- 
fessions ; but  these  are  for  the  most  part  only 
such  individual  utterances  as  those  of  Nathanaei, 
Peter,  and  the  eunuch,  or  such  embodiments  of 
doctrine  as  are  found  in  single  passages  in  the 
epistles.  No  one  of  them  is  emblazoned  on  the 
banner  of  a church,  or  made  the  condition  pre- 
cedent to  admission  into  its  communion ; no  one 
of  them  can  be  characterized  as  even  intended 
as  a summary  of  all  important  religious  truth  in 
a narrow  compass.  The  earliest  creed,  as  it  is 
still  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  catholic,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Apostles’  Creed.  It  derives 
its  title  from  a curious  but  long  since  exploded  le- 
gend, that  it  was  composed  by  the  apostles  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  each  apostle  con- 
tributing one  declaration  of  doctrine.  In  fact,  it 
was  a growth  of  nearly  five  centuries,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  and  instructive  part  of  Dr.  SchaiFs 
work  is  the  tracing  of  this  growth,  in  successive 
generations  and  through  successive  confessions, 
from  the  baptismal  creed  of  Irenmus  to  the  pres- 
ent and  perfected  form,  which  it  did  not  reach  till 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Apostles’ 
Creed,  the  simplest  of  all  doctrinal  statements  now 
extant,  is  really  little  more  than  a summary  of  the 
facts  of  Christ’s  life  and  death,  and  the  most  es- 
sential truths  of  his  future  re-appearing — truths 
held  in  common  by  all  Christendom,  papal  and 
Protestant,  orthodox  and  Unitarian.  In  this  creed 
there  is  no  attempt  to  formulate  any  statement 
respecting  the  Trinity — a simple  faith  in  God  the 
Father,  in  Christ  as  His  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  suffices ; there  is  no  attempt  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  atonement — a confession  of  faith  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  all ; there  is  no  attempt 
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to  express  a conclusion  respecting  the  doom  of 
the  wicked ; and  there  is  no  hint  of  those  damna- 
tory clauses  which  grew  up  in  the  later  creeds 
out  of  bitter  controversies.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  conflicts,  in  which  the  combatants  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  tongue  as  a weapon,  re- 
specting the  character  of  Christ  and  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  given  rise  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  which  is  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  ex- 
clude Arians  from  fellowship  in  the  Church ; then 
followed  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  adds  to 
an  incomprehensible  definition  of  the  Trinity  the 
sanction  of  a declaration  that  no  one  can  be  saved 
who  does  not  think  according  to  its  unthinkable 
propositions.  Twelve  centuries  then  passed  away 
with  no  material  addition  to  the  formal  creed — 
centuries  of  little  real  mental  independence  or 
mental  activity.  During  those  twelve  centuries 
the  doctrines  of  papal  authority,  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  the  adoration  of  images,  transubstan- 
tiation,  purgatory,  and  penance  all  grew  up  in  the 
Roman  Church.  But  not  until  Luther,  the  re- 
forming monk,  began  his  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
dead  wood  from  the  tree,  that  it  might  bring  forth 
fruit,  was  any  endeavor  made  to  incorporate  the 
faith  of  the  Romish  Church  in  a formal  creed ; 
while  this  very  endeavor,  and  its  success  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  gave  rise  in  time  to  a 
resolute  purpose  by  the  reformers  to  define,  with 
at  least  equal  clearness,  the  points  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  Church  at  Rome.  From  this 
era  spring  all  the  modern  creeds  of  Christendom. 
Every  one  of  them  was  cradled  in  war,  and  bears 
marks  of  the  battle.  In  every  one  the  endeavor 
was,  not  to  find  a common  ground  on  which  all 
followers  of  Christ  could  stand,  but  to  find  an 
exclusive  ground  from  which  all  followers  of 
Christ  whose  philosophy  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  churches  and  theologians  represented,  could 
be  fenced  off.  These  creeds  were  made  not  as 
walls  to  keep  off  the  wolves,  but  as  fences  to  di- 
vide the  sheep.  They  are  all,  to  quote  Dr.  SchaiFs 
words,  “ more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  polem- 
ical against  opposing  error.  Each  symbol  bears 
the  impress  of  its  age  and  the  historical  situation 
out  of  which  it  arose.”  Controversy  produces 
keenness,  but  it  does  not  produce  breadth.  The 
creeds  of  to-day  are  the  births,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; they 
are  clear,  but  they  are  narrow ; exclusive  rather 
than  inclusive;  dogmatic  rather  than  experi- 
mental ; the  platforms  of  contending  schools,  not 
the  declarations  of  a common  Christian  faith. 
The  Church  has  since  then  more  than  gained  in 
breadth  what  it  has  lost  in  acuteness ; and  not 
the  least  service  which  this  library  of  creeds  may 
be  expected  to  render  the  Christian  Church  is 
that  which  it  will  render  by  teaching  the  truths 
that  Christianity  is  more  than  any  of  its  creeds ; 
that  the  best  creeds  are  but  partial  and  often 
prejudiced  representations  of  the  truth,  as  held 
not  in  love,  but  in  controversy ; that  the  poorest 
creeds  are  partial  though  also  prejudiced  repre- 
sentations of  truth ; and  that  the  whole  truth  is 
found  only  in  a study  and  a combination  of  them 
all,  as  pure  light  by  a combination  in  a single  ray 
of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

Aids  to  Latin  Orthography , by  Wilhelm  Bram- 
bach.  Translated  by  W.  Gordon  M‘Cabe,  A.M., 
Master  of  the  University  School,  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia (Harper  and  Brothers,  1877).  This  admi- 
rable translation  by  Mr.  M4Cabe  of  Brambach’s 


Hulfsbuchlein  fur  lateinische  Recktschreibung  sup- 
plies a want  which  must  have  been  felt  by  all 
whose  lot  it  is  to  correct  Latin  exercises.  It 
gives  the  normal  spelling,  that  is,  the  spelling 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  Latin 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which,  therefore, 
every  teacher  must  insist  on  requiring  from  his 
pupils. 

The  older  editors  of  the  Latin  writers  were 
generally  contented  with  retaining  in  their  edi- 
tions the  conventional  spelling — in  other  words, 
the  spelling  of  the  transcribers  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  all  modern  editors  of  classical  texts 
make  it  their  first  endeavor  to  reproduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  very  words  of  their  author,  and 
the  very  form  in  which  he  wrote  those  words. 
Till  we  have  ascertained,  as  accurately  as  may  be, 
what  the  philosopher,  or  orator,  or  historian  of 
antiquity  did  in  fact  write,  all  commentaries 
must  be  uncertain,  all  inferences  dubious;  and 
until  we  replace  the  spelling  of  each  writer,  as 
far  as  the  hints  of  grammarians  and  the  indica- 
tions of  manuscripts  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  shall 
be  unable  to  trace  the  development  of  forms  or 
the  series  of  changes  in  pronunciation  which  took 
place  in  the  languages  of  the  ancient  world.  We 
need  not  say  how  necessary  a knowledge  of  such 
development  and  of  such  change  is  to  every  stu- 
dent of  comparative  philology.  He  has  to  work 
backward  from  a known  present  to  an  unknown 
and  prehistoric  past;  he  must  trace  the  word 
which  escapes  so  lightly  to-day  from  the  lips  of 
us  all  back  to  its  origin,  and  he  can  not  so  trace 
it  unless  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  from  age  to 
age  are  distinctly  marked.  A student  of  our  own 
language  now  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
editions  of  English  writers  in  the  spelling  sanc- 
tioned by  themselves.  The  spelling  of  Shaks- 
peare  is  a link  in  a chain  which  without  it  is  im- 
perfect; the  spelling  of  Milton  is  not  the  mere 
vagary  of  a scribe  or  a printer,  but  the  deliberate 
expression  by  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his 
day  as  to  the  fitting  forms  of  the  words  he  em- 
ployed. 

But  critical  editions  in  seeking  to  give  the  texts 
of  authors  the  proper  form  based  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  language  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  difficult  question,  What  spelling  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  the  modern  Latinist?  Must  we 
follow  the  spelling  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  or  of 
Livy  and  Virgil,  or  of  Tacitus  and  Quintilian? 
Moreover,  the  ancients  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
side  by  side  different  forms  of  a word,  provided 
that  these  forms  still  held  a place  in  living 
speech ; and  thus  there  arises  the  further  ques- 
tion, Which  of  these  contemporaneous  forms  is  to 
be  preferred  ? 

Since  the  publication  in  1868  of  the  NeugeHaL 
tung  der  lateinischen  Ortfiographie  in  ihrem  Ve r- 
hdltniss  zur  Schule , Brambach  has  been  regarded, 
by  the  general  consent  of  scholars,  as  the  first 
authority  on  this  special  subject;  and  in  1872  he 
published  the  little  work  which  Mr.  M'Cabe  has 
so  excellently  translated,  and  which  is  now  given 
to  the  public  in  such  an  attractive  guise.  Mr. 
M‘Cabe  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  a 
perfunctory  discharge  of  the  task  of  translator, 
for  we  observe,  by  a comparison  of  his  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  that  scores  of  erroneous 
citations  in  the  original  have  been  corrected,  and 
the  references  to  Neue’s  JFbrmenlehre  (vol.  ii.) 
made  to  the  new  edition  of  that  invaluable 
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work  as  far  as  it  has  appeared  With  such  a 
work  within  the  reach  of  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, there  can  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  a con- 
tinuance of  the  neglect  which  has  been  exhibit- 
ed on  this  matter  in  too  many  of  our  schools.  In 
Germany  the  subject  has  long  had  due  attention 
paid  to  it,  and  the  school-masters  of  England  are 
working  steadily  in  the  same  direction.  The  con- 
ventional spelling  will  be  discarded  in  the  new 
edition  of  Andrews’s  Latin  Lexicon,  and  we  there- 
fore hope  that  orthography  will  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored in  our  class-rooms.  As  a practical  edu- 
cator, Mr.  McCabe  has  felt  the  want  of  such  a 
manual  as  Brambach  supplies  in  every  school  of 
Germany,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  in  English 
dress  a work  indispensable  to  every  scholar. 


Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Haytians,  by  John  Big- 
elow (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  Those  who 
read  Mr.  Bigelow’s  entertaining  papers  on  this 
subject,  published  in  this  Magazine  two  years  ago, 
will  be  glad  to  read  them  again  in  the  dainty  volume 
now  offered  to  the  public.  During  his  residence  in 
Hayti  in  1854  the  author  made  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  the  people  a special  study,  and  in  this  con- 
nection became  especially  interested  in  their  prov- 
erbs, many  of  them  of  French  origin,  but  a large 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  indigenous. 
The  subject  is  one  well  worth  the  attention  which 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  given  it,  and  his  own  comments 
are  as  entertaining  as  his  texts  are  pithy.  The 
volume  is  a valuable  contribution  to  American 
literature. 


Cbitm's  Scientific  JUcurti. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — We  have  had  to  record  the  re- 
discovery of  Mata  (66),  and  by  a similar  process 
Camilla  (107)  has  also  been  found.  Schul- 
hof  prepared  an  ephemeris  from  January  8 to 
February  25  from  the  various  systems  of  ele- 
ments heretofore  determined.  That  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  was  enormous  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  R.  A.  on  January  8 might  have 
been  between  7 b.  35  m.  and  10  h.  29  m.  The 
space  to  be  examined  was  divided  between  Paris, 
Marseilles,  Berlin,  and  Pola.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
Palisa,  of  Pola,  after  having  mapped  2800  stars, 
detected  the  missing  asteroid. 

Comet  5,  1877,  was  discovered  by  Winnecke 
at  Strasburg  on  April  5,  and  has  since  been  well 
observed.  It  was  bright  enough  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  had  a tail  of  one  or  two  de- 
grees, and  structure  was  perceptible  about  the 
head.  Young,  of  Dartmouth,  reports  its  spec- 
trum to  be  of  the  usual  cometic  type. 

Comet  <?,  1877,  was  discovered  by  Swift,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  April  11,  at  9 h.  30  m.,  and 
the  announcement  was  made  to  the  observatory 
at  Washington  and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Through  some  oversight,  no  telegraphic  announce- 
ment was  made  to  Europe,  and  Borelly  independ- 
ently discovered  it  on  April  14.  It  is  very  faint. 

Schmidt,  of  Athens,  communicates  to  the  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten  a long  series  of  variable 
star  observations  made  in  1876. 

Burnham,  of  Chicago,  has  lately  discovered  some 
interesting  doubles,  among  which  we  may  cite 
L 22020,  p=60°±,  8=0.5",  mags.  9,  9;  O Ary. 
11836,  p = 80°,  s = l"±,  mags.  8,  9 ; L 18231, 
p=70°,  8 = 1.3",  mags.  8.5,  10.  These  are  re- 
markably difficult  stars  to  be  found  with  a six- 
inch  aperture,  and  furnish  renewed  proofs  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Clark  telescope  and  of  the  ob- 
server’s eye.  Mr.  Burnham  also  notes  that  8 Sex- 
tantis— A.  C.  5 is  a rapid  binary,  having  moved 
130°  since  1860. 

From  information  received  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Lewis, 
of  Germantown,  we  learn  that  he  continues  to  see 
the  zodiacal  light  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and 
also  that  the  veritable  Gegensehcin,  as  an  oval  spot 
of  light  in  the  zodiacal  light,  appears  distinctly, 
and  from  month  to  month  shifts  its  place  in  the 
stars  so  as  to  keep  about  opposite  the  sun. 

Nature  for  April  12  contains  an  account  of  a 


remarkably  persistent  parhelion  seen  in  England ; 
the  opposition  of  Mars  (1892) ; notes  on  comets, 
etc. 

Proctor  publishes  an  article  on  the  movement 
of  the  cloud  masses  on  Jupiter,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science  for  April. 

The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  for  March  contains  papers  by  Stone,  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  apparent  brightness  of 
stars  as  an  indication  of  their  distance;  New- 
comb, of  Washington,  on  the  phenomena  of  con- 
tacts of  transits  of  Venus ; Marth,  ephemeris  for 
physical  observations  of  Jupiter;  Hind,  on  two 
ancient  (Chinese)  occulta tions  of  planets ; Neison, 
on  lunar  perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter ; Tup- 
man,  on  corrections  to  nautical  almanac  places 
of  the  moon,  in  which  the  observations  of  several 
observatories  for  six  months  are  examined,  and 
do  not  show  any  trace  of  the  new  lunar  inequal- 
ity; Arcimis,  of  Cadiz,  on  visibility  of  Venus’s 
dark  limb,  etc. ; Gasparis,  of  Naples,  on  Kepler’s 
problem ; Ball,  of  Dublin,  on  a transformation  of 
Lagrange’s  equations  of  motion,  with  additions 
by  Cayley ; Abney,  on  the  rotation  of  stars ; Bir- 
mingham, on  V Gcminorum ; and  Burnham,  on 
H.  I.  62  (double-star). 

We  note  the  establishment  of  a new  astronom- 
ical periodical  (monthly),  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Christie,  first  assistant  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  several 
eminent  astronomers.  The  first  number  appears 
on  April  20,  1877,  under  the  name,  The  Observa- 
tory: a Monthly  Review  of  Astronomy , and  con- 
tains articles  by  Huggins,  Gill,  Darwin  (G.  H.), 
Birmingham,  Tupman,  Brett,  and  Marth.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a field  for  a good  journal  of  this 
class. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  took  place  at  Washington  during 
April.  Important  astronomical  papers  were  read 
by  Young,  on  a new  clock  escapement;  Picker- 
ing, on  standard  declinations ; Langley,  on  solar 
spectroscopy ; Barnard  ( J.  G.),  on  precession,  etc. ; 
Newcomb,  on  the  lunar  theory ; Hill,  also  on  the 
lunar  theory.  Abstracts  of  these  will  be  given 
on  their  publication. 

Major  Twining,  assisted  by  Captain  Gregory 
and  Lieutenants  Greene  and  Quinn,  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  has  just  remeasured  the 
whole  line  of  the  Pacific  railways,  and  his  report 
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gives  interesting  data  as  to  the  accuracy  of  chain- 
ing, odometer  measures,  etc.  It  is  printed  by 
Older  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bremiker,  at  Berlin,  on  March 
26,  is  a great  loss  to  astronomical  and  particular- 
ly to  geodetical  science.  Dr.  Bremiker  became 
early  known  as  the  maker  of  one  of  the  Berlin 
star  charts  (by  means  of  which  Neptune  was 
found),  and  since  he  has  constantly  been  active 
in  astronomy  and  geodesy.  He  also  has  for  many 
years  conducted  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  Ger- 
many. The  scientific  world  owes  him  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  extremely  valuable  series  of 
mathematical  tables  prepared  by  him,  and  now 
widely  current 

In  Physics , we  have  to  note  a paper  by  Wand 
on  the  propagation  of  electricity  in  cylindrical 
conductors,  which  is  an  extended  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  He  finds  (1) 
that  the  character  of  the  propagation  of  electric 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  is  different  according 
as  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  small  or 
great;  (2)  that  with  small  resistances — such  as 
that  of  120  to  400  kilometers  of  copper  wire  2 
millimeters  in  diameter — restoration  of  the  equi- 
librium takes  place  by  oscillations,  the  amplitude 
of  which  diminishes  the  more  rapidly  the  greater 
the  resistance;  (8)  that  with  great  resistances — 
such  as  1000  kilometers  of  the  above  wire — no 
oscillations  are  observed,  the  velocity  being  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  total  resistance  and  to 
the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  hence,  for  two  con- 
ductors of  equal  specific  resistance,  being  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  length ; and  (4)  that  (he 
velocity  of  electric  signals  magnetically  produced 
is  not,  except  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  very 
large,  comparable  with  that  of  disturbances  of 
electrical  equilibrium,  the  latter  being  the  greater. 
One  curious  result  the  author  draws  from  his  in- 
vestigation, i.  e.,  that  when  the  resistance  in  the 
circuit  is  very  small,  the  motion  of  the  electrici- 
ty takes  place  almost  exclusively  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  conductor. 

Baxendell  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  of  protecting  buildings  from  lightning 
which  Professor  Maxwell  presented  at  the  Glas- 
gow meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Mr.  Sturgeon  in  a paper  read 
before  the  London  Electrical  Society  on  March  7, 
1838.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  moreover,  advocated  an  ef- 
ficient earth  connection — a measure  absolutely 
essential  to  prevent  damage  should  the  building 
be  struck  by  lightning. 

Wright  has  studied  the  production  of  trans- 
parent metallic  films  by  the  electric  discharge  in 
exhausted  tubes,  and  has  obtained  some  curious 
results.  The  colors  obtained  by  transmitted  light 
were,  for  gold,  brilliant  green,  thinning  out  to 
pinkish-violet ; for  silver,  pure  deep  blue ; cop- 
per, dull  green ; bismuth,  grayish-blue ; platinum, 
gray;  palladium,  smoky  brown ; lead,  olive  brown; 
zinc  and  cadmium,  grayish-blue,  inclining  to  pur- 
ple ; aluminum,  brownish ; iron,  neutral  tint ; nick- 
el and  cobalt,  gray  or  brownish-gray;  tellurium, 
purple ; magnetite,  gray-brown.  The  light  trans- 
mitted is  powerfully  polarized,  the  polarization 
increasing  with  the  incident  angle.  The  metals 
of  high  atomic  weight  volatilize  most  readily. 

Barat  proposes  to  use,  for  the  Franklin  por- 
trait experiment,  in  place  of  a gold  leaf,  a gilded 
plate  of  glass,  having  two  strips  of  tin-foil  across 
the  ends  and  the  portrait  outline,  paper  and  press 


as  usual.  One  spark  is  sufficient ; a second  uni- 
formly breaks  the  apparatus. 

Berthelot,  having  proved  that  even  under  the 
ordinary  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere  a si- 
lent discharge  may  be  caused  in  a tube  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  by  means  of  which  this  gas  may  be 
absorbed  by  organic  bodies  to  form  new  com- 
pounds, proposes  this  result  as  one  which  must 
necessarily  go  on  in  nature.  Hence  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  studying  consecutively  and 
methodically  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, since  upon  its  tension  this  absorption  of 
nitrogen  depends. 

Streintz  has  described  a new  form  of  Noe’s 
thermo  battery,  and  has  given  the  results  of  some 
measurements  with  it.  The  positive  metal  con- 
sists of  an  alloy  of  62.5  antimony  and  86.5  zinc, 
and  the  negative  metal  of  German  silver  wire. 
The  battery  contained  four  series  of  27  elements 
each,  so  arranged  as  to  be  combined  in  two  se- 
ries or  in  one  only.  The  electro-motive  force 
estimated  by  Fechner’s  method  was  that  of  4.8 
Danieil  cells ; the  resistance,  2.7  Siemens  units. 

Naccari  and  Bellati  have  investigated  the  ther- 
moelectric properties  of  potassium  and  of  sodium 
at  various  temperatures,  using  pairs  formed  by 
one  of  these  metals  and  copper  in  the  earlier  ex- 
periments, and  lead  in  the  later.  The  results 
show  that  the  passage  of  a unit  of  electricity 
from  a cold  section  to  another  warmer  by  one 
degree,  transports,  following  the  direction  of  prop- 
agation of  the  negative  fluid,  a quantity  of  heat 
equivalent  respectively  to  2529  units  of  work  for 
the  potassium  and  4129  units  for  the  sodium. 
The  neutral  points  are  at  —62*04°  and  —212.4°. 

Gauduin  and  Gramme  have  experimented  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  various 
more  or  less  difficultly  fusible  substances  into  thd 
carbons  employed  for  the  electric  light  in  increas- 
ing the  brightness  of  the  arc.  The  substances 
used  were  bone  ash,  calcium  chloride,  borate  and 
silicate,  silica,  magnesia,  magnesium  borate  and 
phosphate,  alumina,  and  aluminum  silicate.  The 
proportions  were  so  regulated  that,  when  burned, 
the  carbons  should  contain  about  five  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign  substance.  The  results  show  that 
only  with  the  bone  ash  was  the  light  increased 
measurably,  but  that  the  fumes  produced  are  se- 
rious objections  to  the  use  even  of  this. 

Spottiswoode  has  described  the  new  enormous 
induction  coil  made  for  him  by  Apps,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  sparks  42  inches  long.  It  has 
two  primary  coils— one  used  for  long  sparks,  the 
wire  being  660  yards  long  and  0.096  inch  diame- 
ter ; the  other,  for  fat  sparks,  has  84  pounds  of 
wire,  instead  of  67.  The  secondary  wire  is  280 
miles  long,  and  forms  341,850  turns.  In  the  two 
central  sections  the  diameter  of  this  wire  is  0.0095 
inch,  and  in  the  two  outer  ones  0.0115  and  0.0110 
inch.  The  condenser  consists  of  126  sheets  of  tin- 
foil  18  by  8.5  inches,  separated  by  two  thickness- 
es of  varnished  paper  0.0055  inch  thick.  Glass 
8 inches  thick  has  been  pierced  with  the  28-inch 
spark  of  this  coil,  using  5 cells  of  Grove. 

In  Chemistry,  we  note  the  discovery,  by  John- 
son, of  potassium  tri-iodide,  by  evaporating  over 
sulphuric  acid  a saturated  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide.  At  first  dark-colored  cubical 
crystals  of  the  iodide,  colored  by  iodine,  were  de- 
posited ; but  in  a few  days  lustrous  dark  blue  pris- 
matic crystals,  sometimes  two  inches  long,  separa- 
ted, which  had  the  composition  of  the  tri-iodide, 
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and  were  extremely  deliquescent.  Their  specific 
gravity  wa*  3.498. 

Fairley  has  studied  the  action  of  various  bodies 
on  hydrogen  dioxide,  with  a view  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  decomposing  action  they  exert. 
In  the  case  of  the  metals — silver,  for  example — 
be  believes  that  there  is  first  an  oxidation,  and 
then  a reduction  again,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
silver  oxide  upon  the  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Berthelot  several  years  ago  discovered  a new 
complex  sugar  in  the  Briangon  manna,  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  larch,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  melezitose.  Villiers  has  now  identified  with 
this  a sugar  obtained  from  Lahore,  and  there 
known  as  turanjbin,  being  an  exudation  from  AU 
bagi  mawnorum , a spiny  bush  belonging  to  the 
leguminos®. 

Vincent  has  examined  the  products  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation,  in  close  vessels,  of  the  residue 
left  after  fermenting  beet-root  molasses,  called 
vinasse.  He  has  identified  methyl&mine,  methyl 
alcohol,  sulphide  and  cyanide,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeric,  and  ca- 
proic  add,  phenol,  and  a series  of  liquid  bases. 

Cloez  has  detected  copper  in  the  blood  of  two 
male  deer  killed  wild  in  the  woods.  In  the  first 
case  no  special  precautions  were  taken,  but  in 
the  second  the  process  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  three  milligrams  of  copper  oxide 
were  obtained  from  530  grams  of  blood.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  question  of  its  origin 
is  an  interesting  one,  since  the  metal  could  have 
come  only  from  the  vegetables  eaten  or  the  water 
drunk  by  the  animaL 

Radziszewaki  has  observed  that  light  is  emit- 
ted when  certain  aldehydes  in  alcoholic  solution 
are  agitated  with  potassium  hydrate.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  phosphorescence  of  marine  ani- 
mals may  be  due  to  the  formic  aldehyde  they  ex- 
crete, which,  oxidizing  to  formic  acid,  produces 
the  sensation  of  stinging  which  they  exhibit. 

Mineralogy . — Professor  Weisbach,  who  has  al- 
ready described  several  new  uranium  minerals, 
has  added  recently  still  another  to  the  list.  This 
he  calls  uranocircite ; it  occurs  in  quartz  veins 
in  the  granite  of  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  near  Fal- 
kenstein.  In  appearance  it  resembles  closely  the 
well-known  uranium-mica  (autunite),  but  in  com- 
position it  is  a hydro-phosphate  of  barium;  its 
specific  gravity  (3.63),  too,  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  autunite  (3.1),  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  barium  present 

Professor  Weisbach  has  also  discovered  a new 
member  of  the  calcite  group  of  rhombohedral 
carbonates,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  sphcero- 
cobaltite . It  is  chemically  a protocarbonate  of 
cobalt,  and  occurs  in  spherical  forms,  which  are 
aggregations  of  minute  rhombohedral  crystals. 
It  has  a deep  red  color  and  a red  streak,  and  has 
the  hardness  of  fluorite.  It  is  found  with  the 
rare  mineral  roselite  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Scmomaite  is  a name  given  by  Mr.  £.  Goldsmith 
to  a mineral  collected  by  Professor  Hayden  near 
the  geysers  in  Sonoma,  California.  It  is  a hy- 
drous sulphate  of  aluminum  and  magnesium,  and 
occurs  in  silky,  colorless  crystals. 

Hydrocastorite  is  a new  mineral  from  Elba.  It 
occurs  in  white,  mealy  masses  with  beryl,  tourma- 
line, and  castorite.  It  is  often  found  enveloping 
the  grains  of  castorite,  and  has  evidently  been 
produced  by  its  decomposition.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute  pris- 


matic crystals;  in  composition  it  is  a hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminum  and  calcium. 

Veneriie  has  been  described  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  It  is  chemically  a copper  chlorite.  It  is 
found  in  a more  or  less  impure  state  at  the  Jones 
Mine,  near  Springfield,  Berks  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  has  been  mined  as  a copper  ore  for  sev- 
eral years ; in  fact,  its  metallurgical  value  gives  it 
its  especial  interest  It  forms  irregular  layers 
interstratified  with  the  soft  schists.  The  purest 
portions  have  a pea-green  color  when  moist,  but 
are  greenish-white  on  drying,  when  the  mass  falls 
into  a powder,  which  is  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  minute  transparent  scales.  A very 
large  amount  of  this  mineral  has  been  already 
subjected  to  metallurgical^)  recesses. 

Microscopy. — Dr.  Tyndall  has  recently  repeated 
at  Kew,  where  he  found  a purer  atmosphere  than 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  his  last  year’s  experi- 
ments, with  perfect  success,  and  without  the  an- 
noying failures  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  In- 
stitution being  laden  with  germs  from  a quantity 
of  hay,  and  has  thus  once  more  proved  his  case 
against  Dr.  Bastian.  In  every  experiment  but 
one  the  specimens  showed  no  trace  of  life;  in 
that  one  a small  aperture  like  a pin-hole  was  in 
the  side  of  the  test-tube.  Dr.  Tyndall’s  paper  is 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty (No.  176). 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Monthly  Microscop* 
ical  Journal  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  describes  a modi- 
fication of  Reade’s  u kettle-drum”  illuminator,  un- 
der the  novel  name  of  the  “Exhibitor.”  Like 
most  other  devices  of  this  class,  the  practice  and 
patience  required  to  master  it  will  more  than 
counterbalance  its  advantages,  if,  indeed,  it  really 
has  any  over  the  simpler  and  easier  modes  of 
illumination. 

In  the  same  journal  is  an  interesting  paper, 
by  Professor  Giovanni  Briosi,  of  Palermo,  on  the 
phytoptus  of  the  vine.  This  disease,  producing 
protuberances,  or  cecidii,  on  the  leaves,  often- 
times numerous  and  confluent,  and  in  fact  cover- 
ing the  whole  leaf,  convex  on  the  upper  and  con- 
cave on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  is  due  to 
punctures  and  irritation  produced  in  the  texture 
by  the  acari,  which  lodge  in  the  cecidium  and  live 
on  the  leaf.  The  acari  were  termed  phytoptus, 
to  express  that  they  are  really  and  soleiy  para- 
sites of  living  plants ; they  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  male  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  female  with  certainty;  they  have  but 
four  legs,  though  Landois  supposed  that  there 
were  two  other  (rudimentary)  pairs,  and  that  in 
their  complete  development  they  possessed  four 
pairs  of  legs,  like  other  acari.  Professor  Briosi 
considers  that  Landois  is  mistaken,  and  that  these 
animals  constitute  a special  genus  of  acari,  which 
have  only  four  legs.  These  arachnida  possess  a 
most  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life,  moving  the 
legs  twenty-four  hours  after  immersion  in  glycer- 
ine. In  the  autumn  they  emigrate  from  the  leaves 
to  nestle  under  the  bracts  which  cover  the  winter 
buds,  and  they  have  been  found  alive  in  buds 
which  had  been  exposed  shortly  before  to  a cold  of 
— 10°  F.  In  the  spring,  with  the  swelling  of  the 
buds,  the  animals  regain  their  activity,  and  lay 
eggs,  which  are  deposited  directly  on  the  young 
leaves  of  the  developing  bud,  and  the  young  ones 
are  scarcely  bom  when  they  find  already  within 
reach  the  food  which  nourishes  them ; and  the 
galls,  or  cecidii,  appear  under  the  form  of  small 
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spots,  scarcely  raised,  and  of  a slightly  different 
color  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  but  readily  seen 
by  allowing  the  sunlight  to  shine  through.  Re- 
peated careful  pruning  of  the  stems  which  show- 
ed the  disease  the  preceding  summer,  and  cutting 
off  the  attacked  leaves,  will,  in  Professor  Briosi’s 
opinion,  in  a few  years  result  in  the  destruction 
of  this  unwelcome  visitor. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  for 
April  the  well-known  optician  Mr.  E.  Gundlach 
describes  two  new  illuminating  glasses  for  the 
microscope.  One  is  a hemispherical  lens,  which 
is  connected  to  the  object  slide  by  a drop  of 
water  or  glycerine,  and  of  such  thickness  that 
the  converging  rays  from  the  mirror  undergo  no 
refraction  at  the  first  convex  surface,  but  on 
emerging  from  the  plane  surface,  or,  better,  the 
glycerine,  are  powerfully  refracted,  but  almost 
without  aberration,  as  the  centre  of  the  curve  is 
in  the  optical  axis  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
object  itself  is  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  curv- 
ature. The  other  is  an  oblique  light-projector, 
distinguished  from  the  condenser  by  the  fact  of 
the  lower  surface  being  plane  instead  of  convex, 
and  parallel  with  the  upper  one. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  Professor  Leidy  ex- 
plained a seeming  phosphorescence  of  the  water 
observed  in  cloudy  afternoons  as  due  to  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  minute  mirror-like  append- 
ages of  small  crustaceans.  He  also  exhibited  a 
tape- worm  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  in- 
side of  a large  cucumber ! 

Reasoning  on  certain  data  more  or  less  theo- 
retical, mathematicians  of  the  first  order,  notably 
Helmholtz,  had  concluded  that  the  limit  of  vision 
had  been  reached,  that  the  optician  could  practi- 
cally aid  us  no  further — that,  in  short,  the  limits 
of  possibility  had  been  arrived  at,  since  light  it- 
self is  too  coarse  to  reveal  objects  smaller  than 
those  visible  to  our  finest  and  most  powerful 
lenses.  The  limit  marked  out  was  about  the 
one-hundred-and-eighty-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
Recently  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dallinger,  in  a note  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Microscopical  Society,  gave 
instances  of  a remarkable  kind,  the  result  of 
his  personal  investigation,  directed  specially  to 
this  point,  which  were  proved,  by  a method  of 
measurement  employed  specially  for  the  purpose, 
to  carry  the  power  of  our  most  delicately  con- 
structed lenses  considerably  further  than  the 
mathematician  considered  possible,  revealing,  in- 
deed, smaller  objects  than  those  mathematically 
indicated;  and  Mr.  Dallinger  did  not,  by  any 
means,  believe  that  he  had  wholly  exhausted  the 
power  of  visibility  by  these  experiments. 

Anthropology. — In  the  March  and  April  num- 
bers of  the  Semi-  Tropical , published  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Lente  publishes 
two  articles  on  “ The  Mounds  of  Florida.”  The 
explorations  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Palatka, 
and  yielded  important  results.  The  purpose  of 
the  author,  even  more  commendable  than  his  re- 
sults, is  44  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  invalids  and 
tourists  coming  to  Florida  the  importance  of  de- 
vising some  means  of  insuring  both  physical  and 
mental  employment.” 

The  first  number  of  Volume  III.  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories  contains  four  very  interesting  papers 
—two  by  Schumacher,  upon  the  shell-heaps  and 
graves  of  Oregon  and  Southern  California ; one 


by  Eells,  on  the  Twana  Indians ; and  one  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  on  a calen- 
dar of  the  Dakota  nation.  This  very  interesting 
object  is  a group  of  paintings  on  a buffalo-robe. 
Beginning  at  the  centre,  a series  of  rude  pictures 
of  objects  known  to  the  Dakotas,  and  arranged 
in  a spiral,  represents  the  consecutive  years  from 
1799  to  1871.  This  calendar  is  the  work  of  Lone 
Dog,  who  was  deputed  by  his  tribe  to  select  some 
event  in  their  history  characteristic  of  each  year, 
and  to  represent  it  on  the  calendar  robe  by  an 
appropriate  symbol. 

In  Materiaux  for  1877,  No.  2,  L.  Pigorini  re- 
views the  opinions  commonly  held  concerning  the 
wrought  stags1  horns,  called  44  batons  of  com- 
mand.” The  author  thinks  that  the  prehistoric 
man  used  them  in  connection  with  horse  trap- 
pings. In  Scandinavia  at  the  present  time  a 
portion  of  the  headstall  of  bridles  is  made  of 
horns  similarly  wrought. 

Those  who  visited  the  Government  Building  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  struck  with  the 
anthropological  display  of  the  National  Museum, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Rau.  The 
French  anthropologists  have  already  organized 
their  corps  of  savants  to  make  a fine  display  at 
the  Exposition  of  1878.  The  collection  will  be 
called  41 A historical  exhibition  of  ancient  art  in 
all  countries,  and  of  the  ethnography  of  peoples 
foreign  to  France.” 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  delivered  a lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London,  Friday,  February  9, 
on  “ Typical  Laws  of  Heredity.”  The  object  of 
the  lecture  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  while  groups  of  beings  tend  to  pre- 
serve their  average  dimensions,  individuals  foUow 
no  such  law,  giants  very  seldom  begetting  giants, 
and  children  seldom  observing  the  dimensions  of 
their  parents,  especially  if  they  depart  from  the 
average.  The  lecture,  reported  in  Nature , April 
5,  12,  and  19,  was  very  ingeniously  illustrated  by 
dotted  diagrams. 

The  first  number  of  Petermann’s  Mittheilungm 
for  the  current  year  contains  an  interesting  resumk 
of  the  Russian  people.  A finely  executed  colored 
chart  accompanies  the  number,  giving  the  various 
stocks — Lithuanians,  Sclaves,  Germans,  Greeco- 
Roumanians,  Iranians,  Iberians,  Caucasians,  Finns, 
Turks,  Mongolians,  etc. — in  a very  graphic  manner. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  London,  will  soon  publish  Gen- 
eral Di  Cesnola’s  work  descriptive  of  his  discov- 
eries. It  will  also  contain  a history  of  the  archm- 
ology  of  Cyprus,  by  the  author,  and  a paper  on  the 
gems  discovered  at  Kurium,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King. 

Mr.  William  Tegg,  the  author  of  a work  on  the 
history  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  entitled  The  Last 
Act}  has  just  issued  a work  entitled  Meetings  and 
Greetings : the  Salutations , Obeisancest  and  Courte- 
sies of  all  Nations , etc. 

The  map  of  prehistoric  France  accompanying 
the  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle  of  M.  filis6e 
Reclus  locates  396  prehistoric  sites  of  paleolith- 
ic times.  The  neolithic  localities  comprise  26 
natural  caverns,  144  artificial  caverns,  and  2314 
dolmens. 

Zoology. — Among  the  lower  animals  the  Proto- 
zoa claim  much  attention.  The  foraminiferous 
forms — shall  we  say  varieties  or  species  / — of  Bar- 
badoes  have  been  studied  by  Van  den  Broeck. 
His  material  was  received  from  the  West  In- 
dies, having  been  collected  by  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz.  He  concludes,  with  all  others  who  have 
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studied  these  exceedingly  variable  forms,  “ that 
the  terms  genus,  species,  variety,  have  a very 
different  and  broader  acceptation  than  we  usually 
suppose.” 

A number  of  new  Caribbean  sponges  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History , by  Thomas  Higgin. 

In  a recent  lecture  on  the  forms  of  passage 
between  the  annelids  and  mollusks,  Professor 
Perrier  seems  to  adopt  the  idea,  already  suggest- 
ed by  two  or  three  naturalists,  that  the  mollusks 
are  in  reality,  to  use  Perrier’s  own  words,  “ worms 
condensed  into  two  or  three  segments.”  Is  this 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  are  we  finally  to 
regard  the  mollusks  as  originally  descended  from 
worm-like  forms,  and  therefore  as  not  forming 
a distinct  sub-kingdom  of  animals  ? 

The  anatomy  of  the  common  mussel  (Mytilus 
edulis)  is  elaborately  treated  by  A.  Sabatier  in 
the  Annates  dee  Sciences  NaturdUs . The  essay 
fills  132  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  nine  folding 
plates. 

The  external  anatomy  of  a shelled  phyllopod 
(Estheria  calif omica^  Pack.)  forms  the  subject  of 
an  essay  by  Dr.  H.  Lenz.  A number  of  new  North 
American  phyllopod  crustaceans  are  described  by 
Packard  in  Hayden’s  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (Vol.  III.,  No.  1).  It  appears 
that  the  genus  Lepidurus  is  better  represented  in 
Western  and  Arctic  North  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  so  far  as  known,  there 
being  two  Western  American  and  one  Arctic 
American  species.  No  species  of  Apus  or  Lepi- 
durus occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
all  these  phyllopods  occur  mostly  in  the  Westenr 
States.  Several  new  entomostracous  crustaceans 
from  Colorado  are  described  by  Mr.  V.  T.  Cham- 
bers in  the  same  Bulletin. 

M.  Mlgnin  has  studied  certain  mites  ( Kyiodites 
glaJber,  M6gnin)  which  live  in  the  air-sacs  and 
cellular  tissue  of  birds.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  of  perfect  form  ( Sarcoptes  cisticola ),  the  oth- 
ers vermiform,  which  are  the  pup©  of  an  exter- 
nal mite  (Pterolichus  falcigerus , M4gnin).  The 
subcutaneous  life  of  this  form  tends  to  preserve 
the  species  from  complete  annihilation  resulting 
from  the  casting  of  the  feathers  between  the 
quills  on  which  the  normal  form  of  this  mite 
fives. 

An  important  paper  by  Professor  Plateau  on 
the  phenomena  of  digestion  in  the  harvestmen 
(Phalangium)  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  so-call- 
ed liver  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  spiders 
and  Crustacea,  is  nothing  else  than  the  organ  of 
secretion  of  a digestive  fluid  intended  for  the 
emulsionizing  of  grease  and  the  dissolving  of  albu- 
minoid substances. 

Professor  Perez  has  studied  the  vitellogene 
cells  of  the  ovaries  of  insects  which  give  nour- 
ishment to  the  true  egg  cells  of  insects,  as  in  cer- 
tain Crustacea  ( Revue  Scientifquey  p.  1001). 

A new  cave-fauna,  entirely  distinct  from  that 
inhabiting  Mammoth  and  other  caverns  in  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Virginia,  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Packard  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  The  different  species  of  animals  (a  helix, 
myriapod,  harvestman,  and  poduran)  inhabiting 
the  cave  are  described  in  Hayden’s  Bulletin. 

Professor  C.  V.  Riley’s  ninth  report  on  the 
injurious  insects  of  Missouri  contains  new  and 
fresh  information  regarding  the  Western  locust, 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  with  maps  illustrating 


their  extension  East.  Other  injurious  insects  are 
more  or  less  fully  treated. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Commission, 
having  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  habits,  rav- 
ages, and  best  means  of  destroying  the  Western 
locust,  is  fairly  at  work.  Circulars  asking  for  in- 
formation and  returns,  and  two  numbers  of  a 
bulletin  giving  timely  information  to  farmers  and 
others  regarding  its  habits,  so  far  as  known,  and 
remedies  against  its  ravages,  have  been  issued. 

The  locust  area,  or  nearly  all  the  United  States 
west  of  the  meridian  of  94°,  has  been  divided 
into  three  departments,  each  to  be  visited  per- 
sonally by  a member  of  the  commission,  which 
consists  of  C.  V.  Riley,  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  and 
Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  fishes  collected  by  Captain  Feilden  during 
the  last  arctic  expedition  have  been  reported 
upon  by  Dr.  Gunther.  Among  them  were  sever- 
al of  great  interest,  especially  a new  species  of 
char,  for  which  the  name  Salma  arcturus  was 
proposed.  This  char  was  discovered  in  the 
fresh -water  lakes  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  was 
stated  to  be  the  most  Northern  fresh- water  fish 
known  to  exist. 

A revision  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Northern 
Indiana,  with  descriptions  of  several  new  forms, 
by  Professor  D.  S.  Jordan,  appears  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  paper  is  followed  by  an  essay  u On 
the  Genera  of  North  American  Fresh-water  Fish- 
es,” by  D.  S.  Jordan  and  C.  H.  Gilbert  The  cata- 
logue comprises  225  names  of  genera  and  sub- 
genera,  “ whereof  about  128  seem  to  be  entitled 
to  generic  rank,  and  the  remaining  97  are  either 
synonyms,  or  else  entitled  to  use  only  as  designa- 
tions for  sections  and  sub-genera  in  works  where 
the  recognition  of  such  groups  by  name  seems 
desirable.” 

Dr.  Gunther  has  lately  described  two  large  fos- 
sil lizards,  formerly  inhabiting  the  Mascarene  Isl- 
ands. 

Some  notes  on  the  distributions  of  birds  in 
North  Russia,  by  J.  A.  H.  Brown,  appear  in  the 
Armols  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History , while  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  wolf  origin  of  the  dog, 
with  a number  of  valuable  illustrations,  has  been 
lately  delivered  by  L.  H.  Jeitteles,  before  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Science  in  Vienna. 

The  Popular  Science  Review  (London)  contains 
an  interesting  article  on  the  migration  of  the  Nor- 
way lemming,  by  W.  D.  Crotch.  The  paper  is 
accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations. 

In  Botany , we  have  to  report  a paper  on  the 
Pithophoraceee , an  order  separated  from  the  C/o- 
dophorce , by  Dr.  V eit  Wittrock.  In  the  Botanische 
Zeitung  Dr.  Robert  Caspary  describes  a new  spe- 
cies of  Nymphcca,  N.  tanzibaren&is,  and  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  species  of  the  genus  found  in 
Tropical  Africa.  In  the  same  journal  Dr.  Nowa- 
kowski  gives  an  account  of  some  new  species  of 
Entomophthoray  found  by  himself  at  Warsaw.  In 
Pringsheira’s  Jahrbucher  is  an  important  article 
by  the  editor  on  the  formation  of  buds  from  the 
fruit  of  mosses,  followed  by  remarks  on  the  alter- 
nation of  generations  in  thallophytes.  In  the 
same  journal  Dr.  Celakovsky  has  an  article  on 
the  M Morphological  Significance  of  Stamens,”  il- 
lustrated by  several  plates  of  monstrous  forma- 
tions of  those  organs.  At  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor  Asa  Gray 
read  a paper  on  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of 
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Megarrkuta  calif  arnica,  in  which  the  primary  axis 
of  the  plant  seems  to  be  a growth  from  the  root- 
stock  itself,  rather  than  to  arise  from  the  ordinary 
development  of  the  plumule. 

Botanical  science  has  suffered  a severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  Professor  Alexander  Braun,  of  Berlin. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  had  only 
a short  time  before  received  the  honorary  title  of 
Geheimrath. 

Agricultural  Science. — Messrs.  Ballart  and  Corn- 
stock  report  some  determinations  of  the  amounts 
of  nitrogen  compounds  in  snow,  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Perkins,  of  Union  Col- 
lege. The  proportions  of  ammonia  and  organic 
nitrogen  were  estimated  in  three  samples  each  of 
freshly  fallen  and  old  snow.  The  three  samples 
of  fresh  snow  gave,  on  the  average,  in  100,000 
parts  by  weight,  0.0465  part  of  ammonia,  and  0.041 
part  of  organic  nitrogen.  “ With  these  values,” 
say  the  authors,  “ calculating  the  total  amount  of 
ammonia  and  of  organic  nitrogen  to  the  acre  for 
each  inch  of  water  (that  is,  melted  snow),  we  find 
it  to  be — ammonia,  0.1055  pound ; organic  nitro- 
gen, 0.093  pound.” 

Using  as  a basis  the  observations  at  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory,  according  to  which  the  total  snow- 
fall last  winter  (November  1,  1876,  to  March  81, 
1877)  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  reckoning  ten 
inches  of  snow  equal  to  one  inch  of  water,  the 
authors  calculate  that  in  this  winter’s  snow-fall 
“ there  could  not  have  been  more  than  0.69419 
pound  of  ammonia  and  0.61194  pound  of  organic 
nitrogen  to  the  acre.  This  shows  that  though  snow 
may  be  a great  protective  to  the  ground,  still  it 
does  not  act  as  a very  powerful  or  rich  manure.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  1876  devotes  some  eighty-four 
pages  to  a description  of  the  geological  charac- 
teristics, chemical  composition,  and  agricultural 
uses  of  the  marls  of  that  State.  The  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  green- 
sand marls,  which  are  the  most  important,  are,  in 
substance,  that  those  which  contain  the  largest 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most  valu- 
able ; that  those  which  are  rich  in  carbonate  of 
lime  are  the  most  durable;  that  the  potash  in 
them  has  but  very  little,  if  any,  present  value,  it 
being  combined  with  silica,  and  hence  insoluble ; 
that  the  greensands  containing  but  little  of  either 
phosphoric  acid  or  carbonate  of  lime  become  act- 
ive fertilizers  when  composted  with  quicklime; 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
marls  can  be  counteracted  by  composting  with 
lime;  that  the  crops  particularly  improved  by 
them  are,  all  forage  crops  (grass,  clover,  etc.),  po- 
tatoes, buckwheat,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  corn.  The 
tertiary  and  calcareous  marls  seem  to  be  very  use- 
ful, but  less  so  than  the  greensand. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  Professor  Goes9- 
mann,  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  form  of  a special  pamphlet  of 
some  42  pages.  Besides  accounts  of  analyses  of 
the  common  commercial  fertilizers — guano,  su- 
perphosphates, bone-dust,  potash  salts,  etc. — it 
gives  analyses  of  a number  of  waste  products  of 
value  as  fertilizers,  and  is  replete  with  interest- 
ing and  valuable  matter. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  has  passed 
a bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  a Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to 


be  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  Dr.  C.  Ledeau  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  station,  and  work  is  to  begin  soon. 

The  organization  of  new  experiment  stations 
in  Europe  is  going  on  rapidly.  Among  them  we 
note  one  for  wine  culture  at  Wiirzbuig,  one  for 
garden  culture  at  Potsdam,  and,  finally,  one  for 
general  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  at  Flori- 
da, in  the  southern  part  of  Spain.  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  are  now  the  only  European  coun- 
tries without  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics. — One  of  the  most 
practical  attempts  at  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  introducing  steam-cars  on  city  passenger  rail- 
ways was  inaugurated  during  the  month  of  March 
by  the  Market  Street  Passenger  Railway  Co.  of 
Philadelphia.  This  company  placed  seven  steam- 
cars  (or  dummies,  as  they  are  popularly  called)  on 
its  road  on  March  21,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a thorough  and  continuous  practical  test 
One  of  these  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  Works,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  six  by  Messrs.  Gil- 
bert, Bush,  and  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  experi- 
ment appears  to  have  proved  very  satisfactory, 
all  the  cars  having  continued  in  operation  sinoe 
they  were  put  on,  without  accident  or  objection. 
The  cars  are  quite  noiseless,  and,  save  an  occa- 
sional puff  from  the  stack,  no  smoke  or  steam  is 
visible  in  their  performance. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  sixth  report 
of  General  Comstock,  the  government  engineer 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  will  be  found  of  interest,  as 
indicating  the  present  condition  of  these  impor- 
tant works,  At  the  mouth  of  the  South  Pass, 
between  November  18,  1876,  and  March  16, 1877, 
a few  new  wing  dams  have  been  built  and  some 
old  ones  repaired.  About  16,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  have  been  dredged  out  at  points  where 
the  channel  was  worst.  A storm  December  80, 
1876,  damaged  the  ends  of  the  jetties  and  the 
wing  dams  near  them  quite  severely.  Twenty-six 
thousand  feet  of  the  west  jetty  have  been  raised 
by  mattresses  two  or  three  feet  thick,  built  in 
place.  But  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  east 
jetty.  The  channel,  of  twenty  feet  in  depth  at  the 
mouth  of  South  Pass,  which,  on  December  27, 
1876,  had  a width  of  200  feet  from  the  Pass  of  the 
Gulf,  has  narrowed  at  a point  near  the  sea  end  of 
the  jetties  so  as  to  be  but  70  feet  in  width,  and 
at  a point  a little  below  the  head  of  the  west  jetty 
so  as  to  be  180  feet  in  width. 

From  abroad  we  glean  that  the  project  for  tun- 
neling the  Simplon  Pass  is  gradually  assuming  a 
definitive  shape.  It  appears  that  a French  com- 
pany, having  secured  important  concessions  from 
the  Italian  government,  is  seriously  contemplating 
the  undertaking.  The  projected  line  of  road  will 
commence  at  Brigue,  which  will  thus  become  the 
international  station  to  enter  the  tunnel,  which, 
as  projected,  will  have  a length  of  18,340  meters. 
The  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be  near  DTsella,  and 
the  line  is  to  proceed  thence  to  Bombo  d’Assola. 
The  total  length  of  the  line  will  be  46,900  meters. 

The  Iron  Age , in  a report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  United  States  on  April 
1,  announces  that  there  were  at  the  date  above 
named  fifty-seven  charcoal,  eighty-two  anthracite, 
and  seventy-nine  bituminous  furnaces  in  blast, 
showing  a reduction  since  January  1 of  twenty-six 
furnaces. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  May. — 
The  President,  by  advice  of  his  cabinet,  is- 
sued a proclamation,  May  6,  calling  for  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  on  October  15. 

Governor  Robinson,  May  8,  vetoed  the  bill  pass- 
ed by  the  New  York  Legislature  allowing  women 
to  hold  office  on  school  boards. 

The  entire  Crazy  Horse  band  of  Indians,  num- 
bering 900,  surrendered  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency, 
May  6. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  15,  vot- 
ed to  repeal  the  Press  Law  of  1875.  President 
M'Mahon  wrote  immediately  to  M.  Jules  Simon, 
the  leader  of  the  ministry,  expressing  surprise 
that  neither  he  nor  M.  Martel,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  had  placed  before  the  Chamber  reasons 
which  might  have  prevented  the  repeal  of  this 
law.  The  President  also  complained  that  the 
Chamber  had  during  its  last  few  sittings  discuss- 
ed the  whole  municipal  law,  and  had  even  adopt- 
ed some  clauses  the  danger  of  which  M.  Simon 
had  himself  acknowledged  in  council  (as,  for  in- 
stance, the  publicity  of  sittings  of  municipal  coun- 
cils), without  M.  Simon  taking  any  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  letter  concluded  as  follows : 
44  In  view  of  such  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  head 
of  the  cabinet,  the  question  arises  whether  he  re- 
tains sufficient  influence  to  assert  his  views  suc- 
cessfully. An  explanation  on  this  point  is  in- 
dispensable ; for  I myself,  although  not,  like  you, 
answerable  to  Parliament,  have  a responsibility 
toward  France  which  to-day  more  than  ever  before 
must  engross  ray  attention.”  On  the  1 6th,  after  an 
interview  with  the  President,  M.  Simon  resigned 
his  position,  and  a dissolution  of  the  entire  cabinet 
followed.  A general  meeting  of  all  sections  of 
the  Left  ensued,  290  members  being  present.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring 
thai  no  cabinet  can  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Chamber  which  is  not  free  in  its  action,  and  re- 
solved to  govern  according  to  republican  princi- 
ples, which  alone  can  secure  order  and  prosperity 
at  home  and  peace  abroad.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Chamber,  May  17,  by  a vote  of 
855  against  154.  On  the  18th,  the  cabinet  was 
reconstituted  as  follows : Due  de  Broglie,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice ; M. 
De  Fourtou,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; M.  Eug&ne 
Caillaux,  Minister  of  Finance ; M.  Auguste  Paris, 
Minister  of  Public  Works ; Vicomte  de  Meaux, 
Minister  of  Agriculture ; M.  Brunet,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ; General  Berthaut,  Minister  of 
War.  The  Due  Decazes  remains  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Of  these  ministers,  M.  Brunet  is 
the  only  republican.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th,  a message  from  President  M‘Mahon  was  read 
in  both  Chambers,  inviting  them  to  suspend  their 
sittings  one  month.  The  President  explained  that 
while  scrupulously  conforming  to  the  policy  of  the 
constitutional  Dufaure  and  Simon  cabinets,  he 
could  not  take  a step  further  in  that  direction 
without  making  an  appeal  to  the  radical  factions 
which  desire  modifications  of  French  institutions. 
The  triumph  of  these  ideas  could  only  result  in 
disorder  and  in  the  humiliation  of  France.  He 
declared  that  he  would  repress  any  imprudent  ut- 
terances by  the  press. 

The  change  in  the  French  government  is  con- 


sidered in  Germany  a triumph  of  the  ultramon- 
tane party,  and  that  nation  is  strengthening  the 
defenses  of  her  western  frontier. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  as  yet 
resulted  in  no  very  important  engagement.  While 
the  Russians  are  upon  the  line  of  the  Danube  in 
great  force,  there  has  been  no  development  of 
their  plan  for  the  European  campaign.  In  Asia 
greater  progress  has  been  made.  On  the  11th  of 
May  the  Russians  attacked  the  van-guard  of  the 
Turkish  army  at  Batum,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  with 
heavy  loss.  On  the  18th,  an  unsuccessful  assault 
was  made  on  the  outer  works  of  the  fortress  of 
Kars ; but  the  same  day  they  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Ardaban,  an  important  city  between  Batum 
and  Kars.  The  government  of  Roumania  has 
formally  asserted  its  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
has  declared  war  against  her. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  May  18,  reject- 
ed Mr.  Gladstone’s  anti-Turkish  resolutions  by  a 
vote  of  854  to  223,  and  adopted  without  a divis- 
ion Sir  Henry  Wolff’s  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  the  House  declines  to  entertain  any  resolu- 
tion which  may  embarrass  the  government  in  its 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  Brit- 
ish interests,  without  indicating  any  alternative 
line  of  policy.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
following  distinct  declaration  was  elicited  from 
the  Home  Secretary:  “We  should  protect  the 
Suez  Canal,  guard  Egypt,  and  not  permit  any 
power  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosporus.  Hence  we  should 
protect  Constantinople  from  becoming  the  prize 
of  conquest” 

DISASTERS. 

May  9. — Fire-damp  explosion  at  the  Wades- 
ville  Shaft  Colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Seven  lives  lost 

May  11. — The  dome  of  the  Winnebago  County 
Courthouse,  Rockford,  Illinois,  gave  way.  Ten 
lives  lost. 

May  8. — Land-slide  in  the  parish  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Canada.  Ten  persons  buried  alive. 

May  10. — Destruction  of  Iquique,  Peru,  by 
earthquake.  The  town  had  a population  of  1000. 

OBITUARY. 

April  28. — At  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  Edward 
Seymour,  of  the  firm  of  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Co.,  aged  forty-two  years. 

April  29. — At  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  Hon. 
William  G.  Brownlow,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

May  2. — In  Mobile,  Alabama,  Colonel  John 
Forsyth,  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register , aged  sixty- 
six  years. 

May  9.— At  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Com- 
modore Benjamin  J.  Totten,  United  States  navy, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

May  11. — At  Schenectady,  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Tayler  Lewis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

May  16. — At  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  Commo- 
dore Edward  W.  Carpender,  United  States  navy, 
aged  eighty  years. 

May  13. — Announcement  of  the  death,  in 
France,  of  Louis  Joseph  Ernest  Picard,  the  dis- 
tinguished advocate  and  statesman,  aged  fifty-six 
years. 
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AWAY  back  in  1864,  Mr.  John  Woods,  of  Cal- 
laway County,  Missouri,  went  out  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  Montana,  taking  with  him  old  Sam, 
one  of  the  darkies  who  had  grown  up  on  the 
home  place.  Sam  had  for  years,  even  before  he 
was  free,  had  pretty  much  his  own  way,  and  was 
well  known  as  a sensible  and  witty  fellow.  In 
Montana  he  picked  up  odd  jobs,  and  was  in  con- 
stant requisition.  He  was  one  day  employed  by 
a Yankee  carpenter  to  hew  a log  for  him,  and 
having  completed  the  job,  went  to  the  “ boss”  for 
his  pay,  expecting  to  charge  about  seventy-five 
cents.  Meantime  the  carpenter  had  made  a rough 
coffin  for  a poor  fellow  who  had  died  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  at  the  time  of  Sam's  call  a friend  of 
the  deceased  was  paying  for  the  coffin,  the  amount 
being  sixty  dollars.  Turning  to  Sam,  the  carpen- 
ter, in  his  quick,  snappy  way,  asked, 

“ Got  that  log  done  ?” 

44  Y-y-es,  b-b-boss,  all  d-d-done.” 

“Well,  how  much  is  it?” 

“F-f-four  d-d-dollars  an’  a half.” 

“ Gracious ! Why,  you’d  skin  a man  alive !” 

“ Y-y-es,  boss ; but  dat’s  not  as  b-b-bad  as  skin 
him  after  he’s  d-d-dead.” 

Old  bachelors  will  read  with  subdued  joy  the 
following  epitaph  on  one  of  their  order,  written 
by  himself : 

At  threescore  winters*  end  I died, 

A cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad ; 

The  nuptial  knot  I never  tied. 

And  wished  my  father  never  had. 

One  Mr.  Murphy  has  a store  and  residence  un- 
der one  roof  in  Rochester.  There  was  a fire  on 
the  premises,  to  the  extinction  of  which  and  the 
removal  of  the  household  goods  some  friends  who 
were  junketing  with  him,  and  certain  Irish  labor- 
ers, casually  at  hand,  contributed.  The  fire  was 
trivial,  and  soon  over.  Mr.  Murphy  gathered  his 
friends  around  him,  closed  the  doors,  and  quick- 
ly, under  the  inspiring  influence  of  a liberal  brew- 
ing of  punch,  forgot  all  about  the  humbler  friends 
who  had  come  to  his  aid,  and  who,  in  the  cold 
without,  listened  longingly  to  the  revel  within. 
Presently  a knock  at  the  door.  It  opened,  and 
these  words  entered : “ Mr.  Murphy,  have  you  as 
much  as  a glass  of  clane  cowld  wather  for  a poor 
boy  V”  Needless  to  say,  ample  amends  were  made 
for  the  late  forgetfulness. 

Not  long  ago,  at  the  dinner  table  at  the  Palette 
Club,  of  which  the  Hon.  Noah  Davis  is  president, 
were  gathered  a few  bright  gentlemen  to  a lit- 
tle feast  to  John  M4Cullough,  the  actor.  Among 
them  were  the  president,  Judge  Brady,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows,  Dion  Boucicault,  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  District- 
Attorney  Phelps,  Lawrence  Jerome,  William  Win- 
ter, Consul-General  Bodisco,  William  J.  Florence, 
Clark  Bell,  and  others.  There  was  great  hilarity, 
a rattle  of  wit,  much  bright  reminiscence  and  an- 
ecdote, to  say  nothing  of  the  “ feast  of  reason  and 
the  slow  of  foul.” 

Judge  Davis  observed  as  follows:  “I  remem- 
ber our  friend  Larry  Jerome  when  he  was  not  so 
good  a Democrat  as  he  is  now.  In  fact,  he  pro- 
fessed to  talk  for  the  Whigs,  and  on  one  occasion 
this  is  the  description  he  gave  of  his  present 


Drainer. 

friends  the  Democratic  voters  when  they  beat 
his  party  at  Syracuse.  ‘They  approached  the 
polls,’  said  he, 4 on  all  fours ; and,  by  Jove,  it  was 
only  when  they  reared  up  to  vote  that  we  discov- 
ered they  were  human  beings.’  ” 

44  That,”  said  John  M4Cinlough,  41  reminds  me 
of  a Syracuse  man  who  staid  overnight  at  Utica, 
and  went  to  see  Ned  Adams  play  in  Damon  and 
Pythias.  The  old  fellow  kept  very  quiet  until 
Adams  came  to  the  well-known  line, 

4 There  is  no  public  virtue  left  in  Syracuse.’ 

That  touched  his  local  pride,  and,  rising,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  stentorian  tones, 4 No,  by  jingo,  nor  in 
Utica  either,  if  it  comes  to  that !’  ” 

A controversy  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Je- 
rome and  Judge  Brady,  the  latter  said, 44 1 am  in 
the  position  of  the  negro  judge  who  was  asked  to 
grant  a nonsuit.  4 A what?’  he  indignantly  in- 
quired— 4 a nonsuit  ? Dis  Court  sits  here  to  list- 
en to  de  trials  and  lay  down  de  law.  It’s  con- 
tempt of  dis  Court  to  ask  it  to  say  nonsuit,  which 
just  means  no  suit  at  all.  Dis  Court  don’t  give 
up  its  suits,  its  privileges,  and  its  own  bread  and 
butter.  Go  right  on  wid  de  case !’  ” 

William  Winter  gave  this  impromptu : 

“Sometimes  in  poverty  the  heart  grows  cold 
While  it  maintains  the  straggle  for  high  art; 

But  John  M‘Culloagh,  from  the  land  of  gold. 
Brings,  as  his  precious  priae,  a golden  heart” 

And  Mr.  Boucicault  related  the  following:  44  A 
great  many  years  ago— longer  than  I like  to  re- 
member— I went  to  Philadelphia  to  try  one  of  my 
pieces,  Jessie  Brown , at  one  of  the  theatres.  A 
small  actor  was  cast  for  a very  small  part,  that 
of  Achmet,  I believe.  He  had  only  six  lines  to 
speak,  and  he  took  the  stage  and  spoke  them  like 
a tragedian.  I called  him  down  and  said,  ‘See 
here,  young  man,  you’re  not  playing  Othello.’  4 1 
know  I ain’t,’  he  replied,  4 but  I will  some  day,* 
and  then  walked  off,  muttering  something  about 
punching  my  head.  His  prediction  has  come 
true.  That  bad  Achmet,  but  good  Othello,  was 
John  M4Cullough.”  

Now  that  the  dogs  of  war  have  been  let  loose 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  process  of 
scientific  slaughter  commenced  in  the  most  delib- 
erate manner  possible,  the  following  lines,  taken 
from  Moore’s  Almanac  for  1829,  under  the  head 
of  “Monthly  Observations,”  may  be  pondered 
with  interest : 

Whene’e?  contending  princes  fight. 

For  private  pique  or  public  right, 

Armies  arc  raised,  the  fleets  are  manned. 

They  combat  both  by  sea  and  land. 

When,  after  many  battles  past. 

Both,  tired  with  blows,  make  peace  at  last, 
What  is  it,  after  all,  the  people  get  ? 

Why,  taxes,  widows,  wooden  legs , and  debt 

A new  life  of  Rowlarvl  Hill,  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,  has  just  appeared  in  London,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon.  It  contains 
many  stories  of  that  remarkable  man,  the  best  of 
which  seem  rather  apocryphal  A few  of  the 
briefest  are  as  follows : 

A note  was  handed  to  Mr.  Hill  while  he  was 
preaching  for  a charity,  to  ask  whether  it  would 
be  right  for  a bankrupt  to  contribute.  “No,” 
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said  the  preacher ; “ bat,  my  friends,  I would  ad- 
vise you  who  are  not  insolvent  not  to  pass  the 
plate  this  evening,  as  people  will  be  sure  to  say, 
4 There  goes  the  bankrupt.1  ” 

A Scotch  minister  assisting  at  an  ordination, 
not  being  able  to  reach  with  his  hand  the  head 
of  the  candidate,  laid  his  cane  upon  it  41  This," 
said  Mr.  Hill,  44  did  equally  well.  It  was  timber 
to  timber.”  (This  sounds  apocryphal.) 

An  Antinomian  reproached  him  with  preach- 
ing 44  a legal  gospel”  44  Do  you  acknowledge,” 
asked  Mr.  Hill,  44  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a 
rule  of  life  ?” 

“Certainly  not” 

“Charles,”  said  Mr.  Hill  to  the  servant, 44 show 
that  man  to  the  door,  and  keep  your  eye  upon 
him  till  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  coats.” 

Wk  are  quite  sure  that  the  ladies  who  read  the 
Drawer  will  be  glad  should  the  report  prove  true 
that  Lord  Duffcrin,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
will  probably  succeed  Sir  Edward  Thornton  as 
British  minister  at  Washington,  as  it  will  take  to 
the  capital  his  accomplished  wife,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  witty  poem : 

KATHY’S  LETTER. 

Ocb,  girls  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  I wrote  my  love  a 
letter  ? 

And  although  he  can  not  read,  sure  I thought  ’twas 
all  the  better; 

For  why  should  he  be  puzzled  with  hard  spelling  in 
the  matter, 

When  the  maning  was  so  plain,  that  I love  him  faith- 
fully? 

I love  him  faithfully,  and  he  knows  it— oh,  he 
knows  it,  without  one  word  from  me  I 

1 wrote  It  and  I folded  it  and  put  a seal  unon  it; 
Twas  a seal  almost  as  big  as  the  crown  of  my  best 
bonnet ; 

For  I would  not  have  the  postmaster  make  his  re- 
marks upon  it; 

And  1 said  inride  the  letter  that  I loved  him  faith- 
fully. 

l love  him,  etc. 

My  heart  was  full,  but  when  I wrote  I dared  not  put 
the  half  in. 

The  neighbors  know  I love  him,  and  they’re  mighty 
fond  of  chaffing* 

So  1 dared  not  write  his  name  outride  for  fear  they 
would  be  laughing ; 

So  I wrote, 41  From  little  Kate,  to  one  whom  she  loves 
faithfully.” 

1 love  him,  etc. 

Now,  girls,  would  you  believe  it,  that  postman,  so  «m- 

«SlM, 

No  answer  will  he  bring  me,  so  long  as  I have  waited : 
But  maybe  there  mayn't  be  one,  for  the  raeon  that 
I stated, 

That  my  love  can  neither  read  nor  write;  but  he  loves 
me  faithfully. 

He  loves  me  faithfully,  he  loves  me  faithfully, 
And  I know  where’er  my  love  is  that  be  is  true 
to  me.  

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  of 
our  correspondents  contributes  a few  pleasant 
anecdotes : 

A Penobscot  Indian,  who  never  used  the  first 
person  in  speaking,  and  did  not  give  a positive  as- 
sertion about  any  thing,  but  44  supposed,”  was 
asked — 44  Well,  John,  how  did  you  get  through  the 
winter  ?” 

44  Well,  he  s’poee  he  keep  tavern  tree  times,” 
said  John. 

44  Kept  tavern  three  times  during  one  winter ! 
How  is  that,  John  ?” 

44  Well,  he  s’poee  he  buy  a jug  o'  whiskey  once, 
and  s'pose  he  keep  tavern  till  it  all  gone.  Well, 


s'pose  he  buy  another  jug  o’  whiskey,  and  he 
keep  tavern  till  that  all  gone.  Well,  s’pose  he 
buy  another  jug  o’  whiskey,  and  he  keep  tavern 
till  that  all  gone.  So  he  s’pose  he  keep  tavern 
tree  times.  The  whiskey  lasted — quick  i” 

A friend  of  the  writer  was  once  travelling  in  a 
stage-coach  in  New  England,  and  arrived  at  a 
village  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  where  the 
vehicle  was  to  remain  until  morning.  Having 
some  acquaintances  in  the  town,  he  went  out  im- 
mediately to  call  upon  one  of  them.  Returning 
to  the  tavern  at  midnight,  he  found  all  the  beds 
in  the  house  occupied  but  one  of  a dozen  cots 
that  had  been  put  up  temporarily  in  the  parlor, 
for  it  was  “court  week”  at  that  county  seat. 
During  the  day  my  friend  had  been  greatly 
amused  by  a fellow  - passenger,  a lively  young 
Frenchman.  Where  he  was  that  night  my  in- 
formant did  not  know  when  he  retired  to  the  un- 
occupied cot  in  the  parlor,  but  he  soon  found  out 
The  sleepers  in  the  other  cots  were  making  44  night 
hideous”  with  their  snoring  in  varied  cadences, 
some  puffing,  some  with  long-drawn  nasal  sounds, 
and  all  in  discord.  At  length  one  of  the  snorers 
brought  up  with  a snort  and  was  suddenly  silent, 
when  the  young  Frenchman,  who  occupied  a cot 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  had  been  an- 
noyed by  the  noise  of  the  sleepers,  cried  out, 
44  Tank  God,  von  ees  dead !” 

A little  four-year-old  daughter  had  watched 
with  interest  the  unfolding  of  flowers  in  a garden, 
seeing  a rose  blossom  changed  from  a bud  to  a 
full-blown  rose  in  a short  space  of  time.  One 
day  she  saw  a turkey-cock  suddenly  expand  his 
tail  into  a fan,  in  the  act  of  44  strutting,”  when 
she  ran  in  to  her  mother  and  exclaimed, 44  Oh, 
mother,  I’ve  just  seen  a turkey  bloom  out  1” 

What  Edmund  Yates  says  of  London,  holds 
equally  good  in  New  York.  44  In  these  days,” 
says  he,  44  of  architectural  imbecility,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  meet  with  a candid  and  unpretending  build- 
er who  frankly  avows  his  style.  Down  Denmark 
Hill  may  be  noticed  a lot  of  brick  houses,  which 
are  conspicuously  announced  on  a large  stone 
slab  to  be  4 Elizabeth  Ann  Villas.’  There  is  so 
much  more  of  the  Elizabeth  Ann  style  than  of 
the  Elizabethan,  nowadays !”  But  they  haven’t 
yet  in  London  any  of  our  44  Pointed  Ironic”  or 
44  Early  Cathartic”  styles. 

An  old  New  York  editor  thus  pleasantly  writes 
of  and  to  the  Drawer ; 

I have  just  laid  down  the  April  Drawer  with 
the  same  feeling  of  regret  and  pleasure  that  has 
been  experienced  after  a perusal  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  installments  that  preceded 
it — regret  that  the  Drawer  was  not  a bigger  one, 
and  pleasure  because  it  was  so  full  of  good  things. 
This  month  Silas  Wegg  must  have  been  at  your 
elbow,  for  I see  that  you  drop  into  poetry  a good 
deal.  I am  glad,  also,  as  an  old  reader  and  con- 
tributor to  the  Drawer,  that  the  Harpers  have 
again  taken  to  illustrating  the  Drawer ; for  since 
the  old  days  when  dear  good  John  M‘Lenan  used 
to  brighten  its  pages  with  his  clever  pencil,  we 
Drawer  readers  miss  the  pictures  very  much.  But 
I sat  down  to  give  you  matter,  not  advice. 

Editors  of  newspapers  have  a good  deal  of  fun 
over  queer  expressions  in  copy  that  comes  before 
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them,  for  reporters  are  compelled  to  write  so 
hurriedly  that  they  frequently  compose  sentences 
that  are  extremely  funny. 

A reporter  once  gravely  stated  that  an  inquest 
had  been  held  over  a child  which  44  was  one  of  a 
pair  of  triplets” — a statement  that  was  almost 
as  confusing  as  the  assertion  regarding  a dead 
man,  “ that  the  places  that  knew  him  so  long  have 
known  him  no  more  ever  since.” 

A writer  was  once  ordered  to  write  an  article 
on  an  approaching  election,  and  he  announced 
that  the  “ polls  would  be  only  open  between  the 
hours  of  sundown  and  sunset,”  which  was  rather 
short  notice  for  the  voters. 

Another,  in  describing  a “shooting  scrape,” 
stated  that  the  wounded  man  had  been  hit  by  a 
ball  in  the  head  “ near  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street.”  That  was  as  puzzling 
a problem  in  phrenology  as  the  anatomical  one 
contained  in  the  statement  that  Dennis  O’ Raffer- 
ty had  been  44  wounded  in  the  fore-arm  near  the 
left  shoulder.” 

Quite  recently  an  evening  paper  stated  that 
President  Hayes  went  to  Senator  Sherman’s  res- 
idence on  his  arrival  in’  Washington,  44  where  a 
substantial  breakfast  and  several  of  his  intimate 
friends  had  been  prepared  for  him.”  A cannibal 
President  is  not  a very  cheerful  prospect  for  the 
office-seekers.  Another  paper  stated  that  the  new 
President  had  privately  taken  the  oath  of  office 
in  the  presence  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  President 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Fish,  who  were  absent.  $ Now  who 
were  absent  or  who  were  present  on  that  occasion 
must  remain  a mystery  forever. 

A musical  critic  once  wrote  about  a performance 
of  the  opera  of  R Trovatore , and  told  his  readers 
that  the  rendition  of  the  Marseilles  hymn  in  the 
forge  scene  was  exceedingly  well  rendered ; and  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  if  Verdi  had 
condescended  to  include  it  in  his  wonderful  score. 

A police  reporter,  in  concluding  his  account  of 
a dreadful  murder,  made  the  astonishing  state- 
ment that  “ the  victim  expired  before  making  an 
ante-mortem  statement.” 

Another  knight  of  the  pencil,  in  writing  on  the 
ice  question,  declared  that  “ as  for  the  thousand 
and  one  carts  that  go  about  the  city  peddling 
ice  under  the  names  of  the  Crystal  Ice  Company, 
etc.,  they  have  no  existence  except  on  the  sides 
of  the  wagons.”  Now  what  had  no  existence,  the 
carts  or  the  companies,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  decide. 

But  reporters  are  not  alone  in  making  funny 
sentences,  for  at  a recent  spiritualists*  meeting  in 
this  city  a medium  rose  and  said  he  “was  pre- 
pared to  nail  every  skeptic  to  the  mast-head.” 
Needless  to  say  that  no  skeptic  presented  himself 
for  the  execution  of  the  direful  threat 

In  writing  about  an  assault,  a reporter  stated 
that  the  assailant  was  arrested  for  striking  a man 
who  was  driving  a sleigh  with  a brick. 

I was  in  Washington  city  at  the  time  when  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  were  captured,  and  we  thought 
our  troops  were  about  to  gain  possession  of 
Charleston.  I called  upon  President  Lincoln 
with  the  late  venerated  Comptroller  Whittlesey, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I said,  “ Mr. 
President,  we  of  the  North  feel  like  punishing 
the  Charlestonians  a little,  for  they  are  arch-of- 
fenders.” 

“ I feel  a little  so  myself,”  he  said ; “ but  what 


shall  we  do  with  Mr.  Pettigru  ?”  The  latter  was 
a stanch  Union  man,  and  remained  so  while  the 
madmen  raged  around  him. 

The  question  suggested  a “ little  story”  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  humor,  and  he 
said,  “ A chap  in  Illinois  was  very  fond  of  relat- 
ing Scripture  narratives.  At  one  time  he  was 
telling  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to  save 
the  cities  if  a certain  number  of  righteous  men 
could  be  found  in  them. 

“ 4 How  many  righteous  men  did  the  Lord  ac- 
cept ?’  asked  a listener. 

“ 4 1 don’t  now  exactly  remember,*  said  the  nar- 
rator ; 4 1 know  Abraham  beat  down  the  Lord  a 
good  deal* 

44 So,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “they  may  beat  us 
down  to  Mr.  Pettigru,  and  save  Charleston.” 

In  Crayford  church -yard,  England,  may  be 
found  the  following  singular  inscription  on  a head* 
stone  set  up  by  the  parishioners  in  remembranoe 
of  Peter  Isnell : . 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Peter  Isnell  (30  years  clerk  of 
this  parish).  He  lived  respected  as  a pious  and  a mirth* 
ful  man,  and  died  on  his  way  to  church  to  assist  at  a 
wedding,  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1811,  aged  70  years. 
The  inhabitants  of  Crayford  have  raised  this  stone  to 
his  cheerful  memory,  and  as  a tribute  to  his  long  and 
faithful  services. 

The  life  of  this  clerk  was  just  three  score  and  ten, 
Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung  out  Amen. 
In  his  youth  he  was  married,  like  other  young  men ; 
But  his  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chaunted  Amen. 

A second  he  took ; she  departed ; what  then  ? 

He  married  and  buried  a third,  with  Amen. 

Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  treble,  but  then 
His  voice  was  deep  bass  as  he  sung  out  Amen. 

On  the  horn  he  could  blow  as  well  as  most  men, 

So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing  Amen. 

But  he  lost  all  his  wind  after  three  score  and  ten ; 
And  here,  with  three  wives,  he  waits  till  aaen 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out  Amen. 

A correspondent  at  La  Jara,  Conejos  County, 
Colorado,  writes  as  follows : 

Dear  Drawer, — The  subjoined  may  be  accepta- 
ble, and  in  that  hope  I indite : 

In  the  new  mining  county  of  San  Juan,  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Colorado,  many  curiosi- 
ties of  humor  and  eccentricity  are  to  be  met  with 
on  every  hand.  A most  fruitful  source  of  oddity 
are  the  location  stakes.  By  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Colorado,  a discoverer  of  a lode  is  en- 
titled to  1500  feet  on  the  vein,  and  300  across,  to 
each  location,  and  must,  within  sixty  days  after 
discovery,  expose  the  vein  to  ten  feet  below  its 
surface.  This  is  called  his  assessment,  and  if  not 
completed  within  the  specified  period,  renders  the 
lode  liable  to  44  jumping,”  or  passing  into  the  pos- 
session of  others.  Sometimes,  however,  unless 
the  lode  be  very  rich,  if  a man  is  engaged  in 
working  down  his  assessment  when  the  sixty  days 
expire,  his  property  is  rarely  jumped,  a few  dayB 
of  grace  being  allowed  by  the  miners. 

A case  of  this  kind  occurred  a short  time  ago. 
The  period  had  all  but  passed,  and  the  shaft  yet 
lacked  some  three  feet  of  the  required  depth ; but 
the  owner  each  evening  upon  quitting  work  left 
his  tools  as  a token  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
finish  his  assessment  There  was  another,  how- 
ever, intent  on  jumping  the  lode,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  sixty,  as  he  passed  by,  the  owner  hav- 
ing gone  home,  he  wrote  upon  the  spade  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft, 44  Spades  are  not  trumps  in 
this  game,  my  boy.**  The  next  day  the  would-be 
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per  returned  to  re-locate,  but  finding  beneath 
notice  of  the  preceding  day,  “ No,  but  dubs 
are,*’  changed  his  mind. 

Another  man,  in  tramping  about,  found  that 
one  of  his  mines  had  been  jumped.  He  took  out 
his  pencil  and  wrote  beneath  the  new  location: 
“ This  lode  has  mineral  in  it,  my  six-shooter  has 
lead ; if  you  take  one,  you  will  have  to  take  the 
other ; so  make  your  choice.” 

Still  another  individual  wrote  on  the  stake  of 
one  of  his  jumped  leads : “ I’ll  play  you  a game 
of  seven-up  as  to  who  holds  this  location.”  The 
jumper  saw  the  notice,  and  came  down  to  the 
cabin  of  the  former  owner.  The  game  was  play- 
ed, and  the  jumper  lost. 

Sometimes  these  notices  are  couched  in  verse : 
“ Don’t  jump  this  lead,  or  Til  make  you  bleed,” 
is  one.  Another, 44  I’ll  bust  your  head,  or  shoot 
you  dead,  if  you  ever  jump  this  lead.”  But  the 
most  elaborate  poetical  mining  couplet  I have 
ever  seen  is: 

I’ve  staked  this  claim 
In  my  own  true  name, 

And  intend  to  work  it  too; 

And  a warning  give 
To  all  that  live— 

They’ll  get  into  a stew 
If  ever  they  dare 
To  jump  my  share, 

And  my  name  is 

John  Conblxw. 

A 44  jumper”  came,  and,  after  re-locating,  added : 

We’ve  heard  ducks  talk. 

And  seen  them  walk. 

But  we  don't  give  room; 

So  stop  your  jaw, 

For  Moses’  law, 

In  all  its  bloom,  • 

Will  make  your  lot 
A leaden  shot. 

And  send  you  up  the  flume.” 

. That  settled  it 

The  nomenclature,  too,  is  highly  original  We 
have  a mine  called  the  44  Grub-Stake ;”  another 
is  44  Hard  to  Beat.”  There  are  others  with  such 
names  as  44  Pay  Rock,”  44  Copper  Pot,”  44  Crack- 
er,” 44  Hoosier,” 44  Tar-Heel,” 44  Hunkeydory,” 44  Sol- 
id Boy,”  44 Last  Trump,”  “The  Ragged  Million- 
aire,” etc.  Then  there  are  the  44  Big  Maria,” 
“Smashing  Jennie,”  “Jolly  Polly,”  “Hunkey 
Lucy,”  44  Jilting  Helen,”  and  44  Heartless  Em.” 

The  amusing  scene  described  below  occurred  a 
few  Sundays  since  in  the  Episcopal  church  at  St 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  was  afterward  jotted 
down  by  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  the 
Drawer : 

He  was  past  middle  age — an  editor,  they  said — 
and  wore  a beaming  smile  as  he  walked  up  the 
middle  aisle,  glancing  from  side  to  side.  The 
pew  next  to  the  front  was  vacant,  and  he  took  a 
seat  with  a rather  uncertain  air. 

“Can  I sit  here?”  he  said,  speaking  to  his 
neighbor  in  the  adjoining  pew. 

“ Oh  yes ; the  pews  are  free.” 

44 1 want  a seat  for  a friend.  She  is  a grand- 
daughter of  Jefferson," 

44  Certainly.” 

“ Who  is  the  minister  ?”  (in  a loud  tone). 

44  Mr.  Root.” 

44  No ; I mean  that  other  man,  the  stranger” 
(snubbingly). 

44 1 do  not  know.” 

He  was  evidently  uneasy,  and  stood  up,  facing 
the  congregation,  with  an  expectant  air.  He  turn- 


ed to  Mr.  Astor,  who  sat  behind  him,  and  said,  in 
an  explanatory  way, 

44 1 am  expecting  a friend,  a granddaughter  of 
Jefferson,  Can  I seat  her  here?” 

“Certainly.” 

He  was  not  satisfied — perhaps  she  was  already 
in  the  church;  and  he  walked  down  the  aisle 
and  back  again,  peering  into  every  face.  He  had 
hardly  seated  himself  again  before  a lady  and 
child  appeared  in  the  aisle,  to  whom  he  hastily 
offered  seats. 

44  Is  this  your  pew,  madam  ?” 

44  No,  Sir.” 

44  May  I sit  here  ?”  # 

44  Certainly.” 

“ I wish  to  offer  a seat  to  a friend  of  mine 
whom  I am  expecting.  She  is  a granddaughter 
of  Jefferson," 

To  this  there  was  no  answer,  merely  a bow. 
Our  friend  continued : 

44  What  is  your  name  ?”  (standing  up,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  child). 

44  Paine.” 

44  Do  you  spell  it  with  an  i or  a y f” 

44  With  an  i.” 

“My  name  is  Walker.  What  State  do  you 
come  from  ?” 

“From  Massachusetts.” 

44  From  near  Boston  ?” 

44  From  Boston.” 

“Oh !” 

He  is  restless,  and  looks  around.  General  and 
Mrs.  Dent  appear.  He  gives  a seat  to  the  latter, 
the  general — who,  by-the-way,  is  in  command  at 
St.  Augustine — going  over  to  a far  comer.  Again 
the  question, 

44  What  is  your  name  ?” 

44  Dent.” 

44  My  name  is  Walker.  Mrs.  Dent,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Paine.”  (Evi- 
dently used  to  the  amenities  of  polite  society,  he 
feared  the  ladies  might  not  feel  at  ease  sitting 
side  by  side  in  church  without  an  introduction.) 

Another  restless  waiting.  Then  spying  Gen- 
eral Dent  in  his  far  comer,  he  goes  over  to  him 
and  asks, 

44  Won’t  you  take  my  seat  ?” 

44  No,  thank  you.” 

44  You  can’t  see  the  minister  over  here.” 

44  No  matter.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  pew  is  filled ; our  friend 
settles  himself  upon  a front  bench,  and  subsides 
as  the  service  commences. 

The  granddaughter  of  Jefferson  does  not  seem 
to  have  riade  her  appearance. 

And  Walker  has  faded  from  Florida. 

Ah  editorial  friend  connected  with  the  Daily 
Oregonian,  published  in  Portland,  Oregon,  sends 
us  this  story  of  a preacher  over  on  the  John  Day 
River,  in  Grant  County,  in  that  State : As  is  usual 
nowadays  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  this 
expounder  of  the  Gospel  announced  that  he  would 
take  up  a collection ; and  as  his  hearers  were 
rather  slow  in  starting,  he  sprung  from  the  pul- 
pit, seized  his  hat,  jerked  a half  dollar  from  his 
vest  pocket,  and  said,  44  Now  there’s  got  to  be 
eighteen  dollars  raised  right  here,  brethren,  and 
I’ll  start  the  thing  by  throwing  in  four  bits.” 
The  effect  was  magical,  and  soon  twenty-three 
dollars  were  collected.  The  circuit-rider  counted 
i it  out  carefully,  and,  with  a smile  breaking  over 
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the  pulpit  oi  at  the  bar.  We’  bdWVdr,  in 
the  fbUpauig  y Vent  u*  Ufe  hy  a friend  it  Taylor’s 
Talk,  Minneso?*,  a pjji.fi6gt^|>b  tb^t  w bjr  tw  rn^as 
Vu  'b1,  soiled  ai  it  ti  appended  to  & notice  for 
iiie  dcciiou  vt  adiool  district  officers  In  one  of 
the  towns  of  fee  Co  ant  y.  which  *;tm  informant 
found  u>  * trisect  the  : 

The  wtWium  cd,  mf  itwa  'bWtajr  iblcTAtod 
wvnupu  to  Xhn  Ukfet:  of  her  benign  tirriueaie*  be« 
ftftid  ite  c onflow  o£  the  nursery,  hr  permitting  iter  to 
p«*r,tli\»Uy  a*e  the  genial  rqya  of  her  suscepubife  lii- 
tebigeuia!  In  directing  the  moral  arid  tt>er,t»3  calfUm 
of  mw,.  It  t*  therefore  yie^iratile  that  the  tody  Vpttfra 
Oi  thU  nehool  district  should  use  Ihirlr  franchise  with 
a et«iuilw*t  purpose  1.vi  adyimeo  the  *odiU  »nd  total- 
JectuaJ  training  of  the  tiring  geberfcdrm,  to  whmn  dti*- 
tiny  iofnirte  tht  guard  iiuiriilp  of  human  happiness  iu 
the  06»ur  future 


Willamette  Valley,  wl )ot  he  snM,  T wbubl  pfelr 
the  eagle  on  a half  dollar  at.  a douaiioa  jooe&tC 
ti%  it  jtvti  npu-oUd  ” 

As  officer  of  the  navy*  on  board  6m  of  fclir 
yossels  in  China,  tells  us  this  naul  thing  in  tbe 
why  of  blessing; 

A with  oh  board  tbe  U.  & S.  3f>t wytey,  whose 
term  cj  i?erntoehtfd  Just  expired,  proceeded  to 
take  leave  of  hifi  late  officers,  Apppte.ching  the 
com rj tinder,  ht*  invoked  the  choice**  .htes'fdagis  wn 
bis;  head,  in  s*  brogue  that  left  no  doubt  as.  to  his 
native  sotL  And  so  he  went  from  one  to  another 
with  a V God  totes  ye  V'  or  M May  Heaven  reward 
yeiP*  until  he  tame  opposite  the  Ihiutsnant-cW' 
■mkodfer,  wdio  had  frequently  tveeb  obliged  hi*  sup- 


A #KHTtJtai*H  in  Boston  jssnite  its  the  following 
aneednte  of  the  late  Ik,  Lyirmn  Beecher,  -which 
be  thinks  bm  not  heretofore  been  Ih  jp&at? 
While  Dr.  Beecher  was  fettled  in  Litddieid, 


Pi 


o*:*2rriciM^'*nies. 


press  IW*  lov«  for  tbe  “ ardent”  by  stopping  Ids 
loHVtv  With  a rednetant  j&rueh  of  Ins  cup,  and 
downcast  ho  Muffed  pu^  ^,And  God 


Connecticut,  a young  man  called,  upon  him  with 
reference  to  uniting  with  hi*  irhureb,  bill  erpresifc 
eri  a desire  tube  Klptixed  hy  dum^rojuu  To  this 
the  g<H»d  dr^for  A^ftt^dv  And  pmposed 

that  ifey  should  At  nitoe  proeehddo  >}te  ow  i^Ar 
by  for  d»a>.  purpose;  which  done,  and  the 
young  mikikMas  dampened  to  bis  heari’f 
Dr  B rethmod  to  ti<>  hoiise,-.  down 

iu  the  fcittltvrh  p?x*eic^Jod  to  remxv^  bIs-w<H>hov»( 
rornarkhig,  Cgh!  got  »ij  sfaoea  full  of  sand; 
-knew  V«*iV#Y  thi  i^/** 


fo  a aaxiin  fztinl  (* 


bless  ynn  too-  M tether  €t 

Hw  most  speedily  iti  .Said  A A 'probtem 

oft»iii  solved  Huc<>s^fid]y  by  Ligk^lndiiia?*  during 
their  brh  f furlough  ip.  Eoglu  nd  Tire  follow  log 
ia  recorded  m a Ihinjab  jcmTrihl  riHsdfred  by  last, 
mail ; 

A rt&jkppoim^l  wife-hunter  had  completed  the 

purfchaso  of  nh  outfit  In  a welt  lrnown  estabh^h- 
niem  in  We^bumia,  when  he  wag  asked  by  the 
gmioful  proprietor,  “ Can  wo  do  auy  thing  more 
in#  yon  to-doy?1' 

V Thanktt,  nothing^  was  the  r^ply  v ° Tve  all  I 
want-  -ejccept  a wife.” 

“ Will  you  be  pleased  to  jstep  this  wTay  ?”  said 
m ptinm  of  shop-keepers;  leading  ifm,  ^ttrtomer 
up  to  one  of  f ho  apprentice?,  h lady -like  girlv 
whom  he  introdneed  m the  daughter  uf  & *icv 
t-eaK*d  officer.  ;*,*'•  \ ■ : 1 ‘ ! ->  < ’.  ' •' . - ‘ r >'*  r 

u W rxx^d  aii*  ma fried  an*  o’  ” rn  n fortnight,  tile 
lady  is  how  a happy  wife,  making  one  of  tire  dull- 
C6t  Pimjah  bright  ond  lireftr,  ’ y iv 

Thx  mi.  of  sneezing  te  an  ^nc^luntary 
though  the  perpoc  ubou t m that  vi- 

ebjbt  action  uMually  h&b  a.  prrjfoeid* 

tion  of  whatV  t iunmg.  Nfit  b> 
hri5  (*me  to  be  a eohib^Oh  pwju'ds,  imder^to<>d 
by  the  mo?t  youthful  of  ragamuffin?.  though  sel- 
dom used  fori  purposes  Of  il lustration  ei thor  in 


Tma  to  W fttftn  b United  States  func- 

liqtiHiv  in  Temiwec'  ' » 

During  the  hotly  in  \&l%  bn- 

tween  Ma^iarihtfohrison,  and  Cheatham  fbr  Con- 
gres«r,  for  the  titfite  &f  inrge,  a gtmtbtmati  met  an, 
old  ffieord,  an  #mtbasiHXtie  ^ttAh-Cat)tolic  Demo 
emtf  and  a?k>‘d,  “ Wtdly  Mr  Mac,  will  jfha  Irkh. 


yote  Wr  Mr,  Johnson  at  t!d%  election  f * : 
^;'’^:Via;Virgry  won  of  them  ar?  for  him  'ciccpt 
Wan,  athl  I brought  hint  over.1* 

“ What  was  Ids  objection  to  the.  D/^riilent  V* 

'*  WrJ1,  he  eahl  lie  wouldn't  vot^  for  r.o  men 
wim  had  hung,  a woman;  and  I tow  Id  him  what. 
% tjdeiu t Andy  wba  to  us  when  he  defated  the 
KnowvNoftiing?  in  185fi-«  ami  and  wasn't 

itbettiier  to  hang  who  was  * $***$ 

Catholic,  than  to  bang  ?ome  poc>r  Fjrw>itxnt 
wornAU  who  vojm'l  prepared £u 
And  the  num  way  not  jesting ; meant  ever y 
word  of  it.  Mr.  -Johnson,  to  whom  U was  re- 
lated, enjttyed  it  immensely,  in  hia  ^uiet  way. 
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the  White  Mountains  eau  you  find  a (jargon 
to  whosi  Plato  and  Darwin,  Gibbon  and  Eu- 
did,  Latin  hexameters  and  tK»  ivho^  tlie<rry 
oL  evolution,  ate  matters  of  such  ready- 
too  gn*?d  familiaritv  astfiey  are  to  thi*  brigTite 
eyed  youth  who  inquire*  w hither  you  will 
have  your  potatcK-s^tewwJ, boiled, Kir  nmshedf 

As  I hu vV  said,  the  semi-fashionable  den 
nxeut  is  exdrjifed,  and  there  are  compani- 
tjvdy  few  cheap  hoard mgphoosrs  The  in- 
mates of  the  hotels  .Wloug  p.nmdpMly  K»  Hie 
best  el  aa*  of  Amermati  ijociety—  i Ur;  y nostro- 
tatioiis  re  prese  n futfves [M  wealth  <iu<l  iiiteL 
tet'i.  And  before  going,  farther*  I inieiul  to 
pay  the  fteq  pen  ter*<d  the  White  Mountains 
oil  i mine  use but  jinst  romph went. 

If  I wished  to  show  an  .Eh^lishioau  the 


Juifela, 'high  a« ,ib*y  are,  form  only  a small 
Item  jeoui^TOl  wit h the  gTHjjd  total  of  ft  <$** 
tr^/’  iui.urred  tor  guides,  driven,  and  other 
vitevUoifi^'  The  railway  fate  up  Mnhht 
WA^bhigteu  i»  fitted  fJolhust  aud  tbs  hire 
down  Minin  t Wash  \ ligton  is  a u eqiia)  ahtponL 
art  ad(iitio?iaJ  ^iuti  Ueb»^  charged  for  uny  bag 
or  bundle  that  oaii  not  be  »':  earned  in  the 
hand.  The  mildest  drink  smts  twenty-five 
cents.  Nearly  os  antelx  i«  asked ,fbr 'ki>  mage 
bite  as  vvcvidil.  bay  n tespectable  horse  and 
buggy.  And  while  tlterute  for  boafil  is/dur 
or  rive  dollars  a day  below  the  summit,  the 
price  at  the  summit  -i$  six  dollar*  » dity. 

The  society  it?  m select,  and  cite  im;p m- 
m#>d^t>j>n*  site  tfp  r.xc*dlentt  however,  that 
no  oi»t»  w lur  van  afford  iy  will  .complain  of 
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tea . 


.MOtMT  CKOpOUC  * . 


of  emperor*  ridic nlou* y*  W irfi  a stout  ntf  okA | of  .Chocorua,  These  font  mon n t aiui 

a kuapaark,  and  a boyish  capacity  fur*  eu  the  most  noticeable,  Imi  many  other 

Joyroent,  these  ruddy  fd lows  make  th*  ftyb-  Jooiijt  ijj*  in  fhc  north,  with  depth; 

anHsh  otruimntaotMkoTela  aiKK'amfigo^  ip  - of  purple  hlnivf  ami  gold  in  tiro  idmngiu* 
dffhaerAbW  You  meet  them  swarming  light  of  flu*  day.’  There  is  a very  eedasynj 
■nip; the  fbee  of ‘ the  mountain*  by  short-cuts,  vein*-  iu  i fto  morning  xuul  evening,  tt  paw 
Wiling  fcjr  the  bubbiiug  *l>»ing*  ami  brook*,/  in  tensity  that  «vHI  not  a«1n>t?  of  tV 

n ml  putting:  their  short  cutty  or  loir r- wood  actf  pttiVij,  and  \\  it  Tint  er«*y  to  say  whefWi 
pTpba,  ctmt.f  iug  with  the harvesters  Jn  tlie  5 thoinomiC?Un«  aw?  most  beautiful  in  the  nui 
KaiHiiowaVau<t  ^hiiig Ntiturvin  ut  ttty  5 la?r  day  kmA,  when  watery  wreaths  of 

m Joey  Liul Ip  wnuhl  »ay.  The  of fi^r  tyuv-  ylotuU  heliport  them,  ur  in  the  put hetie  tyri 
vlh?»s  fteem  to  he  »ttfteruig  under  the  lytlmr*  light,  when the  foliage  bungs  blackly  again*! 
tro  Illicit  of  ovrrrytiUiiig  \ ii  tittle  more  <vf  the  tender  gray  fckyv  tvod  the  tar,!  ‘gorge-om 
t In-  ron^H  amhir  ady  dement  in  f h^tr  (*loas-  rays  of  **m«et  ore  *vvu!ho.vt*tJ  t| |>  in  tiro  vie 
u checking  would  ib^tit  lutppieVi  topv  of  night.  Bui  if  is  eertain  Shut  tteji 

The  YiilhgfM»f  Xurtfi f?ontyay  li^ou a for-  are  beautiful  at  all  times — bountiful  with  * 
tile  nplaud,  em  mm  tided  by  hill*  tun!  mount-  beauty  of  their  OWtt  that  is  incomparable  t« 
uuifr,  and' ^ ^y^rjookiTig  rego]^^  of  ttm  any  thing  in  the  jiHrghanies  hr  the  i^ekiee 
.Saco,  at  the  head  of  Which,  apparently,  is  The  tieighhnrbood  «f  (\mway  eouhtoe 
Mount  WnHtnogtoit.  a wmaivh  .among,  tl.ie  rnnuy  natural  font  11  res  of  in  forest,  iite.)  inline 
vegjment  of  giant  form  ft  which  duster  about  the  ArtiaFa  Fall,  a pnrun/s<jue  cascade  *#i 
i 1:  To  tJk>  ea£t  in  si  range  of  trills,  Wi $1  iimong  forest  trees  i&ivd  rtidcs,  ami  Echo  Luke 
'Mount  Kearaurgc  |>i>i«it')ini»imVt^  and-  m flit,  at  the  foot  of  Whito  Horse  Letlg-e.  Tin 
Wetif  of  the  rivet  Ls  Afoat  Mountain  uiul  the  j* lie  seen  fCoiU  thi 
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vitln^  U ttie  figure  of  a hotse  i m t>*v**e*l ; 4**4'  .ifr^ricUmt  • tyy  W sftiwly  wocilhyufl _ fuifc.li 
tfpgn  ibf  j-«  *hh*.-y  d a .rctugo- **f  lt-ri <}m«:  >»v«-r  tf<uj*e  *iru;u»1re  i*>  a n’  M- 

diff^  %\?jUiv Vi  t* taur  ^ A vi<  nulm*  flloujj  Id,  whid*  vn<  k1»\s  mut  break*  in  silver  and 
Mm  Iwik*  ti&t  ■:ti#4iy,nji}ii  v^ry  in  hpigftt,  ubitr*  mi  til  if  nnntbor  Idlgv 

tV»>fii  ti  hnmlhni  in  luliOin'd  J>»  ♦ ,\t  Ab».nH.  trn  fir-d  .higfe  ‘Hu?  ndiotf  nf  the 

•niur  p*Uil  u iiiiMfniTvavif  y*  wilUiff  thmCathb- ; truier  jfcii-s  %<»riV  rti*v:<;riki  bod/**  m the  ivek, 
ilroh  bos  been  dhnimfi  in  the  sdhl  groin  to,  t bo  lorgvsi  Ikmh^  uIuhit.  nine  fed  in  <li»ine~ 
w.itli  wjiHk  odmi  eighty  foot  high,  ;ud  >Hj  f «*i ; i* tm!  the  fmnl#  thus  funneil  are i&tfoeil  lit 
ordnd  The  fl^n  | ajmiyu  with  Largo  for  a*  diiisfr  « gtdthoMi  *tt  /hmin. 

|itVi»’k«  \*f  gr anjt*\  mnt  seyoml  toll -gTOwu  A$  w*  JejiV*  fAirfiWftj.’  *ve  'get  », bother  yitetv 
free*  >^ru<g  oy  lunv/tou  t liv  nedr.***.  d’  r K •ovyorm-,  y !»teh  ifiA.V  lift  ii.seetd- 

A r \f J be  spot  i*  rliut  whieli  in  ed  try  u hrufkvpiM  h,  aM  «>ur  iiexf  hnsldn 
rouf:i!it4r;iUy  esilhd  Diana'*  Both.  This  i<s  .in.  the  t'r.iv.  ibrJ  fihritf*,  «hidi  \$t  read:*'*! 
a liftte.  further  north  than  t he  ihithdlnU,  l th  rough  Hie  tWlihni*  White  MtumtAUi  &ntdi. 
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Xiatr  v alloy  gnoUialjy  iwno *?«,  ifiirt  tji& 
j it  ehijuug  tii&bdib’  iwi?  ahnipt  i*<  Vve  trav  - 


The  road  ■w'mija  %'  t%  flaitk  aron\»>)  ffcfc  Mqimtfti a r£t*q*f  *$<$•  frotft 

•of  Harilf  u Hmfrtt<*'Wi,  ovvt  xwAuy  tmbxx-  jt.  dfeia-fide,  und . awful 

•Wilt  Uroiftfe^.;  :._>V«bi  fdt*>  Willey  tfdhae  to  ltu>  Talkys  *Hvrv  flooded,  l*ri dgt%  swept  tfwrty. 
gate  of  Mo*  Sutrit,  th*  wall*  hr.  which  vr.e  Vivo  Ktock  dn^rrird,  find  infuv  bnjhlwgK  dp 
ah>  inW nze  to  a bright  bf  sSUUO  moltNluMV.  Jo live  HH»v  Qilyad 

Hi  the  gate  the  river flow# ; lierxvr^ifii  tboofiaiHl**  of  torn*  of  earth  >.tiv!  reck; 

>>{i'  r.v  -with  lot  tv  holla  aiid  fernA  droop-  [ dotaohf  d fro*?)  the  ovc.rLviiufeing  bUUC  ami 
mg  from  Mo  ir  fawn.  the  roKr  nf-fhw-  *litb\«.wfw  far  more  fright- 

The  Willey  Hoha#  ?.«••  the  ti»oii  indent  oi  fnl  tluui  Mie  Uamdcr,  ami  ihe  fMiI*  of  tiro 
that  di^rifou*  lund-idide  \vljfcb  tuW  %*vu from  tycb*  Rfl  ldl 

V;inb«b  «iomtcd  in  both  -pfoie  end  vvm*.  ikao  Hie  iigkiotOg, 

m t&/b,  Mm  a tittle  tcoietw'iif  ch*<h-  f or  stfcpfiM  homy  the  Willey  family  w?rv 

| . ^ l ^ ^V<f> 


>vitli  bnildjhg  a strong 
raviv  to  which  the  family  might  rty  Hhonhl 
ivv;>iaii»  2o*  eeoni  to  thrbttieli  tiodf 


auiotfe«iJr 

| 1 ,.V|| . , 

La^rdti  the  annimer  thor^  wan  a / bmp  j | 
drcHiglu.  ftythe  »nddh?  of  Angmd.  Ur*  wM>  I 
tow-  gie&  f depth  i n thvuioti  tVrai  n 1 

dried  to  poty dvr,  Tim  u vatu*  *$vwi|  dtiy*  o»f  | « 
>fvuth  wind,  Uctokcniag  co^toua  rain*  Ou  ! 
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imrA*d*  of  »n-  ' v • 

^1:1^^111^^ tte-t  ::$' 

if  way  *$*\U\r 

tnihv  M#w\t>  .^yw 

a?<jw  $&***&  o ride  ».\wt  it.  \ 

Yte&r  orfc  «*f  ctv.n  strife  t ii  > u 
Wfi#  begUli  hi  18dt>,  (iii  Wa*;  t.nttlplctad 
thrWe  yours.  JiU»*T.  The  tm Ur  follows  f Ur 
Am^iOii^oMieV^U^^aml  from  the  P'abyon 
Km(*c  to  the  cud  of  1 hr  fricUOn  rad  is  aii 
atjd  tv»<i-UuH\  i«ile«.  For  two  and  a half  • 
ntdlw#  tit*  gr;wle  ta  iw>  Imndjed  and  ut m«- 
f)  fei  \ n the  unlrt  or  >H*K  foot  of  perpen- 
dicular height  to  eighteen  feet  of  hori- 
zontal distance.  Besides  the  usual  rails, 
there  i*  a neutral  rail  of  peculiar  con- 
struction to  receive  the  motive  power,  con- 
siafutg  of  two  bars  of  iron,  with  connecting 
crase-piecea  placed  four  inches  apart.  A 
central  cog-wheel  on  the  locomotive  plays 
into  this  rail,  and  secures  a sure  and  Staady 
mode  .<>#  •gMw^icifeljig^ij^^  '^v^, . 

The  locomotive,  m it  tot  eOroes  out,  of 
the  engine-house,  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing ready  to  fall  over.  The  driving-wheel 
is  geared  into  a smaller  wheel,  which  con- 
nect* directly  with  the  crank, Mil  four  rev- 
olutions of  the  tatter  are  required  to  make 
one  of  the  driving-wheel.  The  locomotive 


MOV  NT  WASHINGTON, 


is  hot  connected  with  the  rar,  but  simply 
pushes  it  up  in  tho  ascent,  aud  allows  it  to 
follow  gently  in  the  descent.  A w rough  t- 
iron  dog  constantly  plays  into  notches  on 
the  driving-wheel,  so  that  should  Any  part 
of  the  machinery  give  way,  the  train  may  be. 
immediatc.lv  stopped.  Tin*  car  is  also  sup- 
plied with  friction  and  atmospheric  brakes. 
The  seats  are  placed  at  an  angle  that  brings 
them  almost  on  a level  in  the  ascent,  and 
all  of  them  face  down  the  mountain.  The 
time  occupied  on  the  journey  up  is  about 
an  hour  aud  n half,  the  engine  having  to 
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them  have  a dis- 
tinct, shape.  All  be- 
low is  d row  tied  in 
a yellow  mistiness. 
But  the  downward 
glimpses  you  get  in 
the  ascent  of  Mouni 
W ushi  n gt  on  re  veal 
so  varied  an  extent 
of  country  that  it  in 
possible  to  realize 
how  great  your  alti- 
tude is.  Now  it  is 
the  valley  of  the 
Saeo  that  opens 
before  you,  and 
then  a wider  reach 
still,  with  the  peaks 
of  Arlaum,  Jetfer 
sot),  and  Madison 
n edged  io?  t>ud  tft*- 
other  ranges  in 
the  bliie  distance. 
Froui  t he  highest  of 
the  Rocky  Mount* 
a ins  the  view  mo 
folded  resemble*  a 
desolate  oreati ; 
from  tlie  White 
Mountains  it.  ts  an 
cart  lily  paradise 

stop  several  times  on  the  way  to  take  in  I Before  the  construct  ion  of  the  rood  the 
water.  The  fare,  as  l have  stated,  is  three  j ascent  of  the  mountain  was  atiend^f  h; 
dollars  up  the  mountain,  three  dollars  down,  many  perils,  and  grim  stories  arv  told  of 
or  four  dollars  up  and  down  on  the  same  people  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  attempt- 
train.  ing  to  reach  the  top  without  guides.  A pile 

The  railway  has  by  no  means  superseded  of  stones  on  the  road  marks  the  spot  w here 
the  carriage  road,  which  a Miss  llonrne  died  from  exhaustion,  in  the 

is  still  a favorite  route  x.  presence  of  her  undo  ami  copmu,  one  Brp- 

to  the  ammo  it  of  the  t ember  night,  twenty  vents  ago,  The  party 

monutain.  For  the  hirst  " bttd  started  from  the  base  in  the  afternoon, 

four  miles  it  w inds  ' yMp mid  were  ovcitakeu  by  night  ami 

among  a der^e  growth  fpj£  Endcr  a shelving  mck  nenr 

of  tbivsi  : '•  . < • ■ ’ ••  • 

thence  pass***  riny.u^ha  (hmian.wlm  had  attempt.* 

ravine,  am)  ou  r the  > , 

eastern  side  of  the  ’ 

monutain.  ) ’he 

is  ejisy , and  tIh  mad* 
bed  excellent..  K.n  li 

pros  pee  t — a w hk*  v a 1 1 ey.  ; *<?  l^4£SKSS&  - 

faintly  green,  with  a - m liPtk' 
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few  minute#  before  the  departure  of  the 
stage  for  the  summit  is  oue  calculated  to 
impress  an  observer  with  an  undue  Beuso 
of  the  importance  of  the  expedition  that  is 
about  to  be  made.  The  passengers  are  all 
womlrously  weather- vyise*  and  among  them 


ed  to  aaeond  t he  mountain  alone,  were  found 
two  years  later.  His  watch  and  some  bank- 
bills  in  his  vest  pocket  were  uninjured,  but, 
beyond  these,  nothing  remained  of  him  but 
his  skeleton.  A little  farther  below,  an  un- 
fortunate, Bostonian  passed  two  nights  and 


XUrtT.*  AXO  TUB  fcOiiO  HOCSK. 


is  sure  to  be  one  who  is  an  oracle  of  the 
mountains, "with  a surprising  fund  of  anec- 
dotes about  the  perils  of  (he  journey.  You 
arc  regaled  with  muti  berks*  hear  stories 
and  thrilling  descriptions  of  storms,  until  il 
seems  that  you  are  to  enter  a terrible  mid 
fatal  land,  on  the  brink  of  which  all  hope 


days,  in  the  snow  and  sleet  of  an  October 
storm,  w it  bout  food  or  coveri  ug.  No  one  who 
exercises  any  care,  however,  need  be  lost,  in 
the  mountains,  the  carriage  road  and  bridle- 
paths offering  as  distinct  a way  as  the  feast 
experienced  of  travellers  could  desire.  Xev- 
ertbdess,  the  scene  on  the  hotel  port  ico  a 
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must  be  left  behind,  instead  of  ascending 
by  a smooth  road  the  majestic  peak  that 
looms  in  the  distance.  But  every  one  is  in 
good  spirits, as  even  the  surliest  misanthrope 
can  not  help  lining  on  a bright  White  Mount- 
ain morning.  The  >\pung  men  puff  away 
their  impatience  in  clouds  of  cigar  smoke. 
The  ladies  arc  wrapped  up  in  shawls,  which, 
however  thick  they  are,  can  not  imprison 
the  exhilaration  that  is  generally  felt.  A 


: themselves  together,  the  <1  river  cracks  his 
rj  whip,  and  the  merry  party  are  off  for  the 
i ' summit. 

: j The  view  from  the  top  has  been  described 
by  a graphic  writer  as  a map  of  New  En- 
gland poetically  expressed.  If  the  day  is 
clear,  Monaduock  may  be  seen,  in  a pale 
, bine  film,  a hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
west; in  the  cast  is  Mount  Katahdin;  in 
the  north,  Canada;  aud  in  the  west,  the 
i Catskills.  Nearer  are  the  Franconia  ridge, 
the  twin  peaks  of  Stratford  Mountain, 
the  radiant  surface  of  Lake  Winidpiseogee, 
Mounts  Crawford  and  Kearsarge,  and  the 
Bartlett  Hills.  Could  the  eye  reach  so  far, 
it  might  comprehend  nearly  six  hundred 
miles  of  country,  but  its  limit  is  in  an  area 
j of  about  out?  hundred  miles. 

Descending  Mount  Washington,  we  take 
the  stage  to  Bethlehem,  ten  miles  from  Fa- 
byaifs,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  Franconia 
range,  where  we  “put  up”  at  the  Profile 
House, which  is  situated  in  a region  of  won- 
ders. In  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the 
hotel  is  the  beautiful  Echo  Lake,  which  i» 
of  great  depth  and  transparency,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  densely  wooded  hills.  A voice, 
a bugle  blast,  or  a sound  of  any  kind,  is  re- 
peated from  hill  to  hill  with  such  marvel- 
| out*  distinctness  uud  sw  eetne-HS  of  intonation 
that  Tennyson’*  exquisite  lines  arc  at  once 
ret  ailed  to  the  listener’s  memory  * 

"O  lihfk.O  hear!  how  thtn  nml  clear, 

And  ihiririer,  clearer,  farther  going! 

O *weel  am!  i»r  from  cliff  ami  scur, 

The  horn*  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing! 

Blow,  let  it*  hear  the  purple  gieim  replying: 

Blow,  bugle;  uhewer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

Overhanging  the  hotel  almost  on  the 
north  is  Eoglo  Cliff,  an  immense  columnar 
crag  separated  from  the  crest  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  apparently  held  together  by  a 
thread;  and  a*  you  walk  down  the  road  to 
| the  south  of  the  hotel,  a guide-board  with 
the  simple  legend  “ Profile”  painted  upon 
it  indicates  that  you  are  approaching  that 
j strange  conformation  of  rock  so  familiar  to 
; every  body  through  the  means  of  pboto- 
i graphs  and  engravings.  The  exercise  of  a 
little  imagination  often  enables  people  to 
find  the  resemblance  of  the  bn  man  form  in 
| a mountain,  although  without  that  imagine 
j ti vc  effort  no  resemblance  w'ould  be  seen; 
but  Profile  Rock  is  really  fashioned  after 
| the  head  of  an  old  man,  and  the  truth  of 
the  likeuess  makes  it  a most  interesting 
flight* 

We  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  yet  we 
have  not  exhausted  our  subject ; for  to  even 
enumerate  all  the  u points  of  interest”  in  the 
White  Mountains  would  occupy  an  entire 
Magazine.  The  angler,  the  lover  of  nature, 

! or  the  prosaic  business  man  can  each  fiud 
a trauquil  charm  in  this  region  which  will 
make  the  granite  fastnesses  of  New  Hamp- 
shire memorable  to  him  for  a lifetime. 
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cn»wd  of  natives  stand  by,  sometimes  quiz- 
zing the  dresses  of  the  tourists,  but  usually 
watching  every  movement  with  great  awe 
and  astonishment,  although  they  may  have 
seen  the  same  things  a hundred  times  be- 
fore. That,  by-t lie- w ay,  is  one  of  the  di»- 
1 i ncti Vo  characteristic*  of  the  New  England 
bucolic— bi.s  unlimited  capacity  for  wonder- 
ment. He  is  always  curious  to  know  ; bo  is 
always  surprised;  but  he  is  never  thunder- 
struck. His  greatest  surprise  is  cloaked  in 
a certain  stolid  reserve,  and  one  surprise 
never  prepares  him  for  another. 

By-iimbby  the  coach  appears,  and  when 
the  passengers  have  taken  t heir  places,  or, to 
speak  more  exactly,  when  they  have  wedged 
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ried  to  England  by  the  discoverer,  chaffered 
with  him  about  the  price,  which  wan  ritlieii- 
lot*»ly  low,  and  while  they  were  hesitating, 
were  surprised  to  lears  that  on  the  western 
ft**!0  of  tb©  Atlantic  a mu  He  urn  liad  been 
founded  which  was  ready  to  secure  really 
valuable  discoveries  of  thin  sort,  and  had,  in 
fact,  by  the  Atlantic  cable,  in  swift  Ameri- 
can  fashion,  closed  the  purchase  of  the  Cyp- 
W&St*.-. riot  collection  from  General  Di  Ceannlm 
hB^I This,  which  was  a great  grief  to  European 
IBPraii  ML  scholars,  was  a great  joy  to  American  hcIioI- 
§!p|!!g|&r  am.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  had 

the  wisdom  to  commence  its  collections  of 
• >;  illustrations  of  ancient  art  at  the  very  he- 

ginning  of  all  art,  and  to  offer  to  its  visitors 
anil  the  American  public  facilities  for  study- 
||gg&  j ing  what  no  European  collections  illustrate 
— the  birth  of  art  among  civilized  men,  and 
BBHb  its  growth  in  the  early  years*  Placed  in 
H the  museum  in  Fourteenth  Street,  the  Ccs- 
; once  became  subject 

. of  enrious  examination  hy  the  thousands 
HEf  I who  look  for  c 


uriosity  alone*  and  of  dili- 
gent study  by  many  American  and  European 
scholars.  Up  to  this  time  only  a few  frag- 
mentary inscriptions  in  the  Cypriot  alpha- 
bet had  been  known,  and  scholars  had 
hazarded  only  an  occasional  guess  at  the 
probable  value  of  the  characters  in  the  al- 
phabet. Now,  however,  numerous  inscrip- 
tions were  offered  for  study,  and  these  in 
“ squeezes"  and  photographic  copies  were 
furnished  by  the  museum  to  public  institu- 
tions and  private  students  in  all  countries. 
An  American  scholar,  Mr.  I.  H.  Hall,  was 
quick  to  decipher  the  unknown  alphabet 
and  to  read  the  inscriptions,  and  his  work 
was  accepted  as  correct. 

Previous  to  the  Ccsnola  discoveries  the 
origin  of  the  ceramic  art  in  Greece  was  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  the  earliest  decorations 
known  being  variously  styled  Doric,  Cartha- 
ginian, Corinthian,  or  Egypt  iau, 

American  students  found  in  the  Ccsnola 
collection  abundant  examples  of  the  art  in 
the  early  ages,  which  were  recognized  as 
Pbcenieian,  because  found  in  Phoenician 
tombs,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  specimens  on 
which  were  found  Phoenician  letters;  and 
following  these  in  order  they  saw  the  work 
influenced  by  the  Egyptians  who  conquered 
Cyprus  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ, 
ami  then  established  the  succession  of  mixed 
art,  now  known  us  Egypto-Phmmciaiq  winch 
was  the  mother  of  the  Greek.  In  effect  the 
Ccsnola  collection  proved  conclusively  that 


ptKssiotAK  vase,  in  luu»  lc#t*oi?« 


ri  MI  IS  Magazine,  in  the  number  for  July, 
X 1S72,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  Cyprus 
made  by  General  Luigi  I*,  di  Ccsnola,  United 
Staten  consul  at  Larnaea.  No  explorations 
in  modern  times  have  more  widely  or  more 
justly  attracted  the  attention  of  learned  men 
in  all  countries.  General  Ccsnola  was  thor- 
oughly correct  in  the  high  estimate  he  placed 
ou  the  results  of  his  work,  and  his  name 
stands  inseparably  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  modern  world  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Phoenician  art  and  the 
childhood  of  Greek  art,  and  of  all  art  deriv- 
ing its  origin  from  Greece. 

Our  readers  arc  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  first  Ccsnola  disco  veries.  Wc 
illustrated  them  extensively,  and  they  soon 
l**came  known  to  the  arhvrwfy  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  British  Museum  authorities, 
recognizing  their  unexampled  importance  in 
art  history,  desired  to  purchase  them;  hut 
for  softie  reason,  hitherto  unexplained,  in- 
stead of  accepting  them  at  once,  when  car- 
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the  best  Mreek  period.  All  that  he  bad 
found  was  archaic,  except  her*?  and  there  a 
specimen  of  t he  later  times,  ami  conn  Mess 
lamps  of  Roman  and  Christian  periods. 
Tli rough  the  years  1874  ami  1*75  he  contin- 
ued a careful  and  systematic  exploration 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  intense  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  his  various  discov- 
eries can  well  be  understood  by  those  who 
value  the  history  of  the  human  nice.  He 
has  embodied  the  story  of  his  excavations 
in  a hook,  to  lie  published  simultaneously 
by  Murray  in  London  and  by  Harper  and 
Brother*  in  New  York,  which  will  relate  the 
incidents  attending  these  most  remarkable 
ami  important  unearth  tags  of  the  men  ami 
the  work  of  Phmuieja  and  Cyprus  in  the 
ages  from  long  before  Solomon  down  to  the 
fi ft h century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Again,  in  the  spring  of  187<>,  he  closed  Ins 
work,  and  gathered  his  collections,  after 
handing  over  to  the  Sul  tail's  representa- 
tives the  portion  which  was  reserved  to  the 
Porte  for  the  Constantinople  Museum.  The 
collect  ions  were  shipped  to  England.  The 
general  had  been  earnestly  anxious  that  the 
results  of  his  later  explorations  should  be 
united  with  the  former  collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  forming  one 
great  illustration  of  Cypriot  history.  He  hud 
offered  them  to  and  urged  them  on  the  muse- 
um, but  the  trustees  were  without  funds, 
and  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try had  no  hope  of  an  appeal  to  their 
friends. 


It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known 
t han  it  is  that  the  Museum  of  Art  is  not  a 
rich  institution,  except  in  the  treasures  of 
rtrt  which  it  possesses.  Its  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  trustees,  who  give  it  their  per- 
sonal attention  without  other  compensation 
than  the  satisfaction  they  have  in  educating 
the  public.  The  amount  of  daily  labor  lie- 
stowed  on  the  museum  by  these  gentlemen 
is  equal  to  that  required  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a large  business  establishment.  The 
city  of  New  York  and  the  entire  country  owe 
to  them  a debt  of  gratitude,  which  should  at 
Icattt  be  paid  by  frequent  visits  to  the  mu- 
seum, arid  by  liberal  contributions  to  its  sup- 
port. The  museum  is  open  free  to  the  pub- 
lic on  two  days  in  each  week,  and  it  is  a 
a very  large  number 


melancholy  fact  that 
of  people  take  the  free  day  for  their  visits 
who  ate  perfectly  able  to  pay  the  twenty- 
live  cents  on  another  day,  which  is  the  only 
source  of  revenue  to  the  institution. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  Os  no- 
la  gent,  his  collection  to  England,  and  offer- 
ed it  to  European  museums  to  purchase,  in 
one  lot.  He  declined  many  offers  to  break 
up  the  collection,  and  thus  failed  to  receive, 
as  he  could  have  done* fully  t wive  the  amount 
at  which  he  finally  gold  the  whole. 

The  British  Museum  had  now  again  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing,  and  the  author- 
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* Egypt,  where  the 

m tomb  in  rock-hewn. 

H But  in  Cyprus  the 

i . tombs  sought  by  Cea- 

v4?  nola  are  mostly  far 

below  the  surface  of 
( h ground,  anti  in- 
ifc  ' *W  variably  tilled  with 

■ .1^;:  *:7  earth,  which  lias  sift- 

cd  through  the  rock 
walls  in  the  long 
tremble  of  the  earth 
IfcSMifr rolliiigpver  the  rough 
centuries.  it  is  no 
slight  work  to  reach , 
much  less  is  it  easy 
to  empty*  one  of 
these  tombs,  especial- 
irjfwtCfflPj1^'  ly  with  Cy  priot  labor 

and  Cypriot  tools. 
The  latter  are  little 
more  than  fingers  to  gather  and  baskets  to 
carry  the  dirt. 

But  now  and  then  the  explorer,  sitting  in 
the  sunshine  and  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  is  rewarded  by  a sudden  vision  into 
the  home  of  an  old  Greek  or  Plnmiiciati,  or 


I'UVMUtATf  on  A MOT  IH  ATONlt; 


the  Metropolitan  Museum  determined  to 
make  an  appeal  to  its  friends.  It  would 
have  reduced  tire  importance  of  their  Oes- 
nola  collection  to  have  another  and  possibly 
liner  Cypriot  collection  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ica could  then  no  longer  boast  of  possess- 
ing the  best  illustrations  of  early  Greek  art. 
Their  appeal  met  with  an  instant  aud  gen- 
erous response.  Within  a few  days  the  re- 
quired money  was  subscribed  by  American 


patrons  of  art,  ladies  of  wealth,  culture,  and 
public  spirit  leading  the  list*  and  again  by 
telegraph  the  purchase  was  closed.  The 
series  of  telegrams  to  and  fro,  all  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other,  was  ended  by  one 
from  General  Ceanola,  which  showed  his 
cheery  good  nature,  and  his  love  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  Museum  of  Art,  in  a hearty  hur- 
rah by  Atlantic  cable.  The  American  pub- 
lic were  not  more  rejoiced  at  the  acquisition 
than  was  the  enthusiastic  general  when  it 
was  settled  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  was  to  possess  the  entire  Cypriot 
collection.  This  is  now  added  to  the  Ces- 
uola  collection  in  the  museum  in  Fourteenth 
Htreet,  quadrupling  its  value,  aud  the  whole 
forms  a monument  of  the  explorer  of  which 
he  will  not  he  ashamed,  and  to  which  arclne- 
ologists  and  artisans,  ethnologists  and  his- 
torians, will  make  constant  pilgrimages. 

The  later  explorations  were,  like  the  for- 
mer, carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus.  VVe  shall  not  attempt  to 
anticipate  General  Ceamda-s  book  by  any 
detailed  account  of  his  work.  Now  he 
sought  under  the  ruins  of  a temple  for  the 
relics  of  ancient  worship:  now  he  excava- 
ted long  rows  of  tombs,  finding  in  them  the 
•lead  men  surrounded  by  more  or  less  of  t he 
utensils  and  ornament#  of  their  lives.  He 
has  opened  more  than  ten  thousand  ancient 
graves  in  the  island.  The  render  is  not  to 
suppose  that  the  opening  of  an  old  tomb  is 
merely  the  battering  in  of  a door  and  the. 
on  tori  ng  a vaulted  chamber.  8uch  it  is  in 


JiOTTLK  IS  t’OTTKEY, 


idtfrfcbe  heart  *f  *h ttvinif*  ) jfosniu  % the  new  purchase  1,1  tern  are  several 

■i st--  excfwffifcri V 6 rJiv-  iva'-Ik  -: • 1 which  arc  of  lsiiportaoce  to  tin*  hta* 

;h*ft]k  :i#lm^#vihe  -v*^  wlarJU  &"**£&:  j toty  of  Greek  ^erauric  .art*’  The  Cypriot 
vrc  JHhatra.tc* '.  V’*  f ’ yaMdehs  ore  of  iieenlto  imimitanco.  brc^u*^ 

w *tbgr  nitmtratfc  local  nxt  for  a petnoil  of  o'mre 

;t^  ^ ^-  v i-  i>r  *^||£||  * titoail: 'iwi»;  thousand yeafrs.  No  such  facility 

beautiful  -4m-  *' 1 • ■ v mj|  .undying  art  history  cun  be  found  \u  any 

p.'UvviihHv arm  sc  urn.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
edthe  brniUK  _., _ ..'•  ‘ pottery.  if.  lutf/ti  m*t  di.no  ry  with 

of  flicir  <ie-  J W Hw*  ai/4  Wildly  t»h  which 

signers  i|i  ■■.  , \ir>m  in  ml  «f^nnfr  upnii  w Muc.kluieV- 

patterns  for  Yxnrt:ut  uk/itu*  j ground  as  of  Ho  lansf  period,  uo4  Klemf 

luhtfofi  tu  -•  a,<x  4(J0 ; . va'HOK.  lift’  jftgtt  tya  Vh  ’ 1«W  k ’tyt . ccd  • 

piTciirre  and  spouts  to  ^uga,  tea-pota,  anti  j ground  are  *MipjUH*ofi  (u  h«yd;p'reoede<I.tla^rr. 
vessels  ox*  various  kdu!*.  We  hare  eer-  and  before  them  arc  placed  the 
tftinly'  ueeo  a tlUYiUh&M  d^Vifcnt  desigua  tor  Which  hiiv*  coarse  reddf:  yt4fu^  rh\>:grofinds, 
this  p rat pose,  am!  w}&  ^Hgutn  that  on  wMdli  are  arranged  In  tuddt*  feidi4*  of 

...  'j.  i<:  ?i,ii.?*..  . «r*  j»: 4--  'v  »J  .•  • . •.. ^..‘L*i  "j  ■ ”.."•  • • 


VOfTfcUi? 


tlivsh  water  or  wiiin  bounty  hiw  Wi  th^  [ 
TrniM'Ujn.  of  ench  of  which  the  syiouf  "h?  the 
graceful  and  Mntple  design  of  a figure  | 
etuudiiig  on  the  curve  of  f he  ' bottle,  htdd>  1 
iog  io  the  hmol  a pitcher*  ’.viiicb  ihi  i 

ffi v.  <*»ir\*\ ..and  from  which  the  water  or 
f lie  v/iiie  is  poured  nut*  n$  if  the  ljtthV  tig-  j 
hrh  poured  fi  V Jn  such  a ^unple  artistic  1 
t bought  the  nufd»nv  luver  of  tla?  hcnidlful  | 
hkikw  in M the  Very  w*ul  n f t h<v old  !<myx  w ho  f 


ntnb  u*m»  V'v.  mi'fiutit. 

poto^ed  tht?w  hot  ties  am!  ndwdrct*  thirm.  ^ ‘ , 

Id  stfuipe,  in  t.ho'-himpie ' arr9tig«nient..eifi3ijs:| red  add  Mack,  with  other  <»vna*- 
dark  which  ^fu  i roje  the  vu^c^  ^nd  dh|uo-ht4fioria.  The-se  latter  t hpv«r  Ixoeu 
not  divert  yiUrdii  ion  fmni  the  Th*  ^ the  hegitmiag  of  art  krie  work 

work  is  artistic.  ' ;-'  V'  ; o*  Urwek  potters.  Tht'j  were  vajlcd  lay 

Aiuoiig  the  uiatiy  vAao6  udded  tn  the  niti-  | a*>me  LH)ric}  hy  others  Coriiithidn/(-i*rtha-- 

giidauy  inidepthvtipieft 


fky^rit^ 
paUefna  into  Cy piiis 
uMdtt  14<^  U.cV,  aid!  at 

Uirs.tfutr  the  wrttui  Uh 
hnoiict^  attVefcd  the 
work  Mtt  artrifoUrer 
Fh»r  niiviaij  cphpdc%5. 
The  wink  pdidicr M ith 
(i giy rt^,  m h if e | i y»  *>  i h 
fustruti! Ih  twifi  vivws, 
in  haps  flio  dUh'jSf 

kpt/wfi  vp^eimen  of 

pottery  on  winch  Uni 
human  figure  »p- 


«u  vjiii  ct  r — **v  j.\ f ep 
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pears  id  colors .,  | HU r | 

ttI'U*  tatv  Ati inf  Hur  lauuun  h*m>  i after  tfcni^U 

ly  tntpJte** iMK  M Ife  fcfyle  >V  ilrtMg^  ogtf  ) »n  Uin  Eh  jdmttefc  V n}!«y  Ii^ns^ariy 
of  the  perbah  Wli»t  Huit  v\<?  can 

only  hazard  a gnes*4%*  *u£  jt.  tyrth  tiuiiier- 
o\i«  €■  t^n< »]  k rsbace  '&$e&x~ 

ecut^4  ■W.  the,  hamo  appro*- 

to  ItXKf  Tto  fofiuii  lot  many  of 
the  vases  ute  m new  ami  jicimligr  >imt  thvjr’ 
ti&^rsrih*  the  fulle**  illustration  for  tbV  sthdy 
of  those  v,  ltO  nre  interasJtMr  in  rnsruime  bis- 
W^.-V;  ' ."  / ' ‘ \ ;''  ‘ ‘ * ' ; ' •''  • /.  V/’  •'  . / a 

Among  the  ol^cctH  aro  woniu  specimen# 

&i  the  eeraibk*  work  of  the  long  centuries 
which  ore  wonderfully  Une.  A bottle  hi 
the  shape  of  0 man  ni  with  hiv  liead 
on  hnev^,  asleep,  in  a superb  pitfi&yiif 
ssuiptofifc*  nn^irjKt^eii  by  uiiy  ojwolmfn 
Ttmvtn.  A pit<hor  im  tile  shapr  of  & fmn, 
hi*  open  month  - rfuS  spout*  is  rv-mnekhlde. 

A11  aat'Hojt  alia  riot  «}ftk<?ii  l\y two  U*mwsf 
the **!»**:J*  of  p(»ttery  fnritiu^  iin  Uu*  pottery 
ailV,  is  u gyawl  ami  valuable  £pee«Tin>ii  uf  hiK 
ioaa. bio  Utnhni^iiMt  ;.;Tlihiv* 

is  «i.  j£f<m p bf/ijiule  pott^ry  reppf^oii H ng  t wn 
porkni#  a p para u 1 1 y Wokh  v/Vg  clothes*  A 
amalfbofctbj  Jilt  the  shape  of  a dm'*  vftih 
*t  wnwiut>  bead.  A uiatf si  bon  if  in  poiiefy 
».s  ^nk-ialiy  m it  *bovv*  the  ftndi- 

fon  oi  the  linger*  with  rings*  ' * 

But  the  nio^l  wonderful  poriuvn  bf  (lie 
collikTibib  ntul  liiut  whifih  wifi  attract  the 
atreuilon.  of  The  most  ohlinory  yiaiior  a» 
ivell  u*  the  nVoai  aetompliHluMl  awtbmUiinn. 
enufctatfc  of  the  f r»aiwfjiY*H  of  4I10  teiiipW  df 

Kariurn.  tviiinh  thh  in  the 

tn'aatih?  vhiilf^  of  trie  iatuph*,  x%ti«ii:^  they 
ha/t  laiceomretilBd  for  twenty -five  Umulred 
yeurn.  • . ■ :>  ■ , ‘ <'  \; 

Gold,  9iiv«?r,  af«baAtef,  ami  hmu^e,  the 
work  lyf  orti«t«  mt<VttS*i«aads»  dead  nipt*  tlum 
tw^tykl  \ i:  ebtiturieH  ngo,  am 
ed ; iHit  a few  Hpeeimeu^,  a ring  pc  tmn  riiidh 
or  thr/N  t»nt  lTtkr3iI]y  bnmtieU» 
of  yar  abii  hnget 


nPya  ow^v 


n rt*  b l luk^uthfil  0 tnihuit  pnittimki  f 
in  v>m  variety,  gphl  fiuti  ailvnt* 
enps,  joJvi'?  [»<*<•  l M-'jtti,  broii^e  eau- 
ilelabm  mni  wrhtiJPtt^aiiil  name* 


nmv new  monthly  magaxixe 


which  the  ox  peri tij&hd:  vs  k?;r  silwaym  thin  roora  a 

practices,  be  began  lo  ti  rid  lieuutifuJ  objects  third  vault,  in  *.vUkb  m&jfii  found  objects  in 
in  \ w\d  lying  hi  hwifw  mi  the  ..flewr  of  the  wfob&&t*V' Umtu  iwrtc,  etc, ; and  beyond  this 
vault.-!  Then  came  t he  evidence  that  bo  had  vault,  aad  at  right  angles  with  it,  was  a 

fimiib  rootu,  which 
contained  object#  i» 
bronze,  mauy  of 
$ w inch  were  in  very 

fait  pte&ervatioo. 
Eroiu  this  room  a 

3MT-  daxrow'  pasmgewhy 

!S®jh  drocputtecl  in  tlie 

lock,  wblfth  tb*  gen* 
t»rsi  explored  f*>r  1#) 
Sr  anfd  then  aban- 

* of  Uu» 

\ fou l air  *ud  ibu  liUlb 

jYV  eulty  of proofed  tug, 

i ; . And  u tfw  to  deV 

J tiOtibe  a few  of  fbe 

urttehu*  which  roui- 
|H>wWf  thf  l^usures? 
Of  the  r"Kirnoih  \ew 
tout  euu  which  (onlay 

Vv  " ; gleani  in  the  'cubing.** 

• of  f he  N^W'Ybrk  0^\, 

The*  visitor 

lodk  ntdhfefii  fax  purposes  of  atbfly  must  iii.s+ 
mis*  ftvm*  hbr  ndnd  all  mohooh  of  t he  early" 
history  of  Gtek  art  wiiicli  lw»bk&  and  imtse* 


■'  ‘ ■ ’ "■ 

1.  feir-tlne.--fc.  Gold  erir-rltiu  (hnticU  of  frnlt).- 
riijg*  iu  cxvsmn  turuj.~-fl.  Gold  ear-rioc  worn  hy  men, 


oitra*  tiAtt-ur^a  wtni  &M&a*ir<A  p*w 


}\m%  Inrve  he r p tofbre  g » v ep  btifu,  The  jprii- 
pkv  was  destroyed  snut  the  trophiirn  vffc* 
boned  for  fig  «imio  si :%  i i u 1 id  red  y do i»  to* fare 
Limsk  Yet  here  . uto  fhe  jumkt  evg  liable 
works  6f  in  iVf --wii 

ptvehiuA  i^inbtt  mol  mi  nietulkv  iddflern 

work  iir  jewelry  Vs  \my  fioer  io  design  or 
dntre  exyuhdtv  in  delieney  of  iyseetuion 
limn  aye  a la.Vfitf  mnuber  of  theHe  a r tubes. 

Let-  wa  beg/iii  with  a,  Hilve'f  otlp;  which 
jnmet  likyi;  beUHigcd  to  iv  rnAiv  5*f  finished 
us  it  jrijfo  tbe  work  ^f  an  artist  Vfho 
bo*  nevv.r  been  >)H-paKsird  Our  dlu.st  ration 
,i*  r*div ov^i  thv  wtjQyl*  thd  caps  vrhich  *« 
seven  inches  ill  die hOdeft  The  style  <>f  the 
ddkfgfis  Ak  Assyfioiiv  but  i4:  -Eg%rpWa-M. 
M mug  hi  perv;0H»fg  thy  work,  an  d lhiiacroiUi 

Sgy  ptiiir*  biefMtlyplis  m inmote  oblong'  in- 


down  in  hidiviufe  a»i!  bp-  f w^euty-ibve 
tl»>y^dh!l.of  thf<  old  lJhrU!fibio«i  uud 

unknown  iti  \iw:t  tmdb^Y  ^biUOber-  From 
tbr  gyid  chamber  a low  diHirw ay,  1 wo  t 
iseren  Uigh^  opmfcd  into  tipi  d*xt 

vuiili,  whi^b ,:->Viii  'tte  silver  room.  .Black. 
entTpded,  viisighijy  fia  it  this  treii.eun* 
avua  uot  Iorv  impori atit  than  rbh  gkltl,  Fot 
sd^er  edyoi  ts  urn  very  rare,  espe- 
cially  .trnjiH  and  v.;ikes-  There  wore  piles  of 
corroded  into  foossss. . Bnt  a ooncid- 
jptifej  iiifniWr  perfect . and  arc  fLm 
gWiit>vi.t  iirolii*'oh)gi<*al  liuportaTH-e.  Frovo 


THE  OOU3EK  TKKASimEK  OF 


gold,  and  of  agate*  eUf  hclong  shapes 
nullified  with  gold 

uml  buying  u^ate  pendanta  ^;^ii  g'dVf  set- 
ttiik,  The  children  ii f • tfd  «&•  day  a tn 


vlcmurea  possibly  naisin  tfe  ppmeam r<  ~vV* 
do  not  rfefcogpjze  aa  yet  jaiiotig  them  miy 
knotty  r.arUmeb  of  & king, 

A uotfitfr  yUvyr  cup  pi&tod  with  gold . i*  thf 
graved  with  il<*i*r,  horati^  jtiljtt  -^ihe* 
in  circles,  the  body  of  eadi  aarmul  l^t^g 
ponsse  work,  wiul#  tbe  outline*  are  tftfjwlth 
a graver,  nod  the  limb*  t roO*d  Vri  the  *ftim 
Tvayt  aotaevrfMit  a*  the  Kgyp^PbWojijtHti'. 
vasa*  in  poil#>*i3r  yngkrai  A .-.s^ § i^.  g^lil: 
cup  of  Site  same  gjfk($  irealrand  glWhiug 
tin  line:  gold  >lwsy«t  hg  la 
a simple  pattern  iu  CWjktfi  riml  lUmtCitfri?- 
poftiN^  work.  Th*.  amlei*  *»fE  tender,  a 
king  in  Cyprus  some  (fix  $*f  • **/ireu  hnndwd 
year*  B.t%,  ore  the  heaviest  articled  of  un  < 
cientjesiolry  iu  gofd  »r<?r  fmnut.  Tlo?$  nr* 
si  mjdy  bans  of  gol A curb n g aron  o tl  HtP  ttttii ; 
Each  Has  mi  tmgiuved  iaevri ptiOttj  width* 


*iiu,n  AtttfLrt  <>*r  m 4awj>k»,  ki*o  or  ptfcfVwv 


Urtvft  worn  tfifio  braeeloiA  «f  dielitaf^  chain* 
work,  wif  li  a round  goM;  button  ui  tftd  dluap. 

Tkctrw  .are  nw»ri*l  \vf  t hem  hgte. 

Objcotkid  dnnmel:  ndd<?h&H 

sonn*5  ctT&tgtd  Wi»* *$j0M tWr  favorite  »ty,lep 
o f o m ;nm».nt i o g jg#<d  ryf  T 1 ?ere  W a ^ 

heavy* gold  hruecta*  cot  which  the  gold 
eihhioija  jvariAltf^bni  front 
which  flic  cuaimd  dwp}eiurctL  to  tact, 
thMutAuhd  hfl#  iboally  vjuvixhcd  from  all  the. 
Bpw.iti>ein#  of  cloitHduu^  work,  but  in  a Hdrif 
remain.**  iv/  a ouovH:ei»frit^l  < oiwlit  jr.u  white 
io  MJ& ■;#. .tJib  gc*hl  ttwkjAec^  fn >ixi  wliiiii  thv 
^nauod  has  oca  fly  van  i»bed  otto  little  fing- 


WH(00 1 mOX  i»>5?  * * j*UET. 


though  sHghtiy  dit&rittg,  art?  ihe  aamd^ and 
uiv  trattslated#  ,xf)f ^ffe«tj4nr,  l^itg  tvf  IV 
phmy  Wc*te  they  f^rr  by  f he  kii>g  f 
Of  'kerf*  ihej  made  e x pre^l.v  for  {^Tesoiita- 
t \m  t*v  the  tempie  hv  himov  nf  Bi>mn  victory^ 
or  in  grntVtttd^  U>r  5<oine  i»f  hvr  favor  sup' 
poeod  to  he  ijratttbd  by  ihe  deity  f 

Ik/nldhH^  tiTl  the  ohjbrta  of  t^r^jital  ofna* 
mtHtt  tmtixtl  to  the  vault  Were  atfer- 

i wg»  ’ of  ’ '■. ''' :■■  * ,’ 

and  mo*t  of  ib«?m  ■ 

were  evidently  per- 
M»nal  jewelry  winch  S.. 

had  town  worn  by  the  fU  \ 

Tboy  h*^I  delici<Mjftf  ^ W ml 

ideiiH  «f  iHftt#  and  •'  ^'  ';;;,'.v.''  '•  ^ Mr 

h«ontyrf  bo&^Cjfrfat' 
ladies  (rf  UiV-  eJdPn 
lime,  Wa  fi^v- 
or  ^no  nutn* 

^.wotr?.  than  they 

were  v>f  a thoa^aiid  farrn^  and  wo  lmve>  a 
hiiYotmt  or.  ■%  jeo  'M  thono  'formH  fam*#  fdtd;  tb 
hwf  rare  tt  few  of  fhenh 

'Hav-v  w on'  nevkla.  es  in  many  akapeh.  and 
aomc  of  rhe  lrtittcw  of  ancient  KunitJo,  v.  het/ 
they  wi^iu  < »>.  pay  von*  to  t he  tempV,  by 
g^d  lock  gara  ihw 
mveklttc^y  W:»-  »aj*  f»y  ' ' ' 

goad  tuckf  (Sir  ihw  :tf 
liapp^  that  w*;  ha^c 
lkicotne  heim  t*>  them,, 
add  Vkiftiw''  that  they 
worfe  of  firth 

goki  beA<W,  nnipad8  and 
agnic,  of  aUvttmfe  Ima^la 
and  drpi^  uf  gold,  of 
attinl,  of  heavy  link*  of 


WM»t  yt5inai?>ff#  srivn.g  tin*  clone  translrc^nt 
gljUtif  nit |o-!.:ntt}(?i^i;' and  MK^viug 
that  tlio  mn^t.  havfc  *Li^^ 

on<&6  with  ih<1  liHtiv  of  cninmldH.  A l^f'gv 
pendatu,  >fei  ^vith  au  yyfe4iko  agidw, . i**  a 
frjdomiid  sprctmcti. 

Tho  did  i;*hd.«ii \riku%^fk*y:  iri^j^had  an 


■ieiuniivy ' tfr  ^i.n  /waci.in*  VrMi  wsnc.pftor*. 


odd  *15#  df  wearing  oar-iinga.  On  ninny  of 
in  fht;  -CAdlCctfot*  U ho«  bofcfi  ivo- 
tVvvxl  that  AWttirf  tho  mr  v< fta  yepre^tded  a 

heavy  ring  with  Rtitiudimce.  <nd  Prifjiirtvyitt  At- 
bodied.  Tnie  Kai  iuiiy  t ro;*s n'tx**  nv/ ^h'd  the 
oxptanaMmj  of  tlite  There  niv  « targe  h 11  iw* 


* . • •; 

f frrn^yi  W.  (*'t,o  ^vsixCB. 
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HAlfPEB'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MARINE; 


.pari'SiylA*  iK>i.e  *;:ratt.y¥Ci>  rtwnASi, 


\\W  of  f liege  -ritigri  «i>i  cal 

t mate*  «/k4*tiiufqfr  folia 

*>£  tJi#  ear*  }mt  in  hitAriiod  m wi 

unknown;  wvy  > ppjiobbly'  \ly  large 

t immgh  tin/  var^  £tnv.  £fi*i  £j$|  dhe  ring 
iHft*ma  to  have  4 torn!  tip  |WrpAiuli£ttf&j'  before 
the  ear,  ami  bfMbV  ehil  aa  ornatgeiiii  was  $ thXMr  brimM*  in 
often  *»n«?d  by  a.  gob!  cup.  Many  of  ,tto -j  il*  curious  fMiiw. 

rings  in  rib*  cotlerHoub&v&l  ftfnuy  Of  tjfiy; 
the  tanauiruthviuul  jtorik*  bi'  j were  evl* 

these  are  a iiiubg  the  mbs  t j $&n ily  n*j£«l  &$:' 
superb  works  of  tint  gold,-  j .signets,  3Uft  littfeVe 
smith's  art.  A. biased  ye  pair  j worn  ofr  flip  m»- 
^ifji  two  winged  Ukmfe  on  i ger,  Their  set- 
Wdb’  is  a niarvelnns  work,  jfiirg  is  massrity 
w Writ  no  art  far  of  E brof  in  dr  1 a ml  sim  foul  more 
Ainemn  ismhi  to-day  mix-  } like  tha;  modern 


.look  at  the  variety  Aud  beauty  fmger- 
fUigH,  ivhi  tiioribisiianot  all  rui  mi;vgiuatn>ov, 
a lUka^pfinir,  ami  whether  ge»u»  are  not 
! things  of  our  own  day , M any  of  tbebiirre  &# 
j perAmt  as  if  bonght  to-day  nu  UroadwHy- 
| The  %yptiau  Aujnrabi?ms  is  the  most  fr e* 

! fbrin  of  the  stem#  V4k<ri«jg«f:hht'^thitm 

j haVi?  tfiityralite,  cal,lnjneh>sll  herylrt.  ^aji  (lsf  ag- 
j uri.*,  maunds,  and  glass.  Tltene  Iff  a *H»e- 
yiag  whoso  O'XfjaV^rfe  Getting  o0ttiiii»tA  of 
« uvo  figrnvs  of  u *b‘iiy  bemling  hnvkwa rd, 
*iixl  with  uplifted  liau.l^  hobHjtg  the  ho*  or 
chest  in  ivimfi  fhy  ^|onoc  a brilliant  mne- 
thy>{t;  is.plaerd.  This  iuelo&ure  uf  the  fvuttie 
i ? i a ho\  m rordver.  inorv.  or  less  ornament- 
ed, i a aayof  the  umri  trmpieutly  treated 
|*<fesigiis.  . 'Ifyfw-  ^ those-.  who  ha  vo 

exarni  tied  El  I'usean  woffcyfind  here  /}&■  ap- 
parootlv-,  the  sehooi  irmo  which  the  Ef.rr#*- 
cans  leahied  many  of  tlitdi*  mudv-ufhtdftMl 
designs,  in  m/Hyd~>\ork.. 

Another  w.i y braiitifui  ring,  which  we 
inibfTare/hOlds 


p«as,  richer  ju  bbaivty 
fiigu  orAkiU  of  worktmaixhip. 


Instfnoi  of  il^svrihing  rln*  ! of  the.se,  of  whivh 


idea 

debt 


Jut  a pen- 
AOaL  Oho 


noli*  * . vJii  iu, 

vm-a 

( Al.L.  r<#  >1 


oath  i.  a r-iux«;r  v rrn  t>  amkl 

liitgo  variety  'oar-rings.  we  pivs^ut  -ati  U* .. 

reJ&r  th*>  -Tvi&vr ' jTiHitatihkb  is  t?T  gbl/T^ Void! iig^.a wbyra- 

VilHsiratimvs  of  a buib^fft oU*at uarurlihuv sMi  which  is  cugmyed 


, . , . .,  (t , , it'  garirt;  'hpE;  fail  tv 

vr ixii  strike  flic?  oliHerver  that  khte 


t H'Scout  form  vrtia  u • favor- 
ite, ami  many  in  this  form  ore  evnknolv 
Ehttruioiaii  of  early  dat^,  8) mplo  cioihVnt.s 


Of  plain  gbld  are  (nnimrfnis.  After  lt  rings.  Many  ’Hiigrr-rifiga  are  of  plani  gtt*hl, 


the  EgJTtlji'tthi  of  f)stris4  orownod,  and 

ho  bung  tli4^ftAiL  ofpow^rv  A large  uumlrn 
of  the  seals  an*  iiohl  in  Aiiy^r  handles  too 
**uaiberscii>ie  (o  have  !>oan  woriinm  the  person. 
An  til u«traUon  will  show  the  form  of  tllt*8<5 


e*>nie  ft)  a in  drijs^eti  t a with  t&#ed  ud  g&#  tout 
various  wi rv  ornonmuturibna.  Tlibb  eyato- 
•ois  beautify  tlm  oroMOjit,  Pn  oimm  mmirn 
art'  tda^ai  on.them^oi  form  pomlqnin.  Then 
the  eri?sctmr  swells  into  n gold  fomr 
Thou  the  hollow  gold  k -shapw] 
in  hijjeA  with  charming  stiHikky 
nrnairmut^.  Then  vr.v  see 
vat  m the  bfcw-iHom*  fortnf  htnl 
)»et  i n gold  tv  rth  dolvHo wh  gran- 
uiiitoii  pnttcrtiK.  Tb0r<?  >a  ho 
;eml  to  the  variorioA  of  ^tvinygi?, 

I‘b**r0  are  hmiibc*  hV.  trait,  ro- 
saftos,  pimples  with  miinossod 
if  nag  vai-ruigs  with  poudan  r's 
yar-rtii  gs  yvat  H - 
p b tpoii  rliai  ts*  iM- 1 Jr  e iiiraierii  fot  t h, 
k\.  rtrr ia llorii aj m*n t 

We  may  well  wonder,  us  ytjb  vou»  j^au 


iiix# \iin\\$ mther*  are  on  graved,  with  letter^ 
ligHivs,  and  /devices.  One.  of  the  ttrost  de- 
iv  tous  pb-»VNs  of  work  hi  the  whole  .collet*- 
tion  U a ring)  whieh  we  dUhstiyite,  of  which’ 
Mm  top  is  a i«sctt4>.  in , thb  imm  ileUca<t) 
gohl-worh-  IVut.  lhi[rt.  D>siitte>  eOv- 
ets  an  icinpty  hoi,  in  which,  l^r- 
haps,  yia s (Vttco  some  preeiouH 
object,  an  ehgmvcd  sbutp,  at  a 
portmt>  «t  smheUiing  too  taiv 
A ^f4hdi<i^  ftir  41i«r  eoniftum  eye, 

•••'»< t ( Ire  rnnetio  was  a.  lid, open jug 
ami  eJo»iiig  tcbny^  the 

l>ot  w hile  tipvrijigs  wrix  Hoan- 
Mini  and  wonderiVil  m *4 
a tty  the  ougiti  ved  getini  wUioli 
they;  ioi  1 d are  vjaatly  more  Itean- 
tV iul  add  iisl oil  Wiiifg./  The  stii- 
of  gly  pti  c art  affe*  by  this 
great  /difecov^v  coaipeUeil  tu  fo- 
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vine  their  present  theory  of  the  origin  a nil 
tii'M*  of  fbm  fltt  in  Greece-  Qho  of  lbv*<v  V*M  i 
stoned  ab-unu  foiiiMl  i tt  h temple  which  vm*  j 
de.st  fvwM  i went y - five  lain  • J 
dmt  y#afi*  aga;  wWutd  serve; 
'ip  whole  rdrrary 

elT^orkft  tmMOil  m former  dis- 
wtVetf  ea.  VfYtuf t t, lien,  is  their 
iff  those  Avho 
Uav^beietothrc  supposed  the 
rw\*  tihil  arelirtie  itt  Uw 
* ' fifth} f&ntiiry  hefare  C^rief 

]^at  works 

t\>  i.livue  of  the  \u**t  pcri^l  ! 
Hit the  uMe* i Room*  *#*$<&** 

of  Greek  tcotkiitfuwlnp  have  beeti  e<tti&iderod 
to  la;  flips?  *>f  t}m  sixth  tfr 
fifth  gcutnry  ttxt  The  Berlin 
M useum  h'm  a ^rtl  .^n^ravwt. 
with  tho  tleaiU  hf  the  Mpamii 
OitifSiwl^v  ■ $ &4^  killed  hhn- 
*f  k’  «u  ihe  ha^ile  ' hehl,  of 
w h jtoh  ftf  ,-.w a*  a<dia  mcd  to  bo 
tie  ante  fiufvivDf/Vii the  sixth 
century  IU:\  This  stone  is  by 
uijh»£  echo!  hw  regarded  as  the 
did*#  Greek  geu\.  In  AoactlUiog  it, 

ifcpy  ii t*i  flcanistmwui  to ouiUt  flat ,,'  bard,  with- 
ml  gta^v^V  jia  the  oldest . fctyhb??  The 

*eh»mi  of  Giv^k  art  f^  gfmoTitltv  diyidKfl  into 

throe  period*  i lj  that  fhom  Tbedd^m* 


»0>tiV  *&*<).  vatu 
.;•:  etos?*;.  • 


rvtOBAVRO  il\*h 
*rU. i*  Hj p|jK«V 
yJU»  «f«J>J  .«*  i 

> Jif»»4»  BJSQt 


PJQPJIBBPgp 

xrrtttAi'tti*  #Aftiv  eAOKAT'FiA  *4\u* 

IX  A «?U>  . WaICS  *4IID  l.v  <»OttK4%  Xnw 

kiwo.  A Sli.VSO'.  OltlVk!VlA)» 

Samos,  &*#».£.,  to  Atefcatwluv'  this 
fronv  Alwcamiet  to  At^mtha  Caumr ; 3,  after 
Angu*ins»  The  PhirnicuitiH  mid  Egypt .uum 
hu%*ivvn<3t  Vew  opposed  to  pmae**  the  art 
of  engraving  hard  atones  With  much.  wkill. 
But  this  eoUe^fihti  enhfairi*  an  extensive 
series  wf  #jir&had  &nil  soaraluiui  geaw;  ajul 
other  atrnm,  iu  atyloa  of  progre^ivo  art., 
wbicli  3^0 Vrtt‘  tx>  ft  fKMT i of  1 far  older  Omif  ha* 
beeu  mipptwed  for  f he  practice  of  gretkeRHl 
iti  the  glyptic  art  amoop:  tho  PhreTiiciau^  h% 
w/»ll  •%  the  early  G^crs.  Gne  of  the  hivt ! 

liowvrtiiiw^  of  uuk^Tial 
Ia  that  th<f  Pho?«irf*n<«  svere  the  irmfruetors 
of  the  jG^nxcftiist;  Ariwlotlov  tn4e*nit 

ibtrooR  before  oTb  tr/c^  anil  5ia4vp  be  froth  J 
Ty re  A eky;  He  is  pcr)»it{m  f be  i 

- ^blesrf vATtist  lu  tbU  work; 

of  vvhum  Ufe  hiire  oi?y  i 
yei-dtffh  Tli^  itto  her^  . 
tuatry  Afbpi'Nlbfe J^w«f  <?  f : 
Ej^^tiHn  ^^nieitUi 

4olijeets,  * in  arr  baki  -t- L j 
r,«,nn.  ^««, .«  ti.f^.  ,vr  in  S»iv<«r 

A«uvMtLm  cresceri Leaped  handler 


winch  we  are  compelled 
to  a^i^n  f v*  period*  much 
lieymid  5^0  B;e,  A.o  E^yie 
tmn  ^ooT/iba.’MH  i>f  the  jpk 
rjoil  of  Thoiljfiu»H  rih:„  1 440 
».CM  in  Ml  ui  the 
»tyle  of  stiver  hantlje;  W it  h 

umoy  otgraved  ^t«me«  of 

^rie  ’WorR;  bttt  thin  weis 
pcohahty.  reirarded  ^ 

-'.by - -itis: ; who  had  it 

An  eo^raviug  ee  wood  caii  give  but  a 
poor  hbhi  id'  Uu*  «lr  !i<  m y of  work  oo  n ; 

ko;it'«^rr'  W We  it lustrafe  will  show 
the  reader  that  the  nj$t  ,/i  the  thu  lui  wd 
an  age  of deivulejice  in  art.  *n  the  ^tene 
was  the  work  i\f  a poor  etigruyet;  tieforo 
the  >le4th ; ftf  ;t>£hi^utle^ . iTiew  w^re'  ffetv  m* 
gruy'frm  in  ilw  Greek  df  feypvtis  who 
finvxr  «earceiy  Vye  n sJUrpaSfehl  \p  ittter  peri' 
■Mi*.  It  is  noteworthy  thaY  tbeaVniHlc  d^- 
, lire:  wMeh  v.  e iiUistratv\  vugn*rM  ou  n dark 
sank  inis  no  polish  in  the  interior,  and  thus 
f ht  tWf>ry  fliat  all  Gn*ek  gy^nie  txfxt  chtirnc- 
* drived  by  a dull  polish  is  overthrown.  We 
jhWl  oilier  gen  is  in  which  parts  are  polished 
br»d  other  part  a,  su»*ft  tia  ihc  hair,  left  nnpol* 
fafaedl.  CesMoia  cbll^tltiri  rmikr^  it  uec- 
cseafy tvx'm'  ihetexf-tKiok^^ Ami.  to  begin 
hgahv  fhe  Atndy  of  Greek  art. 

**  if  tier  eonld  Mt>jy  speak  I1’  sani  a h)dy  in 
our  Uenruig  the  bther  day,  lis  kli>  leaned 
over  the^  case  etmtaimng  spiue  of  th^sc  in- 
perb  w orks  of  art.  They  do  Rpcuk  in  the 
clifureHt  torios,  o.ud  jmnvy  TUidcrstaud  tbeir 
laugitRge.  Mt>rc  will  koLni  kfrmn  the  edu- 
cation of  the  M»mai iii  of  Art,  Thvne  clngd 
titter  ini enigent  hiugtiage  in  every  gleao»  of 
thekr  |»obl  arol  fcvery  form  engraved  on  tbe5r 
gemp,  They  tdl  the  must  onlitniry  iuturt  of 
rite  luxury  , the  reiiiieqtent,  the  eiviH/aHon, 
.*>f  tbti  uml  women  of  twenty-dve  cen- 


wnA 

BlH^KTtK  e«04  Pfel^»  ** 

: nHi^'  nox, 


Oi>»A»  *ixn  W1TII 
rruhv*  rnystis* 


irjjFtfw  Hgoi.  They  f.eU'  T^o/toy^t  Af  art  not; 
Alimd.-ihdi'ilbwe:  wem  artivt^  in  fjifbse 
tint  that  bm;r$  of:  aer.  a«  Vcelh 

Tl/v  Wefe  engraved  b^r  fi>>iJr«. y>f: 

The  average  Ctprlbt  ge^thurt4n  wiiAWore 
hi^.  finger  i lie  gciM  which  wc  ^fuet!rfv 

ting  the  citjjrrying  otf  *;*f  Or) f hyuh  d kMghl or 
of  tit*  Aflicriiwa  khig,  Ky  Bhroi»«,  ficirfntpti  the 
m os?  jsttpc rh  work  of  oa rly  Greek  art  h 1 1 berf o 
known,  apprwat^t  ‘ft  ttioV<j  fhtm  f},^. 


HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


5ivtA»*»»r«  « h a il,  <?& hmij<?cn  ivr 
tjnjTUHiM  ill.,  ft) L?m  tUsfldfe, 


aoM!| 

with  busa&nA** 

04^«-UA?f. 


OOMl 

«.N«UVW>  fc*&ftVu>t 


ijf  ajir  *J«y.  U 'ina^'^ h umitnUHd*  *j  u,f  & ittfefcfeifce  in  htnjgagtitzH.  With  gold  mpn 

lievc?  jt,  toutit  fa  t>in-jr>r|Yw}&^  imo,  r fruit  ih*>  j at  flic  ernia,  on  Wlnrjj  tfr«  dr  conation  h*  iu 
art  litis  disappeared,  There  is  nut  # living  mi unte globe** of gohLccmmonl y nulled, gran- 
engr^Ver  rtf  gents  ahoV£  mediocrity,  jgtftl  dm  ttfutdd-wArfe,  Tbi*  Hy\v  of  wttrfcj  fcmmh  in 
M'tf  &ii  pMdn^tWt  d«?  n j*%yd ftgft  cbara^^m^Ktui? U of  diia 

timix  and  \>7iuii5U  of  oiir  day  do  licit  appre< h tincienf  woifrf  u ucl  u»  a jiuazlo  tAuioitl- 

&$e; £ji$  art,ttmldo  hot#  tli^r^fiin*,  eimmn»gb  eru  gold smith*.  We  dhiatrgtb  &-#«!&.  Awa- 
its pursuit.  If  the.  wealthy  lover  of ‘ pan  nr.-  meot — rt  round  Imoneb  nr  .amulet -~ib»  t l».o 
\ng»  or  of  wp«  to  b^  usked  to  pay.  ! ^k*  dT  describing;  >fti&  of 

a fiioasain)  dollar*  for  an  tuigrnvod  M.umr ; work  The  ^uria^c  (vf  fbi.s  Abject  preedits 

i?£  U:  ihud&tn  uiifoi,  however  yx»f utetUr  thy  .t  to  the  bye  ;Mj$ . ; . . of  'a.-^bj  disk 
work,  hpMvovihVthltik  U . . • r; . . . S ^ ; * i»  a Vl?^.  • >ir 


mweil  by  numerous  fine 
Wires  at  right  eulgjfe 
‘Aiiii  ovhei*,  On 


with 

e^npn ujg  it  vtltjb  t ho 
in  a uto  ty  t n g-gj lio  >vt?.  v - 
er.  it  iW  found  that  flu* 
itfect  is  prodnend  by  mi- 
nute globe*  ufgvdikem’U 
obb  pftTfeivUy  rovind  $&*£' 
smooth,  soldered  on  the 
surface  in  esind  lines* 
T?n'h  gh*hf>  touching  ttK* 

r;av>,  «•..»*  flwi. 


GrtCvO 


•A^^TTi'TK'Srlli^V 
»jOAA 'MxW.StlxH*. 


'rbertf  are  *>11  thrt 


... 

surface of  fchii*  fcinaU  ohJbAt-  a dttlrt ,pt*i  an 
inr  h in  duvj « w£r*. i of  njubiluiull'etl  ni 
i rieMo  gloW;  0nw  wew  tlroy  maiiu, and  how 
wem  "th&y  m hi  aneh  ^i^oVutbiyMmt^ 

Ijneaf  Tho  ahib^t  goid^n  orl^rs  in  America 
tand  tlnU  ik  innv  tb  %hy  the  ahhw  in  tbo 
worhl)  tell  itn  linit  Ihby  can  riot  bx{#lain  it, 
Auolber  rleyiito  of  tiu^io  dnAl;  makorfi  of 
the  be  a w t i/y) , vv  Ivleli  ia  -i^rtw  to  niodoriiari- 
ista,  is  in  the  «8C  $f  fwiatod  gnhl  wire  tnr 
ornament*).  Tlu4  motttxvb  draw':  th«if  T^rre 
round  and  t \vit*t  it  )oto  <*nb}e  form,  due  or 
coax^e.  ae  they  jvlo^t-.  i>ni  tlbv^-  olddruAka 
used  ^vhich,  hi  i>5  iatVog.  pm- 

•fltufbd'  fhri‘1  - Oke  pblnts  mifl 
so  that  an  • tztiqim i t u?  e.hb.ci • '^v-a « gidteu  from 
cvou  the  iiit&#t . wdfAje?;  '&*■  tin  round  wire 
ton  id  nov^r^iffidu'CA^  ‘ , \ '*.  •;’  ^ ,;.d  ■ / 

1 1:  iti  ubt  unknow  ti.  to  xubst  ncnderd  ilia  t it 
wu6  cvdtotniifv  with  ({i<o . j a bffiTly 

fiiuoft  to  place  vrvbf  ibr  breea  nf  die  deod 
thill  plates  »d  gohj/  p»  over  the  month, 
and  a n « • f If o f,  aouict  i i n'es  o.vof  tbo  fnrrrheud, 
Tbeab  Are  always  td  thib  gidd,  uud  General 


&r»t.r>  rENUANT,  ttZLW'l-Ml*’  HdtoA 


the  mwm  rxmmvnm  of  kurIPm. 
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tV*w>h*  tiaa,  of  course.'  found  miuhtr*  of  . head*  cttrimody  engmvgd, . . Voder  the-  $or- 
tkcm  m the  tomb*.  Tl>v  form  <tf  ortr  of  the  1 region  otv*uany  of  Hiccup*  mn  be  traced 
diadems  for  tfc*  forehead  is >>iowij  i«  our!  the.-  reman  n*  ftf  delicate  nVgiitrlMg*  And 
iHustrotiun.  This*  like  yd  fort*  : 

to  the  colUvtioii,  ii*  ornamented  with  * acrtflj  j 
pattern*  priMf  lived  by  pfcqgri&p  trbha  n the, 

The  .of  which  we %\$n  the  \Ut]\  %ras  j 

part  **£  trcasimvijif  the  &\mum  ! 

and  when  found  the  gold  leaves  which  com- 


(**«*  it  Mcjmmi*.  Tfc**  we.re  pro  ha- 

Wjriftvw^l^h  a rihhbn, Torumig  '»  wreath  for 
Thi- head of \U  alniiw:  to  the  fenipje-,  at  poses- 
hly  they  were  originally  Wforitfofl  for u mor- 
iiikrr  decoration. 


there  are  mim  thing*  here  in  silver  which, 


,M0T, 


wertj  ih^y  w ^nhVmriHh  the  evM  of 

The  restoration  is  conjee-  1 our  lady rr.ifax*,  and  nver  which  some  of 


Mtral,  £*eh  (eaf  iw  ss  pUio  of  gold,  stamped 
#i|fa  vein*  like  it  natural  l&nt  /;  ;•  . ’•  j 

Th*re  is  scarcely  fch#  tolfoe- 

Uftii  umn*  note  worthy  Huat  a sripnrh  vitiril- 
givtte  fr»f  rock  -vry  slab  tel  tit  a gobiett  bmirg 
to  theeeck,  and  * fcry  *f**I m??? &>$  its 
iifal  gtVtd-wr/rk,  aitaehi*^  hy  ft  ehuin  tn  mfc. 
of  jrtoe  cars  of  the  ijottle* 
aigrx^tre  tor  tire  rcaetty  thui^it  looks  us  if  1 
tW*h  ?r*fT&  Vuuvhy;N 
jewvfor,  »<«>!  K id  on 6 
of  t ile  «iT«i  ui 

mi  Uqvunruuy  rostwtrbfc 
;«♦  '\%Yhrat  yfotjiltV. 
wv  ea)t  ttxAt,  ahd  for 

wfoa*  |»wf|><W  warihl  , - A,>;:;':': ; ;\' ’x  •-••’•/•' 

[[i##- -its*  !(,*£,  it  were . ■in©A^nr,,i  Mhfcr  ami 
wnmntt  jweh  W0f.-  uiueh  aUk<?  ih  aU 
and  if  one  dooht^  tUi^v  the  stddy  of 
*uek  a enlist h>n 

tng.  IvW?  w hy  row*  m town  of  ear* 

fiog?,  <?f  pnitenm.  s»*  tun^h  tn  uw 

I hilt  it.  w^tiwt.  ivv^f^Iihle,  tUat  tlu^^  are.  v>hl  | 

Hum  hu^r-rxrigt  with  jkndkHt«f,  a fayurff’^ 
utjfc  tntt  \>?,xny  y^ars  ago;  tfc nine  hatt»ly 
tdiaw  i '--rl«Miri'iigr  *U  a »prmg, 
xtnd  iA^kiog  ^ «f  hist  id^t  frurn  lafticS' 
heavy  wrh|>4f  -.'  ."'. ; J *f  ^ 

::'^0^ arnmiig  the  gold 
that  IxHTe  ptiU  time  it?  W)k  uf,  Urn  sil- 
ver anti  Umnze:  tind  Vet,  there  were  noth- 
rag  ebv  is*  fhe  eolWtiou,  wouhi  atiuu- 

dantiy  r^jtfty  ihe  art  sf-aih>iit,  ftjr  many  visits 
Uf  the  .mdse^.;  /Th^  '^lU^r  vaiih  ;nf  (he 
wmpJe  fn«  y&ry  ftch.  The  >ilvf»r  is  here, 

Unt  t?ie  gl^ani  and  gist  tor  have  departed,  and 
it  is  nil  fci&efc  wah  wrroMon.  There  art- 
many  heavy  wJvct  cope  a&d  pifehey^.  T ftetr 
qjsa  scores  of  ma saji  ve  ail ver  hnte tw  - nis 
ire  i u tho  i*W wsiiat!',  fur  many  of  i>nvy^ 

l«t«  weigh' mure  Uuto;hiiKapomHlt»rhih^'t  fcity  of  (he 
and  tlinns  Alt'!  who  thsit  wonld  ^i*t^>nly  gu  • tiao:  rune^  Mar  of 
noat  a fMnijitl  m w»ighti  Thn  h^>r|  ^jhfe  aft.  Tliefe  i< 

♦nhihi  ted  tudy  «-  jvsut  of  th^>i h*K  fef- ^ o rr 
told  that  gmitt  «f  imn  titiw  m re  iu  lragmeqt« , 

4ml  thry  exhilut  wuoe  in  ma^es  of  silver 
plates  ountnled  togutiier,  l<>>ktD^  trio^  like 
^Ivw  am  thtoi'  *Hm-.  Curiam  tuwat  huv^ 
gmwrtiHchtrt  this  meiaV  ^huit  I^yy| 

I rtrttcAjAXiA,  whidft  evre  csiila  svi  think  rotimll 
♦diver  Uar»^  have  gtdd  «ap»  ^ tlh*  »twl*  hf 
tb«  Others  datt»m  out  in ht  serpen ts1 


t)li*nj  who  hive  *14  mt  will  lieud  ?u  delight- 
ed iM|d  uy^  Tluisa*  ar*?  sdl \ek, h*>l^  W om  hy 
llw  ladies  of  t>pnj?i  ip .;  ;Mnj: ^ years. 

Wit  hid  the  .|wi»t::y.jestr  -nr  two  d.  liiMhinij  Ihs 
prevaiied  ;^;.ong  m Atttethin  tfT  w^t- 

itig  l>ri>i\d  m ct.«l Me  h(dt»  df  % of  j^r 

ntetol  tSm(4  uti  Ams*riv^h  udy 

freslmcfcs, 

h-Mipv  l.fid irate ly ♦mi - 

• hthl  'or.  ivrnhMd  w>th 
^ •*-"^<<^1.  . go] | hey  arp  o v>v,'vsh 
"Tv...  iogl y ; Wan t |iu t F rdm 

iuv*  <>*  a vrmih,,  ' a hyiyf  exarriinatino 

1 ’ / . A1 ;!  Eif  Aoim<  nf  rhe^c,  we 

arc  sf  ttiefc  wWh  tlRridOA  thiit  when  thvy  were 
mini**  ^ilvyt  wa*  motv  v^‘Cin>f*  than  gold, 
and  that  the  gn3d  whleh  shi hes  *>»if  of  t jiprn 
WAS  h^ed  fnr  to  sot.  oft’  lilt  iieuiUifttl 

jitl'enw  in  *ilVe*.  He.  not  irnugloe,  dear 
ubutai^  ■fjh*/«i  nnr  ftmmtu  tjiai  ydu  hIH  #w 
a Ahhling  Vii>  er  f#elK  the  /one  of  anymoieot 
V'<?t :yovi  vitjit  the  mnsetiru.  lint 
yott  svHi  to?  m^a  of  rrvii^li,  dark.  aaby-hVk- 
?fr)B  IVhgrhww  1^,  the  glow  of  (h?*. anvivni  spleu- 
rt’ur^fn#'hig  t-hlrungfi  tho  tlechy ; The ^fehdor 
tiiFt/i  «v>vl»v liU tyK  <>rtr*<A  sumomded  Us  tltii*  U»it 

; ttllt! . .didlVato. 
wOrkTaafSHbip,  which 
relfilns  tonlay  ih»>  con- 
tfnir  of  tb*  form  it  e>i 

rir^lWk  b du«<  the: 
old  ifttmnl  of  <A,y|vniHt  > 
and  the  aiHaf  ?e 
alwnnt  UUfet  as  wclh 
Thy  hnor/ey  like  flnv  • 
jj$ Vi  aud  advRt;  shott> 
pltiiuijr  tiokt ' the.  '$}$*/ ;s . 

:'the  sixth  <stV' 


.••AI>CiKM.i|lV^il;  . 
•UVJAKxkrrifc.  "/; 


Homrilinig  VrOthlferful 
iri  the  hold  rtKM*  of 
this  tv* sr k if ta n fcjhi p, and 
spV’hddt  m Jidritjivd 
nith  lh»v  hold 
Mh*Mve  caMty»ris4  tlriif  mny 
fht?.;'eohking'  -i'inrpf»sw-s  of  the  prie^t^Ud!  uh 
tli^t  wetW  hungry  in  <4<i  <juyM.  The 
hoofs  of  deer,  sapethly  prtnlhcod^nncc  »n&r 


HAfil’KR'S  NEW  M>XTltLY 


hB'^R****  * I «ou>  iiKAOKi  in',  roaottoNSjfc  tv ahku 

prtuV  ottcsllUl. 

; _ ktffc.  “shadowing  with  wings.’’  Assyria  vnw  the 

, v >,  ;;;  : ' -•  >'-*V-‘  , y IttUtA  pf  iMHgva  tepriMwiiting-  fore^?f  p(>vri>r, 

4 nioetl the  tripods  'uy  the  i^iDiple  fnnuiner-  j wfripigUh  with  wHigs.  Who  shall  say  how 
,'nhlo  fimn pd  with  the  leaves  moth  i>(  this . ufyKterionjs  syinhalmm  ekum 
iff  Tho  lotus  bAifohtthl  the  tiiflt  lit  tlie  fwn  the  M-aditioif*  of  tfceynrHest  , 

t$ntpfi.e  SttiuMHal  vnfcfcfU  in  silver  am!  We  Plight  not  Tovluse  ilimskefrli  WitlKint 
'hiv>«'ih ■ wv't4.  ibi  edVoriiige  allMdiiig  to  the  mie$:udple:i  ipvtfh^dy  oif  Goth 

Thfcke  gohlim  rejmso  «f-  the  highest  art , era!  })X  Odsutd A,  Th e dimm v ary  a.  t/rcek 

fclpMe  '^xqVii^iTife'  Ihrms  in  phftetyv  iir  gijtv^v  tphjh  eoofahdng  'ThhIw$;  ovnntiionied  with 
UtUl  in  hroit*^  rqyaal  to the  HiCj^erTi  Work!  ;•' jjwWlsiJr^i ••t’htdf  • fae$a  titered  with  the  thin 
•the  error  of  thVwyv  who  have.'  siipposM  that  gold, ' plates  wtrndi  we  have  neseribrd,  lias 
seVhti  e’&nliifHta  iMture^hH^h  v^hs  the  iron  : always  beeti  regarded  as  an  event,  uud  oUi- 
nge  of  Hi'dr 'inis  ait’.  For  it  must  be  borne  j ef  le^plprefs  have  hwiih.o  famous  by  the 
iij  mlmi  that  the.  t-rmsor?*  pf  Ktrri^m  j Wf^ljr  jftnhHahe<l  aycbwnts  xilf  &iwM  tlfseov- 
tiio  aeetf  inula  tlw  of  efnt mi^k,  and  that,  i«  { ; reiuipl^  witii  ttjd*  srafut)h^>r*bai  ar/d 
studying  fhetn,  w*?  begiu  Where  heretofore  \ lOPtivb,  seeking,  but  iTiriwi#  treasure,,  but 
wo  have  placed  the  t*efmt>ar  batons  period,  | niptemla  Cor  lUatury,  hav.  Worked  quietly 


and  gb tedt  itufctv,i&t<  unkcbwn  a.grs.  It  -was  ! uhd  waitol  patibufly  for  tliur  accomplish- 
noiso  long  he thn>  this  date  tl)$t  Hiram  thb  moot  of  hi*  edicts,  Ouo  Jpug  efwe  In  the 
Fhmnifuai)  helped  Solpiiuifi  to  build  thp  turn-  lnnsbniK  oiuita-iim  artivUs?  hi  gold  not  t^uud 

the  Kiiriow  Iroasore  ratify  hut  iu  Va* 
itros  there  an*  doubt  many  wlrirh  a re  - nous  iwiby  in  Cyprus,  fat*  u pieces  and  dbt- 
Mb*  work  of  eon.hnn porari ss  oi  Solonsom  <)oui*  of,  Um  hr ac*»b? i ear-nugs, . ;uul 

l£p  pt  %ail  Idng  bofpre  this  time  ovcdUed  > hag^r-nagfi,  UMgraved  icepisf  hnnd^Ua  of 
in  v’nhi/.ation.  Pbomieia  had  derived  ;ft>im:  obioc^,  w liieit  alojjo  aurpuss  .all  bihor  if  a to 
Ari?yiia  sohu*  kiio.wietifge  of  useful  art.,  nml'i  .dhw^'vones  of. this  idu^.  The  Kwriiiintrwy-' 
Jiiirl  bupntvpd  upon  it*  W Jdut  the  ;Kgy pi<ftm  {.u^e/ia'ttes  xumt  i'iiiuanhT  and  wdadorffli  sin- 
Imnighi  f«  the ^ PfHr*nhdunkflietr;ytittttaMun»  Kglud^etiynry  df^ubi^ht  an y^ver  tiiade.  Tto 
0$  aecteptdd  froiu  t hem  iho  A^sv.tia/i  %i$8$  V<li«<c»hyia#r  ;Udght  \ikten  oVerpuyiv 

upd  yyulbblisnh  the  bni/m  of  thy  f ;£IUy-j^b*5Xi'fV‘:* '•-•  ^ Ii*>Wi‘vor?  of 
■&&} i produced  \ht  Ruffes  of  high  urf  whtekypublikldbk  Lb  eoptent^; 

biuui  thitiiinbl  tp  all  sii’bsopueot  ugna  buustdf  makfxfir  it  The  sui^nt  of  a ptfe: 

Ttet.  the  reader  look  agahi  tor.  a mouiohi, : v/ue  report  .<it /iurfc,  audit  wiiMi 

before  bo  leavds  thn  epheetbir^hf  ti>0  straufeo  nOt  till  '.tin  had  finished  ldp  *wr^rk  in  tVpffni 
forms  Of  winged  lioun,  u iugetf  gods.  winguiV ' and  was  tnejmeed  k«  vumnh  its  resubs  to 
nearaiks,  wldeb  abOriiid  in  /iHyr  *i ud  gold  | Hm  vn  iep f itfe-  world  t iiiif  the  pUblSg  hehiil 
aud  geukV  iOamy  thesn  shniigp, ! of  the  open  i ugui f yho  Kurinm  yu o I ts.  Fr>uu 

wehd.  marvelous  buieies  M meb  lh  uii  ago  am'h  a workman  in  nutU\\i:iV'nu\  debit  wp' 

equal  fp  o wn  Tp  jiuwex^ nml  ioh\  well  i*xfieef  a hook  of  rctimrkablii  In- 


hook  <»f  rcuiurkablg  lu 


A NEW  WATERING  PLACE 


' 

UtUlT  LlWMt. 


A NEW  WATERTm-P-UAGE.  , 

" The  port ; 

Tip;  old-fashlomvb  town  : 

The  the  lori: 

Th»)  wooden  hoh^civ  qu&iufc  iptd  fcrfcwn.” 

THEY  have  fcmiul  it.  at  last.  At  hiHt—aud 
echo  am  w e rs,  A jttw  : 

I«  it  tirtt  enough  tit Jtt  JPaJ £forn i%»  an d tb« 
Rocky  Mountain#*  ainl  ifte  mlandu  of  the 
(fniat  Lakes,  and  the  f«re*ia  of  Eloridn  have 
lieen  xkIiJ/hI  to  the  ntuiilnff  »£  amatuer  resorts, 
tJi at.  the  Southern  springs  aw  again  aeeess- 
iWcr  to  tli*  whole  turnon,  and  Mint  all  Europe 
is  cjLn  open  play-gruuml  for  every  American  * 
Why  could  they  not  have-  l.rft,  ilm  one  little 
nook  tp  jt*  natUnil  Uvneiin^H  of  jsituafioii 
aftd  its  trad)  f iomd  h f a dpi  r»  $ r " 

>£***  a#»h  ivhoo  ft  fyvr  nf  the  inhabitant*, 
ffifiide  hy  lack  of  bunimw*.  aoggesu 

«gV  the  poliey  of  lioMnig  *rO|f:  for  <mm- 

mer  trav^llem.  a vou?nin  Citizen  pwtefttftd. 
lv>K»,r  uaid  he  5 ■ 1 vre  don't  w»i»fc  the  world 
c<>ntMg  bety.,  ’Caatiw?  i#  vrit'knl  enough  as 
if.  •ter  tV«»e  of -ua»  who,  without  «w  bm  Till- 
ing the  go*Ht  tteacmtV  pmtVrfstlHuai  ftjiarsi., 
syinjtothteed  with ; iiiaf  jj$e*fK  tor 
Apvi^t.  cowiokhi  onr/K^vw  vPith  (Ik* 

hojK^  that  the  tilers  pfogrortHiye, 
epidTH  iii  »»tir  mhl'ft  would  not  tie  ,i 

able  U\  carry  Ufcir  f heime*  ditto 
practietf,  aa<l  ^v^rit^  fav^ryiJ  or»r 
wteha*/ . _ y$;Ai'.v ;\VV  ^ ■ *. 

Tint  tnc/re  than  rjt?p$t,  bybirv  Out  qj§g 

W iitTuaHv:  ipVfathvt,  wo 

wen? 

ott he  enemy  in  force-.  Mr*.  maw*: 

wtyte  her  ffyjfrl  hf  Pv?'>  ^/ae.iT(  an*!  „ 

it^fasdhiit t lig  description*  oftdieb 

tyferi ^ »y^  and  pine  Jereirfc  anil  wide  . 

e rpnutee  <if  *otirli i . °*h  ana  wy r»\tl  ;<o 

weJ} (e g)|& scene* lit  crluch wir  daily  ' ' v^i 

moved  that  ^efeareillhoerO'^tl  mV 

eager-  pot  ^opterif  VrUh 

the  henuiieo  of  3hty.  nnyhi  ' 

ftnmteet  the oitiulenee  of nt ill  aweet- 


p«dTr^fard»PT>lowri  the  conet 


mnl  pufth  their  ii)ie>4tigatioti»  aeeorttuigiy. 
lint  the  lid  a i wave  of  fa*  Irion  did  not  wadi 
ytpr  ieohtUHi  s»hoWt  nod  soon  w^treatetk  loav* 
mg  us  atil*  tindiernrheii. 

Then  Mr.  tVaawiu  pnhlmhed  hm  mites  of  a 
voyage  to  LahrmU»rv  wheieiu  wo • read  that 
the  gi«c^r  of  the  northeni  tmmufaifra,  under  a 
nortbenhnky,  wfiaaneli  u»  he  bad  never  aeeu 
cl»ew  bep>4  (jrtxytini)  o>)  Cnmdm  W\h  at  mmtit 
and  we  hmked  iu*rr>»t»  the  hay  at  t h<m>  ^ pur- 
ple tjille  of  paradise/'  fevinuf  h>uked  iii 
boyhood  frtmi  HmokrfVtlle).  and  know  bon 
beautiful  Labrador  wniwt  het}  and  feired  that 
Hie  great  worb!  would  he  e.nviou«  t0  ttV^t  rite 
> aims  *>f  the  nutltorV  einuparieon.  lint  this 
(Unger  also  p?iv^d  by. 

ISeit  emtte  the  iruahr  for  the  wild  region  of- 
MiiUwt  Uesert,  otpl  HU  acuenf  Itouud  ftiithor 
aetnally  topehud  at  woi  whjirves.  on  the  yc^f  y 
hni  the  greater  nbworbed  the  tn  the  evoa 
of  thd  expectant  passon givra.  ami  we  hre albeit 
liutte-  ftpety  w hen  we  saw  that  iheb?  w as  no 
Htir  upon  the  riMwdcddeck*  the  gangway 
lowered  for  eiJimiHipieution  with  the 
whore,  ; '!-\  'i >■.'.  ■;•  " '•;  ’ 'v''; y; 
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to  keep  the  charms  of  their  temporary  resi- 
dence a secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Lover  and  friend  will  they  draw  after  them, 
and  bring  their  acquaintance  into  our  sight  F 

Hence,  we  accepted  it  as  quite  m the  nat- 
ural order  of  things  that,  directly  after  the 
rise  of  a temple  of  learning  in  our  midst, 
should  come  a demand  for  hotels  and  all  the 
detestable  paraphernalia  of  a fashionable 
summer  resort. 

And  why  should  we  object  ! 

Recause  this  influx  means  new  wharves 
and  a daily  steamboat — perhaps  that  worst 
desecration  of  forest  sanctuaries,  a railroad ; 
it  means  the  cutting  up  of  our  commons 
into  town  lots,  the  removal  of  primeval 
bowlders,  and  the  destruction  of  groves  of 
pine  and  tir;  it  means  the  dotting  of  our 
pastures  with  mushroom  cottages,  and  the 
turning  of  our  spacious  homes  into  hotels 
and  boarding-houses;  it  means  a carriage- 
way to  the  Fort,  and  the  Bluff,  instead  of 
the  narrow  winding  foot-path  of  the  good 
old  times;  it  means  a ginger- beer  shop  on 
Light-honse  Head  aud  bathing-machines 


come.  He  has  won  a passport  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  town  through  his  “ Kite  of  Drift- 
Wood,1’  which,  though  immortalizing  anoth- 
er locality  of  the  coast,  is  a charming  picture 
of  Castiue,  as  well  as  an  echo  of  many  a 
sigh  that  has  escaped  from  dreamers  over 
evening  fires  in  Castine  homes. 

And  there  are  others  whose  appreciation 
of  the  romance  of  life  upon  the  shores  of 
u the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic  ” entities 
them  to  a warm  welcome.  If  Mrs.  Stowe 
would  visit  us,  that  trim  little  yacht,  the 
Sally  Kittftdge1  should  he  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal for  explorations  amid  the  ocean  haunt# 
she  describe#  so  well ; Whit  tier  should  wan- 
der undisturbed  upon  the  wooded  height 
of  Block-house  Point;  aud  Celia  Thaxter 
should  he  lodged  in  the  neat  parlor  of  the 
Light- house  Cottage. 

But  that  a host  of  aimless,  thoughtless 
people  should  pour  in  among  ns,  only  be- 
cause they  have  exhausted  every  other 
place ; should,  so  to  speak,  trample  down  our 
one  bit  of  greensward,  when  there  are  acres 
of  verdure  kept  mown  for  them  elsewhere ; 


lc^jp  Ymmm 


nniim 


at  Hatch1#  Point;  it  means  daily  prome- 
nade# to  Trask’s  Rock,  a constant  succes- 
sion of  picnics  at  Gray’s,  and  mammoth 
chowder  parties  on  Holbrook’s  Island. 

That  is  why — and  reason  enough  for 
mounting ! 

“ Let  the  young  people  enjoy  themselves!” 

That’s  just  where  it  is ! They  could  en- 
joy themselves  exactly  as  well  at  Saratoga, 
or  Gloucester,  or  the  White  Mountains,  as 
here.  Given  a company  of  young  people, 
with  the  two  sexes  in  due  proportion,  and 
they  will  be  happy  any  where;  while  as 
for  those  whom  years  and  disappointments 
have  taught  to  find  solace  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  for  whom  the  mournful  love- 
liness of  this  retreat  may  have  a peculiar 
charm,  they  can  find  the  same  characteris- 
tics, with  still  grander  features  of  landscape, 
at  Mount  Desert,  Which  is  professedly  given 
up  to  tourists ; whereas  we  must  live  here 
all  the  year  round,  and  would  prefer  not  to 
be  first  robbed  of  onr  own  summer  romance, 
and  then  haunted  all  winter  by  the  ghosts 
of  alien  pleasures. 

We  an?  willing  that  Longfellow  should 


should,  through  their  senseless  noises  during 
a month  of  midsummer,  scare  away  forever 
the  naiads  and  dryads  of  our  tiny  forest — 
this  is  our  grievance  ! 

There  is  the  Cobb  house  already  trans- 
formed into  the  u Acadian  Hotel.”  What  a 
profanation  to  those  who  can  rememlwr  the 
cheerful  hospitality  that  once  warmed  its 
great  square  chambers  and  broad  halls! 
Better  far  the  succeeding  occupancy  of 
chance  tenants  than  this  final  degradation ; 
for  then  there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  some  sou  of  the  soil,  grown  rich  upon 
the  sea  or  in  a more  enterprising  section  of 
our  wide  country,  would  come  back  to  buy 
the  stately  mansion,  arid  restore  its  sunken 
terraces  and  neglected  shrubbery  to  their 
former  beauty.  But  the  moat  that  we  eau 
expect  now  is  a croquet  ground  for  the 
morning  flirtations  of  the  city  belles  and 
beaux,  and  perhaps  an  arbor  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  moonlight  sentimentalities. 

Nor  is  the  mischief  likely  to  stop  with  the 
modernizing  of  this  more  central  relic  of 
by-gone  social  prosperity.  One  of  these 
days  we  shall  hear  that  the  rich  carvings 
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ahis&t  iritrn^Vrn  ; well  for  m U Aeftr^potln 
a very  reaper t -firK^y  to  the  \vf>Tl,  pr  farced 
to  r^jr*  before  tfe.  WiVjading 

rrowrt  ? **  /*  \) *'  <> l»;y.  ■ ’ /' * 4 v'  -. 

pV‘vV^v i>  thing*  we:r^ itt^f  *>pr 

otUv  Our  li>(«ry  I^UVii^  to  ik*~-  no  ot\v 
wUI  l'<%  IT  C^re  ffrp  \tH  fH&tMti<?  US  1VO  ifcf. 

The gh*mi7tnnnit  «of  ihfe  Ro  ron  de  St*  Ciiathf 
wfl«  ho  3&rtf^ir»>|jp.  focal  ht\i* fnlhteotfe  ibftt  the 
(!vhti)<* of fvm  ftmmfh'  aojoa nt  nw.mjt  wide- 
iy  knwn  ; in  hi  the.  i%uH  >vJiuli  this  Ur  thy 
enmtitoriit.Y  played  in  the  -wars  trith  Euro- 
pean . |«fw»5r»  lum  beeii  r>y«?rlwkeii  in  fltfe  Ap- 
jiftrf.fiily  mow  Important  eyenftwhich  uq- 
t iinvd  in  foioilitie*  le«a  .remote  from  the 
ggr&sit  f^ntres  *>Sf  atp/e.  y 
Mmvr  of  wir  will  h&vo  euro*  fresh 

fWpii  OhbWwrTd  travel*,  their  mr-Mnatirife*  tilled 
historical  a^onuOmiK  sot  m the  fjranuv 

^/rk  of  the  very  «<u\nvfc  iu  which  the  events 

tank.  phfc*>.  Otbervuanoued  % cuntinn.il 


arid  ptttidHbgs*  of  tho  Elite  bonne  have  Lijieii 
given  ov^-r  to  t bv  Amihhiiig- brushes  of  hotel 
ohaniWr*i«mfdi*  an^  t bo  jaekktii  ve*  <>f  no- 
matte  r ^lol  that  the  noble  old 

dapfcltfff  hall  of  t|iV»  Hooke  Loin  so  tefctK 

partitioned  qtV  into  hfcdrootiiM 

for  biicbifttor  ^u«t«,  .-  • ; -^ ; j ! jV ■* i 'V>‘: vl^V1 :' :': : ■•■•.'■: 

Already  tyco  bu<  k#  are » eKtaLteftel  ori  the 
main  Svji&rf,  amt  a If  or  every  &rtlyjvi  »;V  flic 
#f  earlier  nor  t wry  to  tbc 

crack  of  tlm  dri  verV  whip  ami  the  rat  tit?  of 
wheel*  dpon  the  grrtVtffoVi  *t rw'ta,  a*  Hie 
ncw-ooniem  #pHv  bitted  up  to  Hm' hotel  tfiiy 
tnmo*V  or  d topped  mow  iinifrtty  .ai:  the  ya- 
ricms»  prtvoto  lunme^  .Whi?f>  'tiptiMil 

their  doors  to  > \\y  Time  Tras 


vt  hen  wo  ri  voted  \v\mt " * u -tl.W~  of  the 

Ta  hiti  luch.wax  * a ;<d  . io  thiicqo^qjieo 


dfan  inaUleii,  iitid 
3 pent  t he  p*ti  of  Ida- 
Ufe aoioo^r  the  gentle 

1 1. 

1 ■-.• . V '-/•  ?; . 

W hb  that  has 
the  luaen  iheent  ca- 
t he  «eci  ufteil 
inwit  a.stoCto«#  the  plf- 
t nri^tt  ue  %% &y  - sitlo 

ah  ri  nos,  ^ hjeh  at  t est 
the  power  anti  intJu* 


U*  i^4oo><>  niiAiar^ 


UOUtttOQK'*  lAl.ANll. 


eneo  of  the  Romish  Church  upon  its  native 
ground,  will  cure  to  know  that  here  way* 
once  a tiny  chapel  dedicated  to  ° Onr  Lady 
of  Holy  Hope*  and  that  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  among  the  first  arrivals  at  the  new 
settlement  f 

The  wanderers  over  European  battle-fields 
will  pans  unheeding  the  wooded  hill  which 
cou tains  the  hones  of  the  few  score  victims 
of  the  Revolution  in  this  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  region  ; and  though  they  may  listen 
with  interest  to  our  standard  boast  that  the 
Great  Ea*ltrn  itself  could  corue  up  to  our 
very  wharves  and  turn  around  without  dif- 
ficulty or  danger,  they  are  not  likely  to  hear 
how  a hostile  British  fleet  once  rode  at  auch- 


tbe  immortal  hero  of  Charles  Wolfe’s  cele- 
brated poem, 

“Not  a drmn  was  beard,  not  a funeral  note,” 

began  in  this  spot  the  military  career  which 
terminated  so  early  aud  so  brilliantly  in 
Spain.  Never  will  they  pass  Trask’s  Rock 
without  a thought  of  the  brave  little  lifer- 
boy  who,  seated  behind  the  immense  l>o wi- 
der, cheered  his  comrades  to  the  attack  with 
his  shrill  music  while  the  bullets  whistled 
around  his  head.  They  will  pause  before 
the  white  house  in  Main  Street  where  Tal- 
leyrand once  lodged,  and  will  welcome  any 
chance  that  gives  them  admission  to  the 
mansion  which  still  bears  in  one  of  its  floors 
the  marks  of  the  boot  heels  of  the  British 
officers  who  danced  there  at  balls  given  dnr^ 
ing  the  foreign  occupation.  To  them  the 
Castine  relics  wilt  be,  as  they  are  to  us,  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest.  They  will  study  the 
curious  coins,  and  muse  over  the  disfigured 
copper  tablet  upon  which  the  Capuchin  friar 
Leo  recorded  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
a chapel  which  perished  long  ago  and  left 


.is  m.n  wiujtr. 


or  in  the  harbor,  and  British  troops  twice 
hold  possession  of  the  town. 

What  ami  saying  * Every  American  is  pa- 
triot i<\  whatever  else  he  or  she  may  be ; and 
no  degree  of  foreign  association  or  amount 
of  individual  experience  can  make  our  coun- 
trymen and  country-women  insensible  to  the 
thrilling  romance  of  early  American  history. 

The  faint  depression  in  the  soil  which 
still  designates  the  site  of  Cas- 
tirfs  fort  is  not  so  picturesque 
a landmark  of  the  past  as  are 
t be  ruined  castles  on  the  Kh  i ue ; 
but  our  summer  guests  will 
trace  the  outlines  with  eager 
eyes,  and  call  up  many  a vision 
of  the  courtly  nobleman  and 
his  dusky  bride,  us  they  pick 
out  shells  from  the  embank- 
ment facing  the  sea,  or  wan- 
der along  the  shore  at  low 
tide  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Hie  sunken  pier 
which  formed  the  landing  for 
the  baron’s  boots.  The  ru- 
ined fort  on  the  hill  will  be, 
of  course,  the  favorite  prome- 
nade and  lounging  - place  of 
the  strangers ; nor  will  they 
forget  that  8ir  John  Moore, 
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U}  young  1o vm  ^'f  M)  r mmmiuii  t;v,  rfto 

ogn|/^  in  their  own  sweetly  troDblotta  rx- 
peneiuH>8  un  echk  and  repeiHitin  of  ih£  »mtj 
of  ejdph*  ju  the  midk$  of  the  snipe  ta- 
miliar  scenes,  We  too  find  a rdm&dfie  in- 
terest its  ^piioCitipg  onr  past  Wif  i*  that  of  the 
hero  of  CdrchmU ; Uiti  uetfref  jb  our  hearts  in 
the  memriry  fit  onr  centenarian  goldier  who 
ftmgfrfc  agsiipst  Sir  John  Mm*re  if  nil  his  com- 
rades, and  having  lived  to  4i»o  the  republic 
tie  helped,  to  m*flte  vmergc  trurniphnat  and 
tmdivkk**l  from  tho  reludliou,  died  in  peace 
amt  was  hufiedTu  the  flag  he  had  defended 
m ii wyoatb  and  honored  oil  lvi*day#3  while 
we  hfivo  among  us  men  a till  young  who,  no 
leap  patriotic  than  old  HntkdfihgH,  have  jmJT- 
ft  red  more  than  he  ever  knew  of  fluv  horror* 
of  war  in  their  experiences  of  iiutfclc-ficUhb 
That  distant  ineloanre  ho  the  eastward, 
conspicuous  by  Hh  dark  fir-trees  and  Whitt? 
moiinmcMfe,  and  famous  far  it*  charming 
vrcWiK  of  hay  rmd  inlands,  will  doubtless  her 
the  honpdary  ntfnwi  ny  a ^ntomeiV  rambk*. 
But  the  ugh  vmlorfc  way  luy&rrestedby  the 
kindly  tribute  a fallen  (o>&^  *•  the  earliest 
occupant  .w»f  i his  mansion  of  the  deud/’  who 
was.  bud  here  in  1?8S,  and  may  palm  to  read 
the  name  of  & wcdl-iadoved  citizen,  the  Italy 
»me  among  vhe  victims  cf  the  recent  war 
wlip  ha-fj  the  buppim^s  to  die  «t  home— 


no  trace  of  its  location  They  will  fanila  at 
the  clfttfavt erist ic<  1 must  t*f  &?>  English  offi- 
cer, traced  with  a dmiHond  upon  a window- 
papet  during  the  Wxir—a  rep- 

reHentuiioh  of  this  British  with  the 

^iStara  tuid  HtT\pekh  upside 

down,  and  t Ii e w ofd  » , }c  V e up- 
hcr  !v?  will  it  W to',  their  discredit  if 

those  Among  them  SvJmj  upj  familiar  with 


Witu  (upuotitK  imu&’g  £N*rutirFiow. 
|*k*  CAor  34S.] 


the  floftlptnren  3?  thv  Louvre  and  the  Tat- 
fesft ii  dhou ki  ttfu  sb  the  meed of  sdmifgtloo 
to  **€«ttpu>  Head/-  the  prigind} 
men  ,f  plastic  art  of  vc  Ukh  Cmm?ie  ea  o ^baev 
TVa*h  with  stranger*  •u.t^.'wrav 

teds,  ocmipyxug  r hoiib*^  enjoyutg  qjgjit 
kcenery,  apd  yvnipalhizing  wit h tipf  hia- 
tory/whiit  ift  thefe  left  to  ns  lor  our 
si yo  pohstjsaipd f ^>ti»ing  Wt  the 
iions  of  our  inmiediufe  paat : the  fnmiJijir 
bou^ehuM  ovehtH  <*f  oar  »wti  and  f ho  pre- 
t ^liug  geuerutioh ; the  iacidcuia  of  dgily 
life  which  bring  113  Jtv^r  to  liuothevf 
fclie  hi tteruess  which  heart  knuwefb 

for  itself  and  the  jety  with  W htyij  a stnutger 


I JtfWWfO  * • 

‘CK»lo 


-doth  not  u*tyme« hi : ;■  , • ( ’ ‘ 

The  frolics  of  a few  summer  j-aya  <-ab  no  I 
endear;  tlu>  ittgiou  ao  five  ply  to  v isi  tors  'Hk 
du  the  rccUiui>C»:  tiecM  of  yea  re  to  os  V,  ho  11** 
id  iiifi  V apd  ?h>» rich  Hmric  a heart  omy  dpiy 
. ilie • •>;  f ffei.i, dt^;:  'fr^m  a ^haoCeJfij^O^-: 

ing  in  this  romiuoiv  spot,  <t>U  the  'of 

rtcerWfy  So  w harmony  with  th#>  trcnJet  seth 
time nt.  cun  nut  make  itself  felt  to  these  us 
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though  they  may  be  struck  by  some  pa- 
thetic epitaph  upon  a little  child,  or  by  the 
frequency  of  the  mournful  record,  ‘‘Lost  at 
sea” — they  eau  never  know  the  home-like 
feeling  which  soothes  while  it  saddens  its 
as  we  enter  that  burial-place  where  so  many 
of  our  loved  ones  are  lying,  and  where  we 
expect  one  day  to  take  our  places.  Who 
of  us  ever  forgets  to  glance  at  the  solitary 
mound  in  the  corner  by  the  gate? — the  grave 
the  young  Spanish  sailor,  Carlos  de  Es- 
cbamigoucias,  who,  straying  to  our  bleak 
coast,  in  his  boyhood,  found  a home  among 
our  people  for  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  short  life.  What  a contrast  must  our 
snowy  hills  and  stunted  evergreens  have 
been  to  the  sunny  plains  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  his  native  land!  How  many 
thoughts  in  which  wife  and  children  could 
not  share  must  have  imbittered  the  slow 


Leaving  the  lonely  grave- yard  and  re- 
turning to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  liv- 
ing, how  many  tender  and  sad  and  happy 
and  mirthful  associations  are  for  us  con- 
nected with  this  little  cluster  of  comforta- 
ble dwellings!  Strangers  may  single  out 
the  mansions  dating  from  colonial  days;  but 
they  know'  nothing  of  the  family  histories 
of  t hese  any  more  than  of  the  modern  habi- 
tations. If,  perchance,  they  find  temporary 
lodgment  in  the  parlors  or  spare  chambers 
of  a Casting  homo,  still  they  do  not  pene- 
trate to  all  the  treasures  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  generations  under  its  am- 
ple roof. 

There  is  the  garret,  not  full  of  moth-eat- 
en refuse  anti  festooned  with  cobwebs,  as 
are  the  garrets  of  romancers,  but  clean,  light, 
and  airy,  the  favorite  play-room  of  the  lit- 
tle folks,  and  the  frequent  resort  of  their 
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elders  when  the  bay  is  to  be  swept  with  a 
glass  in  search  of  an  expected  pleasure-boat, 
or  a look-out  kept  for  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
gafi- topsail  as  the  Spy  comes  creeping  around 
Li glit -house  Head,  hugging  the  shore  too 
closely  for  unaccustomed  eyes  to  distinguish 
the  slowly  glidiug  musts  from  the  stationary 
objects  on  the  bank  above.  There  are  heavy 
chests  filled  with  the  discarded  finery  of  for- 
mer generations,  the  flow  ered  brocade  of  the 
great  -grandmother  who  danced  with  the 
British  officers  being  the  chief  treasure  of 
the  hoard.  The  now  obsolete  spinning- 
wheel  occupies  a distant  corner,  and  ranged 
along  the  wall  are  decrepit  chairs  with  wide 
carved  backs,  and  claw- footed  tables  too 
cumbrous  for  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  eveu  here  that  sugges- 
tion of  the  sea  which  gives  a quaint  touch 
and  flavor  to  all  the  belongings  of  Cast  inn. 
There  are  rows  of  huge  conch  - shells,  for 
which  fashion  no  longer  demands  a place 
upon  the  parlor  mau tel -piece,  and  lx>xes  of 
curiosities  collected  by  childish  hands;  there 
tire  masses  of  coral  rock  brought  home  by 


decline  of  this  waif  of  a Southern  race ! 
Oue  might  well  say  that  hia  fervid  blood 
and  passionate  nature  were  gradually  froz- 
en by  the  cold  climate  and  methodical  w ays 
of  t his  Puritan  settlement 

Passing  along  the  narrow  walks  which 
separate  the  rows  of  head-stones,  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  many  a face  now  hid 

“uuder  the  coffin  lid,” 

and  call  to  mind  the  various  circumstances 
which  made  each  death  a peculiar  grief  to 
the  survivors.  Yonder  is  the  tomb  contain- 
ing husband,  wife,  and  infant  child,  who  per- 
ished ill  the  icy  bay  in  full  sight  of  their 
happy  home  and  of  the  friends  who  cherish- 
ed them  so  tenderly.  And  here  wo  pause 
before  HdkUi*  early  grave,  and  think  with 
a sigh  of  the  bright  summer’s  day  spent 
with  her  on  a neighboring  island,  when  the 
gayety  of  the  party  was  chocked  at  the 
sound  of  her  u chnreb-yard  cough,”  which, 
in  spite  of  her  still  blooming  cheeks  and 
rareiess  laugh,  we  all  knew  to  be  the  knell 
of  her  speedy  doom. 
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f%W  a brave  show  of  costumed  figures,  and  i door « And  how  won* 

;ray  ^ .1  yiihjidfes  into^  tags  idrii  >1  envipty  s t icike. 

Ere 6 :th#'  dipthg-roo^  and  kitchen  partake 
of  the  foreign  alvweni  which  the  great  find 
wide  sea  brings  to  this  remote  shore.  Ev- 
ery one  in  the  bouse  re<s>g  iiise-9  the  sub  tie 
fragrance  when  a certain  tiny  aauoepan  is 
brought  into  requiftiaduv  and  the  cbihlren 
rejoice  to  sea  upon  the  tea  table  the  pale 
blue  jar  ornamented  with  a 
amtpe,  which  bints  of  preserved  ginger 
wi  thin.  ■ , • : / , * •> . 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  great  equate  houses 
that  contain  these  oosmupolitau  tteaabres/ 

The  neat  white  cottages  % the  shore  &tv 
made  picturesque  % their  imported  l*?]  pag- 
ing#. Queer  beads  and  heathcjnsh  rieclk- 
laees  ii&ngle  from  the  fittfne*  of  t)w]<xMug~ 
glus*«*i } exquisite  sbelis  adorn  the  hmtmn  | wimloivt;  its  plat  .form 
in  the  best  roam;  and  the  tattle  gray  parrot ! with  sola  and  ehair^ 
siU  on  the  fence  amiawdds  tbep#^ra>\y  iti  | like  a immature  par- 
a ’ foreign  jargon,  bat  with  au  emphasis  mi  * nam^w  .vestry^ 

lr/istakahh  suggestive  of  his  meaning.  j room  ovfcr  the  front 
$l  ranger*  may  note  with  approbation  the  entry,  where,  we  list- 
etertkyn  of  now  houses  and  live  furbishing  ened  once  a nionth  to 
up  of  old  ones  r but  it  take*  m a long  time  ! items  cdunsshinary  irt- 
P ||p^  addition  to  the  number  of  long-  relligoticc.  and  m\  oiU~. 
established niof-trees^  or  to  recover  from  the  ! or  stared  Oe#sidda  4q 
!*>$*  of  a fkuiUbir  landmark.  What  Uiiiivq  the  tens  cuseHiug  ry- 
<if  Csstiruv  can  h*ar  without  a pang  of  the  port*  of  individual 
tlBiiwlit.um  jcd  rhe  ropo-wulk  T—~  Christ  iau  exper ibiice 

%\  fh*t  hnlldhig,  long  sad  low,  ftt  horn*? 

AThwo  the  *h%e)H  go  round  atui  round  The  stately  Normal 

WUh  ft  drowsy,  ilonuny  sound,  School  Which  enxvtts 

Ami  Ule  uplnners  backward  go.'  tfaiJ-vilfagf  height  i*  to 

Which  of  us  in  childhood  sver  passed  up  or , us  mi  object  *df  pride* 
down  the  kmoly  lane  upon  which  it  fronts  not  alone  because  fHiidieatekihe'  pt^esKidn 
withotu  covotihg  for  playthings  the.  txfju easujid  ftdvttutir^ap.f>ij«iratioufbni:.  lie- 

leoiisspcHiis  lying  just  inside  the  tmlf-//peuc*i  v cause  it  Is,  tho  desigU  of  (i  local  uuwfceor  jur- 

ciorect,  whose  remarkable  fckUl  ami  taste  in 

/%s-r:v  ; V *V;  * ;r;  *r»q4tj  -fey/.  bj  n<*  *11 

• . . *»  j 


derful  was  it  to  teeog- 
’tifoe  on  Sundays  the 
ch ief  of  the  4>  h umau 
spUte**'’  iii  the  sweet- 
voieed  tenor  of  the 
u ort  hodoivvklirotT ! 

The  old  meeting- 
house  &*>V  Si- 

watery  land- ! leugtbctmd  bisty  titni 
a heightened  -tower, 
wi tH  . improve- 
meut#  to  ttiqtdhv  but 
<kamr  to  ns  Uimi  the 
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uietnuity  of  its  ibriuer 

low  belfry  aud  plain 
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study.  And  then  the  later  gatherings  ta  winter  evenings  for  mature 
debate  ami  fighter  intellectual  plea&iipK* ! 

Cast  i no  luv*  U*n  declining  tu  wealth  and  influence  for  many  years. 
Tiw*  importance  of  the  place  as  a trading  station  ceased  with 
the  separation  from  the  Provinces,  and  as  a military  post  with 
iW  i ^ termination  of  mu  European  difficulties,  while  subsequent. 
% prosperit  y reed  veil  a severe  cheek  in  the  removal  of  the 

vl  courts,  and.  stili  later.  Urn  repeal  of  the  fishing  bounties, 
together  with  the  injury  resulting  from  the  block- 
ade, sufficed  to  close  all  the  remaining  principal 
J.  sources  of  pecuniary  profit. 

gna  in  whom  practical  wisdom 

ait  bewail  this  complete  pros- 
but  we  romantic  ones  rejoice 
ed  the  subtle  charm  of  a van- 
pot  so  mournfully  fair  by  na- 

as  though  our  eyes  were 
endowed  with  microscopic 
power  for  objects  close  at 
band,  and  with  telescopic  range  for  things  remote  and 
hidden  VV>  know  «?my  tuft  of  moss  and  outcropping 
bowlder  along  the  path  to  the  Bluff,  and  all  the  tiny 
ocean  treasures  that  cluster  upon  the  blackened  tim- 
bers underneath  the  wharves.  And  when  from  the 
bastions  of  the  Fort  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  panorama  of  our  land-locked  bay,  we 
are  able  to  add  to  the  features  which  are  visible  many  points  which  lie  within  and 
beyond  the  curiously  indented  shores, 

Every  body  can  sec  tlie  mountains — the  dim  gTay  line  of  the  Mount  Desert  range. 
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the  green  heights  of  Camden,  the  hazy  pyr- 
amid of  Blue  Hill — breaking  the  horizon 
line  to  the  east,  west,  and  south.  But  we 
look  toward  Mount  Desert  over  Brooksville 
aud  Deer  Isle,  including  in  our  glance  their 
scattered  farms  and  neat  villages,  and  the 
homes  of  dear  friends  who  dwell  in  those 
secluded  nooks.  To  us  the  offing  shows  not 
only  the  mysterious  line  where  sky  and  wa- 
ter meet,  but  regions  that  to  unauointed 
eyes  are  sunk  “ below  the  verge.”  With 
fancy  and  memory  to  direct  our  gaze,  we 
can  see  Isle  au  Haut,  with  its  little  church 
upon  the  steep  cliff,  and  Saddleback  Rock, 
bare  of  vegetation  and  swept  by  every  wave, 
where  stands  a friendly  light-house — firat 
token  of  the  welcome  land  to  returning  mar- 
iners, last  warning  to  outward-bound  ships 
of  danger  on  the  lee.  To  the  westward 
we  can  trace  the  bold  promontory  of  Owl’s 
Head ; the  granite  coast  of  Rockland ; Cam- 
den, with  its  high  mountain  overshadowing 
the  village,  and  its  light-house  planted  on 
a little  tuft  of  an  island  just  large  enough  j 
to  hold  the  slender  tower,  with  its  cottage 
and  garden ; Belfast,  picturesque  and  busy ; 
Bucksport,  guarding  with  frowning  batter- 
ies the  entrance  to  the  river  highway.  Aud 
so  around  to  the  northward  the  main-land 
incloses  beautiful  varieties  of  forest  and 
mountain — fitting  background  to  the  gem- 
like islands  that  stud  the  bay,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Castine,  itself  almost  an  island, 
which  leads  and  crowns  them  all. 

And  then,  too,  while  strangers  carry  away 
with  them  only  an  impression  of  the  green- 
ness and  brightness  of  our  short  summer,  to 
us  belong  innumerable  pictures  created  by 
the  changing  seasons  through  successive 
years.  We  know  how  Castine  looks,  trans- 
formed into  fairy-land  under  the  enchant- 
ment of  a sudden  heavy  fall  of  snow,  when  ev- 
ery black  and  lifeless  tree  is  thrown  into  re- 
lief by  the  white  tracery,  and  every  fir  and 
pine  bears  marvelous  fruit  upon  its  rounded 
tips ; when  cheery  voices  echo  far  in  the  silent 
air,  and  the  snow-shovels  clang  melodiously 
as  the  joyful  youngsters  work  a covered 
pathway  through  the  drift  from  the  house 
door  to  the  street ; when  patient  oxen  plough 
open  the  principal  roads,  aud  the  daily  mail 
can  neither  come  nor  go,  and  a ghastly  ru- 
mor is  afioat  of  a country  funeral  where  the 
dead  was  buried  in  a shroud,  because  the 
messenger  sent  to  Castine  for  a coffin  could 
not  get  back  in  time. 

There  are  other  phases  of  winter  less  pic- 
turesque and  more  uncomfortable — days  of 
intense  cold,  when  the  earth  is  bare  and  the 
bay  is  frozen  over ; nights  of  furious  storm, 
when  the  chimneys  roar  and  the  salt  spray 
carried  by  the  gale  is  crusted  upon  windows 
far  up  the  village  street. 

And  how  delightful  is  the  return  of  spring, 
after  the  long  bondage  of  ice  is  broken ! — 
when  buttercups  and  eyebrights  star  the 


pathway  to  the  Fort,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
woods  is  lighted  up  by  the  fresh  buds  of 
the  spruce  and  the  pale  green  tassels  of  the 
birch ; when  the  good  doctor’s  tulip  bed  is 
ablaze  with  color,  and  the  lily-of-tbe- valley 
borders  in  the  Tilden  door-yard  entrance 
the  whole  neighborhood  with  the  pure  love- 
liness and  delicate  fragrance  of  their  myri- 
ad bells;  when  double  windows  and  storm 
doors  are  consigned  to  the  attic,  and  the 
mild  air  is  allowed  to  stream  through  the 
long-closed  northeast  chamber;  when  house- 
wives are  busy  putting  away  the  winter 
furs  and  fiannels,  and  the  little  girls  vie 
with  the  flower  gardens  as  they  go  to  school 
in  their  pretty  calico  dresses  and  pink  sun- 
bonnets. 

There  comes  a summer  so  warm  and  soft 
that  the  peach-tree  near  the  south  door  of 
the  Witherle  mansion,  which  has  hitherto 
borne  nothing  but  leaves,  bursts  into  rosy 
bloom.  Through  the  long  calm  mornings 
the  glassy  bay  is  varied  with  streaks  of 
white  amid  the  blue,  sole  token  of  the  cur- 
rents underneath ; but  in  the  afternoon  the 
strong  south  wind  shivers  the  surface  into 
glittering  waves  which  break  with  a hollow 
roar  against  the  light-house  cliffs,  display- 
ing to  us  who  sit  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
pines  the  grandeur  without  the  horror?  of  a 
storm  at  sea. 

These  are  the  days  when  baskets  are  fill- 
ed and  sails  are  spread  for  a picnic  at  Gray’s, 
or  a chowder  party  at  Holbrook’s  Island ; 
when  less  ambitious  companies  stroll  to 
the  light-house  woods  and  take  their  sup- 
per upon  the  rocks  beside  the  spring ; when 
young  girls  left  at  home  cluster  together  in 
the  hospitable  porch,  or  saunter  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  with  arms  interlaced, 
rehearsing  in  friendship  the  future  drama 
of  love. 

At  this  season,  too,  all  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  our  shores  are  keenly  watched, 
in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  expected 
friends.  The  Lazy  Lawrence  seems  to  puff 
along  more  slowly  than  ever ; the  Spy  is  an 
age  in  rounding  the  Point,  and  the  old  red 
stage  comes  creeping  at  a snail’s  pace  down 
the  upper  end  of  the  “mile  square.”  On 
one  of  these  fine  mornings  we  all  go  down 
to  the  wharf  to  see  our  white-haired  deacon 
and  his  handsome  wife  start  on  their  annual 
journey  to  Saratoga,  to  come  back  in  a few 
weeks  rejuvenated,  with  perhaps  a trace 
of  the  vanities  of  the  gay  world  in  their 
outward  attire,  but  with  no  diminution  of 
interest  in  Sabbath  - school  and  prayer- 
meetiug — which  state  of  things  is  a year- 
ly marvel  to  the  “unconverted”  young  folks, 
who  can  not  understand  how  people  can 
spend  a season  at  Saratoga  and  stay  pious  ! 

But  shadows  l>egin  to  fall  over  the  sunny 
landscape.  A chill  is  in  the  air,  and  the 
consumptive,  whose  courage  had  revived  un- 
der the  blue  sky  of  August,  droops  again, 
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THE  POET  KEATS. 


JOll*  KKATB.—  [FROM  SFYKKN’ft  AKRTtitl.] 


Mrs.  Speed’s  brother-in-law,  James  tSpeed, 
was  Attorney -General  under  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  all  her  husband’*  brothers  have  held 
positions  of  trust  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. She  related  to  me  that  her  father, 
George  Keats,  came  to  tills  country  with  Sir 
George  Flower,  and  falling  in  with  Audu- 
bon, the  naturalist,  the  trio  first  settled  in 
Harmony,  Indiana.  They  then  removed  to 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  and  from  there  Keats 
came  to  Louisville. 

u My  father  always  upbraided  himself,” 
said  Mrs.  Speed,  '*  for  leaving  his  brother 
John  in  England ; he  told  me  of  his  inten- 
tion to  relate  much  of  the  poet’s  history  to 
myself  as  soon  as  I became  old  enough  to 
understand  it. 

14  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the  Unitari- 
an minister,  lived  here  thou,  and  upon  his 
advice  I went  to  the  school  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, in  Massachusetts.  She  was  an  excellent 
and  eloquent  woman,  and  I was  charmed  at 
the  first  by  her  magnificent  speech.” 

44  Did  your  father  finally  relate  to  you  the 
history  of  his  brother  f”  asked  I. 

44  No,  Sir ; he  died  when  I was  but  seven- 
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AMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  in  his  Brcol- 

‘ There  are 


vl  hrtions  of  British  Ports,  says, 
few  poets  whose  works  contain  slighter 
hints  of  their  personal  history  than  those 
of  Keats.” 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  poetry  of 
Keats  will  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  in  this  as- 
sertion. He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
sensitive  regarding  family  matters  and  his- 
tory, and  but  little  can  be  found  concerning 
them  in  biographies  of  the  dead  poet. 

Two  of  bis  nieces  are  residents  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  both  married  ladies  of  high 
standing  in  society.  I became  acquainted 
with  one  of  them  some  time  ago,  ami  we  en- 
joyed a long  and  pleasant  conversation  con- 
cerning Kents,  spending  not  a little  of  our 
time  in  examining  sheets  of  his  original 
maim  script.  The  lady  with  whom  I con- 
versed is  Mrs.  Philip  Speed,  daughter  of 
George  Keats,  the  poeFs  brother.  She  is  a 
lady  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
of  good  conversational  ability.  The  other 
niece  is  Mrs.  George  N.  Peay. 
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bad  mot  begun  to  appear.  Joseph  Severn 
did  tiie  little  water-color  of  Keats  not  long 
before  the  two  in  company  left  England  for 
Italy. 

There  is  another  sketch  in  pencil  which 
the  same  artist  made  of  his  friend,  in  sad 
contrast  with  the  first.  The  last  was  done 
when  the  young  poet  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed. Severn  sat  by  him  in  his  agony,  at- 


through  the  late  Dr.  Lewis  Rogers,  of  Louis- 
ville, to  Mrs.  Speed. 

A son  of  the  old  artist  also  sent  her  a 
sketch  of  Keats's  grave  in  the  Protestant 
burial-ground  at  Rome.  It.  will  be  reme in- 
hered that  this  grave  was  neglected  for 
years,  and  in  1875  was  repaired  by  friends. 
The  sketch  alluded  to  was  made  prior  to  the 
repairing  and  setting  up  of  a medallion. 


SJUTfc’6  tlRAVZ. 


tempting  to  divert,  him  from  bodily  pain  The  grave  was  then  neglected.  The  head- 
and  painful  thoughts  by  making  a rough  stone  is  low,  and  contains  the  epitaph ; 
drawing  of  his  features.  It  is  a and  and  “This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  a young 
piteous  picture.  Thin  and  wasted,  with  English  poet,  who,  on  his  death  bed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
heavy  Hds  whose  dark  lashes  full  upon  hoi-  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies,  desired 
low  cfiwkM,  with  bair  disheveled  and  tern-  the  wwd* 10  **  ",BTaved  on  hi‘ t0,nb’ 
nlous  lips,  the  poor  boy-poet  seems  to  have  *“*»**  L,KS  UKK  WHOSE  XAM8  WAS  *R,T  ,w  water. 
been  toesing  and  beating  out  his  life.  His  In  its  renewed  condition  box- wood  fences 
bead  droops  to  one  side  upon  his  pillow,  and  it;  violets  grow  upon  the  grave  itself;  and 
in  this  moment  of  exhaustion  ami  quiet  the  a young  anti  noble  English  lady  hits  given  a 
faithful  friend,  who  loved  him  and  staid  mini  of  money  which  provide*)  that  these 
by  him  to  the  last,  presents  the  closing  shall  be  cared  for,  and  when  any  wither,  they 
scene  in  the  short,  mournful  drama  of  his  shall  be  replaced,  so  that  violets  will  al- 
life.  ways  grow  there.  Our  illustration  shows 

The  sketch  was  afterward  copied  at  Rome  the  grave  iu  its  present  condition.  These 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Clarke,  and  sent  by  her,  I repairs  were  made  with  funds  furnished  by 
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Mrs.  Clarke,  Mr.  Severn,  an  English  lady,  and 
Mrs.  Speed.  The  following  letter  to  Mrs. 
Speed  shows  what  interest  was  taken  in 
the  matter  by  the  English  and  Americans  at 
Rome. 

“ Bomb,  April  7, 1975. 

44  Mr  dear  Emma,— I received  both  your  letters— that 
containing  the  remittance  a few  days  since.  I have 
the  pleasure  to  inclose  you  a photograph  of  the  grave 
as  it  now  is.  We  think  it  looks  very  well.  This  was 
taken  from  beyond  the  fosse,  and,  as  you  see,  the  in- 
scription now  is  quite  legible  from  that  polut.  It  will 
now  keep  in  good  condition  for  at  least  one  hundred 
years,  and  perhaps  mnch  more.  The  stone  itself  is 
very  thick  and  solid,  and  perfectly  sound,  and  the  set- 
ting it  upon  a low  pedestal  has  been  all  that  could 
well  be  done  for  It,  except  restoring  the  inscription, 
which  was  the  chief  part  of  the  expense.  I like  it  all 
except  the  marble  border  around  the  grave,  which 
looks  too  near  and  staring;  but  I have  given  orders 
for  some  ivy  plauts  to  be  placed  along  this  border,  to 
run  over  it  and  break  the  lines.  Every  one  Is  much 
interested  about  it,  and  the  guardian  of  the  cemetery 
says  that  the  people  are  now  all  the  time  inquiring  for 
the  grave  of  Keats.  They  have  heard  something  about 
theee  events.  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  has  set  on  foot  a sub- 
scription among  the  English  and  Americans  for  a me- 
dallion likeness  of  the  poet,  to  lie  made  from  the  mask 
In  Mr.  Severn’s  possession,  and  it  is  already  begun. 
Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  a sculptor  of  good  reputation, 
has  offered  to  give  his  services  in  modeling  the  me- 
dallion as  his  part  of  the  subscription ; so  the  thing  will 
be  easily  accomplished.  It  is  proposed  to  place  it  in 
a part  of  the  walk  near  the  grave,  and  which  you  can 
see  at  the  same  lime  you  are  looking  at  the  old  Btone, 
though  it  does  not  come  into  the  view  that  I send  you. 
1 like  this  plan  rather  better  than  the  one  of  combin- 
ing it  with  the  old  stone.  Mr.  Severn  has  painted  a 
charming  picture  of  the  grave  of  Kent*  by  moonlight, 
a sleeping  shepherd  lying  on  It,  and  goats  browsing 
about  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  poem  of 4 Endymion.’ 
Mr.  Severn,  though  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
still  paints  and  enjoys  his  life.  Though  his  hands  are 
disabled  with  rheumatism,  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
play  on  the  piano,  this  does  not  hinder  him  from  paint- 
ing, and  I don’t  know  any  one  who  seems  to  enjoy  his 
life  more.  Truly  your  friend,  Sabah  Clarks.” 


The  medallion  mentioned  is  placed  upon 
the  pilaster  of  the  small  arched  gateway 
spanning  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  old 
cemetery.  The  grave,  it  has  been  stated, 
is  close  to  this  gate ; and  as  the  spectator 
stands  before  the  tombstone,  he  has  the 
medallion  immediately  upon  the  left.  It  is 
sculptured  upon  a rectangular  slab,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a circular  wreath,  beneath 
which  are  inscribed  the  following  lines,  the 
initials  of  which  form  an  acrostic : 

44  Keats,  if  thy  cherished  name  be  ‘writ  in  water,* 

Each  drop  has  fallen  on  some  woman's  cheek— 

A sacred  tribute  such  as  heroes  seek, 

Though  oft  in  vain,  for  dazzling  deeds  of  slaughter. 
Sleep  on  1 not  honored  less  for  epitaph  so  meek.*' 
—Sir  Vincent  Eyre. 

This  was  inclosed  to  Mrs.  Speed  in  a let- 
ter from  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
written  with  a gold  pen  gi^en  him  by  the 
late  Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 

The  other  sketch,  that  of  George  Keats, 
the  brother  of  John,  who  came  to  America, 
and  father  of  Mrs.  Speed,  is  in  a more  finish- 
ed state.  It  is  well  executed,  like  the  other, 
and  presents  a handsome  face  strongly  re- 
sembling the  poet's,  but  having  a more  alert 
and  keener  expression.  There  is  a ready 
directness  in  his  glance,  and  an  intelligent, 
adaptable  look  which  indicates  clearly  a 
man  likely  to  succeed  in  life.  It  is,  howev- 
er, a refined  face,  and  very  fine-looking,  with 
a lofty  forehead,  independent  expression, 
and  the  high-bred  look  of  a cultivated  man 
of  the  world.  The  sketch  was  drawn  iu 
England  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
poet.  Among  the  memorials  shown  me  I 
found  a letter  from  J.  W.  Reynolds.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a very  ardent  admirer 
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of  Keats,  and  in  his  note  advises  the  young 
poet  to  “ annul  the  Quarterly  Review  by  the 
best  of  all  answers.” 

In  closing,  Reynolds  says,  “Do  you  get 
fame,  and  I shall  have  it  in  being  your 
steady  friend.  There  is  no  one  I am  more 
interested  in,  and  there  is  no  one  that  I have 
more  pleasure  in  communicating  my  happi- 
ness to.” 

Mrs.  Speed  has  in  her  possession  quite  a 
number  of  Keats’s  original  MSS.  t had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  several  of  them.  The 
poet’s  letters  are  of  a medium  size,  and  well 
formed.  His  sheets  are  neat,  and  from  the 
few  scratches  and  blots  it  is  evident  that 
Keats’s  train  of  thought  was  quite  free. 
Among  unpublished  effusions  I found  the 
following : 

80NNET. 

“ There  was  a season  when  the  fabled  name 
Of  high  Parnassus  and  Apollo's  lyre 
Seemed  terms  of  excellence  to  my  desire; 
Therefore  a youth fnl  bard  I may  not  blame. 

“ Bat  when  the  page  of  everlasting  Truth 

Has  on  the  attentive  mind  its  force  imprest, 
Then  vanish  all  the  affections  dear  in  youth, 
And  Love  immortal  fills  the  grateful  breast. 

The  wonders  of  all-ruling.  Providence, 

The  joys  that  from  celestial  Mercy  flow, 
Essential  beauty,  perfect  excellence. 

Ennoble  and  refine  the  native  glow 


The  poet  feels;  and  thence  his  best  resource 

To  paint  bis  feelings  with  sublimest  force.”  , 

The  preceding  is  written  in  plain  charac- 
ters upon  a half  sheet  of  parchment  paper. 
The  date  attached  is  April  23,  1817.  Fol- 
lowing this  are  the  words,  “ The  plain  En- 
glish of  this  is,  the  Bible  is  the  best  book 
for  a poet  to  form  his  taste  by.” 

In  one  of  the  letters  from  Keats  to  his 
brother  he  alludes  to  an  evening  at  the 
“ Mermaid”  with  Horace  Twiss  and  Horace 
Smith,  saying  their  being  together  at  this 
place  revived  thoughts  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Beaumont,  and  others  who  used  to 
assemble  there  in  days  of  yore.  Upon  the 
occasion  in  question  Keats  composed  the 
lines  commencing, 

“ Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 

What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 

Fairer  than  the  Mermaid  tavern  ?” 

“ Reynolds,  Dilke,  and  others,”  says  Keats, 
“ were  pleased  with  this  beyond  any  thing  I 
ever  did.” 

In  this  letter  Keats  alludes  to  the  fond- 
ness of  Twiss  for  repeating  extempore  verses 
— written,  however,  at  home — and  incloses  a 
very  clever  take-off  on  him  and  his  verses 
by  Horace  Smith. 
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The  rain  maks  a*  the  Tweed  drumlle; 

Sae  does  it  a*  the  Tyne. 

In  Berwick  sit  twa  gey  gnid  knlchts, 

Drlnkin’  the  bluid-red  wine. 

“O  whanr  will  I get  a groom,  Sir  Hugh, 

To  tak  my  horse  in  han’? 

For  I hae  lost  the  bonnle  boy 
That  cam  frae  a foreign  Ian’. 

“The  witless  wicht,  he  aye  wad  ride— 
Forbidden  he  wudna  be— 

Wr  neither  bit  na  bridle-rein, 

Amang  the  cliffs  sae  hie. 

“Ae  immls  nicht,  at  Burntisland, 

He  rade  ’s  gin  he’d  been  fey. 

Until  he  cam  whaur  King  Alahinur 
Did  meet  his  dyin’  day. 

“An’  there  he  stude  on  high  horseback, 

An'  leuklt  i’  the  faem, 

An’  left  twa  foot-prints  i’  the  ana’, 

But  never  mair  cam  hame. 

“An’  I hae  taen  fu’  mony  a page, 

An*  mony  a churl’s  loon, 

But  there’s  nae  mair  that  can  compare 
Wi’  him  that  sae  did  droon.” 

“O  hand  yer  tongue,  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieff; 

There’s  mony  as  guld  as  he; 

For  I hae  twa  i’  my  castle  ha*, 

An’  ane  I’ll  gie  tae  thee. 

“The  tane’s  as  white  as  the  sea-mew’s  down ; 

The  tit  her ’s  as  black ’s  the  slae. 

The  fane  sail  bide  wi*  my  horse  Tristrem; 
The  tither  wi’  you  sail  gae. 

“ The  tane  sail  bide  wi'  my  horse  Tristram : 

There  was  ne’er  sae  gallant  a steed ; 

There’s  nae  his  like  in  a*  Scotian*. 

Frae  Pentland  Frith  tae  Tweed.” 


PART  L 

“O  baud  yer  tongue,”  said  81r  Thomas; 
“There’s  mony  as  guld  as  he. 

There's  a horse  that  stan’s  in  my  stable, 

His  marrow  did  never  see.” 

“NOo  I will  wager,”  said  proud  81r  Hugh, 
“Against  or  mair  or  less, 

A hundred  pounds  in  guld  red  gowd, 

That  Tristrem  will  win  a race.” 

“There’s  neither  gowd  nor  fee,  Sir  Hugh, 
Amang  my  kith  an'  kin ; 

But  I'll  wager  my  head  an'  my  hone  Rolan’ 
That  Rolan*  the  race  will  win.” 

They  made  a pact  atween  them  twa 
That,  on  a day  in  June, 

Their  horses  sud  rin  o’  the  joustin'  groun' 

By  the  castle  in  Stlrlln*  toon. 

An'  np  it  startlt  a little  page— 

His  een  wi’  tears  ran  ower— 

An’  he  has  run  tae  Sir  Thomas'  ladye, 

An'  fand  her  in  her  bower. 

“ O wae  is  me,  fair  lady,"  ho  said ; 

“For  ill  luck  I do  guess: 

Sir  Thomas  has  wager’d  his  head  wi*  Sir  Hugh 
That  Rolan’  will  win  a race.” 

“O  wae  is  me,”  said  Sir  Thomas’  ladye, 

As  the  saut  tears  trinkled  doon; 

“I  wud  gie  a’  my  jewels  the  day 
For  him  that  ance  did  droon. 

“Tour  brlther  lies  by  Burntisland, 

Fu*  deep  i’  the  grccn-hiwe  sea ; 

But  O for  a leak  at  that  bonnie  face, 

An’  a blink  o’  that  blythe  black  e’el” 

Then  up  it  spak  her  ae  dauchter, 

An’  her  face  was  like  the  dawn : 

“O  never  fear,  my  mlther  dear, 

My  faither’s  in  God’s  ban’. 
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“f  tlmnmt  a dream— ‘toa*  sin’  yf&tre&fry 
01c;  iirci».m<5  t>j^'M»Yer  Hi. 

I droaml  my faribbr’u  white  Itvtolt  cam  home, 
^Ffeet.  black  fra*  &tf)  lae  MIL. 

'u  It?  orv  Kttlam’s  back. 

An'  fittltli  tle.vv  Iwii  a»ay; 

But  \vh«t  they  caw  the  tryslM  -atone, 

!Vbp  heron  wai*  VvMte  aa  «na\ 

“ GnC  d<K>0,  tiooii,  tuy  flttle  page* 

A*  f«*t  ua  yir  euiv  gne*  V 

An’  Inv  t!ii*<  glove.  in  UoUxn'a  cricve. 

Anyone  hint  cOrn  An’  Ji*Q.r 

Ac*  when  he  witrt  t*«  the  stnhte  door, 

Thl?  dnot  Htnd-  open  wi<i*\ 

An- $ir  Hugh  wa^  tUm%  n?’  V f< *ot  V the  atimip. 

Ji*t  ready  tor  tar*  rid*. 

‘O  nionr  ar;  yu  ^auu.  y**  UttM  page* 

A «'  *vhut  dr/  yp  i>«wr  away;?'1 
'*fc$pui£  frh  ley  thin  ghiit  fa  ft* Mn'e  crjertv 
An*'  gib  aim  : . 

AVhoUr  £/it  $<$' lift*  id  S*r  ftfcgbx 

■ 11  Aw*  why  fb.y  ^:Kjy  tho**?^  • :V  r.r  >:  ';';' 

II  Whn  •' bring*  two?  ih#- Lady  Atie* 

D*v  fcrtnrm  ,#**/  n<irir. 

tfTbe  rrmmm  6 he  gr»e  lw>  my  forttbet  dear, 

■ Ere.  he,  rtwortt  i’  the  foettv;  . >■'■  :.v  :;• ' ' v.  ■•■' 

Ah’  #5*'  AyhWti:  Ltt>Un’:  wax?«  'Ffartt 
' #och$'X4*rihW  totfo  c-ortajitA  . *7. 

M pttt  newt  pae  wood  dexw  Rolen’  tv#*. 

An'  dims  rear  s*&  -hie, 


But  n touch  o’*  this  gjrtvo  an*  a wort]  iu  hie  car 
Win  bring  him  me  hi# 

“Gin  me  the  glove."  si)id  the  promt  Sir  Hugh, 
“An*  I'll  gj«  him  hay  anVcw#; 

For  I li&e  ptomi^  8fr  Thomas  a groom— 

Hie  like  w«m  never  borin’” 

*‘I  winna  glo  ye  the  glove,  je  Uuse  Sir  Bogb— 
I wiana  gie  ye  the  pjovef,  ; ' 

For  ye  i*uU  Ink  my  malateri*  iite. 

An’  wraug  Ws  aln  dear  1ovAn 

Sir  Tlngli  loppU  do  on  frae  hto  litgli  saddles 
Ait’  gripph  him  by  rim  arm* 

nc*‘«  ta«?n  the  glove  frae  flic  Httle  pagn  y,yp'  .‘' 
Ah'  dope  Wu>  m^fklrt  hatth. 

An*  swfl’  lriv  ta.?  hM  uin  -ctiistei,  ;>  \ 

A o’  t itjykt  av  ri^  /plh  i 

:Afit  nha  w?v>  rUno  Hot  »h^  jetK- blseiw  groom . 
Tut;  tat  toft  rnaialef  Ja  ;♦  .;•;  V 

i4i$tpxf  uVriW  ^’We  hri-hiir.  tn?  jw?t-b]afek  grponi 
h jfbcr,  uoy  vp^f^k  Vae  hu*  ; 


#4^  1 nA^v  Vvdr*  dnrfe; 

Aq"  theR. 

" t gae  ye-  hY^  #m'  t ga<?  y* 

.1  v..ok  vc  irxc  Ho’ 

Tve  jtW.  loea^  gtw»  vn  'driuk,: 

Ah’  Vvcf  paid  ve  >veel 
"y*j$**i  fy'fr  m»Un  ^jiD'r  *se  Sir 
Kiifjy  th6  mondw  >nurpv 
hni  ys.  iti»Mh  groom  |ii»  htjmw.  Bohni*'  • 
Ah'  gio  Uidt  hay  ki\l  cvrto 
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“An'  ye  maun  tak  this  silken  glove, 

An1  wear 't,  ae  day  in  June, 

When  Rolan*  rlns  a race  wi'  Tristrera 
By  the  castle  in  Stlrlin'  toon. 

“For  Sir  Thomas  has  wager'd  a wood  wager— 
May  God  forgie  his  sin!— 

He's  wager'd  his  head  an'  his  horse  Rolan' 
That  Rolan’  the  race  will  win. 

“An'  when  ye  come  to  the  half-way  st&ue, 

An'  Rolan'  first  sail  be, 


A tonch  o*  this  glove  an'  a word  in  his  ear 
Will  bring  him  tae  bis  knee. 

“Bat  an  ye  win  this  race  for  me, 

An'  Sir  Thomas  lose  bis  life. 

Ye  sail  hae  twenty  poands  in  gowd, 

An*  his  dauchter  to  be  yer  wife.” 

“O  never  fear,”  said  the  jeet-black  groom, 
“Gin  ye’ll  do  as  ye  say; 

For  I hae  beard  o'  81  r Thomas'  daachter, 
An'  she  is  a winsome  may." 


PART  IL 


The  snn  shines  bricht  frae  Forth  tae  Clyde, 

He  shines  on  Stlrlin'  toon; 

An*  there’s  raony  a lord  an'  mony  a dame 
Gather'd  that  day  in  Jane. 

For  the  twa  best  steeds  In  a’  8cotlan*, 

Wl’  their  grooms  npo'  their  back. 

Are  tae  rin  a race  for  a wood  wager: 

Wae  worth  whae’er  does  slack! 

At  the  break  o'  day  Sir  Thomas’  ladye, 

Wi*  meikle  dnle  and  care, 

Raise  up  an’  gaed  doon  to  Rolan's  stable, 

An’  the  jeet-black  groom  was  there. 

He  kamed  him  back,  an’  he  kamed  him  fore. 
An'  he  kamed  his  lang  black  mane, 

An*  he  lilted  a sang  wl’  an  owercome  sweet : 
“This  nicht  at  the  trystin’-stane!" 

“Wae  worth!  wae  worth  ye!  jeet-black  groom; 

What  gars  ye  sing  sae  sweet  ? 

Hoo  can  ye  sing  wi’  a lichtsome  heart? 

Malr  cause  ye  hae  tae  greet 

“Ye  little  ken  what's  in  store  for  me 
An  Sir  Thomas  lose  his  life. 

I wad  aather  be  rowed  i'  my  wlndln'-sheet 
Than  be  Hugh  Setou’s  wife." 

“Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  gay  ladye. 

An'  leukna  sae  forlorn ; 

There’s  mony  a slip  ’tween  the  enp  an*  the  Hp, 
An’  the  langest  nicht  has  a morn.” 

“But  an  ye  win  the  race,"  she  said, 

“ An’  save  baith  mine  an’  me, 

Then  ask  a boon;  ye  sallna  want 
Tlie  best  that  I can  gie." 

The  lady  gaed  tae  Rolan'S  eta', 

An'  a word  spak  in  his  ear: 

“Gin  ye  but  win  the  race  the  day, 

Ye'se  hae  baith  gowd  an'  gear. 

“ 111  tak  the  necklace  atf  my  neck, 

An*  the  rings  frae  aff  my  han', 

An*  ye  sail  be  shod  wi'  burnin'  gowd, 

The  best  in  a’  the  lan’." 

The  jeet-black  groom  led  Rolan'  oof, 

An'  they’re  a'  to  the  joustin'  green; 

An*  mony  a lady  bade  him  Godspeed, 

Wi'  the  saut  tears  in  her  een. 

But  when  they  cam  tae  the  startin'-stane, 

An*  baith  were  ready  tae  rin, 

Tristrem  had  saddle  an’  bridle  an’  bit. 

But  Rolan’  he  had  nane; 

But  the  jeet-black  groom  sat  on  his  back 
As  gin  the  twa  war  ane. 

The  bugles  blew ; the  horses  flew 
Like  stour  afore  the  win'; 

An'  breast  tae  breast  for  mony  a rood, 

I wat  they  didna  bllnne. 

Bat  when  they  cam  where  Lady  Mary  stnde, 
Wi*  meikle  dule  an’  care, 

The  jeet-black  groom  stude  tae  his  feet, 

An*  a glove  threw  1'  the  air. 

It  lichtlt  at  Lady  Mary's  foot. 

An'  gart  her  1st  doon  her  een ; 


Bat  when  she  rais'd  them  np  again, 

Nae  Rolan'  cud  be  seen, 

But  a thick  black  cloud  o*  risin'  stour, 

An'  Tristrem  rinntn'  him  lane. 

But  Lady  Ann  lootit,  an*  liftlt  the  glove. 

An'  her  wan  face  grew  like  flame. 

“O  mitber!  O mither!  the  rlcht-han*  glove— 

My  falther’s  white  heron’s  come  hame!" 

“O  hand  yer  tongue,"  said  Lady  Mary; 

An'  nae  mair  end  she  say; 

For  a deavln’  shout  ran  up  the  crowd : 

“It’s  Rolan’  has  won  the  day!” 

She  took  the  necklace  atf  her  neck, 

An'  the  rings  frae  aff  her  han*. 

“ Rolan'  sail  be  shod  wi’  burnin'  gowd, 

The  best  in  a*  the  lan*. 

“God  bless  ye,  God  bless  ye,  jeet-black  groom! 
May  a’  guid  ye  beta’! 

Gin  I had  gowd  as  I hae  will, 

Ye  sud  hae  baith  house  an*  ha*." 

An'  np  It  cam  the  little  page, 

An'  the  tears  ran  doon  his  face: 

“O  wae  is  me!  for  the  jeet-black  groom 
Lies  lifeless  o'  the  grass. 

“He  stoppit  ower  short  wi'  his  horse  Rolan' 
When  he  cam  tae  the  stannln'-stane. 

Sir  Thomas  is  washin'  his  bluidy  face. 

An'  that  face  is  as  white's  yer  ain.” 

“ Wae  worth  ye ! wae  worth  ye  1”  said  Lady  Ann ; 
“Why  tell  ye  ms  that  for  shame? 

I tauld  ye  weel,  my  mither  dear— 

My  faither's  white  heron’s  come  hams. 

“ But  I maun  gang  tae  whaur  he  lies— 

O mither,  gang  wi’  me! 

An  I but  kiss  his  bonnle  cheek 
An'  his  chin,  he  danrna  dee." 

An*  when  she  cam  she  knelt  her  doon, 

An'  kissed  him  cheek  an’  chin : 

“O  better  I lo'e  ye,  fremsted  groom, 

Than  a'  my  kith  an'  kin.” 

“O  wae  is  me!”  said  Lady  Mary, 

As  she  stude  by  her  side; 

“Gin  he’d  been  but  spar’t,  my  ae  dauchter, 

Ye  mlcht  hae  been  his  bride." 

An’  up  it  spak  a hanchty  lord, 

Wi’  a loud  lanch  turn’d  him  roan*: 

“It’s  better  he’s  dead  than  a lady  gay 
Sud  wed  wi’  a churl’s  loon.” 

“O  hand  yer  tongue,”  said  the  little  page, 

“Or  else  ye’ll  rue 't  anon. 

Yer  aln  blnid  ran  i*  that  young  man's  veins : 

Lord  Heron,  d’ye  ken  yer  son  ? 

“Yer  cruel  wife  an’  the  fanse  Sir  Hugh 
Wud  fain  hae  strangled  ns  baith; 

But  we  wan  away,  an’  twice  we  saved 
Lady  Mary  frae  waur  than  death.” 

He  turned  him  richt  an’  ronnd  shoot. 

An'  hia  face  grew  pale  an’  wan. 

“ O God  o'  my  kin ! my  ain  twa  boys 
That  I’ve  socht  in  ilka  lan'! 
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IV  jlu*  fflxvjw  Srr  uh'  l*adt  Heron, 

Ah'  bonni*  Aiful y Ann. 

But  when  th«*  duV  hrgfcu  t«e  daWn, 

A»v  the  void;  begtfh  Ihz  M#ptt 

There  cam  a page  frae  Lord  Heron's  castle : 
“Lady  llerou  has  ruu  aw  a'! 

“She's  ower  the  border  wl’  faose  Sir  Hugh, 
As'List  as  she  can  dree” 

♦‘Christ's  curse  gae  wf  her!”  raid  Lord  llerou, 
“An1  an  ill  death  mat  she  dee  I 

“She  sent  my  twa  sons  t&e  the  fremd, 

An’  their  life  she  fain  bad  faen.” 

Lord  Heron's  heir  gae  a lang,  lai»g  maue, 

An*  opened  Imith  Ida  een. 

He  lenkit  rtchf,  be  lenkit  left: 

“ I surely  hne  sleeps  tang ; 

Alt'  whaur  is  the  fiuiae  Sir  Hugh,"  he  said, 
“Ah'  whnnr  ta  Lady  Ann?*’ 

Lord  Heron  kjssed  him  on  the  brow. 

An-  he  kissed  him  on  the  cheek; 

Bar  nane  end  greet,  an*  mine  cud  smlie> 

An'  none  r»  word  cud  speak- 

Lady  Mary  lifted  her  danchter  up. 

An*  her  een  we  tv  red  a*  flame. 

“Yer  prayer  la  heard,  rny  dent  danchter, 

An*  yet  fnither’s  white  hewn1®  come  home. ' 

There4®  « bridal  the  mom  hr  Stirlin'  toon, 

An'  mt»oy  a lord  '11  he  there. 

An’  moiry  a dame;  for  bnnnte  Lady  Ann 
Is  to  wed  Lord  Heron  ® heir- 


41  I’ve,  soclit  ye  east,  an*  I’Ve  eocht  ye  west, 
I’ve  eocht  ye  frae  morn  tne  e’en : 

An’  noo  the  tane  elan’*  there  an*  tells 
That  the  tither  lies  dead  o’  the  green.” 

He  knelt  him  doon  by  the  pale,  pale  face  : 
41 0 this  is  eair  tag.  hide! 

Gin  he’d  beeu  but  eparTt  the  day,  ladye. 

Ye  nilcht  hae  becti  his  bride,” 

He  lifted  him  up  frae  the  bltrldy  grass— 

O gin  his  lips  were  red  !— 

An*  bore  him  tae  a shepherd's  lodge. 

An’  laid  him  on  a bed. 

“A  leech!  a leech!”  Lord  Heron  cried; 
“Ose  bring  a leech  wi’  speed; 

For,  oh  1 his  heart  begins  me  beat. 

Ah'  his  wounds  begin  toe  bleed.” 

They  wnah  his  wounds  wi’  silken  towels, 
An’  band  them  wT  hcfllaiP  due. 

An’  they  bathed  his  face  wP  rose-water, 
An’  his  lips  wi*  hi u id-red  wine. 

An’  a’  that  day  they  waufcit  him. 

An*  a*  that  Ice-tang  nicht. 

They  spak  never  a word ; hut  Lady  Ann 
Prayed  fast  wi’  a’  her  niieht. 

An’  nye  he  maned,  an'  aye  ho  spakf 
An*  glammacht  wi’  his  hau’, 
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nUe  ail  winter  vitihfcpi  leayio^  huiue ;.  ttiid 
not  ‘taly  tlo  I fcifiJ  many  plant**  iietv  to  me, 
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the  runner  decays,  and  the 
little  oues  are  now  able  to 
stand  by  themselves,  and 
each  has  an  independent 
existence,  repeating  the  his- 
tory of  its  parent.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  way  that  the 
lily  is  perpetuated : it  also 
forms  small  bulbs  or  bn  lb- 
lets.  which  drop  into  the 
soft  mud  and  take  root. 

This  work  is  all  going  on 
in  the  spring  l>efore  the 
plant  blossoms. 


It  does  mt 
bloom  until  about  the  1st  of 
|HHW||  May.  The  dower  is  like  the 
white  pond-lily  in  form,  but 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pet- 
ala  is  plain  yellow,  while 
the  outer  surface  — as  ne 
often  see  in  the  white  lily — 
streaked  with  piuk.  ft 
probably  ripens  seeds,  bur  I 
staid  in  Florida  only  long 
enough  to  see  it  well  in  flow- 
vti  and  when  I returned,  late 

in  autumn,  I could  lind  no 

^ seeds. 

The  first  figure  represents 
SSA~  a plant  soon  after  the  old 

leaves  have  been  cut  down 
by  frost.  fn  December,  1866,  the  leaves  ail 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  surface  of 
t he  water— the  effects  of  a sharp  frost — but 
in  January  following  new  ones  reached  the 
surface. 

The  upper  surface  of  these  new*  leaves 
is  beautifully  variegated  with  dark  pur- 
ple and  tight  and  dark  shades  of  green,  and 
sometimes  yellow}  the  under  surface  is  a 
deep  purplish -red. 

In  a large  cove  only  a few  rods  from 
Home  this  lily  extends  over  several  acres. 
The  beautiful  leaves  lie  thick  upon  the  w li- 
ter; and  in  May,  when  the  flowers  appear, 
it  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I ever  be- 
held. It  grows  in  water  from  one  to  live 
feet  in  depth,  the  length  of  the  leaf  stems 
and  flower  scapes  depending  upon  the  depth 
of  the  water. 

How  far  it  extends  remains  to  bo  seen. 
I have  traced  it  about  forty  miles  along  the 
8t.  Johns.  It  grows  all  about  Jacksonville 
— thirty-five  miles  below  ns — within  a tew 


•'  -vf;'  ;•  ‘;i  creeping, as  m 

V ^ the  white  wa- 

ter - lily,  but 
ooYKiwoa'a  ckkwc.  always  stands 

in  an  upright 

position,  and  1 have  never  found  it  more  than 
a foot  in  length ; the  lower  part  rots  away 
as  the  yd  ant  extends  upward.  Each  year  a 
new  circle  of  leaves  starts  out  above  the  old 
ones,  the  old  ones  dropping  away,  leaving 
the  scare  on  the  rhmmia:  so,  also,  a new  set 
of  roots  start*  just  beneath  the  new  leaves, 
the  old  roots  dying  away  like  the  leaves. 
Tins  makes  the  rhizonm  a scarred,  straight, 
under-ground  stem,  apparently  useless. 

In  the  larger  plants  it  is  a foot  in  length, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  in  circumference. 
After  it  has  done  its  work  of  supplying  the 
plant  w ith  loaves  and  roots,  this  seemingly 
worthless  appendage  performs  now  duties 
in  order  to  perpetuate  its  race.  It  sends 
out  long  white  runners,  often  a yard  in 
length,  and  on  the  end  of  each  a little  plant 
grows ; as  soon  as  this  plant  is  well  started, 
the  rnnuer  continues,  and  throws  out  an- 
other plant,  the  same  as  the  strawberry, 
only  this  is  on  a much  grander  scale.  Some- 
times m many  as  four  runners  are  attached 
to  one  rhvzoma,  and  three  or  four  small 
plants  strung  along  each  runner.  As  soon 
as  the  new  plants  become  well  established, 
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BOMB  IN  FLORIDA. 


\*  Mirt  tny  delight  culminated  in  finding  a 
benhtifid  ftttJiiiTy  tiis  Illy  growing aixiMl  the 
deiifvw  tlikfet  lb  t lie  an  ft  along 

iho  k&uka  of  the  stream. 

The  leaf  la  much  futmder  and  lunger  i h:m 
the  obi  form  of  JwatyUis  ntotnn* w,L.,  am] 
the .fio^r  flher  and  larger,  and  blooms;  some 
two  mouths  marker.  $ouie  uf  f fir*  largest 
iuayeuni  ensure  t wo  feet  in  length)  anil  the 
llvci  itches  oetOss,  aliil  tiv'o 
mohes  in  Tfmgth. 

.It  crniunimces  to  hlttom  ill  JitDiiuatT^nd 

r , (jPIjiPd  m „ ;<$#  titles  4U  lionet  tip  $H  MaTeh:  beam 

mu  1 My~»Sym>h*m  lu(t*t~~ iu *d;m titf  anno,;  hut- ; tWiH^ffluaii.ing  io  common  .garden  soil.  where 
•if  ;if».:'^k>'  Ui^Vooimjjrtjtt  flooft  not  tl^|>rw'iate  in  size  of  f^af  or 

lily>  tfr.  tonnet*  ' tfowniv  ' 

here  awiniJC  gigantic  proportions.  The  j jLh* f year  T arid  soniu  throe  h«mlr.t>i-hiilh» 
leaver  measure  from  eighteen;  -i&  iwhty  > , U ; ^ .i el ^ 1 *: U 
iiiPh^flert^,  ami  cover  tli*  water  on  either 

aide  o£the  deq*  idittruudfor  the  diet  si  nee  of  liHMniiiiil 
a fnila  or  tupra.  ;n«v  leaves  dowers *•• 
reaofeta*s  ewrfm^x/f  U>«3  «iTHt«>r»»aouu-.  jiluc.'s 
from  a < Je  jd  h of;  ten  feet,  A bouquet  of 

of  flower  soap*  aiul  leaf  \ • / -r-  ./  ' - J 

staih  w«mV.  do  iu  present  to-'&vrift’g  Brob- 


narrow  solatia*  kho «ru  a*  GuyermiFa  Cheek, 
wbleb  takes  its  rise  iti  iho  low  marshy 
grOumte,  And  piLpme&  its  course  amid  a wild 
and  tangled  twist.  increoaing  in  size  as  it 
approaches  the  Johns,  in  whose  mtirfcy 
water  it  is  lost. 

Alone out  this  stream,,  or  wi^h  a single  bars* 
math  and  m sp»tid  *4  vetk^pfaak  of  the  oar, 
oney  fhnughl*  ceverfc  fo  primeval  times, 

W.a'  i 'imti‘2'jii}  ill.  ..•!_  .- '<.  AiJ-i.? : 


II§Il 


•libgUJigtan  hbireviie  * ( 

i|p|i{^lKiiit ; tbtmigb  these  rnixoansn  j 
HUp* .fir -Sp ^ sbor^i  we  land  amid  a IptughHl  ' 
tktekoi  fcftrh  kw-anti  vme*»,  i*he 

beaut i ioj  s*n 0 w shop-t-reo  ( fitfOjHuHipUTa.  fj.)f  [ 
with  its  dusters  or  short  vueeme*  pf  pure 
white  hiosMjiii^,  is  one  of  tho  first  to  reward  : 
na  tor  onr  eflbrt.  Mytmds  of  kasecte  ah* 
hnvivrifjg  ajiotit  the  floWew  with  it  load  hum-  ‘ 
mi og  noise,  as  it  warning  ns  to  beware  of  j 
theif  a nger  'the  ja/unioe 

um  *<$npercirrti$.  Ait.)  cl  a miners  W&f  dtniW: 
and  tn»e»  id  the  gmitest  j-<i*ofueihmy  lUliug 


the  greAtbst  j^rnfm 

the  air  with  its  ::'^.Vi;:^v  (|H 

A gigantin  cy ( Tttxodi u m dtetfchHm\  ;|| 

Rich. ),  an  old  dying  mrm  a coir  of  fh.h 4| 
w hose  trunk  tneasnres  thirty  feet  in  j M 

ferenee,  i«  e kdbed  fh»m  base  hyl he  tinvern^  ’|j 
liraudUes  nhoTe  with  t he  large  shining  Ji 

uld-gteeu  lee vee  bf  a y ine  { &nwn"rf>i  M 

biiibtiraj  L.).  It  clings  close  iim 
tbh> wing'  cm f little  rotUlel^  whidi  grasp  the  j 
hi^rk  so  closely  that  the  vine  apfipiM  a part  of  ; 

the  tree.  It  ia  jsist ^ebnntig  ?nh>  dow^r^  the  ! fo  the ^ ^fetaMig:; OApleb.- 'ht. Barv^rd ’ f.n  have, 
flower  sterna  are  ai x gh!};  i n bbes  mien gf^h . it.  tasfeC  ami  tin?  direcdn  wrifes  iiid,  rinder 
ami:  aland  straight,  bnt  frxmi  thh  tree,  aivd  i nf  F«bm if ry?  "&  IWfi%/yniir  akimihmo 
ure scattered  thickly  nlong  tin*  eritirc  length  ; lily  is  a splendivi  thing.  mtu*h  liner  than  the 
i>f  The  trunk,  and  each  stem  Jhwytffc  thr^e  |«f  j oivi  form,  pnd  is  n»w  chMintuiigly  iu  jUifver, 
four  paiiw  of  lurge  U terndnaf  ed  | .Hint  . *'  / , 

hy  a Qyfne  of  jittnierous  fragmiit  w h lu*  hi#-  - j Exirly  m Fehmary  ihe  ihrmp  ttuir-harreos 

^oihh.  i-  j are  flecked  with  Unvgoldan  and  purido  fluw- 

.fsieveml  members  of  the  family  are  1 era  hf  .the  pi ngiiiculHd*  Those  flowittss  are 

also  ijs  i!*w  :i»nkt'  coostpimAdik.  being . arranged  tKporiaaeh  a pluii  tliMt  txKi^-fertiU; 


■■■RR 


ti.owi'.tt  aW  ^%teeu aa:  ftCrjiA. 


.Taking  my  stand  in  the  midst  of  tbeso 

M i ; - . - 

wm;:'  • ' •'•••;  '■•  • fev 


omhlst  ilia  old  setting  Umvhs. 
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flowers  on  a clear  still  day,  I soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  little  agent  who  accomplished  the  work. 


It  was  a hymenopterous  insect — a spiteful 
little  bee,  so  small  that  it  could  easily  enter 
the  half-closed  throat,  and  disappear  in  the 
bulge  or  swelling  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
spur,  where  it  was  large  enough  for  it  to 
turn  round  and  make  its  exit  head-first. 
Placing  my  hand  over  the  fiower  after  the 
bee  disappeared,  I held  it  a prisoner,  but 
not  without  a retaliating  sting. 

I watched  these  insects  several  successive 
days,  and  found  them  to  be  unerring  work- 
men. Although  there  were  other  flowers  iu 
close  proximity  about  the  same  size,  color, 
and  height  of  the  pinguiculas  (helianthe- 
mums  and  ascyrums),  yet  these,  as  far  as  I saw, 
were  never  visited  by  the  little  bee.  How 
it  could  so  unerringly  discriminate  between 
these  flowers  is  almost  a marvel.  Half  a 
dozen  yards  distaut,  I could  not  tell  whether 
the  golden-yellow  flowers  were  those  of  Pin- 
guieula  Intea  or  Helianthemum  carolinianum . 

Butterflies  visited  the  flowers  indiscrim- 
inately, and,  as  they  could  be  of  no  use  to 
the  plant — not  being  able  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stameus — it  was  not  necessary 
for  them  to  discriminate.  But  every  time 
the  bee  passed  iu  and  ont  of  the  throat,  it 
unavoidably  rubbed  against  the  stamens, 
and  carried  with  it  some  of  the  pollen,  to 
be  left  on  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  vis- 
ited. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NOT  AT  HOME. 

MRS.  HOCKIN,  however,  had  not  the 
pleasure  promised  her  by  the  face- 
tious Major  of  seeing  me  “make  up  to  my 
grandmamma."  For  although  we  set  off  at 
once  to  catch  the  strange  woman  who  had 
roused  so  much  curiosity,  and  though,  as  we 
passed  the  door  of  Bruntlands,  we  saw  her 
still  at  her  post  in  the  valley,  like  Major 
Hockin’s  new  letter-box,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  herself  we  could  not  see  any 
more  of  her.  For,  hurry  as  he  might  upon 
other  occasions,  nothing  would  make  the 
Major  cut  a corner  of  his  winding  “drive" 
when  descending  it  with  a visitor.  He  en- 
joyed every  yard  of  its  length,  because  it 
was  his  own  at  every  step,  and  he  counted 
his  paces  iu  an  under-tone,  to  be  sure  of  the 
length,  for  perhaps  the  thousandth  time. 
It  was  long  enough  in  a straight  line,  one 
would  have  thought,  but  he  was  not  the 
one  who  thought  so ; and  therefore  he  had 
doubled  it  by  judicious  windings,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  descent. 

“Three  hundred  and  twenty-one,” he  said, 
as  he  came  to  a post,  where  he  meant  to 
have  a lodge  as  soon  as  his  wife  would  let 
him ; “ now  the  old  woman  stands  fifty-five 


yards  on,  at  a spot  where  I mean  to  have  an 
ornamental  bridge,  because  our  fine  saline 
element  runs  up  there  when  the  new  moon 
is  perigee.  My  dear,  I am  a little  out  of 
breath,  which  affects  my  sight  for  the  mo- 
ment. Doubtless  that  is  why  I do  not  see 
her.” 

“ If  I may  offer  an  opinion,”  I said,  “ in  ray 
iguorance  of  all  the  changes  you  have  made, 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  her  may  be 
that  she  is  gone  out  of  sight.” 

“Impossible!”  Major  Hockin  cried — “sim- 
ply impossible,  Erema ! She  never  moves  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  And  she  was  not  come, 
was  she,  when  you  came  by  f” 

“ I will  not  be  certain,”  I answered ; “ but 
I think  that  I must  have  seen  her  if  she  had 
been  there,  because  I was  looking  about  par- 
ticularly at  all  your  works  as  we  came  by.” 

“Then  she  must  be  there  still;  let  us 
tackle  her.” 

This  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  we 
found  no  sign  of  any  body  at  the  place 
where  she  certainly  had  been  standing  less 
than  five  minutes  ago.  We  stood  at  the 
very  end  and  last  corner  of  the  ancient  riv- 
er trough,  where  a little  seam  went  inland 
from  it,  as  if  some  trifle  of  a brook  had  stol- 
en down  while  it  found  a good  river  to  wel- 
come it.  But  now  there  was  only  a little 
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oozy  gloes  from  the  gleam  of  the  boa  upon 
some  lees  of  marshy  brine  left  among  the 
rushes  by  the  last  high  tide. 

“ Yon  see  my  new  road  and  the  key  to  my 
intentions  f”  said  the  Major,  forgetting  all 
about  his  witch,  and  flourishing  his  geo- 
logical hammer,  while  standing  thus  at  his 
“ nucleus.”  “ To  understand  all,  you  have 
only  to  stand  here.  You  see  those  level- 
ing posts,  adjusted  with  scientific  accuracy. 
Yon  see  all  those  angles,  calculated  with 
micrometric  precision.  You  see  how  the 
curves  are  radiated — ” 

“ It  is  very  beautiful,  I have  no  doubt ; 
but  you  can  not  have  Uncle  Sam’s  gift  of 
machinery.  And  do  you  understand  every 
bit  of  it  yourself  ?” 

“ Erema,  not  a jot  of  it.  I like  to  talk 
about  it  freely  when  I can,  because  I see  all 
its  beauties.  Bat  as  to  understanding  it, 
my  dear,  yon  might  set  to,  if  you  were  an 
educated  female,  and  deliver  me  a lecture 
upon  my  own  plan.  Intellect  is,  in  such 
matters,  a bubble.  I know  good  bricks, 
good  mortar,  and  good  foundations.” 

“ With  your  great  ability,  you  must  do 
that,”  I answered,  very  gently,  being  touch- 
ed with  his  humility  and  allowance  of  my 
opinion ; “ you  will  make  a noble  town  of 
it.  Bat  when  is  the  railway  coming  t” 

“ Not  yet.  We  have  first  to  get  our  Act ; 
and  a miserable-minded  wretch,  who  owns 
nothing  but  a rabbit-warren,  means  to  op- 
pose it.  Don’t  let  us  talk  of  him.  It  puts 
one  out  of  patience  when  a man  can  not  see 
his  own  interest.  Bnt  come  and  see  our  as- 
sembly-rooms, literary  institute,  baths,  etc., 
etc. — that  is  what  we  are  urging  forward 
now.” 

“ Bnt  may  I not  go  first  and  look  for  my 
strange  namesake  f Would  it  he  wrong  of 
me  to  call  upon  her?” 

“ No  harm  whatever,”  replied  my  compan- 
ion; “likewise  no  good.  Call  fifty  times, 
but  yon  will  get  no  answer.  However,  it  is 
not  a very  great  ronnd,  and  you  will  under- 
stand my  plans  more  clearly.  Step  out,  my 
dear,  as  if  you  had  got  a troop  of  Mexicans 
after  yon.  Ah,  what  a fine  tarn  for  that  lot 
now  I”  He  was  thinking  of  the  war  which 
had  broken  ont,and  the  battle  of  Bull’s  Run. 

Without  any  such  headlong  speed,  we  soon 
came  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  stranger, 
and  really  for  once  the  good  Major  had  not 
much  overdone  his  description.  Truly  it 
was  almost  tumbling  down,  though  mass- 
ively built,  and  a good  bouse  long  ago ; and 
it  looked  the  more  miserable  now  from  be- 
ing placed  in  a hollow  of  the  ground,  whose 
slopes  were  tufted  with  rushes  and  this- 
tles and  ragwort.  The  lower  windows  were 
blocked  up  from  within,  the  upi^er  were 
shattered  and  crumbling  and  dangerous, 
with  blocks  of  cracked  stone  jutting  over 
them ; and  the  last  surviving  chimney  gave 
less  smoke  than  a workman’s  homeward 
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whiff  of  his  pipe  to  comfort  and  relieve  the 
air. 

The  only  door  that  we  could  see  was  of 
heavy  black  oak,  without  any  knocker ; but 
I clinched  my  hand,  having  thick  gloves 
on,  and  made  what  I thought  a very  credit- 
able knock,  while  the  Major  stood  by,  with 
his  blue-lights  up,  and  keenly  gazed  and 
gently  smiled. 

“ Knock  again,  my  dear,”  he  said ; “ you 
don’t  knock  half  hard  enongh.” 

I knocked  again  with  all  my  might,  and 
got  a braised  hand  for  a fortnight,  but  there 
was  not  even  the  momentary  content  pro- 
duced by  an  active  echo.  The  door  was  as 
dead  as  every  thing  else. 

“Now  for  my  hammer,”  my  companion 
cried.  “This  house,  in  all  sound  law,  is  my 
own.  I will  have  a ‘ John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe’ — a fine  action  of  ejectment.  8hall  I 
be  barred  out  upon  my  own  manor  f” 

With  hot  indignation  he  swung  his  ham- 
mer, but  nothing  came  of  it  except  more 
noise.  Then  the  Major  grew  warm  and 
angry. 

“ My  charter  contains  the  right  of  burn- 
ing witches  or  drowning  them,  according  to 
their  color.  The  execution  is  specially  im- 
posed upon  the  bailiff  of  this  ancient  town, 
and  he  is  my  own  pickled-pork  man.  His 
name  is  Hopkins,  and  I will  have  him  oat 
with  his  seal  and  stick  and  all  the  rest.  Am 
I to  he  laughed  at  in  this  way  f” 

For  we  thought  we  heard  a little  screech 
of  laughter  from  the  loneliness  of  the  deep 
dark  place,  but  no  other  answer  came,  and 
perhaps  it  was  only  oar  own  imagining. 

“ Is  there  no  other  door — perhaps  one  at 
the  back  f ’ I asked,  as  the  lord  of  the  manor 
stamped. 

“ No,  that  has  been  walled  up  long  ago. 
The  villain  has  defied  me  from  the  very  first. 
Well,  we  shall  see.  This  is  all  very  fine. 
You  witness  that  they  deny  the  owner  en- 
trance t” 

“ Undoubtedly  I can  depose  to  that.  But 
we  must  not  waste  yonr  valuable  time.” 

“ After  all,  the  poor  ruin  is  worthless,”  he 
went  on,  calming  down  as  we  retired.  “It 
must  be  leveled,  and  that  hole  filled  up.  It 
is  quite  an  eye-sere  to  onr  new  parade.  And 
no  doubt  it  belongs  to  me — no  doubt  it  does. 
The  fellow  who  claims  it  was  turned  out  of 
the  law.  Fancy  any  man  turned  out  of  the 
law!  Erema,  in  all  your  far  West  experi- 
ence, did  yon  ever  see  a man  bad  enough  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  law  f” 

“Major  Hockin,  how  can  I tellf  But  I 
fear  that  their  practice  was  very,  very  sad 
— they  very  nearly  always  used  to  hang 
them.” 

“ The  best  use — the  best  use  a rogue  can 
be  pnt  to.  Some  big  thief  has  pnt  it  the 
opposite  way,  because  he  was  afraid  of  his 
own  tnrn.  The  constitution  must  be  up- 
held, and,  by  the  Lord!  it  shall  be — at  any 
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rate,  in  East  Brnntsea.  West  Brantsea  is 
all  a small-pox  warren  out  of  my  control, 
and  a skewer  in  my  flesh.  And  some  of  my 
tenants  have  gone  across  the  line  to  snap 
their  dirty  hands  at  me.” 

Being  once  in  this  cue,  Major  Hockin  went 
on,  not  talking  to  me  much,  but  rather  to 
himself,  though  expectiug  me  now  and  then 
to  say  “ yes and  this  I did  when  necessa- 
ry, for  his  principles  of  action  were  beyond 
all  challenge,  and  the  only  question  was 
how  he  carried  them  out. 

He  took  me  to  his  rampart,  which  was 
sure  to  stop  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  afford  the  finest  place  in  all  Great  Britain 
for  a view  of  it.  Even  an  invalid  might  sit 
here  in  perfect  shelter  from  the  heaviest 
gale,  and  watch  such  billows  as  were  not 
to  be  seen  except  upon  the  Major’s  property. 

44  The  reason  of  that  is  quite  simple,”  he 
said,  “ and  a child  may  see  the  force  of  it. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom  can  you 
find  so  steep  a beach  fronting  the  south- 
west winds,  which  are  ten  to  one  of  all  oth- 
er winds,  without  any  break  of  saud  or  rock 
outside.  Hence  we  have  what  yon  can  not 
have  on  a shallow  shore — grand  rollers : 
straight  from  the  very  Atlantic,  Erema ; you 
and  I have  seen  them.  Yon  may  see  by  the 
map  that  they  all  end  here,  with  the  wind 
in  the  proper  quarter.” 

44  Oh,  please  not  to  talk  of  such  horrors,” 
I said.  “ Why,  your  ramparts  would  go  like 
pie  crust.” 

The  Major  smiled  a superior  smile,  and 
after  more  talk  we  went  home  to  dinner. 

From  something  more  than  mere  curiosi- 
ty, I waited  at  Brnntsea  for  a day  or  two, 
hoping  to  see  that  strange  namesake  of  mine 
who  had  shown  so  much  inhospitality.  For 
she  must  have  been  at  home  when  wo  made 
that  pressing  call,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  other  place  to  hide  her  within  the  need- 
ful distance  of  the  spot  where  she  had  stood. 
But  the  longer  I waited,  the  less  would  she 
come  out — to  borrow  the  good  Irishman’s 
expression — and  the  Major’s  pillar-box,  her 
favorite  resort,  was  left  in  conspicuous  sol- 
itude. And  when  a letter  came  from  Sir 
Montague  Hockin,  asking  leave  to  be  at 
Bruntlands  on  the  following  evening,  I pack- 
ed up  ray  goods  with  all  haste,  and  set  off, 
not  an  hour  too  soon,  for  Shoxford. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  these  kind 
friends,  I begged  them  to  do  for  me  one  lit- 
tle thing,  without  asking  me  to  explain  my 
reason,  which,  indeed,  was  more  than  I could 
do.  I begged  them,  not  of  course  to  watch 
Sir  Montague,  for  that  they  could  not  well 
do  to  a guest,  but  simply  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  and  prepared  for  any  sign  of  inter- 
course, if  such  there  were,  between  this  gen- 
tleman and  that  strange  interloper.  Major 
Hockin  stared,  and  his  wife  looked  at  me  as 
if  my  poor  mind  must  have  gone  astray,  aud 
even  to  myself  my  own  thought  appeared 


absurd.  Remembering,  however,  what  Sir 
Montague  had  said,  and  other  little  things 
as  well,  I did  not  laugh  as  they  did.  But 
perhaps  one  part  of  my  oonduct  was  not 
right,  though  the  wrong  (if  any)  had  been 
done  before  that — to  wit,  I had  faithfully 
promised  Mrs.  Price  not  to  say  a word  at 
Bruntlands  about  their  visitor’s  low  and 
siuful  treachery  toward  my  cousin.  To  give 
such  a promise  had  perhaps  been  wrong, 
but  still  without  it  I should  have  heard 
nothing  of  matters  that  concerned  me  near- 
ly. Aud  now  it  seemed  almost  worse  to 
keep  than  to  break  such  a pledge,  when  I 
thought  of  a pious,  pure-minded,  aud  holy- 
hearted  woman,  like  my  dear  44  Aunt  Mary,” 
unwittingly  brought  into  friendly  contact 
with  a man  of  the  lowest  nature.  And  as 
for  the  Mayor,  instead  of  sitting  down  with 
such  a man  to  dinner,  what  would  he  have 
done  but  drive  him  straightway  from  the 
door,  aud  chase  him  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
his  manor  with  the  peak  end  of  his  “ geo- 
logical hammer  f” 

Howover,  away  I went  without  a word 
against  that  contemptible  and  base  man, 
toward  whom — though  he  never  had  injured 
me — I cherished,  for  my  poor  cousin’s  sake, 
the  implacable  hatred  of  virtuous  youth. 
And  a wild  idea  had  occurred  to  me  (as  many 
wild  ideas  did  now  iu  the  crowd  of  things 
gathering  round  me)  that  this  strange  wom- 
an, concealed  from  the  world,  yet  keenly 
watching  some  members  of  it,  might  be  that 
fallen  and  miserable  creature  who  had  fled 
from  a good  man  with  a bad  one,  because  he 
was  more  like  herself — Flittamore,  Lady 
Castle  wood.  Not  that  she  could  be  an  “ old 
woman”  yet,  but  she  might  look  old,  either 
by  disguise,  or  through  her  own  wickedness; 
and  every  body  knows  how  suddenly  those 
southern  beauties  fall  off,  alike  in  face  and 
figure.  Mrs.  Price  had  not  told  me  what 
became  of  her,  or  even  whether  she  was  dead 
or  alive,  but  merely  said,  with  a meaning 
look,  that  she  was  44  punished”  for  her  sin, 
and  I had  not  ventured  to  inquire  how,  the 
subject  being  so  distasteful. 

To  my  great  surprise,  and  uneasiness  as 
well,  I had  found  at  Bruntlands  no  letter 
whatever,  either  to  the  Major  or  myself, 
from  Uncle  Sam  or  any  other  person  at  the 
saw-mills.  There  had  not  been  time  for 
any  answer  to  my  letter  of  some  two  months 
back,  yet  being  alarmed  by  the  Sawyer’s  last 
tidings,  I longed,  with  some  terror,  for  later 
news.  And  all  the  United  Kingdom  was 
now  watching  with  tender  interest  the  dis- 
memberment, as  it  almost  appeared,  of  the 
other  mighty  Uuion.  Not  with  malice,  or 
snug  satisfaction,  as  the  men  of  the  North 
in  their  agony  said,  but  certainly  without 
any  proper  anguish  yet,  and  rather  as  a ge- 
nial and  sprightly  spectator,  whose  love  of 
fair  play  perhaps  kindles  his  applause  of  the 
spirit  aud  skill  of  the  weaker  side.  44  ’Tis  a 
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good  fight — let  them  fight  it  out !”  seemed 
to  be  the  general  sentiment ; but  in  spite  of 
some  American  vaunt  and  menace  (which 
of  late  years  had  been  galling)  every  true 
Englishman  deeply  would  have  mourned 
the  humiliation  of  his  kindred. 

In  this  anxiety  for  news  I begged  that 
my  letters  might  be  forwarded  under  cover 
to  the  postmistress  at  Shoxford,  and  bear- 
ing my  iuitials.  For  now  I had  made  up 
my  mind  to  let  Mrs.  Busk  know  whatever  I 
could  tell  her.  I had  found  her  a cross  and 
well-educated  woman,  far  above  her  neigh- 
bors, and  determined  to  remain  so.  Gossip, 
that  universal  leveler,  theoretically  she  de- 
spised ; aud  she  had  that  magnificent  esteem 
for  rank  which  works  so  beautifully  in  En- 
gland. And  now  when  my  good  nurse  rea- 
sonably said  that,  much  as  she  loved  to  be 
with  me,  her  business  would  allow  that  de- 
light no  longer,  and  it  also  came  home  to  my 
own  mind  that  money  would  be  running 
short  again,  and  small  hope  left  in  this  dread- 
ful civil  war  of  our  nugget  escaping  pillage 
(which  made  me  shudder  horribly  at  inter- 
nal discord),  I just  did  this — I dismissed 
Betsy,  or  rather  I let  her  dismiss  herself, 
which  she  might  not  have  altogether  meant 
to  do,  although  she  threatened  it  so  often. 
For  here  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  live  well, 
and  protest  against  tricks  of  her  own  pro- 
fession which  she  practiced  as  necessary 
laws  at  home ; and  so,  with  much  affection, 
for  the  time  we  parted. 

Mrs.  Busk  was  delighted  at  her  departure, 
for  she  never  had  liked  to  be  criticised  so 
keenly  while  she  was  doing  her  very  best. 
And  as  soon  os  the  wheels  of  Betsy's  fly  had 
shown  their  last  spoke  at  the  corner,  she 
told  me,  with  a smile,  that  her  mind  had 
been  made  up  to  give  us  notice  that  very 
evening  to  seek  for  better  lodgings.  But 
she  could  not  wish  for  a quieter,  pleasanter, 
or  more  easily  pleased  young  lady  than  I 
was  without  any  mischief-maker;  and  so, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I took  her  into 
my  own  room,  while  her  little  girl  minded 
the  shop,  and  there  and  then  I told  her  who 
I was,  and  what  I wanted. 

And  now  she  behaved  most  admirably. 
Instead  of  expressing  surprise,  she  assured 
me  that  all  along  she  had  felt  there  was 
something,  and  that  I must  l>e  somebody. 
Lovely  as  my  paintings  were  (which  I never 
heard,  before  or  since,  from  any  impartial 
censor),  she  had  known  that  it  could  not  be 
that  alone  which  had  kept  me  so  long  in 
their  happy  valley.  And  now  she  did  hope 
I would  do  her  the  honor  to  stay  beneath 
her  humble  roof,  though  entitled  to  one  so 
different.  And  was  the  fairy  ring  in  the 
church-yard  made  of  all  my  family  f 

I replied  that  too  surely  this  was  so,  and 
that  nothing  would  please  me  better  than 
to  find,  according  to  my  stature,  room  to 
sleep  inside  it  as  soon  as  ever  I should  have 


solved  the  mystery  of  its  origin.  At  the 
moment  this  was  no  exaggeration,  so  de- 
pressing was  the  sense  of  fighting  against 
the  unknown  so  long,  with  scarcely  auy  one 
to  stand  by  me,  or  avenge  me  if  I fell.  And 
Betsy’s  departure,  though  I tried  to  take  it 
mildly,  had  left  me  with  a readiness  to  catch 
my  breath. 

But  to  dwell  upon  sadness  no  more  than 
need  be  (a  need  as  sure  as  hunger),  it  was 
manifest  now  to  my  wondering  mind  that 
once  more  I hod  chanced  upon  a good,  and 
warm,  and  steadfast  heart.  Every  body  is 
said  to  be  born,  whether  that  happens  by 
night  or  day,  with  a certain  little  widowed 
star,  which  has  lost  its  previous  mortal,  con- 
centrating from  a billion  billion  of  miles,  or 
leagues,  or  larger  measure,  iutense,  but  gen- 
erally invisible,  radiauce  upon  him  or  her; 
and  to  take  for  the  moment  this  old  fable  as 
of  serious  meaning,  my  star  was  to  find  bad 
facts  at  a glance,  but  no  bad  folk  without 
long  gaz©. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  MAN  AT  LAST.  # 

This  new  alliance  with  Mrs.  Busk  not 
only  refreshed  my  courage,  but  helped  me 
forward  most  importantly.  In  truth,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  I never  could  have 
borne  what  I had  to  bear,  and  met  the  per- 
ils which  I had  to  meet.  For  I had  the  con- 
fidence of  feeling  now  that  here  was  some 
one  close  at  hand,  an  intelligent  person,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  place  and  neigh- 
borhood, upon  whom  I could  rely  for  warn- 
ing, suceor,  and,  if  the  worst  should  come 
to  the  very  worst,  revenge.  It  is  true  that 
already  I had  Jacob  Rigg,  and  perhaps  the 
protector  promised  by  my  cousin ; but  the 
former  was  as  ignorant  as  he  was  honest, 
and  of  the  latter,  as  he  made  no  sign,  how 
could  I tell  any  thing  f 

Above  all  things,  Mrs.  Busk's  position,  as 
mistress  of  the  letters,  gave  me  very  great 
advantage,  both  for  offense  and  defense. 
For  without  the  smallest  breach  of  duty  or 
of  loyal  honor  she  could  see  that  my  letters 
passed  direct  to  me  or  from  me,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
bound  to  observe  all  epistles  addressed  to 
strangers  or  new-comers  in  her  district, 
which  extended  throughout  the  valley. 
And  by  putting  my  letters  iu  the  Ports- 
mouth bag,  instead  of  that  for  Winchester, 
I could  freely  correspond  with  any  of  my 
friends  without  any  one  seeing  name  or 
postmark  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I had  loug  since 
explored  and  examined  with  great  diligence 
that  lonely  spot  where  my  grandfather  met 
his  terrible  and  mysterious  fate.  Not  that 
there  seemed  to  be  any  hope  now,  after  al- 
most nineteen  years,  of  finding  even  any 
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token  of  the  crime  committed  there.  Only 
that  it  was  natural  for  me,  feeling  great 
horror  of  this  place,  to  seek  to  know  it 
thoronghly. 

For  this  I had  good  opportunity,  because 
the  timid  people  of  the  valley,  toward  the 
close  of  day,  would  rather  trudge  another 
half  mile  of  tho  homeward  road  than  save 
brave  legs  at  the  thumping  cost  of  hearts 
not  so  courageous.  For  the  planks  were 
now  called  “ Murder  - bridge ;”  and  every 
body  knew  that  the  red  spots  on  it,  which 
could  nevor  be  seen  by  daylight,  began  to 
gleam  toward  the  hour  of  the  deed,  and 
glowed  (as  if  they  would  burn  the  wood) 
when  the  church  clock  struck  eleven. 

This  phenomenon  was  beyond  my  gifts 
of  observation ; and  knowing  that  my  poor 
grandfather  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  the 
bridge,  if  ever  he  set  foot  there  at  all — 
which  at  present  was  very  doubtful — also 
that  he  had  fallen  backward,  and  only  bled 
internally,  I could  not  reconcile  tradition 
(however  recent)  with  proven  truth.  And 
sure  of  no  disturbance  from  the  step  of  any 
native,  here  I often  sat  in  a little  bowered 
shelter  of  my  own,  well  established  up  the 
rise,  down  which  the  path  made  zigzag, 
and  screened  from  that  and  the  bridge  aa 
well  by  sheaf  of  twigs  and  lop  of  leaves. 
It  was  a little  forward  thicket,  quite  de- 
tached from  the  upland  copse,  to  which  per- 
haps it  had  once  belonged,  and  crusted  up 
from  the  meadow  slope  with  sod  and  mould 
in  alternate  steps.  And  being  quite  the  el- 
bow of  a foreland  of  the  meadow-reach,  it 
yielded  almost  a “bird’s-eye  view”  of  the 
beautiM  glade  and  the  wandering  brook. 

One  evening  when  I was  sitting  here, 
neither  drawing,  nor  working,  nor  even 
thinking  with  any  set  purpose,  but  idly  al- 
lowing my  mind  to  rove,  like  the  rivulet, 
without  any  heed,  I became  aware  of  a mov- 
ing figure  in  the  valley.  At  first  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  as  a thing  at  all  worth  notice; 
it  might  be  a very  straightforward  <5ow,  or 
a horse,  coming  on  like  a stalking-horse, 
keeping  hind-legs  strictly  behind,  in  direct 
desire  of  water.  I had  often  seen  those 
sweet  things  that  enjoy  four  legs  walking 
in  the  line  of  distance  as  if  they  were  no 
better  off  than  we  are,  kindly  desiring,  per- 
haps, to  make  the  biped  spectator  content 
with  himself.  And  I was  content  to  ad- 
mire this  cow  or  horse,  or  whatever  it  might 
be,  without  any  more  than  could  be  helped 
of  that  invidious  feeling  which  has  driven 
the  human  race  now  to  establish  its  right 
to  a tail,  and  its  hope  of  four  legs.  So  little, 
indeed,  did  I think  of  what  I saw,  that  when 
among  the  hazel  twigs,  parted  carelessly  by 
my  hand,  a cluster  of  nuts  hung  manifest,  I 
gathered  it,  and  began  to  crack  and  eat,  al- 
though they  were  scarcely  ripe  yet. 

But  while  employed  in  this  pleasant  way, 
I happened  to  glance  again  through  my 


leafy  screen,  and  then  I distinguished  the 
figure  in  the  distance  as  that  of  a man  walk- 
ing rapidly.  He  was  coming  down  the  mill- 
stream  meadow  toward  the  wooden  bridge, 
carrying  a fishing  rod,  but  clearly  not  in- 
tent on  angling.  For  instead  of  following 
the  course  of  the  stream,  he  was  keeping 
quite  away  from  it,  avoiding  also  the  foot- 
path, or,  at  any  rate,  seeming  to  prefer  the 
long  Bhadows  of  the  trees  and  the  tufted 
plaoes.  This  made  me  look  at  him,  and 
very  soon  I shrank  into  my  nest  and  watch* 
ed  him. 

As  ho  came  nearer  any  one  oonld  tell  that 
he  was  no  village  workman,  holder  than  the 
rest,  and  venturesome  to  cross  the  “Mur- 
der-bridgo”  in  his  haste  to  be  at  home.  The 
fishing  rod  alone  was  enough  to  show  this 
when  it  came  into  clearer  view;  for  our 
good  people,  though  they  fished  sometimes, 
only  used  rough  rods  of  their  own  making, 
without  any  varnish  or  brass  thing  for  the 
line.  And  the  man  was  of  different  height 
and  walk  and  dress  from  any  of  our  natives. 

“ Who  can  he  be  f”  I whispered  to  myself, 
as  my  heart  began  to  beat  heavily,  and 
then  seemed  almost  to  stop,  as  it  answered, 
“This  is  the  man  who  was  in  the  church- 
yard.” Ignoble  as  it  was,  and  contempti- 
ble, and  vile,  and  traitorous  to  all  duty,  my 
first  thought  was  about  my  own  escape ; for 
I felt  that  if  this  man  saw  me  there  he  wonld 
rush  up  the  hill  and  murder  me.  Within 
pistol-shot  of  the  very  place  where  my  grand- 
father had  been  murdered — a lonely  place, 
an  unholy  spot,  and  I was  looking  at  the 
hand  that  did  it. 

The  thought  of  this  made  me  tremble  so, 
though  well  aware  that  my  death  might 
ensue  from  a twig  on  the  rustle,  or  a leaf 
upon  the  flutter,  that  my  chance  of  making 
off  unseen  was  gone  ere  I could  seize  it.  For 
now  the  man  was  taking  long  strides  over 
the  worn-out  planks  of  the  bridge,  disdain- 
ing the  hand-rail,  and  looking  upward,  a a 
if  to  shun  sight  of  the  footing.  Advancing 
thus,  he  must  have  had  his  gaze  point-blank 
upon  my  lair  of  leafage ; but,  luckily  for  me, 
there  was  gorse  upon  tho  ridge,  and  bracken 
and  rag-thistles,  so  that  none  conld  spy  up 
and  through  the  footing  of  my  lurking- 
place.  But  if  any  person  could  have  spied 
me,  this  man  was  the  one  to  do  it.  So  care- 
fully did  he  scan  the  distance  and  inspect 
the  foreground,  as  if  he  were  resolved  that 
no  eye  should  be  upon  him  while  he  was 
doing  what  he  came  to  do.  And  he  even 
drew  forth  a little  double  telescope,  suck  as 
are  called  “ binoculars,”  and  fixed  it  on  the 
thicket  which  hid  me  from  him,  and  then 
on  some  other  dark  places. 

No  effort  wonld  compose  or  hush  the  heavy 
beating  of  my  heart ; my  lips  were  stiffened 
with  dread  of  loud  breath,  and  all  power  of 
motion  left  me.  For  even  a puff  of  wind 
might  betray  me,  the  ruffle  of  a spray,  or  the 
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lifting  of  a leaf,  or  the  random  bounce  of  a 
beetle.  Great  peril  had  encompassed  me  ere 
now,  bat  never  had  it  grasped  me  as  this 
did,  and  paralyzed  all  the  powers  of  my 
body.  Rather  would  I have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a score  of  Mexican  rovers  than 
thus  in  the  presence  of  that  one  man.  And 
yet  was  not  this  the  very  thing  for  which  I 
had  waited,  longed,  and  labored  t I scorned 
myself  for  this  craven  loss  of  nerve,  but 
that  did  not  enable  me  to  help  it.  In  this 
benumbed  horror  I durst  not  even  peep  at 
the  doings  of  my  enemy;  but  presently  I 
became  aware  that  he  had  moved  from  the 
end  of  the  planks  (where  he  stood  for  some 
time  as  calmly  os  if  he  had  done  nothing 
there),  and  had  passed  round  the  back  of 
the  hawthorn-tree,  and  gone  down  to  the 
place  where  the  body  was  found,  and  was 
making  most  narrow  and  minute  search 
there.  And  now  I could  watch  him  with- 
out much  danger,  standing  as  I did  well 
above  him,  while  his  eyes  were  steadfastly 
bent  downward.  And,  not  content  with 
eyesight  only,  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  every 
blade  of  grass  or  weed,  every  single  stick 
or  stone,  crauing  into  each  cranny  of  the 
ground,  and  probing  every  clod  with  his 
hands.  Then,  after  vainly  searching  with 
the  very  utmost  care  all  the  space  from  the 
hawthorn  trunk  to  the  meadow-leet  (which 
was  dry  as  usual),  he  ran,  in  a fury  of  impa- 
tience, to  his  rod,  which  he  had  stuck  into 
the  bank,  as  now  I saw,  and  drew  off  the 
butt  end,  and  removed  the  wheel,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  holds  the  fishing  line;  and 
this  butt  had  a long  spike  to  it,  shining  like 
a halberd  in  a picture. 

This  made  me  shudder ; but  my  spirit  was 
returning,  and  therewith  my  power  of  rea- 
soning, and  a deep  stir  of  curiosity.  After 
so  many  years  and  such  a quantity  of  search- 
ing, what  could  there  still  be  left  to  seek  for 
in  this  haunted  and  horrible  placet  Aud 
who  was  the  man  that  was  looking  for  it  f 

The  latter  question  partly  solved  itself. 
It  must  be  the  murderer,  and  no  other,  who- 
ever he  might  be  among  the  many  black 
spots  of  humanity.  But  as  to  the  other 
point,  no  light  could  be  thrown  upon  it,  un- 
less the  search  should  be  successful,  and 
perhaps  not  even  then.  But  now  this  anx- 
iety, and  shame  of  terror,  made  me  so  bold 
— for  I can  not  call  it  brave-— that  I could 
not  rest  satisfied  where  I was,  and  instead 
of  blessing  every  leaf  and  twig  that  hid  me 
from  the  enemy,  nothing  would  do  for  me 
but  to  creep  nearer,  in  spite  of  that  trucu- 
lent long  bright  spike. 

I thought  of  my  father,  and  each  fibre  of 
my  frame  seemed  to  harden  with  vigor  and 
fieetness.  Every  muscle  of  my  body  could 
be  trusted  now.  I had  always  been  remark- 
ably light  of  foot.  Could  a man  of  that  age 
catch  me  f It  was  almost  as  much  as  Firm  ; 
Gundry  could  do,  as  in  childish  days  I had 


proved  to  him.  And  this  man,  although  his 
hair  was  not  gray,  must  be  on  the  slow  side 
of  fifty  now,  oHd  perhaps  getting  short  of 
his  very  wicked  breath.  Then  I thought 
of  poor  Firm,  and  of  good  Uncle  Sam,  and 
how  they  scorned  poltroonery ; and,  better 
still,  I thought  of  that  great  Power  which 
always  had  protected  me;  in  a word,  I re- 
solved to  risk  it* 

But  I had  not  reckoned  upon  fire-arms, 
which  such  a scoundrel  was  pretty  sure  to 
have;  aud  that  idea  struck  cold  upon  my 
valor.  Nevertheless,  I would  not  turn  back. 
With  no  more  sound  than  a field-mouse 
makes  in  the  building  of  its  silken  nest, 
and  feet  as  light  as  the  step  of  the  wind 
uppn  the  scarcely  ruffled  grass,  I quitted  my 
screen,  and  went  gliding  down  a hedge,  or 
rather  the  residue  of  some  old  hedge,  which 
would  shelter  me  a little  toward  the  hollow 
of  the  banks.  I passed  low  places,  where 
the  man  must  have  seen  me  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  look  up ; but  he  was  stooping  with 
his  back  to  me,  and  working  in  the  hollow 
of  the  dry  water  trough.  He  was  digging 
with  the  long  spike  of  his  rod,  and  I heard 
the  rattle  of  each  pebble  that  he  struck. 

Before  he  stood  up  again,  to  ease  his  back 
and  to  look  at  the  ground  which  he  still  had 
to  turn,  I was  kneeling  behind  a short,  close- 
branched  holly,  the  very  last  bush  of  the 
hedge-row,  scarcely  fifteen  yards  from  the 
hawthorn-tree.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
get  nearer  without  coming  face  to  face  with 
him.  And  now  I began  again  to  tremble, 
but  with  a great  effort  conquered  it. 

The  man  was  panting  with  his  labor,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a vile  temper  too.  He  did 
not  swear,  but  made  low  noises  full  of  dis- 
appointment. And  then  he  caught  up  his 
tool,  with  a savage  self-control,  and  fell  to 
again. 

Now  was  my  time  to  see  what  he  was 
like,  and  engrave  him  on  my  memory.  But, 
lo ! in  a moment  I need  not  do  that.  The 
face  was  the  bad  image  of  my  father’s.  A 
lowered,  and  vicious,  and  ill-bred  image  of  a 
noble  countenance- — such  as  it  was  just  pos- 
sible to  dream  that  my  dear  father’s  might 
have  fallen  to,  if  his  mind  and  soul  had 
plunged  away  from  the  good  inborn  and 
implanted  in  them.  The  figure  was  that 
of  a tall  strong  man,  with  shoulders  rather 
slouching,  and  a habit  of  keeping  his  head 
thrown  back,  which  made  a long  chin  look 
longer.  Altogether  he  seemed  a perilous  foe, 
and  perhaps  a friend  still  more  perilous. 

Be  he  what  he  might,  he  was  working  very 
hard.  Not  one  of  all  Uncle  Sam’s  men,  to  my 
knowledge,  least  of  all  Martin,  would  have 
worked  so  hard.  With  his  narrow  and  ill- 
adapted  tool  he  contrived  to  turn  over,  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  the  entire  bed  of  the 
meadow-leet,  or  trough,  for  a length  of  about 
ten  yards.  Then  he  came  to  the  mouth, 
where  the  water  of  the  main  stream  lapped 
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back  into  it,  and  he  turned  np  the  bottom 
as  far  as  he  conld  reach,  and  waited  for  the 
mud  he  had  raised  to  clear  away.  When 
this  had  flowed  down  with  the  stream,  he 
walked  in  for  some  little  distance  till  the 
pool  grew  deep ; but  in  spite  of  all  his  la- 
bor, there  was  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  sunset  glow  was  failing, 
and  a gray  autumnal  haze  crept  up  the  tran- 
quil valley.  Shadows  waned  and  faded  into 
dimness  more  diffuse,  and  light  grew  soft 
and  vague  and  vaporous.  The  gleam  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  gloss  of  grass,  and  deep  relief  of 
trees,  began  to  lose  their  several  phase  and 
mingle  into  one  large  twilight  blend.  And 
cattle,  from  their  milking  sheds,  came  low- 
ing for  more  pasture;  and  the  bark  of  a 
shepherd’s  dog  rang  quick,  as  if  his  sheep 
were  drowsy. 

In  the  midst  of  innocent  sights  and  sounds 
that  murderer’s  heart  misgave  him.  He  left 
hiB  vain  quest  off,  and  gazed,  with  fear  and 
hate  of  nature’s  beauty,  at  the  change  from 
day  to  night  which  had  not  waited  for  him. 
Some  touch  of  his  childhood  moved  him  per- 
haps, some  thought  of  times  when  he  played 
“ I spy,”  or  listened  to  twilight  ghost  tales ; 
at  any  rate,  as  he  rose  and  faced  the  even- 
ing, he  sighed  heavily. 

Then  he  strode  away ; and  although  he 
passed  me  almost  within  length  of  his  rod, 
there  was  little  fear  of  his  discovering  me, 
because  his  mind  was  elsewhere. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  confessed  by  all  who 
are  not  as  brave  as  lions  that  so  far  I had 
acquitted  myself  pretty  well  in  this  trying 
matter.  Horribly  scared  as  I was  at  first,  I 
had  not  allowed  this  to  conquer  me,  but  hod 
even  rushed  into  new  jeopardy.  But  now 
the  best  part  of  my  courage  was  spent ; and 
when  the  tall  stranger  refixed  his  rod  and 
calmly  recrossed  those  ominous  planks,  I 
durst  not  set  forth  on  the  perilous  errand  of 
spying  out  his  ways  and  tracking  him.  A 
glance  was  enough  to  show  the  impossibil- 
ity in  those  long  meadows  of  following  with- 
out being  seen  in  this  Btage  of  the  twilight. 
Moreover,  my  nerves  had  been  tried  too  long, 
and  presence  of  mind  could  not  last  forever. 
All  I could  do,  therefore,  was  to  creep  as  far 
as  the  trunk  of  the  hawthorn-tree,  and  thence 
observe  that  my  enemy  did  not  return  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  but  hastened  down  the 
dusky  valley. 

One  part  of  his  labors  has  not  been  de- 
scribed, though  doubtless  a highly  needful 
one.  To  erase  the  traces  of  his  work,  or  at 
least  obscure  them  to  a careless  eye,  when 
he  hod  turned  as  much  ground  as  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  meddle  with,  he  trod  it 
back  again  to  its  level  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
and  then  (with  a can  out  of  his  fishing  bas- 
ket) sluiced  the  place  well  with  the  water 
of  the  stream.  This  made  it  look  to  any 
heedless  person,  who  would  not  descend  to 
examine  it,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 


more  than  a little  reflux  from  the  river, 
caused  by  a flush  from  the  mill-pond.  This 
little  stratagem  increased  my  fear  of  a can- 
ning and  active  villain. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A STRONG  TEMPTATION. 

Now  it  will  be  said,  and  I also  knew,  that 
there  was  nothing  as  yet,  except  fnost  frail 
and  feeble  evidence,  to  connect  that  name- 
less stranger  with  the  crime  charged  upon 
my  father.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  well 
that  there  was  no  evidence  at  all,  only  in- 
ference and  suspicion.  That,  however,  was 
no  fault  of  mine;  and  I felt  as  sure  about  it 
as  if  I had  seen  him  in  the  very  act.  And 
this  conclusion  was  not  mine  alone ; for  Mrs. 
Busk,  a most  clever  woman,  and  the  one  who 
kept  the  post-office,  entirely  agreed  with 
me  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  earth 
about  it. 

But  when  she  went  on  to  ask  me  what  it 
was  my  intention  to  do  next,  for  the  moment  I 
could  do  nothing  more  than  inquire  what  her 
opinion  was.  And  she  told  me  that  she  must 
have  a good  night’s  rest  before  advising  any 
thing.  For  the  thought  of  having  such  a 
heinous  character  in  her  own  delivery  dis- 
trict was  enough  to  unhinge  her  from  her 
postal  duties,  some  of  which  might  be  useful 
to  me. 

With  a significant  glance  she  left  me  to 
my  own  thoughts,  which  were  sad  enough, 
and  too  sad  to  be  worth  recording.  For  Mrs. 
Busk  had  not  the  art  of  rousing  people  and 
cheering  them,  such  as  Betsy  Strouss,  ray  old 
nurse,  had,  perhaps  from  her  knowledge  of 
the  nursery.  My  present  landlady  might  be 
the  more  sagacious  and  sensible  woman  of 
the  two,  and  therefore  the  better  adviser ; 
but  for  keeping  one  up  to  the  mark  she  was 
not  in  any  way  equal  to  Betsy. 

There  is  no  ingratitude  in  saying  this,  be- 
cause she  herself  admitted  it.  A clever  wom- 
an, with  a well-balanced  mind,  knows  what 
she  can  do,  and  wherein  she  fails,  better  than 
a man  of  her  own  proportion  does.  And  Mrs. 
Busk  often  lamented,  without  much  real 
mortification, that  she  had  not  been  “born 
sympathetic.” 

All  the  more  perhaps  for  that,  she  was 
born  sagacious,  which  is  a less  pleasing,  but, 
in  a bitter  pinch,  a more  really  useful,  qual- 
ity. And  before  I had  time  to  think  much 
of  her  defects,  in  the  crowd  of  more  impor- 
tant thought,  in  she  came  again,  with  a let- 
ter in  her  hand,  and  a sparkle  of  triumph  in 
her  small  black  eyes.  After  looking  back 
along  the  passage,  and  closing  my  door,  she 
saw  that  my  little  bay-window  had  its  old- 
fashioned  shutters  fastened,  and  then,  in  a 
very  low  whisper,  she  said,  “What  yon  want 
to  know  is  here,  miss.” 
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“ Indeed !”  I answered,  in  my  nsnal  voice. 
“How  can  you  know  thatf  The  letter  is 
sealed.” 

“ Hush ! Would  you  have  me  ruined  for 
your  sake  f This  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Nepheton  hag.  It  fell  on  the  floor.  That 
was  God's  will,  to  place  it  in  yonr  power.” 

“ It  is  not  in  my  power,”  I answered,  whis- 
pering in  my  turn,  and  staring  at  it,  in  the 
strong  temptation.  “ I have  no  right  even 
to  look  at  it.  It  is  meant  for  some  one  else, 
and  sealed.” 

“ The  seal  is  nothing.  I can  manage  that. 
Another  drop  of  wax — and  I strike  our  stamp 
by  accident  over  the  breakage.  I refuse  to 
know  any  thing  about  it.  I am  too  busy 
with  the  other  letters.  Five  minutes — lock 
the  door — and  I will  come  again.” 

This  was  a desperate  conflict  for  me,  worse 
even  than  bodily  danger.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — even  to 
let  the  letter  lie  untonclied,  and,  if  possible, 
unglanced  at.  But  already  it  was  too  late 
for  the  eyes  to  turn  away.  The  address  had 
flashed  upon  me  before  I thought  of  any 
thing,  and  while  Mrs.  Busk  held  it  up  to  me. 
And  now  that  address  was  staring  at  me, 
like  a contemptuous  challenge,  while  the 
seal,  the  symbol  of  private  rights  and  deter- 
rent honor,  lay  undermost.  The  letter  was 
directed  to  “ H.  W.  C.,  Post-office,  Newport, 
Sussex.”  The  writing  was  in  round  hand, 
and  clear,  so  as  not  to  demand  any  scrutiny, 
and  to  seem  like  that  of  a lawyer's  clerk, 
and  the  envelope  was  of  thin  repellent  blue. 

My  second  impulse  was  to  break  the  let- 
ter open  and  read  it  without  shrinking. 
Public  duty  must  conquer  private  scruples. 
Nothing  but  the  hand  of  Providence  itself 
could  have  placed  this  deadly  secret  in  my 
power  so  amazingly.  Away  with  all  squeam- 
ishness, and  perhaps  prevent  mdre  murder. 

But  that  “ perhaps”  gave  me  sudden  pause. 
I had  caught  up  the  letter,  and  stood  near 
the  candle  to  soften  the  wax  and  lift  the 
cover  with  a small  sharp  paper-knife,  when 
it  flashed  on  my  mind  that  my  cousin  would 
condemn  and  scorn  what  I was  doing.  Un- 
consciously I must  have  made  him  now  my 
standard  of  human  judgment,  or  what  made 
me  think  of  him  at  that  moment  Y I threw 
down  the  letter,  and  then  I knew.  Tho  im- 
age of  Lord  Castlewood  had  crossed  my 
mind,  because  the  initials  were  his  own — 
those  of  Herbert  William  Castlewood.  This 
strange  coincidence — if  it  were,  indeed,  an 
accident  — once  more  set  me  thinking. 
Might  not  this  letter  be  from  his  ageut,  of 
whom  he  hod  spoken  as  my  protector  here, 
but  to  whom  as  all  unseen  I scarcely  ever 
gave  a thought  f Might  not  young  Stixon, 
who  so  often  was  at  Bruutsea,  be  employed 
to  call  at  Newport  for  such  letters,  and  re- 
turn with  them  to  his  master  T It  was  not 
very  likely,  for  my  cousin  had  the  strongest 
contempt  of  anonymous  doings.  Still  it  was 


possible,  and  the  bare  possibility  doubled 
my  reluotance  to  break  the  seal. 

For  one  minute  longer  I stood  in  doubt, 
and  then  honor  and  candor  and  truth  pre- 
vailed. If  any  other  life  had  been  in  peril 
but  ray  own,  duty  to  another  might  have 
overridden  all.  But  duty  to  one's  self,  if 
overpushed  in  such  a case,  would  hold  some 
taint  of  cowardice.  So  I threw  the  letter, 
with  a sense  of  loathing,  on  a chair.  What- 
ever it  might  contain,  it  should  pass,  at  least 
for  me,  inviolate. 

Now  when  Mrs.  Busk  came  to  see  what  I 
had  done,  or  rather  left  undone,  she  flew  into 
a towering  passion,  until  she  had  no  time  to 
go  on  with  it.  The  rattle  of  the  rickety  old 
mail-cart,  on  its  way  to  Winchester  that 
night,  was  heard.  And  the  horn  of  the  driver 
as  he  passed  the  church. 

“ Give  it  me.  ;A  mercy ! A young  natu- 
ral, that  you  are !”  the  good  woman  cried,  as 
she  flung  out  of  the  room  to  dash  her  office 
stamp  upon  that  hateful  missive,  and  to  seal 
the  leathern  bag.  u Seal,  indeed  f Invio- 
late ! How  many  seals  have  I got  to  make 
every  day  of  my  life  I” 

I heard  a great  thump  from  the  corner  of 
the  shop  where  the  business  of  the  mails 
was  conducted ; and  she  told  me  afterward 
that  she  was  so  put  ont,  that  broken  that 
seal  should  be— one  way  or  another.  Ac- 
cordingly she  smashed  it  with  the  office 
stamp,  which  was  rather  like  a woman’s  act, 
methought ; and  then,  having  broken  it,  she 
never  looked  inside — which,  perhaps^  was 
even  more  so. 

When  she  recovered  her  leisure  and  se- 
renity, and  came  in,  to  forgive  me  and  be 
forgiven,  we  resolved  to  dismiss  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  as  we  never  should 
agree  about  it,  although  Mrs.  Busk  was  not 
so  certain  as  she  had  been,  when  she  found 
that  the  initials  were  the  initials  of  a lord. 
And  then  I asked  her  how  she  came  to  fix 
npon  that  letter  among  so  many  others,  and 
to  feel  so  sure  that  it  came  from  my  treach- 
erous enemy. 

“ In  the  first  place,  I know  every  letter 
from  Nepheton,”  she  answered,  very  sensi- 
bly. “There  are  only  fourteen  people  that 
write  letters  in  the  place,  and  twelve  of  those 
fourteen  buy  their  paper  in  my  shop — there 
is  no  shop  at  all  at  Nepheton.  In  the  next 
place,  none  of  them  could  write  a hand  like 
that,  except  the  parson  and  the  doctor,  who 
are  far  above  disguise.  And  two  other 
things  made  me  certain  as  could  be.  That 
letter  was  written  at  the  ‘ Green  Man’  ale- 
house ; not  on  their  paper,  nor  yet  with  their 
ink ; hut  being  in  great  hurry,  it  was  dusted 
with  their  sand — a sand  that  turns  red  upon 
ink,  miss.  And  the  time  of  dispatch  there 
is  just  what  he  would  catch,  by  walking  fast 
after  his  dig  where  you  saw  him,  going  in 
that  direction  too,  and  then  having  his  ma- 
terials ready  to  save  time.  And  if  all  that 
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is  not  enough  to  convince  yon,  miss — you 
remember  that  yon  told  me  our~old  sexton’s 
tale  f” 

“To  be  sure  I do.  The  first  evening  I 
was  left  alone  here.  And  you  have  been  so 
kind,  there  is  nothing  I would  hide  from 
yon.” 

“ Well,  miss,  the  time  of  old  Jacob’s  tale 
is  fixed  by  the  death  of  poor  old  Sally  Mock ; 
and  the  stranger  came  again  after  you  were 
here,  just  before  the  death  of  the  miller’s  eld- 
est daughter,  and  you  might  almost  have 
seen  him.  Poor  thing!  we  all  called  her 
the i flower  of  the  Moon,’  meaning  our  little 
river.  What  a fine  youug  woman  she  was, 
to  be  sure!  Whenever  we  heard  of  any 
strangers  about,  we  thought  they  were 
prowling  after  her.  I was  invited  to  her 
funeral,  and  I went,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  nicer.  But  they  never  will  be  punc- 
tual with  burials  here ; they  like  to  dwell 
on  them,  and  keep  the  beH  going,  for  the 
sake  of  the  body,  and  the  souls  that  must 
come  after  it.  And  so,  when  it  was  done,  I 
was  twenty  minutes  late  for  the  up  mail  and 
the  cross-country  post,  and  had  to  move  my 
hands  pretty  sharp,  I can  assure  yon.  That 
doesn’t  matter;  I got  through  it,  with  the 
driver  of  the  cart  obliging,  by  means  of  some 
beer  and  cold  bacon.  But  what  I feared 
most  was  the  Nepheton  bag,  having  seen  the 
old  man  at  the  funeral,  and  knowing  what 
they  do  afterward.  I could  not  return  him 
‘ too  late’  again,  or  he  would  lose  his  place 
for  certain,  and  a shilling  a day  made  all  the 
difference  to  him,  between  wife  and  no  wife. 
The  old  pair  without  it  must  go  to  the  work- 
house,  and  never  see  one  another.  However, 
when  I was  despairing  quite  of  him,  up  he 
comes  with  his  bag  quite  correct,  but  only 
one  letter  to  sort  iu  it,  and  that  letter  was, 
miss,  the  very  identical  of  the  one  you  held 
in  your  hands  just  now.  And  a letter  as 
like  it  as  two  peas  had  come  when  we  buried 
old  Bally.  It  puzzled  me  then,  but  I had  no 
clew  to  it;  only  now,  you  see,  putting  this 
and  that  together,  the  things  we  behold 
must  have  some  meaning  for  us ; and  to  let 
them  go  without  it  is  against  the  will  of 
God ; especially  when  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag.” 

u If  you  hear  so  soon  of  any  stranger  in 
the  valley,”  I asked,  to  escape  the  re-opeuing 
of  the  opening  question,  “ how  can  that  man 
come  and  go — a man  of  remarkable  stature 
and  appearance — without  any  body  asking 
who  he  is  V* 

“ You  scarcely  could  have  put  it  better, 
miss,  for  me  to  give  the  answer.  They  do 
ask  who  he  is,  and  they  want  to  know  it, 
and  would  like  any  body  to  tell  them.  But 
being  of  a different  breed,  as  they  are,  from 
all  outside  the  long  valley,  speaking  also 
with  a different  voice,  they  fear  to  talk  so 
freely  out  of  their  own  ways  and  places. 
Any  thing  they  can  learn  in  and  out  among 


themselves,  they  will  learn ; but  any  thing 
out  of  that  they  let  go,  in  the  sense  of  out- 
landish matter.  Bless  you,  miss,  if  your 
poor  grandfather  had  been  shot  any  where 
else  in  England,  how  different  it  would  have 
been  for  him !” 

“ For  us,  you  mean,  Mrs.  Busk.  Do  you 
think  the  man  who  did  it  had  that  in  his 
mind  t” 

“ Not  unless  he  knew  the  place,  as  few 
know  it.  No,  that  was  an  accident  of  his 
luck,  as  many  other  things  have  been.  But 
the  best  luck  stops  at  last,  Miss  Erema ; and 
unless  I am  very  much  mistaken,  you  will 
be  the  stop  of  his.  I shall  find  out,  in  a few 
days,  where  he  came  from,  where  he  staid, 
and  when  he  went  away.  I suppose  you 
mean  to  let  him  go  away  !” 

“ What  else  am  I to  do  f”  I asked.  “ I have 
no  evidence  at  all  against  him;  only  my  own 
ideas.  The  police  would . scarcely  take  it 
up,  even  if— 

“ Oh,  don’t  talk  of  them.  They  spoil  ev- 
ery thing.  And  none  of  our  people  would 
say  a word,  or  care  to  help  us,  if  it  came  to 
that.  The  police  are  all  strangers,  and  our 
people  hate  them.  And,  indeed,  I believe 
that  the  worst  thing  ever  done  was  the 
meddling  of  that  old  Jobbing.  The  old 
stupe  is  still  alive  at  Petersfield,  and  as 
pompous-headed  as  ever.  My  father  would 
have  been  the  man  for  your  sod  affair,  miss, 
if  the  police  had  only  been  invented  in  his 
time.  Ah,  yes,  he  was  sharp ! Not  a Moon- 
stock  man — you  may  take  your  oath  of  that, 
miss — but  a good  honest  native  from  Essex. 

But  he  married  my  mother,  a Moon  stock 
woman  ; or  they  would  not  put  up  with  me 
here  at  all.  You  quality  people  have  your 
ideas  to  hold  by,  and  despise  all  others,  and 
reasonable  in  your  opinions ; but  you  know 
nothing — nothing — nothing — of  the  stiff* 
ness  of  the  people  under  you.” 

u How  should  I know  any  thing  of  that  1° 

I answered ; “ all  these  things  are  new  to  me. 

I have  not  been  brought  up  in  this  country, 
as  you  know.  I come  from  a larger  land, 
whero  your  stiffness  may  have  burst  out 
into  roughness,  from  having  so  much  room 
suddenly.  But  tell  me  what  you  think  now 
your  father  would  have  done  in  such  a case 
as  mine  is.” 

“ Miss  Erema,  he  was  that  long-headed 
that  nobody  could  play  leap-frog  with  Him. 

None  of  them  ever  cleared  over  his  barrel. 

He  walked  into  this  village  fifty-fivo  years 
back,  this  very  month,  with  his  spade  upon 
his  shoulder  and  the  knowledge  of  every 
body  in  his  eye.  They  all  put  up  against 
him,  but  they  never  put  him  down  ; and  in 
less  than  three  months  he  went  to  ohurch, 

I do  assure  you,  with  the  only  daughter  of 
the  only  baker.  After  that  he  went  into 
the  baking  line  himself ; he  turned  his  spade 
into  a shovel,  as  he  said,  and  he  introduced 
new  practices.” 
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“ Oh,  Mrs.  Bask,  not  adulteration  f” 

“ No,  miss,  no ! The  very  last  thing  he 
woold  think  of.  Only  the  good  use  of  po- 
tatoes  in  the  bread,  when  floor  was  fright- 
ful bad  and  painful  dear.  What  is  the  best 
meal  of  the  day  f he  used  to  reason.  Din- 
ner. And  why  f Why,  becaase  of  the  po- 
tatoes. If  I can  make  people  take  potato 
for  their  breakfast,  and  potato  for  their 
sapper  too,  I am  giving  them  three  meals 
a day  instead  of  one.  And  the  health  of 
the  village  corresponded  to  it.” 

“ Oh,  but,  Mrs.  Busk,  he  might  have  made 
them  do  it  by  persuasion,  or  at  least  with 
their  own  knowledge — ” 

“ No,  miss,  no ! The  whole  natnre  of  our 
people,  Moonstock  or  out  of  it,  is  never  to 
take  victuals  by  any  sort  of  persuasion.  If 
St.  Paul  was  to  come  and  preach,  ‘ Eat  this 
or  that,’  all  I had  of  it  in  the  shop  would  go 
rotten.  They  hate  any  meddling  with  their 
likingB,  and  they  suspect  doctor’s  rubbish 
in  all  of  it.” 

“ I am  quite  of  their  opinion,”  I replied ; 
“ and  I am  glad  to  hear  of  their  independ- 
ence. I always  used  to  hear  that  in  En- 
gland none  of  the  poor  people  dared  have  a 
will  of  their  own.” 

Mrs.  Busk  lifted  up  her  hands  to  express 
amazement  at  my  ignorance,  and  said  that 
she  “ must  run  away  and  put  the  shatters 
up,  or  else  the  policeman  would  come  rap- 
ping, and  look  for  a glass  of  beer,  which  he 
had  no  right  to  till  it  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  firkin ; and  this  one  was  only  tapped 
last  Sunday  week.  Don’t  you  ever  think  of 
the  police,  miss.” 

Probably  this  was  good  advice,  and  it 
quite  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  my  own  impressions  as  to  the  arrogant 
lethargy  of  “ the  force,”  as  they  called  them- 
selves, in  my  father’s  case.  Mrs.  Busk  had 
more  activity  and  intelligence  in  her  little 
head  than  all  the  fat  sergeants  and  inspect- 
ors of  the  county,  helmet,  belt,  and  staff,  and 
alL 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MASTER  WITHYPOOL 

At  first  I was  much  inclined  to  run  for 
help,  or  at  least  for  counsel,  either  to  Lord 
Castlewood  or  to  Major  Hockin ; but  far- 
ther consideration  kept  me  from  doing  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place,  neither 
of  them  would  do  much  good ; for  my  cous- 
in’s ill  health  would  prevent  him  from  help- 
ing me,  even  if  his  strange  view  of  the  case 
did  not,  while  the  excellent  Mtyor  was 
much  too  hot  and  hasty  for  a delicate  task 
like  this.  And,  again,  I might  lose  the  most 
valuable  and  important  of  all  chances  by 
being  away  from  the  spot  just  now.  And 
so  I remained  at  Shoxford  for  a while,  keep- 
ing strict  watch  upon  the  stranger’s  haunt, 


and  asking  about  him  by  means  of  Mrs. 
Busk. 

“ I have  beard  more  about  him,  miss,”  she 
said  one  day,  when  the  down  letters  bad 
been  dispatched,  which  happened  about 
middle-day.  “ He  has  been  here  only  those 
three  times  this  summer,  upon  excuse  of 
fishing  always.  He  stays  at  old  Wellham, 
about  five  miles  down  the  river,  where  the 
people  are  not  true  Moonites.  And  one 
thing  that  puzzles  them  is,  that  although 
he  puts  up  there  simply  for  the  angling,  he 
always  chooses  times  when  the  water  is  so 
low  that  to  catch  fish  is  next  to  impossible. 
He  left  his  fishing  quarters  upon  the  very 
day  after  yoa  saw  him  searching  so ; and  he 
spoke  as  if  he  did  not  mean  to  come  again 
this  season.  And  they  say  that  they  don’t 
want  him  neither,  he  is  such  a morose, 
close-fisted  man;  and  drinking  nothing 
but  water,  there  is  very  little  profit  with 
him.” 

“ And  did  you  find  out  what  his  name  is  f 
How  cleverly  you  have  managed  1” 

“He  passes  by  the  name  of  1 Captain 
Brown but  the  landlord  of  his  inn,  who 
has  been  an  old  soldier,  is  sure  he  was  never 
in  the  army,  nor  any  other  branch  of  the 
service.  He  thinks  that  he  lives  by  invent- 
ing things,  for  he  is  always  at  some  experi- 
ments, and  one  of  his  great  points  is  to  make 
a lamp  that  will  burn  and  move  about  under 
water.  To  be  sure  you  see  the  object  of 
that,  miss  f” 

“ No,  really,  Mrs.  Busk,  I can  not.  I have 
not  your  penetration.” 

“•Why,  of  course,  to  find  what  he  can  not 
find  upon  land.  There  is  something  of  great 
importance  there,  either  for  its  value  or  its 
meaning.  Have  you  ever  been  told  that 
your  poor  grandfather  wore  any  diamonds 
or  precious  jewels  I” 

“ No.  I have  asked  about  that  most  es- 
pecially. He  had  nothing  about  him  to 
tempt  a robber.  He  was  a very  strong- 
willed  man,  and  he  hated  outward  trump- 
ery.” 

“Then  it  must  be  something  that  this 
man  himself  has  dropped,  unless  it  were  a 
document,  or  any  other  token,  missing  from 
his  lordship.  And  few  things  of  that  sort 
would  last  for  twenty  years  almost.” 

“ Nineteen  years  the  day  after  to-morrow,” 
I answered,  with  a glance  at  my  pocket- 
book.  “I  determined  to  be  here  on  that 
very  day.  No  doubt  I am  very  supersti- 
tions. But  one  thing  I can  not  understand 
is  this — what  reason  ean  there,  have  been 
for  bis  letting  so  many  years  pass,  and  then 
bunting  like  this  f ” 

“ No  one  can  answer  that  question,  miss, 
without  knowing  more  than  we  know.  But 
many  reasons  might  be  supposed.  He  might 
have  been  roving  abroad,  for  instance,  just 
ae  yoa  and  your  father  have  been.  Or  he 
might  not  have  known  that  the  thing  was 
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there ; or  it  might  not  have  been  of  impor- 
tance till  lately ; or  he  might  have  been 
afraid,  nntil  something  else  happened.  Does 
he  know  that  yon  are  now  in  England  T” 

“ How  can  I possibly  tell,  Mrs.  Bnsk  f He 
seems  to  know  a great  deal  too  much.  He 
found  me  out  when  I was  at  Colonel  Gun- 
dry's.  At  least  I conclude  so,  from  what  I 
know  now ; but  I hope  he  does  not  know” — 
and  at  such  a dreadful  idea  I shuddered. 

“Iam  almost  sure  that  he  can  not  know 
it,”  the  good  postmistress  answered,  “ or  he 
would  have  found  means  to  put  an  end  to 
you.  That  would  have  been  his  first  ob- 
ject.” 

“ But,  Mrs.  Busk,”  I said,  being  much  dis- 
turbed by  her  calmness,  “ surely,  surely  he 
is  not?  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  end  of  every 
one ! I came  to  this  country  with  the  full 
intention  of  going  into  every  thing.  But  I 
did  not  mean  at  ail,  except  in  my  very  best 
moments,  to  sacrifice  myself.  It  seems  too 
bad — too  bad  to  think  of.” 

“ So  it  is,  Miss  Erema,”  Mrs.  Busk  replied, 
without  any  congenial  excitement.  “ It  does 
seem  hard  for  them  that  have  the  liability 
on  them.  But  still,  miss,  you  have  always 
shown  such  a high  sense  of  duty,  and  of 
what  you  were  about — ■” 

“ I can't — I can  not.  There  are  times,  I 
do  assure  you,  when  I am  fit  for  nothing, 
Mrs.  Busk,  and  wish  myself  back  in  America. 
And  if  this  man  is  to  have  it  all  his  own 
way — ” 

“ Not  he,  miss — not  he.  Be  you  in  no  hur- 
ry. Could  he  even  have  his  way  with  our 
old  miller  f No;  Master  Withy  pool  was- too 
many  for  him.” 

“That  is  a new  thing.  You  never  told 
me  that.  What  did  he  try  to  do  with  the 
milleft” 

“ I don’t  justly  know  what  it  was,  Miss 
Erema.  I never  spoke  to  miller  about  it, 
and,  indeed,  I have  had  no  time  since  I heard 
of  it.  But  those  that  told  me  said  that  the 
tail  strange  gentleman  was  terribly  put  out, 
and  left  the  gate  with  a black  cloud  upon 
his  face,  and  the  very  next  day  the  miller’s 
daughter  died,  quite  sudden  and  mysterious.” 

“ How  very  strange ! But  now  I have  got 
a new  idea.  Has  the  miller  a strong  high 
dam  to  his  pond,  and  a good  stout  sluice-gate 
at  the  end  f” 

“ Yes,  miss,  to  be  sure  he  has,”  said  Mrs. 
Bnsk;  “otherwise  how  could  he  grind  at 
all,  when  the  river  is  so  low  as  it  is  some- 
times T” 

“Then  I know  what  he  wanted,  and  I 
will  take  a leaf  out  of  his  own  book — the 
miscreant ! He  wanted  the  miller  to  stop 
back  the  water  and  leave  the  pool  dry  at 
the  * Murder-bridge.’  Would  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  that  f” 

“I  can  not  tell  you,  miss;  but  your 
thought  is  very  clever.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  he  did  want  that,  though  he  never 


would  dare  to  ask  without  some  pretense — 
some  other  cause  I mean,  to  show  for  it. 
He  may  have  been  thinking  that  whatever 
he  was  wanting  was  likely  to  be  under  wa- 
ter. And  that  shows  another  thing,  if  it  is 
so.” 

“Mrs.  Busk,  my  head  goes  round  with 
such  a host  of  complications.  I do  my  best 
to  think  them  out — and  then  there  comes 
another !” 

“ No,  miss ; this  only  clears  things  up  a 
little.  If  the  man  can  not  be  sure  whether 
what  he  is  looking  for  is  on  land  or  under 
water,  it  seems  to  me  almost  to  show  that 
it  was  lost  at  the  murder  time  in  the  dark 
and  flurry.  A man  would  know  if  he  dropped 
any  thing  in  the  water  by  daylight,  from 
the  splash  and  the  ripple,  and  so  on,  for  the 
stream  is  quite  slow  at  that  corner.  He 
dropped  it,  miss,  when  he  did  the  deed,  or 
else  it  came  away  from  his  lordship.” 

“Nothing  was  lost,  as  I said  before,  from 
the  body  of  my  grandfather,  so  far  at  least 
as  our  knowledge  goes.  Whatever  was  lost 
was  the  murderer’s.  Now  please  to  tell  me 
all  about  the  miller,  and  how  I may  get 
round  him.” 

“You  make  me  laugh  in  the  middle  of 
black  things,  miss,  by  the  way  you  have  of 
putting  them.  But  as  to  the  miller — Mas- 
ter Withypool  is  a wonder,  as  concerns  the 
ladies.  He  is  one  of  those  men  that  stand 
up  for  every  thing  when  a man  tries  upper 
side  of  them.  But  let  a woman  come,  and 
get  up  under,  and  there  he  is — a pie  crust 
lifted.  Why,  I,  at  my  age,  could  get  round 
him,  as  you  call  it.  But  yon,  miss — and 
more  than  that,  you  are  something  like  his 
daughter;  and  the  old  man  frets  after  her 
terrible.  Go  you  into  his  yard,  and  just 
smile  upon  him,  miss,  and  if  the  Moon  Riv- 
er can  be  stopped,  he’ll  stop  it  for  you.” 

This  seemed  a very  easy  way  to  do  it. 
But  I told  Mrs.  Busk  that  I would  pay 
well  also,  for  the  loss  of  a day’s  work  at 
the  mill  was  more  than  fifty  smiles  could 
make  up. 

But  sho  told  me,  above  all  things,  not  to 
do  that.  For  old  Master  Withypool  was  of 
that  sort  that  he  would  stand  for  an  hour 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket  for  a half-pen- 
ny, if  not  justly  owing  from  him.  Bnt  noth- 
ing more  angered  him  than  a bribe  to  step 
outside  of  his  duty.  He  had  plenty  of  mon- 
ey, and  was  proud  of  it.  Bnt  sooner  would 
he  lose  a day’s  work  to  do  a kindness,  when 
he  was  sure  of  having  right  behind  it,  than 
take  a week’s  profit  without  earning  it. 
And  very  likely  that  was  where  the  dark 
man  failed,  from  presuming  that  money 
would  do  every  thing.  However,  there  was 
nothing  like  judging  for  one’s  self ; and  if  I 
would  like  to  be  introduced,  she  could  do  it 
for  me  with  the  best  effect ; taking  as  she 
did  a good  hundred- weight  of  best  “ house- 
holds” from  him  every  week,  although  not 
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herself  in  the  baking  line,  bnt  always  keep- 
ing quartern  bags,  because  the  new  baker 
did  adulterate  so. 

I thought  of  her  father,  and  how  things 
work  round;  but  that  they  would  do  with- 
out remarks  of  mine.  So  I said  nothing 
on  that  point,  but  asked  whether  Master 
Withy  pool  would  require  any  introduction. 
And  to  this  Mrs.  Busk  said, “ Oh  dear,  no  !” 
And  her  throat  had  been  a little  rough  since 
Sunday,  and  the  dog  was  chained  tight, 
even  if  any  dog  would  bite  a sweet  young 
lady ; and  to  her  mind  the  miller  would  be 
more  taken  up  and  less  fit  to  vapor  into  ob- 
stacles, if  I were  to  hit  upon  him  all  alone, 
just  when  he  came  out  to  the  bank  of  bis  cab- 
bage garden,  not  so  very  long  after  his  din- 
ner, to  smoke  his  pipe  and  to  see  his  things 
a-growing. 

It  was  time  to  get  ready  if  I meant  to 
catch  him  then,  for  he  always  dined  at  one 
o’clock,  and  the  mill  was  some  three  or  four 
meadows  np  the  stream ; therefore  as  soon 
as  Mrs.  Busk  had  re-assured  me  that  she 
was  quite  certain  of  my  enemy’s  departure, 
I took  my  drawing  things  and  set  forth  to 
call  upon  Master  Withypool. 

Passing  through  the  chnrch-yard,  which 
was  my  nearest  way,  and  glancing  sadly  at 
the  “ fairy  ring,”  I l>egan  to  have  some  un- 
easiness about  the  possible  issue  of  my  new 
scheme.  Such  a thing  required  more  think- 
ing out  than  I had  given  to  it.  For  instance, 
what  reason  could  I give  the  miller  for  ask- 
ing so  strange  a thing  of  him  f And  how 
could  the  whole  of  the  valley  be  hindered 
from  making  the  greatest  talk  about  the 
stoppage  of  their  own  beloved  Moon,  even 
if  the  Moon  could  be  stopped  without  every 
one  of  them  rushing  down  to  see  it  T And 
if  it  was  so  talked  of,  would  it  not  be  cer- 
tain to  come  to  the  ears  of  that  awful  man? 
And  if  so,  how  long  before  he  found  me  out, 
and  sent  me  to  rejoin  my  family  t 

These  thoughts  compelled  me  to  be  more 
discreet;  and  having  lately  done  a most 
honorable  thing,  in  refusing  to  read  that 
letter,  I felt  a certain  right  to  play  a little 
trick  now  of  a purely  harmless  character. 
I ran  back  therefore  to  my  writing-desk, 
and  took  from  its  secret  drawer  a beautiful 
golden  American  eagle,  a large  coin,  larger 
and  handsomer  than  any  in  the  English 
coinage.  Uncle  Sam  gave  it  to  me  on  my 
birthday,  and  I wonld  not  have  taken  £50 
for  it.  With  this  I hurried  to  that  bridge 
of  fear,  which  I had  not  yet  brought  my- 
self to  go  across ; and  then,  not  to  tell  any 
story  about  it,  I snipped  a little  hole  in  the 
oorner  of  my  pocket,  while  my  hand  was 
still  steady  ere  I had  to  mount  the  bridge. 
Then  pinching  that  hole  np  with  a squeeze, 

I ran  and  got  upon  that  wicked  bridge,  and 
then  let  go.  The  heavy  gold  coin  fell  npon 
the  rotten  plank,  and  happily  rolled  into 
the  water,  os  if  it  were  glad  not  to  tempt 


its  makers  to  any  more  sin  for  the  sake 
of  it. 

Shotting  np  thought,  for  fear  of  despising 
myself  for  the  coinage  of  such  a little  trick,  I 
hurried  across  the  long  meadow  to  the  mill, 
and  went  through  the  cow-gate  into  theyard, 
and  the  dog  began  to  bark  at  me.  Seeing 
that  he  had  a strong  chain  on,  I regarded 
him  with  lofty  indignation.  “ Do  you  know 
what  Jowler  would  do  to  youf”  I said; 
“ Jowler,  a dog  worth  ten  of  you.  He  would 
take  you  by  the  neck  and  drop  you  into  that 
pond  for  daring  to  insult  his  mistress !”  The 
dog  appeared  to  feel  the  force  of  my  remarks, 
for  he  lay  down  again,  and  with  one  eye 
watched  me  in  a manner  amusing,  but  in- 
sidious. Then,  taking  good  care  to  keep  out 
of  liis  reach,  I went  to  the  mill-pond  and  ex- 
amined it. 

It  looked  like  a very  nice  pond  indeed, 
long,  and  large,  and  well  banked  up,  not 
made  into  any  particular  shape,  but  produ- 
cing little  rushy  elbows.  The  water  was  now 
rather  low,  and  very  bright  (though  the 
Moon  itself  is  not  a crystal  stream),  and  a 
school  of  young  minnows,  just  watching  a 
water-spider  with  desirous  awe,  at  sight  of 
me  broke  away,  and  reunited,  with  a speed 
and  precision  that  might  shame  the  whole 
of  our  very  best  modern  fighting.  Then 
many  other  things  made  a dart  away,  and 
furrowed  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  till  dis- 
tance quieted  the  fear  of  man — that  most 
mysterious  thing  in  nature — and  the  shallow 
pool  was  at  peace  again,  and  bright  with 
unruffled  reflections. 

♦ “What  ails  the  dogf”  said  a deep  gruff 
voice;  and  the  poor  dog  received  a con- 
temptuous push,  not  enough  to  hurt  him, 
but  to  wound  his  feelings  for  doing  his 
primary  duty.  “Servant,  miss.  What  can 
I do  for  yon  f Foot-path  is  t’other  side  of 
that  there  hedge.” 

“ Yes,  but  I left  the  foot-path  on  purpose. 
I came  to  have  a talk  with  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me.” 

“ Sartain ! sartain,”  the  miller  replied,  lift- 
ing a broad  flonry  hat  and  showing  a large 
gray  head.  “Will  you  come  into  house, 
miss,  or  into  gearden  f” 

I chose  the  garden,  and  he  led  the  way, 
and  set  me  down  upon  an  old  oak  bench, 
where  the  tinkle  of  the  water  through  the 
flood-gates  could  be  heard. 

“ So  you  l>e  come  to  paint  the  mill  at  last,” 
he  said.  “ Many  a time  I’ve  looked  ont  for  you. 
The  young  leddy  down  to  Mother  Busk’s,  of 
course.  Many’s  the  time  we’ve  longed  for 
you  to  come,  you  reminds  us  so  of  somebody. 
Why,  ray  old  missus  can’t  set  eyes  on  you  in 
church,  miss,  without  being  forced  to  sit  down 
a’most.  But  we  thought  it  very  pretty  of  you 
not  to  come,  miss,  while  the  trouble  was  so 
new  upon  us.” 

Something  in  my  look  or  voice  made  the 
old  man  often  turn  away,  while  I told  him 
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that  I would  make  the  very  best  drawing 
of  his  mill  that  I could  manage,  and  would 
beg  him  to  accept  it. 

“ Her  ought  to  ’a  been  on  the  plank,”  he 
said,  with  trouble  in  getting  his  words  out. 
“ But- there ! what  good  I Her  never  will 
stand  on  that  plank  no  more.  No,  nor  any 
other  plank.” 

I told  him  that  I would  put  her  on  the 
plank,  if  he  bad  any  portrait  of  her  showing 
her  dress  and  her  attitude.  Without  saying 
what  he  had,  he  led  me  to  the  house,  and 
stood  behind  me,  while  I went  inside.  And 
then  he  could  not  keep  his  voice  as  I went 
from  one  picture  of  his  darling  to  another, 
not  thinking  (as  I should  have  done)  of  what 
his  feelings  might  be,  but  trying,  as  no  two 
were  at  all  alike,  to  extract  a general  idea 
of  her. 

“ Nobody  knows  what  her  were  to  me,”  the 
old  man  said,  with  a quiet  little  noise  and  a 
sniff  behind  my  shoulder.  “ And  with  one 
day’s  illness  her  died — her  died.” 

“ But  you  have  others  left.  She  was  not 
the  only  one.  Please,  Mr.  Witliypool,  to  try 
to  think  of  that.  And  your  dear  wife  still 
alive  to  share  your  trouble.  Just  think  for 
a moment  of  what  happened  to  my  father. 
His  wife  and  six  children  all  swept  off  in  a 
month — and  I just  born,  to  be  brought  up 
with  a bottle !” 

I never  meant,  of  course,  to  have  said  a 
word  of  this,  but  was  carried  away  by  that 
common  old  idea  of  consoling  great  sorrow 
with  a greater  one.  And  the  sense  of  my 
imprudence  broke  vexatiously  upon  me  when 
the  old  man  came  and  stood  between  me  and 
his  daughter’s  portraits. 

"Well,  I never  1”  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
bright  eyes  steadfast  with  amazement.  “ I 
know  you  now,  miss.  Now  I knows  you. 
To  think  what  a set  of  blind  newts  ns  must 
be ! And  you  the  very  moral  of  your  poor 
father,  in  a female  kind  of  way ! To  be  sure, 
how  well  I knew  the  Captain  1 A nicer  man 
never  walked  the  earth,  neither  a more  un- 
lucky one.” 

“I  beg  you — let  me  beg  you,”  I began  to 
say;  “since  you  have  found  me  out  like 
this — ” 

“Hush,  miss,  hush!  Not  my  own  wife 
shall  know,  unless  your  own  tongue  telleth 
her.  A proud  man  I shall  be,  Miss  Rauxnur,” 
he  continued,  with  emphasis  on  my  local 
name,  “ if  aught  can  be  found  in  my  power 
to  serve  you.  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  miss,” 
he  whispered,  looking  round,  “ your  father 
and  I has  spent  hours  together ! He  were 
that  pleasant  in  his  ways  and  words,  he  would 
drop  in  from  his  fishing,  when  the  water  was 
too  low,  and  sit  on  that  very  same  bench 
where  you  sat,  and  smoke  his  pipe  with  me, 
and  tell  me  about  battles,  and  ask  me  about 
bread.  And  many  a time  I have  slipped  up 
the  gate,  to  give  him  more  water  for  his  dies 
to  play,  aqd  the  fish  not  to  see  him  so  plain* 


ly.  Ah,  we  have  had  many  pleasant  spells 
together;  and  his  eldest  boy  and  girl,  Mas- 
ter George  and  Miss  Henrietta,  used  to  come 
and  fetch  our  eggs.  My  Polly  there  was  in 
love  with  him,  we  said ; she  sat  npon  his  lap 
so,  when  she  were  two  years  old,  and  played 
with  his  beautiful  hair,  and  blubbered— oh, 
she  did  blubber,  when  the  Captain  went 
away!” 

This  invested  Polly  with  new  interest  for 
me,  and  made  me  determine  to  spare  no 
pains  in  putting  her  pretty  figure  well  upon 
the  plank.  Then  I said  to  the  miller,  “ How 
kind  of  you  to  draw  up  your  sluice-gates  to 
oblige  my  father ! Now  will  you  put  them 
down  and  keep  them  down,  to  do  a great 
service  both  to  him  and  me  f” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  he  prom- 
ised that  any  thing  he  could  do  should  be 
done,  if  I wonld  only  tell  him  what  I want- 
ed. Bat  perhaps  it  wonld  be  better  to  have 
our  talk  outside.  Taking  this  hint,  I fol- 
lowed him  back  to  tbe  bench  in  the  open 
garden,  and  there  explained  what  I wished 
to  have  done,  and  no  longer  concealed  the 
true  reason.  The  good  miller  answered 
that  with  all  his  heart  he  wonld  do  that 
much  to  oblige  me,  and  a hundred  times 
more  than  that;  hut  some  little  thought 
and  care  were  needful.  With  tbe  river  so 
low  as  it  was  now,  he  could  easily  stop  the 
back-water,  and  receive  the  whole  of  the 
current  in  his  dam,  and  keep  it  from  flow- 
ing down  his  wheel  trough,  and  thus  dry 
the  lower  channel  for  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
which  would  bo  ample  for  my  purpose.  En- 
gineering difficulties  there  were  none ; but 
two  or  three  other  things  must  be  heeded. 
Miller  Sims,  a mile  or  so  down  river,  must 
be  settled  with,  to  fill  his  dam  well,  and  be- 
gin to  discharge,  when  the  upper  water  fail- 
ed, so  as  not  to  dry  the  Moon  all  down  the 
valley,  which  would  have  caused  a commo- 
tion. Miller  Sims  being  own  brother-in-law 
to  Master  Withypool,  that  could  be  arranged 
easily  enough,  after  one  day’s  notice.  But 
a harder  thing  to  mauage  would  be  to  do 
the  business  without  rousing  curiosity,  and 
setting  abroad  a rumor  which  wonld  be  sure 
to  reach  my  enemy.  And  tbe  hardest  thing 
of  all,  said  Master  Withypool,  smiling  as  he 
thought  of  what  himself  had  once  been, 
wonld  be  to  keep  those  blessed  boys  away, 
who.  find  ont  every  thing,  and  go  every 
where.  Not  a boy  of  Shoxford  but  would 
be  in  the  river,  or  dancing  upon  its  empty 
bed,  screeching  and  scolloping  up  into  his 
cap  any  poor  bewildered  trout  chased  into 
the  paddles,  if  it  were  allowed  to  leak  out, 
however  feebly,  that  the  Moon  water  was 
to  stop  running.  And  then  how  I to 
seek  for  any  thing  f 

This  was  a puzzle.  Bat,  with  counsel,  we 
did  solve  it.  And  we  quietly  stopped  the 
Moon,  without  map  or  boy  being  much  the 
wiser. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

GOING  TO  THE  BOTTOM. 

It  1$  not  needful  to  explain  every  thing, 
any  more  than  it  was  for  me  to  tell  the 
miller  about  my  golden  eagle,  and  how  I 
had  managed  to  loee  it  in  the  Moon — a trick 
of  which  now  I was  heartily  ashamed,  in 
the  face  of  honest  kindness.  So  I need  not 
tell  how  Master  Withypool  managed  to  set- 
tle with  his  men,  and  to  keep  the  boys  un- 
witting of  what  was  about  to  come  to  pass. 
Enough  that  I got  a note  from  him  to  tell 
me  that  the  little  river  would  be  run  out, 
just  when  all  Shoxford  was  intent  upon  its 
dinner,  on  the  second  day  after  I had  seen 
him.  And  he  could  not  say  for  certain,  but 
thought  it  pretty  safe,  that  nobody  would 
come  near  me,  if  I managed  to  be  there  at 
a quarter  before  one,  when  the  stream  would 
begin  to  run  dry,  and  I could  watch  it.  I 
sent  back  a line  by  tho  pretty  little  girl,  a 
sister  of  poor  Polly,  to  say  how  much  I 
thanked  him,  and  how  much  I hoped  that 
he  himself  would  meet  me  there,  if  his  time 
allowed.  For  he  had  been  too  delicate  to 
say  a word  of  that ; but  I felt  that  he  had 
a good  right  to  be  there,  and,  knowing  him 
now,  I was  not  afraid. 

Nearly  every  thing  came  about  as  well  as 
could  be  wished  almost.  Master  Withypool 
took  the  precaution,  early  in  the  morning, 
to  set  his  great  fierce  bull  at  large,  who  al- 
ways stopped  the  foot-path.  This  bull  knew 
well  the  powers  of  a valley  in  conducting 
sound ; and  he  loved  to  stand,  as  if  at  the 
mouth  of  a funnel,  and  roar  down  it  to  an- 
other bull  a mile  below  him,  belonging  to 
his  master’s  brother-in-law.  And  when  he 
did  this,  there  was  scarcely  a boy,  much  less 
a man  or  woman,  with  any  desire  to  assert 
against  him  the  public  right  of  thorough- 
fare. Throughout  that  forenoon,  then,  this 
bull  bellowed  nobly,  still  finding  many  very 
wicked  flies  about,  so  that  two  mitching 
boys,  who  meant  to  fish  for  minnows  with 
a pin,  were  obliged  to  run  away  again. 

However,  I was  in  the  dark  about  him, 
and  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  any  body, 
when  he  broke  into  sight  of  me  round  a cor- 
ner, without  any  tokens  of  amity.  I had  seen 
a great  many  great  bulls  before,  including 
Uncle  Sam’s  good  black  one,  who  might  not 
have  meant  any  mischief  at  all,  and  atoned 
for  it — if  he  did — by  being  washed  away  so. 

And  therefore  my  courage  soon  returned, 
when  it  became  quite  clear  that  this  animal 
now  had  been  fastened  with  a rope,  and 
could  come  no  nearer.  For  some  little  time, 
then,  I waited  all  alone,  as  near  that  bridge 
as  I could  bring  myself  to  stand,  for  Mrs. 
Busk,  my  landlady,  could  not  leave  the 
house  yet,  on  account  of  the  mid-day  let- 
ters. Moreover,  she  thought  that  she  had 
better  stay  away,  as  our  object  was  to  do 
things  as  quietly  as  could  be. 


Much  as  I had  watched  this  bridge  from 
a distance,  or  from  my  sheltering-place,  I 
had  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  make 
any  kind  of  sketch  of  it,  or  even  to  insert  it 
in  a landscape,  although  it  was  very  well 
suited  and  expressive,  from  its  crooked  and 
antique  simplicity.  The  overhanging,  also, 
of  the  hawthorn-tree  (not  ruddy  yet,  but 
russety  with  its  coloring  crop  of  coral),  and 
the  shaggy  freaks  of  ivy  above  the  twisted 
trunk,  and  the  curve  of  the  meadows  and 
bold  elbow  of  the  brook,  were  such  as  an 
artist  would  have  pitched  his  tent  for,  and 
tantalized  poor  London  people  with  a dream 
of  cool  repose. 

As  yet  the  little  river  showed  no  signs  of 
doing  what  the  rustic— or  surely  it  should 
have  been  the  cockney — was  supposed  to 
stand  still  and  wait  for.  There  was  no 
great  rush  of  headlong  water,  for  that  is 
not  the  manner  of  the  stream  in  the  very 
worst  of  weather ; but  there  was  the  usual 
style  of  coming  on,  with  lips  and  steps  at 
the  sides,  and  cords  of  running  toward  the 
middle.  Quite  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
the  trout  jump,  without  any  omen  of  im- 
pending drought,  and  to  keep  all  the  play 
and  the  sway  of  movement  going  on  se- 
renely. 

I began  to  be  afraid  that  the  miller  must 
have  failed  in  his  stratagem  against  the  wa- 
ter-god, and  that,  as  I had  read  in  Pope’s 
Homer,  the  liquid  deity  would  beat  the  hero, 
when  all  of  a sudden  there  were  signs  that 
man  was  the  master  of  this  little  rustic. 
Broadswords  of  flag  and  rapiers  of  water- 
grass,  which  had  been  quivering  merrily, 
began  to  hang  down  and  to  dip  themselves 
in  loops,  and  the  stones  of  the  brink  show- 
ed dark  green  stripes  on  their  sides  as  they 
stood  naked.  Then  fine  little  cakes  of  con- 
glomerated stuff,  which  only  a great  man  of 
nature  could  describe,  came  floating  about, 
and  curdling  into  corners,  and  holding  on 
to  one  another  in  long-tailed  strings.  But 
they  might  do  what  they  liked,  and  make 
their  very  best  of  it,  as  they  fell  away  to 
nothing  upon  stones  and  mud.  For  now 
more  important  things  began  to  open,  the 
like  of  which  never  had  been  yielded  up  be- 
fore— plots  of  slimy  gravel,  varied  with  long 
streaks  of  yellow  mud,  dotted  with  large 
double  shells,  and  parted  into  little  oozy 
runs  by  wriggling  water-weeds.  And  here 
was  groat  commotion  and  sad  panic  of  the 
fish,  large  fellows  splashing  and  quite  jump- 
ing out  of  water,  as  their  favorite  hovers 
and  shelves  ran  dry,  and  darting  away,  with 
their  poor  backs  in  the  air,  to  tho  doepest 
hole  they  could  think  of.  Hundreds  must 
have  come  to  flour,  lard,  and  butter  if  boys 
had  been  there  to  take  advantage.  But 
luckily  things  had  been  done  so  well  that 
boys  were  now  in  their  least  injurious  mo- 
ment, destroying  nothing  worse  than  their 
own  dinners. 
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A very  little  way  below  the  old  wooden 
bridge  the  little  river  ran  into  a deepish 
pool,  as  generally  happens  at  or  near  a cor- 
ner, especially  where  there  is  a confluence 
sometimes.  And  seeing  nothing,  as  I began 
to  search  intently,  stirring  with  a long-han- 
dled spud  which  I had  brought,  I concluded 
that  even  my  golden  eagle  had  been  carried 
into  that  deep  place.  However,  water  or 
no  water,  I resolved  to  have  it  out  with  that 
dark  pool  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  channel 
should  be  drained,  which  took  a tormenting 
time  to  do;  and  having  thick  boots  on,  I 
pinned  up  my  Bkirts,  and  jumping  down 
into  the  shoals,  began  to  paddle  in  a fashion 
which  reminded  me  of  childish  days  passed 
pleasantly  in  the  Blue  River. 

Too  busy  thus  to  give  a thought  to  any 
other  thing,  I did  not  even  see  the  miller, 
until  he  said, 

“ Good-day,  miss,”  lifting  his  hat,  with  a 
nice  kind  smile.  “ Very  busy,  miss,  I see, 
and  right  you  are  to  be  so.  The  water  will 
be  upon  us  again  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Now  let  me  clear  away  they  black  weeds  for 
you.  I brought  this  little  shivel  a-purpose. 
If  I may  make  so  bold,  miss,  what  do  ’e  look 
to  find  here  f ” 

“ I have  not  the  very  smallest  notion,”  I 
could  only  answer;  “but  if  there  is  any 
thing,  it  must  be  in  that  hole.  I have 
searched  all  the  shallow  part  so  closely  that 
I doubt  whether  even  a sixpence  could  es- 
cape me,  unless  it  were  buried  in  the  mud 
or  pebbles.  Oh,  how  can  I manage  to  search 
that  hole  f There  must  be  a yard  of  w ater 
there.” 

“ One  thing  I ought  to  have  told  ’e  for 
to  do,”  Master  Withypool  whispered,  as  he 
went  on  shoveling — “ to  do  what  the  boys 
do  when  they  lose  a farden — to  send  anoth- 
er after  un.  If  so  be  now,  afore  the  water 
was  run  out,  you  had  stood  on  that  there 
bridge,  and  dropped  a bright  coin  into  it, 
a new  half  crown  or  a two-shilling  piece, 
why,  the  chances  would  be  that  the  run  of 
the  current  would  ’a  taken  it  nigh  to  the 
likeliest  spot  for  holding  any  other  little 
matter  as  might  ’a  dropped,  permiskous,  you 
might  say,  into  this  same  water.” 

“ I have  done  so,”  I answered ; “ I have 
done  that  very  thing,  though  not  at  all  with 
that  object.  The  day  before  yesterday  a 
beautiful  coin,  a golden  eagle  of  America, 
fell  from  my  pocket  on  that  upper  plank, 
and  rolled  into  the  water.  I would  not  lose 
it  for  a great  deal,  because  it  was  given  to 
me  by  my  dearest  friend,  the  greatest  of  all 
millers.” 

“And  lia’n’t  you  found  it  yet,  missf  Well, 
that  is  queer.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  it  now, 
with  something  to  the  back  of  it.  I thought 
yon  hole  was  too  far  below  the  bridge.  But 
there  your  gold  must  be,  and  something  else, 
most  likely.  Plaise  to  wait  a little  bit,  and 
us  ’ll  have  the  wet  out  of  un.  I never  should 


’a  thought  of  that  but  for  your  gold  guinea, 
though.” 

With  these  words  Master  Withypool  pull- 
ed his  coat  off  and  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves, 
displaying  arms  fit  to  hold  their  own  even 
with  Uncle  Sam’s  almost ; and  then  he  fell 
to  with  his  shovel  and  dug,  while  I ran  with 
my  little  spud  to  help. 

“ Plaise  keep  out  of  way,  miss  ,*  I be  afeard 
of  knocking  you.  Not  but  what  you  works 
very  brave  indeed,  miss.” 

Knowing  what  men  are  concerning  “ fe- 
male efforts,”  I got  out  of  the  strong  man’s 
way,  although  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
me.  What  he  wanted  to  do  was  plai  u enough 
— to  dig  a trench  down  the  empty  bed  of 
the  Moon  River,  deep  enough  to  drain  that 
pit  before  the  stream  came  down  again. 

“Never  thought  to  run  a race  against  my 
own  old  dam,”  he  said,  as  he  stopped  for 
a moment  to  recover  breath.  “ Us  never 
knows  what  us  may  have  to  do.  Old  dam 
must  be  a’most  busting  now.  But  lier’s  sound 
enough,  till  her  beginneth  to  run  over.” 

I did  not  say  a word,  because  it  might 
have  done  some  mischief,  but  I could  not 
help  looking  rather  anxiously  up  stream,  for 
fear  of  the  water  coming  down  with  a rush, 
as  it  very  soon  must  do.  Master  Withypool 
had  been  working,  not  as  I myself  would 
have  done,  from  the  lips  of  the  dark  pit 
downward,  but  from  a steep  run  some  twen- 
ty yards  below,  where  there  was  almost  a 
little  cascade  when  the  river  was  full  flow- 
ing ; from  this  he  had  made  his  channel  up- 
ward, cutting  deeper  as  he  came  along,  till 
now,  at  the  brink  of  the  obstinate  pool,  his 
trench  was  two  feet  deep  almost.  I had  no 
idea  that  any  man  could  work  so  with  a 
shovel,  which  seems  such  a clumsy  tool  com- 
pared with  a spade : but  a gentleman  who 
knows  the  country  and  the  people  told  me 
that,  with  their  native  weapon,  Moonites 
will  do  as  much  digging  in  an  hour  as  other 
folk  get  through  in  an  hour  and  a half 
with  a spade.  But  this  may  be  only,  per- 
haps, because  they  are  working  harder. 

“Now,”  said  Master  Withypool  at  last, 
standing  np,  with  a very  red  face,  and  de- 
siring to  keep  all  that  unheeded — “now, 
miss,  to  you  it  belongeth  to  tap  this  here 
little  cornder,  if  desirable.  Plaiso  to  ex- 
coose  of  me  going  up  of  bank  to  tell  ’e  when 
the  wet  cometli  down  again.” 

“ Please  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  I an- 
swered, knowing  that  he  offered  to  stand 
out  of  sight  from  a delicate  dread  of  intru- 
sion. “ Please  to  tap  the  pool  yourself,  and 
stay  here,  as  a w itness  of  what  we  find  in  it.” 

“ As  you  plaise,  miss,  as  you  plaise.  Not 
a moment  for  to  lose  in  arguing.  Harken 
now,  the  water  is  atopping  of  our  dam.  Her 
will  be  here  in  five  minutes.” 

With  three  or  four  rapid  turns  of  his 
shovel,  which  he  spun  almost  as  fast  as  a 
house-maid  spins  a mop,  he  fetched  out  the 
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plug  of  earth  severing  his  channel  from  the 
deep,  reluctant  hole.  And  then  I saw  the 
wisdom  of  his  way  of  working : for  if  he 
had  dug  downward  from  the  pool  itself,  the 
water  would  have  followed  him  all  the  way, 
and  even  drowned  his  tool  out  of  its  own 
strokes ; whereas  now,  with  a swirl  and  a 
curl  of  ropy  mud,  away  rushed  the  thick, 
sluggish,  obstinate  fluid,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  the  hole  was  almost  dry. 

The  first  thing  I saw  was  my  golden  eagle, 
lodged  about  half-way  down  the  slope  on  a 
crust  of  black  sludge,  from  which  I caught 
it  up  and  presented  it  to  Master  Withypool, 
as  a small  token  knd  record  of  his  kindness ; 
and  to  this  day  he  carries  it  upon  his  Sun- 
day watch  chain. 

“I  always  am  lucky  in  findiug  things,” 
I exclaimed,  while  he  watched  me,  and  the 
up  stream  too,  whence  a babble  of  water 
was  approaching.  “ As  sure  as  I live  I have 
found  it !” 

“ No  doubt  about  your  living,  miss.  And 
the  Captain  were  always  lively.  But  what 
have  your  bright  eyes  hit  upon  T I see  nort 
for  the  life  of  me.” 

“ Look  there,”  I cried,  “ at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  it — almost  under  the  water.  Here, 
where  I put  my  spud — a bright  blue  line ! 
Oh,  can  I go  down,  or  is  it  quicksand  T” 

“ No  quicksand  in  our  little  river,  miss. 
But  your  father’s  daughter  shannot  go  into 
the  muck,  while  John  Withypool  stands  by. 
I see  un  now,  sure  enough ; now  I see  un ! 
But  her  needeth  care,  or  her  may  all  goo 
away  in  mullock.  Well,  I thought  my  eyes 
was  sharp  enough ; but  I’m  blest  if  I should 
have  spied  that,  though.  A bit  of  flint, 
mebbe,  or  of  blue  glass  bottle.  Anyhow,  us 
will  see  the  bottom  of  un.” 

He  was  wasting  no  time  while  he  spoke, 
but  working  steadfastly  for  his  purpose, 
fixing  the  blade  of  his  shovel  below  the  lit- 
tle blue  line  I was  peering  at,  so  that  no 
slip  of  the  so  ft  yellow  slush  should  bury  it 
down,  and  plunge  over  it.  If  that  had  once 
happened,  good-by  to  all  chance  of  ever  be- 
holding this  thing  again,  for  the  river  was 
coming,  with  fury  and  foam,  to  assert  its 
ancient  right  of  way. 

With  a short  laugh  the  miller  jumped 
down  into  the  pit.  “Me  to  be  served  so,  by 
my  own  mill-stream  I Lor’,  if  I don’t  pay 
you  out  for  this !” 

His  righteous  wrath  failed  to  stop  the 
water  from  pouring  into  the  pit  behind 
him ; and,  strong  as  he  was,  he  nearly  lost 
his  footing,  having  only  mud  to  stand  upon. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  going  to  be 
drowned,  and  I offered  him  the  handle  of 
my  spud  to  help  him ; but  he  stopped  where 
he  was,  and  was  not  going  to  be  hurried. 

“ I got  un  now,”  he  said ; “ now  I don’t 
mind  coming  out.  You  see  if  I don’t  pay 
you  out  for  this  I Why,  I always  took  you 
for  a reasonable  hanimal.” 


He  shook  his  fist  strongly  at  the  river, 
which  had  him  well  up  to  the  middle  by 
this  time ; and  then  he  disdainfully  waded 
out,  with  wrath  in  all  his  countenance. 

“ I’ve  a great  mind  to  stop  there,  and  see 
what  her  would  do,”  he  said  to  me,  forget- 
ting altogether  what  he  went  for.  “ And  I 
would,  if  I had  had  my  dinner.  A scat  of 
a thing  as  I can  manage  with  my  thumb ! 
Ah,  you  have  made  a bad  day  of  it.” 

“ But  what  have  you  found,  Mr.  Withy- 
pool f”  I asked,  for  I could  not  enter  into 
his  wrath  against  the  water,  wet  as  he  was 
to  the  shoulders.  “ You  have  something  in 
your  hand.  May  I see  it,  if  you  please  f 
And  then  do  please  to  go  home  and  change 
your  clothes.” 

“A  thing  I never  did  in  my  life,  miss, 
and  should  be  ashamed  to  begin  at  this  age. 
Clothes  gets  wet,  and  clothes  dries  on  us, 
same  as  un  did  on  the  sheep  afore  us ; else 
they  gets  stiff  and  creasy.  What  this  little 
thing  is  ne’er  a body  may  tell,  in  my  line  of 
life — but  look’th  aristocratic.” 

The  “ mullock,”  as  he  called  it,  from  his 
hands,  and  from  the  bed  where  it  had  lain  so 
long,  so  crusted  the  little  thing  which  he 
gave  me,  that  I dipped  it  again  in  the  swell- 
ing stream,  and  rubbed  it  with  both  hands, 
to  make  out  what  it  was.  And  then  I 
thought  how  long  it  had  lain  there;  and 
suddenly  to  ray  memory  it  came,  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  time  of  that  was  nineteen 
years  this  very  day. 

“ Will  another  year  pass,”  I cried,  “ before 
I make  out  all  about  itf  What  are  you, 
and  who,  now  looking  at  me  with  such  sad, 
sod  eyes  f” 

For  I held  in  my  hand  a most  handsome 
locket,  of  blue  enamel  and  diamonds,  with  a 
back  of  chased  gold,  and  in  front  the  minia- 
ture of  a beautiful  young  woman,  done  as 
they  never  seem  to  do  them  now.  The 
w'ork  was  so  good,  and  the  fitting  so  close, 
that  no  drop  of  water  had  entered,  and  the 
face  shone  through  the  crystal  glass  as  fresh 
as  the  day  it  was  painted.  A very  lovely 
face  it  was,  yet  touched  with  a shade  of 
sadness,  as  the  loveliest  faces  generally  are ; 
and  the  first  thought  of  any  beholder  would 
be, u That  woman  was  bom  for  sorrow.” 

The  miller  said  as  much  when  I showed 
it  to  him. 

“ Lord  bless  my  heart ! I hope  the  poor 
craitur*  hathn’t  lasted  half  so  long  as  her 
pictur’  hath.” 


REALITY. 

TOOK  “MIRZA  SCHAJTV.” 

1 bano  of  woman’s  beauty; 

I sane  of  foaming  wine 
And  jolly  midnight  revels: 

Resound  lug  praise  was  mine. 

But  when,  my  song  believing, 

I dwelt  in  Beauty’s  bower, 

And  drained  the  flowing  goblet. 
Men  scorned  me  from  that  hour. 
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VOUDOO  VIOLET. 

A BICENTENNIAL  STORY,  IN  THREE 
CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  L 

SOME  OLD  PAPERS. 

NESTLED  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
valleys  that  lead  to  and  border  the  Con- 
necticut lies  the  village  of  Deepegrove.  The 
turnpike  makes  a sharp  curve  around  a 
mountain  and  comes  upon  it  suddenly,  as  it 
lies  hidden  in  the  vale  below  under  spread- 
ing elms,  whose  thick  leafage  completely 
covers  the  single  street  of  commodious,  al- 
moststately,  American  country-houseB.  Only 
in  winter  would  you  suspect  the  presence 
of  a town,  so  effectually  do  the  green  arms 
of  the  guardian  elms  cover  their  infant 
charge — a baby  that  has  grown  old  Without 
increasing  in  size,  for  of  elms  and  houses 
there  are  few  which  have  not  kept  each  other 
compauy  for  at  least  a hundred  years,  and 
some  souvenirs  which  antedate  the  Revolu- 
tion by  more  than  a century.  A bicenten- 
nial village,  though  by  no  means  alone  or 
pre-eminent  in  its  boast,  for  Hadley,  with  its 
legend  of  the  regicides,  Bloody  Brook,  where 
Lothrop  and  “ the  flower  of  Essex”  perish- 
ed, Springfield,  with  its  tale  of  witchcraft, 
and  Deerfield’s  ill-luck-bringing  bell  of  St. 
Regis,  are  among  its  neighbors. 

I had  passed  the  winter  in  a Southern 
city,  but  spring  was  treading  upon  the  skirts 
of  summer,  and  one  dusty,  glaring  day  I be- 
thought me  of  the  cool  shadows  and  quiet 
walks  of  Deepegrove,  and  escaping  from  the 
sultry  South,  and  almost  the  only  passenger 
in  the  great  stage-coach,  I slipped  down  the 
descending  road  to  the  little  village,  whose 
presence  w©  knew  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill  only  by  its  canopy  of  greenery.  “ Buried 
alive,”  I said  to  myself,  as  I threaded  its 
busiest  street,  which  resembled  one  of  the 
quietest  of  English  lanes.  The  Catacombs 
arc  noisier  than  this  quaint  little  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, and  Pompeii  carries  on  more  of  business 
enterprise.  When  a little  tinge  of  loneli- 
ness and  longing  for  human  companionship 
came  ove’r  mo,  as  it  not  unfrequently  did  in 
Deepegrove,  I went  to  the  old  burial-ground, 
the  meeting-place  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town.  Here  was  society  enough,  and  close 
companionship,  for  the  small  “ God’s-acre” 
was  so  closely  filled  that,  could  the  sleep- 
ers have  stretched  out  their  arms  under 
the  daisies,  they  might  have  clasped  each 
others’  hands  caressingly  in  the  darkness. 
I would  lie  in  the  warm  sunlight,  with  my 
head  pillowed  on  one  of  these  nameless 
graves,  wondering  what  life  had  brought 
to  its  occupant,  tangling  my  fingers  in  the 
coarse  gross,  secure  from  observation,  for 
these  head-stones  bore  dates  too  ancient  to 
interest  the  inhabitants  of  Deepegrove.  All 
that  told  of  recent  grief,  or  that  were  erected 
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by  any  one  now  living,  stood  white  and  new 
in  the  orderly  modem  cemetery.  In  the  old 
burial-ground  was  one  grave  that  was  a per- 
fect bank  of  English  violets.  The  blossoms 
were  large,  oppressively  sweet,  and  darkly 
purple,  almost  black,  quite  different  from 
the  wild  New  England  variety,  that  grew 
also  within  the  grounds — a pale,  faintly  per- 
fumed sisterhood,  lifting  their  tiny,  tear- 
washed  eyes  timidly  beside  their  bolder, 
stronger  cousins.  There  was  no  record  of 
name  or  date  above  the  grave,  only  a wood- 
en head-board,  on  which  some  modem  visit- 
or had  written,  in  pencil^  these  lines  from 
Rev.  Leigh  Richmond : 

••In  heaven  the  land  of  glory  Ilea; 

If  I should  enter  there, 

1*11  tell  the  saints  and  angels  too 

Thou  he&rdst  a negro’s  prayer.” 

My  landlady,  Mrs.  Hailstone,  whom  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  numerous  in- 
quiries of  her  summer  hoarders  had  render- 
ed au  fait  in  all  matters  of  local  tradition, 
told  me  that  it  was  the  grave  of  a negro 
witch ; but  whether  she  had  suffered  death 
for  her  sorceries  in  the  good  old  time,  she 
could  not  say,  though  she  thought  it  quite 
probable. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  so  do  types  of 
character.  I had  left  behind  me  in  Louisi- 
ana a tall,  powerfully  formed  negress  of  the 
jettiest  Congo  type,  who  had  interested  me 
much.  The  medium  of  our  acquaintance 
had  been  her  marvelous  skill  in  fluting  raf- 
fles and  44  doing  up”  embroideries  and  laoes. 
There  seemed  to  bo  real  magio  in  the  me- 
tallic lustre  of  the  shirt  bosoms  which  left 
her  hands,  and  she  had  the  reputation  among 
her  own  people  of  being  a sorceress.  Her 
name  was  Voudoo  Violet.  In  conversation 
with  her  I became  convinced  that,  however 
mnch  of  efficacy  there  might  be  in  them, 
she,  at  all  events,  believed  in  her  own  charms 
and  enchantments,  and  was  therefore  in  one 
sense  not  au  impostor.  Her  iucautatious 
seemed  innocent  enough,  and  aimed,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the 
finding  of  lost  articles,  and  the  telling  of 
fortunes.  She  was  essentially  a clairvoy- 
ant, and  as  I read  over  the  old  accounts  of 
the  developments  of  witchcraft  in  New  En- 
gland, vouched  for  by  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  day,  I questioned  seriously  if 
all  that  was  not  imposture  might  not  come 
under  the  head  of  clairvoyance  and  animal 
magnetism.  Its  manifestations  resembled 
Voudooism,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bewitch- 
ed was  not  unlike  the  vagaries  of  Violet 
when  passing  through  a trance.  I was  puz- 
zled at  this  resemblance,  until  one  day, 
while  reading  a work  on  the  Salem  witch- 
craft, I found  the  statement  that  the  witch 
tragedies  originated  with  a circle  of  young 
girls  who  met  at  the  house  of  the  pastor  to 
leam  fortune-telling  from  a negress  from 
the  West  Indies,  Tituba  by  name.  This 
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flame  uegross  largely  in  aJl  the  snU-  | “ Hmv  pfcrjjfejgji  it  i*.‘  I ivtuftrkeiJ  t<*  tii»» 

«fl^n«n6  |>roe«^HbgB..'.:WbTUiit«c,«' tfab  origiuut  uerjElefs  ulmui.l 
•of  w*»  ii«»t  tiii  opiy'  <n»i  «f  wliwif  ' g;<;vei»  tfus  «u>  Appiyjiriijfj'  »y 

“Tito ha, tbr-  hiiiiita, write.  <w  0eejmgt**yBJ  fl»c«e  eliiw  whM 

At  QOq«gii(  itb«  took  tl^zA  v 

•:; )* T-l»«  Btask  Maw’»  godiee*  *&rmm»*utv 
And  0tru«-or.  hie  dmwitui  honlt^ 

By  a wiritni*  cantos  of  cijwnmate/iiv^  ; 

*tA>ry  of  Violet.  t?*e  frltch  of  lM*i»egrovv^'  uauu«l  ft#  iW Tnaiutar finil  jjii «U»rt  ft* 


lutViliy  tsar*  Inmr  get  mxt  then,  I'lim 
jy  Ht‘i Mi.x  to  bf'  -t.v£avUiu>^  ja*o|>het  »o  m t 
Mv  **  etj 

lie  ivpifVU;  4k*wfc  tfte  village 
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became  feijwwri  la  me,  >>ri  ^ithH  fifofp 
the  obscurity  of  i1i£  i>aat:  euoflie?  snore  ro 
oiatiiio  mul  happier.  It  y^mild  1w*  far  merer 
interesting  if.  1 could  transport  yun  to  that 
eudy  <lay.  and  relate  the  py**iH*  iu  these- 
tptejjc*  anil  vritli  the  kfrai  c*d#npg' *» vyhicli 
frlvey  orunrml ; hut  lias  1 am  adt 
of  an  aj»t  Mjn?*yiaii  Mi  d*i;  thdre  t»v 

many  and  man ifeat  »y  sera pa u ei o*  uTifi  ^n^cli- 
rmiatiift  Wlfut*  fiujihl  farm  i&  imfirM'U  thi* 
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tom  of  the  day,  he  had  changed  his  name 
from  Ralph  to  Resolv’d.  His  flock  followed 
his  example.  Subjoined  to  the  account  of 
the  schism  in  the  church  records  a list  was 
given  of  the  seceding  members  under  their 
new  names.  It  was  so  odd  that  I copied  it, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  glance  it  over,  if 
you  think  it  sufficiently  interesting.  As  you 
will  see,  some  of  the  names  are  most  outra- 
geous; indeed,  I could  not  believe  them  au- 
thentic were  it  not  for  those  still  more  ab- 
surd that  we  find  in  history.” 

The  paper  which  my  friend  had  copied 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  the  mother 
church  in  England  by  the  colonists  as  an 
assurance  of  the  prosperity  of  those  who, 
while  they  differed  in  religious  faith,  must 
still  be  dear  to  many  at  home.  It  stated 
that  permission  had  been  granted  to  Mr. 
Deepegrove  by  the  General  Court  to  pur- 
chase lands  of  the  Indians  upon  the  front- 
ier, and  begin  a settlement,  provided  twen- 
ty men  could  be  found  williug  to  join  in  the 
enterprise ; 44  and  whereas,”  the  chronicle 
went  on  to  state,  44  but  twelve  men  came 
with  him  out  of  England,  yet  has  there 
been  no  lack,  for  other  eight  did  join  them- 
selves unto  us  on  this  side,  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a true  list  of  all  who  do  now  com- 
pose our  colony : 

“Mr.  Resolv’d  Deepegrove,  and  Lettice 
his  daughter,  with  two  Blackamores  out  of 
New  Spain.  The  same  Mr.  Deepegrove  to 
act  as  Pastor,  and  in  matters  of  small  im- 
portance as  Magistrate;  in  matters  of  great- 
er note,  the  Worshipfull  Major  Pyncheon,  of 
Agawam,  to  decide. 

“Praisever  Pococke,  Phisition  and  Chi- 
rugeon,  with  Mercy  Pococke  his  wife. 

14  Be-faithful  Adams,  Builder  and  Joiuer, 
and  Deborah  his  wife. 

44  Weep-not  Billings,  Blacksmith. 

44  More-fruit  Bobbitt,  Weaver,  and  Good- 
wife  Bobbitt  his  mother. 

44  Fight  - the  - good  - fight  - of  - faith  Whi  te, 
Shoe -maker,  Persevereauce  his  wife,  and 
their  six  children. 

“Fly-debate  Ridaway,  Lock-smith,  Gun- 
smith, and  Clock-maker. 

44  Kill -sin  Pimple  and  Mistress  Pimple, 
Brewers. 

44  Meek  Saltonstall  and  his  familie,  being 
12  person  8. 

44 Stand -fast -on -high  Stringer,  Chemist, 
'IVafficker  and  Marchant,  Dealer  in  cloth, 
gunpowder,  and  other  eatables. 

44  God-reward  Smart,  Pedagogue. 

44  Faint-not  Gumble  and  his  familie,  being 
5 souls. 

44  Mistris  Lucy  Crabtree,  Widow,  and  Ex- 
perience Pickles,  Spinster,  maker  and  mend- 
er of  men’s  cloathes. 

“ These  all  came  out  of  England  with  Mr. 
Resolv’d  Deepegrove.  To  whom  joined 
themselves  the  following  out  of  Plymouth, 
Duxburrow,  Seittuate,  Rehoboth,  Swansey, 


and  other  towns  out  of  the  colonies  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts: 

44  Capitaiue  Abeduego  Scarlett,  and  Nana- 
quaket  his  wife,  beiug  an  Indian  woman, 
and  Ensign  Lumpkin,  being  both  men  of 
war  expert  against  y*  wiles  of  y*  barbarous 
salvages. 

“Autipas  Palfrey,  and  Feare  his  daugh- 
ter. 

44  Gorshom  Hatberle. 

44  Manasses  and  Ephrahim  Grigory,  twin 
sons  of  Mr.  Deliverance  Grigory,  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

“Isaack  Hailstone,  and  Too-good  Hail- 
stone his  wife,  out  of  Barnstable. 

44  Mr.  Preserved  Tinckham. 

44  Richard  de  la  Forrest,  a ffrenchman. 

44  And  Thou-shalt-not-beare-falce-witness 
Trimmer  (who  also  came  out  of  England 
with  Mr.  Deepegrove),  Towne  Clarke,  with 
Goody  Trimmer  his  mother,  dairy-woman 
and  cheese-monger.” 

This  was  the  first  of  the  old  papers.  It 
was  interesting  in  giving  me  the  society  of 
which  the  settlement  was  originally  com- 
posed. The  old  burial-ground  verified  the 
conjecture  that  this  was  the  Deepegrove 
spoken  of  in  the  record,  by  reproducing 
nearly  all  the  names  upou  lichen-covered 
and  sunken  tombstones.  My  friend  said 
that  there  was  one  fact  which  puzzled  him. 
Sir  Tristram  Deepegrove,  who  flourished  un- 
der the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  stated  to 
have  married  his  cousin  Lettice,  and  yet 
here  was  her  name  among  the  voluntary 
exiles.  That  she  had  returned  to  England 
or  that  he  had  sought  her  in  this  country 
was  equally  improbable ; and  yet  the  lat- 
ter alternative  was  possible,  for  there  was  a 
tradition  that  Sir  Tristram  had  sought  ref- 
uge beyond  seas — locality  unnamed — dur- 
ing the  Protectorate.  My  friend  had  seen 
her  portrait  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
castle — the  meek  face  of  a saint  in  the  garb 
of  a princess:  too  much  pomp  of  this  world 
for  one  who  had  been  a simple  Puritan  lass. 
But  then,  perhaps  Lady  Lettice  Deepegrove 
never  was  a little  Puritan,  I suggested.  My 
friend,  however,  was  sure  of  it;  and  the 
suggestion  that  a fugitive  Cavalier  had  been 
successfully  hidden  here  in  a community  of 
Roundheads  tired  my  enthusiasm.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  to  possess  elements  of  interest 
even  beyond  those  in  the  case  of  Goffe  and 
Whalley.  My  friend  said  that  he  had  look- 
ed throngh  the  town  records,  but  the  first 
volume,  the  very  one  in  which  some  scrap 
bearing  on  the  question  might  be  met,  was 
missing.  Nothing  disheartened,  I went  over 
the  same  ground.  On  an  upper  shelf,  be- 
hiud  some  old  law-books,  sermons,  and  worm- 
eaten  MSS.,  I discovered  a closely  written 
volume,  bound  heavily  in  call*.  It  might 
have  lain  there  for  a century,  for  the  dust 
of  ages  had  settled  on  the  unread  folios  that 
guarded  its  hiding-place.  One  glance  as- 
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sured  uie.  It  was  the  long-sought  volume 
— the  records  of  the  town  for  the  first  half 
century  of  its  existence.  I seized  my  prize 
eagerly,  and,  obtaining  the  proper  permis- 
sion, carried  it  home,  where  I might  consult 
it  at  my  leisure.  It  was  indeed  a treasure- 
trove.  During  the  first  years  of  the  settle- 
ment there  seemed  to  have  been  little  of  a 
legal  nature  to  chronicle;  but  the  “Town 
Clarke,”  Witness  Trimmer,  was  a man  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion,  possessing,  as  he  did, 
u an  infinite  resource  of  language,  sometimes 
spreading  little  turfs  of  thought  into  prai- 
ries of  expression,  and  capable  of  running 
through  all  the  latitudes  of  diplomacy  in 
so  simple  a mission  as  that  of  borrowing  a 
peck  of  corn.”  He  had  a supreme  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  could 
not  let  a day  pass  without  making  an  entry 
in  the  journal.  The  records  were  filled  with 
side  notes  and  remarks  on  whatever  was 
going  on,  and  furnished  invaluable  data  for 
the  historian.  Side  by  side  with  such  grave 
proceedings  as  the  public  whipping  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  colony  as  a Quaker  of  Ger- 
shora  Hathcrle,  and  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  two  Grigory  boys  for  playing  at  cards, 
and  “wantonly  persisting  iu  the  same,” 
would  be  found  other  items  supposed  to 
have  interest  as  indicating  the  progress  of 
the  colony — a statement  ax  one  time  relative 
to  the  increase  of  Mistress  Pimple’s  pigs, 
and  at  another  that  Ensign  Lumpkiu  had 
killed  a wild  beast,  whether  rabbit,  or  cata- 
mount, or  one  of  the  “ lyons  roaring  exceed- 
ingly”  (which,  another  early  record  states, 
peopled  our  forests),  was  not  specified. 

In  this  volume  I came  upon  the  first  trace 
of  which  I was  in  search — a scrap  from 


vision,  or  woman  vanished  away,  as  though 
the  ground  did  open  to  receive  her,  or  she 
had  suddenly  been  drawn  up  into  the  air.” 

Under  two  different  dates  subsequent  to 
this,  the  “ strange,  tall  woman”  was  men- 
tioned again.  Once  as  having  been  seen 
walkiug  alone  by  the  river-side,  by  Fight- 
the-good-fight-gf-faith  White’s  children,  who 
were  watching  cows  in  the  meadow ; and 
again  by  Goody  Pococke,  who  was  searching 
for  herbs  and  simples ; “ and  the  said  Goody 
Pococke,  as  well  as  the  children,  being  strict- 
ly interrogated  by  me,  testify  that  the  said 
tall,  strange  woman  wore  the  scarlett  cloke 
abovesaid  ; that  her  face  was  dark,  and  her 
eyes  and  eyebrows  exceedingly  black;  that 
when  she  saw  them,  she  frowned  in  a fearful 
raauner,  aud  turning  about,  proceeded  a lit- 
tle way  down  the  river,  aud  then  presently 
vanished  away.  The  children  took  her  for 
an  Indian  squaw,  who  slipped  away  in  a 
caunow  hidden  under  the  bank ; but  Goody 
Pococke  hath  it  upon  her  mind  that  it  was 
some  manifestation  of  the  Deuil,  conjured 
up  by  the  Blackamore  gerlp  pertaining  to 
; Mr.  Deepegrove,  who  is  well  known  to  be 
! given  to  divers  uncouth  and  heathenish 
i practices ; for  the  appearance,  saith  she,  had 
its  face  black  aud  manuish,  aud  the  phis- 
cike  which  she  made  from  the  herbs  gather- 
ed that  day  had  not  its  accustomed  virtue, 
being  rather  injuriose  and  dangerouso.  All 
of  which  I have  layed  before  Mr.  Deepe- 
grove as  magistrate;  but  he  maketh  light 
of  the  whole  matter,  saying  that  Goody  Po- 
cocke was  doubtless  in  her  cups,  so  that  she 
gathered  jimson  weed  for  boneset,  and  that 
the  children  had  most  seemingly  the  right 
; of  it,  for  that  not  unfrequently  Indians  do 


some  London  paper  giving  the  news  at 
which  my  friend  the  preceptor  had  already 
hinted,  that  Sir  Tristram  Deepegrove  had 
fled,  as  it  was  snpposed,  beyond  seas,  thus 
evading  the  warrant  of  arrest  as  a malig- 
nant which  was  issued  against  him.  The 
town-clerk  could  not  let  such  an  incident 
pass  without  comment. 

Under  this  entry  was  the  following  item, 
remarkable  only  for  its  juxtaposition  with 
the  foregoing : 

“This  day  our  pastor,  the  very  Revd.  Re- 
solv’d Deepegrove,  is  returned  from  a long 
and  painfull  journey  to  the  Bay  for  supplies 
for  the  colonists.  And  shortlie  after  his  en- 
trance into  the  village,  a strange,  tall  wom- 
an, in  a red  cloath  cloke,  the  hood  thereof 
drawn  closely  about  her  face,  was  met  by 
Experience  Pickles,  spinster,  at  the  edge  of 
the  towne.  The  daylight  having  declined, 
she  could  not  plainly  see  her  countenance ; 
and  she  passing  so  swiftly,  she  did  at  first ' 
take  her  for  a specter  or  a vision,  and  was  1 
much  afriglited ; but  turning  presently 
about,  she  saw  her  stand  upon  the  steppes 
of  the  minister’s  house,  when  suddeuly  there  j 
was  a flash  of  great  light,  and  the  specter, 


adventure  themselves  so  near  the  settlement 
as  the  river,  and  he  will  not  that  further  in- 
quisition be  made.” 

In  this  entry  of  Witness  Trimmer’s  I found 
the  first  reference  to  Voudoo  Violet,  and 
with  it  an  explanation  of  the  uncanny  name 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  paths  in  the  village 
—one  leading  under  the  low  cliffs  along  the 
river.  It  was  so  retired  and  beautiful  that 
the  worn-out  appellation  of  Lovers’  Lane 
would  have  seemed  most  natural ; but  from 
time  immemorial  it  had  been  known  to  the 
dwellers  in  Deepegrove  as  Witch  Walk. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“IN  MY  LADY’S  CHAMBER.” 

The  house  in  which  I had  taken  up  my 
abode  for  the  summer  was,  so  good  Mrs. 
Hailstone  informed  me,  one  of  great  interest 
to  antiquarians  on  account  of  a secret  stair- 
case which  had  lately  been  discovered,  the 
family  having  resided  in  the  house  for  many 
years  with  no  suspicion  of  its  existence. 
One  day  a tall  but  light  piece  of  antique 
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furniture  was  moved  from  its  place,  and  a 
narrow  door  was  discovered  with  a stair- 
case  leading  upward  to  a small  space  board- 
ed off  in  the  attic  between  the  chimney  and 
the  sloping  roof.  There  was  not  room  to 
stand  erect  in  it,  but  plenty  for  reclining, 
and  there  were  evidences  that  a conch  had 
been  placed  here.  A lantern  hang  upon  a 
nail,  and  on  the  floor  beneath  there  was  a 
stain,  as  thongh  ink  had  been  spilled,  show- 
ing plainly  that  the  occupant  of  this  strange 
lair  had  passed  away  his  time  in  writing. 
The  room  below  from  which  the  secret  stair- 
case led  was  the  best  in  the  house,  and  was 
known  as“  My  Lady’s  Chamber” — why,  e veil 
Mrs.  Hailstone  herself,  who  had  a reason  for 
almost  every  thing,  could  not  tell ; “ for  sure- 
ly,” she  would  say,  “there  never  were  any 
lords  or  ladies  in  this  country.”  The  room 
was  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  the  presence  of 
hooks  and  rings  seemed  to  imply  that  it  had 
once  been  hung  with  tapestry.  The  toilet- 
table  which  guarded  the  hidden  door  was  the 
only  piece  that  remained  of  the  original  fur- 
nishing, but  th<?  mirror  was  of  such  size,  the 
wood-work  so  exquisitely  inlaid,  and  its  en- 
tire design  so  pure  and  artistic,  as  to  argue  its 
European  workmanship,  though  the  casters 
which  enabled  it  to  be  easily  moved  about 
were  rudely  fitted,  and  seemed  to  be  of  home 
manufacture.  One  of  the  first  settlers  had 
evidently  brought  it  with  him  from  his  En- 
glish home.  As  I glanced  over  the  list  of 
names,  I saw  but  one  that  seemed  iu  any 
way  congruous  with  aristocratic  belong- 
ings— that  of  Resolv’d  Deepegrove ; and  an 
entry  of  Witness  Trimmer’s,  which  I came 
across  somewhat  later,  gave  proof  that  the 
toilet-table,  and  probably  the  house,  had 
once  belonged  to  him.  The  record  stated 
that  “Weop-not  Billings,  Blacksmith,  hav- 
ing charged  twice  in  the  matter  of  a set  of 
rowlers  for  a toilet  for  Mr.  Deepegrove,  was 
fiued  10  sliilliug.” 

The  discovery  of  the  secret  door,  stair- 
case, and  closet  under  the  roof  so  stirred  up 
the  family  that  a system  of  souuding  of 
walls,  sawing  of  panels,  and  takiug  up  of 
floors  was  at  once  instituted  to  see  what 
other  secrets  the  old  house  could  be  made 
to  divulge,  the  only  important  result  being 
the  finding  of  a trap-door  in  the  floor  of  a 
dark  closet  opening  out  of  My  Lady’s  Cham- 
ber, which  revealed  a continuation  of  the 
staircase,  a sort  of  steep  ladder  following 
the  great  chimney,  by  which  one  could  easi- 
ly drop  into  the  cellar.  Here  there  wTere 
evidences  of  an  under-ground  passage  lead- 
ing to  a natural  cave  just  under  the  cliffs, 
whose  opening  was  passed  by  Witch  Walk. 
The  family  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  these 
traces  of  accommodations  for  another  set  of 
occupants  entirely  independent  and  possi- 
bly beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  recognized 
householders,  and  many  were  the  conject- 
ures raised  as  to  what  all  this  could  mean. 


I suspected  that  the  lair  had  had  a noble  oe- 
cupaut.  for  whom,  perhaps,  it  was  originally 
planned  and  bnilt,  and  I was  sure  now  that 
the  “ strange  tall  woman”  whose  walks  by 
the  river-side  had  given  that  promenade  its 
disreputable  name  was  no  other  than  the 
fugitive  Cavalier,  Sir  Tristram  Deepegrove. 

The  next  link  in  my  chain  of  romance  lay 
between  the  leaves  of  the  town  records,  in 
the  guise  of  a small,  thin  book  formed  of 
sheets  of  pale  blue  paper  folded  down  to 
! carte-de-vitrite  size  and  stitched  clumsily  to- 
gether with  coarse  black  thread.  It  was  the 
private  diary  of  Witness  Trimmer,  Towne 
Clarke.  Its  presence  among  the  records  was 
accounted  for  by  an  indorsement  over  the 

■ signature  of  the  clerk  of  the  General  Court, 

; stating  that  it  bad  been  used  as  evidence 

in  the  trial  for  witchcraft  of  Violet,  servant 
( of  Mr.  Resolv’d  Deepegrove,  of  the  towne  of 
Deepegrove,  on  the  Connecticut. 

The  little  book  seemed  to  have  originated 
in  a lack  of  employment,  and  was  a sad 
voucher  for  the  statement  that  “ Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.” 
Some  physical  defect  appeared  to  have  de- 
barred Witness  Trimmer  from  out-of-door 
occupations  and  sports ; the  keeping  of  the 
public  journal  filled  but  a small  portion  of 
his  time,  and  the  rest,  he  stated,  he  gave  to 
the  perusal  of  godly  and  sober  books,  mostly 
from  the  library  of  Mr.  Deepegrove.  These 
books  related  to  the  history  of  witchcraft 
as  it  had  just  manifested  itself  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  his  mind,  shriveled  and 
deformed,  as  his  body  probably  was,  reveled 
in  the  grotesque  and  the  horrible.  It  feast- 
ed on  the  weird  and  terrible  manifestations, 
to  the  truth  of  which  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  the  Church  was  given,  until,  little 
by  little,  it  exchanged  the  real  for  the  unreal 
world,  and  the  conviction  pressed  itself  upon 
him  that  lie,  Witness  Trimmer,  was  bewitch- 
ed. A hallucination  almost  as  unfortunate, 
and  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  darker  species 
of  insanity,  had  preceded  it.  Lattice  Deepe- 
grove was  the  most  beautiful  aud  by  far  the 
most  attractive  girl  iu  the  colony,  aud  Wit- 
ness Trimmer,  looking  up  from  dissertations 
on  the  black-art,  as  he  sat  in  her  father’s 
library,  saw  the  fair  enchantress  flit  before 
him,  and  was  more  truly  lie  witched  than  he 
afterward  imagined  himself  to  be.  He  was 
not  the  only  one  fascinated  by  the  sorcery 
of  her  beauty ; it  had  its  effect  on  nearly 
I every  un  wedded  man  in  the  settlement — :a 
witchery  of  which  her  father  could  not  have 
beeu  entirely  unconscious,  for, 

“ Meek  as  she  sits  in  meeting-time. 

The  godly  minister 
Notes  well  the  spell  that  doth  compel 
The  young  men’s  eyes  to  her." 

j There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  displeased, 
though  in  all  his  congregation  there  was 
none  whose  attraction  could  cause  a thrill 

■ of  pride  in  the  breast  of  Resolv’d  Deepegrove. 
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before  she  was  yet  come  in  sight,  I was 
ware  of  her  approach  hy  shiverings  in  my 
hack,  twitching  of  the  legs,  feebleness  in 
the  knees,  loathing  of  the  stomach,  a sud- 
den bigness  of  the  hart  so  that  I was  like 
to  choke,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  megrims 
in  the  head,  or  such  like  disorders.” 

As  he  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
be  loved  in  vain,  the  sweet  delirium  gave 
place  to  a gloomy  and  more  serious  mental 
disorder.  He  began  to  see  sights  and  hear 
sounds  nnseen  and  unheard  hy  others,  and 
for  which  he  could  give  no  explanation. 
Sometimes,  as  he  read  alone  in  the  library, 
he  heard  phantom  steps  mounting  and  de- 
scending stairs  where  no  stairs  were,  and 
once,  to  assure  himself  whence  the  souud 
came,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  china  clos- 
et, “whereupon  there  was  a scrambling  in 
the  wall  nigh  unto  the  chimney,  and  pres- 
ently the  Blackamore  gerle  did  appear  at 
the  door,  and  questioned  if  I had  heard 
aught;  to  whom  I answered,  stoutly,  Nay, 
having  in  mind  that  Scripture,  * Resist  the 
devill,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,’  and  being 
determined  not  to  give  place  to  the  adver- 
sary.” Sometimes  he  would  stand  late  at 
night  staring  up  at  the  dimity  curtains 
which  softened  the  light  that  streamed, 
pure  and  holy  as  from  a lamp  of  alabaster, 
through  the  windows  of  Lettice  Deepe- 
grove’s  chamber,  and  here,  in  spite  of  biting 
wind  and  driving  snow,  his  blood  would  boil 
to  his  cheeks  if  her  shadow  traced  its  sil- 
houette upon  them.  But  here,  too,  the  spell 
of  the  evil  one  was  upon  him,  for  twice  he 
distinctly  saw  the  shadow  of  a tall  mau,  and 
that  not  of  Mr.  Deepegrove  or  of  any  one 
that  be  knew,  cast  upon  the  cnrtain  ; and 
once — horror  of  horrors — this  fiendish  shade 
threw  its  long  spectral  arm  (probably  exag- 
gerated from  the  position  of  the  light) 
arouud  Lettice’s  shadowy  form. 

Such  a state  of  mind  could  not  exist  for 
any  time  in  such  a man  as  Mr.  Witness  Trim- 
mer without  coming  under  the  observation 
of  others.  Mr.Praisever  Pococke,  Phisition 
and  Chirugeon,  finding  the  case  beyond  his 
medical  skill,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him 
plainly  that  he  was  bewitched.  At  the 
same  time  the  current  of  popular  opinion  : 
seemed  to  set  more  decidedly  against  Violet ; j 
for  in  the  towTu  record,  under  dates  corre-  \ 
sponding  to  the  last  pages  of  the  private 
diary,  there  were  numerous  complaints  en- 
tered against  her  odd  pranks,  culminating 
at  last  in  an  account  of.  a trial  before  the 
General  Court  for  witchcraft. 

The  principal  accusation  against  the  un- 
fortunate creature  was  that  “Mr.  Witness 
Trimmer,  by  her  wicked  arts,  on  the  lift  day 
of  may,  in  the  year  abovesaid,  and  divers 
other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  aft- 
er, was,  and  is,  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  con- 1 
sumed,  wasted,  and  tormented,  for  which  the 
plaintifc  come  th  to  be  damnify  eel.” 


New  England  was  uot  yet  ripe  for  the 
witchcraft  tragedy.  Mr.  Deepegrove  him- 
self defended  the  poor  girl,  bringing  to  the 
case  ability  of  no  mean  order ; and,  not  con- 
tent with  simply  clearing  her,  on  the  close 
of  the  trial  brought  on  a case  of  “ defama- 
cion  aud  slauuder  against  the  above-mco- 
cioned  Mr.  Falce  Witness  Trimmer,  in  the 
matter  of  fourty  pound,”  asserting  that  he 
had  used  “deceipt,”  and  that  he  would  pres- 
ently prove  him  to  be  a “ foresworn,  lying 
kuaue making  good  his  assertion,  too,  as  it 
would  seem  from  the  verdict,  copied  with 
great  care  in  the  town-clerk’s  own  band : 
“The  Court  baue  ordered  vpon  the  case, 
impi'imiSy  that  the  plaiutife  is  to  have  satis- 
faction to  the  amount  named,  for  his,  the 
defendant’s,  illegal,  injurious,  aud  unjust 
troubling  and  molesting  of  Lettice  Deepe- 
grove, gentlewoman,  in  the  matter  of  the 
shadow  upon  her  curtain ; .item,  that  the 
said  Witness  Trimmer  shall  acknowledge 
his  fault  publickly  in  what  place  soever  the 
said  Mr.  Deepegrove  shall  determine,  adding 
uuto  his  confession  the  words,  In  all  of 
which  I,  the  said  Falce  Witness  Trimmer, 
did  sinfully  aud  wickedly  speake ; and  item, 
that  the  said  defeudaut  is  to  pay  the  charge 
of  the  present  suite,  w’hicli  is  9 shilling  six- 
pence, and  10  shilling  for  Waitstill  Warner, 
yeoman,  sometime  of  Tougliende,  his  attend- 
ance att  the  this  present  Court  as  attorney 
for  the  prisoner,  all  of  the  said  fines  and  fees 
to  be  payed  in  curraut  siluer  money,  or  in 
calves  and  cheeses  or  butter  from  his  moth- 
er’s dairy,  and  that  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be;  and  item,  the  prisoner,  in  further 
penalty  for  his  falce  oath,  is  sentenced  to 
forfeit  the  title  of  a gentleman,  being  no 
more  called  Mr.y  but  simply  Falce  Witness 
Trimmer,  giving  up  likewise  all  right  and 
title  to  that  part  of  his  name  heretofore  go- 
ing before  the  words  Falce  Witness.  In 
testimony  w hereunto  I have  this  day  set 
the  seal  of  the  Generali  Court.” 

Thus  ended  the  first  scene  in  the  tragedy. 
I was  now  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  town-clerk  had  written  out  so  mb 
nutely  his  heavy  penalty.  The  page  upon 
which  this  copy  appeared  was  worn  almost 
to  obliteration  ; on  reading  farther  in  the 
record  I became  convinced  that  the  man  so 
disgraced  consulted  it  at  least  daily,  that  his 
mind  might  be  wrought  up,  whenever  prop- 
er occasion  should  preseut,  to  a terrible  re- 
venge of  bis  humiliation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“ TIIE  WONDER  OF  FYKR.” 

Tiie  first  entry  of  any  consequence  in  the 
Deepegrove  town  records,  after  the  remark- 
able report  of  the  trial  of  the  clerk,  was  one 
of  great  political  importance,  being  the  an- 
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uouucement  that  on  “ the  fiffc  of  June, 
1661,  Charles  the  Second,  Kinge  of  England, 
Scotland,  ffrance,  and  Ireland,  &c.,  was  Sol- 
emnly Proclaimed  Att  Plymouth  in  New 
England.” 

The  accession  of  King  Charles  could  hard- 
ly have  been  received  with  pleasure  by  more 
than  one  family  in  Deepegrove,  but  Witness 
Trimmer,  for  a wonder,  refrained  from  any 
comment  upon  it;  he  seemed  more  interest- 
ed in  the  departure,  which  he  recorded  im- 
mediately beneath  it,  of  Lettice  Deepegrove 
for  England : 44  Whereat  I doe  not  greatly 
marvel,  she  being  ever  prodigious  prag- 
matical” (that  is,  fond  of  sight-seeing),  “in- 
somuch that  I have  oftimes  wondered  that 
she  could  abide  so  contentedly  and  happily 
under  her  father’s  roof,  taking  no  part  in 
the  sports  of  the  younger  sort,  but  gravely 
and  soberly  supplying  the  place  which  her 
mother  hath  long  since  left  vacant,  well 
chusing  another  world  to  the  hypocrisy  and 
cruelties  which,  without  doubt,  she  suffered 
in  this.  But  I doe  here  record  that  I have 
no  grudge,  malice,  or  ill-will  whatsoever  to- 
ward Lettice  Deepegrove.  I do  wish  her 
all  joye  and  pleasance  in  the  goodlie  land  to 
which  she  has  gone,  praying  ever  that  those 
joyes  may  not  endanger  her  soulle’s  salva- 
tion, and  thanking  Him  who  hath  doubtless 
called  her  away  from  beholding  the  judg- 
ments which  He  will  shortly  visit  upon  oth- 
er members  of  her  familie.” 

The  last  part  of  this  remarkable  volume 
of  records  was  devoted  to  notices  of  inten- 
tion to  marry,  and  certificates  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony.  Each  of  these 
occupied  a separate  page,  the  reason  seem- 
ing to  be  that  the  clerk  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  copy  the  documents,  but  had 
simply  stitched  the  original  paper  into  the 
book,  indorsing  its  authenticity  over  his 
own  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  town. 
One  of  these  notices  of  intention  interested 
me  by  the  number  of  indorsements  upon  its 
margin  and  back,  under  different  dates  and 
in  various-colored  inks.  I did  not  at  first 
notice  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties, 
for  the  instrument  proper  was  in  a pale 
brown  ink  ; and,  though  entire,  an  attempt 
appeared  to  have  been  made  at  some  time 
to  destroy  it  by  fire,  for  the  entire  surface 
was  scorched  and  the  edges  burned.  The 
first  indorsement,  under  a date  several  years 
previous  to  the  trial  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  read  as  follows : 

44  This  is  to  certify  that,  while  blowing 
the  conch  shell  to  call  the  people  unto  the 
pnblick  worship  of  God,  I,  Witness  Trimmer,  ( 
took  knowledge  of  a parcel  of  boys  and  j 
gerles  upon  the  meeting-house  steppes,  en- 
deavoring to  spy  into  the  cage  of  wire  iu 
the  which  it  is  our  wont  to  post  all  warn- 
ings of  intent  to  marrie;  and  having  dis- 
persed the  assembly,  I did,  in  accordance 
with  my  duty,  open  the  aforesaid  cage  to 


take  from  it  the  aboue-mencioned  instru- 
ment. Whereupon,  to  my  great  bewilder- 
ment, I found  naught  but  this  present  bit 
of  blank  paper,  and  was  miuded  to  cast  it 
from  me  as  the  uuscemly  geste  of  some  mad 
fellow ; but  Mr.  Deepegrove,  coming  present- 
ly that  way,  warned  me  that  in  such  act  I 
might,  with  reason,  be  impeeched  for  non- 
fulfilment  of  duty,  I having  solemnly  s worne 
to  faithfully  place  upon  record  each  aud 
every  paper  found  in  this  box.  I do  there- 
fore certify  that  this  present  hath  been 
duly  exhibited  the  required  number  of 
Lord’s  days  before  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  in  the  place,  and  after  the 
manner  (in  the  matter  of  inteution  to  mar- 
rie), iu  the  Statute  made  and  provided.” 
Signed,  sealed,  dated,  etc. 

A corresponding  entry  further  on  show- 
ed that  among  the  certificates  of  marriage 
handed  him  by  the  Rev.  Deepegrove  a blauk 
leaf  had  also  beeu  found.  If  the  indorse- 
ment that  Accompanied  the  foregoing  was 
peculiar,  the  one  which  I now  read  was 
startling.  It  bore  a date  some  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  accession  of  Charles  II. : 

44  And  now  cometh  Mr.  Resolv’d  Deepe- 
grove, and  maketh  inquisition  in  the  matter 
of  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  saith  he,  hath  been  regularly  en- 
tered in  these  records,  and  prayeth  that  a 
certify ed  copy  of  the  same  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  his  daughter  in  England,  to  her  aid- 
ing and  abetting  in  the  securiug  to  her  son 
of  the  estates  of  her  husband,  now  lately  de- 
ceased. And  no  such  record  appearing,  the 
said  Mr.  Resolv’d  Deepegrove  counselled 
that  the  blank  leaves  of  this  record  be  layed 
upon  the  fyer,  lest  some  naughty  persons 
should  be  minded  to  inscribe  their  names  or 
those  of  others  thereupon,  aud  so  errors  aud 
mischiefs  do  creepe  in.  And  Major  Pyn- 
cheou  having  ordered  the  same  to  be  done,  it 
was  done,  and  whether  by  coujuracion  with 
the  diu ill  or  by  other  means,  there  immedi- 
atly  appeared  upon  these  blank  leaves,  writ 
by  the  fingers  of  the  fiame,  the  notice  of  in- 
tention and  the  certificate  of  marriage  be- 
tween Sir  Tristram  Deepegrove,  Bart.,  of 
Deepegrove,  England,  and  Lettice  Deepe- 
grove, gentlewoman,  of  Deepegrove  Colony 
of  Massachusetts,  which  they  now  beare,  and 
which  the  Worshipful  Major  Pyncheou  did 
snatch  from  the  fiaines  before  they  had  oth- 
er power  over  them.” 

The  certificate  represented  the  Rev.  Re- 
solv’d Deepegrove  as  having  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  bore  a rude  representation 
of  a violet  as  witness.  The  papers  were 
further  indorsed  as  having  been  copied  ac- 
cording to  request,  and  the  copies  forwarded 
to  Lady  Lettice  Deepegrove. 

At  last  the  secret  was  out,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  Witness  Trimmer  in 
particular,  could  ill  brook  the  disclosure 
that  a Cavalier  of  the  bluest  blood,  and 
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probably  of  the  same  type  of  character  as  the 
elegant,  accomplished,  and  profligate  Roch- 
ester, or  even  of  the  witty,  adventurous, 
and  unscrupulous  Buckingham,  had  been 
secreted  during  the  entire  rule  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate in  the  house  of  their  pastor ; and, 
bitterest  fact  of  all,  and  the  one  against 
which  most  of  rancor  and  spite  was  launch- 
ed, that  this  elegant  profligate  had  wedded 
during  the  first  days  of  his  stay  the  pride 
of  the  settlement,  who  had  all  the  time  re- 
ceived the  attentions  of  the  youth  of  the 
colony  “ as  though  she  had  righte  thereunto 
as  a guileless  and  vertuons  mayd,  and  were 
not  legally  and  lawfully,  that  is,  after  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  though  spuriously, 
subtly,  deceiptfully,  and  grievously  against 
the  spirit  of  the  same,  contracted,  married, 
and  wedded.” 

The  real  culprits  were  beyond  their  reach, 
but  the  father  and  minister  who  had  so 
gravely  betrayed  them  was  still  in  their 
power.  Charles  II.  was  restored ; they  could 
not  therefore  arrest  their  victim  for  harbor- 
ing the  political  fugitive,  and  once  again  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  was  brought  forward. 
Mr.  Deepegrove,  at  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation held  in  his  own  house,  explained  as 
clearly  as  he  could  that  he  had  tampered 
with  no  arts  of  the  adversary ; that  the  ex- 
pedient which  had  served  him  was  a very 
simple  one,  and  consisted  only  in  the  use  of 
a sympathetic  ink  prepared  by  his  negro 
girl ; that  this  ink  was  chemically  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  would  turn  dark  under  the 
action  of  fire ; but  unless  heat  was  applied, 
would  remain  invisible.  He  felt  that  this 
was  not  the  real  cause  of  their  displeasure ; 
but  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  defense  of  his 
harboring  the  young  man  his  nephew,  who 
had  thrown  himself  without  invitation  upon 
his  mercy,  as  he  knew  that  no  excuse  which 
he  could  offer  would  be  received  by  them. 
It  did  not,  however,  seem  possible  to  him  at 
the  time  to  deliver  up  his  own  blood  to 
death ; and  that  his  acts,  meaning  the  mar- 
riage and  its  concealment,  subsequent  to  af- 
fording an  asylum  to  the  young  Cavalier, 
were  only  such  as  any  devoted  father  among 
them  would  perform  for  the  child  he  loved. 
The  case  was  referred  for  settlement  to  the 
General  Court  at  Boston,  and  Mr.  Deepe- 
grove was  conveyed  to  that  city  for  a trial 
which  was  destined  not  to  take  place,  as  he 
was  assisted  before  the  time  set  for  it  in 
making  his  escape  to  England.  Arrived  at 
his  destination,  he  sent  Violet  money,  with 
directions  to  place  herself  under  the  care 
of  a sea-captain  who  would  be  in  Boston  at 
a certain  day,  and  would  bring  her  to  her 
friends.  When  the  letter  arrived  in  Deepe- 
grove, Violet  was  no  longer  there,  and  it  was 
accordingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Witness 
Trimmer,  and  filed  with  the  town  papers. 
The  bolt  which  had  glanced  aside  from  the 
head  of  the  prominent  man  had  fallen  upon 
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that  of  the  obscure  and  friendless  negro 
girl,  and  Violet  was  in  jail  awaiting  trial 
for  the  second  time  as  a witch.  That  she 
had  been  cleared  once  of  such  au  accusation 
would  only  count  against  her,  now  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  in  a more  disordered  and  fever- 
ish state ; only  the  match  of  circumstance 
was  needed  now  to  set  into  terrible  explo- 
sion the  wide-spread  mines  of  superstition, 
of  which  Witness  Trimmer’s  darkened  mind 
was  only  a type.  If  Resolv’d  Deepegrove 
could  have  foreseen  the  result,  he  would 
have  cut  off  his  right  hand  rather  than  have 
thrown  suspicion  upon  Violet  by  assigning 
to  her  the  manufacture  of  the  mystical  ink. 
I have,  perhaps,  already  quoted  too  largely 
from  the  records,  bat  I can  not  forbear  mak- 
ing one  more  transcript — that  of  Violet’s 
indictment : 

fin  the year©  of  the  R&fgne 

Province  qf  V of  our  Souaigne  Lord  Charle* 
Massachusetts  Bay , ) II.  by  the  Grace  of  God  ot 
tn  j England  Scotland  (franco  and 

New  England,  / Ireland  King  Defender  of  the 

C Fayth  etc. 

The  Jurors  for  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  present, 
that  one  Violet,  spinster,  blackamore,  and  of  New 
Spain,  the  Barbadoes,  or  some  other  heathen  country, 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Resolv’d  Deepegrove,  sometime 
minister  in  Deepegrove  in  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
wilfully,  maliciously,  and  feloniously,  a covenant  with 
the  Devil  did  make ; and  signed  the  Devil’s  book  and 
received  as  wages  a Gaily  pot  of  Devil’s  ink,  consenting 
to  serve  and  worship  him,  and  promising  to  be  his  both 
body  and  sou),  here  and  hereafter ; by  which  diabolical 
covenant  the  said  Violet  is  become  a detestable  witch, 
having  certain  detestable  arts  called  witchcrafts  and 
sorceries,  wickedly  and  injuriously  used,  practised, 
and  exercised  at  and  within  the  said  towne  of  Deepe- 
grove aforesaid,  in,  upon,  and  against  the  towne  rec- 
ords, causing  certain  blank  leaves  when  layed  upou 
the  fyer  suddenly  to  become  written  upon  without 
visible  cause,  means,  or  agency.  The  abovesaid  Re- 
solv’d Deepegrove  at  examination  had  in  the  aforesaid 
towne  having  testifyed,  acknowledged,  and  confessed 
that  he  used  the  said  Devil’s  ink  which  the  said  Violet 
gave  him,  it  being  white,  which  is  contrary  to  nature 
and  conflrmeth  its  authorship,  the  Devil  so  working 
that  that  which  is  wrong  doth  appear  right,  and  that 
which  is  black  white.  And  the  said  Resolv’d  Deepe- 
grove having  fled,  departed,  and  absconded  these  prov- 
inces. All  this  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  against  the  form 
of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

Endorsed  Ezrkikl  Tootuakeb,  Forman. 

How  many  terrible  crimes — selfish  brutali- 
ty, frivolous  feigning,  blight  of  burning  pas- 
sion, cold  cruelty,  heartless  unfaith,  deliber- 
ate foulness  of  sensuality,  or  blackness  of 
reveuge — are  daily  committed  in  the  name 
of  Love!  It  was  a great  love  for  a sweet 
and  gentle  girl  that,  compressed  in  a soul 
too  small  for  so  mighty  a passion,  had  turned 
to  revenge,  and  had  driven  Witness  Trim- 
mer relentlessly  on  until  its  work  was  ac- 
complished, and  Violet  lay  in  a felon’s  cell 
awaiting  a trial  of  whose  verdict  and  sen- 
tence there  was  no  doubt.  And  Witness 
Trimmer,  as  he  jogged  homeward  to  await 
the  time  appointed  for  the  trial,  confessed 
to  himself  that  the  revenge  was  sweet. 

Instead  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
thought  would  come,  there  was  a vague 
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feeliug  of  unrest.  A great  mint  of  doubt 
enshrouded  him ; he  was  dogged  by  an  un- 
easy conscience.  He  had  wished  that  Vio- 
let should  meet  the  just  doom  of  her  own 
evil  deeds,  not  that  she  should  be  the  vic- 
tim of  his  private  spite;  and  since  the  re- 
cent revelations  had  swept  away  all  the 
weight  of  the  mysterious  circumstances  in 
the  past,  be  began  to  wonder  if  something 
might  not  explain  even  this  “ wonder  of 


be  needed  at  the  Bay,  a foreign  letter  was 
placed  in  his  hand.  His  heart-  gave  a great 
throb,  for  he  knew  the  angular  band  of  Lat- 
tice Deepe grove,  modeled  so  carefully  after 
bia  own  long  ago  in  the  little  school -room 
in  England.  How  often  ho  felt  the  dicker 
of  the  pulse  in  the  little  blue- veined  wrist 
as  he  guided  the  unskillful  fingers  in  the 
difficult  curve  of  the  D ! He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  break  the  coronet-impressed  seal 
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f.yer.”  He  wished  that  the  interval  before 
Violet's  trial  was  not  so  long,  t hat  she  might 
he  convicted  arid  executed  before  any  thing 
should  occur  to  weaken  his  faith  in  her 
guilt,  his  condition  of  mind  being  just  that 
in  which  he  “ would  not  play  false,  and  yet 
would  wrongly  win/'  The  struggle  went 
oo  for  several  days.  At  length,  ns  the  time 
was  drawing  near  when  his  testimony  would 


in  the  presence  of  any  one,  and  he  hurried 
away  to  the  cool  retirement  of  his  mother's 
spring  house.  A little  brook  entered  the 
room  at  owe  side,  made  its  circuit  in  a chan- 
nel prepared  for  it,  cooling  in  its  way  a 
scute  of  capacious  milk  pans,  standing  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  and  making  its 
exit  at  a place  some  what  lower  in  grade,  but 
not  far  from  its  entrance.  He  sat  down  oil 
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the  elevated  islaud  centre,  and  read  eager- 
ly. A slight  noise  at  the  wooden-barred  win- 
dow disturbed  him,  and  a shadow  fell  upon 
the  letter.  The  green  eyes  of  a gaunt,  half- 
starved  black  cat  looked  hungrily  through 
the  grating  at  the  milk  below.  It  had  been 
Lettice  Deepe grove’s  pet,  but  had  left  the 
deserted  house,  and  was  now  as  savage  and 
fierce  as  a wild-cat.  Remembering  how,  as 
a kitten,  she  would  roll  it  into  a soft  round 
ball,  and  deposit  it  mischievously  in  one  of 
her  father’s  broad-flapped  pockets,  or  even 
iu  his  reverend  hat,  witnessing  with  child- 
ish merriment  the  good  man’s  surprise  on 
feeling  the  creature  upon  his  carefully  curl- 
ed wig,  Witness  Trimmer  rose  to  admit  and 
feed  it.  The  frightened  animal,  misunder- 
standing the  action,  gave  a wild  leap,  and 
disappeared.  The  thought  that  the  famil- 
iars of  witches  sometimes  appeared  under 
the  guise  of  black  cats  crossed  his  mind, 
and  he  returned  to  his  letter  with  a shudder. 

“It  irks  me,”  Lettice  Deepegrove  said, 
“that  my  father  should  have  returned  with- 
out that  poor  child  Violet,  and  I feare  me 
much  that  she  may  become  entangled  in 
some  mischief  in  the  matter  .of  the  ink 
wherewith  my  certificate  was  writ.  It  be- 
ing no  uncommon  thing  that, when  anyone 
hath  discovered  one  of  the  forces  of  nature 
or  uses  of  science  heretofore  unknown  to 
mankind,  presently  there  is  raised  a great 
hue  and  cri  of  witchcraft,  and  that  in  mat- 
ters the  most  simple  and  guileless  of  evil 
either  in  their  nature  or  tendency.  There- 
fore I have  thought  best  to  certify  thee  that 
the  writing  was  not  mode  with  ink  prepared 
by  auy  subtlety  of  man’s  device  or  charm 
of  spirit  or  demon,  being  traced  in  the  pur- 
est and  freshest  of  milk;  and  I do  beg  of 
thee  to  make  trial  of  the  same,  that  proof 
may  be,  if  at  auy  time  need  doe  arise,  of  the 
iunocency  of  such  writing.  And  I doe  pray 
thee,  Witness  Trimmer,  by  the  good  affec- 
tion which  thou  didst  formerly  profess  for 
me,  if  there  be  any  honor,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  that  thou  do  befriend  the  friendless 
and  defeud  the  guiltless,  even  that  poor 
gerle  Violet.” 

There  was  more,  but  this  was  enough,  and 
Witness  Trimmer  fell  upon  his  face,  moan- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  going 
on  within  him.  All  around  him  stood  pans 
of  whitest  milk,  tempting  him  to  make  trial 
whether  this  thing  were  so.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  making  the  experiment,  when 
the  vision  of  the  witch-cat  poisoning  all 
that  pnre  flood  with  her  “evil-eye”  deterred 
him,  and  thrusting  the  letter  iu  his  breast, 
he  went  out  to  another  day  of  doubt  and 
torture.  At  the  close  of  twenty-four  honrs 
the  strain  was  too  intense  to  be  longer 
borne,  and  trimming  a fresh  goose -quill, 
and  providing  himself  with  a sheet  of  his 
whitest  paper,  he  sought  the  spring  house 
again.  Eveu  then  he  prefaced  the  trial 


with  an  hour  of  strong  wrestlfhg  in  prayer, 
during  which  a strange  calm  dawned  upon 
his  half-crazed  brain,  and  the  passage  of 
Scripture,  “ No  man  speaking  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed:  and  no  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  seemed  called  to  his  mind  by 
divine  inspiration.  Violet  had  said  to  him, 
fearlessly,  at  their  last  meeting,  “ The  God 
whom  I serve  is  able  to  deliver  ifie  out  of 
your  hand and  when  he  had  asked,  “ Who 
is  your  Godt”  she  had  repeated  the  name 
of  Christ.  He  would  make  a similar  con- 
fession in  writing,  and  if  he  found  it  traced 
plainly  by  the  fingers  of  the  flame,  he  felt 
that  this  double  assertion  had  Bible  war- 
rant for  the  impossibility  of  its  fiendish 
agency. 

The  victory  over  himself  was  won;  his 
quill  passed  rapidly  over  paper  which  it 
left  as  traceless  as  the  fields  betweeu  the 
dairy  and  the  parsonage  had  lain  in  winter 
mornings,  white  with  the  snow  which  had 
blurred  the  air  as  he  hurried  across  them 
from  his  miduight  scrutiny  of  Lettice  Deepe- 
grove’s  window.  Then,  with  fingers  which 
heeded  not  the  heat,  he  held  the  paper  be- 
fore the  flame  in  his  wide-mouthed  fire-place 
until,  as  though  fresh  from  the  impress  of 
a brand,  there  smoked  upon  it  the  words, 
“Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

All  this  was  written  out  painfully  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  little  diary.  Violet 
was  saved,  it  stated,  “but  so  as  by  fyer, 
being  plucked  as  a brand  from  the  burn- 
ing.” Her  experience  of  the  ocean  in  a 
slave-ship  deterred  her  from  attempting  an- 
other voyage,  and  she  found  a grave  under 
the  violets  in  the  Deepegrove  buryiug- 
gronnd.  I have  transcribed  the  s.tory  fonnd 
iu  Witness  Trimmer’s  records,  thinking  that, 
though  the  tale  is  old,  human  nature  is  the 
same  from  age  to  age,  and  its  moral  of  tol- 
erance in  belief  and  of  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  pres- 
ent day — 

“ For  out  of  the  old  fleldes,  as  men  aaithe, 

Cometh  &1  this  newe  corne  fro  yere  to  yere; 

And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  f&lthe, 

Cometh  al  this  new  science  that  men  lere.” 

I found  bis  grave  yesterday;  it  bore  the 
name  which  the  General  Court  had  con- 
demned him  to  wear,  Falce  Witness  Trim- 
mer, and  the  epitaph,  strangely  Uppropri- 
ate,  though  not  original : 

“He  tryed 

To  lire  without  her,  lik’d  It  not,  and  dyed.” 


GOOD-MORROW. 

Wins*  thus  the  morning  weeps, 

I say,  good  cheer. 

Blue  sky  is  near; 

But  when  the  day  his  rainy  mantle  keeps, 
And  wraps  about  him  till  with  eve  he  sleeps, 
I say  “good-night”  to  sorrow, 

Soon  comes  “good-morrow.” 
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where,  wading  from  bowlder  to  bowlder,  I 
cast  my  spoon  into  the  deep  currents  be- 
tween the  stones  on  the  confines  of  the 
pools,  and  hooked  goggle-eyes  as  fast  as  I 
con  Id  handle  them.  It  seemed  that  every 
crevice  and  pit  in  the  stream’s  bottom  had 
its  swarm  of  these  voracious  fish,  and  .none 
that  I caught  fell  two  ounces  short  of  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  in  weight,  and  ouly  one 
or  two  out  of  the  118  I killed  went  over  that. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  no  reliance  can 
be  put  on  piscatorial  information  obtained 
from  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  a good 
perch  stream,  for  unless  the  fish  will  take 
angle-worms  for  bait — a thing  they  often 
utterly  refuse  to  do — these  people  have  no 
means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  goggle- 
eyes,  and  will  invariably  tell  you  that  none 
are  in  the  stream.  It  is  safe  to  say  .that 
nine -tenths  of  the  smaller  brooklets  from 
the  Lake  Michigan  region  to  that  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  well-stocked  with  the  Po- 
rnotis  rhomboides  during  the  spring  and  ear- 
ly summer  months,  and  a little  practice  and 
careful  observation  will  give  the  angler  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  its  habits  to  direct  him 
in  killing  it.  A light,  narrow  silver  spoon 
tufted  with  the  scarlet  feathers  of  the  car- 
dinal-bird will  generally  attract  the  fish,  but 
you  may  have  to  add  some  brown  feathers, 
and  sometimes  he  will  refuse  every  thing 
but  a small  minnow  of  the  shiner  or  spot- 
tail.  The  goggle -eye  is  a gamer  fish,  in 
proportion  to  his  size,  than  the  bass,  but  he 
is  generally  found  in  narrow  rapids  and  in 
very  small  pools  where  there  is  less  room 
for  sport  than  in  bass-fishing.  Sometimes, 
however,  a spirited  fellow  will  give  you  all 
you  can  attend  to  for  a few  minutes,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  most  skilled  angler 
will  lose  his  fish. 

On  a little  stream  called  Walnut  Creek, 
in  Middle  Indiana,  whither  I go  in  the  sea- 
son to  shoot  wood-ducks  with  the  long-bow, 
a friend  and  I killed  in  three  hours  a string 
of  over  thirty  goggle-eyes,  in  the  rapids  be- 
low the  falls  of  a mill-dam,  with  no  bait  but 
small  fragments  of  a silver-side  fish. 

The  sun-perch  (Pomotis  vulgaris)  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  our  pan  fish.  He  is 
commonly  called  sunfish,  but  the  name  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Seen  in  clear  water,  he 
shines  with  a brilliancy  indescribable,  his 
sides  and  under  line,  of  a red-orauge,  shad- 
ing off  to  golden  yellow,  fairly  flaming  if  the 
sunlight  reaches  him.  His  width  is  about 
three-fifths  of  his  length,  and  his  stiff  spiked 
fins  give  him  a stubborn  appearance  well  in 
accord  with  his  nature.  In  our  brooklets 
his  weight  seldom  exceeds  half  a pound. 
He  will  sometimes  rise  to  a sober  gray  or 
silver-winged  fly  lightly  skittered,  but  usu- 
ally the  bait  must  drop  to  within  a foot  of 
bottom  before  he  will  take  it.  In  any  case 
he  prefers  live  bait,  seeming  to  be  attracted 
to  it  rather  by  scent  than  sight.  In  spring 


this  fish  runs  in  considerable  schools,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  deep  still  eddies.  It 
spawns  in  May,  June,  or  July,  according  to 
latitude,  in  a nest  hollowed  in  the  pebbly 
bottom  of  a stream,  where,  if  the  water  is 
clear,  you  may  see  it  swimming  round  and 
round,  savagely  attacking  and  driving  away 
every  other  tisli  that  approaches.  The  small- 
er sun-perch  will  readily  take  an  angle-worm, 
but  the  larger  ones  refuse ; wherefore  your 
skilled  angler,  with  his  small  minnow  or  sil- 
ver fly,  gets  all  the  fine  fish,  to  the  infinite* 
envy  of  the  urchins  who  follow  him  and 
patiently  drop  their  cotton  lines  and  clum- 
sy hooks  close  in  beside  his  fly  or  minnow, 
hoping  by  some  rare  chance  to  hook  a “ big 
one.”  I recollect  a lad  who  thus  haunted  me 
on  a perch  stream,  and  who  for  a few  brief 
moments  one  day  enjoyed  all  the  anguish 
of  having  actually  landed  a three-quarter- 
pound  sun-perch.  I was  fishing  with  a min- 
now’s tail  for  bait,  aud  the  boy  cast,  as  usual, 
right  across  my  line.  At  this  moment  the 
fish  above  mentioned  struck,  and  in  hand- 
ling him  I got  him  tangled  in  the  boy’s  line. 
Such  a jerk  as  that  ragged  scamp  gave,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  have  landed  a medium- 
sized shark ; and  out  came  my  fish,  line  and 
all,  every  thing  flying  back  over  my  head, 
upon  the  ground  to  my  rear.  The  boy’s  eyes 
dilated  to  nearly  twice  their  normal  size  as 
he  precipitated  himself  bodily  upon  the  fish ; 
but  when  I showed  him  that  my  hook  and 
not  his  was  in  the  perch’s  mouth,  he  "col- 
lapsed wofully  and  sueaked  off.  I laughed 
loudly  at  him,  and  he  troubled  me  no  more. 

The  black  or  blue  bream  ( Ichthelis  incisor ) 
is  a pan  fish,  of  about  the  size  of  the  goggle- 
eye,  which  abounds  in  the  small  brooklets 
of  North  Georgia,  Alabama,  aud  Florida.  I 
have  never  found  it  north  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  Its  habits  are  those  of  the 
red- bellied  perch,  and  at  times  it  takes  the 
common  earth-worm  as  fast  as  presented; 
indeed,  it  never  can  be  relied  upon  to  take 
any  but  live  bait,  and  its  taste  is  exceeding- 
ly capricious  even  when  that  is  offered.  I 
recollect  once,  while  fishing  in  the  Oothca- 
loga  Creek,  in  the  hill  country  of  Cherokee 
Georgia,  I tried  every  bait — fly,  spoon,  etc. 
— that  past  experience  and  the  vexing  per- 
versity of  the  bream  could  bring  to  mind, 
with  no  result,  and  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fish  had  all  left  the 
creek,  when  I came  upon  a negro  boy  who 
had  killed,  with  a short  cane  pole  and  a 
home-made  line,  a string  of  nearly  fifty  large 
bream.  This  made  me  inquisitive  in  the 
extreme,  and  I lost  no  time  in  approaching 
this  ebony-skinned  young  sportsman  with 
questions  of  the  most  leading  character. 

“ What  kind  o’  bait  I use,  masser  f W’y. 
de  was’  nes’,  to  be  suah,”  he  replied  to  one 
interrogatory. 

“And  what  is  was’  nes’t”  I inquired. 

With  a smile  that  had  contempt  and  pity 
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pOSijir*/  ^ the  coihWHtdd  snoopy  vrh,  the^man  hruus  and  the  red  e hub 

rv^Ovn* »if  wiiniorti  *r0ut:<  blue  dish,  ami  eh an-  are  the .’  -fittest  trying  fiMfe  ih  the  irorldj  and 
iiftH  bib#.  v;  a Tul*,\  bosyeW*r^  thebltiobream  surpasses  er<*n  the  boss  wbev> 

.aeeirt:'t'«-»iiopt  'itie.  rleiia^''y]ft:*tliciiry.  that  the.  roagkit!  y>  itli  ^alad.  The  negro 

further  they  gc*  tin?  biller  their  olmutetf  for  cook*  of  the  /South  kfimv  how  to  try  pan  fish 
in  to  pe iTec t ion,  roll irijg  thiMii  in  coarse  corn 

At fbe  faiiu -ItAuses  near  our  brmvka  ox-  ineul  or  em  ked  i-ihe  hpCare  putting  them 
(♦client  l>oar*l  and  lodging*  may  he  had,  with  into  the  butter.  They  urn  brought  to  the  to 
<k  boy  to  gxjido  you,  lor  about  Vt £ or  seven  hKerisp  ami  dry  uut&ulo,  hot  juicy  and  smII 
(UrlJ&r*  per  wee>K  ; or,  ii  you  pilfer  to  root  y/Hh»n.  yometiiw/iv  they  parboil  the  Imp. 

.■Ar»%:i  buttor^ii^a^  t-  bone'timm,  Then  wark  them  into  red  la  with 

rfHin^,J  birewl,  and  mvon  from  the  .country  masht'd  Irish  pot a toe's  and  try  them  Wirv.wn. 
folk,  and  uoc<i  -11  f for  no  hick  .of  id!  the  hr-  In  coiidudiug  this  juipe.r  1 would  n^Hsctr 
♦Unary  Juxurn^t  of  Unvn  life*  arid  at  the  fully  beg  -of  ;uiy  angler  who  may  think  :.  / 

same  lime  enjoy  all  that-  in  iu  th*  i<r*.*;U  *n*  frying  a “ bout*  for  pan  Tk4v  not  if*  do  «#♦ 
j -yable  of  the  free  i-xjmrmnve??  pf  *nwi-iu v with  u view  of  pngliug  at.  Tin 

oxiat/MUN*  *uul mtv»«6dic# ihwl.  killing  njf 4:t Vi-rp^rcH  IsAtl  »H 
A liienri  a mil  I once  fitted  .up  u small  worth  Aotti te  jtaint?  in  ac«jftiri>.  » ‘Slouch4, . 

whf^hdrew  only  a few  inches  r;F  wim  r,  and  can  cv<  ! j»i  bringing  onn  of  those 

wt  U drifted  down  a litfh?  brook  for  many  lit  tie  fellows  to  hwnl . ii>  goed  Mybh  nor  can 
miles^  trayrhug  for  bans  and  goggh>-cyo^  a corcl ims  observer  keep  hciMv  him  nil  the 
stopping  hoH*  ainl  ther«  to  sptmd  a day  at  itfceefcsury  to  xxitr&ifjjik  hi  thm 

*(Him  phmiLsing  pool  ot  stuuy  rapid.  We  spurt  ; hut  idoso  iiurftilim)  tb  ?h<  hnbhs  of 
hmi  with  us  a small  and  the  nocos-j  the li^h  Hiid  the  varying  is)tHhti<vo^<d  \v*  ath 

nary  cook  tug  nte'nmt.th  bud  nt»  pieiusum  party  er  And  tdgAtlit'r-V^i-h  K«m«  i'UMtb 

i«  ijt.  fcream-y ««ht  e;fer  oat|»i>rT<uio4iii  a f gent  experihiehttug  ‘wjtjj ^ kHMVk  f>f  ■,.>■■; 

charmiitg  trip,;  True, /It  coat  soine  lalmr  die^  at,f^  spnous,  HyUl  sopa  gi  vit  lijUi  all  he 
drag  t he  boat  over  thv  fredveht  shoals,  i>«it  ro«j*M?on  maiAlot  tl)y  Aiftiaf lop.  •^••V',' 

Wyery  m*v  pool  wv  discmciyd  more  than  r*-  When  .omee  yon' have  properly  pegdi!  jiah* 
paivt  as  tbrtbo- ■.-eflhrt' ^it  hftd  rnriuiml  to  reach  iug  for  pan  fish,  you  ao*  3iuv.  t<v  get  pothtP 
it.  A bttio  way  up ustnafl  trtlmtury  to  (his  s.hMticjd.iy  fund  of  lhy..svd|^  U Wiligrow  mu 
Stroatru  At  the  tuOHfh  of  which  we  pitched  you  Jar  by  day.  fill  <?very  oibcr  piscatorial 
*»ur  Umt  for  a »lAy>  I ronght  iwy;  first  rrk!  t n>o  d^d  yvi  nf  irvhtdv  Tin* 

♦•huh  xmh  a ily.  The  v*nrcr  »>f  tin  babble  pevch  hrv-ok.  vr.'ii  jo/low  yoo  to 

v A mhnj  ^ VraUpH^)  vtiw  ^uiW  xdyui,J  uuil  I ypuf  husirbw  tod  tsMlV^n  tfc  ii;di«n?<  dry- 
happened  ty  arw  ii  cliufi  rino  and  fiUriki}  tt  ness  nf  office  lafaw* ami  f-h#>'..tyi/jgiug  of  the 
small  ch  ttd  dragori-ify  T»hich  was  tlOalhig  on  nlnd  m the  leaver  *»f  the  greur  plam>tr«es 
the  Ahrfeh  of  a little  ^Hkfl  Artiifg  on  .this  will  ^tay  Sh.'yhM^  .and.  days  aft 

flint,  :1  took  from  my  hooK  * gtiH*  Uyj.titf&oh-  j er  you  liave  put  by  the  r*»d  h.u  the  rtc,a»*oii. 
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FRIEND  BROOK. 

Tmv  down  between  (lit  bills  to  tweet 

uic  at  the  fund, 

The  loping  t>f  thy  beauufal 

abode 

Among  the  pi  DBS  and  tuusHcs  of  yonder  nWiowr 
height, 

\\ her'*  thmi  (IomI  sparkle  into  sotig,  *ftd  tlU  the 
uomh  with  Ught 

The  teaVeller*.  eroding  the  rude  btndgft  dear 
UnHik,  would  never  gu*-.ss. 

From  thy  staid  inovf-m^nt  through  the  fields, 
ihytmmntjtin  fpvtdim?w; 

Thou  wHivderesi  among  v\»e<l*  Kin!  grain  in 
euuitnobpWo 

Most  happy  to  evade  the  gt&ftce  of  umlixmrnihg 
ryes, 

Hut  J have  board  fboe  whi>:pBJ*ing,  rnc  by 

.rHtthVf 4 Friend  Brook,' 

Fob  thud  I am  to  thee;  e<mm  up  to  my  remotest 
nook, 

Aiii)  I will  give  thee  freedom  of  ihe  hospitable 

hUHs 

And  pour  my  freshness  through  thy  life1,  from 
clouds  ami  «pvitigB  and  rills. *’ 

0 happy  soul!  thy  *ot*g  & swief  upon  the 
mountain-side : 

The  tree*  1>c mi  over  thee,  \n  league  to  stay  thy 
dOwwnrd  tide ; 


:sd  t>  Go 
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The  wild  arbtflUA, Hushed  with  Imtte,  trail*  ■ ciiHc.  to  /nukt  appeul 
Fur  brief  dsky*  ami  aftVi  bur.  the  net-wKl  violet*  su.nl. 

‘ . ?•>>;,  ; 

Iiut  not  the  -white wake-robin,  nor  the  wAotf.jftawt  on  thv  brink. 

Nor  any  summer '.flotirfcr  tvhoac  roots  from  thee  r^frchtmicni  Unnlc, 

(’an  ju**l  thmr  with  my  need,  Friend  Brook  ; and  irtrver  auy  bird 
(Jan  trill  such  gratitude  to  thee  as  my  heart  chante  iwdmard. 

No;  mH  the  wikkI  thjruab  singing  in  the  pine- 1 rev*’  twilight  soud'C, 

' A>  if  (mtvhttJf  tik  mvU*ily  the  boutrhe'  loW  timu.rur  ympte--  • 

A lov»;-*nng  eloquent  wi*lt  bivfcks  uf  speiehlfes^  ti.ndcrn*>-.. 

A itmie  U&ml  through  thy  soft  rwabj  too  sweet  to  t«H  or  guess; 

For  thdu  resfwynvjfest  hoinanlr^almc^h  to  bumiui  thought, 

the  silent  pain  wherewith  a stranger  inutidTeth  not, 

J leu) log  Miefc.  fancies  from  thy  clear  ffftr'%  overflnrmp:  cup. 

And  ^auifig  too i and  heart  fonder  up  ami  up. 

Friend  tkojdcl  hold  thee  deurest  ret  for  «hot  1 do  wot  know 
thy j»uro  m;rvf ^ ifar>  tbt  mynterv  *»f  thy  flow  , J;  .. 

ftnt  iff  rite* ' 'mmm^by^d^vnm^.'.hn!  hr  Jangled  brier  and  fern;  / , 

A frhti)4-  t&pfi:  o(  whom  the  '.laftt  ttouatps  ia  leat-a. 

Kt>r*borti  esmh  moment,  flashing  light  through  worirv  aceuiitontoil  way.*. 
With  £entto  him derouee,  jgAy  surplice,  sweet  Imtrvings  uml  delays — 

Spirit  that  issuer  forth  froiu  wuila  pf  life  uugne^bU, 

A reveiatb'b  thou  of  all  that  holiest  friendships  mean. 

X oilt  pot  name  the  litfla  (hat  meet  to  hold  thee  hand  in  band, 

The  suttnnU*  leaning  fwjrnrii  thy  voice,  the  toounUtiy  bnie  end  grand 
iyhat  feoks*  across  to  welcome  thve  into  the  open  light: 

Ur,  hidden,  U my  Brook,  from  all  *ave  love’s  anointed  .sight  ! 

T<d  1 glad  that  or  err  year,  and  ali  the  summer  hmi% 

v;iU  reck  thy  r»itic,  and  listen  so  thy  son 
And  w\  their  heart*  Urn nd  on  AUh  thin*;  mvr  the  locks  flf  care: 

Hrith  »odh  as  the**,  through  shade  and  Ahimr.  thy  Fndfekhip  will  I share. 

>'\>  > ‘ - f"*  .7"V'a'  v.7  !i':t 

And  put  of  their  Abounding  joy  new  foyeHncHS  ami  grace 
Shull  grow  into  the  ;ngim>ry  «t  thy  gvotm  ahMmg-pface/ 

Tlom  vciloa*  thyself  in  t*iin-X>>uche<i  .'through  which  I may  not  look. 
Yet  blend*  my  being  with  thy  (low  . iu  H«r  aitii  rcit,  >Vifciitf  Brook  ; 
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MAHOMET.1 

MECCA  seems  to  be  one  of  those  places 
where  men  would  least  care  to  dwell. 
A narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  tall  and  barren 
rocks,  opens  amidst  an  almost  boundless 
desert.  No  green  thing  softens  the  fearful 
waste,  and  for  three  days'  journey,  until  the 
traveller  ascends  to  the  lovely  gardens  of 
Tayif,  he  sees  only  a few  stunted  shrubs  and 
a hot  expause  of  stony  sands.  The  city,  in- 
closed by  its  circle  or  wall  of  mountains,  cut 
off  from  the  cooling  winds,  without  shade, 
forest  trees,  verdure,  or  even  a flower,  is 
often  visited  by  such  intolerable  heat  as  is 
scarcely  known  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  No  rain  falls  for  months;  the  sun's 
rays  reverberate  through  the  narrow  valley; 
a stifling  atmosphere  nearly  destroys  life; 
and  the  glare  of  the  rocks,  sands,  and  skies 
completes  the  torrid  desolation.*  When  the 
rain  comes  at  last  it  sometimes  falls  in  such 
torrents  as  to  convert  the  whole  valley  iuto 
the  bed  of  a raging  stream,  and  the  Kaaba 
itself  was  once  swept  away  in  one  of  these 
fierce  inundations.  But  in  general  a per- 
petual drought  prevails  in  the  sacred  city, 
and  the  thirsty  Arabs  pant  and  sigh  for  a 
paradise  teeming  with  groves  and  fount- 
ains, and  those  fair  and  animated  landscapes 
which  nature  bestows  so  liberally  on  the 
Syrian  and  the  Persian. 

A few  brackish  but  never-failing  wells  or 
springs  made  Mecca  at  an  early  period  the 
resort  of  caravans  passing  from  Yemen,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Petra  aud  Damascus;  and 
in  the  cleft  between  the  rocks,  Abraham,  it 
was  believed,  rested  from  his  vicarious  sac- 
rifice, and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  took  refuge. 
It  is  the  boast  of  the  Arabs  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch, 
and  the  worship  of  Abraham  is  in  some  ob- 
scure way  connected  with  the  black  stone 
and  the  hallowed  temple  in  the  Meccan  val- 
ley. All  Arabia  looked  upon  Mecca  as  a holy 
city  centuries  before  Mahomet ; throngs  of 
pilgrims  came  from  all  parts  of  the  pen  in- 
sula to  pace  round  the  Kaaba  or  kiss  the 
mysterious  stone;  and  the  germs  of  Moham- 
medanism must  be  looked  for  in  that  star 
and  stone  worship  which  seems  to  have 
blended  with  Judaism,  and  transformed  the 
early  Arabs  into  the  grossest  idolaters.  When 
commerce  had  turned  away  from  its  ancient 
course,  and  the  caravan  had  been  supplant- 
ed by  the  fleets  of  Ormus  and  the  Ind,  the 
greatness  of  Mecca  must  have  passed  away 
altogether;  and  it  might  have  sunk  into  a 

1 Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism . By  R.  Bos- 
wortii  Smith,  M.  A.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
1876.  We  have  need  the  more  familiar  name  Mahomet 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  authorities. 

* Burckhardt,  Burton.  No  Christian,  said  Carsten 
Niebuhr  (1762),  dares  enter  Mecca,  c.  66 ; but  at  Me- 
dina he  saw  Mahomet’s  tomb,  a plain  structure.  Sale, 
Koran,  should  be  consulted,  with  Muir,  Weil,  Sprenger, 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  and  Gibbon. 


solitary  ruin  as  desolate  as  Petra  or  Palmyra 
had  not  superstition  still  hallowed  its  sandy 
vale  with  the  legends  of  Abraham,  Hagar, 
and  Ishmael.1  A haunt  of  the  wild  Arabs  of 
the  desert  from  whom  Mahomet  drew  his 
origin,  and  whose  impulsive  virtues  and 
vices  he  never  ceased  to  share,  the  hot 
and  arid  scene  was  peopled  by  the  fertile 
Oriental  fancy  with  raging  Jinn,  who  cov- 
ered the  mountain  peaks  with  their  legions, 
and  angels  of  spotless  purity,  who  often 
met  and  put  to  flight  their  spiritual  foes. 
To  the  Arab  the  air  was  full  of  spiritual 
forms,  and  an  omen  lay  bidden  in  every 
passing  cloud. 

In  their  hot  and  sandy  cleft  amidst  the 
rocks,  where  even  in  winter  the  air  is  sti- 
fling, and  where  the  fierce  simoom  sometimes 
strikes  men  dead  on  the  streets,  the  Meccans 
atoned  for  the  aridity  of  their  landscape  by 
the  vigor  of  their  fancies.  They  had  poets 
wbo  contended  at  the  national  festivals  for 
the  sacred  laurel,  whose  language  was  chosen 
with  the  nicest  care,  and  whose  honors  were 
coveted  as  a priceless  possession.  Some  trace 
of  a high  intellectual  nature  seems  mingled 
w'ith  the  sensual  manners  of  the  impulsive 
natives.  Their  songs  aud  legends  were  la- 
bored and  splendid,  and  their  language  had 
been  modulated  by  the  study  of  ages.  For 
their  savage  birth-place  they  retained  a pa- 
triotic affection,  and  the  exiles  of  Medina 
sang  in  plaintive  verses  of  their  lost  home. 
The  dark-skinned,  agile,  and  ever -active 
race,  often  tall,  well-formed,  and  graceful, 
clung  like  wild  beasts  or  insects  to  their 
desert,  where  no  other  living  thing  seemed 
willing  to  dwell.  Yet  they  were  men  with 
all  the  common  virtues  aud  passions  of  their 
race.  They  were  busy  aud  successful  mer- 
chants trading  in  the  fairs  of  Syria,  and 
wandering  to  the  lovely  vales  of  Yemen ; 
they  made  their  profits  from  the  throng  of 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  holy  places ; they 
had  their  camels,  slaves,  and  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep ; a rigid  aristocracy  prevailed 
among  them ; their  savage  society  was  di- 
vided into  nobles  and  plebeians;  and  the 
notion  of  human  equality  had  never  dawned 
upon  their  uncultured  minds.  Compared 
with  the  intellectual  Hebrew  or  the  polish- 
ed Greek,  the  Arabs  of  Mecca  were  barba- 
rians. Their  festive  meetiugs  were  inter- 
rupted by  savage  quarrels,  and  their  arid 
streets  were  often  stained  with  blood.  Nor 
did  it  seem  possible  that  the  children  of 
Ishmael  were  ever  destined  to  perform  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  civilization  of  nations, 
that  the  songs  of  Arab  poets  and  the  genius 
of  Arab  philosophers  should  awaken  man- 
kind to  a new  progress,  or  a hundred  mill- 
ions of  the  human  race  turn  with  reverence 
aud  affection  to  the  sandy  vale  where  Abra- 

1 M.  Amari’p  Storim  del  Masalmani  di  Sicilia  has 
traced  the  division  of  the  Arab  race  and  the  fierce  an- 
cestry of  Mahomet 
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ham  was  believed  to  have  founded  the  Kaaba 
on  its  green  rocks,  or  Hagar  wept  in  her 
desolation. 

Twenty-five  centuries  had  passed  since 
the  patriarch  had  fallen  asleep  amidst  his 
flocks  and  deserts,  when  Abd  al  Muttalib,  a 
venerable  Bedouin  chief,  was  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  distinguished  of  the  Meccans. 
Like  Abraham,  from  whom  he  probably 
traced  his  long  genealogy,  he  was  rich  in 
cattle  and  in  slaves.  He  was  now  seventy 
years  old,  and  as  the  chief  of  the  Meccans, 
guarded  the  Kaaba  and  the  sacred  stone. 
Warrior  as  well  as  merchant  and  cattle- 
drover,  Abd  al  Mnttalib  had  just  repelled 
or  evaded  the  attack  of  the  Christian  Ab- 
yssinians  upon  the  Meccan  territory,  and 
the  “ War  of  the  Elephant,”  as  it  was  called, 
from  the  single  elephant  that  accompanied 
the  invaders,  had  been  concluded  by  a sud- 
den pestilence  which  had  swept  away  the 
Abyssinians  with  fearful  torments.  Mecca 
had  escaped  from  its  foes ; and  the  generous 
old  man  was  famous  for  his  hospitality,  his 
alms,  his  virtues  and  wisdom,  no  less  than 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  His  youn- 
gest son,  Abdallah,  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Meccan  youth,  and  his  charms,  his  high 
birth  and  apparent  wealth,  had  won  the 
affections  of  many  a noble  maiden  of  the 
valley.  But  Abd  al  Muttalib  took  him  away 
from  them  all,  and  married  him  to  Amina, 
the  loveliest  of  the  daughters  of  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  time  married  himself  H&lab, 
Amina’s  cousin,  who  bore  him  a son,  named 
Hamza.  The  two  weddings  seem  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  570  or  571.  The  first 
at  least  was  unfortunate ; the  beautiful  Ab- 
dallah died  soon  after  bis  marriage  at  Me- 
dina,1 and  Amina  was  left  poor,  dependent, 
and  sorrowful,  for  her  whole  possessions 
consisted  of  five  camels,  a flock  of  goats,  a 
slave  girl,  and  a small  house  at  Mecca. 

Not  long  after  Abdallah’s  death,  Amina 
became  a mother,  and  her  only  son  was  to 
be  known  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the 
Prophet  and  the  Vicar  of  God.  Tradition 
has  covered  his  birth  with  miraculous  le- 
gends; the  heavens  opened,  and  birds-of- 
paradise,  gleaming  with  gems,  sang  around 
the  humble  cottage  of  Amina.  But  Mahom- 
et himself  seems  never  to  have  countenanced 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  his  followers,  and 
so  little  did  Amina  feel  the  divine  mission  of 
her  son  that  she  hastened  to  send  him  away 
to  be  nursed  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert. 

It  was  the  custom,  it  seems,  among  the 
women  of  Mecca,  like  those  of  Paris,  to  for- 
get or  neglect  their  natural  duties,  and  the 
young  Mahomet  lived  until  ho  was  five 
years  old  with  his  nurse  Hallma  and  her 
husband.  Hallma  was  a tender  foster- 

* These  legends  are  at  least  illustrative  of  Arab  life, 
and  are  told  by  WAckidi,  Mahomet's  best  biographer, 
bee  Muir,  1.  p.  19,  etc. 


mother.  Once  only  she  brought  the  strange 
child  back  to  Amina,  when  she  believed 
that  he  had  become  possessed  by  Satan, 
for  he  had  apparently  epileptic  fits  from  his 
cradle ; and  once  the  young  Mahomet  fixed 
his  teeth  so  deeply  in  the  shoulder  of  his 
foster-sister  that  the  scar  remained  .ever 
after.  Hallma  consented  to  take  him  back 
to  her  .tribe,  but  still  watched,  with  some 
awe,  the  nervous  and  strange  child ; and  at 
last,  terrified  by  what  she  supposed  some 
new  proof  of  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit, 
restored  him  in  his  sixth  year  to  his  mother.1 
He  remained  with  Amiua  probably  a year, 
when  she  died,  and  Mahomet  was  left  an 
orphan,  impoverished  and  alone,  to  the  care 
of  his  grandfather,  Abd  al  Muttalib.  The 
venerable  chief  received  with  joy  the  son 
of  his  beloved  Abdallah.  He  would  carry 
the  child  to  the  Kaaba,  and  when  any 
one  strove  to  separate  them,  would  say, 
“Let  my  little  son  alone,”  and  stroke  him 
on  the  back.  But  in  578  Abd  al  Muttalib 
too  died,®  and  Mahomet  was  seen  weeping 
bitterly  as  he  followed  him  to  the  tomb. 
Misfortune  and  death  had  pursued  him  in- 
cessantly, a cloud  had  settled  on  his  child- 
hood; but  a generous  uncle — Abu  Talib— 
now  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  help- 
less boy,  and  treated  him  with  unchanging 
kindness,  nor  do  the  Arabs  seem  ever  to. 
have  been  wanting  in  the  elements  of  natu- 
ral benevolence. 

With  his  uncle  Mahomet  went  on  a mer- 
cantile journey  to  Syria,  and  saw  the  solemn 
ruins  of  Petra,  the  remains  of  fallen  nations, 
the  lonely  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  per- 
haps the  splendid  ritual  of  the  Christian 
churches,  and  the  intellectual  worship  of 
the  Jews.  The  sad  and  somewhat  gloomy 
temperament  of  the  boy  would  at  least  draw 
instruction  from  the  spectacle  of  decay.  His 
poverty  was  now  extreme,  according  to  tra- 
dition ; his  uncle’s  family  were  sometimes 
oppressed  by  actual  famine,  and  Mahomet, 
in  his  distress,  became  a goat-herd,  tending 
his  flock  in  the  tall  hills  aronnd  Mecca. 
Here,  in  utter  solitude,  covered  by  the  mys- 
terious company  of  the  stars,  he  may  have 
meditated  on  the  miserable  weakness  of  his 
race,  and  felt  that  he  clung,  like  the  leaves 
and  the  insects,  to  a world  that  must  soon 
cast  him  off  forever.  He  went,  apparently 
wijh  the  Koreish,  on  a military  expedition 
to  the  fair  fields  of  Taggib,  three  days’ jour- 
ney from  Mecca,  among  the  mountains,  and 
here  heard,  perhaps,  a Christian  bishop 
preach  with  zeal  and  sincerity  a purer  faith. 
He  never  learned  to  read  and  write,  but  he 
had  listened  to  the  songs  of  poets  and  the 
voice  of  native  eloquence,  had  seen  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  tribe,  and  lived  among 

] * WAckidi  relates  the  marvels.  See  Sprenger,  i.  145, 

and  note,  p.  164-5. 

» He  was  eighty-two  years  old,  but  Gibbon  would 
I have  him  one  hundred  and  two. 
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the  wisest  of  his  contemporaries.  An  in- 
stinctive refinement  had  kept  him  from  vice, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  record  or  to  sur- 
vey with  pleasure  his  own  pure  and  un- 
tainted youth.  He  was  almost  a coward, 
and  shrank  from  paid,  and  from  all  the 
traits  of  human  weakness  and  degradation. 
He  was  early  known  at  Mecca  as  A1  Amin, 
“The  Faithful,”  a man  of  integrity  and 
honor. 

Lingering  almost  useless  and  forgotten 
in  his  uncle’s  house,  Mahojpet  may  have  la- 
mented the  swift  flight  of  time,  and,  in  his 
three-and-twentieth  year,  anticipated  the 
youthful  complaint  of  Milton.  The  goat- 
herd and  the  poet  probably  pined  with  a 
not  dissimilar  passion.  But  when  Mahomet 
was  about  twenty-five,  his  uncle,  it  is  re- 
lated, called  him  to  his  side,  and  said:  “I 
am,  as  thou  knowest,  a man  of  little  prop- 
erty, and  the  times  are  hard.  Now  here  is 
Khadijah  about  to  send  a caravan  to  Syria. 
Offer  thy  services,  and  she  will  accept  them.” 
Four  camels  was  the  price  demanded  for 
Mahomet’s  hire.  The  liberal  widow  con- 
sented. The  Prophet  managed  his  business 
well.  He  travelled  to  Bostra  and  Damascus, 
and  may  have  seen  the  gross  degradation  of 
the  Syrian  Christians,  the  universal  spread 
of  monkish  idolatry,  and  caught  at  Gaza 
a distant  view  of  huge  ships  sailing  like 
mountains  over  the  billows  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.* He  returned  full  of  triumph  to 
Mecca.  Khadijah,  sitting  with  her  maids 
on  the  upper  story  of  her  house,  saw  him 
ride  into  the  town,  fair,  young,  and  prosper- 
ous, at  the  head  of  her  caravan,  and  soon 
heard  from  his  eloquent  lips  the  story  of  his 
toils,  dangers,  and  success.  Desdeniona  was 
not  more  fatally  ensnared.1  Khadijah  w&b 
forty,  rich,  powerful,  and  well-born,  fair  and 
liberal;  her  Othello  was  only  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five.  Yet  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  the  dark-skinned  races  of  the 
East  have  dwelt  with  exultation  in  all  later 
ages  on  the  passion  of  the  generous  widow 
for  their  Prophet,  and  acknowledged,  with 
Mahomet,  the  surpassing  virtue  of  Khadijah. 
“ She  helped  me,”  he  said,  “ when  all  men 
neglected  me,  and  believed  when  all  others 
doubted.” 

Mahomet  had  inherited  the  rare  person- 
al attractions  of  Abdallah  and  Amina.  He 
was  tall,  graceful,  and  dignified,  his  counte- 
nance engaging,  his  eyes  dark  and  lustrous ; 
bis  thick  black  beard  reached  down  upon 
his  breast;  intelligence  and  a pensive  mel- 
ancholy marked  his  carriage ; he  spoke  sel- 
dom, yet  always  in  language  musical  and 
refined ; sometimes  he  broke  into  sallies  of 
humor  and  loud  peals  of  laughter;  he  was 
passionate  but  forgiving,  gentle  yet  full  of 
dignity.  “Never  did  he  speak  to  me  an 


unkind  word,”  said  one  of  his  slaves  of  him. 
Yet  his  air  was  so  commanding  and  austere 
as  at  times  to  awaken  au  indescribable  awe. 
A vein  in  his  forehead  swelled  in  his  mo- 
ments of  excitement,  and  his  eyes,  blood- 
shot and  restless,  seldom  fixed  upon  any 
single  object,  but  were  full  of  the  inspira- 
tion or  the  poetry  of  a prophet  or  a seer. 

Khadijah,  who  had  been  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  many  noble  Meccans,  had  rejected 
every  offer,  and  lived  in  retirement,  adding 
to  her  large  fortune  by  a successful  trade. 
Mahomet  alone  had  won  her  heart.  Yet 
we  are  told  she  hesitated  how  to  make 
known  her  preference,  and  a sister  or  a 
servant  opportunely  lent  her  aid — went  to 
the  young  man  and  said,  “What  is  it,  O 
Mahomet,  that  keeps  thee  from  marrying  T? 
“I  have  nothing,”  he  replied,  “in  my  hands 
wherewith  to  marry.”1  “ But  what  if  some 
beautiful  and  wealthy  lady  should  offer  to 
place  thee  in  affluence,  wonldst  thou  have 
her?”  “ And  who  can  that  bef”  said  the 
astonished  Mahomet.  “ It  is  Khadijah.” 
“ But  how  can  I aspire  to  her  t”  “ Let  that 
be  my  care,”  said  the  confidante.  “I  am 
ready,”  he  said.  And  the  servant  went  to 
tell  all  to  Khadijah.  But  one  obstacle  still 
seemed  to  threaten  discomfiture  to  all  their 
hopes ; for  K had ij ah’s  father,  a powerful 
and  wealthy  Meccan,  was  certain  to  refuse 
to  bestow  his  daughter  on  her  poor  and  ob- 
scure suitor,  and  a lover’s  stratagem  was 
employed  to  deceive  the  unsuspicious  old 
man.  Hamza,  Mahomet’s  uncle  and  friend, 
was  bidden  to  the  wedding.  Kbadijah  pre- 
pared a feast  for  her  father,  and  when  he 
was  overpowered  by  wine,  cast  over  him 
the  perfume  of  ambergris,  and  dressed  him 
in  a marriage  garment.  He  woke  only  to 
discover  that  his  daughter  was  married  to 
the  obscure  Mahomet,  and,  full  of  rage,  de- 
nounced the  unequal  match.  Fierce  words 
were  spoken,  weapons  were  drawn,  but  the 
quarrel  ended  in  reconciliation.  And  thus 
Mahomet  and  Khadijah  began  their  married 
life  with  a pious  fraud.  The  legend  is  told, 
not  without  reluctance,  by  the  Prophet’s 
most  accurate  biographers. 

Thus  raised,  Aladdin-like,  to  sudden  afflu- 
ence and  distinction,  Mahomet  lived  with 
his  Kbadijah  in  a fair  house  at  Mecca,  the 
site  of  which  is  still  show'n  to  the  traveller. 
Faithful  and  devoted  to  bis  generous  wife, 
they  dwelt  in  happiness  together,  although 
that  strange  restlessness  and  peculiar  tem- 
perament which  had  alarmed  his  Bedouin 
nurse  in  childhood  seem  never  to  have  de- 
serted him.  His  busy  and  poetic  intellect 
grew  cloudy  and  stormy  in  repose.  Often 
he  tied  from  his  fine  house  and  affluent  ease 
to  hide  in  a solitary  cave  on  one  of  the  hills 
above  the  city,  to  give  himself  to  fasting 
and  meditation,  and  wrestle  with  the  evil 

1 The  legend  is  told  by  the  biographers.  Sprenger, 
L 194. 


1 Tradition  and  his  biographers  supply  Mahomet 
with  two  angels  to  accompany  him  on  his  ride  into 
Mecca.  Sprenger,  1.  180. 
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spirits  that  pursued  bis  path.  He  kept  the 
fast  of  the  Rajab  with  austere  severity. 
His  wife,  touched  by  his  religious  fervor,  or 
careful  of  his  safety,  sometimes  weut  with 
him  to  his  cave.  Yet  often  he  was  alone, 
and  such  wild  visions  and  fearful  anticipa- 
tions came  upon  him  that  he  was  nearly 
driven  to  suicide.  Two  or  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  Mecca  rise  the  bare  rocks  of 
Mount  Hira,  or  the  Mount  of  Light,  and  on 
its  side  the  cave  is  shown — the  most  solemn 
spot  in  the  story  of  Mohammedanism1 — 
where  the  Prophet  wrestled  with  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death,  and  where  the  an- 
gel at  last  descended  to  summon  him  to  the 
conversion  of  mankind.  It  is  indeed  a scene 
well  suited  for  an  eremite  and  a recluse. 
All  around  is  a spectacle  of  desolation : the 
bare  and  arid  desert,  the  black  and  barren 
bills,  the  white  sandy  valleys  without  a 
trace  of  life  or  joy.  His  excitement  grew 
with  meditation  and  solitude,  and  he  began 
to  pour  forth  the  intense  thoughts  that 
maddened  him  in  poetical  strains  that  are 
at  times  not  without  Miltonic  energy.9  In 
Sura  CIII.  he  sings: 

MBy  the  declining  day  I swear! 

Verily,  man  is  in  the  way  of  ruin: 

Excepting  such  as  possess  the  Faith 

And  do  the  things  that  be  right. 

And  stir  up  one  another  to  truth  and  steadfastness.” 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  Mahomet,  to 
whom  all  other  sources  of  mental  progress 
were  closed,  should  turn  to  religious  specu- 
lation. The  atmosphere  of  Mecca,  above  all 
other  places  except  Jerusalem,  was  filled 
with  the  memories  of  the  prophets  and  the 
seers.  It  was  a holy  city  and  hallowed 
ground,  and  if  its  people  were  probably 
noted  rather  for  their  avarice  than  their 
piety,  the  ideal  of  a higher  life  still  hover- 
ed over  tho  home  of  Abraham.  Yet  its  spir- 
itual condition  might  well  claim  the  unspar- 
ing hand  of  the  reformer.  Mecca  had  long 
fallen  away  from  the  pure  creed  of  Abra- 
ham into  gross  idolatry.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  idols  of  Various  shapes  and  un- 
equal worth  defiled  the  precincts  of  the 
Kaaba.*  The  God  of  Abraham  was  forgot- 
ten by  the  worshipers  of  the  temple  he  had 
founded ; the  idols  A1  L&t  and  Ossa  engross- 
ed their  gifts  and  their  sacrifices ; meu,  wom- 
en, children,  had  been  immolated  at  their 
barbarous  shrines;  the  city  was  steeped  in 
cruelty  and  license ; its  wine  shops  and  its 


* Noldeke,  Gesch.  des  Korans,  p.  17.  Whether  Ma- 
homet was  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  Deity  Is  still 
a question  discussed  by  his  followers.  Ills  own  claims 
are  not  of  immediate  revelations. 

* The  Koran  is  written  in  irregular  verse,  usually 
rhyming,  and  broken  by  constant  “refrains.”  Nol- 
deke,  Gesch.  dcs  Korans,  p.  27.  Die  Rede  in  kurze  Glie- 
der  zcrf&Ur,  von  denen  iinmer  zwei  odcr  mehrere  auf 
einander  relmen,  etc.  It  is  divided  into  Suras,  or  stan- 

* 8ale,  Prelim.  Discourse,  describes  the  idols.  One 
was  a vulture,  another  a piece  of  dough. 


bazars  teemed  with  profligacy ; and  tho  aus- 
tere and  rigid  Mahomet  had  seen  with  fierce 
contempt  and  shame  the  decay  of  faith  and 
virtue. 

Puritanism  is  the  necessary  alternative 
of  an  aspiring  intellect  shocked  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  human  degradation,  touched  by  the 
sudden  glimpse  of  immortality,  and  Mahom- 
et went  beyond  even  the  bounds  of  puritan- 
ism,  to  an  asceticism  that  could  only  have 
increased  the  pains  of  his  mental  torture. 
From  his  fortieth  to  his  forty-third  year  his 
paroxysms  of  religious  insanity  increased. 
An  eremite  amidst  the  gloom  of  his  silent 
cave,  he  shunned  all  the  allurements  of  the 
senses.  Often  in  his  agony  he  meditated 
death,  and  resolved  upon  self-destruction. 
A tendency  to  suicide  seems  to  have  been 
inherent  to  his  constitution au  early  ac- 
quaintance with  bereavement  and  misfor- 
tune bad  covered  him  with  an  incessant 
melancholy.  In  his  solitude  the  flames  of 
a fiery  hell  seemed  to  threaten  all  mankind. 
The  knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  depart- 
ed, and  Mahomet  pursued  with  his  un in- 
formed yet  acute  intellect  a rigorous  search 
for  truth.  Of  his  sincerity  at  this  period  of 
his  career  there  can  be  no  donbt.  Wealth, 
ease,  and  pleasure  he  had  abandoned  to  give 
himself  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  to  awaken  mankind  to  a higher 
faith.  “Woe,”  he  cried,  “to  the  slanderer 
and  defamer,  to  hipi  that  heapeth  up  riches ! 
he  shall  be  cast  into  the  crushing  Fire,  for 
the  Fire  of  God  is  kindled,”9  etc.  It  was  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the 
stranger  that  he  had  devoted  himself,  and 
his  mind  plainly  tended  to  a religion  whose 
foundation  was  universal  charity.  He  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
Judaism  ami  Christianity,  but  the  idols  of 
the  Christians  were  as  shocking  to  him  as 
those  of  the  Kaaba,  and  he  turned  rather  to 
the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets than  to  the  more  complicated  and  de- 
generate faith  of  Syria.  He  was  anxious 
only  to  revive  the  conception  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  to  exchange  the  law  of  Moses 
for  his  own ; and  hence,  as  the  learned 
Deutsch  indicated,  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
was  almost  a continuation  of  the  disserta- 
tions of  the  Talmudists.  Yet  it  differs  from 
them  in  quality  if  not  in  nature,  for  the 
composers  of  the  Midrash  were  men  of  rare 
intellectual  culture,  studious,  laborious,  and 
refined.  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  Arab, 
chanting  forth  a system  that  was  covered 
with  fanatical  obscurity  and  lost  in  clouds 
of  contradiction. 

In  his  moments  of  inspiration,  his  follow- 
ers relate — and  they  gazed,  no  donbt,  with 
intense  attention  upon  his  august  form — 

i Muir,  ii.  p.  71. 

a Sura  XC. : 

“ And  what  •hull  rauee  thee  to  know  what  the  Ascent  lei 
Freeing  the  captive,  and  giving  food,”  etc. 
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the  Prophet  was  covered  with  anxiety,  and 
his  countenance  was  troubled ; he  fell  to  the 
ground  like  one  intoxicated ; on  the  coldest 
day  his  forehead  was  covered  with  great 
drops  of  perspiration.  His  inspired  mo- 
ments came  upon  him  suddenly,  nor  did 
any  one  know  when  the  divine  communica- 
tion might  descend.  In  one  of  these  parox- 
ysms he  was  alone  in  his  cave.  A horror 
rested  upon  him;  the  solemn  desert,  the 
wild  rocks,  the  speechless  stars,  were  the 
only  witnesses  of  his  agony ; when  sudden- 
ly a light  encompassed  him,  heaven  opened, 
and  a glorious  form  approached,  clad  in  a 
majesty  almost  divine.1  It  was  the  angel 
Gabriel.  In  one  word  he  embraced  the  gen- 
ius of  Mohammedanism.  “ Cry,”  said  the 
stately  vision,  famed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Arabs  as  the  heavenly  messenger  to  the 
lonely  thinker — “cry,  for  thou  art  the  Proph- 
et of  God.”  Often  from  this  time  the  gra- 
cious Gabriel,  most  beautiful  of  the  angels, 
descended  to  communicate  the  will  of  God 
to  the  Prophet.  He  was  now  sure  of  his 
own  divine  mission.  At  first  Mahomet  had 
fancied  that  it  was  the  Jinn  or  genii,  so 
famed  in  the  Arab  legends,  that  had  covered 
him  with  mournful  anticipations  and  tempt- 
ed him  to  self-destruction.  The  Jinn  were 
a race  of  fullen  spirits  who  hovered  around 
the  limits  of  paradise,  and  sometimes  caught 
faint  intimations  of  the  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, which  they  communicated  to  their 
servants  on  earth,  the  soothsayers  aud  ma- 
gicians. But  now  the  approach  of  Mahom- 
et banished  them  forever  from  the  sacred 
boundaries;  and  a flight  of  shooting-stars 
which  happened  at  this  time  was  believed 
by  the  faithful  to  be  the  fiery  bolts  Bhot  by 
the  angels  at  the  flying  but  audacious  Jinn. 
The  appearance  of  Gabriel  opened  his  new 
career  to  Mahomet,  and  he  began  at  once  to 
preach. 

A new  prophet  at  Mecca  can  not  have 
aroused  at  first  any  intense  interest,  for  the 
sacred  city  had  ever  been  the  favored  scene 
of  spiritual  impulses  and  religious  aspira- 
tions. Every  idol  had  its  faithful  worship- 
ers, and  those  who  adored  a vulture  were 
naturally  the  enemies  of  those  who  knelt 
before  an  unhewn  stone.  The  wiser  Arabs 
seem  to  have  often  lamented  the  spiritual 
divisions  of  their  couutry.  But  from  his 
forty-fourth  year,  Mahomet,  no  longer  hid- 
ing in  his  solitary  cave,  began  to  stand  in 
the  streets  of  Mecca  aud  point  his  country- 
men to  the  faith  of  Allah  aud  his  Prophet. 
His  first  convert,  his  faithful  wife,  had  at 
once  acknowledged  his  divine  mission;  the 
slave  Zeid,  the  boy  Ali,  and  one  or  two  more 
made  up  the  company  of  the  faithful.  The 
Prophet  was  still  looked  upon  as  a madman, 
aud  only  the  generous  Abu  Talib  and  the 

1 The  appearance  of  Gabriel  is  variously  described 
by  the  biographers,  yet  all  unite  in  the  fact  and  the  > 
place.  j 


sympathy  of  the  Hashemites  saved  him  from 
, some  rigorous  persecution.  Yet  year  after 
year  he  persisted  in  his  solitary  cry.  The 
pilgrims  to  Mecca  heard  him  as  they  came 
to  pace  sw  iftly  around  the  sacred  temple ; 
the  news  of  a new  revelation  spread  through 
Arabia,  and  the  people  of  Medina  were  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  iconoclastic  faith.  The 
Hashemites,  his  cousins  aud  relations,  long 
fallen  from  their  former  greatness  into  pov- 
erty and  neglect,  one  by  one  yielded  to  the 
eloquent  declamation  of  Mahomet.  Orator 
and  poet,  he  was  never  without  an  audience. 
He  preached  to  the  slave  and  the  noble,  the 
aged  and  the  young.  His  wild  bursts  of 
rhapsody  and  wisdom,  of  keen  intelligence 
and  utter  frenzy,  told  of  the  paradise  glow- 
ing with  rich  fields  of  pleasure,  and  an  in- 
ferno hotter  than  the  simoom  of  the  desert — 
of  immortality,  purity,  a single  deity,  and 
an  overruling  fate.1  Such  ideas,  presented 
with  the  intense  fervor  of  an  uudoubting 
faith  by  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  could 
not  fail  to  win  the  favor  of  the  honest  and 
the  wise,  and  Abu  Bekr,  Hamza,  Omar,  Oth- 
man,  were  ranged  on  the  Prophet’s  side. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Meccans 
were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  companions 
of  Mahomet. 

Yet,  as  the  Prophet  may  possibly  have 
foreseen,  the  religious  reformation  soon  as- 
sumed a political  aspect,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Hashemites  may  have  discovered  in 
their  secret  assemblies  the  omens  of  revolu- 
tion. The  Koreish  keepers  of  the  Kaaba, 
the  oligarchy  of  Mecca,  might  well  have 
feared  that  with  the  fall  of  its  idols  the 
attractions  of  the  sacred  city  would  pass 
away,  that  the  profits  of  the  pilgrimages 
would  cease  with  the  new  faith,  or  at  least 
that  the  Hashemites,  led  by  the  illustrious 
Mahomet,  would  snatch  from  them  by  force 
the  keys  of  the  sacred  places.  A persecution 
began.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  fled  from 
the  city  to  Medina,  or  to  Abyssinia.  Touch- 
ing legends  are  told  of  the  pains  of  the 
martyrs  aud  the  constancy  of  the  humble 
converts.  Some  slaves  were  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun  of  Mecca,  clad  in  brazen  armor,  yet 
w'ere  not  all  won  from  the  faith.  A ban  was 
| laid  on  the  Hashemites.  The  first  Mahom- 
etans gathered  together  in  a safe  quarter 
of  the  city  around  Abu  Talib’s  house,  and 
were  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with 
the  temporal  sword.  For  two,  perhaps  three, 
years  the  Hashemites  lived  in  their  retreat, 
impoverished  and  persecuted,  venturing  out 
only  when  the  period  of  pilgrimage  insured 
a general  peace.  They  were  cut  off  from 
all  friendly  intercourse.  No  one  would  sell 
them  corn.  The  cries  of  their  hungry  chil- 
dren were  heard  by  the  people,  and  some 

1 Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  Mahomet  et  le  Koran, 
calls  the  religion  of  Islam 44  la  vraie  et  salnte  doctrine 
quo  Mahomet  est  venu  prfcher  a u monde  arabe,”  bot 
its  errors  plainly  overbalance  its  troth.  Piet,  x. 
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gentle  hearts  gave  them  charity  by  stealth. 
The  Prophet  stood  among  them  patient  and 
immovalde.  At  last  they  were  released  and 
the  ban  removed,  but  with  intense  and  bit- 
ter grief  Mahomet  saw  his  wife  Khadijah 
and  his  uncle  Abu  Talib  die  in  the  midst  of 
their  distresses.  He  was  overborne  by  a 
fierce  burst  of  passion.  Accustomed  to  lean 
on  the  generous  support  *of  his  two  bene- 
factors, he  saw  them  pass  from  him  with 
bitter  tears. 

To  Khadijah,  Sprenger  traces  much  of 
what  is  pure  in  Islam,  and  many  of  the  no- 
blest impulses  of  the  Koran ; after  her  death, 
he  thinks  there  was  a plain  decline  in  the 
moral  tendencies  of  the  Prophet.1 *  For  twen- 
ty-five years  she  had  watched  over  her  impul- 
sive husband  with  parental  care,  his  Egeria 
and  benefactress.  Nor  had  Mahomet  ever 
failed  to  win  her  perfect  trust.  Without 
her  love  and  faith,  we  may  fancy,  with  the 
biographer,  he  would  never  have  become  the 
Prophet  of  Islam,  and  in  her  death  mankind 
received  a serious  wound.  Four  daughters 
and  two  sons3  were  born  to  them,  of  whom 
one  alone,  the  famous  Fatima,  survived,  to 
become  the  wife  of  Ali  and  the  parent  of  an 
illustrious  and  ill-fated  line.  The  death  of 
Khadijah  left  Mahomet  once  more  impover- 
ished and  helpless.  He  found  little  faith 
in  Mecca.  He  wandered  away  with  Zeid  to 
preach  in  the  fair  gardens  of  Tayif,  but  the 
people  drove  him  away  with  stones.  He 
came  back  timid,  discouraged,  and,  afraid  to 
enter  the  city,  hid  once  more  in  the  cave  on 
the  Mountain  of  Light.  Yet  such  is  the  in- 
constancy even  of  heroic  affection  that  we 
find  the  Prophet,  two  months  after  his  wife’s 
death,  married  again  to  Sawda,  another  wid- 
ow; and  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  betrothed  or  married  to  the  young 
daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  Ayesha,  whose  jealous 
hatred  of  Fatima  and  her  descendants  was  to 
convulse  the  East  with  an  endless  schism. 
Ayesha  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  her 
husband  fifty,  and  the  disparity  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  devout 
Abu  Bekr.  But  Mahomet  now  heard,  what 
was  of  signal  importance  to  him,  that  the 
people  of  Medina  had  become  converts  to 
the  new  faith,  or  were  at  least  willing  to 
receive  with  favor  his  devoted  disciples. 
He  now  planned  a complete  secession  from 
Mecca  to  the  friendly  city,  and,  one  by  one 
or  in  parties  of  considerable  size,  the  Ma- 
hometans made  their  way  by  night,  in  dis- 
guise or  in  various  methods  of  concealment, 
from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors  to  the 
walls  of  Medina.  Here  they  were  received 
with  generous  hospitality  by  its  people. 
Even  the  Jews  met  them  with  favors.  Ma- 


1 Sprenger,  1.  866.  Ohne  die  Llebe  and  den  Olaaben 
der  Chadijs  wire  Mohammed  nie  sum  Propheten  ge- 

wonten,  etc.  Khadijah  has  always  formed  a happy 
node)  of  virtue  to  the  Mahometans. 

* Gibbon  incaafioosly  enlarges  the  number  to  eight 


hornet,  Abu  Bekr,  and  Ali,  with  their  fami- 
lies, alone  remained  at  Mecca,  and  the  Proph- 
et waited  for  a divine  command  before  he 
should  commence  the  memorable  journey. 
Secretly,  however,  the  three  Mahometans 
had  made  preparations  for  their  flight.  Abu 
Bekr  had  purchased  two  swift  camels;  a 
guide  was  hired.  The  long  path  from  Mec- 
ca to  Medina  led  through  blazing  samls  and 
stony  deserts,  a distance  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  and  they  must  fly  by 
unknown  ways,  hidden  from  their  enemies. 
It  was  time  for  them  to  go.  The  Koreisli 
had  learned  to  fear  the  Prophet  as  a rebel 
and  a reformer.  One  night  the  chiefs,  or 
the  assassins,  came  to  his  house,  but  found 
only  Ali,  who  slept  in  the  Prophet’s  bed. 
Mahomet,  alarmed,  had  gone  to  the  home  of 
Abu  Bekr.  They  descended  together  to  the 
street,  in  the  shade  of  evening,  from  a back 
window,  passed  through  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  climbed  a lofty  mountain,  and  crept 
into  a cave.  They  were  pursued.  The  en- 
emy came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave ; but  a 
pigeon  laid  its  eggs  at  the  entrance,  a spider 
wove  its  web  across  the  rock,  and  the  Mec- 
cans, deceived,  passed  on.  “We  are  but 
two,”  said  the  trembling  Abu  Bekr,  “ and 
shall  be  discovered.”  “There  is  a third,” 
said  the  Prophet,  “ for  God  is  with  us.” 

In  J une,  the  20th,  622,  two  swift  camels 
came  stealthily  to  the  foot  of  Monnt  Thaur, 
climbed  its  barren  side,  and  bore  away  the 
two  Mahometans  toward  Medina.  The  Hegi- 
ra is  oue  of  those  epochs  iu  the  history  of  the 
world  that  are  of  more  importance  than  tho 
shock  of  armies  aud  the  fate  of  battles,  and 
invention,  discovery, science,  art, bung  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  as  the  swift  camels 
bore  the  fugitives  away  from  their  pursu- 
ers. Yet  as  a pure  and  peaceful  religiou 
the  doctrine  of  Mahomet  was  to  exist  no 
more.  The  Hegira  changed  the  Prophet 
into  a political  chief,  bent  upon  endless  war 
with  the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  preaching  the 
efficacy  of  the  temporal  sword  instead  of 
universal  charity,  hanging  like  a blazing 
flame  of  destruction  over  the  nations,  the 
omen  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  despair.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  nsnal  to  look  upon 
Mahomet  as  a fright  fill  demon  and  the  spir- 
it of  destruction.  Nor  was  the  conception 
unjust.  The  lapse  of  centuries  had  not  di- 
minished to  onr  ancestors  the  terror  with 
which  they  learned  that  a new  prophet  had 
arisen  in  Arabia;  that  his  symbol  was  the 
crescent  aud  the  sword ; that  the  hordes  of 
the  desert  had  spread  like  locusts  over  the 
fairest  regions  of  Christendom ; and  that 
the  Arabian  impostor  or  hie  followers  ruled 
over  Jerusalem,  and  menaced  Constantino- 
ple and  Rome. 

As  the  two  Arabs  ride  stealthily  along  the 
sea-coast  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  unconscious 
j that  the  fate  of  ages  and  of  inventive  prog- 
ress hangs  upon  their  safety,  we  may  survey 
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briefly  the  condition  of  that  world  around 
him  with  whose  character  and  people  the 
Prophet  was  wholly  unfamiliar.  In  the  year 
622  Arabia  was  still,  as  ever,  unconquered, 
and  a fierce  spirit  of  independence  had  al- 
ways marked  the  wild  tenants  of  the  des- 
ert. Yet  that  the  Bedouins  should  ever 
break  from  their  native  peninsula  to  over- 
run and  subdue  the  fairest  portions  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  was  a supposition  that 
could  never  have  been  entertained.  They 
had  never  before,  as  they  have  never  since, 
ventured  beyond  their  native  sands.  The 
destroying  genius  of  Mahomet  was  to  unite 
them  for  a moment  into  one  animated  and 
harmonious  body,  the  conquerors  and  col- 
onists of  a decaying  world ; and  the  histor- 
ical inference  seems  to  follow  that  we  can 
form  no  complete  conception  of  the  powers 
of  any  separate  race  when  touched  by  the 
rage  of  fanaticism  and  inspired  by  a poet's 
fancy.  Barbarous,  uncultivated,  almost  un- 
armed, save  with  the  spiritual  fire  of  the 
Koran,  the  Arabs  met  armies  clad  in  steel, 
aided  by  all  the  appliances  of  high  civiliza- 
tion, led  by  practiced  commanders  with  un- 
daunted skill  and  courage,  and  routed  them 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic.  Nothing 
conld  resist  their  novel  tactics,  their  mount- 
ed squadrons,  their  flashing  cimeters,  and 
terrible  cries.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
from  the  Hegira  the  wild  children  of  the 
desert  continued  their  mad  race  over  the 
world,  plundering,  converting,  enslavi ug, 
destroying.  Nor  was  there  any  power  with- 
in the  limits  of  civilization  that  could  man- 
acle and  restrain  the  hordes  of  Arab  robbers. 

Could  Mahomet  have  looked  from  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  in  622,  he  would 
have  seen  a world  broken  into  hopeless  dis- 
order and  nations  perishing  in  a geueral 
barbarism.  In  England  a horde  of  Saxon 
savages  were  destroying  the  remains  of  Ro- 
man order  and  the  pure  germs  of  Northern 
Christianity,  and  the  papal  missionaries  in 
Kent  had  just  begun  to  spread  the  later  su- 
perstitions of  Rome  over  the  ruling  race. 
France  and  Spain  were  passing  through  a 
not  dissimilar  process,  conquered  at  once  by 
the  Northern  barbarians  and  the  idols  of  the 
South.  The  Germans  were  still  rude  or  sav- 
age, their  fair  land  covered  by  forests,  the 
birth-place  of  new  empires.  There  was  a fee- 
ble and  wicked  emperor  ruling  at  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  real  virtues  and  heroism  of 
Heraclius  seem  to  have  passed  away  with 
his  youth ; and  he  who  had  overthrown  the 
might  of  Chosroes  by  a series  of  wonderful 
exploits  did  nothing  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Arab  legions.  Timidity  or  indolence 
ruled  in  the  councils  of  the  East.  Italy  still 
obeyed  Heraclius,  and  its  popes,  unworthy 
successors  even  of  Gregory  the  Great,  sat 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome,  spectacles  of  mor- 
al decay.  Rome  was  almost  a deserted  city. 


In  Athens  a thin  horde  of  robbers  occupied 
the  home  f Pericles,  and  looked  upon  the 
unshattered  portico  of  the  Parthenon.  Per- 
sia was  fallen  into  decline ; the  Greeks  still 
held  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Cyrene,  Car- 
thage ; but  the  central  power  of  a great 
government  had  fallen  with  the  genius  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  political  labor  of  the  Saracens 
that  they  constructed  a new  fabric  from  the 
shattered  waste  of  nations,  and  gave  a sta- 
ble government  to  a large  part  of  mankind. 
The  Saracenic  Empire  almost  rivaled  that 
of  Rome ; but  it  fell,  as  all  despotisms  must 
fall,  by  the  swift  decay  of  the  people.  It 
rose  aud  disappeared  like  some  graceful  vis- 
ion along  the  path  of  medieevid  history.  Yet 
it  gave  to  European  barbarians  an  example 
of  government  where  life  and  property  were 
respected,  where  manners  were  often  gentle, 
and  conversation  sometimes  refined. 

Still  more  memorable  was  the  influence 
of  the  Arabian  reformer  upon  the  religions 
of  modern  Europe,  and  Christianity  owes 
something  of  its  recent  progress  to  the  flight 
from  Mecca.  For  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
century  was  a period  of  intense  idolatry.1 
All  over  Europe  the  worship  of  images  had 
grown  up  amidst  the  general  ignorance. 
From  the  pure  adoration  of  a single  deity 
inculcated  by  Paul  and  John,  men  had  sunk 
back  into  the  deepest  superstition.  The 
Christian  churches,  like  the  Kaaba,  were  fill- 
ed with  idols,  relics,  the  coarsest  impostures, 
the  rudest  gods.  A nail,  a siugle  hair,  a nap- 
kin, a piece  of  wood,  were  worshiped  as  rev- 
erently as  Al  L&t  or  Ossa,  and  Rome  and 
Constantinople  were  provided  with  as  many 
deities  as  Mecca.  To  the  teudency  of  the 
intellect  of  his  time  Mahomet  was  to  ad- 
minister a swift  remedy,  and  wherever  his 
institutions  ruled,  idols  were  cast  down,  and 
the  children  of  Abraham  admitted  only  a 
single  deity,  beneficent  and  wise.  The  Al- 
lah of  the  Prophet  would  have  neither  im- 
ages nor  representations.  The  sword  of  the 
Saracens  purged  Jerusalem  from  idolatry, 
and  founded  a new  school  of  religious 
thought  in  Europe.  Leo,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, began  at  Constantinople  the  war 
upon  images;  Charlemagne  inspired  Ger- 
many with  a terror  of  idolatry ; the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Jews  scoffed  at  the  relics  and 
glittering  shrines  of  Christendom ; the  re- 
formers of  the  North  caught  up  the  Arabian 
impulse ; the  Greek  Church  confined  itself 
at  length  to  the  worship  of  pictures,  and 
the  Roman  Church  alone  held  fast  to  its 
throng  of  images  or  idols,  and  enforced  their 
claims  by  a merciless  persecution.  Wher- 
ever the  papal  arms  extended,  the  churches 


1 From  the  cnlture  of  the  Jew*,  the  most  civilized 
people  of  the  time,  Mahomet  gathered  hie  leading 
ideas.  See  Deutech,  Islam,  p.  829.  Bat  the  Jews  had 
never  been  able  to  spread  their  ideas  to  the  gentiles, 
nor  desired  It. 
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were  filled  with  their  grotesque  and  fanci- 
ful representations  of  spiritual  forms ; wher- 
ever the  Saracen  came,  he  dashed  in  pieces 
the  glittering  idols;  and  in  every  mosque  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Abraham  was  recog- 
nized by  the  spiritual  eye  alone.1  To  teach 
such  a lesson  was  not  without  its  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  revival  of  a purer  Chris- 
tianity. Cruelty,  terror,  a severe  intoler- 
ance, were  to  mark  the  religious  progress  of 
Mohammedanism ; yet  in  one  instance  at 
least  it  eradicated  a vice  which  not  all  the 
lessons  of  modern  reformers  have  been  able 
to  encounter  with  success.  A Dow  or  a 
Mathew  might  envy  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Arabs  closed  every  wine  shop 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic,  and  made 
perfect  abstinence  the  practice  of  the  most 
civilized  part  of  mankind.  No  temperance 
reform  was  ever  so  effective  as  that  of  Ma- 
homet. But  Mahomet  inculcated  his  prin- 
ciples with  the  cimeter,  and  the  heretic  who 
touched  wine  might  forfeit  the  joys  of  par- 
adise, and  be  subjected  to  temporal  punish- 
ment. It  was  a bold  rebuke  to  the  savage 
license  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  whose 
feasts  were  drunken  revelries,  and  whose 
rude  banquets  usually  ended  in  strife  and 
disorder.  The  morals  and  the  manners  of 
the  Arabs  were  at  least  preferable  to  those 
of  the  savage  Saxons  and  Normans. 

But  the  chief  achievements  of  the  Arab 
teacher  were  to  be  in  the  aery  realms  of  let- 
ters, and  in  that  world  of  pure  science  from 
which  a Newton  and  a Galileo  were  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  mightiest  principles  of 
nature,  from  which  a chemical  transforma-  ! 
tion  was  to  carry  thought  from  land  to  land  ; 
and  create  the  novel  powers  of  mechanics,  j 
And  the  wild  chant  of  the  Koran  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  practical  of  poems,  since 
it  gave  to  men  chemistry  and  mathematics.3 
Every  Moslem  was  taught  to  labor  by  the 
descendants  of  the  mercantile  Arabians;  a 
free  school  was  planted  by  every  mosque ; 
and  for  four  centuries  the  keen  and  subtle 
intellect  of  an  industrious  and  inquisitive 
race  was  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  their  col- 
leges, libraries,  and  schools  that  sprang  up 
under  the  care  of  the  literary  yet  semi-bar- 
barous  tyrants  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova;  but 
the  results  of  this  period  of  study  are  so  j 
memorable  as  to  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  j 
the  most  valuable  of  human  labors.  The 
Moslems  gave  themselves  with  such  ardor 

> His  conception  of  the  unity  of  God  he  borrowed, 
no  doubt,  from  the  Jews.  See  Geiger,  Mohammed  und 
Jodenthnme,  p.  07-131.  Mahomet  borrows  and  va- 
ries the  Hebrew  traditions,  p.  158.  See,  too,  Deutsch, 
Islam. 

* Sprenger,  Vorrcde,  II.  Man  lese  die  Werkc  des  Al- 
bertns  Magnus,  besonders  aber  seinen  Libellos,  und 
man  wlrd  Rich  tiberreugen,  dass  der  grosee  Lehrer  des 
Mlttelalters  fast  all  seln  WIsscn  von  den  Moslimen 
entlehnt  habe.  Gerbert  is  an  equally  instructive  ex- 
ample. 


to  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  nature  as 
to  invent  the  science  of  chemistry ; they 
enlarged  or  revived  algebra;  they  restored 
medicine  to  a scientific  rank;  and  so  infi- 
nite and  so  wonderful  were  their  various 
inventions  and  discoveries  that  by  their  con- 
temporaries in  France  and  England  they 
were  uniformly  looked  upon  as  mngiciaus 
an<>  sorcerers.  No  one  but  Satan,  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  his  monkish  authorities 
tell  us,  could  produce  the  strange  machines, 
the  curious  books,  and  the  fearful  powers 
of  the  Arabs.  The  finest  intellects  of  early 
Europe  naturally  turned  to  the  Mahometan 
schools  for  instruction  in  elementary  sci- 
ence; and  Albertus  Magnus  and  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  learned  from  Spain  the  principles 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  with  which  they  astonished  and 
awakened  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  Pope 
Sylvester,  as  the  scholar  Gerbert,  had  gain- 
ed from  the  Arabs  not  only  the  secrets  of 
science,  but  the  art  of  teaching.  His  school 
at  Rheims  was  attended  by  the  son  of  Hugh 
Capet  and  the  heir  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  genius  of  Mahomet  enlightened  the  two 
royal  lines  of  Germany  and  France ; Europe 
borrowed  its  science  from  Cordova  and  its 
literature  from  the  amorous  strains  of  Mos- 
lem poetry;  and  the  mental  supremacy  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries may  be  traced  in  the  superstitious  awe 
with  which  the  priests  and  monks  looked 
upon  their  own  greatest  scholars  who  had 
studied  in  the  Arab  schools.  It  was  in  the 
city  of  Seville,  the  centre  of  magic  and  in- 
cantations, the  chronicler1  relates,  that  Ger- 
bert learned  to  surpass  Ptolemy  in  the  use 
of  the  astrolabe,  Alcamlrteus  in  astronomy, 
or  Firmicitis  in  astrology,  that  he  acquired 
the  art  of  calling  spirits  from  the  infernal 
world,  or  became  admirable  in  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  geometry,  and  mnsic.  These 
arts,  we  are  told,  he  revived  in  France  or 
Gaul,  where  they  had  become  wholly  obso- 
lete. Otlio  of  Germany  and  Robert  of  France 
were  his  disciples.  But  all  this  mental  su- 
premacy Gerbert  had  won  by  a compact 
with  Satan,  and  from  the  wicked  practices 
of  the  Saracens.  By  his  Arab  familiars  he 
was  able  to  discover  hidden  treasures  and 
cover  himself  with  fabulous  wealth ; and 
once,  when  he  was  Pope,  he  clove  the  earth 
at  Rome,  and  descended  into  a magnificent 
palace  below,  filled  with  gems  and  gold.* 
Yet  the  guilty  Pope  was  at  last  borne  away 
by  his  familiar  spirits,  and  his  soul  perishes 
in  eternal  tortures.  It  was  thus  that  Arabic 
scholars  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries appeared  to  the  barbarous  Europeans. 
Blit  they  held  in  their  hands  the  keys  of 
modern  progress,  and  are  the  real  ancestors 

j i William  of  Malmesbury. 

I * Will.  Mamies.  (a.  n.  1008)  tells  the  story  of  Pope  8yl- 
, vester  with  all  the  malevolence  of  his  order  against 
| science.  He  wrote  about  1140. 
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of  the  Newtons  and  Galileos,  the  Fultons 
and  Morses,  of  the  era  of  invention.  With- 
out a Hegira,  chemistry  must  have  slumbered 
for  ages,  aud  the  telegraph  and  the  steam- 
engine,  the  printing-press  and  the  free 
school,  might  have  remained  hidden  among 
the  secrets  of  nature  until  the  twentieth 
century. 

Unconscious  of  the  future,  trembling*  for 
his  life,  the  Prophet,  with  Abu  Bekr  his  “sole 
companion,”  rode  swiftly  along  the  sandy 
track  until  he  reached  the  sea.  An  Arab 
woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  tent  gave 
them  milk.  A single  scout  of  the  enemy 
met  them  and  fled.  Medina  at  last  appear- 
ed over  the  desert ; the  Hegira  ended,  and 
the  weary  travellers  found  repose.  But  from 
this  moment  Mahomet  was  no  longer  the 
simple  seer  or  prophet  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness ; new  revelations  bad  come  to  him ; and 
at  Medina  he  unsheathed  the  sword  of  venge- 
ance against  a guilty  world.  “ The  Koran 
or  death !”  was  to  be  the  war-cry  of  the  no- 
mad race  as  it  clove,  like  a cimeter  of  Da- 
mascus, the  perishing  form  of  classic  civili- 
zation. At  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  the 
power  of  a temporal  prince ; his  prolific 
tongue  poured  forth  a new  series  of  poetic 
ravings ; the  Koran  grew  by  a ceaseless  tide 
of  contradictory  revelations,  and  was  swell- 
ed to  gratify  the  momentary  impulses,  fears, 
or  wishes  of  its  author.  Never,  indeed,  was 
there  so  strange  a mass  of  vanity,  of  folly, 
cdnfusion,  and  plain  common-sense.  Once 
Mahomet  had  yielded  to  terror  or  convic- 
tion, and  worshiped  the  idols  of  Mecca;  the 
next  moment  he  repents,  and  covers  them 
with  denunciation.  For  every  new  mar- 
riage a fresh  revelation  was  required ; when 
his  followers  murmured,  they  were  astound- 
ed by  some  unexpected  reproof  from  the  an- 
gels. In  his  stronghold  at  Medina,  Mahomet 
beoame  a robber  chief,  plundering  the  un- 
believing tribes,  and  enriching  the  faithful 
with  their  spoil.  He  chanted,  like  Tyrtseus, 
to  no  inattentive  audience.  The  fairest  re- 
gions of  Arabia  gave  up  their  camels,  sheep, 
and  goats,  their  slaves  and  gold,  to  the  suc- 
cessful Prophet,  and  the  Koran  rang  with 
the  shouts  of  triumph.  At  length  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Mecca,  against  whom  Mahomet 
had  gradually  arrayed  the  chief  tribes  of 
Arabia,  began  to  feel  that  no  hope  remained 
to  them  but  in  open  war.  The  rebel  and 
reformer,  the  sou  of  the  abject  Hashemites, 
and  the  founder  of  an  Arab  democracy,  was 
fast  gaining  a strength  that  even  the  cour- 
age of  the  tierce  Koreish  could  not  resist. 
A war  raged  between  Mecca  aud  Medina. 
The  two  Arab  capitals  wTere  the  centres,  one 
of  conservative  idolatry,  and  one  of  a puri- 
tanical reform.  One  proclaimed  the  mirac- 
ulous virtues  of  A1  L&t  aud  Ossa ; the  other 
celebrated  the  one  unchanging  God.  The 
war  raged  with  various  vicissitudes.  At  last, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 


full  of  fierce  ardor,  cruel,  mad,  impulsive,  the 
Prophet  began  his  final  return  to  the  city  he 
seems  to  have  loved  with  untiriug  devotion. 
Medina  he  had  named  in  gratitude  “ the  City 
of  the  Prophet but  to  Mecca  he  turned  as 
the  holy  shrine  of  the  Arab  faith.  His  forces 
were  irresistible : the  Koreish  submitted  to 
the  religion  and  the  temporal  rule  of  the  ex- 
ile. Except  for  some  fierce  bursts  of  native 
cruelty,  Mahomet  treated  his  fellow-towns- 
men with  lenity;  but  every  idol  was  banish- 
ed with  ignominy  from  the  Kaaba,  and  only 
the  mysterious  black  stone  aud  some  venera- 
ble rites  remained  to  indicate  the  star  and 
stone  worship  which  had  once  blended  with 
the  faith  of  Abraham. 

The  Prophet  and  Vicegerent  of  God,  infal- 
lible, wielding,  like  a Boniface  or  an  Inno- 
cent, the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  sword, 
Mahomet,  in  the  year  630,  was  already  the 
most  potent  and  famous  of  the  princes  of 
the  East.  From  his  native  valley  he  sent 
out  his  embassadors  to  the  neighboring  na- 
tions, commanding  them  to  submit  to  the 
law  of  the  Koran  and  obey  the  Prophet  of 
the  Lord.  They  passed  unharmed  to  Per- 
sia, Abyssinia,  Syria,  and  startled  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  with  the  tidings  of  a revo- 
lution that  was  to  fall  with  heavy  disasters 
upon  his  feeble  descendants;  and  a tradi- 
tion related  that  the  famous  Emperor  of 
Rome  was  not  unwilling  to  accept  the  ti- 
dings of  a new  revelation  and  a Meccan  or- 
acle. But  the  last  years  of  Mahomet  were 
passed  in  constant  warfare,  and  it  was  by 
the  temporal  arm  that  his  faith  was  prop- 
agated and  his  power  assured.  He  was  a 
conqueror  rather  than  a priest ; his  mission- 
aries, bands  of  nomad  robbers ; his  creed,  a 
fierce  inculcation  of  selfish  greed.  Some- 
times he  led  his  military  expeditions  in  per- 
son, but  his  timidity  and  his  want  of  skill 
were  often  rewarded  with  serious  disasters. 
He  subdued  the  rich  fields  of  Tayif,  and 
made  it  pay  a heavy  tribute  to  the  Meccan 
rulers ; he  invaded  the  confines  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  but  retreated  somewhat  iuglorious- 
ly  before  the  Christian  armies.  Yet  his  fol- 
lowers had  long  learned  to  trust  with  un- 
failing confidence  to  the  venerable  seer 
whose  name  was  already  illustrious  in  all 
Oriental  lands,  and  who  had  made  Arabia 
the  centre  of  a power  that  was  evidently 
destined  to  rule  over  the  early  home  of  the 
human  race.  Countless  pilgrims  began  to 
throng  to  the  holy  city,  and  its  avaricious 
people  must  have  rejoiced  in  a rich  plunder 
of  the  incautious  strangers.  Its  name  was 
repeated  from  laud  to  land.  The  Meccans 
were  enriched  by  the  tributes  of  the  con- 
quered territory.  Trade,  wealth,  activity, 
must  have  marked  the  city  in  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Mahomet.  Vast  projects  of 
universal  conquest  filled  the  minds  of  its  rul- 
ers. The  savage  Koreish,  now  the  firm  ad- 
herents of  the  Prophet,  were  eager  to  spread 
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the  faith  and  reap  its  rewards  through  the 
fair  and  languid  cities  of  Syria,  and  all  the 
world  seemed  to  offer  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Moslem.  Like  the  cave  of  Ali  Baba,  the  cleft 
in  the  rock  was  filled  with  the  spoils  of  na- 
tions, and  all  Mecca  gleamed  with  the  treas- 
ures of  art  or  industry  stolen  from  the  pal- 
aces and  cities  of  the  infidels. 

In  the  midst  of  his  obedient  and  grateful 
capital,  or  at  Mecca,  under  the  hills  where 
he  had  tended  goats  to  win  a scanty  living, 
Mahomet  ruled  with  barbaric  equity,  and 
still  retained  some  traces  of  puritan  auster- 
ity. Of  all  the  wealth  of  gold  and  gems, 
fine  stones  and  cloths  of  gold,  brought  in 
by  his  successful  marauders,  he  took  noth- 
ing. He  divided  the  plunder  among  his 
followers,  or  devoted  it  to  sacred  purposes. 
He  lived  in  extreme  and  almost  abject  pov- 
erty. His  house  was  a poor  cottage  cover- 
ed by  leaves ; but  around  it  were  the  eleven 
homes,  equally  plain,  of  his  various  wives. 
His  food  was  chiefly  dates  and  water.  So 
liberal  was  he  to  the  poor  that  his  own  fam- 
ily were  sometimes  in  want  and  his  children 
hungry,  and,  with  the  riches  of  the  East  un- 
der his  control,  the  patient  enthusiast  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  constant  need.  His  dress 
was  plain,  his  carriage  modest.  Though  more 
potent  than  Heraclius  or  the  kings  of  Abys- 
sinia, he  would  have  neither  throne  nor  di- 
adem. At  sixty  he  showed  few  traces  of 
old  age.  A few  white  hairs  marked  his 
ample  beard,  and  a faithful  follower  had 
wept  when  he  first  discovered  them.  Yet 
the  Prophet  to  all  Arabia  seemed  the  fair- 
est of  human  beings — more  beautiful  than 
the  noonday,  more  gracious  than  a heaven- 
ly messenger;  and  it  has  been  the  curious 
labor  of  all  later  ages  to  penetrate  that  sin- 
gular intellect,  to  read  its  designs,  and  dis- 
cover with  what  sentiment,  whether  of  pity, 
contempt,  or  zeal,  whether  as  an  impostor,  or 
enthusiast,  or  a madman,  Mahomet  survey- 
ed the  devoted  and  ever-increasing  throng 
of  his  adherents,  as  tribe  after  tribe  and  na- 
tion after  natiou  took  up  the  cry,  “ Allah 
and  his  Prophet.”  The  author  of  the  revo- 
lution has  proved  to  all  students  of  history 
an  insoluble  mystery.  Of  this  question  we 
need  attempt  no  decision.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  Mahomet  was  a man,  that  he 
shared  in  all  human  errors  and  rose  to  no 
divine  height,  that  he  was  governed  by  hu- 
man passions,  and  through  human  passions 
won  his  control  of  the  impulsive  races  of 
the  East. 

Yet  it  is  rather  as  an  author1  than  a hero 
that  Mahomet  lives  with  posterity ; and  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless 
cares  and  toils,  he  found  leisure  to  compose 
a poem  and  a book  that  was  to  take  its  piace 
by  the  side  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Vedas.  Nor 

1 Saint- Hilaire,  p.  29.  Le  monument  le  plna  grave  & 
la  fold  et  le  pins  anthentiqne — c'est  le  Coran ; il  eat 
roeavre  personclle  do  Mahomet,  etc. 


had  he,  like  Milton  or  Homer,  to  wait  for  a 
posthumous  fame.  His  vanity — the  natural 
vanity  of  an  author — was  never  weary  of 
lavishing  praises  upon  his  own  production. 
He  pointed  to  the  Koran  as  the  proof  of  his 
divine  mission;  he  challenged  his  foes  to 
write  something  as  musical,  as  graceful,  and 
sublime.  Nor  was  his  challenge  accepted. 
To  his  followers  and  to  all  Mahometans  the 
Koran  has  seemed  so  divinely  eloquent  as 
to  be  the  voice  of  God  himself.  Its  Arabic 
is  of  such  unrivaled  purity  as  to  be  suited 
only  to  heavenly  tongues.  Its  verse  is  the 
perfection  of  harmony,  its  sentiments  the 
uoblest  that  enter  the  human  breast.  As 
the  Greeks1  drew  ali  their  law,  morality,  and 
religion  from  Homer,  so  every  Arab  is  con- 
tent to  lay  the  foundations  of  society  upon 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Already  while 
Mahomet  lived  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  his  verses  repeated  by  his  countrymen 
with  rapture.  Since  his  death  their  fame 
has  steadily  increased.  Even  infidels  unite 
in  admitting  that  the  graceful  Arab  was  a 
poet  if  not  a seer,  that  he  said  many  wise 
and  useful  words,  and  that  the  Koran  is 
the  work  of  an  active  and  eager  intellect 
struggling  in  the  midst  of  barbarism  to  at- 
tain some  traits  of  humanity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  mental  darkness  aiding  the  hand 
of  progress.8 

At  Medina,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  Ma- 
homet died,  stricken  with  fever,  in  the  arms 
of  his  beloved  Ayesha.  His  followers  look- 
ed upon  his  death  as  something  frightful  and 
incredible.  They  refused  to  believe  that  he 
could  be  bound  by  the  common  law  of  na- 
ture. With  rage  and  despair  they  followed 
him  to  the  tomb.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  Ma- 
homet died  not  too  soon ; that,  like  Solomon, 
his  wisdom  had  not  been  progressive  nor 
philosophic ; and  that  the  jealousy  of  Fati- 
ma, bis  daughter,  and  Ayesha,  his  wife,  could 
have  left  him  little  peace  in  his  humble 
home.  Danger  and  doubt  must  have  hover- 
ed around  the  successful  usurper;  and  he 
probably  escaped  a fate  like  that  of  Omar, 
Othman,  or  Ali.  Had  he  lived  longer,  en- 
thusiasm might  have  died  and  the  relig- 
ion perished.  But  he  left  his  fame  in  the 
hands  of  men,  young,  fierce,  fired  by  plun- 
der, resolute  to  conquer.  From  the  death 
of  Mahomet  the  spread  of  his  doctrine  has 
never  ceased.  The  number  of  his  followers 
has  ever  continued  to  grow.  His  mission- 
aries have  laid  aside  the  sword  to  assume 
the  milder  garb  of  teachers  and  explorers. 
They  are  converting  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  what  Mohammedanism  has  lost 
in  Europe,  it  has  more  than  replaced  among 


1 So  Philodemos  in  the  Hercul&nean  papyri  traces  the 
elements  of  morality  to  Homer,  n«pF  rov  «a0’  'O/inpo* 
UfaBov ; or  Horace,  Quid  sit  torpe,  quid  utile,  etc. 

* Niildeke,  p.  192,  notices  its  Irregularity  and  its 
doubtful  origin. 
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the  dark  races  of  Senegal  or  Borneo,  and  that 
the  Mahometan  missionaries  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Christian  in  all  those  bar- 
barous lands.  Education  must  meet  and 
supplant  their  progress.  Wherever  knowl- 
edge comes,  a purer  religion  will  be  demand- 
ed. Yet  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  allow 
that  the  labors  of  the  Moslems  have  been  of 
signal  use  to  mankind,  or  that  their  Prophet 
was  a teacher  of  rare  merit  and  success.  Il- 
literate and  rude,  he  has  composed  a great 
poem  and  founded  a new  sect.  A hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  are  supposed  to 
obey  his  law.  Five  times  a day  they  kneel, 
repeat  his  prayers,  and,  with  their  faces 
turned  toward  Mecca,  adore  a single  deity. 
Every  year  a host  of  worshipers  come  from 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe  to  visit  the  holy 
places.  They  touch  with  awe  the  sacred  soil 
of  Mecca.  They  pace  seven  times  around 
the  Kaaba,  kiss  the  black  stone,  and  in  the 
vale  of  Mina  cast  pebbles  at  the  evil  spirits 
— a relic  of  the  Sabtean  rites.  They  pause 
before  the  home  of  Khadijah,  recall  the  sto- 
ry of  their  Prophet,  survey  his  simple  life, 
and  perhaps  wander  to  Medina  to  meditate 
beside  his  tomb. 


HINTS  FOR  PRACTICAL 
TROUT-FISHING. 

AT  this  season  amateurs  and  tyros  with- 
out number  are  enthusiastically  en- 
gaged in  this  exciting  and  health-giving 
sport.  Each,  of  course,  in  imagination  ex- 
pects to  do  much  better  this  season  than 
last;  and  to  insure  more  success  to  those 
who  love  this  pastime,  and  to  enable  those 
who  do  not  feel  fully  posted  in  all  the  tech- 
nique of  this  science — for  science  it  is — to 
improve  in  skill,  these  lines  are  penned: 
not  that  the  writer  expects  that  every  thing 
here  set  down  will  be  new  to  all,  but  in 
hopes  that  useful  hints  may  be  drawn  from 
it  by  many,  aud  that  at  least  enough  useful 
information  will  be  gained  to  pay  for  the 
perusal. 

I shall  confine  myself  in  this  article  to 
the  capturing,  in  a sportsman-like  manner, 
the Salmo  fontinalie , commonly  called  “brook 
trout.”  This  fish  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  in  nearly  every  bubbling  running 
brook  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  in  other  localities  too 
numerous  to  mention,  where  the  water  flows 
through  unoccupied  land,  or  is  situated  a 
reasonable  distance  from  any  town  or  set- 
tlement. 

Very  few  are  aware  how  many  running 
brooks  contain  the  fish,  unknown  to  even 
the  inhabitants  of  near  towns  or  villages. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  as  quite  literally 
true  that  this  fish  can  be  captured  in  al- 
most any  runniug  water,  the  verdict  of  j 
surrounding  farmers  of  “ no  trout”  to  the  * 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Brooks  that  I 


have  the  name  of  once  containing  trout 
almost  always  have  them  now,  aud  often 
the  best  of  fishing  is  found  in  those  that 
have  the  reputation  of  being  “fished  out,” 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exterminate 
them,  and  a few  yeare'  rest  given  to  any 
water  where  some  have  been  left,  re-stocks 
it  abundantly  for  the  piscator's  recrea- 
tion. Too  many  fishermen,  wishing  good 
fortune,  are  apt  to  be  led  to  fish  certain 
streams  known  to  the  surrounding  inhabit- 
ants, because  every  body  else  fishes  them, 
and  years  ago,  as  you  will  hear,  such  and 
such  quantities  were  taken  by  so  and  so. 
Unless  such  water  is  well  known  to  contain 
fish,  I would  advise  the  fisherman  to  pass  it 
quietly  by,  and  take  the  first  mountain  or 
hill-side  brook  that  he  meets  of  which  no 
one  seems  to  know  any  thing,  and  try  his 
luck  there.  Scarcely  any  quick -running 
brook  is  without  this  fish,  unless  for  two 
reasons — first,  if  it  is  well  kuown  and  per- 
sistently fished ; secondly,  if  it  has  a saw- 
mill erected  upon  it,  so  that  the  sawdust 
flows  into  the  stream,  the  latter  in  large 
quantities  always  driving  out  trout.  Do 
not,  I say,  be  afraid  to  try  new  brooks. 
The  idea,  also,  that  brooks  can  be  com- 
pletely fished  out  is,  as  a rule,  erroueous; 
the  water  flows  often  through  impenetrable 
swamps,  or  such  thick  under  and  over  growth 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fish  it  its  extreme 
length ; hence  portions  on  nearly  every 
brook  are  left  year  after  year  untouched: 
and  unless  yon  can  fish  the  absolute  length 
of  any  given  brook,  you  can  not  completely 
fish  it  out. 

Trout  are  seldom  seen,  and  unless  one  has 
a pole  and  line,  miles  might  be  travelled  be- 
side a good  brook  without  seeing  a sign  of 
the  trout  within  it.  Hence  the  usual  cry  of 
“ no  trout  in  this  brook.”  The  small  brook 
trout  in  running  streams  seldom  breaks  wa- 
ter, and  gives  no  intimation  of  his  presence, 
as  he  does  in  larger  and  smoother  bodies  of 
water,  and  even  in  the  latter  it  is  usually 
only  at  or  near  sunset  that  he  is  seen  or 
heard,  and  this  generally  when  he  has  at- 
tained a size  larger  than  the  fish  to  be  found 
in  small  brooks. 

To  enjoy  this  sport  thoroughly  one  must 
first  make  up  one's  mind  not  to  capture 
many  fish  beyond  seven  inches  in  length ; 
the  common  and  usual  size  will  be  about 
six  inches.  Do  not  despise  small  brooks. 
One  can  often  kill  thirty  or  forty  nice  six 
or  seven  inch  trout  by  following  for  a mile 
or  so  a bubbling  brook  not  over  eighteen 
inches  wide.  Tront  will  exist  in  water  of 
very  little  depth,  and  one  of  the  surprises 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  sport 
is  to  see  fine  fish  taken  from  a brook  that 
they  would,  in  their  ignorance,  have  passed 
by  as  contemptible.  In  these  small  brooks 
are  often  little  water-falls  of  a foot  or  two 
in  height,  and  at  the  bottom  of  some  a small 
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hole  of,  say,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  or  two  in  depth.  Iu  these  lurk  the 
trout,  waiting  under  the  shadow  of  the  bank 
or  some  large  stone  for  the  bait  to  come 
tumbling  down  over  the  miniature  fall  into 
their  basin ; and  if  this  is  skillfully  done,  he 
is  tempted  at  once  to  dart  from  his  hiding- 
place  and  seize  upon  it.  Now  you  will  per- 
ceive that  I am  not  writing  for  those  who 
are  skilled  anglers  and  wish  to  make  a 
great  bag,  but  for  those  who  enjoy  open- 
air,  healthful  exercise,  and  desire  to  capture 
in  a sportsman-like  manner  a nice  lot  of  the 
best  size  of  this  delicious  fish  for  cooking 
purposes. 

And  now  let  me  try  to  inform  you  how  to 
capture  them  without  breaking  your  pole 
or  losing  your  tackle  or  temper.  Always, 
if  possible,  fish  down  a stream.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing: In  fishing  up  stream  the  bait  is 
continually  coming  home  to  one’s  feet  after 
every  cast,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  the 
person,  the  less  chance  of  a bite.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  fishing  down  stream; 
the  bait  is  carried  by  the  current  away  from 
the  fisherman,  and  his  chances  of  capture 
are  each  moment  increased. 

If  the  brook  is  large  enough — and  even 
in  very  small  ones— if  practicable,  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  wade  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
as  by  this  means  one  can  keep  the  bait  in 
the  water  for  long  distances  without  mak- 
ing a cast,  which,  in  the  localities  I am  speak- 
ing of,  almost  always,  unless  skillfully  done, 
ends  in  one’s  seeing  one’s  tackle  fast  to  some 
overhanging  bough  or  bush  overlapping  the 
stream.  Again,  in  fishing  up  stream,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  bait  stationary  in 
any  spot  one  may  desire  to  cast  in,  unless 
by  standing  upon  the  bank,  and  the  chances 
of  capture  are  thus  greatly  decreased ; while 
in  fishing  down  stream,  one  can  not  only 
hold  the  bait  in  any  one  spot,  but  by  a mo- 
tion of  the  arm  conduct  it  in  any  given  di- 
rection— sink  it  toward  the  bottom,  draw  it 
up  stream,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left — to 
tempt  the  hidden  trout,  the  motion  of  the 
running  water  upon  the  bait  giving  one  com- 
plete control  of  it  by  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  arm.  To  be  successful  iu  this  sport, 
first  give  up  all  idea  of  using  artificial  flies ; 
there  is  usually  no  chance  to  cast  them,  and 
very  few  fish  will  rise  to  them,  and  then  only, 
usually,  at  early  morn  or  sunset.  Use  a 
light  but  very  short  jointed  pole,  not  over 
twelve  feet  in  length,  with  fine  delicate  run- 
ning gear  and  small  compact  reel ; small 
hooks,  gauged  upon  silk-worm  gut,  of  auy 
make  that  one  prefers,  there  being  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  this  matter  among 
fishermen.  The  Limerick  hook  has  nearly 
gone  out  of  date,  and  how  it  was  endured  so 
long  is  a mystery.  The  Kirby  and  Aber- 
deen have  taken  its  place.  Put  no  lead  upon 
your  line  at  any  time;  it  kills  the  artistic 


and  natural  motion  of  your  bait.  ' Use,  as 
the  most  killing  bait  yet  discovered,  angle- 
worms;  and  these  may  be  much  improved 
by  being  kept  a few  days  upon  clean  moss 
in  an  uncovered,  large-mouthed  bottle,  that 
they  may  scour  themselves.  In  baiting,  do 
not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  whether 
the  point  of  your  hook  is  covered  or  not ; it 
is  of  small  consequence,  or  rather  it  is  more 
deadly  and  better  not  to  be  covered  than 
otherwise.  The  trout  does  not  nibble , he 
dart s ; he  takes,  as  a rule,  the  bait  at  once, 
or  leaves  it  severely  alone.  You  will  find 
no  more  taking  bait  the  year  round  than 
angle- worms,  although  grasshoppers  at  cer- 
tain seasons  are  very  killing.  In  baiting, 
take  a worm  by  the  middle  and  pierce  the 
hook  through  a small  portion,  say,  half  an 
inch ; then  put  on  another  in  the  same  way 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  fish  are  very  small, 
half  a worm  treated  in  this  manner  will  do ; 
but  a trout  has  a large  mouth,  and  a large 
bait  no  doubt  attracts.  The  dangling  ends 
of  the  worms  placed  as  above  upon  the  hook 
have  a peculiar  and  natural  motion  of  their 
own  in  the  water,  which  a hungry  trout  is 
utterly  unable  to  resist ; while  one  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  cover  the  whole  hook  and 
part  of  the  gut  with  a worm  Btifily  strung 
on  without  motion,  and  the  same  trout  will 
let  it  be  carried  past  him  by  the  current 
without  winking. 

There  is  a great  science  in  baiting,  and  it 
chiefly  rests  in  the  skill  of  having  the  worms 
lively,  and  with  the  extremities  left  dan- 
gling. The  bait  is  often  carried  over  a little 
fall  into  a smooth  deep  pool ; allow  it  to 
sink,  and  all  the  while  it  is  doing  so  these 
four  ends  of  the  two  worms  are  moving 
about  in  the  clear  water  in  a much  too  en- 
ticing way  for  any  chance  trout  to  resist. 
When  you  have  a bite,  do  not  pull  at  all,  but 
strike  your  fish,  as  it  is  called ; this  is  done 
by  a motion  of  the  wrist,  sharp,  short, 
abrupt;  not  a jerk — a motion  which  is  com- 
menced sharply,  but  ends  almost  instantly 
and  abruptly.  I can  liken  it  only  to  a quick 
movement  of  the  hand  in  bringing  a foil,  in 
fencing,  from  tierce  to  carte . It  is  done  by 
bringing  the  finger-nails,  which  are  down- 
ward, holding  the  rod,  suddenly  to  the  left 
and  upward,  moving  the  end  of  the  pole  up- 
ward and  to  the  left  some  one  or  two  feet. 
Having  struck  thus,  you  will  in  most  cases 
have  captured  your  fish.  Be  in  no  hurry  to 
land  him;  that  is  a simpler  thing  to  do;  you 
can  do  it  at  your  leisure,  stepping  back  to 
a sure  foundation  should  you  be  iu  an  un- 
comfortable position  in  reaching  to  make 
the  cast,  or  make  any  other  disposition  that 
you  desire  before  raising  your  fish  gently 
from  the  water,  thence  to  your  creel.  The 
great  mistake  often  made  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  this  sport  is  to  pull  the  mo- 
ment they  have  a bite ; the  result  usually  is 
to  see  the  trout  wind  himself  round  about 
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some  limb  overhead,  or  if  he  fail  to  be  hook- 
ed, which  is  often  the  case  in  pulling,  to  see 
the  bait  and  hook  in  the  same  position, 
causing  a loss  of  time,  patience,  and  too 
often  temper,  especially  when  you  feel  con- 
fident that  there  are  other  trout  in  the  pool 
ahead,  and  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
yon  have  got  to  make  a splash  and  dash  and 
complete  exposure  of  yourself  to  get  at  your 
dangling  line,  so  that  you  may  fish  in  vain 
in  the  same  pool  afterward.  Remember 
that  trout  are  very  shy,  and  once  having 
disturbed  them,  it  is  useless  to  fish  for  them 
in  that  spot. 

It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  they 
notice  much  less  any  movement  in  the  stream 
than  on  the  bank,  and  one  can  make  much 
more  movement  while  standing  in  the  bed 
of  a brook  than  could  be  made  from  the 
bank.  The  strikiug  of  your  fish  and  landing 
him  at  your  leisure  are  of  great  importance. 
Often  the  overgrowth  will  be  such  that  yon 
can  not  raise  your  pole  but  very  slightly 
without  getting  entangled;  here  the  reel 
comes  in  play.  Quietly  reel  in  your  fish  to 
within  a few  feet  of  the  end  of  your  pole, 
and  then  thrust  the  latter  behind  you  into 
the  water,  grasp  the  line  with  the  left 
hand,  and  raise  the  fish  from  the  brook. 
The  most  fish  lost  are  those  that  are  being 
unhooked  and  put  into  the  creel.  If  the 
trout  is  hooked  in  the  upper  jaw,  he  can  be 
snipped,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is  to  say,  you 
can  pull  the  hook  straight  out  through  the 
nose  without  waiting  to  unhook,  the  flesh 
yielding  readily  to  the  thin  shank  of  the 
hook  and  tearing  its  own  way  out,  there  be- 
ing no  bone  in  the  upper  jaw  to  stop  it.  In 
the  lower  jaw  you  must  always  unhook  the 
fish,  the  strong  lower  jaw-bone  preventing 
your  snipping  him. 

In  unhooking,  first  place  the  pole  lightly 
against  the  right  shoulder,  with  the  butt  in 
the  water,  or,  in  a very  swift  current,  grasp 
it  between  the  knees.  After  having  caught 
the  line  with  the  right  hand  about  one  foot 
above  the  pendent  fish,  bring  him  against 
the  body  on  the  loft  side,  and  confine  him 
with  the  left  hand;  seize  him  round  the 
body  with  that  hand,  thrusting  the  fore- 
finger into  the  gills,  if  possible.  Being  firmly 
grasped,  raise  him  so  as  to  slacken  the  line, 
and  unhook  with  the  right  hand.  A trout 
almost  always  gives  a lost  convulsive  shake, 
quick  and  unexpected,  just  about  the  time 
you  have  him  unhooked,  or  are  passing  him 
to  the  creel,  and  if  you  are  not  fully  pre- 
pared' for  it,  back  he  goes  into  his  native 
element. 

If  a fish  swallows  a hook,  do  not  attempt 
to  extract  it  by  the  month,  but  step  quietly 
ashore,  and  with  the  fingers  force  open  the 
gills,  detach  the  hook  from  the  stomach, 
and  draw  it  out  gently  through  the  mouth. 
Understanding  how  to  do  this  will  save  you 
often  much  trouble,  annoyance,  and  time. 


Change  your  bait  quite  often,  once  at  least 
in  every  fifteen  minutes.  Spring  water  soon 
killsthe  worms,  and  they  Bhonld  be  renewed. 
Do  not  fish  too  long  in  one  place.  If  you 
have  made  no  noise  in  approaching,  you  will 
usually  have  a bite  the  moment  your  bait 
flows  into  a pool,  if  the  trout  intend  to  bite 
at  all.  If  you  get  no  result  in  a moment  or 
two,  after  moving  the  line  about  from  right 
to  left,  and  sinking  the  bait,  etc.,  move  on. 

Iu  walking  in  the  water,  push  your  feet 
along.  Do  not  raise  them  so  as  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  water,  or  rather  concussion, 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  fish  cau 
not  hear,  but  they  can,  like  deaf  people,  feel 
concussion.  When  you  allow  your  bait  to 
sail  into  a pool,  always  glance  overhead  to 
see  how  much  room  you  have  to  land  your 
fish  in.  This  foresight  often  saves  you 
trouble  after  you  have  hooked  your  fish. 

Oftentimes  you  can,  by  floating  your  bait 
and  letting  out  line  from  your  reel,  reach  a 
pool  or  spot  far  distant  from  you  without 
moving  your  person  into  the  open  space  in- 
tervening. This  is  often  very  successful; 
and  your  fish  once  struck,  reel  in  your  line 
to  its  usual  length,  so  that  you  can  raise 
your  fish  with  the  pole,  if  the  overgrowth 
will  permit. 

Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  hours  are  the  best  for  this 
sport-,  and  a cloudy  southerly  day  the  best 
weather ; but  in  well-stocked  brooks  these 
fish  will  feed  all  day  long,  and  you  can  get 
a good  day's  sport  with  almost  always  a 
nice  wind-up  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  entangle 
your  line  over  your  head  by  drawing  out 
of  a pool  at  a bite,  or  in  casting,  and  can 
not  clear  the  same,  and  feel  convinced  that 
there  are  fish  that  you  do  not  care  to  dis- 
turb ahead  of  you,  quietly  cut  your  line 
where  you  can  reach  it,  tie  on  a new  hook, 
bait  it,  and  cast  again.  Your  reel  should 
contain  about,  forty  yards  of  braided  line 
especially  for  these  contingencies.  Two 
persons  trying  to  fish  one  small  brook  is  a 
nuisance ; one  alone  should  fish  it.  In  lar- 
ger streams,  if  two  persons  fisli,  it  is  usual 
for  each  to  fish  down  to  where  the  other  en- 
tered the  brook,  aud  then  make  a d&our, 
and  enter  the  same,  say,  one  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  the  other,  the  latter  performing 
the  same  operation  when  he  comes  to  the 
water  fished  by  the  person  ahead  of  him; 
thus  each  has  equal  chance  of  new  water. 
Give  your  bait  plenty  of  air,  and  do  not 
put  water  upon  it,  unless  you  wish  to  see 
it  shortly  putrid  and  destroyed.  Clean 
moist  earth  is  the  best.  On  a warm  day, 
by  using  moss  in  your  creel,  you  will  pre- 
serve the  fish  yon  kill  in  a much  better  state 
than  you  otherwise  would.  Dipping  the 
creel  iu  the  brook  water  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  day  will  do  no  harm,  if  the  weather 
be  very  hot. 
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‘hii^idt,  the  hollow  st*n  might  oyy. 

The  waJliwg  'vind  gite  w^rhittg; 

tvluKfit-r  soddtuiM  tn^idud  in 
With,  vSttnjjjhBe  and  tint  niomlng, 

> )h«  far,  .far  otf  the  woxitx  \vorhd 
With  ah  it*-  niYnnlt  Wafet 
jf’wvtfv  here  with  dr*x»piog  PAthj 
Would  we  have  hung  Wliii#:d! 
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CRRAW*  MllIMFUiNti  UP 


T*lfc*,>V  ALL  l»yi  L<>»0f  TMJ5  <51! >1  MLR  BEA 


More  than  Ur&WQS  in  the  priimv 

iiiiiiti  MMt  the  vhorusv 

:0G$ mi  Storro*  hurl  helped 


In  &1j  Urn^l'u:  fehion, 

hr.  *'tra«ia 

tfomc'ite  /tom  |«iw*iw  ? 

What  tone*  were  'm^a.  that  caught  irtar  ovm, 

Ami  to*K«t!  Uunv  £o>f*  W*  nod  fru 
With;  such  a.  swvd.  h.Aistenee? 

“Wbat  ihoal  01  to  the  eim 

AH>&$  rlie.  . 

liOpliittg  ^Hii  d£*.*’  from  -the  deeps* 

M U:h‘  tilt*  iuciltdVj:rai'  ;mfK.'  kiliiT  * 

We  la  octet—*  lutete  voice?  r,o#e‘ 

In  uirtet  £ame*t  taughte; 

We  aang’ — n hundred  votes  ijuipod 
A.hi!  aung  the  whole  song  alter. 

One;  Btundiug  eager  in  the  fmm 
Blew  out  li 1 6'  ouglr  chenrlv, 

And  fuL r tttiii  wide  tifefe  horn*  replied 
$[dre  fetlverh'  ncid  dearly. 

And  falling  down  the  failmg.  tide 
Blow  and  more  slowly  going, 

Fl<>«ti  far,  Howu  fur,  flown  frimt  and  line. 
We  hoard  their  boros  still  bluaiite- 
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Then,  with  the  last  delicious  note 
To  other  skies  alluring, 

Down  ran  the  sails;  beneath  the  Bluff 
The  boat  lay  at  her  mooring. 

Came  they,  these  subtile  powers,  to  tell 
The  poet,  at  their  revels, 

How  blest  to  live  delightful  days 
Among  these  meadow  levels? 

Blest  as  to  lead  his  lonely  thought 
Above  horizons  vaster, 

Close  to  the  stars,  transfigured  on 
The  awful  heights  of  Shasta! 

Dreaming,  he  loitered  still,  we  thought, 
Within  his  dream’s  bright  portals; 

We  trifled  with  the  hour,  but  he 
Had  been  with  the  immortals!  ' 

In  vain,  at  night,  we  sought  that  sound — 
Stars  over  us  and  under 

Through  all  that  watery  wilderness 
Building  a world  of  wonder; 


Or  darkling,  when  the  light-house  spark 
Its  witch-dance  kept  before  us, 

Or  when  the  unseen  moon  distilled 
Her  deathly  glamour  o’er  us; 

Or  when,  the  twin  lamps  of  their  towers 
Emerald  and  ruby  gleaming, 

Across  the  shadowy  Merrimac 

The  channel  lights  came  streaming. 

In  vain  our  lingering  halloo, 

Our  roundelay  untiring, 

No  silver  cry  chimed  far  or  nigh 
Of  all  that  silver  quiring. 

Oh,  never  since  that  magic  mom 
Those  strains  the  boatman  follows, 

Or  piping  from  the  sandy  hills, 

Or  bubbling  from  the  hollows! 

Yet  long  as  summer  breezes  blow, 
Waves  murmur,  rushes  quiver, 

Those  warbling  echoes  every  where 
Will  haunt  Plum  Island  River ! 


POPULAR  EXPOSITION  OF  SOME  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

PART  V.— THE  DIFFRACTION  SPECTRUM.  refraction,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  sys- 

WHAT  is  a diffraction  spectrum  f Every  tem  of  undulations,  but  inexplicable  on  the 
person  who  has  read  a book  on  light  is  emission  theory,  these  were  put  aside,  in  the 
familiar  with  the  prismatic  spectrum,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  in  the  course 
study  of  which  Newton  displayed  his  tran-  of  time  be  successfully  dealt  with.  It  was 
scendent  philosophical  powers.  The  diflrac-  not  until  the  publication  of  his  course  of 
tion  I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  several  lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
times  in  these  papers,  and  since  it  is  less  losophy  by  Dr.  Young  in  1802,  in  which  he 
known,  will  now  describe  it.  Some  very  cu-  announced  the  great  discovery  of  the  iuter- 
rious  phenomena  connected  with  it  I have  ference  of  light,  that  the  uudulatory  theory 
personally  examined.  It  carries  us  to  a true  could  no  longer  be  overlooked.  This  dis- 
interpretation  of  the  relations  of  heat,  light,  covery  was,  however,  still  ridiculed  by  the 
and  actinism ; it  offers  some  important  silg-  Edinburgh  Review , and  Young’s  explanations 
gestions  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  so  bitterly  attacked  that  he  was  constrained 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  organs,  the  brain,  to  publish  a pamphlet  in  reply.  Of  this  it 
and  therefore  commends  itself  to  our  most  is  said  that  only  a single  copy  was  sold, 
earnest  attention.  In  1819,  a memoir  by  Fresnel  was  crowned 

If  we  look  at  a candle  flame  placed  ten  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
or  a dozen  feet  distant,  the  eyelids  being  so  discovered  that  the  vibratory  movements  in 
nearly  closed  that  the  eyelashes  intercept  the  ether  constituting  light  are  perpendic- 
the  incoming  rays,  we  see  on  either  side  of  ular  to  the  course  of  the  ray.  His  views  are 
the  true  image  of  the  flame  a succession  of  embodied  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  the- 
colored  ones — rainbow  streaks  or  fringes,  as  ory  of  transverse  vibrations, 
it  were.  Examining  these  particularly,  we  The  conflict  between  the  rival  theories 
find  that  each  of  them  is  blue  on  the  side  was  eventually  settled  by  the  experiments 
nearest  to  the  true  image,  and  red  on  the  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault.  On  Newton’s  prin- 
more  distant.  Our  investigation  will  be  ciples  the  particles  of  light  should  move 
simplified  if  we  consider  the  action  of  a faster  through  water  than  through  air;  on 
single  eyelash.  We  can  then  reason  from  the  theory  of  Huyghens,  waves  of  light  must 
that  to  the  conjoint  action  of  all.  move  slower  in  water  than  in  air.  The  ex- 

it is  necessary,  however,  in  the  first  place,  periments  of  the  French  physicists  proved 
to  recall  some  facts  connected  with  the  wave  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  This  may,  then, 
theory  of  light.  The  foundations  of  this  the-  be  considered  as  the  successful  establish- 
ory  were  laid  by  Huyghens,  the  great  Dutch  ment  of  the  uudulatory  theory.  It  has, 
philosopher,  contemporary  with  Newton,  but  moreover,  given  that  striking  proof  of  its 
its  construction  advanced  very  slowly,  being  truth  which  may  be  considered  as  tho  cri- 
opposed  by  the  great  authority  of  Newton,  terion  of  any  theory — the  ability  to  foretell 
who  favored  the  corpuscular  or  emission  results.  This  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
theory,  and  regarded  light  as  consisting  of  covery  of  conical  refraction, 
particles  emitted  with  excessive  velocity  Light,  therefore,  consists  in  the  transfer* 
from  shining  bodies.  Although  there  were  ence  of  energy  or  force,  not  in  the  transfer* 
facts,  such  as  those  connected  with  double  ence  of  matter. 
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From  this  brief  historical  sketch  we  may 
now  turn  to  a mechanical  representation  of 
the  facts. 

The  cause  of  light  is  an  undulatory  move- 
ment taking  place  in  the  ethereal  medium. 
That  such  a medium  exists  throughout  all 
space  seems  to  be  proved  by  astronomical 
facts.  It  exerts  a resisting  agency  on  bod- 
ies moving  in  it.  From  its  tenuity  we  should 
expect  that  it  would  scarcely  impress  any 
disturbanco  on  the  great  planetary  masses, 
but  on  light  gaseous  coinetary  bodies  it  pro- 
duces a perceptible  action.  The  comet  of 
Encke,  of  which  the  period  is  about  1200 
days,  is  accelerated  iu  each  revolution  by 
about  two  hours.  As  there  is  no  other  ob- 
vious cause  for  results  of  this  kind,  astrono- 
mers have  very  generally  looked  upon  them 
os  corroborative  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
resisting  medium — that  universal  ether  to 
which  so  many  other  facts  point. 

Through  this  elastic  medium  undulatory 
movements  can  be  propagated  as  sounds 
may  be  transmitted  through  the  air.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ether 
and  light  are  different  things,  though  popu- 
larly they  are  often  confounded ; the  latter 
is  merely  the  effect  of  movements  in  the 
former.  Atmospherio  air  is  one  thing,  and 
the  sound  that  traverses  it  another.  The 
air  is  not  made  up  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 
nor  is  the  ether  composed  of  the  seven  colors 
of  light. 

Across  the  ether,  undulatory  movements, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  waves  of 
sound  in  the  atmosphere,  pass  with  prodig- 
ious velocity.  From  the  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter’s satellites  as  interpreted  by  Romer,  and 
from  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
interpreted  by  the  grand  discovery  of  Brad- 
ley, it  appears  that  the  rate  of  the  propa- 
gation of  light,  or  the  velocity  with  which 
these  waves  advance,  is  about  186,000  miles 
in  a secoud.  We  are  not,  however,  to  un- 
derstand by  this  that  the  ethereal  particles 
rush  forward  in  a rectilinear  course  at  that 
rate.  Those  particles,  far  from  advancing 
onward,  remain  stationary* 


If  we  take  a long  cord,  a b,  Fig.  1,  and 
having  fastened  it  by  its  end  b to  a fixed 
obstacle,  agitate  the  end  a up  and  down,  the 
cord  will  be  thrown  int-o  wave-like  motions, 
passing  rapidly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  may  afford  us  a rude  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  ethereal  movements.  The  particles 
of  which  the  cord  is  composed  do  not  ad- 
vance or  retreat,  though  the  undulations 


are  rapidly  passing.  Such  an  illustration 
shows  that  there  is  no  transfer  of  matter 
from  a to  bf  but  there  is  a transfer  of  force. 
The  energy  that  was  exerted  at  a is  deliv- 
ered at  b.  Moreover,  it  illustrates  the  dif- 
ference between  the  theories  of  Newton  and 
of  Huyghens.  On  the  former,  the  material 
particles  of  which  the  cord  consists  should 
be  translated  from  a to  b;  on  the  latter, 
the  energy  or  force. 

So,  too,  if  on  a surface  of  water  we  make 
a tapping  motion  with  the  finger,  circular 
waves  are  propagated,  which,  expanding  as 
they  go,  soon  reach  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
which  holds  the  water.  A light  object,  such 
as  a small  shaving  of  wood,  is  not  swiftly 
drifted  forward  by  the  waves;  it  simply 
rises  up  and  sinks  down  as  they  flow  be- 
neath it,  but  so  far  as  advance  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  entirely  motionless.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a wide  difference  between 
the  motions  of  a wave  and  the  motions  of 
particles  among  which  it  is  passing.  They 
retain  their  places,  but  it  flows  rapidly  for- 
ward. 

A distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the 
terms  vibration  and  undulation.  In  the 
case  of  the  cord  represented  by  Fig.  1,  the 
vibration  is  indicated  by  the  movement  ex- 
erted by  the  hand  at  the  free  extremity,  a ; 
the  undulation  is  the  wave-like  motion  that 
passes  along  the  cord.  Each  constituent 
part  of  the  cord  also  vibrates.  In  the  illus- 
tration derived  from  water,  the  vibration  is 
represented  by  the  tapping  motion  of  the 
finger,  the  undulation  by  the  resulting  wave, 
of  which  the  constituent  portions  also  move 
up  and  down.  Throughout  the  ethereal 
medium  each  particle  vibrates,  and  trans- 
mits the  undulatory  effect  to  the  particles 
all  around  it. 

This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  “ the 
principle  of  Huyghens.”  It  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed: “When  an  undulatory  movement 
is  propagated  through  an  elastic  medium, 
everj*  particle  imitates  the  movement  of  the 
particle  first  excited.  But  every  particle 
stands,  in  regard  to  the  adjoining  ones,  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  first  par- 
ticle did  to  its  neighbors,  and  consequent- 
ly must  exert  upon  those  that  surround  it 
exactly  the  same  influence  as  did  the  first. 
Every  vibrating  particle  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  if  it  were  the  originally  excited 
particle  of  a wave  system.  Thus  all  points 
of  a wave,  b b , Fig.  2,  coming  from  an  orig- 
inal centre  of  disturbance,  a,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  new  centres  of  disturbance,  and  from 
them  an  innumerable  series  of  elementa- 
ry wraves  of  equal  size  will  have  formed, 
represented  by  the  little  arcs.  The  circle 
d d described  around  the  centre  a,  which 
all  these  elementary  waves  simultaneously 
touch,  represents  the  limit  to  which  the 
wave  movement  has  at  that  instant  been 
propagated.  The  vibration  which  previ- 
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on  sly  affected  tlie  wave  b b is  now  trans- 
ferred to  d d,  at  which  all  the  elementary 
wares  hare  arrired  in  the  same  condition 
of  ribration.  The  ware  b b has  thus  prop- 
agated itserlf,  by  means  of  the  elementary 
wares,  in  the  same  form  and  with  the  same 
rapidity,  to  d d , as  if  it  had  proceeded  direct- 
ly from  the  original  point  of  disturbance,  a . 
It  might,  therefore,  seem  immaterial  wheth- 
er we  admit  a direct  propagation  of  a single 
ware  centre  outward  or  an  indirect  propa- 
gation by  innumerable  intervening  waves. 
Bat  the  latter  alone  is  true,  for  it  considers 
the  relations  of  all  the  particles  of  the  un- 
dulating medium.  The  former  leads  to  the 
conception  of  a direct  propagation  along  a 
single  straight  line,  that  is,  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  a single  ray  of  light.  The  latter 
requires  a consideration  of  the  action  which 
every  particle  of  the  ethereal  medium  must 
exert  upon  all  the  odjoiniug  ones,  and  ac- 
cording to  it  the  existence  of  an  isolated 
ray  of  light  is  impossible.” 

To  refer  again  to  the  simple  illustration 
given  in  Fig.  1,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  directions  in  which 
we  may  vibrate  that  cord  or  throw  it  into 
undulations.  We  may  more  it  up  and  down, 
or  horizontally  right  and  left,  and  also  in 
an  infinite  number  of  intermediate  direc- 
tions, every  one  of  which  is  perpendicular 
or  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  cord,  as 
e e,  d d,  e e,//,  Fig.  3.  This  is  the  peculiarity 
of  light.  The  ethereal  vibrations  are  trans- 
verse to  the  coarse  of  the  ray ; and  in  this 
it  differs  from  sound,  of  which  the  vibrations 
are  normal,  that  is  to  say,  executed  in  the 


direction  of  the  resulting  wave,  and  not  at 
right  angles  to  it. 

This  great  discovery  of  the  transverse  vi- 
brations of  light  was  that  to  which  I have 
previously  alluded  as  made  by  Fresnel.  It 
is  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  whole  theory 


of  optics,  and  offers  so  simple  bnt  brilliant 
an  explanation  of  so  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  light  that  the  undnlatory  theory  is  by 
some  writers  designated  the  theory  of  trans- 
feree vibrations . 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  though 
light  consists  of  rays  originating  in  these 
transverse  motions,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  other  phenomena  correspond- 
ing to  movements  iu  other  directions.  Since 
the  time  of  Fresnel  several  great  mathema- 
ticians have  shown  that  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  them.  In  the  same  manner  there 
may  be  motions  in  the  air  due  not  to  normal 
but  to  transverse  vibrations,  though  to  these 
onr  ear  is  perfectly  deaf.  It  is  a most  in- 
teresting reflection,  as  showing  the  previs- 
ion, the  foresight,  of  science,  that  organs 
of  vision  and  organs  of  hearing  may  possi- 
bly be  constructed  on  types  differing  from 
those  of  ours — eyes  that  can  perceive  nor- 
mal vibrations  in  the  ether,  ears  that  can 
distinguish  transverse  sounds  in  the  air. 

Lights  differ  from  each  other  in  two 
striking  particulars — brilliancy  and  color. 
These  are  determined  by  certain  affections 
or  qualities  in  the  waves.  Oil  the  surface 
of  water  we  may  have  a wave  not  an 
inch  in  altitude,  or  others,  as  the  saying  is, 
“ mountains  high.”  Under  these  circum- 
stances waves  are  said  to  differ  in  ampli- 
tude, and  transferring  this  illustration  to 
the  case  of  light,  a wave  the  amplitude  of 
which  is  great  impresses  us  with  a sense  of 
intensity  or  brilliancy ; bnt  a wave  the  am- 
plitude of  which  is  small,  is  less  bright.  A 
rude  illustration  may  perhaps  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  this.  The  cord  a b , Fig.  1,  may 
be  agitated  by  movements  of  the  hand 
within  the  limits  of  an  inch,  or  by  others 
that  extend  to  a foot.  The  former  will  give 
rise  to  waves  of  small,  the  latter  to  waves 
of  greater,  intensity. 

By  the  length  of  a wave  upon  water  is 
meant  the  distance  that  intervenes  from 
the  crest  of  one  wave  to  that  of  the  next, 
or  from  one  depression  to  the  next.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  4,  from  a to  ft,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
from  o to  d,  constitutes  the  length  of  a wave. 


In  the  ether  the  length  of  the  waves  de- 
termines color.  This  may  be  rigorously 
proved,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
the  methods  by  which  the  absolute  lengths 
of  undulations  are  ascertained.  It  will  then 
be  found  that  the  longer  waves  impress  the 
mind  as  red  light,  the  shorter  os  violet,  and 
those  of  intermediate  magnitudes  produce 
the  other  colors. 

Two  rays  of  light,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
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they  are  separately,  may  be  brought  under 
such  relations  to  one  another  as  to  destroy 
each  other’s  effect,  and  produce  darkness. 
Light  added  to  light  may  produce  darkness. 
It  was  the  investigation  of  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  by  Dr.  Young  that  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  interference. 

We  meet  with  a similar  effect  in  acoustics. 
Two  sounds  may  bear  such  a relation  to 
eAch  other  that  they  shall  produce  silenee, 
and  two  waves  on  the  surface  of  water  may 
so  act  on  each  other  that  the  water  shall 
not  move. 

If  two  waves  of  sound  produce  silence,  or 
two  waves  of  light  produce  darkness,  they 
are  said  to  have  interfered  with  each  other. 
We  can  gather  an  idea  of  the  mechanism 
of  interference  by  considering  the  case  of 
waves  upon  water,  in  which,  if  two  undu- 
lations encounter  each  other  so  that  the 
crest  of  the  one  corresponds  to  the  trough 
of  the  other,  they  mutually  neutralize  each 
other,  though,  after  the  interference  is  over, 
they  proceed  as  if  they  had  not  met.  Let 
us  examiue  more  critically  this  affair  of 
interference : it  leads  us  at  once  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  diffraction  spectrum,  to 
which  we  have  been,  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, gradually  approaching. 

If  two  systems  of  waves  of  the  same 
length  encounter  each  other,  after  having 
come  through  paths  of  equal  length,  they 
will  not  interfere.  Nor  will  they  interfere 
even  though  there  be  a difference  in  the 
length  of  their  paths,  provided  that  differ- 
ence be  equal  to  one  whole  wave,  or  2,  3, 
4,  etc. 

But  if  two  systems  of  waves  of  equal 
• length  encounter  each  other  after  they  have 
come  through  paths  of  unequal  length,  they 
may  interfere,  and  that  interference  will  be 
complete  or  total  when  the  difference  of  the 
paths  through  which  they  have  come  is 
half  a wave,  or  H,  21,  3$,  etc. 


These  coses  ore  respectively  shown  at 
a b and  e d,  Fig.  5,  at  the  point  of  encoun- 
ter, x . In  the  second  instance,  o d , the  two 
sets  of  waves  are  in  the  same  phase ; that  is, 
their  concavities  and  convexities  respective- 
ly correspond,  and  there  is  no  interference ; 
but  in  the  first  case,  at  the  point  of  en- 
counter, x,  the  two  systems  are  in  opposite 


phases,  the  convexity  of  the  one  correspond- 
ing with  the  concavity  of  the  other,  and  in- 
terference takes  plaoe. 

e 


Upon  these  principles  we  can  readily  ac- 
count for  the  remarkable  results  of  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  From  a lucid  point,  8, 
Fig.  6,  let  rays  of  red  light  emerge,  and  in 
them  let  there  be  placed  an  opaque  object, 
a b — a cylindrical  body,  seen  endwise  in  the 
figure.  At  some  distance  beyond  this  let 
there  be  a screen  of  white  paper,  c d,  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  the  opaque  object.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  shadow  should 
be  of  a breadth  included  between  x y,  be- 
cause the  rays,  S c,  S 5,  which  pass  the  sides 
of  the  obstacle,  a b,  impinge  on  the  paper  at 
those  points.  It  might  further  be  expected 
that  within  the  space  x y the  shadow  should 
be  uuiformly  dusky  or  dark,  but,  on  examine 
ing  it,  such  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  much  broader  than  it  ought  to  be,  and 
both  in  its  middle  regions  and  in  those  ex- 
terior to  its  proper  geometrical  limits  con- 
sists of  a succession  of  bright  red  and  dark 
stripes,  as  was  first  discovered  by  the  Ital- 
ian Grimaldi.  In  its  central  part,  at  e,  there 
is  a bright  stripe,  this  is  succeeded  on  each 
side  by  a dark  one,  this  again  by  another 
bright  one,  and  so  on  alternately.  Thus 
the  light  must  have  doubled  round  to  the 
back  of  the  opaque  obstacle,  in  this 
resembling  sound,  -which  easily  dou- 
bles  round  a corpcr.  Newton  had  af- 
firmed that  light  could  not  thus  pass 
to  the  back  of  an  obstacle,  and  this 
furnished  one  of  his  most  formidable 
objections  to  the  undulatory  theory. 

Sounds  easily  pass  round  a corner, 
and  are  heard  though  an  obstacle 
intervene.  Waves  upon  water  pass 
round  to  the  back  of  an  object  on 
which  they  impinge,  and  the  undula- 
tions of  light  in  the  same  manner 
flow  round  at  the  back  of  the  cylin- 
drical object  a b.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the 
two  series  of  waves  which  have  passed  from 
the  sides  of  the  obstacle  to  the  middle  of  its 
shadow — that  is,  along  the  lines  a e,  b e — 
have  gone  through  paths  of  equal  length, 
and  therefore  when  they  encounter  at  the 
point  e they  will  not  interfere,  but  exalt 
each  other’s  effect. 
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Leaving  this  central  point,  e,  and  passing 
to  /,  it  is  plain  that  the  systems  of  waves 
that  have  come  through  the  paths  a/,  6/, 
have  come  through  different  distances,  for 
bf  is  longer  than  a f ; and  if  this  difference 
he  eqnal  to  the  length  of  half  a wave,  they 
will,  when  they  encounter  at  the  point  /, 
interfere  with  and  destroy  each  other,  and 
a dark  stripe  must  result. 

Beyond  this,  at  the  point  g , the  waves 
from  each  Bide  of  the  obstacle,  a gfb  g,  again 
have  come  through  unequal  paths;  but  if 
the  difference  be  equal  to  the  length  of  one 
whole  wave,  they  will  not  interfere,  and  a 
bright  stripe  results. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  we  can  see  that 
the  interior  of  such  a shadow  consists  of  il- 
luminated and  dark  stripes  alternately : il- 
luminated when  the  light  has  come  through 
paths  that  are  eqnal,  or  that  differ  from  each 
other  by  1, 2,  3,  etc.,  waves,  and  dark  when 
the  difference  between  them  is  equal  to  i, 
H,  21,  etc.,  waves. 

What  has  been  said  as  regards  the  bright 
and  dark  stripes  between  e and  x might  be 
repeated  for  the  space  between  e and  y, 
which  also  presents  a similar  alternation. 

. That  it  is  the  interference  of  the  light 
coming  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  opaque 
object  which  is  the  cause  of  these  phenom- 
ena is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  we  place 
an  opaque  screen  on  one  side  of  it  so  as  to 
prevent  the  light  passing,  all  the  fringes 
disappear. 

The  experiment  just  related  enables  us 
to  explain  how  the  length  of  a wave  of  light 
may  be  determined.  If  we  measure  the  dis- 
tances a g and  b g — that  is,  from  the  sides 
of  the  obstacle  to  the  first  bright  stripe,  g — 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  those  lines  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  one  wave.  We  might 
employ  the  second  bright  stripe ; the  differ- 
ence then  would  be  equal  to  two  waves. 

In  practice,  however,  there  are  better 
methods  of  doing  this ; it  would  not  be 
easy  to  execute  the  measures  in  the  manner 
here  described  with  exactness ; but  I have 
preferred  this  mode  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  enables  ns  to  see  very  clearly  the 
principle  involved. 

Now  if,  instead  of  using  red  light  radia- 
ting from  the  lucid  point  S,  we  use  other 
colored  lights,  yellow,  green,  blue,  etc.,  in 
succession,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wave 
length  differs  in  each  case,  that  it  is  great- 
est in  the  red  afed  smallest  in  the  violet 
light. 

And  if,  instead  of  using  a single  obstacle  or 
wire,  a number  of  very  fine  ones  be  stretched 
side  by  side  on  a frame  parallel  to  each  other, 
they  constitute  what  may  be  spoken  of  as 
a grating.  This,  indeed,  was  the  apparatus 
which  Fraunhofer,  the  discoverer  of  the  dif- 
fraction spectrum,  first  employed.  Around 
two  screws,  o,  a (Fig.  7),  having  similar  and 
very  close  threads,  he  wound  a very  fine  wire, 
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b bf  so  that  in  the  in- 
terval, c c,  between* 
the  screws  the  suc- 
cessive strands  of  the 
wire  were  very  close 
and  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  analogy 
of  this  construction 
to  the  eyelashes  may 
be  readily  perceived.  Subsequently  he 
found  that  a much  better  contrivance  was 
obtained  by  ruling  with  a diamond  on  a 
piece  of  flat  glass  straight  lines  close  and 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  lines  so  drawn 
represented  the  wires  of  the  former  instru- 
ment, and  the  intervals  of  clear  gloss  be- 
tween them  the  interspaces. 

The  ruling  of  such  lines  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a good  grating  or  gitter  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  of  mechanical 
problems ; it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
the  most  skillful  mechanical  artists.  The 
surfaces  of  the  glass  must  be  truly  plane, 
and  the  screw  of  the  ruling  apparatus  per- 
fect in  its  form  and  correct  in  its  action ; it 
must  be  driven  by  a uniformly  acting  motor 
power.  The  quality  of  the  diamond  is  very 
important ; it  must  not  lose  its  point  or  edge 
too  readily,  or  the  lines  of  the  grating  it  is 
nlaking  will  not  be  similar  to  each  other. 
The  figure  of  its  cutting  part  is  of  the  ut- 
most moment,  as  on  it  depends  the  figure  or 
form  of  the  groove  or  scratch  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  has  succeed- 
ed most  perfectly  in  overcoming  these  diffi- 
culties, and  by  an  exquisite  machine  of  his 
own  invention  and  construction,  has  pro- 
duced the  most  perfect  gratings  hitherto 
made.  In  the  hope  of  promoting  an  experi- 
mental study  of  the  diffraction  spectrum, 
and  thereby  increasing  a knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light,  ho  has  generously  presented 
many  of  these  invaluable  and  otherwise  in- 
accessible instruments  to  those  who  could 
make  suitable  use  of  them.  In  this,  science 
is  under  great  obligations  to  him. 

The  grating  I employed  in  the  experi- 
ments hereinafter  related  was  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Saxton,  at  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Though  from  the  work  it  did  for  me  I can 
not  but  speak  of  it  with  admiration — it  en- 
abled me  to  make  the  first  photograph  that 
was  ever  executed  of  the  diffraction  spec- 
trum— yet  it  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the 
magnificent  ones  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  This 
grating  was  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Mr.Ruth- 
erfurd’s  gratings  have  in  some  specimens 
17,240  lines  to  the  inch.  I had  found  pre- 
viously to  1843  that  it  is  more  advantageous 
practically  to  use  a reflecting  than  a trans- 
parent grating,  and  accordingly  I silvered 
mine  with  mercury-tin  amalgam,  such  as  is 
used  i n ordinary  looking-glasses.  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford's reflecting  gratings  arc  coated  with 
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pur©  silver,  by  an  operation  more  recently 
discovered. 

I will  now  relate  tbe  use  of  these  gratings, 
and  describe  some  of  tbe  important  discov- 
eries made  by  them. 

Let  a beam  of  light,  S A',  Fig.  8,  pass 
through  a narrow  slit,  S,  and  fall  perpendic- 


ularly on  the  ruled  grating,  G,  the  lines  of 
which  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  slit. 
Concentric  with  the  middle  line  of  the  grat- 
ing let  there  be  placed  a circular  zone  or 
screen,  Q',  Q",  Q'",  Q"",  of  white  paper, 
through  which  there  is  an  opening  at  A,  to 
admit  the  intromitted  beam. 

A beam  of  parallel  rays  passing  along  S G 
will  give  a bright  image  of  tbe  slit  S when 
it  impinges  on  the  screen  at  A'.  This  is  the 
image  by  transmission.  It  would  also  give 
another  similar  image  at  A,  were  it  not  for 
the  opening  arranged  there.  This  is  the 
image  by  reflection.  Also  from  G,  as  from  a 
central  axis,  there  fall  upon  the  cylindrical 
paper  zone,  covering  its  surface  all  over,  an 
infinite  number  of  radiations. 

These  ejects  are  seen  witli  much  more 
precision  if  there  be  placed  behind  the  grat- 
ing a convex  Ions,  or,  still  better,  if  the  lens 
be  the  objective  of  a telescope. 

Now  the  eye  can  only  be  impressed  by 
special  radiations  consisting  of  waves  of  a 
determinate  length.  Its  vision  is  limited  to 
those  that  impart  to  it  a sensation  of  red  on 
one  hand,  aud  of  violet  on  the  other.  To  all 
others  it  is  blind.  Then,  though  the  whole 


paper  zone  is  receiving  radiations  of  every 
kind,  the  eye  selects  out  only  those  that  it 
can  perceive,  and,  as  a result,  sees  in  tbe 
four  quadrants,  Q',  Q",  Q'"  Q"",  those  only 
for  which  it  is  fitted. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  A'  there  is  a 
white  image  of  the  slit  S,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  there  are  equal 
spaces,  pt  p'y  completely  dark. 
Beyond,  and  symmetrically  on 
each  side,  there  is  a series  of 
spectra,  v r,  v'  r',  v"  r",  etc.,  of 
which  the  violet  ends  are  near- 
est A',  and  the  red  ends  most 
distant.  These  spectra  are  des- 
ignated respectively  as  being  of 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc.,  order.  On 
each  side  the  1st  spectrum  is 
separated  from  the  2d  by  an  ob- 
scure space,  r v which  is  shorter 
than  the  first  dark  spaces,  p , p'f 
and  the  red  end  of  the  2d  spec- 
trum is  overlapped  by  the  violet 
of  the  3d.  In  like  manner  the 
3d  is  overlapped  by  the  4th,  etc. 
If  the  intromitted  ray  be  of 
sunlight,  and  a convex  lens  or 
small  telescope  be  used,  the  dark 
Fraunhofer  lines  are  seen  in 
these  spectra. 

Such  are  the  results  seen  in 
the  quadrants  Q'",  Q"",  from  the 
light  transmitted  through  the 
grating.  In  the  quadrants  <J', 
Q",  exactly  the  same  train  of 
phenomena  will  be  discovered — 
dark  spaces  and  spectra,  the  lat- 
ter having  their  violet  ends  near- 
est to  A,  and  the  overlapping  of 
successive  ones  taking  place  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

Since  the  results  are  thus  symmetrical  in 
all  the  four  quadrants,  it  is  sufficient  to  se- 
lect one  of  them  for  detailed  examination. 
Let  it  be  the  quadrant  Q"". 

Selecting  one  of  the  fixed  lines,  that  in  the 
yellow  space,  the  sodium  line  D,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  successive  spectra, it  will  be  found 
that  the  distance  which  intervenes  between 
it  aud  the  middle  of  the  white  image  A'  is 
in  the  second  double,  in  tbe  third  triple,  etc., 
the  distance  it  is  in  the  first.  These  angular 
distances  are  designated  os  the  deviations 
of  the  ray  under  examination.  Fraunhofer 
proved  that 

(1)  The  deviation  of  the  same  ray,  e.  g.t 
D,  depends  on  the  sum  of  the  width  of  a 
groove  in  the  grating  and  of  a transparent 
interval,  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  that 
sum. 

(2)  The  deviation  of  any  one  of  the  col- 
ors of  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  sum  of  a transparent  inter- 
val and  a groove,  gives  the  length  of  a wave 
of  light  of  that  color. 

(3)  The  deviations  of  the  same  color  in 
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the  successive  spectra  increase  as  the  whole  j 
numbers,  I,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

(4)  The  deviations  of  two  colon  in  the 
same  spectrum  are  to  each  other  as  the 
length  of  their  undulations.  Hence  in  all 
the  violet  is  nearest  to  A',  and  the  red  the 
most  distant. 

The  undulatory  theory  gives  a rigorous 
explanation  of  all  these  facts.  The  lengths 
of  the  waves  of  light  have  hence  been  most 
critically  and  accurately  determined. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the 
spectrum  that  is  nearest  to  A' — the  spec- 
trum of  the  first  order.  Being  completely 
separated  from  the  others,  it  presents  the 
special  facts  most  distinctly.  At  the  point 
where  the  light  first  becomes  visible — the 
violet  or  inner  end  of  this  spectrum — the 
wave  length  of  the  incident  radiation  is,  as 
Angstrom  has  proved,  3933,  and  the  wave 
length  of  the  last  visible  radiation  at  the 
outer  or  red  end  is  7604,  ten-millionths  of  a 
millimeter.  -If  we  accept  the  velocity  of 
light  ns  determined  by  the  experiments  of 
Foucault,  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by 
the  ether  in  the  former  of  these  radiations 
is  754  millions  of  millions  in  one  second, 
and  the  number  in  the  latter  cose  is  392 
millions  of  millions  in  one  second. 

Or  to  quote  measures  which  are  perhaps 
more  familiar,  and  numbers  as  given  by 
Herschel,  though  not  so  exact  as  those  of 
Angstrom,  the  number  of  undulations  con- 
tained in  one  English  inch  at  the  extreme 
violet  end  is  59,750,  and  the  number  of  vi- 
brations executed  in  one  second  is  727,000- 
000,000,000.  The  number  of  undulations  in 
one  English  inch  at  the  extreme  red  end  is 
37,640,  the  number  of  vibrations  executed 
there  in  one  second  being  458,000,000,000,000. 
The  velocity  of  light  used  in  these  compu- 
tations is  192,000  miles  per  second,  that  used 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  186,000. 

Knowing  the  rate  at  which  light  moves 
in  a second,  and  the  wave  length  of  auy 
particular  color,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  ether  in 
one  second  for  the  production  of  that  color. 
This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  distance 
that  light  passes  over  in  one  second  by  the 
wave  length  of  the  color  in  question. 

The  numbers  we  thus  obtain  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  scale  of  space  and  time  upon 
which  Nature  carries  forward  her  works 
among  the  particles  of  matter.  They  also 
indicate  to  ns  the  amazing  activity  of  those 
portions  of  the  brain  which  execute  mo- 
tions in  accordance  with  those  scales. 

The  distribution  of  the  colored  spaces  in 
the  diffraction  spectrum  is  not  the  same  as 
in  the  prismatic.  In  the  former  the  yellow 
space,  which  is  the  most  luminous  radia- 
tion, is  in  tho  middle  of  the  spectrum,  and 
is  not  crowded  down  or  compressed  toward 
the  red  end,  as  in  the  latter.  So  the  maxi- 


( mum  intensity  or  illuminating  power  is,  as 
Mosotti  first  observed,  in  the  centre,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  declining  symmetrically 
on  each  side  to  the  end. 

The  Italians  have  a clear  perception,  a 
quick  appreciation,  of  the  symmetrical  and 
beautiful.  When  Mosotti  first  stated  this 
peculiarity  of  the  diffraction  spectrum,  at  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  Italian  scientific  soci- 
eties, the  announcement  was  received  by 
the  audience  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

I may  now  describe  some  of  my  own  stud- 
ies of  these  beautiful  spectra. 

Recalling,  then,  the  principle  that  the 
wave  length  of  an  incident  radiation  is  pro- 
portional to  its  deviation,  let  us  select  upon 
the  paper  zone  previously  described  the 
point  where  a ray  is  falling  having  a wave 
length  7866.  It  is,  of  course,  twice  as  far 
from  A'  as  was  the  violet  end  of  the  first 
spectrum,  for  the  selected  deviation  is  dou- 
ble. If  we  inquire  wliat  interpretation  the 
mind  will  give  of  a radiation  having  such 
a wave  length,  an  inspection  of  the  zone 
shows  that  not  only  is  it  visible,  but  that 
it  is  regarded  as  being  of  a violet  color. 

This  is  an  important  fact.  We  find  that 
a radiation  consisting  of  waves  of  a given 
length  which  is  visible  will  also  be  visible 
when  the  constituent  waves  are  twice  that 
length.  And  in  like  manner  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  same  will  hold  good  when 
they  are  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  times  that 
length.  Moreover,  in  all  these  cases  the 
color  impression  imparted  to  the  mind  will 
be  the  same. 

Again,  let  us  select  upon  the  paper  zone 
another  point,  where  tho  wave  length  is 
15,206.  It  will  have  double  the  deviation 
of  the  red  end  of  the  first  spectrum.  Now, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  this 
point  should  be  visible  to  the  eje,  and,  for 
any  thing  that  lias  thus  far  been  said,  it 
should  be  interpreted  by  the  mind  as  red 
light,  its  wave  length  being  twice  that  of 
the  red  of  the  first  spectrum.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  here  a new  consideration  must 
enter  into  account.  If  this  radiation  has* 
double  the  wave  length  of  the  first  red,  it 
has  triple  the  wave  length  of  the  first  yel- 
low-green. On  the  principle  just  laid  down, 
the  mind  may  interpret  it  as  red  light  or  as 
yellow-green.  Which  will  it  dot 

Examination  of  the  paper  zone,  or,  better 
still,  through  a telescope,  shows  that  the 
mind  adopts  both  these  interpretations,  and 
the  same  principle  applying  to  other  wave 
lengths,  this  constitutes  what  we  have  spok- 
en of  as  the  overlapping  of  the  second  spec- 
trum by  the  third,  etc.  At  the  point  here 
specially  considered,  both  red  and  yellow  - 
green  light  are  seen. 

From  what  has  hero  been  presented,  it 
follows  that  the  principle  considered  as  es- 
tablished in  optics,  that  to  every  color  there 
belongs  a determinate  wave  length,  must  be 
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modified,  since  the  same  color  impression 
will  be  given  to  the  mind  by  waves  that 
have  twice,  thrice,  etc.,  that  determinate 
wave  length.  Bnt  should  the  wave  lengths 
under  consideration  answer  to  multiples  of 
that  of  some  other  color,  the  mind  will  in- 
terpret them  as  being  of  that  color  too. 

Moreover,  these  observations  lead  us  to 
extend  the  range  of  perception  of  the  eye. 
The  prism  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  oan 
only  be  affected  by  waves  the  length  of 
which  is  between  3933  and  7604.  Compari- 
sons have  hence  been  drawn  between  the 
organ  of  vision  and  the  organ  of  hearing,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  former.  The  ear, 
it  is  said,  can  embrace  a range  of  several  oc- 
taves, bnt  the  eye  is  influenced  by  less  than 
one.  The  grating,  however,  leads  us  to  re- 
ject the  restriction,  and  to  place  the  eye 
more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  ear. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  by 
using  very  condensed  sunlight,  or  by  re- 
sorting to  fluorescent  or  other  optical  con- 
trivances, as  several  experimenters  have 
done,  the  range  of  vision  may  be  carried 
beyond  the  proper  violet  limit. 

The  principles  here  indicated  must  not  be 
restricted  to  the  luminous  radiations ; they 
apply  to  all  others  too.  Thus  if  a photo- 
graphic* sensitive  surface  be  made  to  receive 
the  first  spectrum,  it  will  be  impressed  by 
certain  of  its  radiations,  chiefly  by  those 
above  the  line  G.  If  it  be  exposed  in  the 
second,  third,  etc.,  spectra,  it  will  again  be 
impressed  by  the  corresponding  undulations, 
having  two,  three,  etc.,  times  the  former 
length.  From  this  it  may*  therefore,  be  in- 
ferred that  a chemical  decomposition  of  a 
given  substance,  brought  about  by  undula- 
tions of  a certain  length,  will  also  be  accom- 
plished by  radiations  that  are  octaves  of  the 
first. 


| it  is  not  necessary  to  consider.  The  two 
dark  spaces,  and  especially  the  first,  are  the 
objects  mainly  to  be  examined. 

Previously  to  1844  I had  attempted  to  ob- 
tain diffraction  photographs  with  the  grat- 
ing that  Mr.  Saxton  gave  me,  and  had  met 
.with  great  success.  In  that  year  I publish- 
ed engravings  of  them,  the  originals  having 
been  made  on  silver  daguerreotype  tablets, 
in-  use  at  that  time.  By  these  I carried 
spectrum  impressions  as  far  as  the  wave 
length  3800,  and  therefore  encroached  con- 
siderably on  the  dark  space  p,  toward  A!. 
But  collodion,  since  introduced,  is  a much 
more  sensitive  preparation.  It  has  enabled 
Henry  Draper,  who  has  produced  superb 
photographs  of  the  more  refrangible  regions, 
to  carry  the  impressions  as  far  as  3032. 

According  to  M.  Mascart,  waves  are  emit- 
ted by  incandescent  cadmium  having  a 
length  not  exceeding  2200.  These  stand 
still  further  in  the  dark  space  p . 

In  these  excursions  into  the  dark  space 
the  experiments  of  Professor  Stokes  on  the 
long  spectrum  of  electric  light  become  not 
only  interesting,  but  very  important ; for  as 
we  gradually  approach  A',  the  wave  length 
of  the  incident  radiation  is  continually  di- 
minishing, and  at  A’  it  becomes  zero.  That 
point  is  the  supreme  limit,  beyond  which  no 
radiant  manifestation  of  any  kind  is  possible. 

The  goal  toward  which  experimental  in- 
vestigation is  tending  is  therefore  obvious. 
We  are  gradually  groping  the  way  across 
the  dark  space,  and  expect  one  day  to  reach 
the  bright  streak  that  lies  at  its  terminus. 
At  every  step  of  advance  the  ether  waves 
are  becoming  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the 
vibrations  more  and  more  rapid.  When  the 
journey  is  accomplished,  a region  will  have 
been  gained  in  which  the  waves  are  infinite- 
ly short,  and  the  vibrations  infinitely  rapid. 


It  has  been  stated  that  a dark  space,  p9 
intervenes  between  the  violet  end  of  the 
first  spectrum  and  the  bright  streak  A'. 
This  dark  space  is  at  present  an  attractive 
and  wonderful  field  of  optical  investigation. 


A' 


Fig.  9 

In  Fig.  9,  let  A'  represent  the  white  streak 
in  the  position  of  A'  in  Fig.  8 ; then  from  A' 
to  v is  the  first  dark  space,  p ; from  v to  r, 
the  spectrum  of  the  first  order,  its  violet  end, 
r,  nearest  to  A',  its  red  end,  r,  more  distant ; 
from  r to  v',  the  second  dark  space ; and 
from  v*  to  r',  the  spectrum  of  the  second  or- 
der. The  third  spectrum  overlaps  this  sec- 
ond, and  the  fourth  the  third,  etc. ; but  these 


Several  years  before  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  photography  by  Daguerre 
and  Talbot  (1839),  I had  mode  use  of  that 
process  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  so-called  chemical  rays  exhib- 
ited interference,  and  in 
1837  published  the  results 
in  the  J oumal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Philadelphia 
(July,  1837,  p.  45). 

As  this  may  be  of  inter- 
est, since  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  earliest  attempts 
made  in  America  of  the 
application  of  a photographic  operation  in 
the  investigation  of  a physical  problem,  I 
will  quote  the  statement  in  full.  It  may  be 
premised  that  I had  previously  found  an  ad- 
vantage in  using  the  bromide  of  silver  in- 
stead of  the  chloride,  the  former  being  very 
much  more  sensitive  to  light. 

“ Interference  of  the  Chemical  Bays.—  Under 
certain  circumstances,  two  aerial  vibrations, 
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each  of  which,  if  separately  striking  the  or- 
gans of  hearing,  would  produce  a musical 
sound,  may  so  interfere  with  each  other  as 
to  produce  an  unmelodious  rattling,  or  even 
silence.  Also,  two  rays  of  light,  the  paths 
of  which  hear  a certain  relation  to  one  an- 
other, instead  of  increasing  each  other’s  in- 
tensity, may  have  a directly  opposite  effect, 
and,  neutralizing  each  other,  produce  dark- 
ness. It  becomes,  therefore,  a question  not 
only  of  mere  curiosity,  but  one  the  bearings 
of  which  are  important,  to  find  if  the  chem- 
ical rays  emitted  by  the  sun,  when  placed 
under  similar  circumstances,  exhibit  similar 
phenomena.  For  then  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  know  that  it  is  possible  for  two  rays 
of  heat  to  be  so  situated  with  regard  to  each 
other  that,  instead  of  exalting  the  tempera- 
ture of  a body  on  which  they  fell,  they  would 
lower  it,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  cold. 

u In  my  early  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
this  question  I met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments, but  at  last  I fell  upon  an  arrange- 
ment which  succeeded.  A horizontal  beam 
of  light  being  projected  into  a room  by  the 
apparatus  heretofore  referred  to,  at  the  ex- 
tremity, e e,  Fig.  10,  of  a brass  tube,  a con- 


vex lens  of  short  focus  was  screwed ; this 
brought  the  rays  to  a point  at  a distance 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  lens. 
They  were  then  obstructed  by  a metallic 
screen,  b by  having  a hole,  c,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  perforated  in  it.  This 
screen  revolved  on  a pillar,  d,  so  that  it 
could  be  brought  to  any  angle  with  the  in- 
cident rays.  The  rays  passing  through  the 
round  hole  c were  received  on  a white 
screen,  g g,  at  a distance  of  six  inches. 
When  the  screen  b b received  the  incident 
rays  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  then  of 
course  the  image  thrown  on  the  screen  g g 
was  circular,  but  if  the  screen  b b was  made 
to  receive  these  rays  at  an  acute  angle,  the 
image  was  lenticular.  Under 
this  last  condition,  the  phe- 
nomena of  diffraction  are  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  11,  where  a a 
is  the  screen,  b b the  lenticu- 
lar image  cast  on  it;  it  is 
bright  white,  except  at  its 
central  part,  c,  where  there  is 
a dark  image  produced  by  the  interference 
of  the  passing  rays. 

“ If  in  suoh  an  arrangement  the  chemical 
rays  do  not  interfere  with  each  other  so  os 


Fig.  11 


to  neutralize  effects,  chemical  action  should 
be  produced  in  every  part  of  the  image,  even 
including  its  central  part,  c ; but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  rays  are  obedient  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  rays  of  light,  then  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  image  no  chemical  ef- 
fects should  ensue ; the  problem  is,  therefore, 
reduced  to  the  finding  how  any  compound 
changeable  by  these  rays  will  comport  itself 
on  the  central  and  peripheral  parts  of  such 
an  image. 

“ In  place  of  the  screen  g g a substitute 
was  used,  consisting  of  two  thin  plates  of 
mica  with  a layer 
of  bromide  of  silver 
included  between 
them.  These  were 
mounted  on  a little 
ivory  frame,  abed, 

Fig.  12,  in  the  man- 
ner that  objects  are 
usually  mounted  for 
the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  len- 
ticular image  cast  upon  the  bromide.  After 
an  exposure  of  five  minutes,  during  which 
care  was  taken  to  keep  the  sun’s  place  im- 
movable, and  also  to  avoid  all  local  tremor, 
which  might  make  the  image  traverse  on 
the  bromide,  the  result  was  very 
apparent,  being  as  represented  in 
Fig.  13,  of  the  actual  size:  the 
peripheral  parts  were  of  a deep 
brown,  and  the  centre  yellowish -white. 
Viewed  through  a lens,  the  boundary  line 
was  not  sharp  and  distinct,  but  seemed  to 
merge  by  an  insensible  grada-  1 . 

tion  into  the  unaffected  part, 
as  in  Fig.  14.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  result 
possesses  no  common  interest ; 
for  the  same  reasoning  which 
demonstrates  that  light  con- 
sists of  undulations  in  an  elaatio  medium 
applies  in  this  case  also.” 

Encouraged  by  this  result,  I some  years 
subsequently  attempted  to  photograph  the 
diffraction  spectrum  itself. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
publication  I made  of  this  experiment  in 
1844 : “ Through  a narrow  fissure  or  slit,  a, 
Fig.  15, 1 direct  a beam  of  light  horizontal- 
ly, and  at  a distance  of  twelve  feet  receive 
it  on  a grating,  b c,  the  lines  of  which  are 
parallel  to  the  slit.  Having  found  that 
there  are  advantages  in  using  a reflecting 
grating,  I silvered  this  with  tin-amalgam, 
which  copies  the  ruling  perfectly.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  placing  b c so  that  the  ray 
coming  from  a falls  perpendicularly  on  it, 
for  all  that  is  required  is  to  move  the  grat- 
ing into  such  a position  that  the  light,  after 
reflection  from  it,  goes  back  through  the 
fissure  a.  At  ft  distance  from  b o of  six 
inches  I place  an  achromatic  object-glass, 
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<7,  in  snck  a position  that  it  sliall  receive 
perpendicularly  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  first  order.  The  lens  is 
brought  as  near  to  the  grating  as  possible 
without  its  edge  intercepting  the  ray  com- 
ing from  a . In  the  focus  of  tliiB  lens,  at  eff 
a ground  glass  is  placod.  This  portion  of 
the  apparatus  is,  however,  nothing  more 
than  the  sliding  part  of  a common  photo- 
graphic camera,  which  contains  the  ground 
glass  and  shields  for  sensitive  preparations.” 

In  the  publication  above  referred  to  I 
gave  engravings  of  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained ; the  fixed  lines  were  marked  by  their 
wave  lengths.  The  photographs  were  very 
clear  and  beautiful ; they  bore  magnifying 
six  or  eight  times  without  injury  to  their 
sharpness. 

I may  here  be  permitted  to  add  that  it 
was  on  the  publication  of  these  researches  in 
1844  that  I first  made  the  suggestion  to  de- 
scribe spectrum  effects  by  wave  lengths,  or 
what,  perhaps,  is  still  better,  by  ether  vibra- 
tions— a method  now  generally  adopted.  I 
may  give  the  following  extracts : 

“ In  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  chemical 
effects  of  light,  the  different  regions  of  the 
spectrum  were  marked  out  by  the  designa- 
tions of  the  different  colored  rays,  and  effects 
were  described  as  taking  place  in  the  red,  or 
yellow,  or  violet  regions  respectively.  An 
improved  plan  was  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel,  and  followed  by  him  in  his  various 
writings.  It  consists  essentially  in  dividing 
the  space  which  exists  betweeu  the  rod  and 
yellow  ray  as  insulated  by  cobalt  blue  glass 
into  13.30  parts,  taking  the  centre  of  the  yel- 
low ray  as  the  zero  point,  and  continuing 
the  divisions  equally  into  the  more  and  less 
refrangible  regions. 

“ Over  these  methods  the  use  of  the  fixed 
lines  possesses  very  great  advantages,  inas- 
much as  we  make  reference  to  actually  vis- 
ible points  existing  in  the  spectrum. 

“It  has  been  stated  that  the  deviations 
of  the  different  fixed  linos  in  the  diffraction 
spectrum  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of 
the  undulations  which  they  respectively  rep- 
resent. By  designating  the  different  points 
of  the  spectrum  by  their  wave  lengths,  the 
subdivision  may  be  carried  to  any  degree  of 
minuteness,  the  measures  of  one  author  will 
compare  with  those  of  another,  and  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena  of  chemical  changes  oc- 
curring through  the  agency  of  light  become 
at  once  allied  to  a multitude  of  other  optic- 
al results.  If  it  were  necessary,  by  a “very 


simple  arithmetical  process 
we  could  determine  the  num- 

Iber  of  vibrations  executed  by 
a ray  bringing  about  a given 
*"*  e decomposition  in  billionths 

of  a second.  The  fixed  lines 
used  in  this  way  enable  us  at 
once  to  divide  the  diffraction 
spectrum  into  any  number  of 
parts,  and,  by  comparing  wave  lengths  and 
the  velocity  of  light,  to  indicate  effects  either 
in  space  or  in  time.” 

The  diffraction  spectrum,  as  we  have  seen, 
differs  strikingly  from  the  prismatic  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  colored  spaces.  In  the 
latter,  the  less  refrangible  parts  are  com- 
pressed more  and  more  in  proportion  as  their 
refrangibility  is  less.  Now  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  former  the  colored 
spaces  are  equally  warm,  though  so  feeble 
is  the  calorific  effect  that  all  attempts  at 
the  direct  measurement  of  the  heat  have 
proved  unsatisfactory.  I first  made  such 
attempts  with  very  delicate  thermo-eleetrio 
apparatus,  bnt  could  not  obtain  sufficiently 
striking  results.  Admitting,  however,  that 
every  ray,  irrespective  of  its  color,  in  the  act 
of  extinction  will  generate  the  same  amount 
of  heat,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in  the 
prismatic  spectrum  the  heat  should  appear 
to  increase  steadily  from  the  more  to  the 
less  refrangible  end,  because  in  it  the  com- 
pression of  the  colored  spaces  is  becoming 
greater  and  greater,  and  this  is  what  is  act- 
ually observed. 

These  considerations  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  in  the  spectrum  lead  nat- 
urally to  the  examination  of  a much  more 
comprehensive  problem — indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  that  science  pre- 
sents— viz.,  the  constitution  of  the  sunbeam. 

Until  the  time  of  Newton  it  was  univers- 
ally admitted  that  light  is  a pure  undecom- 
p os  a bio  elementary  principle.  He  showed 
that  this  conclusion  must  be  modified.  No 
one,  except  Leibnitz,  in  those  days,  and  no 
one  for  a long  time  subsequently,  discerned 
the  ominous  import  of  the  discoveries  of 
this  Prince  of  geometers.  Of  his  detection 
of  the  origin  of  Kepler’s  laws,  and  its  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
government  of  the  universe  is  conducted,  I 
have  nothing  here  to  say.  Let  us  see  how 
it  was  with  his  discoveries  concerning  light. 

His  interpretation  of  the  experiment  he 
mode  in  the  “ dark  chamber”  was  this,  that 
light  is  not  an  undecomposable  element,  as 
was  at  that  time  supposed,  but  that  in  real- 
ity it  consists  of  not  fewer  than  seven  dif- 
ferent constituents,  recognizable  by  their 
color.  These,  if  mixed  in  any  manner  to- 
gether, whether  by  grinding  tinted  pigments 
or  revolving  party-colored  sectors,  or  con- 
verging the  spectrum  through  a convex 
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lens,  would,  by  their  union,  produce  white 
light.  His  felicitous  experiments  with  the 
two  reversed  prisms  silenced  the  carping 
critics  of  that  day,  who  had  declared  that  the 
colored  tints  with  which  he  was  working  had 
no  such  origin  as  he  affirmed — in  difference 
of  refrangibility — but  were  analogous  to  the 
iridescent  play  of  light  on  a pigeon’s  breast, 
or  the  more  gorgeous  lustre  of  a peacock’s 
tail.  It  cost  only  a short  struggle,  and  the 
theory  of  the  composite  nature  of  light  made 
good  its  ground. 

When,  therefore,  Herschel,  in  his  exam- 
ination of  the  sun’s  surface  through  colored 
glasses,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
heat  emitted  by  the  sun  is  essentially  and 
intrinsically  distinct  from  the  light,  and 
that  these  elements  may  be  parted  from 
each  other  by  refraction,  he  did  no  more 
than  develop  the  principle  that  had  been 
announced  by  Newton ; and  when,  at  a later 
period,  Mellon!  extended  these  researches, 
and  it  was  universally  admitted  that  there 
are  heat  rays  which,  like  light  rays,  have 
various  refrangibilities,  this  conclusion  was 
quite  accordant  with  Newton’s  results.  Heat 
was  considered  as  existing  in  the  solar  beam 
independent  and  irrespective  of  light.  In 
fact,  the  one  might  be  easily  separated  from 
the  other. 

When,  again,  the  Swedish  chemist  Scheele, 
investigating  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
showed  that  there  are  rays  invisible  to  the 
eye,  and  of  greater  refrangibility  than  the 
violet,  which  can  produce  the  decomposi- 
tion of  certain  compounds  of  silver,  these 
were  considered  to  be  an  additional  ele- 
ment, and  passed  under  the  designation  of 
chemical  rays,  deoxidizing  rays,  etc.  Treat- 
ed of  in  the  works  of  physics  of  those  times 
as  imponderable  bodies,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  necessary  limit  to  their  number.  More 
than  half  a hundred  ponderable  substances 
\yere  known.  Why,  then,  should  there  not 
be  os  many  of  these  imponderable  onesf 
This  was  the  view  universally  entertained 
at  the  time  I began  the  experimental  study 
of  radiations.  For  such  as  are  concerned  in 
producing  chemical  changes  I suggested  a 
special  designation,  which,  however,  did  not 
iiud  acceptance : the  inappropriate  aud  un- 
meaning appellation,  actiuic  rays,  was  pre- 
ferred. 

Meantime,  however,  the  nndulatory  the- 
ory of  light  had  been  steadily  making  its 
way.  It  was  exhibiting  all  the  aspects  of  a 
great  physical  truth,  in  not  only  rendering 
an  explanation  of  known  facts,  but  also  in 
predicting  the  occurrence  of  other  facts  pre- 
viously unknown.  Persons  who  were  in  the 
front  of  the  scientific  movement  in  this  di- 
rection had  thus  their  attention  forcibly 
drawn  to  a contemplation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject from  this  new  point  of  view.  They 
very  soon  perceived  that  from  it  bonds  of 
interconnection  between  facts  hitherto  sup- 


posed to  be  isolated  might  be  discerned ; 
things  that  were  fragmentary  and  confused 
spontaneously  fell  into  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment. 

While  the  theory  of  optics  was  making 
this  great  advance,  another  important  sci- 
ence, physiology,  was  presenting  a similar 
development.  It  was  casting  off  the  Vital 
Force  of  the  older  medical  authors,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  dominion  of  chemical  and 
physical  forces.  It  had  become  plain  that 
the  interpretation  of  many  phenomena,  as 
hitherto  received,  must  be  changed. 

We  may  apparently  have  heat  without 
light,  and  light  without  heat.  In  the  dark- 
est room  we  can  not  perceive  vessels  filled 
with  boiling  water,  yet  the  warmth  we  ex- 
perience on  approaching  them  assures  us 
that  they  are  emitting  radiations.  Is  not 
this  heat  without  light  f If  we  stand  in 
the  ray 8 of  the  full  moon,  we  can  not  detect 
any  increase  of  temperature.  Is  this  not 
light  without  heatf  It  is  true  that  in  this 
latter  instance  we  are  mistaken  as  to  the 
fact ; but  overlooking  that — for  the  heat  to 
be  detected  in  the  moonbeams  requires  the 
most  sensitive  apparatus — do  not  such  ob- 
servations assure  us  that  heat  and  light  are 
independent  of  each  other,  physical  princi- 
ples having  an  existence  separate  from  each 
other  T 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  on 
which  was  sustained  the  hypothesis  of  the 
intrinsic  difference  of  light  and  heat.  In 
this,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  optical 
functions  of  the  eye.  Qualities  were  in- 
correctly attributed  to  radiations  which,  in 
truth,  were  duo  to  peculiarities  in  the  organ 
of  vision. 

The  great  service  which  the  diffraction 
spectrum  has  rendered  to  science  is  the  abol- 
ishment of  all  these  imaginary  independ- 
ent existences — heat,  light,  actinism,  etc. — 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  sim- 
pler conception  of  vibratory  motions  in  the 
ether.  The  only  difference  existing  among 
the  radiations  that  issue  from  a grating,  in 
the  manner  we  have  been  describing,  is  in 
their  wave  lengths,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  in  their  times  of  vibration.  The 
diversity  of  effects  produced  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  surface  on  which  they  fall. 
If  on  a dark  surface,  and  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  its  blackness,  they  engender 
heat ; if  on  the  retina,  they  are  interpreted 
by  the  mind  as  light;  if  on  photographic 
preparations,  they  produce  decomposition, 
designated  actinic  effects. 

Heat,  light,  actinism,  are,  then,  not  natu- 
ral principles  existing  independently  of  each 
other,  but  effects  arising  in  bodies  from  the 
reception  of  motions  in  the  ether,  motions 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  rapid- 
ity. Of  those  that  the  eye  can  take  cogni- 
zance of,  the  most  rapid  impart  to  the  mind 
the  fcensation  of  violet  light,  the  slowest, 
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the  oeimtiim  red,  aiid  iuterruediate  oi\m? 
the*  l&i&ftiedUt*  optteil  tints,  Cirf'ofa,  like 
ilgUC  it#ulL  ^ iibibiag  ^sistiag  ex Wtorl  y, 
Tboy  ^rei  <)f 

mod^  of  motten  In  the  Iti  this 

$1^  represent  maaitid  soaudav  wjdvji  skfrt 
only  &*  nxitiil  #£  waves 

in  the  air.  ... 

I have  nor,  hesitated  to  include  thnpros-- 
ent  paper  In  ibis  fnr#  apart  from  t&A 
train  of  inreatigaticm . and  tlmnght.it  has 
presented  m its  narrative  of  Ifm  re^sirehes 


of  30  many  eminent  pkUo3opb#i*>ll  also  far- 
Gt^ion  uS  thii  impressive  and  instructive 
that  the  most  simple  tmtuml  facts,  il 
by  the  methods  of  modem  sdorjee, 
may  lead  to  the  most  unexpected*  the  most 
sarprisUig  results;  T3ie  shadow  of  An 
laab  or  of  a pin,  so  eou^ldemd 
Hivyghens,  llcnscke),  You^ 


hofor,  bus  led  to  a vast  a^xfceustori  of  human 
knowledge,  and  carried  us  on  wars]  to  naex- 
peetHl  eoncloaMofa  to  tbo  operation  of 
t/he  human  mind  t tsc tf* 


8 Till t-TL  Y speak i ug,  a saibhoat  is  a c-rafl 
by  any  Sort  6r  num  ber  of  «*jbt 
liShallyj  liorwetjeiK  the  tern  aaibt^at  w ro- 
atrlKteii  to  m open  ptc^^uro^iHiht > ear^iHg 
A Aiftgte  sail,  and:  tiggod  Aftnif  :thp  fnshibb 
failed,  for  Mnm  inserdiahlcv  ?Km>\X<  Ui*  cM 
rjg  Wireh  npHa^uied^nct  U latga  enough 
to  hAyo  * i^biiii  or  carries  a jib  and  mai it- 
isadi^opc  usoalty  hoiidred  wiUt  the  name 
of  yacht,  Atid  is  thus  prptnoted  above  the 
*£»k  of  siVil-bwtK;'  > :;v; ; : ‘ ' •■' 

• The  cgtrbMAt  [mUbmt  ui\ 

>Ameuc£n  water*,  IV  k-*;  •.••-,?  y-.  ,>.  h!mw+; 

■ iy  known , in  Europe.  Ir*  Hpg ip  l * 
ranges  All  tile  way  frKui  i Vv  iv.  t o , 

. fatty  feet,  but  the  gferi-  Uy/ bf 
ea  t- boats  Are  over  d‘  : 

twenty feet  Jong.-  I S-  <.  ••  • •. 

Awarms  AD  oyer  on r 'r*yctV', 

and  small  lakes,  and  a y avitt \ tv  »li  m ;»;f< n * 

a fright  fill  aggrega  t e uf  n o jit, 

" muon,  and  boys.  Foj 
ly  Wn  have  neither  tig«<u*  per 
deadly  snakes  along'  * 

the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Sou  ml, 

hr  tlm  Ne  w .fgrsfcy  • ; * jg£a 

and  Long  Maud 

bay|i,ft«tt:ibir\’?u¥^  * $085? 

•ag«a  af  tlm  iNow 

;Aforbf  .^r:  •' 

and  Clmmoctieist  * : ^ - ‘ 

eat  * booN*  r^ioko  'Vr‘Vi' 4^’’ 

tpitte  a jrvfepeer.«yLh> 

appeaTftncv  ^ven  \n  ' ^ ; 

comparison  yritb 
the  t-eiTiblo  statis- 
tics  of  snake  bites 

and  tiger  dinnera  tn  Indift,  The  best  ra-  J 


ipgj  who  do  wt 

boat  has  throo  serion^  ^ lUbiDry  to 

oapsue,  i a. ;l>e  ^romped,  apd  to  sink  w fem  a 
sudcek-utly  lxirga  hole  i*  madA|n  Tbo 


sudtek'Utly  ltd^a  bole  i» 

fu<D t Alio  pc^sos3es  in  cdnimire  wtib  ail 
HUef  V^asefe,  :bni  to  the  ;fihif  iwc» 

flbe  is  ]A»oaliftf)y  prone. 

AYbeii  a eftt-boat  ts  sailing  with  tlio  wind 
abeam,  or  forVi  ard  of  the  boaoi,  and  la  man - 


aged by  a competent  and  varcfol  man.  she 
i»  as  n&&  as  any  other  small  ^niliug  vrBicl. 
Shell  a man  wili  see  the  approociiof  a fn^l) 
gust  c/f  wiutt  befitre  it  feanheA  hum  and  Wilt 
be  prepared  in  meet  it.  Ho  will  have  hi* 
peuk  halyards  led  aft  to  a bleat  within  bis 
reach  ho  • stands  *t  th<*  hidni,  and  he  will 
tlm»  b<v  able  to  instan t)y  slack  away  the 
peak  if  the  gust  is  a v/nlent  one;  If  ffiis  ls 
wot  necessary,  lie  will  luft'  the  boat  be- 
fore  fbe  lai^t  striker  the  eaij,  ami  thus,  by 
caiisbig  the  Huil  to  pr^ijnt  a smaller  angle 


r/ety  of  eftt-boot  is  a sUallovr,  aaBeer-Uko 
dwftt,  • drawing  not  more  than  a foot  or 
eighteen  iuebos  of  watec  when  the-  centre- . 
lioutd  is  npf  amt  deekoti  ovex*  for  AnAttt  a, 
third  oi'  & half  of  ibc  dietftgc»  from  bow  to. 
stern;  The  single  m sat  i»,  et^pped  rdode 
■id  tho  atern,  and  the  ea.U  % #Tclirhed  by  ] 
mean*  >af  a long  boom  and  & sh^i^r  guff. '! 
It  ciui  be  easily  bandhil  hyA>pe  p?rsx>u,  ami  j 
ita  iimnagemeu t <!Aii  be  readily  feif cied.  In 
thpcstiuiation  i ir  Aithhoat^; 
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to  the  direction  of  tho  wind,  will  diminish  or  capsizes  the  boat.  Ordinarily  jibing  can 
the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  the  boat.  In  be  prevented  by  careful  management,  bat 
no  circumstances  will  he  commit  the  eiror  occasionally  a sudden  shifting  of  the  wind 

will  lead  to  an  equally  sudden  jibing,  in 


of  letting  go  the  sheet.  This  is  the  favor- 
ite manoeuvre  of  the  man  who  sails  a cAt- 
boafc  by  the  light  of  nature.  He  thereby 
incurs  the  riek  that  the  end  of  the  boom 
will  he  driven  under  the  water*  and  will 
act  as  a lever  to  force  tho  boat's  head  off 
from  the  wind,  and  so  enable  a capsize  to 
be  easily  and  sure- 
ly achieved*  Tho 
cardinal  principle 
of  cat-boat,  sailing 

is  to  “luff  her  up  • - . 

when  it  breezes,” 
but  it  is  constant- 
ly iguored  by  hun- 
dreds  of  men  who 
regard  themselves 

as  fully  competent  ^ 

to  manage  a boat. 

It  follows  that  ^ -^1  ?. 

safety  from  capsiz-  ,.;-t  • .:-V  ' 

ing  in  a cat-boat  . - 

sailing  on  t bo  wind 
may  be  assured  by 

care  and  in  tell  i-  " * 

gen.ee.  The  diffi- 


- 1 j , 


spite  of  the  most  careful  helmsman.  There 
is  one  source  of  danger  to  which  ft  cat- 
boat  when  running  deod  before  a fresh 
breeze  most-  necessarily  be  exposed.  It  is 
that  of  rolling  the  end  of  the  boom  under. 
A sloop,  if  the  necessity  occurs,  can  scud 
under  lier  jib  alone ; but  the  cat-boat,  hav- 
ing but  one  sail,  must  keep  that  set  in  all 
circumstances  in  which  a sail  is  needed. 
Now  when  the  boom  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  keel,  as  it  is  when  the  wind 
is  directly  astern,  the  rolling  of  the  boat  is 
very  apt  to  dip  the  boom  into  the  water. 
When  it  is  dipped  to  a certain  depth,  a cap- 
size becomes  inevitable.  No  seamanship 
can  do  away  with  this  danger.  It  springs 
from  the  inherent  viciouaucss  of  the  eat  rig, 
and  no  care  or  foresight  can  provide  against 
it.  Occasionally  tho  boom,  instead  of  roll- 
ing under,  “ kicks  up,”  as  the  phrase  runs, 
and  is  wrapped  close  to  tho  mast  by  the  sail. 
The  boatman,  if  ho  is  a sailor*  can  usually 
extricate  himself  from  a difficulty  of  this 
kind  by  one  or  another  expedient;  bnt  if 
be  is  merely  an  awkward  amateur,  as  is  usu- 
ally tho  case,  ho  abandons  himself  to  dc- 
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spair,  and  gloomily  wonders  where  his  body 
will  be  found,  and  whether  it  will  be  swollen 
to  an  unrecognizable  extent. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  drowning 
its  passengers,  the  cat-boat,  like  all  other 
vessels  provided  with  low-swinging  booms, 
contrives  to  annually  knock  a large  quan- 
tity of  people  overboard.  Not  very  long 

ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  S , residing  near  a 

bay  on  the  Connecticut  coast  eligible  for 
sailing  purposes,  rashly  took  his  own  and 
a few  assorted  children  belonging  to  his 
parishioners  out  sailing  in  his  newly  pur- 
chased cat-boat.  A pleasant  breeze,  scarce- 
ly strong  enough  to  be  called  “ fresh,”  was 
blowing,  and  the  good  clergyman,  confident 
that  there  was  no  possible  danger,  went 
on  explaining  the  probable  rig  of  the  Ark, 
until  the  boat  suddenly  jibed.  The  boom 
and  the  sheet  were  both  new,  and  the  wind 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  any  thing 
away  or  to  capsize  the  boat.  The  children’s 
heads  happened,  however,  to  be  in  the  path 
of  the  swinging  boom,  and  it  reaped  the  as- 
tonished small  boys  at  a breath,  and  the 
girls  who  sat  between,  like  a blunt  but  de- 
termined sickle.  Most  of  them  were  suc- 
cessfully picked  up;  but  two  small  boys 
were  missing  when  the  boat  reached  the 
land,  and  their  parents,  who  seemed  to  at- 
tach a good  deal  of  value  to  them,  never 
quite  overlooked  the  clergyman’s  conduct, 
and  at  the  next  donation  party  expressed 
their  feelings  in  dried  beans  in  a painfully 
unmistakable  way.  Usually  persons  who 
are  knocked  overboard  by  a boom,  and  know 
how  to  swim,  are  picked  up  again  in  a damp 
but  living  condition.  When,  however,  the 
boom  hits  a skull  hard  enough  to  fracture 
it,  the  victim  rarely  takes  sufficient  interest 
in  worldly  affairs  to  try  to  keep  himself 
afloat. 

The  cat-boat  is,  then,  always  dangerous 
when  in  careless  or  incompetent  hands,  and 
sometimes  unavoidably  dangerous  when 
managed  by  the  best  of  sailors.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  and  safest  sail-boat  which 
civilized  boat-builders  have  produced,  and 
we  can  not  expect  any  thing  safer  from 
them.  If  a boat-builder  is  asked  to  con- 
struct a boat  which  shall  be  not  only  fast, 
but  absolutely  safe  in  all  contingencies, 
which  can  neither  capsize,  swamp,  nor  sink, 
no  matter  if  she  strikes  on  the  sharpest 
rocks  in  Hell  Gate,  hfi  will  frankly  confess 
that  he  can  not  do  it.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
boat  can  be  built,  and  with  it  two  cool-head- 
ed girls  can  outsail  the  Sappho  or  the  Colum- 
bia without  risking  any  danger  more  serious 
than  that  of  an  occasional  sprinkling  of 
spray. 

The  hollow  log  and  the  solid  log  are  the 
germs  from  which  two  widely  distinct  types 
of  vessels  have  been  developed — those  in 
which,  and  those  on  which,  the  crew  is  car- 
ried. Wc  have  developed  the  hollow  log 


through  all  the  various  stages  that  separate 
the  canoe  and  the  Cunarder,  but  have  aban- 
doned the  solid  log  after  having  converted  it 
into  the  cumbrous  lumber  raft.  The  South- 
sea  Islanders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  de- 
veloped the  solid-log  idea  until  the  result  is 
seen  in  their  double  war  canoes — vessels 
that,  although  wonderfully  swift  and  safe, 
are  virtually  nothing  more  than  two  paral- 
lel logs  joined  together  with  a platform,  on 
which  a mast  is  planted.  The  Feejee  double 
canoe  is  not,  however,  the  consummate  flow- 
er of  barbarian  boat-building  genius.  It 
has  been  surpassed  by  the  flying  proa  of 
the  Ladrone  Islands — a craft  that  combines 
to  some  extent  both  the  hollow  and  the  solid 
log  ideas,  and  which  merits  a brief  descrip- 
tion here. 

The  hull  of  the  flying  proa  exhibits  on  . 
one  side  the  graceful  lines  of  a well-modeled 
boat,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  perfectly 
flat.  Were  an  ordinary  sail-boat  to  be  cut 
in  two  along  the  keel,  and  each  half  to  be 
boarded  up  perpendicularly,  either  would 
present  a rude  idea  of  the  model  of  the  proa. 
Each  end  of  the  proa  is  precisely  alike,  and 
as  the  mast  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle, 
the  craft  will  sail  equally  well  with  either 
end  first.  Across  the  deck  run  stout  bam- 
boo poles,  which  project  beyond  the  rounded 
side  of  the  proa,  and  are  fastened  at  their 
extremities  to  a log  of  wood  placed  parallel 
with  the  boat,  and  fashioned  so  as  to  offer 
the  slightest  practicable  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  weight  of  this  log  or  outrigger 
acts  as  a counterpoise  to  the  force  of  the 
wind,  since,  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  proa  is  sailed,  the  log  is  always  on  the 
windward  side.  Thus,  although  the  proa 
is  excessively  long  and  narrow,  it  can  never 
capsize,  the  outrigger  answering  the  same 
purpose  in  this  respect  which  the  Feejeean 
accomplishes  by  using  a double  canoe. 

The  mast,  although  placed  exactly  half- 
way between  the  ends  of  the  boat,  stands 
in  the  bilge  close  to  the  gunwale,  where  it 
is  fastened  to  the  middle  beam  of  the  out- 
rigger.  The  sail  is  a lateen,  triangular  in 
shape,  but  much  wider  at  the  foot  and  less 
lofty  in  proportion  than  are  most  lateen- 
sails.  It  does  not  seem  large  in  comparison 
with  the  length  of  the  proa,  but  in  view  of 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  hull,  and  its 
want  of  stability  apart  from  the  outrigger, 
it  is  really  an  enormous  sail.  The  fore  end 
of  the  yard  fits  into  a socket  at  the  end  of 
the  boat,  and  the  foot  of  the  sail  is  laced  to 
a boom.  It  is  thus  capable  of  being  trimmed 
as  flat  as  a board,  and  as  it  is  reefed  by 
simply  rolling  the  boom  until  the  desired 
amount  of  sail  is  wrapped  around  it,  the 
shape  of  the  sail  always  remains  the  same. 

In  the  accompanying  cuts,  Fig.  1 repre- 
sents the  proa  with  her  sail  set,  as  she  ap- 
pears when  viewed  from  the  leeward.  Fig. 

2 is  a view  of  the  proa  as  she  would  appear 
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ion  person  directly  in  hdr  path,  Fig  3 ur 
iv  jdatf  of  the  whole;  crafty  A B being  il»e  lee 
efe fox*f  jdie  \&i>n  i 0 

E F $ H<  title  pubs*  eon  > 

nectiug  ifco  hull  wUh  hW  trigger  •;  K Lf 
i he  bpfttaimpe4  outrigger ’;■  M % braces  U? 
afCady ;';Ui*  frame ; ;lfc £' tfem\$&nk  : l&ig&S 
to\Xtito$yrb&  ia  prevent  the  proa  fi*f>m  «li ip- 
ping:  water,  anil  to  a mpt  tot  the  man  who 
bbto  out  the  v?ut*r  ; T\  the  position  of  the 
m&ijft  mast  imlf  ii  »upported  (Fig,  2) 
hy  the  store  Aud  the  nUroihi  Qf  ami  by 
two  ranftUig  frotu  the  most-bead  to 
the  at<OT  feei>««tivei^ 

■Am  he»  been  said*  the  proa  is  sailed  with 
either  end  hi^fc,bofc ^ the  0tri|g^?i'  ia  always 


nvieds  only  to  have  theee  hmUe  xetooTod  to 
meet  the  most  exacting deHto&d*  Thin  U 
toV  & tflifflcol  t problem;  and*  itoc^&i^ftfcy 
ogumst  swamping  and  si ukhig  as  well  m 
capsizing,  has  been  ueentvH  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  AoNpartMl  lifenmfU  though  at 
the  attendee  of  speed  and  nf  ilwi  eoidtor  of 
the  crew.  Tin?  -latter  &wkvCaK\*  looking 
craft,  which  erfJ^d  the  Atlantic  \n  for  t y - 
three  day &»  with  a crow  of  thto  ra*?n,  cou- 
ma  ted  d f ihtft 0 parallel  tribes  Med  with  air 
ami  strongly  connected  by  a platform,  Vi 
course  it  cnoM  neiiher  eupaue  no*  sink, 
but  it  wa*  a raft  ratper  than  a i>ootf  and 
iscttrtlnly  could  not  be  classed  os  a pleasure 
erqft. 
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kept  <m  the  Windward  hide.  The  Hat  side 
of  the  hull  being  thus,  always  the  lee  side, 
PCts  os  & k*r\  or  ctot^-tooi'd*  but  with 
more  rflWfthiiu  either.  in  tot,  the  proa 
is  said  to  make  avarcely  any  perceptible  lee- 
way, Wbtsu  beating  'against  a head  wind 
the  pFoa  never  ttokA  Slid  is  ineredy  kept 
away  until  her  stern  approaches  tlm  wind, 
when  the  yard  is  swan g around, 
and  what  wHs  the  stern  sudden-  r, 

ly  becomes  the  bo< 
ibly  usserted  tlia v 1 id>  , • 
of  barbarian.  (gep  iXm  *d  U\v  at  ' 

tains  a speed  ot  t wtvdy  miles, 
add  it  W certain  rtotu/H  <f*^:**^ 

only  is  the  proa  >?  be  tor  Ki  c| 

«t  Miliag- l...at 
in  existence,  but 

it  will  sail  near-  " .1 

cjr  the  wind  than 

any  vessel  known  to  European  tit  American 
sailors. 

Hero  wc  have  a craft  which  has  two  of 
the  ^Ualitbw  of  the  ideal  perfect  sail-boat 
—great  speed,  uml  alieolute  safety  against 
Still,  a living  pro#  may  be 


So o tnlK*a  of  gol ionized 
iron,  tb^diuU  of  tbe  dy- 

fug  modeled  on  the  pth^r. 

If  these  ;^bW^  atti  pi aoed  m t h their  ilnjr 
sides  and  connected  with 

a pbiti’orin,  w«  ^houid  s&eimi  all  the  od  van- 
tages wlucb  the  Eudri)no  lajlander  obtauifi 
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Hgg^r>  wbifo  r?  e Should  aUo 
, a.  .’: : tte  fault*  of  the  8yi rig 
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..:  >1fet  Ik-  b ends  in  Ui  fo  u r 

•-t— r a>f:ji  t vtuiijfl  retain  their 
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wind  ward  l»oafc 

buuwl,  ami  the 
craft  Could  tack  like  a eivili^ii  boat,  in- 
stead of  buying  to  adopt  ihz ^ BayagP  expedi- 
ent tiF aatlidg  with  ;elfhar..^p4\,^t5^>,;.  The 
jdatb.i.nn,  would  be  H-tsilicjentiy:  high  dnt  of 
the  water  t«.  bo  always  dry,  i^f^cbdly  if 
protected  by  atlbw  btiltvurk  f tsticl  ahouln  a 
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ly  mn  off  without  doing  any  harm,  As  to 
capsizing  such  a craft,  there  is  no  variety 
of  wind  known  to  the  Weather  Bnrean  or 
dreamed  of  by  Professor  Tice  which  could 
do  it.  Long  before  one  tul>e  could  be  sunk 
and  the  other  lifted  out  of  water,  the  sail 
would  be  blown  to  atoms  aud  the  mmt  ear* 
ried  awny.  If  care  weic  taken  in  the  mod- 
elingof  the  tubes  and  in  the  proper  rigging 
of  the  boat,  there  is  no  reason  why  slit* 
should  not  equal  in  speed  the  dying  pro;*. 

Double  boats,  or  catamarans,  as  our  boat- 
builders  call  them, 
have  often  been 
built  iu  this  coun- 
try, but  they  have  j 

proved  intolerably  J 

slow.  The  reason 

would  bo  plain  " ’ ,iJ  ‘j  f 

enough  to  a La-  • ■ l I 

drone  Islander.  In  . t j , 

all  cases  two  com-  : , / j 

pic  to  boat  hulls  * hp$T\  A [' 

have  been  used,  in-  \ - / ' J 

stead  of  two  half  \ \ L UL 

sections  of  a boat.  ,>*•-  * ' 

It  is  apparent  that 

in  such  a craft  the  Al ; " f 

distance  between  <TI^ 

the  hulls  at  the  ^ 

stem-past  of  each  is  :^^^SSSBKSSi 

jiuk  U greater  than 

it  is  at  the  beam. 

Hence,  when  the 
craft  is  in  motion, 
t he  water  bo  tw  een 
the  two  bows  is 
compressed  into  a 
continually  nar- 
rowing space  un- 
til it  roaches  the  beam,  after  which  it  passes 
astern  without  any  further  obstacle.  Of 
course  speed  is  out  of  the  question  iu 
such  n craft,  since  the  faster  it  moves,  the 
greater  becomes  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  wedge-shaped  mass  of  w ater  heaped 
up  between  the  two  bows,  It  is  no  won- 
der that  catamarans  built  after  this  fash- 
ion have  been  unpopular;  but  what  is 
utterly  unaccountable  is  the  fact  that  a 
distinguished  English  ship-builder,  who  de- 
signed the  twin  steamer  Cmtolia , committed 
the  error  of  making  the  parallel  hulls  pre- 
cisely like  the  hulls  of  ordinary  steamers, 
and  thus  rendered  it  inevitable  that  the 
Caatalia  should  be  a slow'  boat  in  spite  of 
her  enormous  engtue-power. 

There  is  no  man  more  conservative  than 
the  average  boat-builder,  audit  would  doubt- 
less outrage  all  the  holier  feelings  of  his  na- 
tnre  io  ask  him  to  build  a civilized  modifi- 
cation of  a dying  proa.  His  aid,  however,  is 
not  necessary  at  the  outset,  provided  iron 
instead  of  wood  is  used  as  the  material  for 
the  twin  hulls.  Of  course  there  is  a loss  of 
buoyancy  in  using  iron,  but  it  has  so  many  j 


advantages  over  wood  that  this  one  defect 
may  be  disregarded.  Any  moderately  intelli- 
gent worker  in  iron,  if  provided  with  a small 
wooden  model  of  the  proposed  hulls,  could 
easily  copy  them  in  galvanized  sheet-iron. 


the  aomriKH  tboa. 


The  upper  side  of  each  hull  should  be  flat, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  flat  or  inner  side, 
and  a midship  section  of  each  hull  should 
be  very  nearly  a segment  of  a circle.  If  gal- 
vanized iron  one-thirty-aecond  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  used,  and  each  hull  is  sixteeu 
feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide  on  the  upper 
side,  and  eighteeu  deep  on  the  flat  side  at 
its  midship  section,  tho  two  together,  when 
in  the  water,  will  sustain,  in  addition  to 
their  own  weight,  more  than  3000  pounds. 
Placing  these  hulls  five  feet  apart,  and 
connecting  them  l>y  four  transverse  beams, 
four  inches  square,  we  are  ready  to  lay  tho 
deck  planks,  which  should  bo  us  light  as  is 
consistent  with  strength.  The  deck  should 
be  semicircular  in  shape  at  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  though  it  should  reach  nearly  to 
the  stem  of  each  hull,  it  should  leave  about 
two  feet  of  the  forward  end  of  each  hull  un- 
covered. This  would  make  the  deck  eight 
feet  wide  at  its  widest  part,  and  about  thir- 
teen feet  six  inches  in  extreme  length,  and 
would  furnish  fully  three  times  the  avail- 
able space  for  passengers  which  is  furnished 
by  a cat-boat,  sixteen  feet  long. 
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High  bulwarks  would  not  only  be  unnec- 
essary, but  they  would  present  too  great  a 
surface  to  the  wind.  At  the  bow,  bulwarks 
about  a foot  in  height,  and  flaring  outward 
at  an  angle  of,  say,  seventy  degrees  with  the 
deck,  would  be  useful  as  a protection  against 
spray  when  beating  to  windward,  but  they 
should  gradually  decrease  in  height,  as  they 
run  aft,  to  not  over  four  inches,  and  should 
then  increase  again  at  the  stern  to  nearly 
the  same  height  as  at  the  bow.  A light  rope, 
supported  by  stanchions,  and  running  around 
the  deck  at  the  height  of  two  feet,  would  be 
entirely  sufficient  to  prevent  unwary  pas- 
sengers from  steppi  ng  overboard.  The  stead- 
iness of  the  craft  would  permit  the  use  of 
camp-chairs  as  seats,  and  these  would  have 
the  further  advantage  of  being  movable 
whenever  the  weight  of  the  passengers 
should  be  needed  on  the  windward  side  in 
order  to  trim  the  boat. 

Of  course  the  simplest  way  in  which  to 
rig  the  craft  would  be  to  copy  the  rig  of 
the  cat-boat.  But  the  graceful  lateen-sail, 
which  would  be  dangerous  if  used  on  an  or- 
dinary sail-boat,  would  be  perfectly  safe 
when  used  on  a boat  which  no  amount  of 
carelessness  can  capsize.  In  order  to  insure 
plenty  of  head-room  on  deck,  the  sail  would 
have  to  be  narrower  in  proportion  to  its 
length  than  is  the  lateen  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  would  thus  approach  somewhat 
to  the  pattern  of  the  sail  of  a Feejee  double 
canoe.  If  the  lateen  rig  is  adopted,  the  j 
mast  would  be  stepped  further  aft  than  is 
necessary  where  the  cat  rig  is  used.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  the  lateen-sail  is  its  pictur- 
esque appearance,  and  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  boom-and-gaff  sail  used  by  all 
our  fore-and-aft  vessels  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior. Two  rudders  would  be  needed,  but 
the  two  could  easily  be  connected  with  a 
single  tiller.  Undoubtedly  the  boat  could 
be  more  easily  steered  with  a long  oar  than 
with  rudders,  but  in  that  case  the  helms- 
man would  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  steering. 

The  builder  of  such  a craft  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  gibes  of  conservative  mar- 
iners and  small  boys,  who  will  at  first  de- 
nounce it  as  a ludicrously  ugly  affair.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  should  be  ugly, 
provided  the  builder  does  not  commit  the 
mistako  of  trying  to  make  it  resemble  the 
conventional  sail-boat.  Let  him  conceive 
of  the  deck  as  a floating  sea-shell,  and  shape 
the  curve  of  his  bulwarks  in  accordance 
with  this  idea.  The  lateen-rigged  proa  is 
for  prettier  thau  the  cat-boat. 

The  advantages  of  the  modified  proa  are 
not  limited  to  its  speed  and  safety.  It  needs 
no  ballast.  Its  deck  is  so  spacious  that  its 
passengers  need  never  suffer  from  the  mis- 
ery which  is  entailed  by  sitting  for  hours 
under  a hot  sun  in  the  confined  space  of  a 
cat-boat’s  cockpit.  At  night  the  proa  can 
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be  anchored  and  a tent  pitched  on  the  deck, 
under  which  the  coolness  and  comfort  that 
are  sought  in  vain  in  the  state-room  of  a 
yacht  can  always  be  had.  The  deck  and 
the  connecting  beams  can  be  put  together 
with  bolts,  so  that  the  craft  can  easily  be 
taken  apart  and  sent  overland  by  railroad. 
As  the  proa  is  proof  against  any  effort  to 
capsize  her,  the  sail  can  always  be  hoisted 
up  so  far  above  the  deck  as  to  enable  the 
boom  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  passengers. 
To  counterbalance  these  advantages  there 
is  but  a single  fault.  The  craft  would  prob- 
ably be  slow  in  tacking,  and  might  occa- 
sionally need  the  aid  of  an  oar  to  put  her 
about.  The  rigger  should  bear  this  in  mind 
when  deciding  upon  the  dimensions  and 
pattern  of  the  sail. 

Of  course  the  proa  is  an  outlandish  craft, 
but  she  is  safe,  and  she  is  incomparably  fast. 
She  does  not  look  like  the  conventional  boat, 
but  it  costs  only  about  half  as  much  to  build 
her.  Can  you  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  comfort- 
ably on  board  a sixteen-foot  cat- boat  t or 
can  you  send  her  a hundred  miles  overland 
without  paying  her  worth  in  freight  t Yet 
with  a sixteen-foot  proa  you  cau  do  all  these 
things,  and  can,  moreover,  intrust  her  to  a 
consumptive  theological  student  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  she  will  resist  all  his 
attempts  at  drowning  himself. 

THE  FAIRIES’  TABLE-CLOTH. 

Here  is  the  fairies’  table,  vined 
Over  with  lichen’d  buhl-work  bright; 

Here  is  the  cloth  they  left  behind, 

After  their  feast  was  done  last  night 

Never  such  napery  met  my  eyes; 

Never  such  cobweb  woof  I’ve  found ; 

Dotted  with  dew-drops  damask-wise, 

Bordered  with  seed-pearl  all  around. 

Service  of  creamiest  lily-ware; 

Spoons  of  gold  from  the  tulip’s  heart; 

Silver  gpergnes  of  callas  rare ; 

Napkins  fringed  by  the  gentian’s  art 

Wine  from  the  spice-wood’s  vintage,  poured 
Out  of  the  bubble’s  Venice  glass; 

Bread  from  the  pollen  of  wild  peas  stored; 
Cates  from  the  buds  of  sassafras; 

Meats  from  the  hazels:  sweets  and  sours 
Fashioned  alone  for  fairy  lips, 

Out  of  the  cores  of  pungent  flowers, 

Out  of  the  purple  haws  and  hips. 

Fruits  from  the  winter-green,  alder,  grape; 
Barberries  red  with  ruby  glows; 

Wildings  of  elfin  size  and  shape, 

Folded  in  leaves  of  brier-rose. 

Satiny  toad-stools  ranged  as  chairs; 

Moon  mid-sky  for  a chandelier; 

Crickets  and  tree-frogs  crooning  airs 
Up  in  the  green  orchestra  near. 

Ah,  what  a supper  it  must  have  been ! 
Bountiful,  zested,  racy,  rare ; 

Ah,  if  I only  had  fairy  kin ! 

Ah,  if  I only  had  been  there ! 
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THE  OLD  SOUTH  MEETING- 
HOUSE. 

[The  congregation  which  held  the  “ Old  South  Meet- 
ing-House/' in  Boston,  having  preferred  to  worship 
elsewhere,  the  venerable  building  itself  has  been  secured 
by  a public  association  as  a monument  of  the  first  mo- 
ments of  our  history.  It  is  proposed  to  make  there  a 
Museum  and  Gallery  which  may  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  past,  and,  if  possible,  to  circulate  every  where 
from  that  centre  such  words  of  patriotic  and  historical 
information  as  may  be  of  use  in  the  education  of  the 
whole  land  to  know  how  the  nation  was  born,  and 
what  are  the  principles  of  our  institutions. 

The  Old  South  Meeting-House  stands  in  the  very 
heart  of  Boston,  on  the  site  of  Governor  John  W!n- 
throp's  bouse  or  garden ; and  in  this  very  building 
Sam  Adams  made  his  most  eager  appeals  to  the  people. 
Massachusetts  has  sent  to  Washington  the  statues  of 
Winthrop  and  Adams,  because  they  are  the  representa- 
tive men  of  her  history.  She  Is  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  make  at  home  a historical  monument  of  the  Old 
South  Meeting-House,  which  has  been  well  called  “ the 
homestead  of  one  and  the  forum  of  the  other.” 

In  the  following  lines  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe 
the  Gallery  which,  when  the  building  is  dedicated  to 
the  patriotic  education  of  the  nation,  may  be  formed 
there.] 

To  hide  the  time  stains  on  our  wall, 

Let  every  tattered  banner  fall! 

The  Bourbon  lilies,  green  and  old, 

That  flaunted  once,  in  burnished  gold; 

The  oriflamme  of  France,  that  fell 
That  day  when  sunburned  Pepperell 
His  shotted  salvos  fired  so  well, 

The  Fleur  de  Lys  trailed  sulky  down, 

And  Louis-burg  was  George's  town. 

Tlje  Bourbon  yields  it,  in  despair, 

To  Saxon  arm  and  Pilgrim  prayer. 

Hang  there  the  Lion  and  the  Tower, 

The  trophies  of  an  earlier  hour, 

Pale  emblems  of  Castilian  pride. 

That  shrouded  Winslow  when  he  died 
Beneath  Jamaica's  pain*. 

Hang  there,  and  there,  the  dusty  rags 
Which  once  were  jaunty  battle  flags, 

And,  for  a week,  in  triumph  vain, 

Gay  flaunted  over  blue  Champlain, 

Gayly  had  circled  half  the  world, 

Until  they  drooped,  disgraced  and  furled, 
That  day  the  Hampshire  line 
Stood  to  its  arms  at  dress  parade, 

Beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  arrayed, 

And  Massachusetts  Pine, 

To  see  the  great  atonement  made 
By  Riedesel  and  Burgoync. 

Eagles  which  Cmsar’s  hand  had  fed, 

Banners  which  Charlemagne  had  led 
A thousand  years  before, 

A dozing  empire  meanly  gave 
To  be  the  eagles  of  a slave, 

And  let  the  mean  Elector  wave 
Those  banners  on  our  shore. 

The  mean  Elector  basely  sold 
Eagle  and  flag  for  George's  gold; 

And,  in  the  storm  of  war, 

In  crash  of  battle,  thick  and  dark. 

Beneath  the  rifle-shot  of  Stark, 

The  war-worn  staff,  the  crest  of  gold, 

The  scutcheon  proud  and  storied  fold, 

In  surges  of  defeat  were  rolled. 

So  even  Roman  banners  fall 
To  screen  the  time  stains  on  our  wall! 

Beneath  the  war  flag's  faded  fold 
I see  our  sovereigns  of  old 


On  magic  canvas  there. 

The  tired  face  of  “baby  Charles'* 

Looks  sadly  down  from  Pilgrim  walls, 

Half  pride  and  half  despair, 

Doubtful  to  flatter  or  to  strike, 

To  cozen  or  to  dare. 

His  steel-clad  charger  he  bestrides 

As  if  to  smite  the  Ironsides 

When  Rupert  with  his  squadron  rides ; 

Yet  such  his  gloomy  brow  and  eye, 

You  wonder  if  he  will  not  try 
Once  more  the  magic  of  a lie 
To  lift  him  from  his  care. 

Hold  still  your  truncheon ! If  it  moves. 
The  ire  of  Cromwell’s  l^age  it  braves! 

For  the  next  picture  shows 
The  grim  Protector  on  his  steed, 

Ready  to  pray,  to  strike,  to  lead, 

Dare  all  for  England,  which  he  saves, 

New  England,  which  he  loves. 

These  are  Yandycks.  'Tis  Kneller  there 
Has  pictured  a more  peaceful  pair: 

There  Orange  gives  his  last  command, 

The  charter  gives  to  Mather's  hand ; 

And,  blooming  there,  the  queenly  she 
Who  takes,  44  now  counsel,  and  now  tea,’* 
Confounding  Blenheim  and  Bohea, 

Careless  of  war's  alarm. 

Yet,  as  of  old  the  virgin  Queen, 

When  armed  for  victory,  might  press 
The  smoky  fire-lock  of  “Brown  Bess,'* 

So  Anna,  in  a fond  caress. 

Rests  on  a black  44  Queen's  arm.’* 

Beneath  those  forms  another  band. 

Silent  but  eloquent,  shall  stand. 

There  is  no  uttered  voice  nor  speech 
As  still  of  liberty  they  teach; 

No  language  and  no  sound  is  heard, 

Yet  still  the  everlasting  word 
Goes  forth  to  thrill  the  land. 

Story  and  Greenough  shall  compel 
The  silent  marble  forms  to  tell 
The  lesson  that  they  told  so  well — 

Lesson  of  Fate  and  Awe; 

Franklin  still  point  the  common  place 
Of  Liberty  and  Law. 

Adams  shall  look  in  Otis*  face, 

Blazing  with  freedom's  soul, 

And  Molyneux  see  Hancock  traoe 
The  fatal  word  which  frees  a race, 

There,  in  New  England's  well-earned  place, 
The  head  of  freedom's  roll. 

These  are  not  all.  The  past  is  gone, 

But  other  victories  shall  be  won, 

For  which  the  time-worn  tale  we  read 
Is  but  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

The  harvest  shall  be  gathered  when 
Our  children's  children  meet  again 
Upon  this  time-worn  floor; 

When  ruddy  drops  flush  living  cheek, 

And  tribunes  of  the  people  speak 
As  living  man  can  speak  to  living  men; 
When  future  Adamses  conspire, 

When  other  Danas  feed  the  fire, 

Each  grandson  worthy  of  his  sire; 

When  other  Phillipses  shall  tell 
Again  the  tale  he  tells  so  well; 

When  other  Minots  shall  reoord 
The  victories  of  some  other  Ward, 
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And  other  Prescotts  tell  the  story 
Of  other  Warrens’  death  and  glory; 
When,  in  some  crisis  of  the  lan^ 
Some  other  Quincy  takes  the  stand, 
To  teach,  to  quicken,  to  command, 
To  speak  with  prophet’s  power 
Of  Liberty  and  Law  combined, 

Of  Justice  close  with  Mercy  joined, 
United  in  one  heart  and  mind: 

That  talisman  of  victory  find 
In  which  our  laurels  all  are  twined; 

And,  for  one  struggle  more, 
Forget  our  things  which  lie  behind 
And  reach  to  those  before ! 


BELL’S  MATCH-MAKING. 

Y DEAR  FLORA,”  wrote  Miss  Ray- 
mond,— “ It  is  a long  time  since  we 
have  met.  Why  can’t  yon  pack  yonr  trank, 
and  make  np  your  mind  to  spend  the  summer 
with  me  in  this  green  aud  quiet  corner  of 
the  earth  ? Yon  shall  diet  upon  locusts  and 
wild  honey,  if  such  be  your  pleasure ; you 
shall  put  iu  an  appearance  at  parish  pic- 
nics, or  sit  in  the  arbor  and  embroider  while 
somebody  reads  Tennyson  aloud — in  short, 
• you  shall  do  as  you  please,  if  you  will  please 
to  come  to  your  rural  friend  Bell.” 

Miss  Raymond  regarded  it  as  a wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  that  she  had  forborne  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Clarence  Gas- 
coigne— a poor  but  promising  young  cler- 
gyman recently  settled  over  the  parish  of 
Haphazard,  whose  welfare  she  had  chiefly 
in  view  in  issuing  this  invitation  to  “ dear 
Flora,”  who  was  nothing  less  than  an  heir- 
ess and  a beauty.  Miss  Raymond  herself, 
being  neither,  naturally  set  a greater  value 
upon  these  things  than  they  deserved,  and 
devoutly  believed  that  Flora  would  carry 
all  before  her  at  her  own  sweet  will.  She 
remembered,  when  they  had  been  at  Madame 
Buhl’s  finishing  school  together — before  ad- 
versity bad  visited  the  Raymonds’  roof — 
that  Flora  had  been  the  cynosure  of  all  the 
neighboring  eyes  at  Dr.  Creed’s  theological 
seminary,  that  she  had  been  deluged  with 
valentines,  surfeited  with  bonbons , and  em- 
balmed in  sonnet  and  song  in  the  poet’s  cor- 
ner of  the  local  daily.  But  apparently  these 
things  had  not  availed.  Miss  Flora  had 
already  survived  several  seasons,  and  was 
yet  Miss  Flora,  and  untrammeled.  Whether 
she  had  flirted  too  hard,  her  heart  had  re- 
mained untouched,  or  she  had  never  inspired 
her  lovers  with  auy  thing  stronger  than  a 
passing  fancy,  nobody  but  Flora  know.  Miss 
Raymond’s  family  consisted  merely  of  her- 
self and  a widowed  aunt;  and  as  her  in- 
come was  small,  she  usually  filled  the  roomy 
old  homestead  with  summer  boarders.  But 
since  the  new  rector  of  the  parish  had  taken 
up  his  abode  under  her  roof-tree,  and  Aunt 
Milly  was  in  somewhat  failing  health,  she 
had  decided  not  to  odd*  to  her  cares,  but  to 


her  pleasures,  in  begging  Flora  to  spend  the 
season  at  Haphazard.  And  Flora  was  noth- 
ing loath.  She  stepped  from  the  lumber- 
ing old  stage  late  on  one  summer  afternoon, 
in  the  jauntiest  of  travelling  toilets,  with 
the  most  killing  of  hats  perched  upon  her 
shapely  head — a very  bewitching  picture 
of  a girl  of  the  period,  the  soft  fluffy  curls 
upon  her  white  forehead,  the  dark  eyes  shin- 
ing with  mischief,  the  wild  rose  blushing 
upon  cheek  and  chin,  and  a ready  smile 
about  the  mobile  lips.  Bell  felt  suddenly 
old  and  faded  and  dowdy  beside  her,  and 
upbraided  herself  smartly  for  the  sensation. 
She  went  up  to  her  guest’s  room  with  her, 
threw  open  the  blinds,  pointed  out  the  views, 
and  helped  her  unpack. 

“ I do  hope  you  won’t  find  it  stupid  here, 
Flora,”  she  said;  “that  time  will  not  hang 
heavy  upon  your  hands.  Society  here  is 
rather  chaotic,  to  be  sure,  but — ” 

“I  suppose  there  isn’t  such  an  article 
as  a gentleman  within  ten  miles,”  yawned 
Flora. 

“ Well,  they  are  not  as  plenty  as  I could 
wish,  for  your  sake,  I confess.  We  are  al- 
ways living  in  hopes  that  the  master  of  Pino 
Hill  will  return  and  endanger  our  monotony 
— you  can  see  the  towers  of  the  mansion 
from  this  window,  there,  behind  that  belt 
of  pines;  but  he  prefers  the  gay  world. 
Aud  then  there’s  our  rector ; ho  is  very  good 
company.” 

“Oh,  spare  us!  I had  theology  enough, 
thauk  you,  at  Madame  Buhl’s.  If  there’s 
any  thing  I detest,  it’s  a — Say,  Bell,  who 
is  that  splendid  apparition  coming  in  at  the 
gate  ?” 

“That  T”  laughed  Bell — “ that  is  the  afore- 
said rector.” 

“ Is  he  coming  to  give  you  ghostly  coun- 
sel f I shall  be  getting  a change  of  heart, 
depend  on’t.” 

“He’s  coming  home  to  tea.  He  boards 
here.” 

“ * There  is  a divinity,’  ” quoted  Flora.  “ 1 
thought,  to  be  sure,  it  was  no  less  than  the 
master  of  Pine  Hill  coming  to  his  estates 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  How  long  has  his 
Reverence  been  here,  may  I ask  f” 

“ Only  three  months.” 

“Well,  I wonder  you  haven’t  fallen  in 
love.” 

“It  Where  would  be  the  good  ?” 

“ Who  ever  stops  to  think  of  that  f ’ 

“ At  least  one  must  have  a little  encour- 
agement to  begiu  with.” 

“And  hasn’t  he  given  you  a particle f 
You  just  hand  him  over  to  my  tender  mer- 
cies.” 

“ You  sha’n’t  flirt  with  him,  Flora ; he’s 
too  good  and  innocent ; he  would  think  you 
in  earnest.” 

“*  Sha’n’t’  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  I 
believe.  Are  you  the  guardian  of  his  young 
affections  f” 
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And  theu  they  descended  to  the  tea  table, 
and  Flora  and  Clarence  Gascoigne  shook 
hands  and  chatted  familiarly — nobody  could 
resist  chatting  familiarly  with  Flora  after 
the  first  half  minute — about  his  cousins,  the 
Gascoigues  of  Newport,  and  a dozen  people, 
of  whom  Miss  Raymond  had  never  heard, 
and  of  whom  never  to  have  heard  seemed 
suddenly  to  prove  her  a person  of  the  least 
consequence.  After  tea  the  trio  strolled 
in  the  garden,  Flora  leading  the  conversa- 
tion, and  waking  the  echoes  with  her  quick 
laughter ; and  they  sat  a while  on  the  rustic 
bench  beside  the  syringa  bushes,  and  Flora 
sang  snatches  from  the  operas  and  spiritual 
hymns;  aud  Bell  marked  that  when  she 
dropped  out  of  cat  oh  or  chorns,  nobody 
seemed  to  miss  her,  and  presently  she  stole 
away  to  look  after  her  housekeeping,  con- 
gratulating herself  that  every  thing  prom- 
ised well  for  her  scheme.  Flora  was  perhaps 
a trifle  giddy  and  girlish  for  a clergyman’s 
wife,  but  she  would  outlive  all  that ; aud 
what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  for  Mr. 
Gascoigne,  whose  abilities  would  never  have 
fair  play  if  he  married  any  poor  girl  about 
Haphazard,  and  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
so  to  speak,  with  none  of  the  opportunities 
which  money  could  offer ; and  as  for  Flora, 
she  might  bless  her  stars  if  he  preferred  her, 
if  he  had  no  inconvenient  scruples  about 
marrying  a rich  woman. 

The  summer  weather  was  fine  at  Haphaz- 
ard, and  if  Mr.  Gascoigne  begged  the  ladies 
to  visit  Borne  poor  or  invalid  parishioner  in 
his  company,  it  usually  ended  by  Flora  go- 
ing with  him  alone,  Bell  having  found  some 
urgent  duty  to  detain  her  at  home  at  the 
last  minute;  and  Flora  developed  quite  a 
talent  for  cheering  the  sick-room  aud  dis- 
pensing lnxuries  to  the  needy : it  was  a rtfte 
of  which  she  relished  the  novelty  amazingly. 

u You  were  plainly  intended  for  a clergy- 
man’s wife,”  blundered  Mr.  Gascoigne,  in  a 
moment  of  grateful  enthusiasm;  aud  then 
he  colored,  and  added,  hastily,  “ The  lame, 
halt,  and  blind  ore  all  singing  your  praises.” 

“What  a discord  it  must  be!”  returned 
Flora.  “ I think  I should  prefer  a solo.” 

The  claims  of  the  parish,  however,  were 
not  so  exacting  but  he  could  devote  some 
leisure  to  the  poets,  sitting  in  the  viue-cov- 
ered  arbor,  wdiile  Bell  and  Flora  worked  and 
listened — except  when  Bell  romembcrcd  she 
had  omitted  to  leave  orders  for  the  grocer, 
or  had  neglected  some  important  household 
affair,  aud  excused  herself  for  a long  half 
hour,  begging  them  to  go  on  with  the  read- 
ing. And  when  she  returned,  she  was  al- 
ways pleased  to  find  that  the  book  had  beeu 
closed  for  the  nonce.  If  he  had  not  beeu 
reading,  then  of  course  he  had  been  doing 
what  he  liked  better.  And  he  would  say, 
u Wo  have  been  waiting  for  you,  Miss  Beil” 
— be  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  her 
“ Miss  Bell”  during  these  familiar  s&Jtoea. 


“ I sha’n’t  dare  to  run  away,  if  I am  going 
to  spoil  yo^r  pleasure  so,”  she  replied. 

“ Yon  certainly  do  spoil  it  when  you  leave 
us,”  he  would  gallantly  retort. 

If  they  went  for  an  afternoon’s  picnic  to 
the  top  of  Chrome  Cliff,  with  their  supper 
packed  in  a hamper,  Bell  fell  to  sketching 
a bend  of  the  river,  with  the  willows  dip- 
ping above  it  and  swallows  skimming  low, 
and  Flora  and  Mr.  Gascoigne  were  naturally 
left  to  their  own  devices.  If  they  went  out 
for  an  evening’s  entertainment — which  even 
Haphazard  afforded  at  times  when  summer 
guests  wore  plenty — Bell  remembered  the 
latch-key  os  soon  as  they  were  beyond  the 
gate,  or  she  had  left  a window  open  where 
burglars  and  showers  might  enter,  or  she 
never  failed  of  some  valid  excuse  for  falling 
behind,  for  refusing  Mr.  Gascoigne’s  arm — 
either  both  hands  were  necessary  to  keep 
her  skirts  from  the  mud,  or  the  country  side- 
walk was  too  narrow  for  three  abreast.  And 
yet  there  wtos  nothing  obvious  or  awkward 
in  Miss  Raymond’s  scheming.  It  all  came 
about  as  naturally  as  if  fore-ordained ; and 
if  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  sometimes  a little  vex- 
ed that  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  find  the  • 
latch-key,  close  the  window,  or  fetch  the 
umbrella,  Flora  would  say,  “ It’s  Bell’s  way ; 
sbe  was  just  so  at  Madame  Bohl’s — always 
would  wait  upon  herself.” 

It  bad  never  been  Bell’s  way,  however, 
to  linger  in  the  vestibule  after  church ; bnt 
now  she  found  it  convenient  to  ask  old  Mrs. 
Ross  about  her  rheumatism,  and  Martha 
Meeks  about  her  grandson  fishing  at  the 
Labrador.  And  by  that  time  the  Reverend 
Clarence  had  put  off  the  gowm  and  made  his 
way  to  the  church  door,  where  Flora  wel- 
comed him;  and  Bell  nodded  and  begged 
they  would  walk  on,  and  let  her  overtake 
them : sbe  must  speak  to  the  sexton  about 
his  sick  child,  or  see  the  treasurer  of  the 
Mite  Society — only  she  never  did  overtake 
them.  The  treasurer  had  proved  garrulous, 
and  the  sexton  had  set  his  heart  upon  show- 
ing her  the  head-stone  he  had  got  np  to  his 
first  wife.  If  she  found  them  sitting  alone 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  open  window,  study- 
ing the  constellations,  she  moved  softly 
away.  Who  could  tell! — it  might  be  the 
decisive  moment. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time 
Mrs.  Raymond  fell  ilL  Flora  proposed  go- 
ing home,  but  Bell  stoutly  vetoed  the  prop- 
osition. “ It  will  be  so  lonesome  for  Mr. 
Gascoigne,”  she  said.  “ And  Aunt  Milly  will 
be  np  again  soon.  No;  do  yon  stay,  and 
pour  the  tea  at  table,  and  play  at  house- 
keeping, and  make  it  a little  like  homo  for 
the  poor  fellow.” 

“ Seems  to  me  yon  are  very  anxious  about 
his  welfare,”  said  Flora,  but  staid  as  she 
was  bidden,  ponred  his  tea,  wbiled  away  his 
leisure  hours,  beat  him  at  chess,  visited  his 
sick,  listened  to  his  views,  filled  tho  placo 
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of  the  absent  soprano  in  his  choir,  and  bor- 
rowed his  old  sermons  for  private  reading, 
while  Bell  spent  her  time  administering 
hourly  doses,  concocting  gruels  and  dainties 
to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  waiting  in  a dark- 
ened room  by  day,  after  broken  nights.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  effect  of  overtaxed  nerves 
and  depressed  spirits,  or  perhaps  Miss  Ray- 
mond had  misunderstood  her  interest  in  Mr. 
Gascoigne,  but  as  she  left  her  patient  dozing 
one  night,  and  paused  a moment,  leaning  out 
the  hall  window  to  commune  with  the  even- 
ing star  and  the  last  tender  effulgence  of 
sunset,  the  sight  of  Flora  and  Mr.  Gascoigne 
pelting  each  other  with  roses  in  the  garden 
below  smote  her  with  a sense  of  something 
alien  and  cruel.  Her  absence  did  not  affect 
their  enjoyment ; they  had  forgotten  her  in 
the  delight  of  being  together ; and  for  the 
first  time  a selfish  sorrow  stirred  in  her  heart 
and  filled  her  eyes  with  sudden  tears.  44  Did 
she  grudge  them  their  happiness  t”  she  asked 
herself.  “Was  not  success  enough  for  her  ?” 

When  Flora  had  gone  to  her  room  that 
night,  Bell  knocked  at  the  door  and  went  in. 

44  Haven’t  you  any  thing  to  tell  me  ?”  she 
asked.  “ Has  nothing  happened  I” 

“What  should  happen,  you  dear  old 
sleepy  owl,  you  ? Oh  yes ; I broke  your  Iu- 
dia  china  bowl.  A sin  confessed  is  half  re- 
dressed. We  meet,  but  we  miss  you ; we 
linger  to  caress  you — at  least  I do.  By-the- 
way,  I’m  afraid  the  Reverend  Clarence  is 
getting  horribly  bored  with  me !” 

“ What  impossible  nonsense,  Flora !”  Was 
love  teaching  Flora  to  prevaricate  ? 

The  following  night,  as  Bell  was  going 
softly  down  to  the  kitchen  for  mustard,  the 
door  of  Mr.  Gascoigne’s  study  opened,  and 
the  draught  blew  out  her  candle  as  he  closed 
it  and  came  forward. 

“ You  keep  late  vigils,  Mr.  Gascoigne,”  she 
exclaimed.  “ It  has  just  struck  twelve.” 

“ The  truth  is,”  he  explained,  “ I had  got- 
ten behindhand  with  my  sermon.  Fve  been 
dissipating  too  much,  Vm  afraid,  with  your 
lively  friend.” 

“And  of  what  do  you  suppose  Flora  is 
afraid  f That  you  are  getting  bored  with 
her!” 

“ Bored  with  Flora  f”  he  repeated,  smiling 
broadly.  “Can’t  yon  imagine  who  never 
bores  me  V9 

“ Is  it  a riddle  ?”  laughed  Bell,  with  a sob 
in  her  throat.  “I  suppose  I might  guess 
with  a great  effort  of  imagination  !”  Why 
did  he  torture  her  with  his  cdnfldences  f 

“ I should  think  you  might,”  he  pursued, 
still  smiling,  but  not  so  confidently.  “ Dur- 
ing your  absence  at  Mrs.  Raymond’s  bedside 
I have  become  confirmed  in  a sentiment 
whose  existence  I had  only  suspected  be- 
fore. Is  there  any  hope  for  me,  I wonder  F’ 

“Any  hope?”  she  answered,  confusedly — 
“ any  hope  ? I — how  can  I tell  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  know  ?”  he  asked,  mournfully, 


his  great  dark  eyes  shining  appealingly  in 
the  dim  light.  44  Couldn’t  you  find  out,  dear 
Miss  Bell  f Couldn’t  you  give  me  a morsel 
of  encouragement  ?” 

“I  could — I will  find  out — if  you  wish. 
I would  give  it  now — this  minute — you 
know  I would,  don’t  you  ? — if  I could — if  I 
dared — if  I were  certain — ” 

Did  he  doubt  that  Flora  loved  him  ? 

“ Bless  you !”  he  said,  fervently.  “ I am 
willing  to  wait ; it  is  so  much  better  than  de- 
spair dealt  at  one  blow.”  Then  he  lighted 
her  candle  from  his  own,  and  left  her,  with 
blank  dismay  pictured  upon  her  face.  There 
was  no  question  but  her  match-making  had 
succeeded,  and  she  herself  was  in  love  with 
Clarence  Gascoigne  I Another  woman  might 
have  played  false  at  this  unexpected  crisis, 
and  deemed  that  all  was  fair  in  love,  but 
Bell  Raymond  was  of  finer  clay. 

“ You  dear  old  go-between,”  cried  Flora, 
when  Bell  made  her  revelations,  “the  Bishop 
Valentine  himself  couldn’t  hold  a candle  to 
you.  It’s  too  good  to  be  true.  Do  I love 
him  ? Don’t  1 1 4 Confirmed  in  a sentiment 
whose  existence  he  had  only  suspected  be- 
fore Mrs.  Raymond’s  illness,’  is  he  f Well,  I 
must  confess  I hardly  expected  such  good 
fortune.  He’s  so  reserved,  I suppose,  and — 
and — Why,  he  has  never  so  much  as  kissed 
my  hand,  or  pressed  it,  though  he  has  had 
plenty  of  opportunity.  Well,  you  can  go 
tell  him  that  the  adage, 4 Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,’  is  disproved.  I’ll  wait  here.” 

Somebody  knocked  faintly  at  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne’s study  door.  “ Come  in,”  he  said, 
mistaking  it  for  the  maid. 

41  Flora  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  parlor,” 
began  Bell. 

“ Waiting  for  me  ? — Flora  ?”  repeated  Mr. 
Gascoigne. 

44  Yes.  I have  told  her ; she  is  waiting  to 
confirm  your  hope,  Mr.  Gascoigne.  She  bids 
me  say  that  the  adage, 4 Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,’  is  disproved.  When  you  in- 
timated to  me  the  other  night  that  you  loved 
her,  I suspected  that  it  was  not  in  vain,  but 
I could  not  be  certain,  you  know.  Now  I 
know  she  loves  you  with  all  her  heart.  I am 
sure  of  it.  Don’t  let  me  keep  yon  an  instant ; 
it  must  seem  like  an  eternity  to  Flora.  She 
is  waiting  for  yon — in  the  parlor.  Go ! Why 
do  you  hesitate  T Don’t  you  believe  me  f” 

Mr.  Gascoigne  had  risen,  deathly  pale,  with 
a solemn,  wounded  look  in  his  shining  eyes, 
and  great  circles  growing  beneath  them ; his 
lips  moved  without  forming  words.  His 
whole  attitude  was  that  of  one  overcome 
with  unexpected  happiness,  it  seemed  to 
Bell,  as  he  steadied  himself  by  grasping 
with  trembling  hands  the  chair  beside  him. 

“You  told  Flora  that  I loved  her?”  he 
gasped.  “ You  told  her  that  I loved  her  ?” 

“ Why,  yea ; I told  her  you  had  been  con- 
firmed in  a sentiment  whose  existence  you 
had  only  suspected  before  you  were  thrown 
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together  so  much  by  Aunt  Milly’s  illness," 
repeated  Bell. 

“ And  yon  say  that  Flora  loves  met  You 
are  sure  of  it  ?” 

“ I am  sure.  Go  and  ask  her and  Bell 
went  slowly  out ; bnt  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore Mr.  Gascoigne  obeyed  her. 

“He  is  the  oddest  lover  in  the  world," 
confessed  Flora,  later.  “ Nothing  spooney 
or  gnshing  about  him.  I suppose  it  wouldn't 
be  dignified  for  a clergyman.  Why,  he  only 
kissed  me  twice,  if  you'll  believe  it,  Bell,  and 
looked  as  solemn  as  an  owl,  and  said  he  hoped 
he  should  make  me  happy.  Goodness ! I’m 
happy  already,  and  I told  him  so.  Do  you 
know,  Bell,  I never  had  an  out-and-out  offer 
before,  though  I'm  twenty-seven." 

Miss  Raymond  offered  thanks  when  Mr. 
Gascoigne  took  his  vacation  to  the  White 
Hills,  and  Flora  went  home  to  acquaint  her 
friends  with  her  new  prospects,  and  to  join 
her  lover,  with  her  mother,  at  the  Mountain 
House  later.  Bell's  summer's  work  was  end- 
ed ; there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  of  match- 
making. In  the  mean  time  Flora  wrote  her 
friend  long  confidential  letters  from  the 
mountains. 

“ Such  larks ! We  do  nothing  but  enjoy 
ourselves.  Who  do  you  think  we  found 
here  bnt  his  high-and-mightiness  the  heir 
of  Pine  Hill,  Mr.  Chester  Callender,  of  Hap- 
hazard. And  such  a swell!  He  danced 
with  me  five  times  at  the  hop  last  night — 
and  didn't  the  other  women  look  daggers ! 
One  dared  to  say  it  was  because  I’m  engaged, 
and  it’s  so  safe  flirting  with  engaged  gills — 
all  the  fun  and  none  of  the  danger!  Let 
them  rave!  If  I weren't  engaged — who 
knows  f — I might  fancy  living  at  Pine  Hill, 
with  a retinue  of  servants,  driving  in  my 
carriage,  and  crackling  in  my  silks.  I didn’t 
tell  you,  did  I,  that  the  stocks  in  which  my 
money  was  invested  have  declined  most 
shamefully  ? So  Mr.  Discount,  my  business 
man,  writes  me.  But  there’s  dear  old  Clar- 
ence— do  you  know,  he  isn't  a particle  jeal- 
ous!" While  a later  date  ran,  “Mr.  Cal- 
lender and  I are  just  in  from  a climb  up  the 
mountain  with  a small  party.  Clarence 
went  with  some  gentlemen  last  week  camp- 
ing out,  and  didn’t  core  to  repeat  history. 
We  got  separated  from  the  others,  Mr.  Cal- 
lender and  I,  and  lost  our  way ; and  we 
should  have  been  there  now,  for  all  I know, 
if  Clarence  and  a man  hadn’t  come  to  our 
rescue  with  lantern  and  torches.  Mr.  Cal- 
lender is  taking  my  picture,  in  crayon — I 
sometimes  really  believe  he  is  sweet  on  me, 
in  spite  of  Clarence.  Mr.  Callender's  eyes 
are  blue  and  small,  and  his  mustache  is — 
well,  lemon-colored,  maybe ; but  his  figure 
and  manners  are  perfectly  stunning.  He 
always  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  the 
one  person  of  all  the  world  whom  ho  de- 
lighted to  honor." 


And,  after  that,  Bell  heard  no  more,  and  a 
fortnight  later  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  at  home 
again,  and  settling  to  his  parish  duties.  He 
found  Bell  at  twilight  the  day  after  his  re- 
turn, with  her  Sleepy-Hollow  chair  wheeled 
before  the  window,  watching  the  stars  come 
out  in  the  evening  sky,  and  listening  to  the 
crickets’  sing-song. 

“ Star-gazing  ?"  he  asked,  resting  an  elbow 
on  the  cushioned  back  of  her  seat.  “ A pen- 
ny for  your  thoughts." 

“I  didn't  hear  you  come  in,  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne," she  said.  “ I am  thinking  about — 
about  Flora ! How  did  you  leave  her  ? ” 

“ Flora  ? Haven't  you  heard  t" 

“ My  last  letter  is  a month  old." 

“And  nobody  has  told  you  about  her  P' 

“ Who  could  tell  me  about  her  so  well  as 
yourself?" 

Mr.  Gascoigne  laughed.  “ Well,  Mr.  Cal- 
lender, perhaps.” 

“ Mr.  Callender  I What  are  you  talking 
about,  Mr.  Gascoigne  ?" 

“ Flora  and  Mr.  Callender." 

“What  of  them  ?" 

“ They  are  married — that  is  all." 

“ Married ! Flora  married  to  Mr.  Callen- 
der ! Is  it  true  ? Oh,  Mr.  Gascoigne ! How 
could  she  be  so  wicked ! Oh ! oh ! oh !”  and 
she  staggered  to  her  feet  and  held  out  both 
arms,  not  knowing  what  she  did. 

“ Wicked  ?"  echoed  the  young  rector,  tak- 
ing the  proffered  hands,  and  holding  them 
firmly — “ I don't  know  about  that.  It  isn't 
wicked  to  marry  the  man  you  love  best,  even 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  another's  heart,  is  it  ? 
And  then  my  heart  is  in  excellent  condition ; 
I assure  you,  Flora  hasn't  been  able  to  effect 
a flaw.  It  was  all  a mistake,  you  know,  from 
first  to  last — Flora  knows  it  now  herself. 
My  dear  Miss  Bell,  yon  rather  overdid  the 
match-matching  busiuess,  did  you  not? 
And  I — I was  weak  and  Quixotic,  I grant 
you ; it  was  unpardonable,  I admit,  now  that 
I look  back  upon  it.  But  if  the  girl  really 
loved  me;  if  I had  unwittingly  won  her 
heart ; if  you  had  led  her  to  believe,  thanks 
to  my  own  stupidity,  that  I had  been  such  a 
blockhead  as  to  confess  my  love  for  her  to 
you — why,  it  was  only  right  that  I should 
abide  by  my  own  awkward  mistake.  I 
must  have  been  miraculously  obscure  that 
night,  Bell,  and  you  must  be  the  least  con- 
ceited woman  in  the  world,  or  you  would 
have  understood  that  I loved  you,  and  not 
Flora.” 

“ O — h,”  said  Bell,  with  a little  sigh,  “ I 
with  I had  understood !" 

“ It  isn't  too  late,  is  it  ? If  you  had  un- 
derstood, what  should  you  have  said,  Bell?" 

“ I should  have  said,  ‘ Yes.' " 

“ My  dear  Bell,”  wrote  Mrs.  Callender  to 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  on  her  wedding  morning, 
“ allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  tal- 
ent for  match-making." 
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SUNRISE  ON  MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

Wi  left  behind  the  leafy  arms  of  shade, 

The  green  soft  grasses  and  the  blossoms  fair — 

Left  the  brown  brook  that  lulling  murmur  made, 

The  smoke-plumed  houses  scattered  every  where. 
Before,  gray  rocks  that  rose  in  steeper  slope, 

The  softening  snow,  the  glacier’s  foot-marks  rough, 
The  still-receding  summit,  mocking  hope, 

The  glare  and  silence:  was  it  not  enough? 

Above,  the  hurrying  mists  went  drifting  by 

Through  rocky  clefts;  the  night  climbed  up  apace: 
We  seemed  on  some  spear  point  uplifted  high 
To  gaze  upon  some  terror  face  to  face. 

The  gray  dawn,  streaked  with  angry  red,  at  last 

Lit  up  the  rocks,  and  when  the  sun  burned  through, 
Lo ! on  the  western  clouds  the  shadow  vast 
Of  the  great  mountain  loomed  upon  our  view. 

0 God ! have  pity.  Is  there,  then,  no  rest  ? 

Must  pain  as  infinite  as  loving  be? 

Our  weary  feet  the  mountain’s  path  have  pressed; 

The  laboring  breath  has  come  so  painfully! 

Behold ! upon  its  side  we  wake,  we  sleep, 

Forever  climbing  through  its  shadows  deep. 

Oh,  when  at  last  behind,  beneath,  it  lies, 

Let  not  its  shadow  fall  upon  the  skies  I 


THE  WAVING  OF  THE  CORN. 

Ploughman,  whose  gnarly  hand  yet  kindly  wheeled 
Thy  plough  to  Ting  this  solitary  tree 
With  clover,  whose  round  plat,  reserved  afield, 

In  cool  green  radius  twice  my  length  may  be — 
Scanting  the  com  thy  furrows  else  might  yield, 

To  pleasure  August,  bees,  fair  thoughts,  and  me, 

That  here  come  oft  together— daily  I, 

Stretched  prone  in  summer’s  mortal  ecstasy, 

Do  stir  with  thanks  to  thee,  as  stirs  this  mom 
With  waying  of  the  com. 

Unseen,  the  farmer’s  boy  from  round  the  hill 
Whistles  a snatch  that  seeks  his  soul  unsought, 

And  fills  some  time  with  tune,  howbeit  shrill ; 

The  cricket  tells  straight  on  his  simple  thought — 
Nay,  *tis  the  cricket’s  way  of  being  still ; 

The  peddler  bee  drones  in,  and  gossips  naught ; 

Far  down  the  wood,  a one-desiring  dove 
Times  me  the  beating  of  the  heart  of  love: 

And  these  be  all  the  sounds  that  mix,  each  mom. 
With  waving  of  the  com. 

From  here  to  where  the  louder  passions  dwell, 
Green  leagues  of  hilly  separation  roll: 

Trade  ends  where  yon  far  clover  ridges  swell 
Te  terrible  Towns,  ne’er  claim  the  trembling  soul 
That,  craft  less  all  to  buy  or  hoard  or  sell, 

From  out  your  deadly  complex  quarrel  stole 
To  company  with  large  amiable  trees, 

Suck  honey  summer  with  unjealous  bees, 

And  take  Time’s  strokes  as  softly  as  this  morn 
Takes  waving  of  the  corn. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


PERCY  AND  THE  PROPHET: 

EVENTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  A LADY  AND  HER  LOVERS. 


FIRST  WORDS. 

THE  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bervie  was  gener- 
ally very  willing  to  tell  the  eventful  love  story 
of  his  youthful  days  to  any  persons  who  were 
really  desirous  of  hearing  it.  In  relating,  at  the 
outset  of  his  narrative,  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  a total  stranger  foretold  certain  events 
which  affected  the  happiness  of  two  other  per- 
sons besides  himself,  he  never  laid  any  claims  to  the 
unquestioning  belief  of  his  audience.  “ Form  your 
own  opinion,  friends,”  he  used  to  say.  “ Whether 
I am  relating  a series  of  marvels  or  a series  of 
coincidences,  I give  you  my  word  of  honor  I am 
telling  you  the  truth.  If  this  assurance  does  not 
satisfy  you,  I can  only  recommend  the  same  mod- 
est view  of  the  questions  that  are  beyond  the 
range  of  our  own  experience  which  wise  Shaks- 
peare  advocates  in  those  well-known  lines : 1 There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy/  ” 

So  the  old  soldier  spoke,  when  years  had  taught 
him  to  be  tolerant  of  all  men,  in  the  peaceful  even- 
ing of  his  life. 

The  story  is  once  more  told  in  these  pages,  with 
the  colonel’s  reservations,  though  not  always  in 
the  colonel’s  language.  For  example,  the  noble 
conduct  of  one  of  the  characters  (to  which  he  nev- 
er did  justioe)  will  now  be  found  to  occupy  the 
prominent  place  on  the  scene  that  is  fairly  its  due. 

THE  STORY. 

PART  I.— THE  PREDICTION. 
CHAPTER  L— THE  QUACK. 

Thx  disasters  that  follow  the  hateful  offense 
against  Christianity  which  men  call  War  were 
severely  felt  in  England  during  the  peace  that  en- 
sued on  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
At  this  melancholy  period  of  our  national  history, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  suffered 
an  unexampled  depression.  The  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  was  publicly  acknowledged  in  Parliament 
to  be  alarming.  With  rare  exceptions,  distress 
prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  starving  nation  was  ripe  and  ready  for  a rev- 
olutionary rising  against  its  rulers — the  rulers 
who  had  shed  the  people’s  blood  and  wasted  the 
people’s  substance  in  a war  which  had  yielded  to 
the  popular  interests  absolutely  nothing  in  return. 

Among  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were  driv- 
en, during  the  disastrous  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  strange  shifts  and  devices  to  obtain  the 
means  of  living,  was  a certain  obscure  medical 
man,  of  French  extraction,  named  Lagarde.  The 
doctor  (duly  qualified  in  England  as  well  as  in 
his  own  country  to  bear  the  title)  was  an  inhab- 
itant of  London,  living  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
which  connect  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Strand 
with  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  method  of  obtaining  employment  chosen 
by  poor  Lagarde,  as  the  one  alternative  left  in  the 
face  of  starvation,  was,  and  is  still,  considered  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be  the  method  of  & 
quack.  He  advertised  in  the  public  journals. 


In  language  studiously  free  from  pretense  or 
exaggeration,  the  French  physician  declared  him- 
self to  have  been  converted  to  a belief  in  animal 
magnetism  (as  it  was  then  called)  by  serious  study 
of  the  discoveries  first  announced  in  France  by 
the  famous  Mesmer.  The  two  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  his  appeal  was  addressed  were 
(first)  persons  of  the  invalid  sort,  afflicted  with 
maladies  which  ordinary  medical  practice  had 
failed  to  cure ; and  (secondly)  persons  disposed 
toward  mystical  investigation,  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  test  the  power  of  “ clairvoyance”  as  a 
means  of  revealing  the  hidden  chances  and  changes 
of  the  future.  “ No  fee  is  exacted  from  those  who 
may  honor  me  with  their  confidence,”  the  doctor 
modestly  added,  “ because  I can  not  guarantee  be- 
forehand that  I shall  be  successful  in  ministering 
to  their  necessities  and  wishes.  The  process  that 
I employ  is  no  secret : it  was  first  made  public 
long  before  my  time.  > am  thrown  into  a mag- 
netic sleep,  and  the  hand  of  the  person  who  con- 
sults me  is  placed  in  mine.  The  result  depends 
entirely  on  mysterious  laws  of  nervous  sympathy 
and  nervous  insight,  to  the  existence  of  which  I 
can  testify,  but  which  (in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
entific inquiry)  I am  not  able  to  explain.  Those 
whom  I am  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  are  re- 
quested to  drop  their  offerings,  according  to  their 
means,  into  a money-box  fixed  on  the  waiting- 
room  table.  Those  whom  I do  not  satisfy  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  regret, 
and  will  not  be  expected  to  give  any  thing.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  I may  be  the  dupe  of  mistaken 
convictions : all  I ask  of  the  public  is  to  believe 
that  they  are  at  least  the  convictions  of  an  honest 
man.  I have  only  to  add  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  may  wish  to  give  me  a trial  will  find  me 
at  home  in  the  evening,  between  the  hours  of  six 
and  ten.” 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1816  this  strange 
advertisement  became  a general  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  educated  people  in  London.  For  some 
weeks  the  u sittings”  of  the  seer  were  largely  at- 
tended, and  (all  things  considered)  were  not  badly 
remunerated.  A faithful  few  believed  in  him,  and 
told  wonderful  stories  of  what  he  had  pronounced 
and  prophesied  in  his  state  of  trance.  The  ma- 
jority of  his  visitors  simply  viewed  him  in  the  light 
of  a public  amusement,  and  wondered  why  such 
a gentleman-like  man  should  have  chosen  to  gain 
his  living  by  exhibiting  himself  as  a quack. 

CHAPTER  II.— THE  NUMBERS. 

On  a raw  and  snowy  evening  toward  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1 81 7,  a gentleman,  walking  along 
the  Strand,  turned  into  the  street  in  which  Doctor 
Lagarde  lived,  and  knocked  at  the  mesmerist’s 
door.  The  gentleman  was  young  and  handsome, 
with  a certain  peculiarity  in  his  gait  which  reveal- 
ed him  as  belonging  to  the  military  profession. 
His  dress  studiously  avoided  the  exaggerations 
and  absurdities  of  the  hideous  fashion  prevailing 
in  those  days.  In  a word,  the  outward  mark  set 
on  him  was  the  mark  which  unmistakably  pro- 
claims a well-bred  man. 

He  was  admitted  by  an  elderly  male  servant  to 
a waiting-room  on  the  first  floor.  The  light  of 
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one  little  lamp,  placed  on  a bracket  fixed  to  the 
wall,  was  so  obscured  by  a dark  green  shade  as 
to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  visitors 
meeting  by  accident  to  recognize  each  other.  The 
metal  money-box  fixed  to  the  table  was  just  visi- 
ble. In  the  flickering  light  of  a small  fire  the 
stranger  perceived  the  figures  of  three  men  seat- 
ed, apart  and  silent,  who  were  the  only  occupants 
of  the  room  besides  himself.  The  wretched  weath- 
er had,  no  doubt,  kept  the  doctor’s  lady  visitors 
at  home.  So  far  as  objects  were  to  be  seen,  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  attention  in  the  waiting- 
room.  The  furniture  was  plain  and  neat,  and 
nothing  more.  The  elderly  servant  handed  a 
card,  writh  a number  inscribed  on  it,  to  the  new 
visitor,  said  in  a whisper,  “ Your  number  will  be 
called,  Sir,  in  your  turn,”  and  disappeared.  For 
some  minutes  nothing  disturbed  the  deep  silence 
but  the  faint  ticking  of  a clock.  After  a while  a 
bell  rang  from  an  inner  room,  a door  opened,  and 
a gentleman  appeared,  whose  interview  with  Doc- 
tor Lagarde  had  terminated.  His  opinion  of  the 
.sitting  was  openly  expressed  in  one  emphatic 
word — 41  Humbug  !”  No  contribution  dropped 
from  his  hand  as  he  passed  the  money-box  on  his 
way  out 

The  next  number  (being  Number  Fifteen)  was 
called  by  the  elderly  servant,  and  the  first  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  strange  series  of  events 
destined  to  happen  in  the  doctor’s  house  that 
night 

One  after  another  the  three  men  who  had  been 
waiting  rose,  examined  their  cards  under  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  sat  down  again,  surprised  and 
disappointed.  The  servant  advanced  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  numbers  possessed  by  the 
three  visitors,  instead  of  being  Fifteen,  Sixteen, 
and  Seventeen,  proved  to  be  Sixteen,  Seventeen, 
and  Eighteen.  * Turning  to  the  stranger  who  had 
arrived  the  last,  the  servant  said : 

44 Have  I made  a mistake,  Sir?  My  sight  is 
not  so  good  as  it  was,  and  I am  afraid  I have 
awkwardly  confused  the  cards  in  this  dark  place. 
Have  I given  you  Number  Fifteen  instead  of  Num- 
ber Eighteen  ?” 

The  gentleman  produced  his  card.  A mistake 
had  certainly  been  made,  but  not  the  mistake  that 
the  servant  supposed.  The  card  held  by  the  lat» 
est  visitor  turned  out  to  be  the  card  previously 
held  by  the  dissatisfied  stranger  who  had  just  left 
the  room — Number  Fourteen  1 As  to  the  card 
numbered  Fifteen,  it  was  only  discovered  the  next 
morning  lying  in  a comer,  dropped  on  the  floor ! 

Acting  on  his  first  impulse,  the  servant  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  calling  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  the  original  holder  of  Fourteen  to  come 
back  and  bear  his  testimony  to  that  fact  The 
street  door  had  been  opened  for  him  by  the  land- 
lady of  the  house.  She  was  a pretty  woman,  and 
the  gentleman  had  fortunately  lingered  to  talk 
to  her.  He  was  induced,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
landlady,  to  ascend  the  stairs  again.  On  return- 
ing to  the  waiting-room  he  addressed  a character- 
istic question  to  the  assembled  visitors.  44  More 
humbug  ?”  asked  the  gentleman  who  liked  to  talk 
to  a pretty  woman. 

The  servant— completely  puzzled  by  his  own 
stupidity— attempted  to  make  his  apologies. 

“Pray  forgive  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said.  “I 
am  afraid  I have  confused  the  cards  I distribute 
with  the  cards  returned  to  me.  In  the  case  of 
mistakes  of  any  kind,  I am  ordered  to  set  them 


right  on  the  spot  In  this  case,  I think  I had 
better  consult  my  master.” 

He  disappeared  in  the  inner  room.  Left  by 
themselves,  the  visitors  began  to  speak  jestingly 
of  the  strange  situation  iu  which  they  were  placed. 
The  original  holder  of  Number  Fourteen  described 
his  own  experience  of  the  doctor  in  his  own  pithy 
way.  44 1 applied  to  the  fellow  to  tell  my  fortune. 
He  first  went  to  sleep  over  it,  and  then  he  said 
he  could  tell  me  nothing.  I asked  why.  4 1 don’t 
know,’ says  he.  4 /do,’ says  I — 4 humbug  1’  I’ll 
bet  you  the  long  odds,  gentlemen,  that  you  find 
it  humbug  too.” 

Before  the  wager  could  be  accepted  or  declined, 
the  door  of  the  inner  room  was  opened  again. 
The  tall,  lean,  black  figure  of  a new  personage 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  relieved  darkly  against 
the  light  in  the  room  behind  him.  A singularly 
quiet,  sad  voice  addressed  the  visitors  in  these 
words : 

44  Gentlemen,  I must  beg  your  indulgence.  The 
apparent  accident  which  has  given  to  the  last 
comer  the  number  already  held  by  a gentleman 
who  has  unsuccessfully  consulted  me,  may  have  a 
meaning  which  we  can  none  of  us  at  present  see. 
Observe,  I don’t  speak  positively ; I only  say  it 
may  be.  If  the  three  visitors  who  have  been  so 
good  as  to  wait  will  allow  the  present  holder  of 
Number  Fourteen  to  consult  me  out  of  his  turn — 
and  if  the  earlier  visitor  who  left  me  dissatisfied 
with  his  consultation  will  consent  to  stay  here  a 
little  longer — I pledge  myself,  if  nothing  happens 
during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  interview,  to 
receive  the  gentlemen  who  have  yet  to  consult 
me,  and  to  detain  no  longer  the  gentleman  who 
has  seen  me  already.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
thing  does  happen,  there  is  a chance  at  least  that 
one  among  you — most  likely  the  original  holder 
of  Number  Fourteen — may  be  concerned  in  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  ten  minutes’  pa- 
tience too  much  to  ask  of  you  ?” 

The  three  visitors  who  had  waited  longest  con- 
sulted among  themselves,  and  (having  nothing 
better  to  do  with  their  time)  decided  on  accepting 
the  doctor’s  proposal.  The  visitor  who  believed 
it  all  to  be  44  humbug”  coolly  took  a gold  coin  out 
of  his  pocket,  tossed  it  into  the  air,  caught  it  in 
his  closed  hand,  and  walked  up  to  the  shaded 
lamp  on  the  bracket  ‘‘Heads,  stay,”  he  said, 
44  Tails,  go.”  He  opened  his  hand  and  looked  at 
the  coin.  “Heads!  Very  good.  Go  on  with 
your  hocus-pocus,  Sir — I’ll  wait” 

“You  believe  in  chance,”  said  the  doctor, 
quietly  observing  him.  44  That  is  not  my  expe- 
rience of  life.” 

He  paused  to  let  the  stranger  who  held  Num- 
ber Fourteen  pass  him  into  the  inner  room — then 
followed,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  IIL-THE  CONSULTATION. 

Thk  consulting-room  was  better  lit  than  the 
waiting-room,  and  that  was  the  only  difference 
between  the  two.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  impress  the  imagination. 
Every  where  the  commonplace  furniture  of  a Lon- 
don lodging-house  was  left  without  the  slightest 
effort  to  alter  or  improve  it  by  changes  of  any 
kind. 

Seen  under  the  clearer  light,  Doctor  Lagarde 
appeared  to-be  the  last  person  living  who  would 
consent  to  degrade  himself  by  an  attempt  at  im- 
posture of  any  kind.  His  eyes  were  the  dreamy 
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eyes  of  a visionary ; his  look  was  the  premature- 
ly aged  look  of  a student,  accustomed  to  give  the 
hours  to  his  book  which  ought  to  have  been  giv- 
en to  his  bed.  To  state  it  briefly,  the  disciple  of 
Mesmer  was  a man  who  might  easily  be  deceived 
by  others,  but  who  was  incapable  of  consciously 
practicing  deception  himself.  Signing  to  his  vis- 
itor to  take  a chair,  he  seated  himself  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  small  table  that  stood  between 
them,  waited  a moment  with  his  face  hidden  in 
his  hands,  as  if  to  collect  himself,  and  then 
spoke. 

“ Do  you  come  to  consult  me  on  a case  of  ill- 
ness,” he  inquired,  “or  do  you  ask  me  to  look 
into  the  darkness  which  hides  your  future  life  ?” 

The  stranger  answered,  gravely:  “I  have  no 
need  to  consult  you  about  my  health.  I come  to 
hear  what  you  can  tell  me  of  my  future  life.” 

“You  know  that  I can  try,”  pursued  the  doc- 
tor, “ but  that  I can  not  promise  to  succeed  ?” 

“I  accept  your  conditions,”  the  stranger  re- 
joined. “I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve.  If 
you  will  excuse  my  speaking  frankly,  I mean  to 
observe  you  closely,  and  to  decide  for  myself.” 

Doctor  Lagarde  smiled  sadly. 

“You  have  heard  of  me  as  a charlatan  who 
contrives  to  amuse  a few  idle  people,”  he  said. 
“ I don’t  complain  of  that ; my  present  position 
leads  necessarily  to  misinterpretation  of  myself 
and  my  motives.  Still  I may  at  least  say  that  I 
am  the  victim  of  a sincere  avowal  of  my  belief  in 
a great  science.  Yes ! I repeat  it,  a great  science ! 
New,  I dare  say,  to  the  generation  we  live  in, 
though  it  was  known  and  practiced  in  the  days 
when  the  Pyramids  were  built  My  sincerity  in 
this  matter  has  cost  me  the  income  that  I derived 
from  my  medical  practice.  Patients  distrust  me; 
doctors  refuse  to  consult  with  me.  I could  starve 
if  I had  no  one  to  think  of  but  myself.  But  I 
have  another  person  to  consider,  who  is  very  dear 
to  me ; and  I am  driven,  literally  driven,  either  to 
turn  beggar  in  the  streets  or  to  do  what  I am  do- 
ing now.  Every  thing  is  against  me.  I am  a 
needy  foreigner  (naturally  distrusted  in  this  coun- 
try). I am  a republican  and  a socialist  (natural- 
ly exiled  from  my  own  country).  Who  will  help 
such  an  outlawed  man  as  I am  ? It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter. The  age  is  advancing,  and  the  great  truths 
which  it  is  my  misfortune  to  advocate  before  the 
time  is  ripe  for  them,  are  steadily  forcing  their 
way  to  recognition.  They  will  conquer  yet,  when 
the  hard  struggle  of  life  is  over  for  the  poor 
quack  who  now  presumes  to  speak  to  you. 
Enough  (and  too  much)  of  myself ! Let  us,  as 
you  say  in  England,  get  to  business.  To  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  I must  first  be  thrown  into  the 
magnetic  trance.  The  person  who  has  the  stron- 
gest influence  over  me  is  the  person  who  will  do 
it  to-night.”  He  paused,  and  looked  round  to- 
ward the  corner  of  the  room  behind  him.  “Moth- 
er,” he  said,  gently,  “ are  you  ready  ?” 

An  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
rose  from  her  seat  in  the  corner.  She  had  been, 
thus  far,  hidden  from  notice  by  the  high  back  of 
the  easy-chair  in  which  her  son  sat.  Excepting 
some  folds  of  fine  black  lace,  laid  over  her  white 
hair  so  as  to  form  a head-dress  at  once  simple 
and  picturesque,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
her  attire.  The  visitor,  well  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  women  of  high  rank  and  breeding,  rose 
and  bowed,  as  if  (stranger  though  she  was  to 
him)  he  recognised  a person  of  distinction.  She 


gravely  returned  his  salute,  and  moved  round  the 
table  so  as  to  place  herself  opposite  to  her  son. 

“ When  you  please,  Henry,”  she  said. 

Bending  over  him,  she  took  both  the  doctor’s 
hands  in  hers,  and  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  his. 
No  words  passed  between  them ; nothing  more 
took  place.  In  a minute  or  two  his  head  was 
resting  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  his  eye- 
lids had  closed. 

“Are  you  sleeping  ?”  asked  Madame  Lagarde. 

“I  am  sleeping,”  he  answered. 

She  laid  his  hands  gently  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  turned  to  address  the  visitor. 

“Let  the  sleep  gain  on  him  for  a minute  or 
two  more,”  she  said.  “Then  take  one  of  his 
hands,  and  put  to  him  what  questions  you  please.” 

“ Does  he  hear  us  now,  madam  ?” 

“You  might  fire  off  a pistol,  Sir,  close  to  his 
ear,  and  he  would  not  hear  it.  The  vibration 
might  disturb  him ; that  is  all.  Until  you  or  I 
touch  him,  and  so  establish  the  nervous  sympathy, 
he  is  as  lost  to  all  sense  of  our  presence  here  as 
if  he  were  dead.” 

“ Y ou  believe  in  magnetism  yourself,  of  course  ?” 

“ My  son’s  belief,  Sir,  is  mine  in  this  thing  as 
in  other  things.  I have  heard  what  he  has  been 
saying  to  you.  It  is  for  me  that  he  sacrifices  him- 
self by  holding  these  exhibitions ; it  is  in  my  poor 
interests  that  his  hardly  earned  money  is  made* 
I am  in  infirm  health ; and  remonstrate  as  I may, 
my  son  persists  in  providing  for  me,  not  the  bare 
comforts  only,  but  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  Ex- 
cept in  this,  he  has  never  heard  me  express  a wish 
without  cheerfully  obeying  it.  Whatever  I may 
suffer,  I have  my  compensation ; I can  still  thank 
God  for  giving  me  the  greatest  happiness  that  a 
woman  can  enjoy,  the  possession  of  a good  son.” 
She  smiled  fondly  as  she  looked  at  the  sleeping 
man.  “ Draw  your  chair  nearer  to  him,”  she  re- 
sumed, “and  take  his  hand.  You  may  speak 
freely  in  making  your  inquiries.  Nothing  that 
happens  in  this  room  ever  goes  out  of  it.” 

With  those  words,  she  returned  to  her  place  in 
the  corner  behind  her  son’s  chair. 

The  visitor  took  Doctor  Lagarde’s  hand.  As 
they  touched  each  other,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
faintly  titillating  sensation  in  his  own  hand— a 
sensation  which  oddly  reminded  him  of  by-gone 
experiments  with  an  electrical  machine,  in  the 
days  when  he  was  a boy  at  school. 

“ I w'ish  to  question  you  about  my  future  life,” 
he  began.  “ How  ought  I to  begin  ?” 

The  doctor  spoke  his  first  wonis  in  the  monot- 
onous tones  of  a man  talking  in  his  sleep. 

“ Own  your  true  motive  before  you  begin,”  he 
said.  “Your  interest  in  your  future  life  is  cen- 
tred in  a woman.  She  has  not  positively  rejected 
you,  and  she  has  not  openly  encouraged  you,  in 
the  time  that  is  past.  You  wish  to  know  if  her 
heart  will  be  yours  in  the  time  that  is  to  come — 
and  there  your  interest  in  your  future  life  ends.” 

This  startling  assertion  of  the  sleeper’s  capacity 
to  look,  by  sympathy,  into  his  mind,  and  to  see 
there  his  most  secret  thoughts,  instead  of  con- 
vincing the  stranger,  excited  his  suspicions.  “You 
have  means  of  getting  information,”  he  said, 
roughly,  “ that  I don’t  understand.” 

The  doctor  laughed,  as  if  the  idea  amused  him. 
Madame  Lagarde  rose  from  her  place  and  inter- 
posed. 

“ Hundreds  of  strangers  come  here  to  consult 
my  son,”  she  said,  quietly.  “ If  you  believe  that 
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we  know  who  those  strangers  are,  and  that  we 
have  the  means  of  inquiring  into  their  private 
lives  before  they  enter  this  room,  you  believe  in 
something  much  more  incredible  than  the  mag- 
netic sleep !” 

This  was  too  manifestly  true  to  be  disputed. 
The  visitor  (a  man  of  strong  good  sense  when  his 
temper  was  not  ruffled)  made  his  apologies. 

“ I should  like  to  have  some  explanation/’  he 
Added.  “The  thing  is  so  very  extraordinary. 
How  can  I prevail  upon  Doctor  Lagarde  to  en- 
lighten me  ?” 

44  He  can  only  tell  you  what  he  sees,”  Madame 
Lagarde  answered ; 44  ask  him  that,  and  you  will 
get  a direct  reply.  For  instance,  say  to  him  now, 
4 Do  you  see  the  lady  ?’  ” 

The  stranger  repeated  the  question.  The  re- 
ply followed  at  once,  in  these  words : 

44 1 see  darkness  all  about  me,  except  in  one 
place,  where  there  is  light  like  the  light  of  a 
dim  moon.  In  the  illuminated  space,  I see  two 
figures  standing  side  by  side.  One  of  them  is 
your  figure.  The  other  is  the  figure  of  a lady. 
She  only  appears  dimly.  I can  see  nothing  but 
that  she  i9  taller  than  women  generally  are,  and 
that  she  is  dressed  in  pale  blue.” 

The  stranger  started  at  those  words.  44  Her  fa- 
vorite color !”  he  thought  to  himself,  forgetting 
that,  while  he  held  the  doctor’s  hand,  the  doctor 
could  think  with  his  mind. 

44  Yes,”  added  the  sleeper,  quietly, 44  her  favor- 
ite color,  as  you  know.  She  fades  and  fades  as 
I look  at  her,”  be  went  on.  44  She  is  gone.  I 
only  see  you.  Your  hands  are  over  your  face; 
you  are  crying ; you  look  like  a man  who  is  suf- 
fering from  some  dreadful  disappointment.  Wait 
a little.  You  too  are  growing  indistinct ; you  too 
fade  away  altogether.  The  darkness  gathers.  I 
see  nothing.” 

A pause  of  silence  followed.  Then  the  face  of 
the  sleeper  began  to  show  signs  of  disturbance 
for  the  first  time.  The  stranger  put  the  custom- 
ary question  to  him ; 44  What  do  you  see  ?” 

44 1 see  you  again.  You  have  a pistol  in  your 
hand.  Opposite  to  you  there  stands  the  figure 
of  another  man.  He  too  has  a pistol  in  his  hand. 
Are  you  enemies  ? Are  you  meeting  to  fight  a 
duel  t Is  the  lady  the  cause  ? I try,  but  I fail 
to  see  her.” 

44  Can  you  describe  the  man  ?” 

44  Not  yet.  So  far,  he  is  only  a shadow  in  the 
form  of  a man.” 

There  was  another  interval  The  appearance 
of  disturbance  grew  more  marked  on  the  sleep- 
er’s face.  Suddenly  he  waved  his  free  hand  in 
the  direction  of  the  waiting-room. 

44  Send  for  the  visitors  who  are  there,”  he  said. 
44  They  are  all  to  come  in.  Each  one  of  them  is  to 
take  one  of  my  hands  in  turn — while  you  remain 
where  you  are,  holding  the  other.  Don’t  let  go 
of  me,  even  for  a moment.  My  mother  will  ring.” 

Madame  Lagarde  touched  a bell  on  the  table. 
The  servant  received  his  orders  from  her  and  re- 
tired. After  a short  absence,  he  appeared  again 
in  the  consulting-room,  with  one  visitor  only  wait- 
ing on  the  threshold  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  IV.— THE  MAN. 

44  The  other  three  gentlemen  have  gone  away, 
madam,”  the  servant  explained,  addressing  Ma- 
dame Lagarde.  44  They  were  tired  of  waiting.  I 
found  this  gentleman  fast  asleep ; and  I am  afraid 


he  is  angry  with  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  wak- 
ing him.” 

44  Sleep  of  the  common  sort  is  evidently  not  al- 
lowed in  this  house,”  the  gentleman  remarked  at 
the  door.  44  It  isn’t  my  fault — I couldn’t  mes- 
merize myself,  could  I ?” 

The  speaker  entered  the  room,  and  stood  re- 
vealed as  the  original  owner  of  the  card  number- 
ed Fourteen.  Viewed  by  the  clear  lamp-light,  he 
was  a tall,  finely  made  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a florid  complexion,  golden-brown  hair,  and 
sparkling  blue  eyes.  Noticing  Madame  Lagarde, 
he  instantly  checked  the  flow  of  his  satire,  with 
the  instinctive  good-breeding  of  a gentleman.  44 1 
beg  your  pardon,”  he  said ; 44 1 have  a great  many 
faults,  and  a habit  of  making  bad  jokes  is  one  of 
them.  Is  the  servant  right,  madam,  in  telling  me 
that  I have  the  honor  of  presenting  myself  here 
at  your  request  ?” 

Madame  Lagarde  briefly  explained  what  had 
passed.  The  florid  gentleman  (still  privately  be- 
lieving it  to  be  all 44  humbug”)  was  delighted  to 
make  himself  of  any  use.  44 1 congratulate  you. 
Sir,”  he  said,  with  his  easy  humor,  as  he  passed 
the  visitor  who  had  taken  his  card.  44  Number 
Fourteen  seems  to  be  a luckier  number  in  your 
keeping  than  it  was  in  mine.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  Doctor  Lagarde's  disen- 
gaged hand.  The  instant  they  touched  each  oth- 
er, the  sleeper  started.  His  voice  rose ; his  face 
flushed.  44  You  are  the  man  1”  he  exclaimed.  44 1 
see  you  plainly  now  1” 

44  What  am  I doing  ?” 

44  You  are  standing  opposite  to  the  gentleman 
here  who  is  holding  my  other  hand ; and  you  are 
lifting  a pistol  to  take  aim  at  him.” 

The  unbeliever  cast  a shrewd  look  at  his  com- 
panion in  the  consultation,  nis  inveterate  habit 
of  taking  the  ironical  view  of  every  thing  got  the 
better  of  him  again. 

44  Considering  that  you  and  I are  total  strangers, 
Sir,”  he  said,  44  don’t  you  think  the  doctor  had 
better  introduce  us,  before  he  goes  any  farther  ? 
We  have  got  to  fighting  a duel  already,  and  we 
may  as  well  know  who  we  are,  before  the  pistols 
go  off.”  He  turned  to  Doctor  Lagarde.  44  Dra- 
matic situations  don’t  amuse  me  out  of  the  thea- 
tre,” he  resumed.  44  Let  me  put  you  to  a very 
commonplace  test  I want  to  be  introduced  to 
this  gentleman.  Has  he  told  you  his  name  ?” 

44No.” 

44  Of  course  you  know  it,  without  being  told  ?” 

44  Certainly.  I have  only  to  look  into  your  own 
knowledge  of  yourselves  while  I am  in  this  trance, 
and  while  you  have  got  my  hands,  to  know  both 
your  names  as  well  as  you  do.” 

44  Introduce  us,  then  1”  retorted  the  jesting  gen- 
tleman. 44  And  take  my  name  first.” 

44  Mr.  Percy  Linwood,”  replied  the  doctor, 44 1 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  you  to  Captain 
Bervie,  of  the  Artillery.” 

With  one  accord,  the  gentlemen  both  dropped 
Doctor  Lagarde’s  hands,  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  blank  amazement. 

44  Of  course  he  has  discovered  our  names  some- 
how,” said  Mr.  Percy  Linwood,  cutting  the  Gor- 
dian knot  to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction  in  that 
way. 

Captain  Bervie  had  not  forgotten  what  Madame 
Lagarde  had  said  to  him  when  he  too  had  sus- 
pected a trick.  He  now  repeated  it  (quite  inef- 
fectually) for  Mr.  Linwood’s  benefit.  44  If  you 
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don’t  feel  the  force  of  that  argument  as  I feel 
It,”  he  added,  M perhaps,  as  a favor  to  me,  Sir, 
you  will  not  object  to  our  each  taking  the  doc-, 
tor’s  hand  again,  and  hearing  what  more  he  can 
tell  us  while  he  remains  in  the  state  of  trance  ?” 

44  With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  answered  good- 
humored  Mr.  Linwood.  44  Our  friend  is  beginning 
to  amuse  me;  I am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to 
know  what  he  is  going  to  see  next.” 

Captain  Bervie  put  the  next  question. 

44  You  have  seen  us  fighting  a duel— can  you 
tell  us  the  result  ?” 

44 1 can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  I have  told 
you  already.  The  figures  of  the  duelists  have 
faded  away,  like  the  other  figures  that  I saw  be- 
fore them.  What  I see  now  looks  like  the  wind- 
ing gravel-path  of  a garden.  A man  and  a woman 
are  walking  toward  me.  The  man  stops,  and 
places  a ring  on  the  woman’s  finger,  and  kisses 
her.” 

Captain  Bervie  changed  color,  and  said  no 
more.  Mr.  Linwood  put  the  next  question,  in 
his  usual  flippant  way. 

44  Who  is  the  happy  man  ?”  he  asked. 

44  You  are  the  happy  man,”  was  the  instanta- 
neous reply. 

44  Who  is  the  woman  ?”  cried  Captain  Bervie, 
before  Mr.  Linwood  could  speak  again. 

44  The  same  woman  whom  I saw  before ; dressed 
in  the  same  way,  in  pale  blue.” 

Captain  Bervie  was  not  satisfied.  He  insisted 
on  receiving  clearer  information  than  this.  44  Sure- 
ly you  can  see  something  of  her  personal  appear- 
ance ?”  he  said,  sharply. 

44 1 can  see  that  she  has  long  dark  brown  hair, 
falling  below  her  waist  I can  see  that  she  has 
lovely  dark  brown  eyes.  Her  complexion  seems 
to  be  all  of  the  same  delicate  pale  color : she  has 
the  look  of  a sensitive,  nervous  person.  She  is 
quite  young.  I can  see  no  more.” 

44  Is  there  any  other  man  present  in  the  gar- 
den ?”  was  the  captain’s  next  question. 

44 1 can  see  no  other  man.” 

44  Look  again  at  the  man  who  is  putting  the 
ring  on  her  finger.  Are  you  sure  that  the  face 
you  see  is  the  face  of  Mr.  Percy  Linwood  ?” 

44 1 am  absolutely  sure.” 

Captain  Bervie  rose  from  his  chair. 

“Thank  you,  Doctor  Lagarde,”  he  said.  “I 
have  heard  enough.” 

He  walked  to  the  door.  Mr.  Percy  Linwood 
dropped  the  doctor’s  hand,  and  appealed  to  the 
retiring  captain  with  a broad  stare  of  astonish- 
ment 

44  You  don’t  really  believe  this  ?”  he  said. 

44 1 only  say  I have  heard  enough,”  Captain 
Bervie  answered,  irritably. 

Mr.  Linwood  could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  any 
further  attempt  to  treat  the  matter  lightly  might 
lead  to  undesirable  results.  44  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  seriously  of  this  kind  of  exhibition,”  he 
resumed,  quietly.  44  But  I suppose  I may  men- 
tion a mere  matter  of  fact  without  meaning,  or 
giving,  offense.  The  description  of  the  lady,  I 
can  positively  declare,  does  not  apply  in  any  sin- 
gle particular  to  any  one  whom  I know.” 

Captain  Bervie  turned  round  sternly  at  the 
door,  with  the  look  of  a man  whose  patience  was 
completely  exhausted.  Mr.  Linwood’s  unruffled 
composure,  assisted  in  its  influence  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Madame  Lagarde,  seemed  to  remind  him 
of  the  claims  of  politeness.  He  checked  the  rash 


words  as  they  rose  to  his  lips.  44  You  may  make 
new  acquaintances,  Sir,”  was  all  that  he  said. 
44  You  have  the  future  before  you.” 

Upon  that  he  went  out.  Percy  Linwood  wait- 
ed a little,  reflecting  on  the  captain’s  conduct 
Had  Doctor  Lagarde’s  description  of  the  lady 
accidentally  answered  the  description  of  a living 
lady  whom  Captain  Bervie  know  ? Was  he  by 
any  chance  in  love  with  her,  and  had  the  doctor 
innocently  reminded  him  that  his  love  was  not 
returned?  Assuming  this  to  be  likely,  was  it 
also  possible  that  he  believed  in  the  duel  seen  by 
the  mesmerist?  Did  he  seriously  interpret  his 
absence  from  the  visionary  love  scene  in  the  gar- 
den as  an  intimation  that  he' was  the  duelist  who 
was  destined  to  fall?  Nobody  but  a madman 
could  go  to  those  lengths.  The  captain’s  conduct 
was  simply  incomprehensible. 

Pondering  these  questions,  Percy  decided  on 
returning  to  his  place  by  the  doctor’s  chair.  44  Of 
one  thing  Pm  certain,  at  any  rate,”  he  thought  to 
himself.  44  I’ll  see  the  whole  imposture  out  be- 
fore I leave  the  house !” 

He  took  Doctor  Lagarde’s  hand.  44  Now,  then, 
what  is  the  next  discovery  ?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 
44  Any  thing  more  about  the  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  garden  ?” 

The  answer  was  given  in  low,  languid  tones ; 
the  sleeper  was  evidently  beginning  to  suffer  from 
nervous  fatigue. 

44 1 see  no  more  of  the  garden,”  he  said, 44  or 
of  the  persons  in  it.  What  I see  now  is  a small 
room,  like  a cottage  parlor.  The  woman  who  has 
appeared  to  me  throughout  presents  herself  to 
me  again.  But,  this  time,  the  man  who  is  with 
her  is  no  longer  Mr.  Percy  Linwood — the  man  is 
Captain  Bervie.” 

Percy  smiled  satirically.  44  Good  news  for  the 
captain !”  he  said.  44  It’s  a thousand  pities  he 
went  away.  If  he  had  waited  he  would  have 
heard  something  personally  interesting  to  him. 
May  I ask,  Doctor  Lagarde,  how  Captain  Bervie 
and  the  lady  are  occupied  ?” 

The  sleeper  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question.  “I  can  only  see,”  he 
said,  44  that  the  woman  is  painfully  agitated  by 
something  that  the  captain  is  saying  to  her.  He 
puts  her  arm  in  h is ; he  seems  to  be  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  the  room  with  him.  She 
hesitates ; she  asks  him  with  tears  to  release  her. 
He  whispers  something  in  her  ear,  which  seems 
to  persuade  her.  She  considers ; she  says  a few 
words  on  her  side ; Bhe  yields.  lie  leads  her  out 
of  the  room.  The  darkness  gathers  behind  them. 
I look  and  look,  and  I can  see  no  more.” 

“Shall  we  wait  a while,”  Percy  suggested, 
44  and  then  try  again  ?” 

Doctor  Lagarde  sighed,  and  reclined  in  his 
chair.  44  My  head  is  heavy,”  he  said ; 44  my  spir- 
its are  dull.  I will  try  again,  to  please  you.  Don’t 
blame  me  if  I fail.” 

After  an  interval,  Percy  put  the  customary 
question.  The  sleeper  answered  wearily. 

44 1 see  the  inside  of  a travelling  carriage,”  he 
said.  “The  lady  is  one  of  the  persons  in  it. 
There  is  a man  with  her.  There  is — ” He 
stopped,  and  began  to  breathe  heavily : the  grasp 
of  his  hand  relaxed. 

44  Am  I the  man  this  time  ?”  Percy  asked.  44  Or 
is  it  Captain  Bervie  again  ?” 

Doctor  Lagarde  roused  himself,  by  a last  effort, 
to  reply.  44 1 can’t  tell  you,”  he  murmured,  drow- 
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8i]y.  44  My  eyes  are  aching ; the  darkness  baffles 

me.  I have  toiled  long  enough  for  you.  Drop 
my  hand  and  leave  me  to  rest.” 

Hearing  those  words,  Madame  Lagarde  ap- 
proached her  son's  chair. 

“It  will  be  useless,  Sir,  to  ask  him  any  more 
questions  to-night,”  she  said.  44  He  has  been 
weak  and  nervous  all  day,  and  he  is  worn  out  by 
the  effort  he  has  made.  Pardon  me  if  I ask  you 
to  step  aside  for  a moment,  while  I give  him  the 
repose  that  he  needs.” 

She  laid  her  right  hand  gently  on  the  doctor’s 
head,  and  kept  it  there  for  a minute  or  so.  44  Are 
you  at  rest  now  ?”  she  asked. 

44 1 am  at  rest,”  he  answered,  in  faint,  drowsy 
tones. 

Madame  Lagarde  returned  to  Percy.  44  If  you 
are  not  yet  satisfied,”  she  said, 44  my  son  will  be 
at  your  service  to-morrow  evening,  Sir.” 

“Thank  you,  madam;  I have  only  one  more 
question  to  ask,  and  you  can  no  doubt  answer  it. 
When  your  son  wakes,  will  he  remember  what  he 
has  said  to  Captain  Bervie  and  to  myself  ?” 

“My  son  will  be  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  he  has  seen,  and  of  every  thing 
that  he  has  said,  in  the  trance,  as  if  he  had  beeu 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world.” 

Percy  Linwood  swallowed  this  last  outrageous 
assertion  with  an  effort  which  he  was  quite  un- 
able to  conceal.  44  Many  thanks,  madam,”  he 
said ; 44 1 wish  you  good-night.” 

Returning  to  the  waiting-room,  he  noticed  the 
money-box  fixed  to  the  table.  “These  people 
look  poor,”  he  thought  to  himself,  44  and  I feel 
really  indebted  to  them  for  an  amusing  evening. 
Besides,  I can  afford  to  be  liberal,  for  I shall  cer- 
tainly never  go  back.”  He  dropped  a five-pound 
note  into  the  money-box,  and  left  the  house. 

Walking  toward  bis  club,  Percy’s  natural  se- 
renity of  mind  was  a little  troubled  by  the  remem- 
brance of  Captain  Bervie’s  strange  Language  and 
conduct.  Something  in  the  captain’s  manner, 
rudely  as  he  had  spoken  on  leaving  the  room, 
had  interested  Percy  in  spite  of  himself.  He  be- 
gan to  consider  the  propriety  of  reducing  to  writ- 
ing Doctor  Lagarde’s  description  of  the  scenes 
in  the  cottage  parlor  and  the  travelling  carriage, 
in  the  event  of  another  meeting  between  Captain 
Bervie  and  himself.  If  the  captain  persisted  in 
taking  the  thing  seriously,  the  memorandum  might 
additionally  enlighten  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  ended  in  adopting  the  rational  view,  the  mem- 
orandum might  confirm  him  in  taking  that  sen- 
sible course. 

Arrived  at  his  club,  Percy  resolutely  set  to  work 
in  the  writing-room.  Unhappily  for  his  chances 
of  success,  he  was  one  of  that  large  number  of 
persons  whose  minds  become  confused  the  mo- 
ment they  take  a pen  in  their  hands.  First,  he 
tried  to  report  the  doctor’s  language  literally,  and 
failed  to  remember  it  when  he  put  the  first  words 
on  paper.  Then  he  attempted  a brief  summary, 
and  lost  the  thread  of  his  narrative  at  the  second 
sentence.  After  spoiling  many  sheets  of  paper, 
and  using  every  new  pen  within  his  reach,  he 
gave  up  the  struggle.  44  It’s  no  use,”  he  Baid,  as 
fie  got  up  from  the  writing-table.  44 1 am  too 
great  a fool  to  do  it,  and  there’s  an  end  of  the 
business.” 

He  never  was  more  mistaken  in  his  life.  The 
end  of  the  business  was  not  to  come  for  many  a 
long  day  yet 


PART  II.— THE  FULFILLMENT. 

CHAPTER  V.-THE  BALL-ROOM. 

While  the  consultation  at  Doctor  Lagarde’s 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent at  it,  Chance,  or  Destiny,  occupied  in  sowing 
the  seeds  for  the  harvest  of  the  future,  discover- 
ed as  one  of  its  fit  instruments  a retired  military 
officer  named  Major  Much. 

The  major  was  a smart  little  man,  who  persist- 
ed in  setting  up  the  appearance  of  youth  as  a 
means  of  hiding  the  reality  of  fifty.  After  serv- 
ing with  distinction  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
Major  Much  had  become  an  independent  man  by 
inheriting  an  estate  in  one  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties. Being  still  a bachelor,  and  being  always 
ready  to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  was  general- 
ly popular  in  the  society  of  women.  In  the  ball- 
room he  was  a really  welcome  addition  to  £he 
company.  The  German  waltz  had  then  been  im- 
ported into  England  little  more  than  three  years 
since.  The  outcry  raised  against  the  dance^  by 
persons  skilled  in  the  discovery  of  latent  impro- 
priety, had  not  yet  lost  its  influence  in  certain 
quarters.  Men  who  could  waltz  were  scarce. 
Major  Much  had  successfully  grappled  with  the 
difficulties  of  learning  the  dance  in  mature  life ; 
and  the  young  ladie9  rewarded  him  nobly  for  the 
effort  by  taking  the  appearance  of  youth  for 
granted,  in  the  palpable  presence  of  fifty. 

Knowing  every  body  and  being  welcome  every 
where,  playing  a good  hand  at  whist,  and  having 
an  inexhaustible  fancy  in  the  invention  of  a din- 
ner, Major  Much  naturally  belonged  to  all  the 
best  clubs  of  his  time.  Percy  Linwood  and  he 
constantly  met  in  the  billiard-room  or  at  the 
dinner  table.  The  major  approved  of  the  easy, 
handsome,  pleasant-tempered  young  man.  44 1 
have  lost  the  first  freshness  of  youth,”  he  used  to 
say,  modestly,  of  himself,  44  and  I see  it  revived, 
as  it  were,  in  Percy.  Naturally  I like  Percy.” 

About  three  weeks  after  the  memorable  even- 
ing at  Doctor  Lagarde’s,  the  two  friends  encoun- 
tered each  other  on  the  steps  of  a club. 

44 Got  any  thing  to  do  to-night?”  asked  the 
major. 

44  Nothing  that  I know  of,”  said  Percy, 44  unless 
I go  to  the  theatre.” 

44  Let  the  theatre  wait,  my  boy.  My  old  regi- 
ment gives  a ball  at  Woolwich  to-night  I have 
got  a ticket  to  spare,  and  I know  several  sweet 
girls  who  are  going.  Some  of  them  waltz,  Percy ! 
Gather  your  ro9e-buds  while  you  may.  Gome 
with  me.” 

The  invitation  was  accepted  as  readily  as  it 
was  given.  The  major  found  the  carriage,  and 
Percy  paid  for  the  post-horses.  They  entered 
the  ball-room  among  the  earlier  guests ; and  the 
first  person  whom  they  met,  waiting  near  the 
door,  was — Captain  Bervie. 

Percy  bowed,  a little  uneasily.  44 1 feel  some 
doubt,”  he  said,  laughing,  “whether  we  have 
been  properly  introduced  to  one  another  or  not” 

44  Not  properly  introduced  l”  cried  Major  Much. 
44  I’ll  set  that  right  * My  dear  friend,  Percy  Lin- 
wood ; my  dear  friend,  Arthur  Bervie — be  known 
to  each  other  l esteem  each  other  l” 

Captain  Bervie  acknowledged  the  introduction 
by  a cold  salute.  Percy,  yielding  to  the  good- 
natured  impulse  of  the  moment,  began  to  speak 
of  the  mesmeric  consultation. 
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“You  missed  something  worth  hearing  when 
you  left  the  doctor  the  other  night,”  he  said. 
“We  continued  the  sitting ; and  you  turned  up 
again  among  the  persons  of  the  doctor’s  drama, 
in  quite  a new  character.  Imagine  yourself,  if 
you  please,  in  a cottage  parlor — ” 

“ Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,”  said  Cap- 
tain Berne.  “lama  member  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  arrangements  of  the  ball,  and  I 
must  really  attend  to  my  duties.” 

He  withdrew  without  waiting  for  a reply.  Per- 
cy looked  round  wonderingly  at  Major  Much. 
“ Strange !”  he  said.  “ I feel  rather  attracted  to- 
ward Captain  Bervie ; and  he  seems  so  little  at- 
tracted, on  his  side,  that  he  can  hardly  behave  to 
me  with  common  civility.  What  does  it  mean  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  answered  the  major,  confiden- 
tially. “ Arthur  Bervie  is  madly  in  love— madly 
is  feally  the  word,  my  boy — with  a Miss  Bow- 
more.  And  (this  is  between  ourselves)  the  young 
lady  doesn’t  feel  it  quite  in  the  same  way.  A 
sweet  girl ; I’ve  often  had  her  on  my  knee  when 
she  was  a child.  Her  father  and  mother  are  old 
friends  of  mine.  She  is  coming  to  the  ball  to- 
night. That’s  the  true  reason  why  Arthur  left 
you  just  now.  Look  at  him — waiting  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  to  her.  If  he  could  have  his  way, 
he  wouldn’t  let  another  man  come  near  the  poor 
girl  all  through  the  cveuing ; he  really  persecutes 
her.  I’ll  introduce  you,  Percy ; and  you  will  see 
how  he  looks  at  us  for  presuming  to  approach 
her.  It’s  a great  pity ; she  will  never  marry  him. 
Arthur  Bervie  is  a high-minded,  honorable  fellow, 
a man  in  a thousand;  but  he’s  fast  becoming  a 
perfect  bear  under  the  strain  on  his  temper. 
What’s  the  matter  ? You  don’t  seem  to  be  listen- 
ing to  me.” 

This  last  remark  was  perfectly  justified.  In 
telling  the  captain’s  love  story,  Major  Much  had 
revived  his  young  friend’s  memory  of  the  lady  in 
the  blue  dress,  who  had  haunted  the  mesmeric 
visions  of  Doctor  Lagarde.  “ Tell  me,”  said  Per- 
cy, 44  what  is  Miss  Bowmore  like  t Is  there  any 
thing  remarkable  in  her  personal  appearance  ? 
I have  a reason  for  asking.” 

As  be  spoke,  there  arose  among  the  guests  in 
the  rapidly  filling  ball-room  a low  murmur  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  The  major  laid  one  hand 
on  Percy’s  shoulder,  and,  lifting  the  other,  point- 
ed to  the  door. 

44  What  is  Miss  Bowmore  like  ?”  he  repeated. 
44  There  she  is,  my  boy ! Let  her  answer  for  herself.” 

Percy  turned  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
room.  A young  lady  was  entering,  dressed  in 
plain  silk,  and  the  color  of  it  was  a pale  blue ! 
Excepting  a white  rose  at  her  breast,  she  wore 
no  ornament  of  any  sort.  Doubly  distinguished 
by  the  perfect  simplicity  of  her  apparel  and  by 
her  tall,  supple,  commanding  figure,  she  took  rank 
at  once  ns  the  most  remarkable  woman  in  the 
room.  Moving  nearer  to  her  through  the  crowd, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  complaisant  major, 
young  Linwood  gained  a clearer  view  of  her  hair, 
her  complexion,  and  the  color  of  her  eyes.  In 
every  one  of  these  particulars  she  was  the  living 
image  of  the  woman  described  by  Doctor  Lagarde ! 

While  Percy  was  absorbed  over  this  strange 
discovery,  Major  Much  had  got  within  speaking 
distance  of  the  young  lady  and  of  her  mother,  as 
they  stood  together  in  conversation  with  Captain 
Bervie.  44  My  dear  Mrs.  Bowmore,  how  well  you 
arc  looking ! My  dear  Miss  Charlotte,  what  a 


sensation  you  have  made  already !”  cried  the  cor- 
dial little  man.  44  The  glorious  simplicity  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  of  your  dress  is — is— 
what  was  I going  to  say  ? — the  ideas  come  throng- 
ing on  me ; I merely  want  words.” 

Here  Major  Much  waved  his  hand,  with  all  the 
fingers  well  open,  as  if  words  were  circulating  in 
the  air  of  the  room,  and  he  meant  to  catch  them. 
Miss  Charlotte  burst  into  a little  silvery  laugh ; 
her  magnificent  brown  eyes,  wandering  from  the 
major  to  Percy,  rested  on  the  young  man  with  a 
modest  and  momentary  interest,  which  Captain 
Berne’s  jealous  attention  instantly  detected. 

44  They  are  forming  the  dance,  Miss  Bowmore,” 
he  said,  pressing  forward  impatiently.  “If  we 
don’t  take  our  places,  we  shall  be  too  late.” 

44  Stop ! stop !”  cried  the  major.  44  There  is  a 
time  for  every  thing,  and  this  is  the  time  for  pre- 
senting my  dear  friend  here,  Mr.  Percy  Linwood. 
He  is  like  me,  Miss  Charlotte — he  has  been  struck 
by  the  glorious  simplicity,  and  he  wants  words.” 
At  this  part  of  the  presentation  he  happened  to 
look  toward  the  irate  captain,  and  instantly  gave 
him  a hint  on  the  subject  of  his  temper.  44  I say, 
Arthur  Berne,  we  are  all  good-humored  people 
here.  What  have  you  got  on  your  eyebrows  ? It 
looks  like  a frown,  and  it  doesn’t  become  you. 
Send  for  a skilled  waiter,  and  have  it  brushed  off 
and  taken  away  directly  1” 

44  May  I ask,  MLsb  Bowmore,  if  you  are  disen- 
gaged for  the  next  dance  ?”  said  Percy,  the  mo- 
ment the  major  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing. 

“ Miss  Bowmore  is  engaged  to  me  for  the  next 
dance,”  said  the  angry  captain,  before  the  young 
lady  could  answer. 

44  The  third  dance,  then  ?”  Percy  persisted,  in 
his  quietest  manner,  and  with  his  brightest  smile. 

44  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Linwood,”  said  Miss  Bow- 
more. She  would  have  been  no  true  woman  if 
she  had  not  resented  the  open  exhibition  of  Ar- 
thur’s jealousy ; it  was  like  asserting  a right  over 
her  to  which  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a claim. 
She  threw  a look  at  Percy  as  her  partner  led  her 
away,  which  was  the  severest  punishment  she 
could  inflict  on  the  man  who  ardently  loved  her. 

The  third  dance  stood  in  the  programme  as  a 
waltz.  In  jealous  distrust  of  Percy,  the  captain 
took  the  conductor  aside,  and  used  his  authority 
as  committee-man  to  substitute  another  dance. 
He  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back  on  the  orches- 
tra than  the  wife  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  had  heard  him,  spoke  to  the  conductor  m 
her  turn,  and  insisted  on  the  original  programme 
being  retained.  44  Quote  the  colonel’s  authority,” 
said  the  lady, 44  if  Captain  Bervie  ventures  to  ob- 
ject” In  the  mean  time  the  captain  (on  his  way 
to  rejoin  Charlotte)  was  met  by  one  of  his  broth- 
er officers,  who  summoned  him  to  an  impending 
debate  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  admin- 
istrative arrangements  of  the  supper  table. 

44  Surely  they  can  do  without  me  ?”  Arthur  sug- 
gested. 

44  No,”  said  the  officer.  44  In  oase  of  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  the  colonel  requests  that  all 
the  committee  will  attend.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  Arthur  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  follow  his  brother  officer  to  the 
committee-room.  Barely  a minute  later,  the  con- 
ductor appeared  at  his  desk,  and  the  first  notes 
of  the  music  rose  low  and  plaintive,  introducing 
the  third  dance. 
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“ Percy,  my  boy  I”  cried  the  major,  recognizing 
the  melody,  44  you’re  in  luck’s  way — it’s  going  to 
be  a waltz!” 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  the  low,  plaintive  notes 
glided  by  subtle  modulations  into  the  inspiring 
air  of  the  waltz.  Percy  claimed  his  partner’s 
hand.  Miss  Charlotte  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
her  mother. 

“Surely  you  waltz ?”  said  Percy. 

“ I have  learned  to  waltz,”  she  answered,  mod- 
estly ; 44  but  this  is  such  a large  room,  Sir,  and 
there  are  so  many  people.” 

“Once  round,”  Percy  pleaded;  “only  once 
round.” 

She  looked  again  at  her  mother ; her  foot  was 
keeping  time  with  the  music,  under  her  dress ; 
her  heart  was  beating  with  a delicious  excite- 
ment Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Bowmore  smiled  and 
said,  u Once  round,  my  dear,  as  Mr.  Linwood  sug- 
gests.” 

In  another  moment  Percy’s  arm  took  posses- 
sion of  her  waist,  and  they  were  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  waltz ! Could  words  describe,  could 
thought  realize,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the 
dance?  Enjoyment?  It  was  more — it  was  an 
epoch  in  Charlotte’s  life — it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  waltzed  with  a man.  What  a difference 
between  the  fervent  clasp  of  Percy’s  arm  and  the 
cold,  formal  contact  of  the  mistress  who  had 
taught  her ! How  brightly  his  eyes  looked  down 
into  hers,  admiring  her  with  such  a tender  re- 
straint that  there  could  surely  be  no  harm  in 
looking  up  at  him  now  and  then  in  return.  Round 
and  round  they  glided,  absorbed  in  the  music  and 
in  themselves.  Occasionally  her  bosom  just  touch- 
ed his,  at  those  critical  moments  when  she  was 
most  in  need  of  support  At  other  intervals  she 
almost  let  her  head  sink  on  his  shoulder  in  try- 
ing to  hide  from  him  the  smile  which  acknowl- 
edged his  admiration  too  boldly.  “ Once  round,” 
Percy  had  suggested ; 44  once  round,”  her  mother 
had  said.  They  had  been  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
times  round ; they  had  never  stopped  to  rest  like 
the  other  dancers ; they  had  had  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room  on  them — including  the  eyes  of  Cap- 
tain Bervie — without  knowing  it;  her  delicately 
pale  complexion  had  changed  to  rosy  red;  the 
neat  arrangement  of  her  hair  had  become  dis- 
turbed ; her  bosom  was  rising  and  falling  faster 
and  faster  in  the  effort  to  breathe — before  the 
fatigue  and  the  heat  overpowered  her  at  last,  and 
forced  her  to  say  to  him,  faintly, 44  I’m  very  sorry 
—I  can’t  dance  any  more.” 

Percy  led  her  into  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the 
refreshment-room,  and  revived  her  with  a glass 
of  lemonade.  Her  arm  still  rested  on  his — she 
was  just  about  to  thank  him  for  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  her — when  Captain  Bervie  entered  the 
room.  He  was  pale,  with  the  marked  and  sinis- 
ter pallor  of  suppressed  rage ; but  when  he  spoke 
to  Percy  he  still  preserved  his  self-control,  and 
expressed  himself  with  scrupulous  politeness. 

“Mrs.  Bowmore  wishes  me  to  take  you  back  to 
her,”  he  said  to  Charlotte.  Then,  turning  to  Per- 
cy, he  added : 44  Will  you  kindly  wait  here  while 
I take  Miss  Bowmore  to  the  ball-room  ? I have  a 
word  to  say  to  you — I will  return  directly.” 

. Left  alone  in  the  refreshment-rqom,  Percy  sat 
down  to  cool  and  rest  himself.  With  his  experi- 
ence of  the  ways  of  men,  he  felt  no  surprise  at 
th9  marked  contrast  between  Captain  Bervie’s 
face  and  Captain  Bervie’s  manner.  44  He  has  seen 


us  waltzing,  and  he  is  coming  back  to  pick  a quar- 
rel with  me.”  Such  was  the  interpretation  which 
Mr.  Lin  wood’s  knowledge  of  the  world  placed  on 
Captain  Bervie’s  politeness.  In  a minute  or  two 
more  the  captain  returned  to  the  refreshment- 
room,  and  satisfied  Percy  that  his  anticipations 
had  not  deceived  him. 

CHAPTER  VL— LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  baiL  Though 
it  was  no  later  in  the  year  than  the  month  of 
February,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
air  was  as  soft  as  the  air  of  a day  in  spring. 
Percy  and  Charlotte  were  walking  together  in  the 
little  garden  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Bowmore’s  oot- 
tage,  near  the  town  of  Dartford,  in  Kent. 

44  Mr.  Linwood,”  said  Charlotte,  44  you  were  to 
have  paid  us  your  first  visit  the  day  after  the 
ball.  Why  have  you  kept  us  waiting  ? Have  you 
been  too  busy  to  remember  your  new  friends  ?” 

“I  have  counted  the  hours  Bince  we  parted, 
Miss  Charlotte.  If  I had  not  been  detained  by 
business — ” 

44 1 understand.  For  three  days  business  has 
controlled  you.  On  the  fourth  day  you  have  con- 
trolled business — and  here  you  are  ?” 

44  That’s  it  exactly,  Miss  Charlotte.” 

44 1 don’t  believe  one  word  of  it,  Mr.  Percy !” 

There  was  no  answering  such  a declaration  as 
this.  Guiltily  conscious  that  Charlotte  was  right 
in  refusing  to  accept  Ms  well-worn  excuse,  Percy 
made  an  awkward  attempt  to  change  the  topic  of 
conversation.  They  happened,  at  the  moment,  to 
be  standing  near  a small  conservatory  at  the  end 
of  the  garden.  The  glass  door  was  closed,  and 
the  few  plants  and  shrubs  inside  had  a lonely, 
neglected  look.  44  Does  nobody  ever  visit  this  se- 
cluded place  ?”  Percy  asked,  jocosely ; 44  or  does 
it  hide  discoveries  in  the  rearing  of  plants  which 
are  forbidden  mysteries  to  a stranger  ?” 

“Satisfy  your  curiosity,  Mr.  Linwood,  by  all 
means,”  Charlotte  answered,  in  the  same  tone. 
44  Open  the  door,  and  I will  follow  you.  There  is 
a bench  still  left,  I think,  inside,  and  a few  min- 
utes’ rest  will  be  welcome  to  me.” 

Percy  obeyed.  In  passing  through  the  door- 
way he  encountered  the  bare  hanging  branches 
of  some  creeping  plant,  long  since  dead  and  de- 
tached from  its  fastenings  on  the  wood-work  of 
the  roof.  He  pushed  aside  the  branches  so  that 
Charlotte  could  easily  follow  him  in,  without  be- 
ing aware  that  his  own  forced  passage  through 
them  had  a little  deranged  the  folds  of  spotless 
white  cambric  which  a well-dressed  gentleman 
wore  round  his  neck  in  those  days.  Charlotte 
seated  herself  on  the  bench,  and  directed  Percy’s 
attention  to  the  desolate  conservatory  with  a 
saucy  smile. 

“The  mystery  which  your  lively  imagination 
has  associated  with  this  place,”  she  said, 44  means, 
being  interpreted,  that  we  are  too  poor  to  keep  a 
gardener.  Make  the  best  of  your  disappointment, 
Mr.  Linwood,  and  sit  here  by  me.  We  are  out  of 
hearing  and  out  of  sight  of  mamma’s  other  visit- 
ors. You  have  no  excuse  now  for  not  satisfying 
my  curiosity  and  telling  me  what  has  really  kept 
you  away  from  us.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  ou  him  as  she  said  those 
words.  Before  Percy  could  think  of  another  ex- 
cuse, her  quick  observation  detected  the  disorder- 
ed condition  of  his  cravat,  and  discovered  the  up- 
per edge  of  a black  plaster  attached  to  one  side 
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of  his  neck.  “ You  have  been  hurt  in  the  neck !” 
she  exclaimed.  14  That  is  why  you  have  kept 
away  from  us  for  the  last  three  days  l” 

“ A mere  trifle,”  said  Percy,  in  great  confusion ; 
44  please  don’t  notice  it.” 

She  neither  heeded  nor  heard  him.  Her  eyes, 
still  resting  on  his  face,  assumed  an  expression 
of  suspicious  inquiry,  which  Percy  was  entirely 
at  a loss  to  understand.  Suddenly  she  started  to 
her  feet,  as  if  a new  idea  had  occurred  to  her. 
44  Wait  here,”  she  said,  flushing  with  excitement* 
44  till  I come  back : I insist  on  it  I” 

Before  Percy  could  ask  for  an  explanation,  she 
had  left  the  conservatory. 

In  a minute  or  two  she  returned,  with  a news- 
paper  in  her  hand.  44  Read  that,”  she  said,  point- 
ing to  a paragraph,  distinguished  by  a line  drawn 
round  it  in  ink. 

The  passage  that  she  indicated  contained  an 
account  of  a duel  which  had  recently  taken  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  The  names  of 
the  duelists  were  not  mentioned.  One  was  de- 
scribed as  an  officer  and  the  other  as  a civilian. 
They  had  quarreled  at  cards,  and  had  fought  with 
pistols.  The  civilian  had  had  a narrow  escape 
of  his  life.  His  antagonist’s  bullet  had  passed 
near  enough  to  the  side  of  his  neck  to  tear  the 
flesh,  and  had  missed  the  vital  parts,  literally,  by 
a hair’s  breadth. 

Charlotte’s  eyes,  riveted  on  Percy,  detected  a 
sudden  change  of  color  in  his  face  the  moment 
he  looked  at  the  newspaper.  That  was  enough 
for  her.  “You  are  the  man!”  she  exclaimed. 
44  Oh,  for  shame ! for  shame ! To  risk  your  life 
for  a paltry  dispute  about  cards.” 

44 1 would  risk  it  again,”  said  Percy, 44  to  hear 
you  speak  as  if  you  set  some  value  on  it.” 

She  looked  away  from  him  quickly,  without  a 
word  of  reply.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be  busy 
again  with  its  own  thoughts.  Did  she  meditate 
returning  to  the  subject  of  the  duel  ? Was  she 
not  satisfied  wdth  the  discovery  which  she  had 
just  made  ? No  such  doubts  as  these  troubled 
the  mind  of  Percy  Linwood.  Intoxicated  by  the 
charm  of  her  presence,  emboldened  by  her  inno- 
cent betrayal  of  the  interest  that  she  felt  in  him, 
he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  her  as  unreservedly 
as  if  they  had  known  each  other  from  the  days 
of  their  childhood.  There  was  but  one  excuse 
for  him.  Charlotte  was  his  first  love. 

44  You  don’t  know  how  completely  you  have  be- 
come a part  of  my  life  since  we  met  at  the  ball,” 
he  went  on.  “ That  one  delightful  dance  seemed, 
by  some  magic  which  I can’t  explain,  to  draw  us 
together  in  a few  minutes  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  for  years.  Oh  dear  I I could  make 
such  a confession  of  what  I felt,  only  I am  afraid 
of  offending  you  by  speaking  too  soon ! Women 
are  so  dreadfully  difficult  to  understand.  How 
is  a man  to  know  at  what  time  it  is  considerate 
toward  them  to  conceal  his  true  feelings,  and  at 
what  time  it  is  equally  considerate  to  express  his 
true  feelings  ? One  doesn’t  know  whether  it  is 
a matter  of  days  or  weeks  or  months — there 
ought  to  be  a law  to  settle  it  Dear  Miss  Char- 
lotte, when  a poor  fellow  loves  you  at  first  sight, 
as  he  has  never  loved  any  other  woman,  and  when 
he  is  tormented  with  the  fear  that  some  other 
man  may  be  preferred  to  him,  can’t  you  forgive 
him  if  he  lets  out  the  truth  a little  too  soon?” 
He  ventured,  as  he  put  that  very  downright  ques- 
tion, to  take  her  hand.  44  It  really  isn’t  my  fault,” 


he  said,  simply.  44  My  heart  is  so  full  of  you,  I 
can  talk  of  nothing  else.” 

To  Percy’s  surprise,  the  first  experimental  press- 
ure of  his  hand,  far  from  being  resented,  was 
suddenly  returned.  Charlotte  looked  at  him 
again,  with  a new  resolution  in  her  face. 

44  I’ll  forgive  you  for  talking  nonsense,  Mr,  Lin- 
wood,” she  said ; 44  and  I will  even  permit  you  to 
come  and  see  me  again,  on  one  condition — that 
you  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  duel.  If  you 
conceal  the  smallest  circumstance,  our  acquaint- 
ance is  at  an  end.” 

44  Haven’t  I owned  every  thing  already  ?”  Percy 
inquired,  in  great  perplexity.  “Did  I say  No, 
when  you  told  me  I was  the  man  ?” 

44  Could  you  say  No,  with  that  plaster  on  your 
neck  ?”  was  the  ready  rejoinder.  44 1 am  deter- 
mined to  know  more  than  the  newspaper  tells 
me.  Will  you  declare,  on  your  word  of  honor, 
that  Captain  Bervie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
duel  ? Can  you  look  me  in  the  face,  and  say  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  a disagreement 
at  cards?  What  did  you  say  when  you  were 
talking  with  me  just  before  I left  the  ball,  and 
when  a gentleman  asked  you  to  make  one  at  the 
whist  table  ? You  said,  4 1 don’t  play  at  cards.' 
Ah ! You  thought  I had  forgotten  that  ? Don’t 
kiss  my  hand.  Trust  me  with  the  whole  truth, 
or  say  good-by  forever.” 

44  Only  tell  me  what  you  wish  to  know,  Miss, 
Charlotte,”  said  Percy,  humbly.  44  If  you  will 
put  the  questions,  I will  give  the  answers — as 
well  as  I can.” 

On  this  understanding,  Percy’s  evidence  was 
extracted  from  him  as  follows : 

“Was  it  Captain  Bervie  who  quarreled  with 
you  ?”  44  Yes.” — 44  Was  it  about  me  ?”  “ Yes.” 
— “ What  did  he  say  ?”  44  He  said  I had  com- 
mitted an  impropriety  in  waltzing  with  you.” — 
“Why?”  “Because  your  parents  disapproved 
of  your  waltzing  in  a public  ball-room.” — 44  That’s 
not  true.  What  did  he  say  next  ?”  44  He  said  I 

had  added  tenfold  to  my  offense  by  waltzing  with 
you  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  you  the  subject 
of  remark  to  the  whole  room.” — 44  Oh  ! did  you 
let  him  say  that?”  “No;  I contradicted  him 
instantly.  And  I said,  besides,  4 It’s  an  insult  to 
Miss  Bowmore  to  suppose  that  she  would  permit 
any  impropriety.’” — “Quite  right.  And  what 
did  he  say?”  “Well,  he  lost  his  temper;  I 
would  rather  not  repeat  what  he  said,  when  he 
was  mad  with  jealousy.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  with  him  but  to  give  him  his  way.” — 
44 Give  him  his  way!  Does  that  mean  fight  a 
duel  with  him?”  “Yes.” — 44 And  you  kept  my 
name  out  of  it  by  pretending  to  quarrel  at  the 
card  table?”  44  Yes.  We  managed  it  when  the 
card-room  was  emptying  at  supper-time,  and  no- 
body was  present  but  Major  Much  and  another 
friend  as  witnesses.” — “ And  when  did  you  fight 
the  duel  ?”  44  The  next  morning.” — 44  You  never 

thought  of  mr,  I suppose  ?”  44  Indeed  I did ; I 

was  very  glad  that  you  had  no  suspicion  of  what 
we  were  at.” — 44 Was  that  all?”  “No;  I had 
your  flower  with  me,  the  flower  you  gave  me  out 
of  your  nosegay  at  the  ball.” — 44  Well?”  “Oh, 
never  mind ; it  doesn’t  matter.” — 44  It  does  mat- 
ter. What  did  you  do  with  my  flower?”  “I 
gave  it  a sly  kiss  while  they  were  measuring  the 
ground,  and  (don’t  tell  any  body !)  I put  it  next 
to  my  heart  to  bring  me  luck.” — 44  Was  that  just 
before  he  shot  at  you  ?”  44  Yes.” — 44  How  did  he 
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shoot?”  “He  walked  (as  the  seconds  had  ar- 
ranged it)  ten  paces  forward ; and  then  he  stopped 
and  lifted  his  pistol — “ Don't  tell  me  any  more ! 
Oh,  to  think  of  my  being  the  miserable  cause  of 
such  horrors!  I’ll  never  dance  again  as  long  as 
I live.  Did  you  think  he  had  killed  you,  when 
the  bullet  wounded  your  poor  neck ?”  “No;  I 
hardly  felt  it  at  first ” — “ Hardly  felt  it  ? How 
he  talks!  And  when  the  wretch  had  done  his 
best  to  kill  you,  and  when  it  came  to  your  turn, 
what  did  you  do  ?”  “ Nothing.” — “ What  1 You 
didn’t  walk  your  ten  paces  forward  ?”  “ No.” — 
“ And  you  never  shot  at  him  in  return  ?”  “ No ; 
I had  no  quarrel  with  him,  poor  fellow ; I just 
stood  where  I was,  and  fired  in  the  air — ” 

The  next  words  died  away  on  his  lips.  Before 
he  could  stop  her,  Charlotte  seized  his  hand,  and 
kissed  it  with  a hysterical  fervor  of  admiration, 
which  completely  deprived  him  of  his  presence 
of  mind. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  I kiss  the  hand  of  a hero  ?” 
she  cried,  with  tears  of  enthusiasm  sparkling  in 
her  eyes.  “ Nobody  but  a hero  would  have  given 
him  his  life ; nobody  but  a hero  would  have  par- 
doned him,  while  the  blood  was  streaming  from 
the  wound  that  he  had  inflicted.  I respect  you ; 
I admire  you.  Oh,  don’t  think  me  bold !”  she 
exclaimed,  suddenly  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
“ I can’t  control  myself  when  I hear  of  any  thing 
noble  and  good.  You  will  make  allowance  for 
my  being  a strange  girl?  You  will  understand 
me  better  when  we  get  to  be  old  friends.” 

She  spoke  in  low,  sweet  tones  of  entreaty. 
Percy’s  arm  stole  softly  round  her  waist 

“ Are  we  never  to  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  each 
other  than  old  friends  ?”  he  asked,  in  a whisper, 
“lam  not  a hero— your  goodness  overrates  me, 
dear  Miss  Charlotte.  My  one  ambition  is  to  be 
the  happy  man  who  is  worthy  enough  to  win  you . 
At  your  own  time ! I wouldn’t  distress  you ; I 
wouldn’t  confuse  you ; I wouldn’t  for  the  whole 
world  take  advantage  of  the  compliment  which 
your  sympathy  has  paid  to  me.  If  it  offends  you, 
I won’t  even  ask  if  I may  hope.” 

8he  sighed  as  he  said  the  last  words,  trembled 
a little,  and  then  silently  looked  at  him.  Percy 
read  his  answer  in  her  eyes.  Without  meaning 
it  on  either  side,  their  heads  drew  nearer  togeth- 
er ; their  cheeks,  then  their  lips,  touched.  She 
started  back  from  him,  and  rose  to  leave  the  con- 
servatory. At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of 
slowly  approaching  footsteps  became  audible  on 
the  gravel-walk  of  the  garden.  Charlotte  hur- 
ried to  the  door.  “ It  is  my  father,”  she  said, 
turning  to  Percy.  “ Come  and  be  introduced  to 
him.” 

Percy  followed  her  into  the  garden. 


Charlotte  had  inherited  all  that  was  most  strik- 
ing in  her  personal  appearance  from  her  mother. 
So  far  as  the  question  of  stature  was  concerned, 
her  father  was  no  taller  than  Major  Much.  Judg- 
ing  by  appearances,  Mr.  Rowmore  looked  like  a 
man  prematurely  wasted  and  worn  by  the  cares 
of  a troubled  life.  His  eyes  presented  the  one 
feature  in  which  his  daughter  resembled  him. 
In  shape  and  color  they  were  exactly  reproduced 
in  Charlotte;  the  difference  was  in  the  expres- 
sion. The  father’s  look  was  habitually  restless, 
eager,  and  suspicious : not  & trace  was  to  be  seen 
in  it  of  the  truthfulness  and  gentleness  which 
made  the  chann  of  the  daughter’s  expression. 
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A man  whose  bitter  experience  of  the  world  had 
soured  his  temper  and  shaken  his  faith  in  his 
fellow-creatures — such  was  Mr.  Bowmore  as  he 
presented  himself  on  the  surface.  Whatever 
compensating  virtues  he  might  possess  lay  hid- 
den deep  in  his  nature,  and  were  only  discovera- 
ble by  those  who  knew  him  in  the  closest  rela- 
tions of  daily  life. 

He  received  Percy  politely,  but  with  a preoccu- 
pied air.  Every  now  and  then  bis  restless  eyes 
wandered  from  his  visitor  to  an  open  letter  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Charlotte,  observing  him, 
pointed  to  the  letter.  “ Have  you  any  bad  newB 
there,  papa  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Dreadful  news !”  Mr.  Bowmore  answered. 
“ Dreadful  news,  my  child,  to  every  Englishman 
who  respects  the  liberties  which  his  ancestors 
won.  My  correspondent  is  a man  who  is  in  the 
confidence  of  the  ministers,”  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Percy.  “What  do  you  think, Sir,  is  the 
remedy  that  the  government  proposes  for  the 
universal  distress  among  the  population,  caused 
by  an  infamous  and  needless  war  ? We  are  now 
at  the  17th  of  February.  In  a week’s  time  (I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  my  correspondent) 
ministers  will  bring  in  a bill  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act !”  He  struck  the  letter  with 
his  open  hand ; his  eyes  brightened  with  indig- 
nation as  they  rested  on  Percy’s  face.  “I  don’t 
know  what  your  politics  may  be,  Sir.  As  an 
English  citizen,  you  can  hardly  hear  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  is  about  to  change  the 
free  government  of  this  country  into  an  absolute 
despotism,  without  tome  feeling  of  indignation 
and  alarm !” 

Before  Percy  could  answer,  Charlotte  put  a 
question  to  her  father,  which  appeared  to  amaze 
and  distress  him. 

“ What  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Good  God !”  cried  Mr.  Bowmore,  “ is  it  possi- 
ble that  a child  of  mine  has  grown  up  to  woman- 
hood in  ignorance  of  the  palladium  of  English 
liberty  ? Oh,  Charlotte ! Charlotte  1” 

“ I am  very  sorry,  papa.  If  you  will  only  tell 
me,  I will  never  forget  it” 

Mr.  Bowmore  reverently  uncovered  his  head : 
he  took  his  daughter  by  the  hand  with  a certain 
parental  sternness : his  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion as  he  spoke  his  next  words : 

“ The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  my  child,  forbids  the 
imprisonment  of  an  English  subject,  unless  that 
imprisonment  can  be  justified  by  law.  Not  even 
the  order  of  the  reigning  monarch,  not  even  the 
authority  of  the  highest  court  in  the  country,  can 
prevent  us  from  appearing  before  the  judges  of 
the  land,  and  summoning  them  to  declare  wheth- 
er our  committal  to  prison  is  legally  just” 

He  put  on  his  hat  again.  “ Never  forget  what 
I have  told  you,  Charlotte,”  he  said,  solemnly. 
“ I would  not  remove  my  hat,  Sir,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Percy,  “ in  the  presence  of  the  proud- 
est autocrat  that  ever  sat  on  a throne.  I uncov- 
er in  homage  to  the  grand  law  which  asserts  the 
sacredness  of  human  liberty.  You  are  perhaps 
too  young  to  know  by  experience  what  will  hap- 
pen if  this  infamous  bill  is  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment I can  tell  you  what  did  happen,  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  friends  of  liberty 
were  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  even  to  death 
on  the  scaffold,  on  warrants  privately  obtained 
by  the  paid  spies  and  informers  of  government, 
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from  justices  who  were  the  humble  servants  of 
the  terrified  ministry  of  the  time.  The  same  hor- 
rors will  be  repeated  in  a few  weeks  more,  unless 
the  people  can  force  Parliament  to  defend  their 
liberties.  Does  my  indignation  surprise  you,  Mr. 
Linwood  ? Are  you,  in  these  dreadful  times,  a 
lukewarm  person  who  takes  no  interest  in  placing 
a really  liberal  government  in  power  ?” 

MI  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bowmore,”  Percy  in- 
terposed. “ I have  reasons  for  feeling  the  stron- 
gest interest  in  supporting  a liberal  government.” 

, 4<  What  reasons  ?”  cried  Mr.  Bowmore,  eagerly. 

“ My  late  father  had  a claim  on  government,” 
Percy  answered, 44  for  money  expended  in  foreign 
service.  As  his  heir,  I inherit  the  claim,  which 
has  been  formally  recognized  by  the  present  min- 
istry. My  petition  for  a settlement  (long  since 
due)  will  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  friends  of  mine  who  can  advocate  my 
interests  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 

Mr.  Bowmore  took  Percy’s  hand  and  shook  it 
warmly. 

44  In  such  a matter  as  this  you  can  not  have 
too  many  friends  to  help  you,”  he  said.  44 1 my- 
self have  some  influence,  as  representing  opinion 
outside  the  House,  and  1 am  entirely  at  your  serv- 
ice. Come  to-morrow,  and  let  us  talk  over  the 
details  of  your  claim  at  my  humble  dinner  table. 
To-day  I must  attend  a meeting  of  the  Branch 
Hampden  Club,  of  which  I am  vice-president,  and 
to  which  I am  bound  to  communicate  the  alarm- 
ing news  which  my  letter  contains.  In  my  little 
garden  here,”  proceeded  Mr.  Bowmore,  waving  his 
band  over  his  modest  property, 44 1 am  accustom- 
ed to  consider  the  main  points  of  my  speeches  at 
the  club,  in  the  necessary  retirement.  I have 
made  some  remarkable  bursts  of  eloquence  on 
this  walk.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  to-day?  and 
will  you  honor  us  with  your  company  to-morrow?” 

If  Percy  had  not  been  in  love,  he  might  have 
felt  some  surprise  at  Mr.  Bowmore’s  extraordina- 
ry devotion  to  his  interests,  after  an  acquaintance 
of  about  ten  minutes’  duration.  As  things  were, 
the  proposed  meeting  on  the  next  day  offered  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Charlotte  again ; and,  on 
that  account  alone,  he  unhesitatingly  accepted  the 
invitation.  Mr.  Bowmore  honored  him  with  an- 
other squeeze  of  his  patriotic  hand,  and  withdrew 
to  meditate  new  bursts  of  eloquence  in  the  sug- 
gestive solitude  of  the  garden  walk. 

CHAPTER  VIL-THE  WARNING. 

44 1 hope  you  like  my  father,”  said  Charlotte,  as 
she  and  Percy  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  cot- 
tage. 44  He  is  such  a great  politician ; we  are  so 
fond  of  him  and  so  proud  of  him ! All  our  friends 
say  he  ought  to  be  in  Parliament.  He  has  tried 
twice.  The  expenses  were  dreadful ; and  each 
time  the  other  man  defeated  him.  The  agent 
says  he  would  be  certainly  elected  if  he  tried 
again ; but  there  is  no  money,  and  we  mustn’t 
think  of  it.” 

A man  of  a suspicious  turn  of  mind  might  have 
discovered  in  those  artless  words  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Bowmore’s  interest  in  the  success  of  his  young 
friend’s  claim  on  the  government  One  British 
subject,  with  a sum  of  ready  money  at  his  com- 
mand, may  be  an  inestimably  useful  person  to  an- 
other British  subject  (without  ready  money)  who 
can  not  sit  comfortably  unless  he  sits  in  Parlia- 
ment ! But  honest  Percy  Linwood  was  not  a man 
of  a suspicious  turn  of  mind.  He  only  echoed 


Charlotte’s  filial  glorification  of  her  father ; and 
Charlotte  rewarded  him  by  a smile  and  a look. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  garden  entrance  to 
the  cottage,  a shabbily  dressed  man-servant  met 
them  with  a message,  for  which  they  were  both 
alike  unprepared:  44 Captain  Berne  has  called, 
miss,  to  say  good-by,  and  ray  mistress  requests 
your  company  in  the  parlor.” 

Having  delivered  his  little  formula  of  words, 
the  man  cast  a look  of  furtive  curiosity  at  Percy, 
and  withdrew.  Charlotte  turned  to  her  lover, 
with  indignation  sparkling  m her  eyes  and  flush- 
ing on  her  cheeks  at  the  bare  idea  of  seeing  Cap- 
tain Bervie  again.  44  The  wretch  !”  sbe  exclaim- 
ed. 44  Does  he  think  I will  breathe  the  same  air 
with  the  man  who  attempted  to  take  your  life  ?” 

Percy  checked  the  flow  of  her  anger  by  taking 
her  hand  and  looking  at  her  gravely. 

44  You  are  sadly  mistaken,”  he  said ; 44  and  I am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  setting  you  right.  Cap- 
tain Bervie  stood  to  receive  my  fire  as  fairly  as  I 
stood  to  receive  his.  When  I discharged  my  pis- 
tol in  the  air,  he  was  the  first  man  who  ran  up  to 
me,  and  asked  if  I was  seriously  hurt  They  told 
him  my  wound  was  a trifle;  and  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  thanked  God  for  preserving  my  life 
from  4 his  guilty  and  miserable  hand.’  I myself 
saw  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  He 
said  to  me, 4 You  have  shown  me  my  vile  temper 
as  I have  never  seen  it  yet  I will  get  the  better 
of  it — I will  go  away  somewhere  by  myself,  and 
not  return  until  my  mind  is  purified  from  every 
feeling  of  hatred  and  jealousy  toward  the  man 
who  has  forgiven  me  and  spared  my  life.’  He 
was  not  content  with  only  making  that  promise 
— be  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  4 1 am  no  longer, 
the  rival  who  hates  you,’  he  said.  4 Give  me  a 
little  time,  and  I will  be  your  brother  and  her 
brother.  Am  I worthy  to  take  your  hand  ?’  We 
shook  hands — we  were  friends.  Whatever  his 
faults  may  be,  Charlotte,  Arthur  Bervie  has  a 
great  heart  Go  in,  I entreat  you,  and  be  friends 
with  him,  as  I am.” 

Charlotte  listened  with  downcast  eyes  and 
changing  color.  44  You  believe  him  ?”  sbe  asked, 
in  low,  tremulous  tones. 

44 1 believe  him  &&  I believe  you,”  Percy  an- 
swered. 

She  secretly  resented  the  comparison ; she  de- 
tested the  captain  more  heartily  than  ever.  44 1 
will  go  in  and  see  him,  if  you  wish  it,”  she  said, 
with  a sad  submission  in  her  voice.  “But  not 
by  myself.  I want  you  to  come  with  me.” 

44  Why  ?”  Percy  asked. 

44 1 want  to  see  his  face,  when  you  and  he  meet” 

44  Do  you  still  doubt  him,  Charlotte  ?” 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  and  made  this  strange 
reply,  44  Your  mind  sees  him  penitent,  bn  his 
knees.  My  mind  sees  him  pointing  his  pistol  to 
take  your  life.” 

They  went  together  into  the  cottage.  Fixing 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  captain’s  face,  Charlotte 
saw  it  turn  deadly  pale  when  Percy  followed  her 
into  the  parlor.  The  two  men  greeted  one  an- 
other cordially.  Charlotte  sat  down  by  her  moth- 
er, preserving  her  composure  so  far  as  appear- 
ances went.  44 1 hear  you  have  called  to  bid  us 
good-by,”  she  said  to  Bervie.  44  Is  it  to  be  a 
long  absence  ?” 

44 1 have  got  two  months’  leave,”  the  captain 
answered,  without  looking  at  her  while  he  spoke. 

44  Are  you  going  abroad  ?” 
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“Yes.  I think  so.” 

A pause  followed  that  reply.  Percy  claimed 
the  eapt&in’s  attention  by  speaking  to  him  next. 
Charlotte  seized  the  opportunity  of  saying  a word 
privately  to  her  mother.  41  Don’t  encourage  Cap- 
tain  Bervie  to  prolong  his  visit,”  she  whispered ; 
“ I like  him  less  than  ever.” 

Mrs.  Bowmore,  born  and  bred  in  the  exercise 
of  that  patient  politeness  which  has  long  since 
been  reckoned  among  obsolete  social  accomplish- 
ments, was  shocked  at  her  daughter’s  inhospitable 
suggestion.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the 
good  lady  actually  interrupted  Captain  Bervie’s 
conversation  with  his  friend  by  offering  him  a cup 
of  tea.  He  rose  as  be  thanked  her,  and  made  the 
customary  apologies  for  not  prolonging  his  visit. 
To  Charlotte’s  surprise,  Percy  also  rose  to  go. 
44  His  carriage,”  he  said, 44  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  he  had  offered  to  take  Captain  Bervie  back 
to  London.”  Charlotte  instantly  suspected  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  men  for  a confiden- 
tial interview.  Her  obstinate  distrust  of  Bervie 
strengthened  tenfold.  She  reluctantly  gave  him 
her  hand  as  he  parted  from  her  at  the  parlor  door. 
The  effort  of  concealing  her  true  feeling  toward 
him  gave  a color  and  a vivacity  to  her  face  which 
made  her  irresistibly  beautiful.  Bervie  looked  at 
her  with  an  immeasurable  sadness  in  his  eyes. 
44  When  we  meet  again,”  he  said,  44  you  will  see 
me  in  a new  character.”  He  hurried  out  to  the 
gate,  without  waiting  to  be  answered,  as  if  he 
feared  to  trust  himself  for  a moment  longer  in 
her  presence. 

Percy  took  his  leave  next.  Charlotte  followed 
him  into  the  passage.  44 1 shall  be  here  to-mor- 
row, dearest!”  he  said,  and  tried  to  raise  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  She  abruptly  drew  it  away. 
44  Not  that  hand !”  she  answered.  44  Captain  Ber- 
vie has  just  touched  it.  Kiss  the  other !” 

44  Do  you  still  doubt  the  captain  ?”  said  Percy, 
amused  by  her  petulance. 

She  put  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  and  touched 
the  plaster  on  his  neck  gently  with  her  finger.  44 1 
don’t  doubt,”  she  said, 44  the  captain  did  that  /” 

Percy  left  her,  laughing.  He  was  too  happy  to 
remonstrate  seriously  with  her  at  that  moment. 
At  the  front  gate  of  the  cottage  he  found  Arthur 
Bervie  in  conversation  with  the  same  shabbily 
dressed  man-servant  who  had  announced  the  cap- 
tain’s visit  to  Charlotte. 

“What  has  become  of  the  other  servant?” 
Bervie  asked.  44 1 mean  the  old  man  who  has 
been  with  Mr.  Bowmore  for  so  many  years.” 

“ He  has  left  his  situation,  Sir.” 

“Why?” 

44  As  I understand,  Sir,  he  spoke  disrespectfully 
to  the  master.” 

44  Oh ! And  how  came  the  master  to  hear  of 

your 

44 1 advertised,  and  Mr.  Bowmore  answered  my 
advertisement” 

Bervie  looked  hard  at  the  man  for  a moment, 
and  then  joined  Percy  at  the  carriage  door.  The 
two  gentlemen  started  for  London. 

44  Did  you  notice  Mr.  Bowmore’s  new  servant?” 
asked  the  captain,  as  they  drove  away  from  the 
cottage.  44 1 don’t  like  the  look  of  the  fellow.” 

44 1 didn’t  particularly  notice  him,”  Percy  an- 
swered. 

There  was  a pause.  When  the  conversation 
was  resumed,  it  turned  on  commonplace  subjects. 


The  captain  looked  uneasily  out  of  tke  carriage 
window.  Percy  looked  uneasily  at  the  captain. 

They  had  left  Dartford  about  two  miles  behind 
them  when  Percy  noticed  an  old  gabled  house, 
sheltered  by  magnificent  trees,  and  standing  on 
an  eminence  well  removed  from  the  high-road. 
Carriages  and  saddle-horses  were  visible  on  the 
drive  in  front,  and  a flag  was  hoisted  on  a staff 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn. 

44  Something  seems  to  be  going  on  there,”  Per- 
cy remarked.  44  What  a fine  <3d  house.  Who 
does  it  belong  to  ?” 

Bervie  smiled.  44  It  belongs  to  my  father,”  he 
said,  simply.  44  He  is  chairman  of  the  bench  of  local 
magistrates,  and  he  receives  his  brother  justices 
to-day  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  sessions.” 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  Percy  with  a certain 
embarrassment  4‘  I am  afraid  I have  surprised 
and  disappointed  you,”  he  resumed,  abruptly 
changing  the  subject  44 1 told  you  when  we  met 
just  now  at  Mr.  Bowmore’s  that  I had  something 
important  to  say  to  you ; and  I have  not  yet  said 
it.  The  truth  is,  I don’t  feel  sure,  on  reflection, 
whether  I have  been  long  enough  your  friend  to 
take  the  liberty  of  advising  you.” 

44  You  mean  kindly  toward  me,”  Percy  answer- 
ed, in  his  frank,  hearty  way.  44  Trust  me,  what- 
ever your  advice  is,  to  take  it  kindly  on  my  side.” 

Thus  encouraged,  the  captain  spoke  out. 

44  You  told  me  that  you  had  been  introduced 
to  Mr.  Bowmore  to-day,”  he  began ; 44  and  you  said 
that  he  took  a great  interest  in  the  success  of 
your  claim  on  the  government.  You  will  prob- 
ably pass  much  of  your  time  at  the  cottage,  and 
you  will  be  thrown  a great  deal  into  Mr.  Bow- 
more’s society.  I have  known  him  for  many 
years.  Speaking  from  that  knowledge,  I most  se- 
riously warn  you  against  him  as  a thoroughly  un- 
principled and  thoroughly  dangerous  man.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  his  politics,  I can 
tell  you  that  the  motive  of  every  thing  he  says 
and  does  is  vanity — inordinate,  devouring  vanity. 
To  the  gratification  of  that  one  passion  he  would 
sacrifice  you  or  me,  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  remorse.  His  one  de- 
sire is  to  get  into  Parliament.  You  are  a wealthy 
man,  and  you  can  help  him.  He  will  leave  no 
effort  untried  to  make  you  help  him ; and  if  he 
gets  you  into  political  difficulties,  he  will  desert 
you  without  scruple.  I see  I astonish  and  shock 
you.  If  you  think  me  prejudiced,  write  to  my  fa- 
ther, who  has  official  knowledge  of  the  perilous 
position  in  which  this  man  stands.  I will  for- 
ward your  letter,  and  vouch  for  you  as  a gentleman 
who  will  respect  any  confidence  placed  in  him. 
My  father  will  confirm  me  when  I tell  you  that 
this  Bowmore  belongs  to  some  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary clubs  in  England,  that  he  has  spoken 
rank  sedition  at  public  meetings,  and  that  his 
name  is  already  in  the  black  book  at  the  Home 
Office.  If  the  rumor  be  true  that  ministers,  in 
fear  of  insurrectionary  risings  among  the  popula- 
tion, are  about  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
Mr.  Bowmore  will  certainly  be  in  danger ; and  it 
may  be  my  father’s  duty  to  grant  the  warrant 
that  apprehends  him.  In  your  own  best  interests, 
decline  resolutely  to  join  him  in  any  political  con- 
versation ; refuse  to  accept  his  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  your  claim  on  Parliament ; and,  above 
all  things,  stop  him  at  the  outset  when  he  tries  to 
steal  his  way  into  your  intimacy.  I need  not  cau- 
tion you  to  say  nothing  against  him  to  bis  wife 
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and  daughter.  They  are  infatuated  about  him ; 1 
his  wily  tongue  has  long  since  deluded  them. 
Don’t  let  it  delude  you  / If  you  were  my  broth- 
er, I could  give  you  no  sounder  or  better  advice 
than  this.  Reflect  on  what  I have  said,  at  your 
leisure,  and  let  us  turn  in  the  mean  time  to  a 
more  interesting  subject.  Have  you  thought  any 
more  of  our  evening  at  Doctor  Lagarde’s  ?” 

“ I hardly  know,”  said  Percy,  still  under  the 
impression  of  the  formidable  warning  which  he 
had  just  received.  u You  have  given  me  far  more 
serious  things  to  think  of  than  mesmerism.” 

“ Let  me  jog  your  memory,”  the  other  contin- 
ued. “You  went  on  with  the  consultation  by 
yourself,  after  I had  left  the  doctor’s  house.  It 
will  be  really  doing  me  a favor,  if  you  can  call 
to  mind  what  Lagarde  saw  in  the  trance,  in  my 
absence  ?” 

Thus  entreated,  Percy  roused  himself.  So  long 
as  he  abstained  from  attempting  to  express  them 
in  writing,  his  recollections  were  perfectly  ready 
to  answer  any  reasonable  call  on  them.  He  re- 
peated in  substance  the  doctor’s  description  of 
the  first  of  the  two  visions  that  had  appeared  to 
him  after  the  captain’s  departure. 

Bervie  started.  “A  cottage  parlor?”  he  re- 
peated. “ We  have  just  left  a cottage  parlor ! A 
man  like  me,  trying  to  persuade  a woman  like — ” 
he  checked  himself,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  let 
Charlotte’s  name  pass  his  lips — “ trying  to  induce 
a woman  to  go  away  with  me,”  he  resumed,  “ and 
persuading  her  at  last  in  6pite  of  her  tears  ? Pray 
go  on.  What  did  the  doctor  see  next  ?” 

“ He  saw  a travelling  carriage,”  Percy  replied. 
“The  lady  was  one  of  the  persons  in  it  And 
there  was  a man  with  her.  And  there  was  some- 
thing else— only  the  doctor  couldn’t  see  it.” 

“ Could  he  tell  you  who  the  man  was  ?” 

“ No.  He  was  too  much  exhausted,  he  said,  to 
see  any  more.” 

“ Surely  you  returned  to  consult  him  again  ?” 

44  No.  I had  had  enough  of  it.” 

44  When  we  get  to  London,”  said  the  captain, 
44  we  shall  pass  along  the  Strand,  on  the  way  to 
your  chambers.  Will  you  kindly  drop  me  at  the 
turning  that  leads  to  the  doctor’s  ?” 

Percy  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  44  You  still 
take  it  seriously  ?”  he  said. 

“Is  it  not  serious?”  Bervie  asked,  warmly. 
44  Have  you  and  I,  so  far,  not  done  exactly  what 
this  man  Raw  us  doing  ? Have  I not  shed  bitter 
tears  of  disappointment  ? and  who  was  the  cause 
of  them  but  the  woman  whom  he  saw  by  my  side  ? 
Did  we  not  meet,  in  the  days  when  we  were  ri- 
vals (as  he  saw  us  meet),  with  the  pistols  in  our 
hands  ? Did  you  not  recognize  his  description  of 
the  lady  when  you  met  her  at  the  ball,  as  I recog- 
nized it  before  you  ?” 

“ Mere  coincidences,”  Percy  answered,  quoting 
Charlotte’s  opinion,  when  they  had  spoken  togeth- 
er of  Doctor  Lagarde,  but  taking  care  not  to  cite 
his  authority.  44  How  many  thousand  men  have 
been  crossed  in  love  ? How  many  thousand  men 
have  fought  duels  for  love  ? How  many  thousand 
women  choose  blue  for  their  favorite  color,  and 
answer  to  the  vague  description  of  the  lady  whom 
the  doctor  pretended  to  see  ?” 

44  Say  that  is  so,”  Bervie  rejoined.  44  The  thing 
is  remarkable  even  from  your  point  of  view.  And 
if  more  coincidences  follow,  the  result  will  be  more 
remarkable  still.” 

The  next  coincidence,  if  it  happened,  would  re- 


alize the  love  scene  with  the  ring.  Was  there 
any  thing  remarkable — was  it  even  worth  call- 
ing a coincidence — if  Percy  put  an  engagement 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
and  if  he  kissed  her  afterward  ? He  consider- 
ately forbore,  in  this  case,  from  communicating 
his  thoughts  to  Bervie.  44  The  thing  that  most 
surprised  me  in  the  doctor’s  performance,”  he  said, 
44  was  his  thinking  with  our  thoughts,  and  finding 
out  our  own  knowledge  of  our  own  names.” 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  44  A mere  ques- 
tion of  nervous  sympathy  and  nervous  insight,” 
he  answered.  44  Doctors  meet  with  similar  cases 
in  cataleptic  patients.  I have  seen  them  record- 
ed in  medical  books.” 

Percy  declined  to  follow  his  friend  into  the 
mysteries  of  medical  literature.  Arrived  at  the 
Strand,  he  set  Bervie  down  at  the  turning  which 
led  to  the  doctor’s  lodgings.  44  You  will  call  on 
me  or  write  me  word,  if  any  thing  remarkable 
happens,”  he  said. 

44  You  shall  hear  from  me  without  fail,”  Bervie 
replied. 

That  night  the  captain’s  pen  performed  the 
captain’s  promise,  in  few  and  startling  words. 

44  Melancholy  news ! Madame  Lagarde  is  dead. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  son  but  that  he  has  left 
England.  If  he  has  ventured  back  to  France,  it 
is  barely  possible  that  I may  hear  something  of 
him.  I have  friends  at  the  English  embassy  in 
Paris  who  will  help  me  to  make  inquiries;  and 
I start  for  the  Continent  to-morrow.  Write  to 
me  while  I am  away,  to  the  care  of  my  father, 
at 4 The  Manor-House,  near  Dartford.’  He  will 
always  know  my  address  abroad,  and  will  forward 
your  letters.  For  your  own  sake,  remember  the 
warning  I gave  you  this  afternoon  I Your  faith- 
ful friend,  A.  B.” 

CHAPTER  VIIL— OFFICIAL  SECRETS. 

44  FROM  PETER  WEEMS  TO  JOHN  JENNET,  ESQ., 

# 

44  Secret  Service  Department,  Home  Office. 

41  Private  and  confidential.* 

44  Tnx  Cottage,  D ahttobp,  February  24, 1817. 

44  Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  my  being  compelled  to  leave  my  situation 
as  servant  in  Mr.  Bowmore’s  house,  before  I have 
completed  the  private  investigations  committed 
to  my  charge.  The  attempt  made  by  Mrs.  Bow- 
more  and  her  daughter  to  have  the  old  servant 
forgiven  and  taken  back  again  has  failed.  He 
presumed,  it  seems,  ou  his  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice to  warn  the  master  that  his  political  opinions 
might  get  him  into  trouble.  Mr.  Bowmore  posi- 
tively refuses  to  forgive  the  liberty  that  his  serv- 
ant has  taken  with  him.  I am  accordingly  left 
in  possession  of  the  footman’s  place ; and  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  is  felt  of  my  true  errand  in 
the  house. 

44  My  note-book  contains  nothing  relating  to  the 
past  week,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  visits 

•Persons desirous  of  consulting  the  author's  author- 
ity for  passages  which  relate  to  the  social  and  polit- 
ical conditiou  of  England  at  the  date  of  the  story,  are 
referred  to  the  Annual  Register  for  theyear  1817.  In 
Chapters  I.  and  II.  they  will  find  the  Reports  of  the 
Secret  Committees  and  the  Debates  in  Parliament, 
which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  Further  on,  at  page  66,  they  will  also  find  the 
employment  of  paid  spies  and  informers  by  the  En- 
glish government  openly  acknowledged  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  openly  defended  in  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Redeedale  and  Lord  Liverpool 
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here  of  one  Mr.  Percy  Linwood,  which  have  a lit- 
tle disturbed  the  domestic  routine.  This  gentle- 
man's avowed  object  is  to  pay  his  court  to  Miss 
Bowmore.  Whether  he  is,  politically  speaking, 
a person  of  any  importance,  I have  yet  to  discover. 
Judging  by  appearances,  though  perfectly  respect- 
ful to  Mr.  Bowmore,  he  is  not  particularly  desir- 
ous of  cultivating  the  society  of  his  future  father- 
in-law.  Mr.  Bowmore  perceives  this,  and  resents 
it  He  has  turned  sulky,  and  for  once  he  keeps 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  There  was  a family  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Linwood  the  other 
day,  which  is  of  no  official  interest  so  far.  If  it 
leads  to  any  thing,  I will  not  fail  to  send  you  the 
necessary  particulars. 

“March  8. — The  family  discussion  ha*  led  to 
something. 

“ At  Mr.  Linwood's  next  visit  the  young  lady 
(Miss  Charlotte)  had  a long  talk  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  behavior  to  her  father.  They  usu- 
ally meet  in  the  conservatory ; I have  broken  a 
pane  of  glass  at  the  back,  and  I can  hear  every 
thing  they  say.  The  lady  accused  her  lover  of 
being  set  against  her  father  by  some  slanderer. 
As  her  anger  rose,  she  did  not  scruple  to  guess 
at  the  slanderer's  name.  She  mentioned  no  less 
a person  than  Captain  Bervie,  son  of  Justice  Bcr- 
vie,  of  the  Manor-House.  Mr.  Lin  wood's  defense 
was  but  a poor  one ; he  could  only  declare  that 
she  was  mistaken.  She  refused  to  believe  this, 
and  it  ended  in  her  giving  him  his  dismissal,  in 
these  plain  words:  ‘ You  distrust  my  father, and 
you  refuse  to  admit  me  into  your  confidence — 
you  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  call  here  again.' 

44  The  usual  consequences  followed  upon  this. 
Mr.  Linwood  is  too  fond  of  his  young  lady  to  re- 
sist her  and  lose  her.  He  accepted  any  terms 
she  chose  to  impose  on  him  as  the  price  of  being 
restored  to  her  favor.  Half  an  hour  later  he  wa9 
walking  with  Mr.  Bowmore  in  the  garden,  and  was 
asking  leave  to  consult  him  about  a claim  on  Par- 
liament for  moneys  due  to  his  father's  estate. 
Circumstances  allowed  me  no  opportunity  of  list- 
ening safely  to  what  passed  at  the  interview.  I 
can  only  report,  as  one  result  of  the  conversation, 
that  Mr.  Linwood  accompanied  Mr.  Bowmore  the 
same  evening  to  a meeting  of  the  local  Hampden 
Club.  I suppose  he  had  his  reward  the  next  day, 
by  being  permitted  to  put  a ring  on  Miss  Char- 
lotte's finger  in  the  garden,  and  to  kiss  her  after- 
ward to  his  heart's  content ! For  what  took  place 
at  the  club,  I refer  you  to  the  special  agent  who 
attends  there  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

44 March  10. — Nothing  to  report,  except  the 
growing  intimacy  between  Mr.  Bowmore  and  Mr. 
Linwood,  and  another  visit  of  the  two  to  the 
Hampden  Club.  Also  the  happy  progress  of  the 
young  gentleman's  love  affair.  I only  mention 
this  latter  trifle  by  way  of  necessary  reference  to 
Miss  Charlotte.  She  has  met  old  Justice  Bervie 
out  riding,  and  has  heard  from  him  of  the  unex- 
pected return  of  his  son  the  captain  from  foreign 
parts.  From  what  I oould  pick  up  of  the  con- 
versation at  dinner,  I gather  that  the  justice  has 
been  informed  of  Mr.  Linwood's  visits  to  the  rev- 
olutionary club ; that  he  wrote  word  of  it  to  his 
son ; and  that  the  captain  has  returned  to  Bet  his 
influence  over  Mr.  Linwood  against  Mr.  Bowmore's 
influence— if  he  can.  Miss  Charlotte  is  furious 


at  the  bare  idea  of  his  interference.  Poor  soul ! 
she  honestly  believes  her  father  to  be  the  great- 
est statesman  in  England.  See  what  it  is  to  be 
too  dutiful  a daughter  t 

14  March  17. — Being  occupied  with  matters  of 
serious  importance,  you  may  not  have  noticed 
that  Mr.  Linwood's  claim  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  ad- 
journed for  further  consideration  in  six  months' 
time.  When  the  country  is  threatened  with  a 
revolution,  Parliament  has  something  better  to  do 
than  to  trouble  itself  about  private  claims.  It 
was  simply  absurd  to  bring  such  a matter  for- 
ward at  all. 

44  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  taken  by  Mt. 
Linwood  and  Mr.  Bowmore.  They  are  both  in- 
dignant—especially  Mr.  Bowmore.  He  has  do- 
cided  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the  Hampden 
Club  to  consider  his  friend's  wrongs ; and  he  has 
persuaded  Mr.  Linwood  to  have  his  name  put 
down  as  a candidate  for  election  into  the  society. 
Captain  Bervie  has  attempted  to  interfere,  per- 
sonally and  by  writing,  and  has  been  repelled. 
Not  Miss  Charlotte  only,  but  even  that  peaceable 
lady  her  mother,  is  shocked  at  the  captain's  im- 
plied distrust  of  Mr.  Bowmore  and  the  club.  Mr. 
Linwood  has  informed  the  captain  that  he  will 
neither  hear  nor  read  one  word  from  him  in  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Bowmore.  Miss  Charlotte  is 
not  ungrateful  for  this  proof  of  confidence  in  he* 
father.  The  gossip  among  the  women  in  the 
kitchen  informs  me  that  she  has  consented  to 
appoint  the  wedding  day. 

44  March  26. — A longer  time  than  usual  has 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  my  last  report. 

44  On  reflection,  I thought  it  best  to  decide  our 
doubt,  whether  Mr.  Bowmore  is  or  is  not  the  se- 
cret agent  in  England  of  a club  of  French  Repub- 
licans, by  writing  myself  to  the  fountain-head  of 
information  in  Paris.  As  you  wisely  observe,  the 
man  himself  is  a vain  fool,  who  can  only  give  us 
any  serious  trouble  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others.  No  such  complication  as  this  need  be 
apprehended.  After  waiting  some  days  for  my 
answer  from  Paris,  I have  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Bowmore  did  offer  his  services  to  the  French 
club,  but  that  the  offer  was  declined  with  thanks. 
Either  the  Frenchmen  made  inquiries,  or  Mr.  Bow- 
more's  true  character  was  known  to  them  when 
they  received  his  proposal. 

44  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  decided  but  the 
other  question  of  stopping  this  man's  flow  of 
frothy  eloquence  (which  undeniably  has  its  influ- 
ence on  some  thousands  of  ignorant  people)  by 
putting  him  in  prison.  If  I rightly  understand 
your  last  instructions*  the  main  reason  for  delay 
is  connected  with  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Lin- 
wood. Has  he  too  spoken  or  written  seditiously 
of  the  government?  And  is  it  desirable  to  in- 
clude him  in  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Bowmore  ? 

44  By  way  of  replying  to  this,  I inclose  the  short- 
hand notes  of  my  colleague,  charged  with  report- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Hampden  Club. 

44  The  note  numbered  One  contains  Mr.  Lin- 
wood’s  speech  at  the  debate,  on  the  question  of 
forcing  his  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. J udged  as  oratory,  it  is  wretched  stuff. 
Judged  as  sedition,  it  rivals  the  more  elaborate 
efforts  of  Mr.  Bowmore  himself. 

44  The  note  numbered  Two  reports  the  proceed- 
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Inga  at  a special  sitting  of  the  club  this  morning. 
The  subject  of  debate  is  the  proposal  before  Par- 
liament for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  You  will  see 
that  a public  meeting,  in  * aid  of  British  liberty,’ 
is  to  be  summoned  in  a field  near  Dartford  on 
the  2d  of  April ; that  the  London  societies  are  to 
receive  the  committee  of  the  Hampden  Club  on 
the  next  day ; that  they  are  to  escort  Mr.  Bow- 
more  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  insist  on  his 
being  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  will  also  perceive  thAt  the  person 
who  seconds  the  final  resolution  submitted  to  the 
club— which  declares  that  Parliament  must  be  in- 
timidated, if  Parliament  can  be  reached  in  no  oth- 
er way — is  Mr.  Percy  Linwood  himself. 

“I  have  further  ascertained  that  Miss  Char- 
lotte was  present  among  4 the  ladies  in  the  gal- 
lery,’ who  were  permitted  to  attend  the  debate, 
and  that  she  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Linwood  on 
the  7th  of  April  next.  These  circumstances  suf- 
ficiently account,  to  my  mind,  for  the  extraordi- 
nary imprudence  of  which  Mr.  Linwood  has  been 
guilty.  Mr.  Bowmore  declares  that  the  ‘ minions 
of  government  dare  not  touch  a hair  of  his  head.’ 
Miss  Charlotte  believes  Mr.  Bowmore.  And  Mr. 
Linwood  believes  Miss  Charlotte. 

“ These  particulars  being  communicated,  I have 
now  the  honor  to  wait  your  final  instructions. 

44 March  Sit*. — Your  commands  reached  me 
yesterday  at  noon. 

44  Two  hours  afterward  I obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  waited  privately  on  Justice  Bervie.  I 
had  my  wig  and  my  other  materials  for  disguise 
in  the  pockets  of  my  great-coat ; and  I found,  in  a 
deserted  stone  quarry,  an  excellent  dressing-room 
for  the  needful  changes  before  I visited  the  justice, 
and  before  I returned  to  my  footman's  place. 

44  Arrived  at  Squire  Bervie's,  I sent  in  your  con- 
fidential letter,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
justice,  at  which  I laid  my  information  in  due 
form.  On  my  asking  next  for  warrants  to  arrest 
Mr.  Bowmore  and  Mr.  Linwood,  the  justice  retired 
to  consider  my  application.  But  for  your  letter, 
I strongly  suspect  he  would  himself  have  applied 
to  the  Home  Secretary  before  granting  the  war- 
rant against  Mr.  Linwood.  As  things  were,  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  do  his  duty ; and  even  then 
he  did  it  with  a reservation  in  the  shape  of  a de- 
lay. He  declined,  on  purely  formal  grounds,  to 
date  the  warrants  earlier  than  the  2d  of  April.  I 
represented  that  the  public  assemblage  in  the 
field  wa9  to  take  place  on  that  day,  and  that  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Bowmore  and  Mr.  Linwood  a day 
or  two  earlier  might  prevent  the  meeting,  by  de- 
priving it  of  its  leaders.  The  justice’s  reply  to 
this  was  not  very  polite:  4 1 am  acting  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  own  discretion,  Sir.  Good-morning.’ 

44  On  leaving  the  house,  I noticed  three  persons 
in  a corner  of  the  hall,  who  appeared  to  be  inter- 
ested in  watching  my  departure.  Two  of  them  I 
recognized  as  Captain  Bervie  and  Major  Much, 
both  friends  of  Mr.  Linwood.  The  third  was  a 
lady,  whom  I have  since  ascertained  to  be  the 
captain’s  sister.  That  the  two  gentlemen  are  in- 
terested in  steering  Mr.  Linwood  clear  of  political 
difficulties,  I have  no  sort  of  doubt.  As  to  Miss 
Bervie,  I can  only  say  that  she  was  certainly  in 
the  company  of  the  major  and  the  captain,  and  to 
all  appearance  in  their  confidence  also. 

44  To-morrow  evening  (April  1)  there  is  to  be  a 


special  session  of  the  club,  to  make  the  final  ar^ 
rangements  for  the  management  of  the  public 
meeting  on  the  2d.  If  my  warrants  had  been 
dated  on  the  1st,  I might  quietly  arrest  Mr.  Bow- 
more and  Mr.  Linwood  on  their  return  from  the 
club,  and  the  news  would  be  spread  in  time  to 
prevent  the  meeting.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances (unless  I receive  orders  from  you),  I must 
decide  for  myself  whether  I make  the  arrest  be- 
fore the  meeting  or  after. 

44  In  any  case,  you  may  rely  on  the  affair  being 
managed  (as  the  government  wish  it  to  be  man- 
aged) with  the  strictest  secrecy.  Your  letter  to 
Justice  Bervie,  containing  the  Home  Secretary’s 
instructions  to  let  no  person  about  him — not  even 
his  clerk — know  of  ray  application  for  the  war- 
rants, evidently  startled  the  old  gentleman.  If 
he  ventures  to  take  any  living  creature  into  his 
confidence — and  if  I discover  it — the  consequence 
will  be  his  dismissal  from  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates. I believe  he  will  hold  his  tongue.  He  is 
sharp  enough  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bowmore 
and  Mr.  Linwood  (who  might  otherwise  be  exhib- 
ited as  martyrs  in  the  Radical  newspapers)  are 
simply  to  disappear.  What  an  invaluable  aid  to 
government  is  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ! Forgive  my  indulging  in  political  reflection 
— I am  in  such  high  spirits  at  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  my  labors.  At  the  same  time,  I pity 
Miss  Charlotte.  She  is  so  happy,  and  so  entirely 
unsuspicious  of  any  misfortune  hanging  over  her 
head.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  have  her  lover  clapped 
into  prison  just  before  the  wedding  day ! 

44 1 will  bring  you  word  of  the  arrest  myself; 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  catch  the 
afternoon  coach  to  London.  Between  this  date 
and  the  2d,  rely  on  my  keeping  a watchful  eye 
on  both  the  gentlemen ; and  on  Mr.  Bowmore  es- 
pecially. He  is  just  the  man,  if  he  feels  the  faint- 
est suspicion  that  he  is  in  any  danger,  to  provide 
for  his  own  means  of  escape,  and  to  leave  Mr. 
Linwood  to  shift  for  himself.  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

‘‘Peter  Weems.” 

CHAPTER  IX.— THE  ELOPEMENT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April  Mrs.  Bow- 
more was  left  alone  with  the  servants.  Mr.  Bow- 
more and  Percy  had  gone  out  together  to  attend 
the  special  meeting  of  the  club.  Shortly  after- 
ward Miss  Charlotte  had  left  the  cottage  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances. 

A few  minutes  only  after  the  departure  of  her 
father  and  Percy,  she  received  a letter,  which  ap- 
peared to  cause  her  the  most  violent  agitation.' 
She  said  to  Mrs.  Bowmore : 44  Mamma,  I must  see 
Captain  Bervie  for  a.few  minutes  in  private,  ofa  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  to  all  of  us.  He  is 
waiting  at  the  front  gate,  and  he  will  come  in  if 
I show  myself  at  the  hall  door.”  Upon,  this  Mrs. 
Bowmore  had  asked  for  an  explanation.  44  There 
is  no  time  for  explanation,”  was  the  only  answer 
she  received;  “I  ask  you  to  leave  me  for  five 
minutes  alone  with  the  captain.”  Mrs.  Bowmore, 
naturally  enough,  still  hesitated.  Charlotte  snatch- 
ed up  her  garden  hat,  and  declared  wildly  that 
she  would  go  out  to  Captain  Bervie,  if  she  was 
not  permitted  to  receive  him  at  home.  In  the 
face  of  this  declaration,  Mrs.  Bowmore  yielded, 
and  left  the  room. 

In  a minute  more  the  captain  was  in  the  cot- 
tage parlor.  Although  she  had  given  way  to  her 
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daughter,  Mrs.  Bowmore  was  not  disposed  to  trust 
her,  without  supervision,  in  the  society  of  & man 
whom  Charlotte  herself  had  reviled  as  a slanderer 
and  a false  friend.  She  took  up  her  position  in 
the  veranda  outside  the  parlor,  at  a safe  distance 
from  one  of  the  two  windows  of  the  room,  which 
had  been  left  partially  open  to  admit  the  fresh 
air.'  Here  she  waited  fehd  listened. 

The  conversation  was  for  some  time  carried  on 
in  whispers.  As  they  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cited, both  Charlotte  and  Bervie  ended  in  uncon- 
sciously raising  their  voices.  “ I swear  it  to  you 
on  my  faith  as  a Christian  I”  Mrs.  Bowmore  heard 
the  captain  say.  “ I declare  before  God  who 
hears  me  that  I am.  speaking  the  truth !”  And 
Charlotte  had  answered,  with  a burst  of  tears, 
“I  can’t  believe  you!  I daren’t  believe  you! 
Oh,  how  can  you  ask  me  to  do  such  a thing  ? 
Let  me  go ! let  me  go !”  Alarmed  at  those 
words,  Mre.  Bowmore  advanced  to  the  window, 
and  looked  in.  Bervie  had  put  Charlotte’s  arm 
in  hi*  arm,  and  was  trying  to  induce  her  to  leave 
the  parlor  with  him.  She  resisted,  and  implored 
him  to  release  her.  Mrs.  Bowmore  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  room  to  interfere,  when 
Bervie  suddenly  dropped  Charlotte’s  arm,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear.  She  started  as  she  heard 
the  words,  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  instantly 
made  up  her  mind.  “ Let  me  tell  my  mother 
where  I am  going,”  she  said, 41  and  I will  con- 
sent.” 44 Be  it  sol”  he  answered,  and  hurried 
her  out. 

Mrs.  Bowmore  re-entered  the  cottage  by  the 
adjoining  room,  and  met  them  in  the  passage. 
44  Remember  one  thing,”  Bervie  said,  before  Char-  J 
lotte  could  speak.  44 Every  minute  is  precious; 
the  fewest  words  are  the  best.” 

In  few  words,  Charlotte  spoke.  14 1 mftst  go  at 
once  to  Justice  Bervie’s  house.  Don’t  be  afraid, 
matamaM  I know  what  I am  about,  and  I know 
that  I am  right.” 

“Going  to  Justice  Bervie’s!”  cried  Mrs.  Bow- 
more, in  the  utmost  extremity  of  astonishment. 
“ What  will  your  father  say,  what  will  Percy  think, 
when  they  come  back  from  the  club  ?” 

■ “My  sister’s  carriage  is  waiting  for  me  close 
by,”  Bervie  answered.  44  It  is  entirely  at  Miss 
Charlotte's  disposal  She  can  easily  get  back,  if 
she  wishes  to  keep  her  visit  a secret,  before  Mr. 
Bowmore  and  Mr.  Linwood  return.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  door  as  he  spoke.  Char- 
lotte kissed  her  mother  tenderly,  and  followed 
him.  Mrs.  Bowmore  called  to  them  to  wait  44 1 
daren't  let  jou  go,”  she  said  to  her  daughter, 
“ without  your  father’s  leave !”  Charlotte  seem- 
ed not  to  hear,  the  captain  seemed  not  to  hear. 
They  ran  across  the  front  garden,  and  through 
the  gate — and  were  out  of  sight  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

More  than  two  hours  had  passed ; the  sun  had 
sunk  below  the  horixon,  and  still  there  were  no 
signs  of  Charlotte’s  return. 

Feeling  seriously  uneasy,  Mrs.  Bowmore  cross- 
ed the  room  to  ring  the  bell,  and  send  the  man- 
servant to  Justice  Bervie’s  house  to  hasten  her 
daughter’s  return.  As  she  approached  the  fire* 

^she  was  startled  by  a sound  of  stealthy 
eps  in  the  hall,  followed  by  a loud  noise  as 
of  some  heavy  object  that  had  dropped  on  the 
floor.  She  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  then  hur- 
ried to  the  door  of  the  parlor.  As  she  opened  it, 


the  footman  passed  her,  running  out,  apparently 
in  pursuit  of  somebody,  at  the  top  of  bis  speed. 
She  followed  him  as  rapidly  as  she  could,  out  of 
the  cottage,  and  across  the  little  front  garden,  to 
the  gate.  Arrived  in  the  road,  she  was  just  in 
time  to  see  him  vault  upon  the  luggage  board  at 
the  back  of  a post-chaise,  which  had  apparently 
passed  the  cottage,  and  drawn  up  a little  beyond 
it.  Peter  gained  the  board  just  as  the  postilion 
started  the  horses  on  the  way  to  London.  He 
saw  Mrs.  Bowmore  looking  at  him,  before  thfe 
carriage  had  greatly  increased  its  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  pointed,  with  an  insolent  nod  of 
his  head,  first  to  the  inside  of  the  vehicle,  and 
then  over  it  to  the  high-road ; Signing  to  her  that 
he  designed  to  accompany  the  person  in  the  posft- 
chaise  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Turning  to  go  back  to  the  cottage,  Mrs.  BoV- 
more  saw  her  own  bewilderment  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  female  servants,  who  had  follow- 
ed her  out. 

“ Who  can  Peter  be  after,  ma’am  ?”  asked  the 
cook.  44  Do  you  think  it’s  a thief  ?” 

The  house-maid  pointed  to  the  post-chaise, 
barely  visible  in  the  distance.  “ Simpleton !”  shfc 
said.  44  Do  thieves  travel  in  that  way  ? I wish 
my  master  had  come  back,”  she  proceeded,  speak- 
ing to  herself.  44  I’m  afraid  there’s  something 
wrong.” 

Mrs.  Bowmore,  returning  through  the  garden 
gate,  instantly  stopped  and  looked  at  the  woman. 

“What  makes  you  mention  your  master’s 
name,  Amelia,  when  you  fear  that  something  is 
wrong  ?”  she  asked. 

Amelia  changed  color,  and  looked  confused. 

“I  am  loath  to  alarm  you,  ma’am,” she  said, 
44  and  I can’t  rightly  see  what  it  is  my  duty  to 
da” 

Mrs.  Bowmore’s  heart  sank  within  her  under 
the  cruelest  of  all  terrors,  the  terror  of  something 
unknown.  “Don’t  keep  me  in  suspense,”  she 
said,  faintly.  44  Whatever  it  is,  let  me  know 
it” 

She  led  the  way  back  to  the  parlor.  Thfe 
house-maid  followed  her.  The  cook  (declining  to 
be  left  alone)  followed  the  house-maid. 

44  It  was  something  I heard  this  afternoon, 
ma’am,”  Amelia  began.  44  Cook  happened  to  be 
busy — ” 

The  cook  interposed : she  had  not  forgiven  the 
house-maid  for  calling  her  a simpleton.  44  No, 
Amelia!  If  you  must  bring  me  into  it — not 
busy.  Uneasy  in  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
soup.” 

44 1 don’t  know  that  your  mind  makes  much 
difference,”  Amelia  proceeded.  44  What  it  comes 
to  is  this — it  was  I,  and  not  you,  who  went  into 
the  kitchen-garden  for  the  vegetables.” 

“Not  by  my  wish, Heaven  knows!”  persisted 
the  cook. 

44  Leave  the  room !”  said  Mrs.  Bowmore.  Even 
her  patience  had  given  way  at  last 

The  cook  looked  as  if  she  declined  to  believe 
her  own  ears.  Mrs.  Bowmore  pointed  to  the 
door.  The  cook  said  44  Oh  ?”  accenting  it  as  a 
question.  Mrs.  Bowmore’s  finger  still  pointed. 
The  cook,  in  solemn  silence,  yielded  to  circum- 
stances, and  banged  the  door. 

44 1 was  getting  the  vegetables,  ma’am,”  Amelia 
resumed, 44  when  I heard  voices  on  the  other  sidb 
of  the  paling.  The  wood  is  so  old  that  one  can 
see  through  the  cracks  easy  enough.  I saw  my 
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master  and  Mr.  Linwood  and  Captain  Berne. 
The  captain  seemed  to  have  stopped  the  other 
two  on  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  field;  he 
stood,  as  it  might  be,  between  them  and  the  back 
way  to  the  house — and  he  spoke  severely,  that  he 
did  ! ‘ For  the  last  time,  Mr.  Bowmore,1  says  he, 

4 will  you  understand  that  you  are  in  danger,  and 
that  Mr.  Linwood  is  in  danger,  unless  you  both 
leave  this  neighborhood  to-night?’  My -master 
made  light  of  it.  ( For  the  last  time,1  says  he, 

4 will  you  refer  us  to  a proof  of  what  you  say,  and 
allow  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  ?’  4 1 have  told 
you  already,1  says  the  captain, 4 1 am  bound  by 
my  duty  toward  another  person  to  keep  what  I 
know  a secret1  4 Very  well,1  says  my  master, 4 1 
am  bound  by  my  duty  to  my  country.  -And  I tell 
you  this,1  says  he,  in  his  high  and  mighty  way, 

4 neither  government,  nor  the  spies  of  govern- 
ment, dare  touch  a hair  of  my  head : they  know 
it,  Sir,  for  the  head  of  the  people’s  friend  I1  The 
captain  lost  his  temper.  4 What  stuff  I1  says  he ; 

4 there’s  a government  spy  in  your  house  at  this 
moment,  disguised  as  your  footman.1  My  master 
looked  at  Mr.  Linwood,  and  burst  out  laughing 
4 Peter  a spy !’  says  he ; 4 poor  Peter ! You  won’t 
beat  that,  captain,  if  you  talk  till  doomsday.1  He 
turned  about  without  a word  more,  and  went 
home.  The  captain  caught  Mr.  Linwood  by  the 
arm,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  4 For  God’s 
sake,1  sayB  he, 4 don’t  follow  that  madman’s  ex- 
ample ! If  you  value  your  liberty,  if  you  hope  to 
become  Charlotte’s  husband,  consult  your  own 
.safety.  I can  give  you  a passport  Escape  to 
France,  and  wait  till  this  trouble  is  over.1  Mr. 
Linwood  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempera — Mr. 
Linwood  shook  him  off.  4 Charlotte’s  father  will 
soon  be  my  father,1  says  he ; 4 do  you  think  I will 
desert  him  ? My  friends  at  the  club  have  taken 
up  my  claim ; do  you  think  I will  forsake  them 
at  the  meeting  to-morrow  ? You  ask  me  to  be 
unworthy  of  Charlotte,  and  unworthy  of  my 
friends — you  insult  me  if  you  say  more.1  He 
whipped  round  on  his  heel,  and  followed  my  mas- 
ter. The  captain  lifted  his  hands  to  the  heavens, 
and  looked — I declare  it  turned  my  blood,  ma’am, . 
to  see  him.  If  there’s  truth  in  mortal  man,  it’s 
my  firm  belief — ■” 

What  the  house-maid’s  belief  was  remained 
unexpressed.  Before  she  could  gfet  to  her  next 
word,  a shriek  of  horror  from  the  hall  announced 
that  the  cook’s  powers  of  interruption  were  not 
exhausted  yet. 

Mistress  and  servant  both  hurried  out,  in  terror 
of  they  knew  not  what.  There  stood  the  cook, 
alone  in  the  hall,  confronting  the  stand  on  which 
the  overcoats  and  hats  of  the  men  of  the  family 
were  placed.  “Where’s  the  master’s  travelling 
coat  ?”  cried  the  cook,  staring  wildly  at  an  unoc- 
cupied peg.  “And  where’s  his  cap  to  match? 
Oh,  Lord,  he’s  off  in  the  post-chaise  I and  Peter’s 
after  him  l11 

Simpleton  as  she  was,  the  woman  (loitering 
about  the  hall)  had  blundered  on  a very  serious 
discovery.  Coat  and  cap — both  made  after  a for- 
eign pattern,  and  both  strikingly  remarkable  in 
form  and  color  to  English  eyes — had  unquestion- 
ably disappeared.  It  was  equally  certain  that 
they  were  well  known  to  Peter  as  the  coat  and 
cap  which  his  master  used  in  travelling.  Had 
Mr.  Bowmore  discovered  that  he  was  really  in 
danger?  Had  the  necessities  of  instant  flight 
only  allowed  him  time  enough  to  snatch  his  coat 


and  cap  out  of  the  hall  ? And  had  Peter  seen 
him  as  he  was  making  his  escape  to  the  post- 
chaise  ? The  cook’s  conclusion  answered  all  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative ; and  if  Captain  Ber- 
vie’s  words  of  warning  were  to  be  believed,  the 
cook’s  conclusion  for  once  was  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

Under  this  last  trial  of  her  fortitude,  Mrs.  Bow- 
more’s  feeble  reserves  of  endurance  completely 
gave  way.  The  poor  lady  turned  faint  and  giddv. 
Amelia  placed  her  on  a chair  in  the  hall,  and  told 
the  cook  to  open  the  frontdoor  and  let  in  the 
fresh  air.  The  cook  obeyed ; and  instantly  broke 
out  with  a second  terrific  scream,  announcing 
nothing  less  this  time  than  the  appearance  or 
Mr.  Bowmore  himself,  alive  and  hearty,  returning 
with  Percy  from  the  meeting  at  the  club  1 

The  inevitable  inquiries  and  explanations  fol- 
lowed. Fully  assured  as  he  had  declared  him- 
self to  be,  of  the  sanctity  of  his  person  (politically 
speaking),  Mr.  Bowmore  turned  pale,  neverthe- 
less, when  he  looked  at  the  unoccupied  peg  on 
his  clothes  stand.  Had  some  roan  unknown  per- 
sonated him  ? And  had  a post-chaise  been  hired 
to  lead  an  impending  pursuit  of  him  in  the  wrong 
direction  ? What  did  it  mean  ? Who  was  the 
friend  to  whose  services  he  was  indebted  ? As 
for  the  proceedings  of  Peter,  bat  one  interpreta- 
tion could  now  be  placed  on  them.  They  dis- 
tinctly justified  Captain  Benrie’s  assertion  that 
the  footman  was  a spy.  Mr.  Bowmore  thought 
of  the  captain’s  other  Assertion,  relating  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  making  his  escape,  and  look- 
ed at  Percy  in  silent  dismay,  and  turned  paler 
than  ever. 

Percy’s  thoughts,  diverted  for  the  moment  only 
from  the  lady  of  his  love,  returned  to  her  with 
renewed  fidelity.  44  Let  us  hear  what  Charlotte 
thinks  of  it,”  be  said.  44  Where  is  she  ?” 

Another  explanation  followed  this  (fuestion. 
Terrified  at  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  Per- 
cy, helplessly  ignorant  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  account  for  ner  daughter’s  absence,  Mrs.  Bow- 
more could  only  shed  tears  and  express  a devout 
trust  in  Providence.  Her  husband  looked  at  the 
new  misfortune  from  a political  point  of  view. 
He  sat  down,  and  slapped  his  forehead  theatric- 
ally with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  “Thus  far,19 
said  the  patriot,  44  my  political  assailants  have 
only  struck  at  me  through  the  newspapers.  No* 
they  strike  at  me  through  my  child !”  Percy  made 
no  speeches.  There  was  a look  in  his  eyea  which 
boded  ill  for  the  captain,  if  the  two  met  “lam 
going  to  fetch  her,”  was  all  he  said,  “ as  fast  ms 
a horse  can  carry  me.” 

He  hired  his  horse  at  an  inn  in  the  town,  and 
set  forth  for  Justice  Bervie’s  house  at  a gallop. 

During  Percy’s  absence,  Mr.  Bowmore  secured 
the  front  and  back  entrances  to  the  cottage  with 
his  own  hands.  These  first  precautions  taken, 
he  ascended  to  his  room  and  packed  his  travel- 
ling bag. 

44  Necessaries  for  my  use  in  prison,”  he  remark- 
ed. 44  The  blood-hounds  of  government  are  after 
me.”  44  Are  they  after  Percy  too  ?”  his  wife  ven- 
tured to  ask.  Mr.  Bowmore  looked  up  impatient- 
ly, and  cried, 44  Pooh !”  as  if  Percy  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. Mrs.  Bowmore  thought  otherwise:  the 
good  woman  privately  packed  a bag  for  Percy  in 
the  sanctuary  of  her  own  room. 

For  an  hour,  and  more  than  an  hour,  no  event 
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of  any  sort  occurred.  Mr.  Bowmore  stalked  op 
and  down  the  parlor,  meditating.  At  intervals, 
Ideas  of  flight  presented  themselves  attractively 
to  his  mind.  At  intervals,  ideas  of  the  speech 
that  he  had  prepared  for  the  public  meeting,  on 
the  next  day,  took  their  place.  “ If  I fly  to-night,” 
he  wisely  observed,  “ what  will  become  of  my 
speech  ? I will  not  fly  to-night ! Let  them  put 
me  in  prison — the  people  shall  hear  me  1” 

He  sat  down  and  crossed  his  arms  fiercely. 
As  he  looked  at  his  wife,  to  see  what  effect  he 
had  produced  on  her,  the  sound  of  heavy  carriage 
wheels  and  the  trampling  of  horses  penetrated 
to  the  parlor  from  the  garden  gate.  Mr.  Bow- 
more  started  to  his  feet,  with  every  appearance 
of  having  suddenly  altered  his  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion of  flight.  Just  as  he  reached  the  hall,  Per- 
cy’s voice  was  heard  at  the  front-door.  “Let 
me  in.  Instantly  I Instantly  1” 

Mrs.  Bowmore  drew  back  the  bolts  before  the 
servants  could  help  her.  44  Where  is  Charlotte  ?” 
she  cried,  seeing  Percy  alone  on  the  door-step. 

“ Gone !”  Percy  answered,  furiously.  44  Eloped 
to  Paris  with  Captain  Berviel  Read  her  own 
confession.  They  were  just  sending  a messen- 
ger with  it  when  I reached  the  house.” 

He  h added  a note  to  Mrs.  Bowmore,  and  turn- 
ed aside  to  speak  to  her  husband  while  she  read 
It  Charlotte  wrote  to  her  mother  very  briefly : 

44  Dearest  Mother, — I have  left  you  for  a few 
days.  Pray  don’t  be  alarmed  about  me,  and  pray 
don’t  think  ill  of  me.  Every  thing  shall  be  ex- 
plained on  my  return.  I am  under  the  most 
careful  protection— and  I have  a lady  for  my 
companion  on  the  journey.  I will  write  again 
from  Paris.  Your  loving  daughter, 

44  Charlotte.” 

Percy  took  Mr.  Bowmore  by  the  arm*  and 
pointed  to  a carriage  and  four  horses  waiting  at 
the  garden  gate.  “Do  you  oome  with  me,  and 
beck  me  with  your  authority  as  her  father  ?”  he 
asked,  briefly  and  sternly.  44  Or  do  you  leave  me 
to  go  alone?” 

Mr.  Bowmore  was  famous  among  his  admirers 
for  his  44  happy  replies.”  He  made  one  now. 

44 1 am  not  Brutus,”  he  said.  44 1 am  only  Bow- 
more. My  daughter  before  every  thing.  Fetch 
my  travelling  bag.” 

While  the  travellers’  bags  were  being  placed 
in  the  chaise,  Mr.  Bowmore  was  struck  by  an 
idea.  He  produced  from  his  coat  pocket  a roll 
of  many  papers,  thickly  covered  with  writing. 
On  the  blank  leaf  in  which  they  were  tied  up  he 
wrote,  in  the  largest  letters : 44  Frightful  domes- 
tic calamity!  Vice-President  Bowmore  obliged 
to  leave  England  1 Welfare  of  a beloved  daugh- 
ter ! His  speech  will  be  read  at  the  meeting  by 
President  Joskin  of  the  Club.  (Private  to  Job- 
kin : Have  these  lines  printed,  and  posted  every 
where.  And,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  drop  your 
voice  at  the  ends  of  the  sentences.)” 

He  threw  down  the  pen,  and  embraced  Mrs. 
Bowmore  in  the  most  summary  manner.  The 
poor  woman  was  ordered  to  send  the  roll  of  pa- 
per to  the  club,  without  a word  to  comfort  and 
sustain  her  from  her  husband’s  lips.  Percy 
spoke  to  her  hopefully  and  kindly  as  he  kissed 
her  cheek  at  parting.  In  another  moment  lover 
and  father  had  started  on  the  first  stage  from 
Hartford  to  Dover. 


CHAPTER,!.— PURSUIT  AND  DISCOVERT. 

Feeling  himself  hurried  away  from  all  possi- 
ble pursuit  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry 
him,  Mr.  Bowmore  had  leisure  to  criticise  Percy’s 
conduct  from  his  own  purely  selfish  point  of 
view. 

44  If  you  had  listened  to  my  advice,”  he  said, 

44  or  if  you  had  only  suffered  yourself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  my  daughter  (who  inherits  my  unerr- 
ing instincts),  you  would  have  treated  that  man 
Bervie  like  the  hypocrite  and  villain  that  he  is. 
But  no  1 you  trust  to  your  own  crude  impressions. 
Having  given  him  your  hand  after  the  duel  II 
would  have  given  him  the  contents  of  my  pistol !), 
you  hesitated  to  withdraw  it  again  when  that 
slanderer  appealed  to  your  friendship  not  to  cast 
him  off.  Now -you  see  the  consequence  1” 

44  Wait  till  we  get  to  Paris.”  All  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Percy’s  travelling  companion  failed  to  ex- 
tract from  him  any  other  answer  than  that 

Foiled  so  far,  Mr.  Bowmore  began  to  start  dif- 
ficulties next  Had  they  money  enough  for  the 
journey?  Percy  touched  his  pocket,  and  an- 
swered, shortly, 44  Plenty.”  Had  they  passports  ? 
Percy  sullenly  showed  a letter.  “There  is  the 
necessary  voucher  from  a magistrate,”  he  said. 

44  The  consul  at  Dover  will  give  us  our  passports. 
Mind  this !”  be  added,  in  warning  tones : 44 1 have 
pledged  my  word  of  honor  to  Justice  Bervie  that 
we  have  no  political  object  in  view  in  travelling 
to  France.  Keep  your  politics  to  yourself  an  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.” 

Mr.  Bowmore  listened  in  blank  amazement 
Charlotte’s  lover  was  appearing  in  a new  charac- 
ter— the  character  of  a man  who  was  actuary 
losing  his  respect  for  Charlotte’s  father ! 

It  was  useless  to  talk  to  him.  He  deliberately 
checked  any  further  attempts  at  conversation,  by 
leaning  back  in  the  carriage  and  closing  his  eyes. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Bowmore’s  own  language  and 
conduct  were  insensibly  producing  the  salutary  im* 
pression  on  Percy’s  mind  which  Bervie  had  vain- 
ly tried  to  convey  under  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing Charlotte’s  influence  against  him.  Through- 
out the  journey,  Percy  did  exactly  what  Bervie 
had  once  entreated  him  to  do— he  kept  Mr.  Bow- 
more at  a distance. 

At  every  stage,  they  inquired  after  the  fugi% 
tives.  At  every  stage,  they  were  answered  by  a 
more  or  less  intelligible  description  of  Bervie  and 
Charlotte,  and  of  the  young  lady  who  accompa- 
nied them.  No  disguise  had  been  attempted ; no 
person  had  in  any  case  been  bribed  to  conceal 
the  truth. 

When  the  first  tumult  of  his  emotions  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  this  strange  circumstance 
associated  itself  in  Percy’s  mind  with  the  equally 
unaccountable  conduct  of  Justice  Bervie  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Manor-House.  The  old  gentleman 
met  his  visitor  in  the  hall,  without  expressing,  and 
apparently  without  feeling,  any  indignation  at  his 
son’s  conduct  It  was  even  useless  to  appeal  to 
him  for  information.  He  only  said, 44 1 am  not  in 
Arthur’s  confidence ; he  is  of  age,  and  my  daugh- 
ter is  of  age — I have  no  claim  to  control  them. 

I believe  they  have  taken  Miss  Bowmore  to  Paris ; 
and  that  is  all  I know  about  it”  He  had  shown 
the  same  denBe  insensibility  in  giving  his  official 
voucher  for  the  passports.  Percy  had  only  to 
satisfy  him  on  the  question  of  politics,  and  the 
document  was  drawn  out  as  a matter  of  course. 
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Such  had  been  the  father's  behavior;  and  the  reading  a newspaper.  Before  the  first  furious 
conduct  of  the  son  now  exhibited  the  same  shame-  words  had  escaped  Percy’s  lips,  Berne  silenced 
less  composure.  To  what  conclusion  did  this  dis-  him  by  pointing  to  a closed  door  on  the  right  of 
covery  point  ? Over  and  over  again  Percy  asked  the  fire-place.  “ She  is  there,”  he  said  ; 44  speak 
himself  that  question,  and  over  and  over  again  he  quietly,  or  you  may  frighten  her.  I know  what 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  answer  it  in  despair.  you  are  going  to  say,”  he  added,  as  Percy  stepped 
They  reached  Dover  at  two  o’clock  in  the  mom-  nearer  to  him,  determined  to  be  heard.  44  Will  you 
Ing.  give  me  a minute  to  speak  in  my  own  defense, 

At  the  pier  head  they  found  a coast-guardsman  and  then  decide  whether  I am  the  greatest  scoun- 
on  duty,  and  more  information.  In  1817  the  com-  drel  living,  or  the  best  friend  you  ever  had  ?” 
munication  with’  France  was  still  by  sailing  ves-  He  put  the  question,  earnestly  and  kindly,  with 
sels.  Arriving  long  after  the  departure  of  the  something  that  was  at  once  grave  and  tender  in 
regular  packet,  Bervie  had  hired  a lugger,  and  his  look  and  manner.  The  extraordinary  corn- 
had  sailed  with  the  two  ladies  for  Calais,  having  posure  with  which  he  acted  and  spoke  had  its 
0 fresh  breeze  in  his  favor.  Percy’s  first  angry  tranquillizing  influence  over  Percy.  For  the  mo- 
impulse  was  to  follow  him  instantly.  The  next  ment,  at  least,  he  felt  himself  surprised  into  giv- 
moment  he  remembered  the  insurmountable  ob-  ing  Bervie  a hearing. 

stacle  of  the  passports.  The  consul  would  cer-  44 1 will  tell  you  first  what  I have  done,”  Ber^ 
tainly  not  grant  those  essentially  necessary  doc-  vie  proceeded,  44  and  next  why  I did  it  For 
uments  at  two  in  the  morning  1 The  only  alter-  reasons  presently  to  be  mentioned,  I have  taken 
native  was  to  wait  for  the  regular  packet,  which  it  on  myself,  Mr.  Linwood,  to  make  an  alteration 
sailed  some  hours  later — between  eight  and  nine  in  your  wedding  arrangements.  Instead  of  be- 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  In  this  case,  they  might  ing  married  at  Dartford  Church,  you  will  be  mar- 
apply  for  their  passports  before  the  regular  office  ricd  (if  you  see  no  objection)  at  the  chapel  of  the 
hours,  if  they  explained  the  circumstances,  backed  Embassy  in  Paris,  by  my  old  college  friend  the 
by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate’s  letter.  chaplain.” 

Mr.  Bow  more  followed  Percy  to  the  nearest  inn  This  was  too  much  for  Percy’s  self-controL 
that  was  open,  with  sublime  .indifference  to  the  44  Your  audacity  is  beyond  belief!”  he  broke  outi 
delays  and  difficulties  of  the  journey.  He  order-  44  Even  granting  that  you  speak  the  truth,  bow 
ed  refreshments  with  the  air  of  a man  who  was  dare  you  interfere  in  my  affairs  without  my  per- 
performing  a melancholy  duty  to  himself  in  the  mission  ?” 

name*  of  humanity.  44  When  I think  of  my  Bervie  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  44  One 
speech,”  he  said,  at  supper, 44  my  heart  bleeds  for  minute’s  hearing  isn’t  much  to  ask,”  he  said, 
the  people.  In  a few  hours  more,  they  will  as-  44  Take  that  cane  in  the  corner,  and  treat  me  as 
semble  in  their  thousands,  eager  to  hear  me.  And  you  would  treat  a dog  that  had  bitten  you,  if  I 
what  will  they  see  ? Joskin  in  my  place  l Joskin  don’t  make  you  alter  your  opinion  of  me  in  one 
with  a manuscript  in  his  hand  1 Joskin  who  drops  minute  more  by  the  clock  1” 
his  voice  at  the  ends  of  his  sentences ! I will  Percy  hesitated.  Mr.  Bowmore  seized  the  op- 
never  forgive  Charlotte.  Waiter,  another  glass  portunity  of  making  himself  heard, 
of  brandy  and  water.”  44  This  is  all  very  well,  Captain  Bervie,”  he  be- 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  passports,  gan.  44  But  I,  for  one,  object,  under  any  cinrum- 
the  travellers  were  troubled  by  no  further  diffi-  stances,  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a trick.” 
cutties.  After  an  unusually  quick  passage  across  44  You  are  the  victim  of  your  own  obstinate  re- 
the  Channel,  they  continued  their  journey  by  post  fusal  to  profit  by  a plain  warning,”  Bervie  re- 
as  far  as  Amiens,  and  reached  that  city  in  time  joined.  44  At  the  eleventh  hour  I entreated  you, 
to  take  their  places  by  the  diligence  to  Paris.  and  I entreated  Mr.  Linwood,  to  provide  for  your 
Arriving  in  Paris  on  the  8d  of  April,  they  en-  own  safety — and  I spoke  in  vain.” 
countered  another  incomprehensible  proceeding  Percy’s  patience  gave  way  once  more.  44  Your 
/on  the  part  of  Captain  Bervie.  minute  by  the  clock  is  passing,”  he  interposed ; 

Among  the  persons  assembled  in  the  yard  to  44  and  you  have  said  nothing  to  justify  yourself 
see  the  arrival  of  the  diligence,  was  a man  with  yet.” 

a morsel  of  paper  in  his  hand,  evidently  on  the  44  Very  well  put !”  Mr.  Bowmore  chimed  in. 
look-out  for  some  person  whom  he  expected  to  44  Come  to  the  point,  Sir  1 My  daughter’s  reputa- 
discover  among  the  travellers.  After  consulting  tion  is  in  question.” 

his  bit  of  paper,  he  looked  with  steady  attention  44  Miss  Bow  more’s  reputation  is  not  in  question 
at  Percy  and  Mr. 'Bowmore,  and  suddenly  ap-  for  a single  instant,”  Bervie  answered.  44  My 
proached  them.  44  If  you  wish  to  see  the  cap-  sister  has  been  the  companion  of  her  journey 
tain,”  he  said,  in  broken  English, 44  you  will  find  from  first  to  last.” 

him  at  that  hotel.”  He  handed  a printed  card  to  44  Journey  ?”  Mr.  Bowmore  repeated,  indignant- 

Percy,  and  disappeared  among  the  crowd  before  ly.  44 1 want  to  know,  Sir,  what  the  journey 
it  was  possible  to  question  him.  means.  As  an  outraged  father,  I ask  one  plain 

Even  Mr.  Bowmore  gave  way  to  human  weak-  question.  Why  did  you  run  away  with  my 
ness,  and  condescended  to  feel  astonished  in  the  daughter  ?” 

face  of  such  an  event  as  this..  44  What  next?”  he  Instead  of  answering  the  44  outraged  father,” 
exclaimed.  Bervie  took  two  slips  of  paper  from  his  pocket, 

44  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  hotel,”  said  Percy,  and  handed  them  to  Percy  with  a smile. 

In  half  an  hour  more  they  had  got  to  the  44 1 ran  away  with  the  bride,”  he  said,  coolly, 
hotel  44  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  you  and  Mr.  Bow- 

Percy  pushed  aside  the  waiter,  as  soon  as  he  more  would  run  after  me.  If  I had  not  forced 
saw  the  door  before  him,  and  burst  into  the  you  both  to  follow  me  out  of  England  on  the 
room.  1st  of  April,  you  would . have  been  made  state 

. The  captain  was  alone,  sitting  by  the  window  prisoners  on  the  2d.  Those  .slips  of  paper  are 
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copies  of  the  warrants  which  my  father’s  duty 
compelled  him  to  issue  for  (the  arrest  of  Percy 
Linwood  and  Orlando  Bowmore !’  I may  divulge 
the  secret  now — warrants  are  waste  paper  here. 
Don't  speak,  Percy ! the  minute  isn't  quite  at  an 
end  yet  Answer  me  one  question,  and  I have 
done.  I vowed  I would  be  worthy  of  your  gen- 
erosity on  the  day  when  you  spared  my  life. 
Have  I kept  my  word  ?" 

For  once  there  was  an  Englishman  who  was 
not  contented  to  express  the  noblest  emotions 
that  humanity  can  feel  by  the  commonplace  cere- 
mony of  shaking  hands.  Percy's  heart  overflowed. 
In  an  outburst  of  unutterable  gratitude,  he  threw 
himself  on  Bervie's  breast  As  brothers  the  two 
men  embraced.  As  brothers  they  loved  and  trust- 
ed one  another  from  that  day  forth. 

The  door  of  the  room  on  the  right  was  softly 
opened  from  within.  A charming  face — the  dark 
eyes  bright  with  happy  tears,  the  rosy  lips  just 
opening  into  a smile — peeped  into  the  room.  A 
low,  sweet  voice,  with  an  under-note  of  trembling 
in  it,  made  this  modest  protest  in  the  form  of  an 
inquiry: 

“ When  you  have  quite  done  with  him,  Percy, 
perhaps  you  may  have  something  to  say  to  us  ?” 


LAST  WORDS. 

L 

Thx  letter  which  Charlotte  wrote  to  her  moth- 
er, on  the  day  of  Percy's  arrival  in  Paris,  contains 
certain  facts  which  may  be  reproduced  with  ad- 
vantage at  the  close  of  the  story. 

Failing  to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  his  dar- 
ing stratagem  on  any  other  terms,  Bervie  had 
taken  Charlotte  to  his  father,  and  had  prevailed 
upon  the  justice  to  run  the  risk  of  trusting  her 
with  the  secret  of  the  coming  arrests.  Having 
first  promised  to  respect  the  confidence  placed  in 
her  until  the  2d  of  April  was  over  and  past,  she 
had  no  choice  left,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  but 
to  let  her  father  and  her  lover  go  to  prison,  or  to 
take  her  place  with  Captain  Bertfe  and  his  sister 
in  the  travelling  carriage. 

The  person  whose  daring  and  dexterity  had 
drawn  the  spy  away  in  the  wrong  direction,  ex- 
actly at  the  time  when  his  absence  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  was  no  other  than  Major  Much. 
That  old  campaigner,  being  a guest  at  the  Manor- 
House  when  Charlotte  arrived,  and  hearing  that 
the  false  footman  was  the  one  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  dear  Arthur's  success,  hit  on  the  idea 
of  personating  Mr.  Bowmore.  They  were  both  of 
the  same  height  and  build.  Dressed  in  the  pa- 
triot's travelling  coat  and  cap,  the  back*  view  of 
Major  Much  (presented  to  Peter  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  noise  had  brought  the  spy  up  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  hall)  would  have  deceived  anybody. 
At  every  stage  on  the  way  to  London,  the  major 
was  as  careful  to  lie  back  like  a sleeper,  with 
his  handkerchief  over  his  face,  as  Peter  was  to 
look  in  at  the  carriage  window  and  make  sure 
that  his  victim  was  inside.  Arrived  at  his  own 
lodgings,  the  old  soldier  rushed  in,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  in  admirable  imitation  of  a man 
who  was  afraid  to  be  seen.  Keeping  watch 
himself  over  the  house,  Peter  sent  for  assistance 
to  his  superior  officer  by  the  first  unemployed 
man  who  would  carry  his  letter.  As  soon  as  the 


church  clock,  striking  midnight,  announced  that 
the  second  day  of  April  had  lawfully  begun,  he 
and  his  assistants  entered  the  house  with  their 
warrant,  encountering  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door.  The  firtft 
person  whom  they  discovered  was  Major  Much, 
smoking  his  pipe,  in  his  own  character,  and  deny- 
ing all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bowmore's  whereabouts 
with  such  a judiciously  assumed  expression  of 
confusion  that  Peter  and  his  men  wasted  hours 
in  searching  the  house  and  interrogating  the  in- 
mates from  the  kitchens  to  the  garrets.  By  the 
time  the  spy  had  arrived  at  his  first  suspicion  that 
he  might  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  had  made 
his  way  back  to  Dartford  by  the  morning  coach, 
Percy  and  Mr.  Bowmore  were  eating  their  break- 
fast at  Dessein's  Hotel  in  Calais. 

Having  relieved  her  mother’s  anxiety  so  far, 
Charlotte  touched  next  on  the  subject  of  her  mart 
riage. 

“ Miss  Bervie  will  be  my  bride-maid,"  she 
wrote,  “ and  our  dear  captain  will  be  Percy's 
‘best  man,*  and  papa  will  ‘give  me  away,’  of 
course.  But.  nothing  can  be  done  without  you. 
An  experienced  courier  has  received  Percy’s  in- 
structions  to  escort  you  to  Paris.  You  must 
come  here,  dearest  mother,  not  only  for  my  sake, 
but  for  your  own  sake  too.  Neither  Percy  nor 
papa  can  return  to  England,  and  your  being  left 
alone  at  Dartford  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Be- 
sides, you  will  help  to  quiet  papa's  mind.  Do 
what  we  can  to  pacify  him,  he  persists  in  being 
angry  with  Captain  Bervie.  When  I remind  him 
that  he  would  have  been  put  into  prison  if  the 
captain  had  not  saved  him,  he  smiles  sorrowful- 
ly. * I might  have  reconciled  my  mind  to  a pris- 
on,' he  says ; ‘ but  what  I can  not  endure  is  being 
made  the  victim  of  a trick !' " 

With  this  domestic  anecdote,  and  with  sundry 
instructions  relating  to  the  packing  of  dresses, 
the  letter  reached  its  end. 

A fortnight  later,  the  marriage  took  place.  The 
persons  immediately  interested  were  the  only  per- 
sons present.  At  the  little  breakfast  afterward, 
4fr.  Bowmore  insisted  on  making  a speech  to  a 
select  tfudience  of  five,  namely,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  chaplain,  the  captain,  and  Mrs. 
Bowmore.  But  what  does  a small  audience  mat- 
ter ? The  English  frenzy  for  making  speeches 
is  not  to  be  cooled  by  such  a trifle  as  that.  At 
the  end  of  the  world  the  expiring  forces  of  Na- 
ture will  hear  a dreadful  voice— the  voice  of  the 
last  Englishman  making  the  last  speech.  Mr. 
Bowmore  spoke  for  half  an  hour.  Subject  of 
the  discourse : How  can  I be  most  useful  to  my 
country  at  the  present  crisis  ? > As  an  exile  on  the 
Continent,  or  as  a martyr  in  piison  ? Answer  to 
the  question : “ My  friends,  let  us  leave  it  to  time." 

Percy  wisely  made  his  honey -moon  a long  one : 
he  determined  to  be  quite  sure  of  his  superior 
influence  over  his  wife  before  he  trusted  her 
within  reach  of  her  father  again.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowmore  accompanied  Captain  Bervie,  on  his 
way  back  to  England,  as  far  as  Boulogne.  In 
that  pleasant  town  the  banished  patriot  set  up 
his  tent.  It  was  a cheaper  place  to  live  in  than 
Paris ; and  it  was  conveniently  close  to  England, 
when  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
be  exile  or  martyr.  In  the  end,  the  course  of 
events  settled  that  question  for  him.  Mr.  Bow- 
more returned  to  England  with  the  return  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus*  Act. 
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The  years  passed.  Percy  and  Charlotte  {judged 
from  the  romantic  point  of  view)  became  two  per- 
fectly  uninteresting  married  people.  Berne  (al- 
ways remaining  a bachelor)  rose  steadily  in  his 
profession  through  the  higher  grades  of  military 
rank.  Mr.  Bowmore,  wisely  overlooked  by  a new 
government,  sank  back  again  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  shrewd  minister  would  never  have 
assisted  him  to  emerge.  The  one  subject  of  in- 
terest left  among  the  persons  of  this  little  drama 
was  now  represented  by  Doctor  Lagarde.  Thus 
far  not  a trace  had  been  discovered  of  the  French 
physician  who  had  so  strangely  associated  the 
visions  of  his  magnetic  sleep  with  the  destinies 
of  the  two  men  who  bad  consulted  him. 

Steadfastly  maintaining  his  own  opinion  of  the 
prediction  and  the  fulfillment,  Bervie  persisted 
in  believing  that  he  and  Lagarde  (or  Percy  and 
Lagarde)  were  yet  destined  to  meet  and  re- 
sume the  unfinished  consultation  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken  off.  Persons  happy 
in  the  possession  of  “ sound  common-sense,11  who 
declared  the  prediction  to  be  skilled  guess-work, 
and  the  fulfillment  manifest  coincidence— other 
persons,  whose  minds  halted  midway  between 
the  mystic  and  the  rational  view,  and  who  set  up 
a theory  of  “ thought-reading11  as  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem — agreed,  nevertheless,  in  rid- 
iculing the  idea  of  finding  Doctor  Lagarde  as 
closely  akin  to  that  other  celebrated  idea  of  find- 
ing the  needle  in  the  bottle  of  hay.  But  Bervie’s 
obstinacy  was  proverbial.  Nothing  shook  his 
confidence  in  his  own  convictions. 

More  than  thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
consultation  at  the  doctor's  lodgings,  when  Ber- 
vie went  to  Paris  to  spend  a summer  holiday 
with  his  friend  the  chaplain  to  the  English  Em- 
bassy. His  last  words  to  Percy  and  Charlotte 
when  he  took  his  leave  were,  “ Suppose  I meet 
with  Doctor  Lagarde  ?” 


It  was  then  the  year  I860.  Bervie  arrived  at 
his  friend's  rooms  on  the  24th  of  July.  On  the 
27th  of  the  month  the  famous  revolution  broke 
out  which  dethroned  Charles  the  Tenth  in  three 
days. 

On  the  second  day  Bervie  and  his  host  ventured 
into  the  streets,  watching  the  revolution  (like  oth- 
er reckless  Englishmen)  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
In  the  confusion  around  them,  they  were  separated 
from  each  other.  Bervie,  searching  for  his  com- 
panion, found  his  progress  stopped  by  a barri- 
cade, which  had  been  desperately  attacked  and 
desperately  defended.  Men  in  blouses  and  men 
in  uniforms  lay  dead  or  dying  together.  The  tri- 
colored flag  waved  over  them  in  token  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  people.  Bervie  had  just  revived  a 
poor  wretch  with  a drink  from  an  overthrown 
bowl  of  water  which  still  had  a few  drops  left  in 
it,  when  he  felt  a hand  laid  on  his  shoulder  from 
behind.  He  turned  and  discovered  a National 
Guard,  who  had  been  watching  his  charitable  ac- 
tion. “ Give  a hand  to  that  poor  fellow,11  said 
the  citizen ; “ he  wants  some  one  to  help  him.” 
He  looked,  as  he  spoke,  at  a workman  standing 
near,  grimed  with  blood  and  gunpowder.  The  tears 
were  rolling  down  the  man's  cheeks.  “I  can’t 
see  my  way,  Sir,  for  crying,11  he  said.  “Help 
me  to  carry  that  sad  burden  into  the  next 
street.”  He  pointed  to  a rude  wooden  litter  on 
which  lay  a dead  or  wounded  man,  his  face  and 
breast’ covered  with  an  old  cloak.  “ There  is  the 
best  friend  the  people  ever  had,”  the  workman 
said.  “ He  cured  us,  comforted  us,  respected  us, 
loved  us — and  there  he  lies,  shot  dead  while  he 
was  binding  up  the  wounds  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike !” 

“ Whoever  he  is,  he  has  died  nobly,”  Bervie  an- 
swered. “ May  I look  at  him  ?” 

The  workman  signed  that  he  might  look. 

Bervie  lifted  the  cloak — and  met  with  Doctor 
Lagarde  once  more. 

THX  XKD. 


f&itor'fl  CiiBt]  Cjwir. 


IT  is  thirty  years  ago,  at  an  American  celebra- 
tion of  Washington’s  Birthday  in  Rome,  that 
the  Easy  Chair  first  saw  Fletcher  Harper.  He 
was  in  the  full  prime  of  his  vigor,  and  “ a notice- 
able man,”  of  sturdy  form  and  strong  features, 
ruddy  in  complexion,  with  sandy  or  light  chest- 
nut hair,  quiet  and  modest  in  manner,  and  alto- 
gether giving  an  impression  of  great  sweetness 
and  force  of  nature  and  character.  He  listened 
gravely  and  closely  to  all  that  was  said  by  the 
orators  after  dinner,  and  when  he  was  pleased, 
with  equal  gravity  applauded  the  speaker.  He 
looked  very  much  as  in  the  masterly  portrait  that 
Elliott  painted  of  him  a few  years  later,  and  he 
had  a curious  charm  of  reserved  manliness  and 
modesty,  which  was  but  deepened  by  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  He  returned  to  his  home 
and  business  soon  afterward,  and  after  due  de- 
liberation by  the  house,  this  Magazine  was  issued 
in  1850. 

The  most  successful  American  magazine  of 
high  claims  at  that  time  was  Graham'*,  There 
was  also  Godeif*  Lady**  Book , which  was  very 
popular ; and  the  International  Magazine  appear- 


ed at  about  the  same  time  with  Harper1 * Monthly, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  one 
of  the  busiest  liUbrateur*  of  that  time.  Yet  while 
Oodey  had  a large  and  profitable  circulation,  and 
Graham  was  a respectable  periodical,  something 
very  different  from  either  was  plainly  practica- 
ble, if  all  the  conditions  of  success  were  fully 
comprehended.  The  Harpers  saw  an  immense 
reacting  public  in  a country  of  cheap  literature, 
and  an  immense  material  at  their  disposition  in 
England,  more  various  and  attractive  than  the 
home  supply,  and  they  resolved  to  bring  the  two 
together.  They  proposed  to  lay  under  contribu- 
tion the  entire  mass  of  the  current  periodical  lit- 
erature of  the  time,  including  the  stories  of  the 
most  eminent  novelists,  the  papers  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  essayists,  sketches  and  articles 
dealing  with  every  aspect  of  society,  morals,  gen- 
eral politics,  art,  and  literature.  u Periodicals,” 
said  the  preface  of  the  Magazine , called  “A  Word 
at  the  Start” — “periodicals  enlist  and  absorb 
much  of  the  literary  talent,  the  creative  genius, 
the  scholarly  accomplishment,  of  the  present  age. 
The  best  writers  in  all  departments  and  in  every 
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nation  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the  reviews, 
magazines,  or  newspapers  of  the  day.”  LtttdV s 
Luring  Age  was  a periodical  of  repute,  which  se- 
lected from  the  English  supply  some  of  the  more 
striking  articles  as  they  appeared.  But  it  was  a 
thin  issue  not  of  great  circulation.  The  plan  of 
the  new  magazine  contemplated  a periodical  lar- 
ger than  any  then  published,  filled  with  the  choio- 
est  selections  of  every  kind,  and  conducted  with 
the  largest  resources  of  capital  and  of  business 
connections,  sagacity,  and  energy. 

Fletcher  Harper  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  firm,  and  in  the  distribution  of  duties  the 
active  oversight  of  the  new  enterprise  fell  upon 
him.  He  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  all 
the  force  of  his  nature  and  all  his  shrewd  prac- 
tical energy.  The  older  compositors — for  it  is 
the  praise  of  the  house  that,  by  liberality  and 
mutual  confidence,  it  has  retained  the  services 
of  many  men  during  their  lives — recall  the  ex- 
citement and  the  interest  of  preparing  the  early 
issues  of  the  Monthly . Fletcher,  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  case  as  a practical  printer,  brought 
oopy  into  the  composing-room,  and  often  remain- 
ed busy  with  the  rest,  supervising  and  arranging, 
until  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Hen- 
ry J.  Raymond,  the  first  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  selected  as  the  editor  of  the  Maga- 
zine. It  was  a happy  selection,  for  he  had  the 
faculty  and  the  habit  of  constant  and  untiring 
labor,  and  he  had  the  instinct  of  popular  success 
in  the  conduct  of  a periodical.  He  entered  fully 
and  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking. 
Glancing  over  all  the  foreign  magazines,  reviews, 
and  journals  as  they  arrived,  his  quick  eye  seized 
the  material  that  he  wanted,  and  that  satisfied 
the  claim  and  promise  of  the  Magazine.  But 
his  post  required  a familiarity  with  the  details 
of  current  literature  every  where,  which  a man 
of  other  employments  and  interests  such  as  his 
could  hardly  be  expected  fully  to  acquire,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  amusing  incidents  some- 
times occurred.  In  those  days  there  was  a free 
exchange  of  selections  aeross  the  sea.  The  pe- 
riodicals on  each  side  appropriated  whatever  they 
found  most  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  so  it 
once  happened  that  Editor  Raymond,  finding  in 
a foreign  magazine  a serviceable  article,  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own  magazine  columns,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  of  American  origin,  and  had 
been  appropriated  in  England  from  its  original 
source  here.  But  such  incidents  were  very  in- 
frequent, for  Mr.  Raymond  was  very  wary. 

The  first  number  of  the  Magazine  was  issued 
for  June,  1850,  when  Fletcher  Harper  was  forty- 
five  years  old.  Its  general  typographical  appear- 
ance was  much  what  it  is  now.  But  there  was 
one  essential  difference.  There  were  no  illustra- 
tions, for  the  few  wood-cuts  of  fashion  and  one 
or  two  heads  can  not  be  called  illustrations. 
There  is  this  difference  in  the  early  numbers, 
that  the  source  from  which  the  selections,  were 
taken  is  stated,  as  the  selections  themselves  were 
usually  anonymous.  The  argument  for  the  sub- 
sequent abandonment  of  this  practice  was  shrewd 
and  ingenious.  The  attraction  of  a magazine  to 
the  general  reader  is  greater  if  the  contents  have 
the  air  of  being — what,  in  fact,  they  really  are  for 
him — then  and  there  first  published.  They  have 
a freshness  which  is  destroyed  by  the  appearance 
of  transfer.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  place  and 
time  of  prior  publication  of  desirable  articles 


were  not  evidently  necessary  for  their  full  com- 
prehension and  enjoyment,  it  was  felt  that  the 
gain  for  the  reader  would  be  greater  if  there  were 
no  allusion  to  such  publication.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  deceit,  as  the  reader  was  fairly  warned 
that  the  selections  would  be  made  in  every  quar- 
ter. Moreover,  the  whole  enterprise  proceeded 
under  existing  laws.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can law  recognized  no  original  and  absolute  right 
of  property  even  for  the  author  in  literary  pro- 
ductions, and  only  a very  brief,  limited,  and  local 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  advantages.  The 
sole  protection  of  the  author  in  his  limited  privi- 
lege was  the  local  law  of  his  country.  All  his 
contracts  were  made  with  that  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  publisher.  The  English  anon- 
ymous author  gained  nothing  by  the  republica- 
tion of  his  article  abroad,  and  his  publisher  could 
not  justly  demand  that  the  name  of  his  periodical 
should  be  quoted  by  the  foreign  publisher  as  the 
source  of  the  article,  for  he  had  made  his  con- 
tract on  the  basis  of  his  own  circulation.  To  ad- 
vertise his  periodical  gratuitously  by  naming  it 
would  be  to  give  him  an  advantage  derived  from 
the  author,  yet  for  which  he  had  paid  the  author 
nothing.  When,  however,  the  author’s  name  ap- 
peared, it  appeared  also  in  the  republication  of 
his  article,  and  by  this  foreign  testimony  to  his 
value  as  a writer  the  author  was  enabled  to  make 
better  terms  with  the  publisher  under  the  local 
law  to  which  both  were  subject.  The  plan  of 
the  Magazine  contemplated  also  the  payment  to 
foreign  authors  for  advance  sheets  of  their  works. 

The  prosperous  result  of  the  issue  of  Hamper's 
Monthly  Magazine  has  been  often  recorded.  Its 
indirect  consequences,  however,  have  been  as  oft- 
en overlooked.  It  led  directly  to  a remarkable 
development  and  encouragement  of  native  liter-  • 
ary  talent.  This  it  did  in  two  ways : the  sudden 
and  general  diffusion  of  bright  and  attractive  cur- 
rent literature  fostered  the  taste  and  the  demand 
for  such  literature,  and  the  success  of  the  Maga- 
zine suggested  that  similar  success  probably  await- 
ed other  magazines  which  should  supply  the  in- 
oqeasing  demand  in  other  ways.  Harper's  Montldy 
appeared,  as  we  said,  in  June,  1860.  Putnam's 
Monthly  followed  in  January,  1853,  and  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  m November,  1857.  • Putnam  took 
advantage  of  the  increased  interest  and  profitable 
promise  in  periodical  ventures  to  appeal  directly  * 
to  American  writers.  And  its  success  in  raising 
and  maintaining  the  standard  of  the  monthly  de- 
mand which  had  been  stimulated  and  supplied  by 
Harper  was  unquestionable.  The  Atlantic , pub- 
lished in  the  city  where  most  of  the  masters  in 
American  literature  lived,  continued  the  good 
work,  and  continues  it  to-day.  Meanwhile  other 
and  admirable  and  successful  magazines  have  ap- 
peared. It  is  almost  incredible  that,  within  a 
period  so  comparatively  short,  Graham  and  Godey 
were  the  chief  magazines,  and  that  the  monthly 
supply  of  various  brilliant  and  valuable  period- 
ical literature  with  which  we  are  now  so  pleasant- 
ly familiar  was  totally  unknown.  And  it  is  due 
in  very  great  part  to  the  successful  establishment 
of  this  Magazine , and  that  success  is  in  turn 
greatly  due  to  the  insight  and  foresight  and  mas- 
terly energy  of  Fletcher  Harper.  We  do  not  say, 
of  course,  that  he  did  it  alone,  as  we  do  not  say 
that  we  should  still  have  been  the  willing  and 
happy  thralls  of  Graham  and  Godey  if  Harper  had 
not  appeared.  It  is  especially  true  of  this  house 
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that  honors  are  easy,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  James  ended,  and  John,  Wesley,  and 
Fletcher  began.  It  is  enough  that  Fletcher  was 
the  hand  of  Briareus  that  mainly  shaped  and 
moulded  this  work,  and  that  no  individual  can  be 
named  to  whose  masterful  quality  so  much  of  the 
honor  of  the  present  high  and  happy  condition 
of  periodical  literature  in  the  country  is  to  be  as- 
cribed as  to  Fletcher  Harper. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  enterprise  still 
lacked  something,  and  that  something  was  soon 
seen  to  be  illustrations.  The  difficulties  of  an 
illustrated  magazine  at  that  time,  however,  were 
enormous.  The  cuts  were  printed  from  the  block, 
and  three  weeks  were  required  to  fit  one  illus- 
trated sheet  for  printing.  But  illustration  was 
necessary,  and  therefore  the  work  was  done.  The 
first  thoroughly  illustrated  article  was  one  upon 
the  Novelty  Works,  in  the  number  for  May,  1851, 
and  this  was  followed,  in  June,  by  Thomson's 
41  Summer,'1  fully  adorned.  Almost  immediately, 
however,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Magazine  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  advance  sheets  of 
works  by  the  most  famous  of  living  English  nov. 
elists — an  original  and  characteristic  attraction 
of  ffaiyer,  which  still  continues.  In  the  fifth 
number,  that  for  October,  1850,  appeared,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  author,  the  first  number  of 
Bulwer's  My  Novel,  which  was  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  Blackwood , and  this  has  been  follow- 
ed by  such  of  his  subsequent  works  os  were  not 
serially  issued  in  the  Weekly,  and  by  the'  stories 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  as  they  appeared,  and 
by  & host  of  other  .aerial  works  of  the  succes- 
sors of  these  great  authors,  George  Eliot  being 
the  chief.  The  first  novel  of  Dickens  publish- 
ed in  The  Magazine  was  Bleak  House , the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  April, 
1852,  and  the  first  of  Thackeray's  stories  was 
The  Newcomm — upon  the  whole  the  most  per- 
fect of  modern  English  novels  of  society — which 
began  in  the  November  number  of  the  Magazine 
in  1853.  Sensitive  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
success  in  the  conduct  as  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Monthly , the  sagacity  that  controlled  its  gei* 
eral  character  adapted  it  constantly  to  the  times, 
so  that  gradually  it  has  essentially  changed,  and 
yet  retains  its  original  relation  to  the  popular 
taste  and  demand.  Under  the  blithe,  bubble- 
blowing, flower-scattering  Cupids  of  the  unchanged 
cover,  symbolic  of  its  perpetual  freshness  and  its 
perennial  ministry  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness, 
whatever  the  varying  form  might  be,  it  has  pass- 
ed from  an  unillustrated  magazine  of  foreign  se- 
lections to  a magazine  of  original  papers,  mainly 
American,  enriched  with  an  affluence  of  exquisite 
illustration,  which  marks  the  surprising  progress 
of  the  art  of  wood-cutting,  the  Monthly  itself  in 
great  part,  also,  the  cause  of  the  happy  change  in 
this  art,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  monument 

— In  the  full  flood  of  its  prosperity  and  of  that 
of  the  kindred  enterprises,  and  of  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  house  to  whose  advancement  he  was 
devoted,  Fletcher  Harper  in  the  fullness  of  years 
dies  surrounded  by  family  and  relatives  and 
friends,  so  that,  as  was  happily  said  in  the  Bazar , 
it  was  like  the  death  of  the  head  of  a clan  or  the 
patriarch  of  a tribe.  The  tributes  to  him  on  all 
sides  agreed  in  the  recognition  of  his  remarkable 
power  and  strength  of  nature — a noble  manliness 
made  sweet  and  mild  by  the  freshest  affection 
and  the  most  tender  sympathy.  His  modesty, 


like  all  his  qualities,  partook  of  a native  great- 
ness. He  resolutely,  but  with  entire  unostenta- 
tion, pursued  his  way.  He  never  held  an  office 
nor  wished  for  one.  He  was  not  seen  in  publie 
meetings  nor  on  great  occasions,  and  no  man  of 
equal  mark  in  the  city  more  instinctively  avoided 
every*  kind  of  notoriety.  His  home,  thronged  with 
affectionate  kindred,  was  happy  beyond  the  com- 
mon lot,  and  at  his  hospitable  table  sat  friends 
from  far  and  near,  to  whom  his  sweet  and  sunny 
welcome  was  a benediction  like  the  summer  air. 
Time  passed : his  brothers,  the  cheei7  James, 
the  indomitable  John,  the  gracious  Wesley,  died. 
The  famous  brotherhood  was  dissolved,  and  Fletch- 
er stood  alone  amid  his  memories  and  younger 
men.  Too  strong  to  despond,  with  a high  and 
keen  relish  for  life,  he  yet  could  not  but  feel, 

“ The  old  order  changetb,  giving  place  to  new.** 

• 

The  tie  between  him  and  Wesley  had  been  pecul- 
iarly tender;  and  as  Fletcher  sometimes  sat  in 
the  office  where  for  a long  life  they  had  all  been 
so  intimately  associated,  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window  with  musing  and  melancholy  eyes,  his 
strong  face  seemingly  steeped  in  infiuite  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  one  who  had  known  them  long, 
and  knew  his  heart  who  remained,  could  but  in- 
terpret his  wistful  look  in  the  lines  of  Henry 
Vaughan : 

•‘They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light. 

And  I alone  ait  lingering  here  I 
Their  very  memory  la  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  Bad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

• •••••• 

“I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days— 

My  days  which  are  at  beet  but  doll  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decaya.” 

A year  or  two  after  Wesley’s  death,  Fletcher 
went  again  to  Europe.  He  had  often  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  was  always  singularly  well  at  sea. 
During  his  absence  he  was  very  cheerful  and 
pleasantly  occupied,  but  fell  ill  in  Paris  before 
his  return.  He  came  home  in  the  summer  of 
1874,  and  resumed  his  active  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. But  in  the  spring  of  1875  he  was  again 
ill,  and  after  the  death  of  his  only  remaining 
brother,  the  stout  old  “ Colonel”  John,  he  took 
no  farther  part  in  the  business,  and  was  at  the 
office  but  two  or  three  times.  For  two  years  he 
lived  quietly  and  happily  at  home,  during  the  win- 
ter half  of  the  year  in  town,  and  for  the  summer 
half  at  his  pleasant  rural  place  upon  the  Hudson, 
near  Irvington.  There  he  drove  daily  among  the 
secluded  bowery  roads,  or  along  the  great  high- 
way that  overhangs  the  river  and  catches  its  far- 
gleaming  distances  across  the  smooth  lawns  and 
beneath  the  rich  foliage  of  beautiful  estates.  It 
was  a Btrangely  loitering  life  for  this  sinewy  and 
active  nature ; but  without  visible  sadness  or  re- 
pining, he  doubtless  felt  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  that  it  remained  only  to  glide  gently  to  the 
end.  The  end  c&rae  amid  the  splendor  of  the 
early  summer  whose  delights  he  had  been  gladly 
anticipating ; but  death  did  not  surprise  him  from 
the  serenity  of  his  self-possession.  When  he 
knew  that  death  was  at  hand,  although  the  en- 
joyment of  life  was  still  strong  and  high,  he  ac- 
quiesced calmly,  speaking  in  the  words  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  fervent  religious  faith  of  his 
parents,  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  to 
which  he  had  always  faithfully  adhered.  With 
the  old  familiar  tranquillity  he  gave  final  direc- 
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tions,  and  said  farewell  one  by  one  to  those  who 
were  dearest  to  him,  and  to  the  friends  who  loved 
him  as  they  can  love  few  other  men.  Tenacious 
of  life,  the  frame  of  the  strong  man  was  reluc- 
tant to  yield,  but  gradually  and  peacefully  he  fell 
asleep. 

“ So  our  world  is  made 

Of  life  and  death  commingled : and  the  sighs 
Outweigh  the  smiles  in  equal  balance  laid. 

What  compensation  ? None,  save  that  the  All-wise 
So  schools  us  to  love  things  that  can  not  fade.1* 

Th*  glory  of  anniversary  week,  in  New  York 
at  least,  is  gone.  Except  to  those  interested 
members  of  the  societies,  those  to  whom  “ meet- 
ings” of  any  kind  are  a delight,  its  return  is 
scarcely  known.  The  great  public  is  unaware  of 
the  old  festival,  and  the  venerable  joke  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Quakers,  who  bring  to  town  the  rain 
of  May,  sleeps  undisturbed.  The  44  anniversaries” 
are  becoming  almost  as  obsolete  in  memory  as 
the  figures  of  the  clergymen  upon  Broadway, 
which  even  the  Easy  Chair  can  recall,  walking  to 
church  in  the  sunny  Sunday  morning  in  all  the 
flowing  pomp  of  robes,  their  black  silk  gowns 
floating  around  them  in  the  breeze  as  they  moved. 
Those  also  were  the  days  of  church  bells,  not 
the  occasional,  solitary,  independent  bells  of  the 
modem  time,  but  the  full -voiced,  harmonious 
choir  that  pealed  out  the  summons  to  prayer 
far  and  near  over  the  smaller  New  York  of  other 
years.  It  is  only  the  Roman  Catholic  cities  that 
maintain  undiminished  the  sweet  clangor  of  bells. 
Especially  in  the  Italian  towns  every  hour  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  sudden  and  impatient  peal : a sound 
symbolic  of  the  universal,  pervasive  presence  of 
the  Church  itself.  Loitering  and  floating  upon 
the  Italian  lakes,  the  traveller  hears  the  sound  of 
the  convent  bells  from  the  picturesque  towers 
hidden  high  up  in  the  olive  groves  upon  the 
mountainous  Bhore.  The  music  of  those  bells, 
once  heard,  still  sounds  forever  delicately  and  far 
away  through  all  the  life  that  follows,  like  those 
bells  of  Lynn  which  Longfellow  hears  at  N&h&nt, 
and  all  his  readers  bear. 

“ O curfew  of  the  setting  sun ! O bells  of  Lynn ! 

O requiem  of  the  dying  day ! O bells  of  Lynn !” 

The  modem  New  Yorker  need  not,  therefore, 
infer  that  the  anniversary  week  was  full  of  such 
music,  or  that  all  the  orators  had  the  sweet  voices 
of  these  evening  bells,  or  even  the  mightier  vol- 
ume of 

**  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  water* 

Of  the  river  Lee.” 

But  it  was  a week  of  great  interest  and  excite- 
ment and  eloquence,  and  while  the  newspapers 
sneered  and  cheered  at  many  a word  spoken,  the 
impulse  given  to  public  opinion  was  prodigious. 
The  meetings  were  of  all  kinds : religious,  char- 
itable, and  reformatory,  from  the  most  conserva- 
tive and  “ respectable” — meetings  with  which  no 
Well-ordered  citizen  was  unwilling  to  have  his 
name  associated — to  those  which  were  alleged  to 
be  composed  mainly  of  lunatics,  fanatics,  and 
long-haired  fools,  association  with  which  was  sup- 
posed to  brand  a man  as  deficient  in  common- 
sense.  The  missionary  meetings,  those  of  the  es- 
tablished charities  and  philanthropic  enterprises, 
had  always  a full  attendance  and  an  ample  flow 
of  well-regulated  oratory.  But  the  seeker  of  ex- 
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citement  was  not  supposed  to  find  so  much  44  fun” 
at  them  as  at  the  41  radical”  assemblies,  especially 
the  meetings  of  the  Antislavery  Society. 

At  these  there  were  often  very  exciting  scenes, 
which  were  stimulated  by  the  newspapers.  The 
papers  published  the  most  exaggerated  and  ludi- 
crous reports  or  caricatures,  sarcastically  describ- 
ing the  persons  and  the  incidents  at  the  meetings, 
interspersed  and  editorially  re-enforced  with  ve- 
hement and  passionate  denunciation  of  the  reck- 
less and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  speeches,  oft- 
en calling  upon  the  authorities  to  interfere  and 
stop  the  incendiary  folly.  It  would  have  been 
exceedingly  amusing,  if  it  had  not  been  too  seri- 
ous, to  see  people  who  claimed  and  exercised  the 
most  unbounded  license  in  the  press  in  stating 
their  own  opinions,  and  in  ridiculing  and  belying 
their  opponents,  calling  upon  the  police  to  pre- 
vent those  opponents  from  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  upon  the  platform.  Free  speech  and  free 
press,  of  course,  and  by  all  means,  but  don’t  let 
the  other  fellow  say  what  he  thinks.  The  ex- 
citement often  culminated  in  rows,  sometimes  in 
riots.  Yet  even  amid  these  there  was  often  a 
great  deal  of  humor,  although  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  deep  and  terrible  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose in  the  meetings  and  their  leaders. 

While  the*  antisla  very  anniversaries  were  the 
occasion  of  the  utmost  rage  and  fury,  those  of 
the  44  Woman’s  Rights”  movement  provoked  only 
newspaper  ribaldry  and  peals  of  laughter.  The 
jests  of 'the  umbrella  and  the  spectacles,  and  the 
old  maid  and  the  old  women  of  both  sexes,  and 
wearing  the  trousers  — indeed,  all  the  rich  re- 
sources of 44  reportorial”  humor  which  have  since 
been  lavished  upon  this  movement — were  display- 
ed in  full  force ; and  discreet  parents,  who  bought 
costly  front  seats  at  Jenny  Lind’s  concerts  or 
Fanny  Kemble’s  readings,  were  amazed  and  shock- 
ed that  any  respectable  person  should  wish  to 
hear  women  speak  in  public.  Like  a certain  ex- 
cellent Governor,  they  knew  what  44  the  God  of 
nature”  intended,  and  therefore  they  understood 
that  while  He  had,  of  course,  no  objection  to  the 
singing  of  women  in  public,  whether  iu  church 
choirs  or  on  the  concert  platform,  He  frowned 
upon  their  speaking.  The  papers  thought  the 
conduct  of  the  women  at  these  meetings  unspeak- 
ably ludicrous  or  worse,  but  the  great  fun  of  the 
conduct  of  the  serious  parent  escaped  them  alto- 
gether. That  a woman  in  bare  neck  and  arms 
should,  in  Coleridge’s  phrase, 44  heave  her  distend- 
ed breast”  in  44  the  intricacies  of  laborious  song” 
upon  a platform,  for  the  mere  excitement  and 
pleasure  of  an  audience,  was  consonant  with  the 
best  traditions  and  the  finest'  sense  of  propriety. 

But  that  a woman  modestly  clad  should  plead 
with  an  audience,  as  Miss  Dickinson  did,  for  the 
relief  of  other  women  from  harsh  and  thought- 
less treatment — this  was  indeed  absurd  and  dread- 
ful, and  justified  a general  insurrection  of  the 
oppressed  proprieties. 

It  seems  now  exceedingly  amusing,  but  with 
the  melancholy  which  invests  a11  such  facts  in 
the  retrospect — a melancholy  which  springs  from 
the  perception  that  so  large  a part  of  the  trouble 
in  the  world  is  totally  unnecessary.  If  conserva- 
tism of  this  kind,  the  conservatism  of  which  Mill 
said  that  although  all  conservatives  were  not  dull, 
yet  dull  men  were  always  conservatives,  would 
fix  its  attention  firmly  upon  the  fact  that  all  good 
things — inventions,  reforms, 44  movements”  of  ev- 
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ery  kind — hare  been  doubted,  derided,  opposed, 
and  denounced  when  they  were  new,  it  would,  per- 
haps, dimly  and  vaguely  perceive  that  novelty  is 
not  necessarily  discreditable,  and  that  a reform 
is  not  indisputably  contrary  to  nature  because  it 
reverses  old  traditions.  “ Stuff  a cold  and  starve 
a fever/*  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  tradi- 
tional prescriptions.  But  the  modem  practice  of 
“building  up**  may,  nevertheless,  be  wise.  The 
fervor  of  the  hostility  and  disgust  of  which  we 
were  speaking  has  somewhat  abated.  It  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  anniversary  iveek  that  the  meet- 
ing which  excited  such  laughter  when  the  sug- 
gestion was  new,  and  which  was  “ served  up**  in 
the  reports  with  such  extravagant  ridicule,  has 
ceased  to  receive  especial  attention,  and  was  treat- 
ed this  year  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  a mis- 
sionary or  Bible  meeting,  except  that  some  of  the 
old  extravagance  recurred  in  the  demand  of  an 
eccentric  personage  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. “That  little  pipe  is  smoked  out,**  said 
Thackeray,  with  rueful  humor,  speaking  of  a fair 
acquaintance  whom  he  had  especially  liked.  The 
“ fun”  even  of  the  “ Woman’s  Rights*’  convention 
has  passed,  and  its  recurrence  was  unnoticed  be- 
cause it  is  now  felt  to  be  no  more  strange  that 
women  should  wish  equal  wages  for  equal  work 
than  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  Pata- 
gonia and  Rangoon.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  London,  after  hear- 
ing a repetition  of  the  standard  arguments  against 
the  study  of  medicine  by  women,  decided  to  ad- 
mit them  to  medical  degrees,  while  the  hostile 
male  medical  graduates  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose a reversal  of  the  decision,  but  only  request- 
ed the  senate  to  treat  the  subject  as  a whole,  and 
not  to  confer  medical  degrees  until  it  had  decided 
whether  it  would  also  confer  degrees  in  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  laws. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  very  sure  that  a steamer  could 
never  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  was  busily  proving  it 
when  a steamer  happened  to  cross.  There  were 
a great  many  wise  men  in  New  York  fifty  years 
ago  who  thought  De  Witt  Clinton  an  impractica- 
ble visionary.  The  reform  conventions  of  the 
old  anniversary  week  were  carefully  scanned  by 
the  moral  Lardners  (among  whom  Dionysius  him- 
self was  not  included)  and  by  the  anti-Clintonians 
in  other  enterprises.  They  shook  their  heads  and 
made  their  prophecies,  and  the  world  rolled  and 
time  passed,  and  the  prophets  are  having  no 
glory. 

None  the  less,  passing  time  has  practically  tak- 
en away  anniversary  week.  Who  saw  a solitary 
Friend  wending  his  wet  way  to  Rose  Street  in  the 
showery  month  of  May  this  year  ? Who  heard 
of  those  vast  sums  of  subscription  that  once  rat- 
tled and  poured  into  the  treasury  of  how  many 
societies  for  how  many  good  purposes?  Who 
heard  from  the  platform  an  appeal  which  spoke 
to  his  soul  with  “ an  emphasis  that  hindered  him 
from  sleep?”  The  Tribune  remarked  that  the 
characteristic  tone  of  every  thing  that  was  said 
in  the  meetings — for  there  are  meetings  still — 
was  that  of  charity  and  co-operation.  If  these 
be  the  dregs  of  anniversary  week,  they  are  sands 
of  gold.  Perhaps  they  are  well  exchanged  for 
Father  L&mson,  or  the  redoubtable  Abby  Folsom, 
“ that  flea  of  conventions.”  When  Father  Lam- 
son  appeared  in  a reform  convention,  it  was  a se- 
rious matter.  He  was  serenely  proof  against  all 
blandishments  and  threats.  In  a world  of  free 


speech  he  meant  to  have  his  say,  and  at  such 
length  and  in  such  phrase  as  the  spirit  might 
move,  and  the  experienced  knew  what  length  and 
what  phrase  the  spirit  would  move.  It  was  gen- 
erally necessary  to  remove  Father  Lamson.  But 
who  would  bell  the  cat  ? He  had  great  solemnity 
of  visage  and  a long  white  beard,  and  when  a 
pair  of  the  young  and  stalwart  brethren,  an  im- 
promptu police,  approached  him  to  assist  his  or- 
derly and  peaceful  departure,  he  lay  down  de- 
liberately, and  could  be  voided  from  the  meeting 
only  by  being  borne  out  at  length.  This  was 
among  the  humors  of  anniversary  week,  although 
Father  Lamson’s  avatar  was  usually  in  Boston. 
How  readily  might  the  wicked  reporter,  to  whom 
he  was  a boon,  as  he  muses  upon  the  storms  and 
passions  and  humors  and  results  of  those  old 
days,  smile  ruefully  as  he  recalls  that  figure  of 
old  Father  Time,  and  exclaim  with  Charles  Lamb: 
“ James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  sup- 
pers have  long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with 
him  half  the  fun  of  the  world  when  he  died— of 
my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients  look  for  him 
among  the  pens,  and,  missing  him,  reproach  the 
altered  feast  of  St  Bartholomew  and  the  glory  of 
Smithfield  departed  forever.” 


Is  the  reading  of  Charles  Lamb  gone  by  too, 
with  the  peculiar  glory  of  anniversary  week  ? 
Ever  since  the  Easy  Chair  asked  a distinguished 
scholar  in  English  literature — it  was  twenty  years 
ago— whether  Browning’s  Blot  on  the  ’ Scutcheon 
had  ever  been  played  in  this  country,  and  was 
answered,  “Perhaps  I can  tell  you  if  you  will 
tell  me  who  Browning  is,”  it  has  felt  that  no 
man  can  be  quite  sure  of  another  man’s  world, 
and  that  when  a writer— expecting  the  sympathy 
which  takes  fire  at  a word,  like  an  electric  alarm 
that  rings  at  a touch — mentions  Mrs.  Battle,  or 
Jem  White,  or  even  old  John  Naps,  of  Greece, 
his  bewildered  reader  may  but  glare  spectrally, 
and  respond  with  Loatherstocking’s  “Anan?” 
Not  that  the  Easy  Chair  would  allege  spectral 
glares  of  any  of  the  kindly  eyes  that  loiter  along 
these  pages.  They  are  familiar  with  all  allu- 
sions. It  is,  in  fact,  in  their  name  that  it  speaks, 
and  when  it  asks  whether  the  reading  of  Charles 
Lamb  has  gone  by,  it  means,  of  course,  among 
those  who  are  known  as  u people.” 

The  question  would  not  be  relevant  if  he  were 
of  a certain  fashion  in  literature,  so  to  speak.  It 
would  not  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  ea- 
ger readers  of  Tennyson  would  be  as  familiar 
with  Byron  as  their  fathers  were ; and  Donne  and 
Cowley  are  poets  familiar  to  few.  But  the  charm 
of  Lamb  is  in  no  sense  that  of  a temporary  man- 
ner. It  is  as  pure  and  original  as  the  smell  of 
clover.  It  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  quaint,  but  not 
obscure.  It  is  rich,  racy,  marrowy — the  spell  of 
true  genius.  How  by  mere  mention  he  gives  im- 
mortality to  a name ! How  the  cadences  of  his 
prose  linger  like  strains  of  melancholy  music! 
What  a felicity  of  phrase,  like  the  chasing  of 
Benvenuto  upon  a cup ! What  arch,  limpid  hu- 
mor, humor  in  its  very  essence,  unforced,  honey- 
sweet,  like  the  drops  exuding  from  the  grapes  by 
their  own  pressure ! 

This  want  of  the  usual  contemporary  character 
is  as  marked  in  Lamb  os  in  his  favorite  Sir  Thom- 
as Browne,  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  civil 
war  in  England.  But  there  is  no  smell  of  gun- 
powder upon  his  page,  no  long-drawn  hymn  of 
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the  Roundhead  nor  rollicking  carol  of  the  Cava- 
lier. In  the  same  way  there  is  no  air  of  contem- 
porary events  upon  the  page  of  Charles  Lamb. 
His  seclusion  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  and  his  note  as  fresh  and  pure.  There 
is  a paper  rescued  by  Mr.  Babson,  in  the  “ Eliana,” 
from  the  dumb  forgetfulness  to  which  it  had  been 
consigned,  in  which  Lamb  treats  of  Guy  Fawkes 
and  the  effect  of  his  plot  had  it  been  successful 
Lamb  imagines  the  preparation  of  the  explosion, 
the  assembling  of  the  House,  the  loud  and  eager 
debate,  and  at  last  the  firing  of  the  train  by  Yane. 
How  should  the  consequence  be  recorded  in  Par- 
liamentary phrase  ? He  imagines  the  entry  upon 
the  journal : 44  At  this  point  the  House  rose  amid 
a loud  clamor  for  order.” 

The  Easy  Chair  is  sometimes  asked  to  mention 
some  sweet  and  wholesome  little  book  for  a re- 
mote reader  who  can  truly  enjoy : not  a tippler  or 
confirmed  inebriate  of  light  literature,  a vast  and 
unhappy  throng,  but  a lover  of  good  books  be- 
yond their  easy  reach,  who  would  know  what  truly 
good  and  companionable  book  he  can  add  to  his 
store.  The  Easy  Chair  would  not  hesitate  to  name 
Charles  Lamb-— the  life,  letters,  poems,  and  es- 
says. It  was  a hard  remark  that  it  once  heard  of 
a friend : 44  He  is  a good  man,  but  he  loves  the 
second  rate — he  likes  Charles  Lamb.”  Second  to 
what?  Is  there  any  thing  finer,  sweeter,  purer 
of  its  kind?  His  place  is  as  independent  and 
sure  in  English  literature  os  that  of  any  essayist 
— Bacon,  Cowley,  Macaulay,  Carlyle.  His  humor 
is  unique,  inimitable ; his  pathos  tender  and  deli- 
cate beyond  expression ; his  deep,  sincere  human 
sympathy  penetrating  and  inspiring,  all  the  more 
that  it  is  sometimes  formally  limited  and  denied. 
The  love  of  Elia  is  like  that  of  Mozart's  music.  It 
is  almost  a test  of  true  appreciation. 

Tide  death  of  Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  removes 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  authors, 
whose  fame  was  not  less  in  Europe  than  at  home, 
and  who  will  be  as  sincerely  mourned  in  England 
and  Holland  as  in  his  own  land.  Besides  his 
character  as  an  accomplished  and  picturesque 
historian,  he  was  a man  of  such  incisive  individ- 
uality, and  had  so  impressed  his  countrymen  with 
a certain  gallant  pride  of  mental  port,  that  his 
death  seems  to  be  the  apparent  extinction  of  un- 
usual vitality.  At  the  commemorative  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Motley's 
friend  Dr.  Holmes  spoke  of  his  college  days  with 
tender  and  generous  affection.  44 1 remember  him 
as  a handsome,  spirited-looking  boy  at  Harvard 
College,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he 
joined  the  class  two  years  after  my  own,  gradu- 


ating in  1881.  He  was  probably  the  youngest 
student  in  college,  said  to  be  as  bright  as  he  look- 
ed, and  with  the  reputation  of  a remarkable  tal- 
ent for  learning  languages.  I recollect  him  in 
those  earlier  days  as  vivacious,  attractive,  brill- 
iant, with  such  a lustre  of  promise  about  him  as 
belonged  to  hardly  any  other  of  my  own  date,  and 
after  it,  in  my  four  years'  college  experience,  if  I 
perhaps  except  William  Sturgis,  whom  a swift 
summons  called  from  our  side  in  all  the  beauty 
of  his  early  youth.  Motley  was  more  nearly  the 
ideal  of  a young  poet  than  any  boy — for  he  was 
only  a boy  as  yet — who  sat  on  the  benches  of  the 
college  chapel.  His  finely  shaped  and  expressive 
features,  his  large,  luminous  eyes,  his  dark  wav- 
ing hair,  the  singularly  spirited  set  of  his  head, 
which  was  most  worthy  of  note  for  its  shapely 
form  and  poise,  his  well-outlined  figure,  gave 
promise  of  his  manly  beauty,  and  commended  him 
to  those  even  who  could  not  fully  appreciate  the 
richer  endowments  of  which  they  were  only  the  out- 
ward signature.  But,  with  every  temptation  to  a 
life  of  pleasant  self-indulgence,  flattery  and  the 
love  of  luxury  could  not  spoil  him.  None  knew 
better  what  they  meant  4 Give  me  the  luxuries, 
and  I will  dispense  with  the  necessaries  of  life,’ 
wa9  a playful  saying  of  his,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  wittiest  things  that  have  been  said  in  Bos- 
ton in  our  time,  and  which  I think  has  not  been 
claimed  for  any  other  wit  of  any  period.” 

We  are  fortunately  able  to  print  some  verses 
of  the  young  Motley,  written  at  the  time  of  which 
Dr.  Holmes  speaks,  and  w hen  he  was  about  sev- 
enteen years  old.  They  are  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  the  light  of  the  vivid  sketch  of 
his  friend  they  will  be  read  with  singular  interest: 

Cupid  hath  been  a god  so  many  ages 
That  it  is  strange  he  yet  continues  young. 

And  hath  inspired  so  many  Bcores  of  pages 
That  it  is  strange  his  praises  yet  are  sung, 

And  strange  the  theme  should  now  inspire  my 
tongue. 

But  still,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the  power 
Of  Love  exerts  the  same  mysterious  spell; 

Still  man’s  high  purposes  in  one  brief  hour 
The  glancing  of  a bright  eye  may  dispel, 

As  softly  as  the  frost  wreaths  of  tbo  night 
Melt  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning  light 

And  thon,  when  yet  a spring  hath  Bhared  its  rose 
And  beauty  with  thy  cheek,  and  thou  raay’st  rove 
In  brightness  forth,  where’er  the  world  discloses 
Hearts  to  bind  golden  chains  round ; when  you  move, 
The  fair  Napoleon  of  the  world  of  Love- 
Then  may  thy  soul,  as  it  Is  now,  be  pure 
As  the  first  sunbeam  ere  it  blessed  the  earth  1 
Then  may  the  joys  around  thee  now 
Still  light  thine  eye,  still  dew  thy  lip  with  mirth! 
Then,  while  all  charms  their  wreaths  about  you  fling, 
Time  shall,  in  love  with  thee,  abjure  hla  wfng. 

Oefobr  If,  1931. 


f&itor’s  1'itmmj  Umirii. 


ALEXANDER  WINCH  ELL,  LL.D.,  in  Recon- 
ciliation of  Religion  and  Science  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  does  not  so  much  essay  to  perfect  the 
reconciliation  as  to  indicate  the  lines  of  thought 
which,  followed  out  to  their  ultimatum,  will  event- 
ually lead  to  that  harmony  which  now  certainly 
does  not  exist.  He  wisely  recognizes  the  fact  of 
a conflict,  which,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
between  Science  and  Religion,  but  between  scien- 
tists and  religionists.  We  do  not  perfect  a treaty 
You  LV  — Na  NT.— 30 


of  peace  by  shutting  our  ears  to  the  battle.  The 
actual  conflict  is  not  ended  by  the  simple  axiomat- 
ic statement  that  all  truth  must  be  harmonious. 
The  general  basis  on  which  a reconciliation  is  to 
be  wrought  out  he  seeks  to  find  in  a sound  psy- 
chology— perhaps  we  should  say,  a sound  and 
profound  theology.  Man  possesses  an  innate  re- 
ligious nature.  But  the  religious  faculty  is  not 
cognitive,  it  is  not  intellectually  discriminating ; 
it  is 44  that  which  feels  the  reality  of  the  divine.” 
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It  is  a motive  rather  than  a knowledge,  or  an  in- 
tuitive and  self-conscious  knowledge  rather  than 
an  intellectual  perception  or  cognition.  It  reaches 
out  beyond  the  sensible  and  fleeting  to  the  im- 
material and  the  eternal.  It  takes  hold  on  an 
unseen  God.  It  knows  Him  not  by  a process  of 
intellectual  investigation,  but  by  a filial  sense  of 
His  presence.  When  science,  by  successive  dis- 
coveries, shows  one  phenomenon  after  another 
to  have  been  produced  by  recognized  physical 
causes,  the  first  feeling  of  the  religious  faculty  is 
one  of  revolt  against  a process  which  seems  to 
have  taken  away  its  God.  Yet  God  remains,  at- 
tested not  by  the  cognitive  faculties,  but  by  the 
inner  sense.  So  there  is  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween the  cold  intellect,  which  knows  only  what 
it  sees  or  what  it  deduces  from  the  seen,  and 
faith,  which  knows  by  love,  and  knows  only  what 
is  unseen.  This  is  the  conflict.  The  reconcilia- 
tion must  come  in  the  recognition  by  the  relig- 
ious faculty  of  the  liberty  of  reason  to  investigate 
all  things  with  untrammeled  freedom,  and  in  the 
recognition  by  the  cognitive  faculties  of  the  real- 
ity of  man’s  religious  nature,  and  of  the  truth  of 
these  great  facts — a Supreme  Being,  a living  re- 
lation between  Him  and  man,  a future  existence, 
a moral  law,  and  moral  accountability,  to  which 
the  religious  consciousness  of  man  bears  testimo- 
ny. We  shall  not  attempt  to  indicate  Dr.  Win- 
chell’s  application  and  illustration  of  this  general 
principle,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  question  of 
the  derivation  of  man,  and  his  interpretation  of 
the  Biblicial  account  of  the  creation  and  the 
flood.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  recognizes 
the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  that  scientists  in 
their  material  studies  may  overlook,  as  they  often 
have  done, 44  the  supramaterial  and  transcendent 
verities,”  and,  on  the  other,  the  equal  danger  that 
the  church  may  incorporate  more  or  less  of  sec- 
ular beliefs  in  its  ecclesiastical  systems — beliefs 
which  are  no  whit  more  sacred  because  of  their 
misplacement.  Whatever  special  critics  may  think 
of  special  points,  illustrative  rather  than  funda- 
mental, this  book  may  be  fairly  characterized  as 
one  of  the  best  presentations  of  the  fundamental 
psychological  difference  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, and  the  real  and  final  basis  of  accord  be- 
tween the  lecturers  of  science  and  the  preachers 
of  religion. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  follows  his 
Young  Folks ’ History  of  the  United  States  with  a sec- 
ond volume  of  the  44  Young  Folks  Series,”  a Book 
of  American  Explorers  (Lee  and  Shepard).  This 
book  is  constructed  on  a curious  plan.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  has  mined  among  the  ancient  records,  and 
gotten  out  from  them  the  personal  narratives  of 
the  earlier  discoverers  and  explorers  of  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  With  considerable  editorial  skill  he 
has  selected  from  this  mass  of  material  those 
narratives  which  possess  the  greatest  degree  of 
romantic  interest,  and  with  some  brief  notes,  such 
as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative, introduces  them  to  his  readers.  The  North- 
men tell  the  story  of  their  own  Norse  explo- 
rations: Columbus,  in  his  own  correspondence, 
describes  his  first  voyage : the  adventures  of  De 
Soto  are  reprinted  from  the  translation  of  the 
narrative  of  one  of  his  companions : the  discov- 
ery of  the  Hudson  River  is  told  by  one  of  the 
discoverers.  Mr.  Higginson  has  not  even  made 
such  alterations  as  are  necessary  to  insure  cor- 
rectness of  grammar,  and  wherever  a word  of 


explanation  seems  necessary,  it  has  been  inserted 
either  in  brackets  or  in  foot-notes.  If  the  effect 
of  this  book  is  to  enkindle  in  young  readers  a de- 
sire for  original  research,  it  will  certainly  serve  an 
important  function ; otherwise  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Higginson  would  have  made 
a book  both  more  valuable  and  more  entertaining 
if  he  had  used  his  materials  instead  of  simply 
reprinting  them.  The  result  would  have  been  a 
work  less  unique,  but  more  useful. 

General  and  Secretary  Wickham  Hoffman,  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers in  the  civil  war,  and  secretary  of  the  United 
States  legation  at  Paris  during  the  French  war, 
has  compacted  into  one  volume  entertaining  mat- 
ter enough  for  two,  in  his  Camp »,  Court , and  Siege 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  He  describes  it  in  a 
sentence  as  a 44  narrative  of  personal  adventure 
and  observation  during  two  wars,  1861-1865, 
1870-1871.”  During  the  first  war  he  was  in  the 
Gulf  States.  He  gives  a graphic  account  of  Gen- 
eral Butler’s  administration  in  New  Orleans,  which 
he  warmly  praises,  and  of  General  Banks’s  cam- 
paign on  the  Red  River,  which  he  courteously  but 
severely  criticises.  During  the  second  war  he  was 
in  Paris,  and  his  soldierly  courage  rendered  him 
a strong  helper  and  a wise  promoter  of  the  pol- 
icy which  made  Mr.  Washburne’s  administration 
so  deservedly  popular.  He  writes  with  modesty, 
but  without  affectation;  he  is  neither  egotistical 
nor  impersonal.  His  story  is  a most  vivacious 
and  entertaining  one. 

Wity  Humory  and  Shakspearey  by  John  Weis 
(Roberts  Brothers),  consists  of  twelve  distinct  but 
connected  essays.  The  first  two  essays,  which 
treat  of  the  44  Cause  of  Laughter”  and  of  44  Wit, 
Irony,  and  Humor,”  are  decidedly  entertaining, 
from  the  freshness  and  point  of  the  stories  and 
quotations  with  which  the  pages  are  filled,  if  not 
by  reason  of  the  critical  remarks.  In  the  follow- 
ing essays  the  author  anatomizes  various  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  characters — those,  for  example,  in  which 
wit  or  humor  is  illustrated — Shakspeare’s  wom- 
en, and  the  relations  of  men  and  women  as  sug- 
gested by  the  plays,  though  very  much  in  the  way 
in  which  the  worshipers  of  the  great  bard  make 
his  name  a convenient  title-piece  and  cover  for 
all  manner  of  theories  on  all  imaginable  subjects. 
The  author  is  entertaining  on  almost  every  page, 
keen,  and  considerably  suggestive.  The  sources 
of  his  suggestion  seem  to  be  chiefly  in  wide  read- 
ing, a fertile  fancy,  some  thoughtful  observation 
of  life,  and  a temperament  of  some  poetic  sen- 
sitiveness and  subtlety,  rather  than  in  penetra- 
ting and  comprehensive  thought. 

We  found  on  our  table  this  month  a book  from 
which  we  anticipated  much  pleasure,  and  in  which 
we  have  not  been  disappointed — Thomas  Be 
Quincey : His  Life  and  Writings,  % cith  Unpublished 
Correspondency  by  H.  A.  Page  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.).  There  is  something  curiously 
and  inexplicably  fascinating  both  in  the  character 
and  the  writings  of  De  Quincey.  The  personal 
life,  the  inward  experiences  and  outward  disci- 
pline of  such  a character,  afford  a story  full  of 
interest.  Mr.  Page  makes  large  use  of  autobio- 
graphical material.  He  publishes  some  sixty  of 
De  Quincey’s  letters.  He  weaves  into  the  body 
of  his  narrative  much  more  that  De  Quincey  has 
written  of  himself.  He  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  mere  recital  of  the  life ; he  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  character.  And  while  his 
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work  is  not  analytical,  while  he  practices  no  hor- 
rible literary  vivisection  upon  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  he  gives  sympathetically  and  admira- 
bly a portrait  of  his  character  and  a subjective 
history  of  his  growth.  The  story  of  De  Quincey 
is  also  measurably  a story  of  contemporary  lit- 
erary society,  and  the  incidental  pictures  of  De 
Quincey’s  literary  friends,  and  of  the  “ Lake 
School,”  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  a 
far  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  biography. 

The  story  of  Bryan  WaUtr  Procter , 44 Barry 
Cornwall ” (Roberts  Brothers),  is  chiefly  autobio- 
graphical. The  editor  has  filled  out  the  autobi- 
ographical fragments  with  biographic  notes,  but 
he  has  wisely  kept  himself  and  his  own  work  in 
the  background ; 44  Barry  Cornwall”  is  the  chief 
speaker.  The  events  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter’s 
life  were  not  considerable  nor  important,  but  his 
admirers  and  his  personal  friends  included  the 
most  brilliant  names  of  that  most  brilliant  era  in 
literature  to  which  he  belonged.  Among  them 
were  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Leigh  Hunt* 
Hood,  Walter  Scott,  Keats,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Eastlake,  Macaulay,  Edward  Ir- 
ving, Charles  Lamb,  Julius  Hare,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, De  Quincey,  Charles  Kemble,  and  Macready. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  this  book  are  the 
sketches  of  character  and  the  reminiscences  of 
friends  which  it  contains. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Scudder  is  a conscientious  and  a 
skillful  literary  workman,  and  The  Recollections 
of  Samuel  Breck , with  Passages  from  his  Note- 
Books — 1771-1862  (Porter  and  Coates),  afforded, 
doubtless,  a congenial  theme  to  him,  for  his  pre- 
vious work  shows  him  to  have  the  zest  of  an 
antiquarian  and  the  spirit  of  a modern.  Samuel 
Breck  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1862,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  His  memory  was  excellent,  and 
his  44  recollections”  cover  the  entire  period  em- 
braced in  the  history  of  our  country  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  for  independence  to  that  of 
the  war  for  the  Union.  His  public  life  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  government  of  Philadelphia  and  his 
social  position  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  society, 
And  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  leading 
events  of  his  time.  For  over  sixty  years  he  kept 
a diary  containing  comments  on  current  events 
and  reminiscences  of  personal  experiences.  A 
part  of  this  diary  he  arranged  himself  in  narra- 
tive form.  The  volume  before  us  is  composed  of 
this  narrative,  in  which  Mr.  Breck  brings  down 
his  recollections  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  of  passages  from  his  note-books,  the 
last  entry  of  which  bears  date  1841. 

Samuel  Smiles’s  Life  of  a Scotch  Naturalist : 
Thomas  Edward  (Harper  and  Brothers),  certainly 
presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  histories 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  From  the  paper 
published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine, 
entitled  44  Shoe-Maker  and  Naturalist,”  our  read- 
ers have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
most  romantic  incidents  of  Mr.  Edward’s  life. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  plain  and  clear,  the  mat- 
ter most  interesting. 

Of  recent  authors  Landor  seems  the  one  who 
lias  secured  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the 
44  fit  audience,  though  few.”  The  new  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  looked  for  with  no  little  ea- 
gerness by  many  who  are  familiar  only  with  the 
enthusiastic  eulogies  of  his  admirers.  But  those 
who  open  the  Imaginary  Conversations  (Roberts 


Brothers)  for  the  first  time  will  find  some  pre- 
vious preparation  of  knowledge  or  taste  more 
than  usually  requisite.  Who  can  tell  whether 
these  dialogues  are  successful  as  a work  of  lit- 
erary art  but  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  thirty- 
four  characters  w ho  appear  in  the  seventeen  con- 
versations? And  discussions  of  minute  verbal 
criticism  or  elegant  scholarship  must  have  ele- 
ments of  remarkable  power  to  interest  others 
than  those  who  cultivate  a scholarship  somewhat 
as  ample  and  laborious  and  sensitive  as  the  au- 
thor’s. And  while  the  interlocutors  in  these 
conversations  are  not  by  any  means  mere  shades, 
it  were  hard  to  tell  how  much  more  than  this 
Magliabechi  is,  or  the  Abb6  Delille,  or  Isaac 
Newton.  Aside,  however,  from  any  dramatic  fit- 
ness which  a well-informed  reader  may  discover, 
these  conversations  are,  some  of  them,  decid- 
edly entertaining,  and  all  are  full  of  spice,  of 
trenchant  criticism,  and  of  shrewd  sayings,  with 
sprinklings  of  wisdom. 

Many  who  have  long  heard  of  Rowland  Hill  as 
a devoted  and  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
as  well  as  a man  of  courage  and  wit,  will  take  up 
Vernon  J.  Ciiarleworth’s  Life  of  Rowland  BUI 
American  Tract  Society)  with  no  little  interest 
t recounts  the  main  facts  of  Mr.  Hill’s  life,  but 
fails  to  give  a satisfactory  view  either  of  the  man 
himself,  the  sources  of  his  power,  or  his  methods 
of  labor.  The  collections  of  anecdotes  and  pul- 
pit sayings  and  illustrations  are  entertaining, 
but,  with-  few  exceptions,  not  particularly  fresh 
or  striking. 

The  Woman-Hater  (Harper  and  Brothers)  will 
rank  among  the  best  of  Charles  Reade’s  later 
novels.  It  possesses  in  a remarkable  degree  the 
virtues,  and  an  immunity  from  the  defects,  of  this 
great  English  romancer.  The  Woman-Hater  is 
swift  in  its  movement,  as  all  of  Charles  Reade’s 
novels  are ; but  Pegasus  does  not  run  away  with 
its  rider,  as  Charles  Reade’s  Pegasus  sometimes 
does.  She  is  driven  with  a curb  bit  and  a taut 
rein,  and  does  not 44  break”  into  a mad  run  at  the 
end  of  the  course — a common  fault  with  the  mod- 
ern novel.  The  characterization  is  strong,  and  is 
well  maintained.  The  story  is  developed  out  of 
the  characters ; the  characters  are  not  moulded 
to  suit  the  story.  The  woman-hater  himself  does 
not  lose  his  individuality,  but  preserves  his  cyni- 
cism, even  though  it  be  mellowed  and  softened 
by  love  ; and  the  transformation  of  character  in 
Fanny  Dover  is  not  unnatural ; it  belongs  to  life 
rather  than  to  the  stage.  The  sociological  moral 
is  not  quite  as  prominent  as  in  some  of  Charles 
Reade’s  stories,  but  it  is  not  wanting ; and  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  woman’s  right  to 
liberty  of  employment  could  hardly  put  the  ifo 
dictment  of  English  conservatism,  which  forbids 
women  the  privilege  of  becoming  recognized 
practitioners,  more  effectively  than  it  is  put  by 
Doctress  Rhoda  Gale. 

The  object  of  Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Parker 
in  The  Fleets  of  the  World  (D.  Van  Nostrand)  is  to 
give,  in  a series  of  volumes,  some  account  not 
only  of  naval  architecture,  but  also  of  naval  his- 
tory : the  fleets,  the  men  who  have  organized  them, 
and  the  battles  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
The  present  volume  covers  the  galley  period.  It 
includes  some  account  of  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Phoe- 
nician, Roman,  Grecian,  Venetian,  and  Norse  na- 
vies, and  their  history.  It  is  illustrated  with  eight 
lithographs.  From  it  the  reader  will  certainly 
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get  a clear  idea  of  the  structure  and  method  of 
operation  of  the  ancient  fleets,  in  the  days  when 
oars  were  still  used  in  propelling  them ; and  his 
idea  of  their  structure  and  uses  will  be  rendered 
more  accurate  by  the  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  principal  engagements  which  have  been 
fought  by  these  galley  fleets. 

It  is  always  a hazardous  proceeding  for  a suc- 
cessful man  to  compete  with  himself.  Cubtxs 
Guild’s  Over  the  Ocean  was  one  of  the  most  read- 
able books  of  European  travel  which  we  have 
ever  seen.  Perhaps  we  should  think  as  well  of 
Abroad  Again : A Fresh  Foray  in  Foreign  Lands 
(Lee  and  Shepard),  did  we  not  instinctively  com- 
pare it  with  the  previous  and  fresher  book  by 
the  Bame  author.  The  sequel  possesses,  howev- 
er, many  of  the  characteristics  of  its  predecessor. 
The  author  gazes  at  old  ruins  with  respect,  but 
not  with  reverence,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Rome 
he  preserves  a happy  medium  between  the  super- 
stitious reverence  of  the  average  tourist  and  the 
persistent  nonchalance  of  Mark  Twain.  The  sto- 
ry of  the  accidental  imprisonment  in  one  of  the 
prison  cells  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  Venice  is 
told  with  great  dramatic  power. 

The  theological  position  of  James  Marti  neau 
will  always  be  in  dispute,  not  because  it  is  am- 
biguous, but  because  he  is  judged  by  critics  of 
opposite  schools  of  thought  Those  who  regard 
any  particular  historical  or  dogmatic  opinion  as 
of  the  essence  of  religion  will  always  regard  him 
as  a skeptical  writer ; those  who  believe  that  the 
issue  of  the  present  and  the  future  is  one  between 
materialism  and  spiritualism,  between  the  positiv- 
ism that  believes  only  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses, 
and  the  faith  that  believes  in  the  inward  wit- 
ness of  the  spirit,  will  always  regard  Mr.  Martineau 
as  a defender  of  the  faith.  So  judged,  the  two 
treatises  from  his  pen  that  lie  on  our  table  are 
pre-eminently  defensive  though  not  apologetic, 
Christian  though  not  ecclesiastical — Materialism , 
Theology , and  Religion  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons), 
and  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things  (Roberts 
Brothers).  The  first  is  the  republication,  some- 
what amplified,  of  an  address  delivered  in  Man- 
chester New  College,  October,  1874,  to  which  are 
appended  two  papers  reprinted  from  the  Contem- 
porary Review.  These  papers  are  argumentative, 
metaphysical,  to  a considerable  extent  controver- 
sial ; they  were  addressed  to  students,  and  they 
presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  reader  some  ac- 
quaintance with  and  some  interest  in  the  meta- 
physical and  theological  discussions  of  the  day. 
The  second  work  is  composed  of  sermons  which 
were  addressed  to  a congregation  of  worshipers  ; 
they  are  subtle  in  thought,  poetic  in  phraseology, 
devotional  in  spirit;  they  presuppose  a certain 
degree  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  culture  in  the 
reader,  but  not  any  especial  or  professional  knowl- 
edge ; and  they  are  based  on  the  reality  of  the 
inner  life,  and  draw  their  arguments  from  the  in- 
wand  experiences  of  men,  rather  than  from  any 
outward  evidences  of  truth — the  personal  con- 
sciousness of  God,  the  dormant  sense  of  immor- 
tality, the  inherent  love  of  righteousness,  rather 
than  from  any  proof  of  God,  the  future,  or  the 
inward  life  of  the  soul. 

The  Centennial  Temperance  Volume  (National 
Temperance  Society)  consists  of  reports  and  es- 
says read  before  the  National  Temperance  Con- 
ference in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1876,  and  gives, 
quite  fully,  a general  history  of  the  cause  of  tem- 


perance for  the  century,  with  a history  of  the 
various  societies,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  which  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  temperance.  It  is  a valuable  vade 
mecum  to  the  temperance  worker,  and  a real 
addition  to  the  moral  history  of  the  past  one  hun- 
dred yea rs. — Praying  and  Working  (Robert  Car- 
ter and  Brothers),  by  Rev.  William  F.  Stevenson, 
of  Dublin,  is  a reprint  from  the  English.  The 
author  describes  it  as  “some  account  of  what 
men  can  do  when  in  earnest.”  It  contains  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  John  Falk,  Emmanuel  Wich- 
ern,  Theodore  Fliedner,  John  Evangelist  Gossner, 
and  Louis  Harms.  Quite  too  little  is  known  in 
this  country  of  the  Christian  work  of  evangelical 
philanthropy  which  has  been  done  in  Germany — 
a country  which  has  set  both  to  England  and 
America  an  example  of  Christian  philanthropy 
quite  as  remarkable  as  its  leadership  in  Biblical 
scholarship.  As  a suggestion  to  practical  Chris- 
tian workers  this  little  book  is  especially  valua- 
ble.— We  are  glad,  and  the  children  will  be  glad, 
to  welcome  from  the  son  of  Richard  Newton  a 
book  of  sermons  to  children,  Little  and  Rise  (Rob- 
ert Carter  and  Brothers).  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  for  William  Wilberforce  Newton  that  the 
mantle  of  the  father  has  fallen  upon  the  son. — 
In  Holy  Cross:  A Histoiy  of  the  Invention , Preser- 
vation, and  Disappearance  of  the  Wood  known  as 
the  Time  Cross  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.),  Dr. 
William  C.  Prime  has  brought  together  much 
curious  and  interesting  information.  We  are  not 
able  to  regard  with  Dr.  Prime’s  respect  the  su- 
perstition which  he  regards  as  reverence,  but  we 
recognize  the  value  of  the  addition  which  he  has 
made  to  religious  history  by  this  little  work. — 
Rev.  William  I.  Gill,  in  Christian  Conception  and 
Expcinence  (The  Author’s  Publishing  Co.),  presents 
wThat  is  a fresh,  if  not  a new,  argument  for  the 
verity  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  miracles  and  other  testimony  of 
past  ages,  though  in  a sentence  he  declares  his 
recognition  of  their  consequence  and  authority. 
His  argument  is  based  upon  the  need  of  a super- 
natural ideal,  the  fact  of  a supernatural  ideal  pro- 
vided for  that  need  in  the  actual  record  of  the 
living  character  of  Christ,  and  the  supernatural 
experience  based  upon  faith  in  and  acceptance  of 
this  supernatural  ideal  as  the  guide  and  the  stand- 
ard of  life.  To  one  who  has  been  perplexed  by 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  respecting  histor- 
ical Christianity,  this  little  book  may  give  some 
real  light  and  help,  by  bringing  him  to  a consid- 
eration of  the  truth  from  an  entirely  new  point 
of  view. — The  Books  of  the  Chronicles,  by  Dr. 
Zockler,  edited  by  Professor  James  G.  Murphy, 
of  Belfast ; of  Ezra,  by  Dr.  Fr.  U.  Schultz,  edited 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary ; of  Nehemiah,  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby, 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  to  which  are  add- 
ed a translation  of  the  homiletical  sections  of 
Dr.  Schultz’s  commentary ; and  of  Esther,  by  Dr. 
Schultz,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Strong,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary— complete  Lange's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Htstonoal  Rooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  We  have 
spoken  so  fully  of  Lange’s  work  in  the  past  that 
we  need  only  add  here  our  wish  that  Dr.  Crosby’s 
Nehemiah  might  be  published  as  a separate  com- 
mentary.— The  fifth  volume  of  the  Encydopcsdia 
Britannica  ( J.  M.  Stoddard t and  Co.)  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  the  letter  C,  from  Canon  to  Cleves. 
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The  article  Canon  is  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive in  tone -than  the  one  on  the  Bible,  which  pro- 
yoked  so  severe  theological  criticism.  The  article 
on  Chronology  contains  what  really  amounts  to  a 
comprehensive  though  brief  dictionary  of  dates. 
The  article  on  Chemistry  is  a treatise  of  over  100 
pages.  Among  the  other  articles  of  special  in- 
terest are  those  on  Capillary  Action,  Cartesianism, 
the  Catacombs,  Celtic  Literature,  China,  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  marginal  notes  have  the  effect  to 
break  up  the  longer  articles,  and  make  it  easy  to 
refer  quickly  to  any  subdivision. — The  Annual 
Record  of  Science  and  Industry  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  has  become  a recognized  standard. 
Mr.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, has  peculiar  facilities  and  natural  adapta- 
tions for  his  work ; and  his  successive  volumes, 
which  are  admirably  arranged  and  indexed,  con- 
stitute an  encyclopedic  history  of  scientific  and 
industrial  progress.  The  volume  for  1 876  con- 
stitutes the  sixth  volume  of  the  series. 

A Short  History  of  Rhode  Idand>  by  George 
Washington  Greene,  LL.D.  (J.  A.  and  R.  A. 
Reid),  is  an  admirable  history  of  its  kind.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Rhode  Island  in  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  pages,  and  tells  it  with  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  which  always  distin- 
guish the  style  of  Professor  Greene.  A histor- 
ical scholar  of  eminence  and  a practiced  and 
graceful  author,  hi9  life  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor, General  Nathanael  Greene,  the  friend  of 
Washington,  and  his  historical  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  have  already  won  for  him  the 
favorable  regard  of  the  public.  The  annals  of 
Rhode  Island  are  significant,  because  they  are 
those  of  the  first  community  that  practically  rec- 
ognized “ soul-liberty,”  or  complete  religious  free- 
dom. Williams  and  his  fellow-colonists  founded 
a government  by  common  consent,  or  the  will  of 
the  majority,  “only  in  civil  things.”  It  was  a 
strict  limitation,  and  it  was  rigorously  observed. 


Upon  the  great  question  of  the  banishment  of 
Roger  Williams  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  Pro- 
fessor Greene  says,  temperately  and  justly,  “Much 
as  we  may  now  condemn  the  treatment  which 
Williams  received  at  the  hands  of  the  colonial 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  charter 
and  its  religious  tenets  justified  it  in  treating  him 
as  an  intruder.”  Mr.  Greene  frankly  says  that 
his  book  would  not  have  been  written  except  for 
the  aid  derived  from  the  larger  and  exhaustive 
history  of  Governor  Arnold.  That,  of  course,  re- 
mains the  authority,  but  this  manual,  so  skillful 
and  so  brief,  is  a capital  and  convenient  vade 
mecum  for  evejy  son  of  Rhode  Island. 

“ Wqrrington”  Pen  Portraits , by  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Rodinson,  is  a handsome  volume,  containing  a full 
memoir  of  Mr.  Robinson,  with  selections  from  his 
newspaper  writings  for  many  years.  William  S. 
Robinson  was  one  of  the  most  pungent  editorial 
writers  in  New  England  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  his  most  noted  signature  being  that  of 
“ Warrington”  attached  to  his  weekly  letters  to  the 
Springfield  Republican  He  was  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  antislavery  leaders  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  extracts  now  published  contain  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  great  struggle.  Mr.  Robinson  waa 
a writer  of  shrewd  and  biting  humor  and  sarcasm, 
and  of  unsparing  rigor  and  invective.  Yet  in  # 
the  iconoclastic  days  his  blows  were  trenchant 
and  serviceable.  The  book  has  many  graphic 
sketches  of  noted  men,  and  w'ill  be  found  very 
useful  in  many  points  of  detail,  as  well  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  strenuous  fighting  of  a man 
whose  sole  and  efficient  weapon  was  his  pen. 
How  bitter  and  unjust  he  could  be,  his  scornful 
comments  on  Senator  Fessenden’s  vote  in  the 
great  impeachment  trial  show.  They  are  a cu- 
rious and  warning  illustration  of  the  madness  of 
party  spirit.  The  memoir  is  very  interesting,  and 
to  all  students  of  our  political  history  the  book 
will  be  valuable. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRE8S. 

Astronomy. — In  regard  to  Comet  6, 1877  (Win- 
necke’s),  the  discoverer  has  remarked  that  a sim- 
ilarity exists  between  its  elements  and  those  of 
Comets  II.  1827  and  II.  1852.  The  intervals 
1827-52  and  1852-77  being  equal  (twenty-five 
years)  lends  additional  strength  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  identity.  This  question  is  remarked  upon 
by  Hind  in  Nature  (April  19),  who  says:  “The 
case  is  a very  curious  one,  and  possibly  unique 
of  its  kind ; similarity  of  elements  at  three  epochs 
■separated  by  very  nearly  equal  intervals,  and  on 
the  assumption  of  a corresponding  period  of  rev- 
olution, a very  near  apparent  approach  to  the 
planet  [Jupiter]  which  so  greatly  disturbs  the 
cometary  orbits;  yet  action  to  account  for  out- 
standing differences  of  elements  could  not  have 
taken  place  on  cither  occasion  of  the  comet’s 
passage  through  that  part  of  the  orbit  where 
great  perturbation  would  be  looked  for.” 

Comet  cy  1877  (Swift’s),  was  observed  on  April 
12  and  22,  at  New  IlRven,  by  Beebe,  the  first  ob- 
servation being  two  days  before  its  independent 
discovery  by  Borelly.  Continued  bad  weather  has 
hindered  its  frequent  observation  in  this  country. 


It  will  remain  a telescopic  comet  Holetschck, 
of  Vienna,  notes  a similarity  between  its  elements 
and  those  of  the  comet  of  1762;  the  principal 
difference  is,  however,  in  the  inclination. 

The  Annals  of  the  Moscow  Observatory  (Vol. 
III.,  Part  I.)  contains  an  important  paper  by  Bre- 
dichin  on  the  anomalous  forms  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tails  of  comets,  with  especial  reference 
to  Comet  II.  1862,  and  a reduction  by  Gromadski 
of  meridian  observations  of  fundamental  stars  by 
Bredichin  and  Khandricoff.  The  results  of  the 
first  of  these  papers  have  been  published  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichicn,  and  summarized  here. 

The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  for  April  contains  the  following  pa- 
pers : Captain  W.  M.  Campbell,  R.E.,  on  a pecul- 
iarity of  personal  equation.  The  peculiarity  not- 
ed by  Captain  Campbell  is  that  the  value  of  the 
personal  equation  depends  on  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  star.  This  question  has  been  pre- 
viously investigated  by  Bessel,  Wolf  of  Paris, 
Eastman  of  Washington,  and  others,  but  in  no 
case  has  so  great  a difference  been  observed  as 
in  Captain  Campbell’s  own  observations.  From 
twenty-one  stars  which  were  observed  by  him,  he 
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finds  the  difference  between  his  personal  equation 
when  they  are  caused  to  move  (a)  from  left  to  right, 
and  (b)  from  right  to  left,  to  be  0.077s.  ± 0.0067s. 

Todd,  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  sends  an  impor- 
tarft  series  of  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
Jupiter’s  satellites.  Besides  the  record  of  the 
times  of  the  phenomena,  notes  on  the  physical 
appearances  of  Jupiter  and  the  satellites  are  giv- 
en. 44  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  a satellite 
has  been  on  the  point  of  occultation,  it  has  ap- 
peared as  if  seen  through  the  edge  of  the  planet, 
as  if  the  latter  were  surrounded  by  a transparent 
atmosphere  laden  with  clouds.” 

Marth,  of  London,  contribute^  an  elaborate 
ephemeris  for  physical  observations  of  Mars,  with 
some  discussion  of  previous  drawings  of  1862-64. 
Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  David  Gill  present  the  re- 
sults of  heliometer  observations  of  Juno,' etc. 

Neison  has  shown  that  the  new  lunar  inequal- 
ity detected  by  Newcomb  from  a discussion  of 
Greenwich  and  Washington  observations  is  the 
same  as  one  deduced  by  Neison  from  theory,  and 
depending  on  the  longitude  of  Jupiter. 

Grubb,  of  Dublin,  publishes  an  important  pa- 
per on  the  great  telescopes  of  the  future,  in  which 
he  discusses,  first,  the  advantages  of  each  class 
of  instrument,  and,  second,  the  effect  upon  these 
, advantages  of  increasing  the  size.  At  the  same 
time  Grubb  also  publishes  his  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  instruments,  domes,  etc.,  which  is 
really  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  The  catalogues  of  two  American 
makers,  Buff  and  Berger,  of  Boston,  and  Fauth 
and  Co.,  of  Washington,  are  noteworthy  in  this 
connection.  The  latter  firm  has  lately  proposed 
to  make  a transit-circle  of  large  size,  which,  if 
completed,  will  be  the  first  meridian  instrument 
of  large  size  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  Comptes  Rendu*  (March  26)  Tisserand  gives 
the  results  of  his  observations  of  the  five  interior 
satellites  of  Saturn.  Mima*  has  been  observed 
five  times,  Encdadu*  seven  times,  etc.  Tisserand 
gives  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  ring,  as  de- 
duced from  observations  of  three  of  the  satellites, 
as  below:  Tethy *,  40.45";  Dione , 40.61";  Rhea, 
40.47" ; mean,  40.61" — which  shows  that  the 
method  of  observation  adopted  (William  Her- 
schel’s  and  Lassell’s)  is  susceptible  of  great  ac- 
curacy. 

In  the  Compte*  Rendu*  (April  9)  Bertrand  has 
a note  on  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  law  of 
gravitation  from  a single  one  of  Kepler’s  laws. 
The  law  chosen  is  that  the  planets  describe  el- 
lipses which  have  the  sun  at  one  focus.  In  the 
same  number  Stephan,  of  Marseilles,  gives  the 
places  of  thirty  new  nebulce  discovered  by  him, 
making  185  in  all  found  at  Marseilles.  The  first 
125  of  these  will  appear  in  Dreyer’s  new  cata- 
logue of  nebulas. 

The  cluster  Gamma  Argus , respecting  which 
Gilliss  reported  changes  since  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
observations,  has  been  photographed  several  times 
by  Gould  at  Cordoba,  and  Dr.  Gould  also  reports 
that  he  has  eight  plates  of  Eta  Argils  and  sur- 
rounding stars,  of  which  a very  large  number  are 
secured  upon  the  photograph  by  an  exposure  of 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Meteorology. — During  the  month  of  May  the 
programme  has  been  published  to  be  followed 

2r  the  second  International  Congress  of  Meteor- 
ogists,  which  will  assemble  in  Rome  in  Septem- 
ber next  The  principal  feature  of  this  meeting 


will  be  the  reports  of  the  numerous  persons  who 
have  been  requested  to  furnish  replies  to  the 
many  important  questions  that  have  been  defi- 
nitely proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral congress.  It  is  proposed  that  the  meteoro- 
logical observers  and  central  bureaus  throughout 
the  world  unite  in  sending  to  this  congress  spec- 
imens of  the  instruments  that  are  used  by  them, 
and  that  proper  means  be  taken  to  have  these  so 
compared  together  that  all  observations  may  be 
reduced  to  a uniform  standard  of  accuracy.  The 
circular  of  the  permanent  committee  is  addressed 
to  all,  every  where,  who  are  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  progress  of  meteorology,  irrespective  of 
official  position. 

The  formation  of  hailstones  is  considerably 
elucidated  in  a short  article  by  Flogel,  of  Brain- 
stadt,  who,  in  some  remarks  upon  a memoir  by 
Reynolds,  explains  that  the  observations  made 
by  himself,  and  in  1791  by  Wilke  and  in  1844 
by  Schumacher,  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
crystal  of  snow  or  ice,  having  once  been  formed 
at  a considerable  altitude,  and  descending  rapid- 
ly,  grows  in  size  only  by  additions  to  its  lower 
side ; if,  therefore,  its  original  shape  allows  of  it, 
it  will  keep  the  same  end  always  uppermost,  and 
will  grow  into  a conical  mass  of  ice,  which  will 
on  its  exterior  be  marked  by  ridges  or  stri®  cor- 
responding to  the  angles  of  the  original  crystal. 
In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  a fall  of 
remarkably  well-developed  conical  hailstones  that 
is*  described  in  the  Weather  Revieio  for  April,  of 
the  Army  Signal  Service. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Review  just  mentioned 
deserves  a wider  circulation  than  it  appears  to 
have  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  ten  or  twelve 
pages  of  text  and  four  maps,  and  gives  in  a veiy 
condensed  review  all  the  matter  received  by  our 
Weather  Bureau  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
close  of  the  month.  The  compiler  of  the  current 
number  has  given  some  interesting  facts  deduced 
from  observations  made  during  a balloon  voyage 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  well-known  aeronaut  Professor  S.  A.  King,  of 
Boston. 

A year  ago  there  was  published  a memoir  by 
Grassi,  of  Milan,  on 44  Barometric  Hypsometry,”  in 
which  he  drew  attention  to  the  formula  of  Saint- 
Robert,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  1864,  and  in  tabular  form  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Turin,  Vol.  XXY.  This  formula 
is  based  directly  upon  Glaisher’s  balloon  obser- 
vations, and,  according  to  Grassi,  gives  most  ex- 
cellent results;  but  in  a very  interesting  paper 
by  Hartl  it  has  been  recently  shown  that  the  S&int- 
Robert  formula  gives  altitudes  decidedly  too  small 
throughout  the  year,  at  least  for  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  is  no  decided  improvement  upon  those 
of  Plantamour,  Bauemfeind,  and  Ruhlmann. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarkably  accurate  in- 
vestigation into  the  truth  of  the  Boyle  or  Mariotte 
law,  Mendelleff  invented  an  improvement  upon 
the  barometer — undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  ever  been  suggested.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  terminating  the  upper  end  of  the 
barometer  tube  by  a capillary  tube  bent  down- 
ward. By  means  of  this  it  is  possible  to  cut  off 
and  expel  the  last  trace  of  any  foreign  gas  that 
may  remain  in  the  vacuum  chamber.  He  thus 
obtains  a perfect  instrument  without  boiling  the 
mercury  in  the  tube.  His  determination  of  the 
correction  for  capillarity  and  his  method  of  meas- 
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uring  the  barometric  pressures  are  the  most  re- 
fined of  modern  times.  He  attains  an  accuracy 
of  the  twenty-five-hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  in 
his  results  rivaling  the  new  normal  barometer 
constructed  by  Wild. 

The  highly  important  observations  of  clouds 
and  currents  of  wind  by  means  of  toy  balloons 
continue  to  be  daily  made  at  Paris,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Secretan.  No  more  promising  field  of 
research  has  of  late  years  been  opened  up  to 
meteorologists,  and  its  economy  places  it  within 
every  one’s  reach. 

A violent  earthquake  occurred  at  8.80  p.m.  May 
9th  on  the  southern  coast  of  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
destroying  many  small  towns.  It  was  central 
near  Iquique,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  oceanic 
wave  about  65  feet  high  at  the  central  stations. 
This  wave  reached  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Honolulu 
simultaneously  at  about  5 i.m.  of  the  10th  (Hon- 
olulu timel,  doing  much  damage  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  wnere  much  activity  had  been  previously 
observed  in  the  volcanoes. 

A new  electric  seismograph  of  much  complete- 
ness has  been  invented  by  Secchi.  Some  such 
instrument  is  much  to  be  desired  -for  use  on  our 
Pacific  coast 

A complete  table  of  the  monthly  relative  fre- 
quency of  solar  spots  is  given  by  Wolf  for  125 
years,  who  deduces  a great  period  of  168  years 
beside  the  smaller  eleven-year  period. 

The  very  delicate  and  exact  and  convenient 
method  of  observing  temperatures  at  points  un- 
der-ground, or  otherwise  of  difficult  access,  by 
means  of  the  so-called  electro-thermometer,  as 
used  by  Becquerel  at  Paris,  deserves  to  be  intro- 
duced at  some  of  the  physical  laboratories  of 
America.  Observations  have  been  made  daily 
for  many  years  at  Paris,  the  results  of  which 
have  lately  been  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  oscillograph  is  the  name  given  by  Berlin 
to  an  apparatus  for  recording  continuously  the 
rolling  and  pitching  of  a vessel  at  sea.  The  ap- 
paratus has  been  lately  extensively  used  in  the 
French  navy,  and  affords  important  data  both  for 
ship-builders  and  for  students  of  wave  motion. 
It  is  also  applicable  to  the  determination  of  that 
correction  to  an  anemometer  record  on  shipboard 
needed  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  velocity  of 
the  wind  at  sea. 

The  rapid  extension  of  weather  warnings  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  France  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  1000  communes  will  by  the 'end  of  the  first 
year  be  in  receipt  of  free  daily  forewarnings  from 
the  Paris  Observatory. 

In  Physics,  we  note  the  present  month  an  im- 
portant paper  by  Kimball  on  the  variation  of  fric- 
tion with  velocity,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  he 
harmonizes  the  statements  of  Morin  and  Coulomb, 
that  the  coefficient  of  friction  does  not  vary  with 
velocity,  with  that  of  Bochet,  that  it  decreases  as 
the  velocity  increases,  and  of  Hirn,  that  it  in- 
creases as  the  velocity  increases,  simply  by  show- 
ing that  each  is  true  at  some  given  velocity.  For 
very  low  velocities  the  coefficient  is  small ; it  in- 
creases at  first  rapidly,  then  slowly,  until  at  a cer- 
tain rate  of  speed  it  reaches  a maximum ; beyond 
this  point  increase  of  velocity  decreases  friction. 
The  results  of  the  above-named  experimenters 
are  explained  by  showing  that  Morin  and  Cou- 
lomb operated  at  velocities  where  the  coefficient 
is  near  a maximum,  and  so  obtained  constant  re- 


sults ; while  Bochet  operated  at  high  and  Hirn  at 
low  velocities.  Kimball  used* in  his  measure- 
ments sliding  friction  down  an  inclined  plane,  slid- 
ing friction  at  uniform  velocities  on  a horizontal 
plane,  friction  of  belts  on  the  surface  of  cast-iron 
pulleys,  and  friction  of  wrought-iron  journals  in 
boxes  or  bearings  of  different  materials.  The  prac- 
tical bearings  of  his  results  are  highly  important. 

Millar  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  rel- 
ative density  of  liquid  and  solid  iron.  He  finds 
that  pieces  of  pig-iron  placed  in  melted  metal  at 
first  sink,  but  in  a few  seconds  rise  again  and  float 
on  the  surface.  Flat  bars  of  cast  iron  carefully 
laid  on  the  surface  continue  to  float  A solid  ball 
2J  inches  in  diameter,  lowered  into  the  metal  by 
a fine  wire,  disappeared  completely  at  first,  but 
rose  in  a few  seconds  and  floated,  with  about  half 
an  inch  diameter  of  surface  exposed.  Since  in 
foundry  practice  is  allowed  for  linear  contrac- 
tion of  cast  iron,  the  author  believes  that  the  final- 
ly cooled  solid  is  denser  than  the  molten  metal ; 
but  as  the  sharpness  of  iron  castings  points  to  an 
expansion  on  solidification,  he  also  believes  that 
the  contraction  in  cooling  more  than  counterbal- 
ances the  expansion  dunng  solidification.  This 
view  of  the  case  is  fully  supported  by  the  exper- 
iments on  floating  above  described. 

Sire  has  devised  a new  form  of  apparatus  for 
demonstrating  the  hydrostatic  paradox  of  Pascal. 
It  consists  as  usual  of  three  containing  vessels, 
one  cylindrical,  the  other  two  conical,  the  first 
with  its  base  upward,  the  second  with  the  base 
downward ; but  in  the  new  apparatus  the  three 
are  cemented  at  bottom  into  rings,  giving  their 
bases  absolutely  the  same  area.  Below  these 
rings  are  three  glass  cylinders  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  filled  with  mercury.  On  fill- 
ing the  vessels  with  water,  and  opening  commu- 
nication between  them  to  equalize  the  level  in 
them  all,  the  mercury  in  all  the  cylinders  below 
is  observed  to  Bt&nd  at  exactly  the  same  height 

Trowbridge  has  made  a series  of  ingenious  exper- 
iments on  vortex-rings  in  liquids,  analogous  to  the 
smoke  rings  of  Thomson  and  Tait  Applying  to 
this  case  the  general  equations  of  vortex  motion, 
he  draws  the  conclusion  not  only  that  all  liquids 
falling  upon  the  free  surface  of  liquids  from  such 
a height  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  not  too 
much  disturbed  to  enable  the  drop  to  be  acted 
upon  symmetrically  by  the  forces  at  the  free  sur- 
face, will  form  rings,  but  also  that  a vortex  move- 
ment can  arise  in  the  process  of  diffusion  by  a 
variation  in  density  and  pressure,  without  the  aid 
of  initial  angular  velocities.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  rings  consists  merely  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  slightly  smaller  at  one  end,  hav- 
ing a bit  of  cotton  wedged  in  nearer  the  larger 
end,  over  which  a piece  of  rubber  tube  is  slipped. 
The  apparatus  being  filled  by  means  of  the  mouth 
with  liquid,  it  can  be  ejected  in  such  a way  as  to 
form  the  rings  either  at  or  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

Barrett  has  given  in  Nature  a description  of  a 
flame  extremely  sensitive  to  entirely  inaudible 
sounds.  The  flame  came  from  an  ordinary  stea- 
tite burner,  having  an  aperture  of  0.04  inch  in 
diameter,  the  gas  being  under  a pressure  of  ten 
inches  of  water.  This  flame,  which  was  two  feet 
high,  fell  fully  sixteen  inches  at  every  inaudible 
puff  of  a Galton  whistle,  and  this  even  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  instrument 

Garnett  has  described  the  method  pursued  in 
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the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  of  exhib- 
iting the  phenomena  of  the  passage  of  a gas 
through  its  critical  point  upon  a screen  in  pres- 
ence of  a class.  Dr.  Andrews’s  apparatus  was 
used,  the  image  of  the  tube  containing  the  carbon 
dioxide  being  projected  on  the  screen  with  the 
calcium  light,  a microscopic  objective  enlarging 
it  about  120  diameters. 

Hartley  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  on  the  constant  vibration  of  the  minute 
bubbles  which  are  found  frequently  in  mineral 
cavities.  In  one  case,  a cavity  in  quartz  became 
two-thirds  filled  with  liquid  at  3.6°  C.,  the  gas 
bubble  occupying  the  remaining  space,  and  hav- 
ing a trembling  motion.  As  the  cooling  went  on, 
the  bubble  decreased  in  size,  and  the  motion  be- 
came more  and  more  rapid,  until  it  finally  moved 
entirely  across  the  cavity.  He  attributes  the  mo- 
tion to  the  thermal  changes  which  are  taking 
place  even  within  the  crystal  itself. 

Kuhne  has  made  some  new  and  remarkable 
experiments  in  optography.  Following  out  the 
suggestion  of  Boll,  that  the  retina  of  an  animal 
kept  in  the  dark  for  a long  time  is  purplish-red, 
the  color  being  bleached  by  daylight,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  upon  the  retina  the  image  of  ob- 
jects seen  by  the  animal  before  death.  To  repeat 
the  experiment,  the  animal,  after  being  kept  for 
a long  time  in  the  dark,  is  decapitated,  and  each 
of  the  eyes  exposed  in  turn  to  a bright  object — 
as,  for  example,  the  sky-light  of  the  laboratory. 
The  retinas  are  removed  from  the  eye  in  presence 
of  sodium  light,  and  placed  in  a five  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  alum.  After  becoming  hard,  they  may 
be  separated  from  the  optic  nerve  and  inverted. 
Upon  a beautiful  rose-colored  field  a brilliant  and 
sharply  defined  image  of  the  sky-light  appears, 
showing  even  the  sashes.  In  one  of  Kiihne’s  ex- 
periments a second  image  appeared,  to  his  sur- 
prise, but  it  was  due  to  the  second  sky-light  with 
which  the  laboratory  was  lighted. 

In  Chemistry,  we  note  a series  of  experiments 
by  Vogel  on  the  spectroscopic  detection  of  car- 
bonous oxide  by  means  of  a solution  of  blood. 
While  the  spectrum  of  pure  blood  is  character- 
ized by  two  bands  in  the  green  and  yellow,  which 
bands  disappear  and  give  a single  broader  band 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide,  blood  w hich 
has  absorbed  carbonous  oxide  gas  shows  two 
similar  but  slightly  more  refrangible  bands,  not 
changing  by  ammonium  sulphide.  From  his  ex- 
periments the  author  infers  that  he  can  detect  0.8 
of  one  per  cent  by  volume  of  carbonous  oxide  in 
atmospheric  air  in  this  way  with  perfect  certainty. 

Cooke  has  described  a method  for  manipulating 
hydrogen  sulphide,  which  possesses  many  advan- 
tages. In  general,  the  apparatus  used  is  that 
commonly  employed  for  generating  and  dispens- 
ing carbonic  acid  water,  some  minor  modifica- 
tions being  made  in  it. 

Duvillier  has  proposed  a process  for  recovering 
from  platinum  precipitates  and  residues  the  metal 
contained  in  them,  which  consists  in  placing  them 
in  a boiling  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  to  which 
is  gradually  added  a solution  of  sodium  formate. 
The  liquid  effervesces  and  deposits  the  platinum 
in  a pulverulent  form,  whence  it  can  be  convert- 
ed directly  into  chloride. 

Church  has  isolated  and  investigated  the  in- 
tense red  coloring  matter  of  Coleus  verschaffMi, 
using  for  this  purpose  half  a hundred-weight  of 
the  plants.  During  the  crushing  process,  alcohol 


mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  crim- 
son solution  is  filtered,  shaken  with  barium  car- 
bonate, and  the  alcohol  removed  by  distillation. 
A mass  of  deep  red  resinous  substance  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  the  coloring  matter  in  ques- 
tion. When  purified,  it  forms  a brittle  solid  of 
resinous  aspect,  reddish-purple  in  color,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  slightly  in  water,  having  the  composition 
CxoHlo04.  The  author  believes  it  identical  with 
many  other  red  coloring  matters  of  plants,  espe- 
cially with  the  cenolin  extracted  from  red  wine. 

Boussingault  has  detected  the  presence  of  sug- 
ar in  the  petals  of  several  flowers,  varying  in 
amount  from  7.22  per  cent,  in  the  oleander, 
through  5.00  in  orange  petals,  4.42  in  portulac- 
ca,  8.80  in  acacia  petals,  8.40  in  rose  petals,  2.60 
in  lily  petals,  and  2.20  in  rhododendron  petals, 
to  1.44  in  those  of  magnolia. 

Pfliiger  has  studied  the  influence  of  respiration 
on  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and  maintains, 
in  opposition  to  the  view  generally  held,  that  the 
respiratory  mechanism  has  no  influence  on  the 
amount  of  the  total  tissue  metamorphosis.  With 
rabbits  he  found  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
in  ordinary  respiration  is  the  same  as  during  the 
most  active  artificial  respiration.  He  believes 
that  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  a better 
index  of  the  change  of  tissue  than  the  carbon  di- 
oxide eliminated. 

Microscopy. — In  a letter  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  under  date  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1877,  Dr.  Tyndall  states  that  heat  discon- 
tinuously  applied  is  a 41 germicide ,”  and  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a virulently  infective  atmosphere, 
it  is  possible  to  sterilize  all  infusions  by  a temper- 
ature lower  than  that  of  boiling  water.  This  is 
effected,  however,  not  by  a simple  substitution  of 
time  for  intensity,  but  depends  solely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  heat  is  applied.  The  se- 
cret of  success  is  to  apply  the  heat  for  a period 
not  exceeding  the  fraction  of  a minute  in  dura- 
tion, during  the  period  of  latency  preceding  the 
clouding  of  infusions  into  visibie  Bacteria , and 
while  the  germs  are  being  prepared  for  their 
emergence  into  the  finished  organism;  as  they 
reach  the  end  of  this  period  successively,  the 
heating  process  must  be  repeated  at  intervals,  so 
that  the  softened  and  vivified  germs  on  the  point 
of  passing  into  active  life  are  killed  as  they  ar- 
rive successively  at  this  stage.  After  a number 
of  repetitions,  not  amounting  altogether  to  five 
minutes  in  the  aggregate,  and  at  a temperature 
lower  than  boiling  water,  and  commencing  with 
the  first  application  of  the  heat  a few  hours  aft- 
er their  preparation,  the  most  obstinate  infusions 
were  completely  sterilized,  while  other  samples 
of  the  same  infusions,  boiled  continuously  for  fif- 
teen, or  even  sixty  minutes,  were  only  less  fertile, 
and  after  a short  interval  developed  swarms  of 
Bacteria. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  having 
obtained  specimens  of  blood  from  the  several  in- 
dividuals of  different  parts  of  the  world  who 
went  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  last  autumn, 
after  measuring  carefully  every  isolated  circular 
red  disk,  cautiously  avoiding  those  that  manifest- 
ed even  slight  departures  toward  an  oval  form, 
arrived  at  the  following  results,  which  we  con- 
dense from  the  tabular  view  given  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist , March,  1877 : 1400  corpuscles 
were  separately  measured ; the  average  size  was 
sin  (0.007878  mm.),  the  maximum  was  g^yy, 
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and  the  minimum  of  an  inch.  Of  these 
1158,  or  83  per  cent.,  measured  between  and 
of  an  inch,  a difference  of  size  scarcely  dis- 
cermble,  with  a power  of  200  diameters ; about 
eight  per  cent  were  less  than  ? and  nine  per 
cent  more  than  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
total  number  of  an  inch  across  was  six,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
number  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  ten,  or 
less  than  one  per  cent 

Mr.  H.  J.  Slack  has  a short  paper  on  the  “ Mi- 
croscopic Aspects  of  Krupp’s  Silicate  Cotton,"  in 
the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  May,  1877, 
illustrated  by  two  plates,  giving  many  figures  of 
the  curious  shapes  assumed  by  this  substance, 
which  is  simply  blast-furnace  slag  reduced  to  a 
fibrous  condition  by  forcing  a powerful  current 
of  steam,  water,  or  air  through  the  molten  mass, 
and  very  similar  to  the  volcanic  product  known 
as  Pele’s  hair.  It  is  manufactured  extensively  at 
the  works  of  Herr  Krupp,  at  Essen,  in  Germany, 
and  sold  as  a non-conducting  substance  for  cov- 
ering steam-boilers,  pipes,  ice-houses,  etc.  The 
fibres  are  somewhat  finer  than  cotton-wool,  and 
often  with  little  bulbs,  seldom  as  large  as  an  or- 
dinary pin’s  head  ; many  of  them  are  of  extreme 
tenuity,  and  easily  blown  about  as  fine  dust. 

Not  long  since  it  was  thought  that  the  want  of 
chlorophyl  determined  the  parasitism  of  plants, 
as  well  as  serving  to  distinguish  between  fungi 
and  algae.  The  discovery  of  a chlorophylaceous 
fresh-water  alga  as  a bright  emerald-green  para- 
site, by  Professor  Cohn,  in  1872,  was  the  only 
known  exception.  At  a late  meeting  of  the  Dub- 
lin Microscopical  Club  Professor  E.  P.  Wright  ex- 
hibited and  described  a second  species,  marine, 
found  growing  and  developing  itself  in  the  mu- 
cilaginous tubes  of  a Schironema . It  is  smaller 
in  size  than  Cohn’s  species,  but  with  an  emerald 
lustre  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  fresh- water 
species.  It  seems  to  be  thus  established  that 
chlorophyl  - bearing  plants  sometimes  need,  and 
are  capable  of  assimilating,  already  formed  car- 
bon compounds,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  only  char- 
acteristics of  the  fungi. 

Anthropology. — Professor  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull contributes  to  the  Magazine  of  American 
History  for  June  a very  interesting  note  on  the 
Indian  names  of  places  on  Long  Island  derived 
from  esculent  and  medicinal  roots. 

Two  works  indispensable  to  the  student  of  an- 
thropology have  recently  appeared  in  our  coun- 
try. One  is  entitled  Ancient  Society  ; or,  Researches 
in  the  Lines  of  Human  Progress  from  Savagery 
throttgh  Barbarism  to  Civilization , by  Lewis  H. 
Morgan,  LL.D.  The  other  is  Peru:  Incidents  of 
Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas, 
by  E.  George  Squier.  In  the  former  the  progress 
of  civilization  is  traced  by  the  transformation  of 
certain  culture-historical  groups,  of  which  the  au- 
thor selects  seven : Subsistence,  Government,  Lan- 
guage, The  Family,  Religion,  House  Life  and  Archi- 
tecture, Property.  The  history  of  man  is  divided 
into  seven  periods,  characterized  by  seven  con- 
ditions : 


Mr.  Squier’s  work  is  the  result  of  conscientious 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  edifices  of  the 
ancient  Incas  by  a skilled  observer  with  tape- 
line  in  hand. 

Zoology. — A list  of  the  fresh-water  and  land 
shells  of  Alabama  by  Dr.  James  Lewis  appears 
in  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith’s  report  on  the  geology  of  Ala- 
bama for  1876.  This  State  is  remarkably  rich  in 
Unionidm  and  Melanians. 

An  eyeless  crustacean  ( Niphargus  puteanus)  in- 
habiting the  Swiss  lakes  ha9  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  M.  Humbert,  who  believes  it  to  be  an 
ancient  genus,  descending  from  a form  which  is 
now  extinct,  thus  corresponding  with  Proteus , 
Anophthadmus , and  other  cave  animals.  He  says, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  genus  Niphargus  appeared 
before  the  ice  period,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any 
thing  with  regard  to  its  place  of  origin ; but  he 
believes  that  it  has  really  originated  from  forms 
inhabiting  subterranean  waters,  and  which  be- 
came acclimatized  at  depths  where  they  found  the 
darkness  sufficiently  intense.  The  lake  species, 
he  thinks,  are  living  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  the  cave  species,  and  are  suffering,  as  it 
were,  from  atrophy. 

Some  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  strid- 
ulation,  or  the  production  of  sound,  in  butter- 
flies. Mr.  A.  H.  Swinton  finds  that  the  costal 
vein  of  Ageronia  feronia , a Brazilian  butterfly,  is 
bare,  smooth,  and  elevated,  which,  when  the  wings 
are  spread,  is  received  into  a concavity  which  is 
in  every  way  suited  to  act  as  a clasp,  and  is  so- 
norous when  the  wings  arc  moved,  while  the  whole 
apparatus  represents  the  bristle  and  catch  that 
lock  the  wings  of  the  moths.  Vanessa  antiopa 
also  stridulates.  Mr.  Swinton  describes  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Entomologist's  Montldy  Magazine 
the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  in  the  moths,  sit- 
uated for  the  most  part  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
while  some  are  said  by  Westwood  to  possess  mu- 
sical organs  in  the  abdomen. 

Mr.  ITLachlan,  in  alluding  to  the  Lepidoptera 
brought  home  by  the  arctic  expedition,  says  that 
the  larvas  of  most  of  these  species  must  of  ne- 
cessity require  more  than  one  season  to  acquire 
their  full  growth,  for  the  short,  fitful  summer  was 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  full  development  of 
most  of  the  species ; and  furthermore  it  was 
probable  that  the  pupa  state  might  habitually 
last  several  years. 

Professor  Westwood  has  noticed  the  habit,  ex- 
ceptional in  the  family  Stylopidce , of  living  as  a 
parasite  on  a homopterous  insect. 

That  toads  eat  bees  is  stated  by  M.  Brunet  in 
La  Nature. 

In  the  March  session  of  the  German  Ornitho- 
logical Society,  Dr.  Reichenow  gave  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  birds  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Al- 
though this  island  is  classed  geographically  with 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra  in  the  Sunda  group, 
yet  its  fauna  is  almost  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  other  islands  mentioned,  approaching  very 
closely  to  the  Australian  fauna.  Late  investiga- 
tions show  that  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  or- 
nithology of  Celebes,  and  that  in  the  geographical 


Period*. 

L Older  period  of  savagery. 
II.  Middle  period  of  savagery. 
ITL  Later  period  of  savagery. 
IV.  Older  period  of  barbarism. 
V.  Middle  period  of  barbarism. 
VL  Upper  period  of  barbarism. 


Condition*. 

I.  Lower  status  of  savagery.  Infancy  of  the  race. 

IL  Middle  status  of  savagery.  Fish  food  and  use  of  fire, 
in.  Upper  status  of  savagery.  Invention  of  bows  and  arrows. 

IV.  Lower  status  of  barbarism.  Invention  of  pottery. 

V.  Middle  status  of  barbarism.  Domestic  animals  and  maize. 

VI.  Upper  status  of  barbarism.  Smelting  ores. 


VIL  Status  of  civilisation,  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet  and  writing. 
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distribution  of  animals  the  island  mast  be  classed 
with  Australia,  New  Guinea,  etc.,  and  not  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Sunda  group.  The 
speaker  exhibited  six  new  varieties  of  Australian 
honey-suckers  lately  found  in  Celebes. 

The  fossil  horses  of  Italy  have  been  mono- 
graphed by  Dr.  Major,  of  Florence.  The  work 
will  be  published  by  the  Swiss  Paleontological 
Society,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Riiti- 
meyer. 

In  Botany , there  has  appeared  a pamphlet  by 
Sachs  on  the  “ Arrangement  of  the  Cells  in  the 
youngest  Parts  of  Plants.”  He  expresses  the 
novel  view  that  in  those  plants  which  have  a sin- 
gle terminal  cell,  this  cell  is  not  a point  where 
growth  is  highly  developed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
where  growth  is  not  very  active.  He  gives  a 
number  of  diagrams  in  which  certain  curves  rep- 
resent the  direction  of  the  cell  walls,  and  has 
some  curious  speculations  on  the  face  of  the 
curves  formed. 

Stohl  has  published  the  first  part  of  an  inter- 
esting and  important  work  on  the  development  of 
lichens,  in  which  he  studies  especially  the  sexual 
organs.  He  regards  the  spermatia  as  male  organs, 
contrary  to  the  view  lately  advocated  by  Cornu. 
The  female  organs,  the  carpogonia,  consist  of  two 
parts — the  ascogonia,  similar  to  the  organs  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Ascomycetes  ; and  trichogynes, 
which  resemble  to  a certain  extent  the  corre- 
sponding organs  in  the  Florida*. 

In  French  we  have  a correspondence  between 
A.  De  Candolle  and  A.  Cogniaux  on  some  ques- 
tions of  botanical  nomenclature.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  are  some  notes  on  the 
history  of  Helianthus  tuberoeus , by  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull  and  Asa  Gray ; and  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Professor  Gray  describes  some  new  or  little-known 
genera  of  plants,  Canotia,  Leptoglossie , etc. 

Engineering . — Work  on  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge  is  being  pushed.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
some  150  men  are  employed  upon  it  Two  cais- 
sons have  been  launched,  and  a third  one  is 
being  started. 

The  new  tunnel  through  Bergen  Hill,  back  of 
Jersey  City,  was  formally  opened  on  May  12, 1877. 

The  report  of  the  French  engineer  Roudaire, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  his  mission  to  the 
Chotts,  between  Biskra  and  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  in 
North  Africa,  apropos  of  the  project  for  an  in- 
terior sea  in  Algeria,  has  just  appeared.  It  as- 
serts that  some  20,000,000  cubic  meters  of  sand 
will  have  to  be  displaced,  the  probable  expense 
of  which  would  be  about  30,000,000  francs. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  kindly  furnished  by  the  author,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  reliable  figures  of  the 
iron  industries  of  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1876.  The  more  important  statistics  only 
are  herewith  appended : The  production  of  pig- 
iron  in  the  United  States  in  1876  was  2,093,236 
net  tons,  against  2,266,581  in  1875,  2,689,413  in 
1874,  2,868,278  in  1873,  i*pd  2,854,558  in  1872. 
These  figures  indicate  a decreased  production  in 
1876,  as  compared  with  1875,  of  173,845  net 
tons,  or  eight  per  cent.  Since  1873,  the  period 
of  greatest  activity  in  the  history  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  each  successive  year  to 
the  present  time  has  shown  a decrease  in  produc- 
tion as  compared  with  Its  predecessor,  the  per- 


centage of  decrease  being  in  1874  six  per  cent ; 
in  1875,  fifteen  per  cent ; 1876,  eight  per  cent 
From  1873  to  1876  the  decrease  has  been  775,042 
net  tons,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent  “ Should  this 
rate  of  decrease  continue,”  the  author  observes, 
“the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  States 
would  entirely  cease  by  the  year  1884,  and  our 
furnace  stacks  would  only  be  useful  as  observa- 
tories for  the  study  of  astronomy.” 

The  number  of  completed  furnaces  at  the  close 
of  1876  was  714,  against  713  at  the  close  of  1875. 
Ten  new  furnaces  were  erected  in  1876,  and  nine 
old  ones  abandoned.  The  greatest  activity  in  the 
iron  industry  prevailed  in  the  Hocking  Valley, 
Ohio.  Of  the  714  furnaces  above  named,  236 
were  in  blast,  and  478  out  of  blast. 

The  production  of  all  kinds  of  rolled  iron  in 
1876  was  1,921,730  net  tons,  against  1,890,879 
in  1875.  Rolling-mills  have  been  much  more 
actively  employed  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Of  rails  there  were  produced  879,629  tons,  an 
increase  of  87,117  tons,  or  eleven  per  cent.,  over 
1875.  Of  this  amount  412,461  tons  were  Bes- 
semer and  477,168  iron,  against  290,863  Bessemer 
and  501,649  iron  rails  in  1875. 

There  were  eleven  Bessemer  works  in  opera- 
tion in  1876,  of  which  five  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
three  in  Illinois,  and  one  each  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri.  The  details  of  this  important  in- 
dustry are  shown  comparatively  in  the  annexed 
table: 


Detail*  of  Prod  action. 

1814. 

1875. 

1»7«.  ] 

Pig-iron  and  aplegel  converted 

Ingots  produced 

•Rails  produced 

204,302 

191,933 

144,944 

399,996 

(875,617 

[890,863 

639,474; 

585,996 

418,461 

Forty-seven  establishments  produced  crucible, 
puddled,  blister,  and  open-hearth  steel  in  1876. 
The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  (other 
than  Bessemer)  was  71,178  net  tons,  against 
61,058  tons  in  1875.  The  production  of  opeo- 
hearth  steel  took  quite  a stride,  rising  from  9050 
tons  in  1875  to  21,490  in  1876. 

During  1876  we  did  not  import  a single  ton  of 
steel  rails,  and  of  iron  rails  only  287  tons.  These 
statements,  taken  together,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  period  of  greatest  depression  for  the  iron  in- 
dustry has  passed,  and  that  a gradual  revival  is 
taking  place. 

Some  2000  men,  it  is  reported,  are  kept  con- 
stantly at  work  upon  the  buildings  of  the  French 
Exhibition  of  1878,  and  up  to  April  1 about 
1,800,000  francs  had  been  expended  upon  exca- 
vation and  masonry,  covering  158,000  cubic  me- 
ters of  excavation,  30,000  cubic  meters  of  con- 
crete foundations,  and  35,000  cubic  meters  of 
masonry.  Six  miles  of  pipes  and  sewers  had 
been  laid. 

Some  ingenious  engineer  has  suggested  that 
the  incompressibility  of  sand  could  be  utilized  as 
a cheap  and  ready  means  of  making  supporting 
columns,  bases,  etc.,  for  anvils  or  for  blocks  de- 
signed to  support  heavy  weights.  Wooden  boxes 
filled  with  sand  are  suggested  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. 

Iron  railway  ties  are  being  tried  on  a section 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  are  said  to 
prove  very  satisfactory. 

The  new  twin  vessel  for  the  Channel  passenger 
traffic  has  been  launched.  She  is  called  the  Iw- 
pre st,  and  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
Cadalia. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  June. — 
The  national  Executive  has  taken  more  en- 
ergetic measures  for  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  In  his  letter  to 
General  Sherman,  June  1,  the  Secretary  of  War 
says: 

44  The  President  desires  that  the  utmost  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  military  forces  in  Texas  be  exercised 
for  fhe  suppression  of  these  raids.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  efforts  to  this  end,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  nec- 
essarily involve  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
be  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mexican  author- 
ities, and  you  will  instruct  General  Ord,  commanding 
In  Texas,  to  invite  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Mexican  authorities,  and  to  inform  them  that 
while  the  President  is  anxious  to  avoid  giving  offense 
to  Mexico,  he  is  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  in- 
vasion of  our  territory  by  armed  and  organized  bodies 
of  thieves  and  robbers  toprey  upon  our  citizens  should 
not  be  longer  endured.  General  Ord  will  at  once  notify 
the  Mexican  authorities  along  the  Texas  border  of  the 
great  desire  of  the  President  to  unite  with  them  in  ef- 
forts to  suppress  this  long-continued  lawlessness.  At 
the  same  time  he  will  inform  these  authorities  that  if 
the  government  of  Mexico  shall  continue  to  neglect 
the  duty  of  suppressing  these  outrages,  that  duty  will 
devolve  upon  this  government,  and  will  be  performed, 
even  If  its  performance  should  render  necessary  the 
occasional  crossing  of  the  border  by  our  troops.* 

Until  July  16  subscriptions  to  the  new  four- 
per-cent.  funded  loan  of  the  United  States  were 
limited  to  this  country.  Secretary  Sherman  has 
officially  stated  that  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  bonds  are  to  be  paid  in  gold.  The  bonds  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  are  redeemable  after 
thirty  years. 

Governor  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  May  30,  vetoed  the 
bill  making  silver  coin  a legal  tender  in  that  State. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
duced in  May  $6,981,000.  The  total  reduction 
since  July  1, 1876,  was  $86,000,000. 

On  May  13  General  Porfirio  Diaz  was  recog- 
nized by  the  German  Empire  as  the  constitutional 
President  of  Mexico.  The  city  of  Acapulco  is 
held  by  the  adherents  of  Lerdo. 

In  France  the  displacement  of  republican  pre- 
fects, sub-prefects,  and  other  department  officials 
has  been  going  on  since  the  new  ministry  was 
inaugurated.  For  the  most  part,  Bonapartists  fill 
the  offices  thus  vacated.  M.  Theirs  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  republicans  in  the  new  combat. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  June  16,  President  M4Mahon  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate  informing  that  body  of  his 
intention  to  dissolve  the  Chamber,  and  requesting 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  In  this  message 
the  President  says : 41 1 shall  address  myself  con- 
fidently to  the  nation.  France,  like  myself,  wish- 
es to  preserve  her  institutions  intact.  She  does 
not  wish  to  see  her  institutions  distorted  by  rad- 
icalism. She  does  not  wish  in  1880,  when  the 
Constitution  may  be  revised,  to  find  every  thing 
prepared  for  the  disorganization  of  the  moral  and 
material  forces  of  the  country.  France,  warned 
against  misunderstanding,  will  do  justice  to  my 
intentions,  and  will  choose  Deputies  who  wifi 
promise  to  support  me.” 

On  the  19th,  the  following  order  of  the  day  was 
read  in  the  Chamber,  and  adopted  by  a vote  of 
363  against  153  : 

44  Whereat,  The  ministry  formed  May  17  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  called  to  the 


direction  of  public  affairs  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
majority,  which  is  the  leading  principle  of  parliament- 
ary government,  and  hpa,  since  assuming  office,  avoid- 
ed giving  explanations  to  the  national  representatives ; 

"Whereat,  It  has  npset  the  administration,  to  crush 
universal  suffrage  by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal ; 

44  Whereat,  It  represents  merely  a coalition  of  mon- 
archists, guided  by  inspirations  from  the  clerical  party ; 

44  Whereat,  It  has  allowed  attacks  on  national  repre- 
sentatives and  incitements  to  violation  of  law  to  pass 
unpunished ; 

41  Whereat.  On  all  these  grounds  it  imperils  peace  and 
order,  and  disturbs  business  and  general  interests : 

44  Therefore , The  House  declares  that  the  ministry 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  nation.” 

In  the  Eastern  war  there  has  been  no  change 
of  situation.  The  Russians,  May  26,  blew  up  a 
large  Turkish  Monitor  on  the  Danube.  Russian 
officers  conducted  the  torpedo  to  the  Monitor  in 
open  daylight  and  under  fire.  One  of  the  Russian 
boats  was  nearly  submerged  by  the  explosion. 
Severe  fighting  has  been  going  on  in  Montenegro. 

DISASTERS. 

May  22. — At  Roach’s  ship-yard,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  steam-ship  Saratoga  being  launched, 
about  forty  men  remained  beneath  the  vessel, 
seven  of  whom  were  crushed  to  death,  while  three 
others  were  seriously  injured. 

June  4. — Destructive  tornado  in  Illinois.  At 
Mount  Carmel  sixteen  lives  were  lost,  and  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  valued  at  half  a million  of 
dollars. 

June  12. — A collision  between  two  trains  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  near  Point  of 
Rocks,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  five  lives. 

May  9. — Earthquake  and  tidal  wave  in  Peru. 
Several  towns  on  the  southern  coast,  sufferers 
also  in  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1868 — Iquique, 
Arica,  Cobija,  Chanavaya,  and  others — were  de- 
stroyed. Many  ships  were  lost  or  disabled.  It 
id  estimated  that  six  hundred  lives  were  lost,  and 
property  worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

June  6. — Near  Bath,  England,  at  an  agricultur- 
al festival,  the  Widcombe  bridge,  crowded  with 
people,  broke  down.  Twenty  persons  were  kill- 
ed, and  a much  larger  number  injured. 

June  20. — Destructive  fire  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  The  southern  half  of  the  city  was 
destroyed,  including  the  principal  business  por- 
tion. Thirteen  lives  are  reported  to  have  been 
lost.  The  loss  in  property  is  estimated  at  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 

OBITUARY. 

May  29. — In  New  York  city,  Fletcher  Hatper, 
the  last  of  the  original  firm  of  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, in  his  seventy-first  year. 

. June  7. — At  Saratoga  Springs,  Edwin  White, 
the  well-known  painter,  aged  sixty  years. 

June  17. — In  Fair  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  Rev. 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  D.D.,  the  well-known  author, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

May  22. — In  England,  Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wy- 
att, the  celebrated  architect,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

May  29. — In  London,  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
the  American  historian,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

June  2. — Sophia  Frcderika  Matilda,  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

June  15. — In  England,  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell, 
better  known  as  Mrs.  Norton,  author  of  41  Bingen 
on  the  Rhine,”  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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AITH  Edmund  Spenser 


m hbiihiH hIwst*  found  mi  hnpeco- 
nioa*  few  t*W.,;by  the  regularity  wub  which  their 
note1*  :fy\  trt  .proti»it  swm  to  Hate  been  created 
or  ite  ifrtS  tba  tbn  nourr  pub- 

lic. t.b&ii:  U uniter  d^;  in;  u>  the  ob- 
ject of  whose  «$is^frias  flict-yis  on  nation,  "who 
are  UhmVri  &?  Wsyfa&&nk4*wu&U  ferak<p& 
Cfoirjy,  thc*e  live  for  Shi-long  ago, 

in  ons  vt  ^ State*  *. 


member  of  the  fourth  estate,  a 41  IootTV  edited 
tvbc*  !ia<l  done  much  in  hi?  time  for  the  note  bro- 
kers and  notaries  public,  was  called  upon  by  one 
t*f  the  Conner,  who  held  to  hW.  hand  a protested 
tmle  of  the  editor,  whioh,  ^tmngc  bu  #*>:,  was 
indorsed.  Sni»i  ht*i  ''  €&n«,  1 y^BMui  you  to  pay 
this  iioter  Wliot  are  yon  gbutg  to  do  about  it  V*‘ 

“ Do  about  it?  >^hfug.  1 bar  ft  trou- 
ble enough  about  ihut-mt*  Whsn 

1 get  a yood  indorser,  ni/  t^bie  ^^er  : pcwslhl? 
h is  begins,  fin,  and  «c*j  ihy  other  follow  ; don't 
bother  me Y*  K ’'  ■ V<  N ( '.*  ■*; 

The  broker  ekomprehended  the  erbope  ;of  the 
observation,  and  promenaded  fur  the  other  party: 

Tnt  v>o»  wfuitur  i«  thus  feelingly  diijplaTed  b 
the  postal-card  letter  t>/  a wife  to  her  absent  hus- 
band • 

1 fttn  tnoet  ftirk,  baby  In  unto  the  doctor’s  rare,  end 
dunuvi»  and  the  other  dhUdrett  May-?  the  rawiMeiSv  AH 
ih»;  w/run-n  arc  wearing  Nek  combe,  and  ilbn’t togffti 
to  vitUc  of  ton.  We  tail  eeud  imv,  and  oar  bouftc  sUmcwjt 
ffxft  ou  ftrt  ia*t  aight.  Ja«k. 

A vmvtot-tsmn  light  eoroedism  in  London  tras 
Lately  ex  plaining  to  Mr. — the  dramatM,  plant- 
er, and  ftoet — who  U xno w?  remarkable  i<fr  polish 


The  j^d/5<*  he  mi  &> 
ii,  jbs  the  \uw  forbade  him  la  issue  llecm**  to  any 
one  under  ^ghieen.  ^ ^ 

hold  on,  thr  man ; “ I 

know  d;it  ton  giria  toilful,  and  lie  about 

fe  mm-tcenyif  & day/*' 

"Will  you  .swear  to  ll  th*  iud^e. 

Soli,"  he  implied  * amt  aid. 

* And  how  old  are  you  Pr*  wild  the  judge  > 
The  chap  looked  #iu*pkkiiu»,  nod  replied,  eau- 
tiouatr,  *•  Tliirty*fire  ;n  and  addei^  4tff  dut  von't 
do,  jmlgfc,  Pw  ffot  vmt  farkP 

77ie  SuiiKrf  tfx  ft  ^paxkHng  novel  i-o- 

cently  puUi^h^h  ytev  dack  Dafuiuc^ue  goes 
b>,  mil  on  Hnmfug,  the  fjcn>h\e,  this  pleas- 
ant rtllusioh  to,  our  old  friend  Socrates  occur* : 

yl  He.  ask  erf  for  Jtfwt,  Jagcnid,  and  wua  inform- 
ed by  /urn*  tluii  there  w as  Ou  ?wch  person,  and 
that  iioAuch  pc  mm  was  desired  by  tfeo  hou«e- 
hohi  He  thencupon  t54;kod  for  Mr^i^enal:  Tht 
maid  jinked  which  Mr.  Jagcrtak  J^ck7  r«pUcdr  in 
the  most  irritating  manner  possible*— the  ^uentt- 
ic-^by  asking  another  rpn^Uon,:  The  j&et  that 
Soeriitiis  wont  about  p^rpeuiaOy  i\u&s$ons. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER 


know  how  ijsfii  may  fe*?  judge ' 
but  ( know  that  1 couldn’t  get 
along  M*ry  well  Without  the  de- 
jffcitfneiit”  ’ . (<\  •>•*$  ;.. 

He  was  retained.  The  dull 
routine  of  office  was  often  en- 
Ureneii  by  repartee.  Duntias, 
sometimes  called  " Uie  Earl,n 
was  perhaps  the  bigger  wag. 
He  delighted  in  Tallying  the 
mild  and  staid  John  Smith  as 
having  been  otic  of  the  brave 
militia  at  the  Bladen?burg 
rueesk’*  Said  he*  4*  The  red-coot* 
got  a little  the  better  of  you  at 
fir*t,  but  vou  beat  them  in  tii? 
ionuTun." 


: & As  editorial  friend  fn  .New 
{fy  BBl?V  S t Hampshire  genda  Oiwi 
V?  o 886  4?  | Sonny  time  ngo .4&ia$ed:?i&a 

rill®!  ‘ had  |dBt  feat  hra  W ife 
£ ./  come  into  mr  and, 

- \i{  with  iavrst  standing  in  his 

eves,  *>nk^ized  the  memory 
the  deceased,  and ' asked  t&  to 
record  - the  dea%^;hr»  dur.^tet' 

lS8Rt‘.  ^ Add/*  HA ! 4 l\tf  r 4 * 7V 1/ 1 i t1 

you  are  «th»nit  it,  make  no  Hem 
about  one  of  uiy  Brahma  bejye 
laying  au  egg  measuring  seven  w*l  a quarter  by 
eight  and  threc^uartcr  inches  in  circumference.” 
Thus  suddenly  our  ihonghu  of  sympathy  Were  di- 
rect ed  to  the  ;$tcfour  mlitfea  of  libu 

A leg al  fnettd  at  Nebraska  City  sends  to  ?hfe 
Drawer  the  following  pleasant  addition  to  the-  ie- 
gal/jcr^t^  of  R»e  country : :-  V-.::; 

•.Dttring/tibe.-.;fei  .^nh.  of  the  District  in 
this  comity  nr«s  frksl  the  ease  t*t  Dickey  ( probate 
judge)  v.  Davenport  if  ni — an  action  upon  an  «s- 
ecutoi's  txmdL  It  appeared  by  his  father'*  will 


THE  EAPETtmENT. 

is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  joy  with  which 
an  exaspeniteti  tuob  witnessed  his  judicial  mur- 
der. Thfc  AtfremanB  bore  fdr-A  gootl  many  years 
with  his  maddening  questions*  'm  to  wb^heribey 
meant  lit*  way,  or  that  way  r or  how,  end  finally 
tost  patience.  :/Kw«*.  the  Ititk  bo  id  #j'\iritik'x 

Tine  followinghtnu^ng  f?nmni8c*i0e<s  of  the 
Post-olRw  Department  at  Washington  are  sent 
vv  ’d  by  a gentWinan  *ik> fbnnerfy  one  of 
its  moil  able  and  dbtippdsHcd  officials:: 

When  Francis  Granger  wa*y  Poetmaster-Gen- 


mh  he  u»^d  to  take  great  plea^- 
tti^  hi  Heading  oil  l&ttimykpM 
ijrffi^csseefeccs  by  proiln^bg-  ii& 
neat  and  weiharr^ng^d  bcmksaf 
die  then  financial  officer  of  the 
depArtment,  the  gonial  John 
Abtrrqh j end  asking  lb.e  applb 
atyt  if  he  could  keep  account* 
as  izenUy  <w  ilfyfte  wem  lfipt, 
The  question  never  foOed  ‘fe 
prove  a settle**,  Judge  CMIk~ 
tncr/rw  assuming  the  charge  oi 
the  department , having  preyh 
dwsly  been  a member  of  Con- 
gre*e(  traa  already  acquainted 
with  *nm*t  of  the  clerks,  whom 
he  haduiftt  id  the  course  of  biisrb 
m-s*,  tmd  oho  iloy,  wheti  cobleth- 
plating  aomo  rcnmvmfe,  ho  hud 
olT^l  before  iuui,  among  ulii- 
ers,  Mr.  Marr,  at  present  chief 
derk  of  the  Appointment  Office. 
In  a hftlf  -serioua,  half - jovial 
luanncr,  the  judge  said, 

4‘  Well,  Mr.  Mare,  d»  you  think 
the  department  could  get  along 
without  yuiiY” 

The  quick  answer  tvaa  evh 
rhmtly  free  from  much  Appre- 
hension of  danger  : tl  l don’t 


toe  nsevtr. 
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tbfti  been  n&ifted  as  rmdmry':kg- 

vlc?t  AmQQ0  towrport1*  attorneys  was  Charley 
S— -r  who  ha*  pmoiiced  law  aorop  fifteen  tear#. 
Jie  was  Bumming  up  the  case,  and  denouncing 
bis  apparent  for  iib  **  imwanutfted  ^sumptions/* 
lie  *ii\4 : " Now,  your  Honor,  if  it  were  trae,  us 
fay  ftppftfaBt  c)«ibiV  ih  At  Daren  {von  i*  the  fesfa 


common  expression,  referring  to  the  xrmuiitttixi 
range  that  separates  them  from  the  western  slope. 
Manitofa  the  of  the  West,  in  the 

eastern  slope  h£  the  ftoek*  Mountains  aftd  at  the 
ent.mnec  of  £fcTte:Pa»s~-^  gorge  or  io 

ifie  faoufaahfa  ettesx8»f -to  the  South  P«rk.  or 
western  slope,  Western  miuisiett  «re  note?!  for 
i’  :V;:  . . . . * V their  familiar  text*  fend 


- > - /‘Cofam- 

do  Spring*/'  6*hi  the 

. p?fa*h£i\  up 

$ m -ihc  nihfei  of  > 

£ vital  Bftnmtij  ui$  the 
^ wtekC'de.'H  place  in.CoU 
otjyte.  Cn  ttiolangtiagc 

l O?  Jrhe  ‘ H*>  n?«atj 

fe.  crpstalc  ife  righteous 
Troth  the  ' wicked,  *# 
^ faephonte  .*&£*&  the 
fr  tbcfcpfttfai  w J . 
• fTfettf*;  staniwti  a 
brmher.  **  w*  are  tm 


41  That  Vi  i,  y our  Honor ” replied  Charley,  “ The 
will  doesn't  show  tfbve  he  f'&titkz  ; at  doesn ft  say 
a word  &lw>u;t  hie  twiito#/ • •' . 

A buret  of  laughter  intcmtpted  thb  argument, 
and  the  arguer  mt  dow a fa  Amazement.  The 
judge:  'this  face,  and  walked  out  of 

the  t^^t^room^for^t.ting  to  adjourn  the  oourt 

Tm  manner  Id  which  taw  and  justice  nre  “ <15b* 
penned  with/1  &$  Mr#,  Partfag^ni  would  say,  fa 
South  Cnrolum,  fa.desot^ed  fa  fafa  antfiKlbte  : 

Near  Chester,  fame  t&fa  ago,  a oofereiti  . justice 
sent  a colored  man  to  jail  upon  & charge  of  steal? 
fag  cotton.  The  ease  wus  brought  befprfc  Judge 
Mackey,  who*  upon  favxfafaatfany^ fohhd  that  tie? 
fcegn>  had  dimply  token  knsmvn  cotton,  and  was, 
of  course,  vrfmgfttlly  in jail  The  judge  was  an- 
gry. *l  Wbat  did  ymj  put  that  mm  m jail  fort* 


I deck  w dear  Wilt V‘ grave. 

Late  in  the  day  be  returned 
j “ Hid  you  go  to  OrceiAwooJ  fa  asked  Mm  liya? 
efath,  *•''■’• 

44  Yes.*4 

, u Wel?t  Cm  jrvAl  sfarv  you  went  off  without  any 
dozers  tit  pot  oil  Will’s  grave/*  nbl  fan  kind- 
hearted  little  woman.  ; j*[*  / . r. 

'4i  Obi  never  mind/1  said  the  ooraplteent  ilya- 
du  th— • 4 i left  rny  vigHing  ” 

Perhaps  fadihCf  Walffaa#  fast  tea  ^rell  pleased 
frith  this  delicate  umrfc  of  &n*ntfo«v 

Nor  very  huinormm,  but  extKbcdingh  gwh  la 
the  following  admonition  to  ?p*mdthrUi#7  <m  lt& 
dyJeaf.  of  un  old  volnrnc  printed'  to 

Ppctid  not  nor  aparo  ton  much  ; fa*  ihls  thy  c»re^- 
febary  t?at  it*  «per«l,  ami  ouly  fasrnj  td  ejrt«re> 
that  nwrOft  mote  hi  ay  * *m*  and  *o  c^mpklu, 
But  fa  fakidsi  Wit  ilitti  rpwr^  to  <fa»d 

T>tt«  comes  to  the  Dratw  irom  a Canadian 
frlmid i ' 

Tha  flishop  of  lltiron,  Canada,  i»  n 

fafafa  t from  Judaism,  was  waited  upK>o  «s 
faX»tjy  At  tfte  rpi*ctmai  rcsideuco  by  #*  to  who 
!buy a difattrdfa  faotfe.  The  bislibp  him 

a xmnfaer  of  articles  he  \*a$t  willing  to  sell,  but 


be  ihimifarcKh  «t  the  trefabllng  ifatlcO; 

**For  HU^diu’  cotton, 

“ IHvl  you  have  anr^rfaf  that  he  was  guilty  t,r 
u No,  &*h  ; It  was  ono  itf  ttee  hefa.  caito  that 
don't  have  tnnch  proof/4  . \ S ; t ; A ' 
^ Theft  how  could  you  find  the  nmft  guitry  *"  . 
14 Well,  Sah,  he  looked  gtzilty^'anj  f fautid  him 


guilty."  

A.  obmjRBAK  in  IV e^tcju  isr-w  Yoik  »en«fa  m 
the  following,  which  he  heard  duriog  u rfajeftl 
trip  fa  Colorado : 

h Colorado  they  speak  of  .Uav^  ^Mdc^— e 


Go  gle 
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not  trade.  After  fruitless  effort®  to  beat  down  ing  the  bear,  even  If  I should  pursue  him — an  ket 
t he  bwhepU  figurcj?y  the  peddler /«xcUnu£dt  ‘ftou  ! pdft  That  thp  fy-ai.  »H4 

may  he  & good  Christian  bishop,  but  ven  jou  uY&ib;  u>d  dlt  #v 

jidk  oM  eloT  jou  art'  elitf  * JeW/'  y* UfeAi*i>n* ) i^,Wj  ;^4biiun^ie 

~ I v.t  *>V<t-,  uAu  UW  kw.  w i:.' ? m, 

A tnur  three-Tearvdd  girl,  wlmse  falh«?r  did  b --yw#  pV  harj>. 
not  use  a tfsascfr;  was  c^oeatly,  while  visiting  at  b j t.y.v?£t  hVm.  LM  wri?  tri  fte 

neighbor’*,  greMtj  intenasted  in  the  operation  of  ••  v->*y.  lie  v\ uty-  li&fe-  ,n?-j  v?it?n 

ghairitvg;  whkdi  .the  head  .#?  Unr  house was  per'  fc^‘  U«4riT^  Wi&foiar 

forming.  *&!&- 

nte*,  s&o  said'*’ Mf,  A— t H;h*t $roi ^ t ha  t for f i] if  $#%k; to  il«r- do?*  *#  lnt\g  ^ ^ .\h*\&^'1 
Mr  pim.$6njw$&h  hti  alitiia -'Isromay J ; , ‘■•i.vV 

and  wiptf  it  with  a teottV'  [■•  • *&*and  /<&<*:  pui-l  ‘ ttev  hai* ' ^ p^mviSd  w 

. \V«W>\».».  ;;?•'•  ■ •••■;..  • •'  ■’  ■• 

Mivd&coh  Wrnaa,  : wysioi  3CVmterey  ^ />*  * Kto’tn 


vtfrti.f  tay».v:  ’;  ■.' ) ■;>#•  ;idf -'wjSom »H>dw-i»:tVKkuuinandH>i:'i.?,rt>ut 

v •'w^.j-  • wnr*  #*<\t  tv  as  informed  that  a gTirity  -rtrvtf  p(  -sviiw.a-  wwe  Fbi*  weeb*  #1**1  j 

- : ~.  r. •’/> ■ • ■•  ■}. ;-,;  • *; 

*H*?fc*  iy  one  bt  [q&  ■ J-.T  T*. ■ ‘ “ ■ *"r w ~ ;~ ■*‘-/_r'  ; . v ,'T^; 

&*&&.-  ; . . • • i 'V  .'| , !• '•&'••••-: * -/v  ;'.?•*  ■■  * %■<. -;V  •.•'•; ' " .•■  i . l 

*1  ‘ ^.ppn««id,  ' ■»/■  ] 1 “ ’ " r ‘ * 1 “ * “ 

c , l&  id*/***  *m  | >;c-’  ^ , v - <>^  r^ 

ihw&'Wu  filtv  1 I v<  : .v-.y [\$y  j£. 

tijfcfXi  isnah  I -w«at  In  that  | i ’ ^11  ’.'^'5^' 

wiflV  X | i . ‘ -Ml  ' v:v;‘: 

w&tkjuk*#. ttttarj  ! JT 

am  ( cl  v : ^sF&Wh' 

Iw;  1 'h  . ••.',! 


•v^  ui^iaK  ««is 

UiiH  *M^%’  f*i 
ynjOV  sh^iHi  C-iiTft  l, 

V 

ium  . *^ppp  hfe 

fo  the.  btisatre 

- v ; * 

^ Fan  v>f  rbeir  fviv 
><Tii>  e«i%m/  lud  caueo*! 
itrniwVf  ^h<K^V  W 

ofrjnKdf . ;'*4$fc’v  ’kit.  fchca't 

of  <T»r^\.iertib^  aleo *tj‘ 
iaoilis., . 
w The  A^/. 

hiHraio^  ^viatjjt  tcvjo^e 
ip  a inU'bfer/  bosi^t 

(liiyrtifiJwii  \*  V n W)  >/>!«  £, 


r 4>«sW’V' 


itiar-  Ud  1 tioim ■*  • ft? 

ih  uuifif-  « ' ,i'S;v1>v’’-’-r'' /'•  ■••; 4' : A.;-:- •>'{•>-./ ^ - ;^:1V V^\i.* 

Vivay  -Wb.  Wvf.  X r^ntl  >j»ic  ]n(  hor  W<s*,  ^nd  lb^  wr 

•^nd^; ^iqg  me,  lie  ^KtarUoi*  j^iiKo  hc^nj  a^atW  fV»jbirnjii^j  r>ir  tlminti  tr» 

ttadiTnlfc  b*r  tfc**  >Vf ..jffhWrfe-  i<p  a 

'tab*1  tH^.  ivo«n^>^le  jMtaf > of  jfai /iakWj&lifiAW. ... jjf 
•t^  ri&,  fbuWd-  tj^;it  ^ ^ |ih^S  4S«^tv  . / * 

I Xuiiecc^clcU^i  I u Xf  et),  'i^  Vni^^Su  ndtl'i  ytn>'hhatir 
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explanation.  High  words  minvil  The  canon 
attacked  the  fetaff  of  the  paper.  The  editor  4e- 
femhffi  it,  sin*!  soldi I stomvk  you  we  •&#$?  a deita 
Uptrb  6%ir  fetoftV*  , 1 r;  \ • - K"  -C* 

M>ih,M  replied  the  canon, $ that  (Stay  hi\  toA  * 

bfehup  to  wfi#t  you  vr*ut."  ‘‘  ’ .'  • ;J  :•  /;'•**  - A; 

‘‘Indeed!  how  eo  V\e*dakm*i  the  *$ior. 

'} ;AWhyy  you  returned  the  cancm,  ^n>osv 

of  yottf  staieio&nto  require  t&njGrmtiHi&t.?1 

1$  & geporal  way*  k to  ux*t  ihs-  thing  to  hare 
your  Organbt  cad  sabtmkerper  blended,  as  it 
Were,  to  tme  and  the  same  fWHtott  itomHhtog 
ridiculous  to  sure  to  come  of  it  The  athet  day, 
to  a certain  mmlng  towxjfe  pcmijiyifaoto,  the  w- 
gaobt  and  ^foorttot  )m\  beeti  op  feuitu  to  to  oa 
Saturday  night waking  on  customers*  *ud  next 
day,  while  presiding;  at  the  organ,  toil  asleep.  At 
’ V the  end  of  the  sermon. 

— 1 - when  ilie  bytiu*  had 

v - ;?  • -\  - f‘  V’  V*  | bwt  &VW  Obt  mil 
~ 1 therf>^rr'wtvsh;rt»d^- 

' !lV~ ' • nee*  to  ht^iii 

one  of ;';:Utrm  about 
him  up*  and  awaken- 
tog  with  A 'start, 
inohto  tops  tor  eleCtrb 
bed 

by  aborting  »*  the  top 
of  hto  rnhx\ "*'  /tasty*  t 
fifi  $lo**  ]L<Ur  T*  \ 

Soamwor  toW  Lad v 
Morgan  that  a Certain 
tdAhop  waa  do  lax  irt 
Church  obsfcrv  aiipc* 
that  f>he  wiild  ett 
« horse  on  Ash 

W6*ta»dhy^.  H*f 
course  ho  Ww»UK>r 
said  the  lady.  ***/  fe 
wo*  a fort  ?wr#c  ” 

Tn£  eietoingc  Ifet 
gitos  the  fotUvirittig 
facta  to  regard  to  Cbt 
present  whereabouts 
and  itomga  of  atihii1 
gmt  mwiz 
W itrfhlngfcm  recently 
put  up  at  tho  ;fcfeefcK 
bridge  (Bai^ohu' 
i&itf lott^ah'^ 
aud  has  he^n  brought 
before  the  Brooklyn  courts  for  (feserttog feto  wife 
Elizabeth.  A n-Jrew  Jacfen  to  a poHe&toan  *t  Saa 
Jos«5,  California,  and  is  also  in  tlie  toito  of  the  Ian 
for  burglary  at  San  Francisco.  S&m  Adatoi  hs^ 
]iwt  -been  <«u  of  Stog  Bing,  and  Wttltoru 

W irt  beads  a gai»g  of  Philadelphia  burglar**  Vht 
rick  H&iijfjy.  A-  Bbi4glsu>, 

and  John  <X  Fremont  ar<>  on  the  tmmp  in  vkriour 
parts  of  the  country.  William  Psmn  to  torvmau-cT 
ft  New  dwwey  jSwscompanr,  ami  ii  su  trouble:  fc»r 
deleting  bto  wife,  and  Hnnioe  Gmdcv  kc*>pe  a 
hotcj  In  Bftnm  BAvbtir%  and  has  ixoetx  arrest#!  to 


a$  tong:  a s >our  cars,  Sirt  I would  be  aide  to  ne*. 
comtoodw  to  yottl” 

After  a little  sltonoe  there  catoo  a ripple  of 
laughter,  but  the  into n^^gatory  wivs  oot  pi'ess^l 

W e arc  mdeb.tcii  to  a elertcal  fdend  for  the 
fc<Bc«wtog  anecsioto  of  |Ke  late-.  Bethufte; 

At  aq  afinivni’sarr  tit  this  Ah4*A6f  Thoologicoi 
Semtnan-,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Be.  Bathunc  wa^ 
invited  to  address  one  nrf  ttoi  societies  of  that  in- 
stitution,  which  he  did  with  hfs  accustomed  el- 


KF  A Ul‘ny  MUKJ  A JOMilf  UaMfx'  tUBO*  TIT*  *TK, 
;?  a ju»j‘V  'aibs  a nui>v,  y«.M>  a iK»i>f  a'uy  a'1 
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rn$  ish&mM  & snir. 


X ••  W-tl  ifcrkiim >i»f ttUoWM  r«riib»*..  i\w  rU'mns  fjoikv  familiar  tin* 

to  it,  «*:<>  r hi'  «»>:•£'*  Wing  m-h*  a I»H'  m(o*e  of  tbf  iV  IuhW,  Hvt«r.y  K>l<t*  ot 

hxu-iu.UmI  w aecr  Iron  tag**  than  liiost;  eWport  Hiem  can  map  out  for**  tiro  prom* 

t<avr«H  y<YMr$x>  wliUtt  tlifc  ‘fur  c*m-  imait  fttuin nf  fire  IozfcMige-*Uapeil  bay ; 

stiintly  o roilin' Jj.oih*-  «>r  tHo  other  of  t’fio  riv.  ran  iiuuh*  the  iiojuflantfs  that  shut  it  Vn  at 


mm 


iHrt  w 8 R.v  BrttJ  tXivC  OA^oo 


a^o/rKth*  i'i  Art  of  Cor^re?*.  Ui  thy  T<«ir  t$7T,  b>*  ttarprci  Er-nher*,  oj  the  OHkc  of  tho  Libra 
rUeof  i’vhs ?*$•*»  Wiwhin^fou. 

V«Xr  l ■ :£ ^ y V:  - ’■ - -j /.' v;. >■■  ’ ' ;.• 
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[ curtiug  imperial  visitor#  to A5'nc|iv»  feaxti  i;  and. 


'*mt  tynjki  vlil  rfjKnv 

as  ya.ii  titw  fJoWri  iW  mart*  the  f>tiiilKk 
Unilfiin^  riii  Hl^ckw^ll’K,  and 

Want;-  mlavtdn.  HeH  Gate,  the  Hunter* 
Poinvr  oil  work*,  i he  Navy  -yard,  the  l>ry- 

of  the  great 

bridge*  arul  1 htvtthivil*  jwf  ahipjnug  do^fu 
t*i  tb^  Ueanf  fiat  tery  and  Umturtir  CiM'fU- 
rmnrnm  AU  these  are  kmivva  1"  itio 
nvetjige  $fe w ¥.«icky  r,  vrlu*  r*>g,wnlM  With  *hfc 

aiiconevni  of  fulj,  arijuamtaner  wiiul  hwu* 
A wotbl  of  wcm*H'**  to  t.hynisttr  Visitor  aa 
hv  lir^f  eat<hei  sight  t4 tfe 

Taken  Ml  a-  lurd^cy#  lufrtor 

Of  Ntivv  Vf>fk  is  atnngtd^^^^  each 


weaving  oil  together,  haury lugs  %mttfir- 
tug  here  hud  t here*  fejTy-l/hgta  life;. t nTiU% 
gaii(ly  ?>iea»iire  ate*tmbo»f&  and  Tt\rinu- 
vh tur*  w ith  gili-'ctlgei in  the  wirveb 
huusc,  J t is  HVL&i  a ficcruh  to*  he  sure,  as  jjbjr 
great  harbor  may  pungent,  trnjt  the  juetiin* 
NeW  Y«»k  e.lteeie  iu  glowing  light  and 
l*rea tflh  *rf  eu u v as.  -TokohaiDa  \h  said  h-  re- 
semble it  more  neatly  tbajt  jw>ri. 

Lint  it  in  With  the  ruerehautruejj  ■■at  tho 
wlmrvea  that  I have,  to  itit,  ivuii  beyond  jus 

frrnag*  to  Brooklyn)  J.  ehttU b^Ve 

little  ueyasjou  to  take  my  .feinUdra  afloat,. 

\\  [mh  n olfip  up  prone  he*  the  n*{»'t  , site 
hoists  a mgitiij  fa*  a pilot,  ami  usually 
hm.  npthm-i  to '-a  tut  to  tyre  #K;ifrUt£  one. 

Vk.  f :.;  :^.r- :Th-  :*vi-u'  V,:->>>-.n\vv^!- 

•t  I •?,  MmSI* 

i-»  * £r 1^4^VWk:-irjr-  4. 

*v  that  i rtjfhrnft  ;Vjty  tout •UouOt  gpg r Vum*h- 
V »>g  » tir  bar  » hi-  *t i| riyf-h  Y • e iiyioib  fhe  y **  - 
^ hii<Y  itte  m*uk*-  &*•$  IV  ?W  >jyiifeiohit4s 


v*1 


tui;  i*)r.uh  fOrW*^  omiMiu 

detail  cC  Which  is  nf  f he  gTeatpst  i.ujtvTeah  the  wfepry*  t^l  ^ in  her 

Here  are  i- rails  i>1  all  pos^?hh'  SurtsT  ; } ' :««  rHi  ’# 

^igc^aps,  Chi.neao  jujiks  aju!  hireh  hark  ea-  J \n  syouer  is  tlik  :*^«‘*uripVmhed  than  a 
in*ch,  ami  the  tla(e>  *u  every  maritime  ha-  , Beene  i>i’ ‘ activity  begin*.  The  aailora  aiv 
tioii  are m< furled  to  thiv  breeze,  Y*m  may  : nuiaily  *seeurir»g  t he  sails,  eleaniig  the  dneke 
ifitul  tittle  el  am  Monts  iViitn  Cirniicetmnt,  and;  id  supei  iluiMve..  ami  'ntihiahing  the  hatch 
tishuig  smack*  fra ui  the  ^rinkR  y sha}»ele.ss  v tlic  V*wuefK  f herb  t«>  W elcome  the 

canal-boats,  from  fhirthlt.:,  ami  grirnv  stenrn- , miptifMi ; the  harber-niiLSun'  l«»,ks  ^(Var  his 
Uargt'S  frotn  the  tJt'lawArc:  if^ii ; c»i-  ;•  whurfVtgc  \ the  corVfcigoctW  af  t inbrargh  send 

pikd-hoais  rripping  seaward,  ami  u c}r?rk  to  keep  ti  r- ever  1 id’  i ’0  cmlumling  : 
triui  ©elidiinots  with  iawfAm-liOttae  Wivtrli  nharfdy  h>t 

lift  w i<>Wvw  fVma jhdpi frpi>4  8lmrUvv  arc 

'ton  ami  IMmhjiy,  hsirkv  i*r»»m  /.he.  M-ol/ -•r.-i- v .- ■ u > yog  to  tnvrig!:-  b*nk  into  thw  'power: 

HbJui  ami  Sm»H*  Ameneam  iwr\» ; IVdbriggvMl ..  yie.yedojres  mv  hargutmng  Lot  ilie  vmimet 

l»i}*s  and  swUVelippeiB  (»,eij^  ■frmn  'vv\y-  of  nnheulitfiC:  au*;i  T^tgshnrivnneii  xiw<i<  r 
ages  round  the  11  ora  hr  'fctyn.'  >•  bopey  r»f ri»>h,  The  njjly  ^uiofc 

Oil  ,llz  AlnilifJl  ill  L ).(lV.  fffcitii  ilaVinrtb.'O  -,4‘  i K.i  ,r;Vt*  su,  ’ ^tv.  11.1.  mAIi'.ii. 


itope 4 ihiidi -skinned  whaltT«  fiviu  of- the.  tfifuiVisfimi  are  the 

s#?es.  amt  hatterisl  merehaiitnmn  Lr<»nvthem«n,  wHi'  ilrnm?  a uuf^ioally  reftofuin f cable 
Jiid'Ktn  f>ee:m  : 'laverpoid  nnd  ytlasgow  iu>d  with  Ids:  elnb.  ami  i\  report ur  w foitliug  iiis 
lidhilVarg  hmlTIYivro  stbambrs; ;;j»eaci|y‘.  '■/  *,  ' ;. ■ • ■.'>.•  ••Jv-'1 , ;. -y . ;NV.': '; -. '. ■■».'' ' v. / ; ;■  V-' y; \ / ■’ ’ 

*pvak  of  the  Eastern  iitmunphern  siruply  ns  , The  tiiiloailing  once  hfgnw.  prooeedR  rnp- 
^ the.  at  her  teid’»vr  aiitl  go  yVer  pnvfhnekiU  ;.i<Uyv:>*4  jnauy  men  hciifg  0,201 

three  iirm-»;h«.d  frigates  ropreseut lug  work  together  eunvetiiently,  rui.i  the  freight 

rho  nftrfe  Of  the  wn^idj ' u*Kfcsr:v&K%its&  i4v-  i hhing  hoisted  tmlshtf  meana  i>f  thekie/siia- 
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turn*  they  Jttp  sighted  off  Sandy 
Hook  until  the  duties?  are  paid. 

Nowhere  in  New  York  i b there 
umre  poetry  lodged  than  in  these 
obi  warehouses.  Their  depths  are 
a perpHmd  nether  world  of  gloom, 
and  the  twilight  reveals  at  first  only 
rows  of  Cyclopean  pillars,  or  lmge 
piles  soggestingtbe  eat acorn Im  of  Egy p t and 
their  sarcophagi.  Cross  the  threshold  and 
climb  the  stairw  ays  from  one  low  -roofed  loft 
to  another,  and  you  wander  among  foreign 
fields  and  breathe  the  airs  of  every  zone. 
Here  are  tier  upon  tier  of  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
perspiring  molasses  with  the  memory  of  the 
Cuban  sun,  and  other  hogsheads  of  old  rum 
from  Jamaica,  beneath  which  the  ground  is 
greedily  drinking  precious  oozings.  Rows 
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pended  from  the  yard-arm,  and  operated  by 
steam  or  horse  power.  Usually,  as  fast  us  it 
is  discharged,  t he  cargo  is  sent  to  warehouses 
near  by,  mid  assorted  for  the  owners. 

The  warehouses  are  simply  gTe at  caverns 
for  t lie  storage  of  goods,  and  the  legend  over 
their  strong  and  gloomy  portals  is.  “ No 
smoking.”  They  are  of  t wo  kinds — .the  pri- 
vate store  of  the  merchant,  where  ho  keeps 
his  own  goods,  and  the  ‘Mwnuled -warehouse," 
w here  the  freight  of  vessels  is  received  and 
stored  for  the  owners,  under  bonds  to  the 
government,  until  the  duties  have  been  paid. 
The  bomled-warehousemen  give  two  kinds 
of  receipts — one,  a simple  acknowledgment 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  for  storage 
by  them,  the  other,  a “ negotiable  receipt,” 
which,  being  properly  indorsed,  may  be  pre- 
sented by  any  one,  and  will  be  acknowledged 
as  a claim  upon  the  merchandise.  In  their 
phrase,  they  “ know  only  t he  recei  pt  ” There- 
for© the  owner  may,  and  usually  does,  sell 
his  goods  by  sample  without  taking  them 
from  the  warehouse,  and  they  are  delivered 
to  whoever  presents  the.  receipt  with  evi- 
dence that  duty  has  been  paid.  Each  ware- 
house has  a revenue  officer  quartered  in  it, 
called  “store- keeper,"  and  a certain  number 
of  trucks  are  licensed  by  the  custom-house 
authorities  to  transport  goods  held  in  bond, 
the  truckman  being  responsible  for  the  gov- 
ernment's lien  upon  the  goods  while  they 
are  in  his  charge.  The  government  thus 
never  loses  sight  of  the  imports  from  the 
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in  that  corner  other  cumin  of  logwood.  Cue  | stock  in  trade,  either  by  private  arrange 
ig  brought  from  Madagascar  to  make  into  inept  or  by  auction.  The  scenes  daily  wit 
drumsticks,  the  other  from  the  Amazon  to  n eased  upon  the  floor  of  tip*  Corn  Exchangt 
mingle  with  our  whiskey,  or  to  Vie  ground  will  serve  as  a type  of  the  rest.  Here  table? 
up  anti  re-exported  to  the  wine  districts  of  are  set  as  closely  together  as  convenient 
Spain  and  France.  Then  the  hales — yarn  and  each  merchant  who  wishes  has  a cert  a it; 
twisted  from  the  beard  of  cocoa-nuts  ripened  space  where,  in  dainty  boxes  or  bottles,  hi 
on  the  Malabar  coast ; jute  and  jute  stubs  places  samples  of  his  stock — floor,  grain, 
from  India;  Manila  hemp  from  the  Philip-  whiskey,  lard,  or  petroleum — the  name  of 
pines ; rags  from  Loudon;  cotton  from  ail  the  brand  aftixed  to  each  sample.  Then  the 
over  the  world;  buyers  come  (brokers  and  shippers  chiefly) 

Upon  these  warehouse  floors  is  writteu  a droves  of  them,  mostly  young  men,  laugh- 
history  of  our  commerce.  They  are  dented  ing,  joking,  talking  business,  talking  time 
by  contact  with  freight  from  all  the  eonti-  sense, stopping  in  the  midst  of  a hard  bargain 
neuts,  and  strewn  with  samples  of  the  prod-  to  call  out  to  an  acquaintance,  “ Did  you  sc* 
ucts  of  every  climate.  Tea  and  codec  and  the  girls  last  night  f*  or  turning  from  lib 
cinnamon,  fragrant  oiks  and  cloves  and  all-  concluded  sale  of  twenty  car-loads  of  wheat 
spice,  mingle  their  pungent  perfume*  in  the  to  have  a few  words  with  a friend  about  a 
laden  air;  and  indigo,  ochre,  cochineal,  and  new’ horse.  Half  of  the  building  is  devoted 
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t he  sweepings  of  costly  bales  dye  the  flours  J to  the  flour  interest,  and  each  one  of  the  hun- 
with  .a  queer  cosmopolitan  mosaic  of  colors.  | rtreds  of  samples  is  carefully  labeled.  Some 
As  you  step  out  into  the  broad  sunshine,  and  j of  the  names  of  the  brands  are  serious  and 
the  heavy  iron  doors  close  behind  yon,  you  J apt,  but  many  are  fanciful*  and  some  funny, 
feel  as  though  you  were  just  landing  after  j Flour  is  y Parent  Process/*  “ Fancy  Patent/’ 
years  of  foreign  travel,  and  you  bear  about  “ New  Process/’  “Standard/’  “Choice”  and 
with  you  for  many  hours  the  aroma  of  the  “Extra  Choice/’  “ Pinnacle/*  “Old  Glory/* 
tropics.  “Minnesota  Pride/’  4i  Sublime/’ and  so  on. 

The  great  centra  of  the  exporting  bn*b  Every  body  here  is  nearly  as  white  as  a 
ness  are  the  exchanges.  Leaving  out  the  miller  before  the  morning  is  over.  You  will 
Stock  ami  Gold  exchanges  ns  not  concerning  ; observe  a grave-facet)  man,  with  his  wide- 
ns, there  are,  beside*  these,  the  Com  and  : kers  all  meal,  take  some  flour  in  the  hollow 
Produce  Exchange,  the  Iron  Exchange,  the  : of  his  hand,  pour  upon  it  a few  drops  of  wa- 
Cottutt  Exchange,  ami  the  Purge  Oftiee.  j tor  from  a silver  tankard,  and  solemnly  work 

At  these  places  merchants  and  brokers  j it  into  dough,  which  he  kneads  and  pulls 
who,  by  evincing  an  honorable  business  ae-  J and  rolls*  folds,  twists,  and  worries,  judging 
tivity  and  success,  have  procured  a standing  ! by  the.  result  how  good  bread  it  w ill  make, 
on  ’Change,  meet  daily  and  bargain  with  \ The judgment  concluded,  he  solemnly  forms 
each  other  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  i it  into  pellets,  and  shies  them  one  by  one  at 
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wv'ifif*  itXKiliXhOK. 


the  head  or  new  silk  hni  of  the  most  • thmirti  iiiJwMwVr  Uhr  bulkt?  • >Jifn 
Tt?tU«5n£  - ■ ‘ J' ' ' “ '*  “ A :-A  • •*  " '•^v'>-3‘  '••--■ 


Then  ite  tak*1*  | iudiith  fit  Hire  froit  reyatVe the 

another  brand  itf  iioijr  a*ni  repent  k jfhe  oper^.  *drenm  of  whtfat  in  hugh,  rMidi^fustas^  each 
ntkin.  On  flie  other  shle  hi fi»o  hall  are  the  j.  Ung  i«  fnlf  hdd  the  edges  of  the  month  W 
grain  ex  hi  bite  * and  hnre  men  $<*  yttijhd  wit  ft  giitlojf,  tltetn  tikhfc  wjtli  tt  lew  marvel- 
fbmr  jmekete  full  of  oheuf  m»d  'eifs,  ami  . mndy  rapid  nf itrdiKS,  and  pn&H  the  .hag  to 
tiJbhiq,  \iilxhle;  ntlihlej  «hUC  you  Mhuk  they  j otiiOT^vy^ hn  fctdh  it  hv/dy. vrV^Wilt if  into 


have  Wronie  gr?Mde«»r<»its.  |g||p§  Hgg  pteeb  os  firmly  *»  po&dbUv  The  -d  - ; ? 

fcuppotw*  iw  tkN.tefohud ^ tbitmiet  the  tww*  j:«>f  hallaaf  lain  Web  fim 

tv  car-loiitte  of  wheat  whi/U  we-  suv.  sold  a etthheef  the  desuae lion  nfiitany  a good  ship, 
nionuint  ii&x  if)  hit  \u*\igbt  hx  & gontteumn  j Tim  ocehti  steamer*  are  hot  oftt u oUHgtfd 
who  intends  *h fproiig  if  b*  the  fovgt  ish  mar-  j to  take  bulWt  rM  mi  eh,  the  if  large  nmiiMHt 
ket  h)  jj  Liverpool  &te>iuiorv.  Me ttmaed lately  j of  eoa3  -erving  the  jmrpilst-  part iallr,  lied 
$\wrtM$  a tioftiTijrg  and  \i ttfrfheawy  arfudea  of  taigh  imiking  nj« 

The  whayOon  tlie  Xew  Jj>mjr>iile  of  the,  They  htiiig  fig-fmo.  ami  tin  and  l nj 
IliifiMon-  Biyef  ••tvhere  the  enr^  are  e?s|)eet>  enormous  quanjiTi^,  itml  take-  Jiaefc'  gra.tfi 
eih  and  into  itf  the  wheat  will  be  i|uiekly  of  all  arid  a stiffc  ienev  nf.  weighty 

rtan,*tevTCd  by  a eh nfe.  Tlim  elevator  look*  inrvel)?»n»bKt.  MmeoVer.  tie,  Vh.ipe  •<*»<( 


tog,  ttiht  fyjMly  k> 
iihly  eomriv- 

Hill'd  for  homfihg 
gralaiiibut'kyfs 

;itii 

,twft  hiijh 

PYt^gghtor  pdm:  \t 
Mde> 

Wlveb  the  wheat 
is  gli  in,  !hf 
doat.iug  AkvsHm 
ktvitm?  e*er  to 
Kfenv*  Vc*TUt  m id  Ion 
tip  i<x  n nhmxivf, 
a ml  Mi*  hei  ma- 
rhiudrr  taV<lv[*f*  \ !i  g 
tip  otrr.  frimufM 
Vfheut  fold  jeoir- 

<n  g it  th  fj$ 

di?w  iV  Utp»  /fhr 
h.w^f’iiypflPir  0 
Ofrrv^Tfut1 

kf/M •*  w fete*  t$* 

th  via  t r lid  I- 

IhHt*  tbit  U N not 


OJltS  AKO  rKOV»UU*f  KiQHAiyiiK  Ut  lU»t4<ti, 
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picturesque.  A 
petroleum  broker 
gets  word  from  a 
firm  in  Valparai- 
so, Chili,  that  it 
wants  five  thou- 
sand gallons  of 
best  refined  pe- 
troleum, but  can 
pay  only  twenty- 
three  cents  a gal- 
lon, delivered.  He 
goes  on  ’Change, 
and  finds  that  the 
best  he  ran  do  is 
to  get  his  oil  front 
a New*  York  com- 
pany at  sixteen 
cents.  After  talk- 
ing with  this 
ship  agent  and 
that,  lie  chooses 
the  most  advan- 
tageous terms, 
which  are  five 
cents  n gallon  for 
freightage.  Next 
he  consults  an  in- 
surance broker, 
and  effects  an  in- 
surance upon  his 
petroleum  at  a 
rate  which  amounts  to  half  a cent  per  gal- 
lon This  leaves  hirn  u profit  of  one  ami 
one-half  cents  a gallon,  or  seventy-five  dol- 
lars for  his  morning' s work. 

Meanwhile  the  order  is  being  carried  out. 
The  oil  is  in  the  company’s  works  at  Hu  tit- 
er's Point,  making  that  tmdeleetabie  local- 
ity odiously  odorous.  A lighter  is  sent  for 
it,  and  the  five  thousand  gallons  put  on 
hoard.  This  oil  may  lie  packed  in  two  dif- 
ferent w ays — in  ordinary  barrels,  and  iu  tin 
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they  do  not  need  the  amount  of  ballast  re- 
quired by  wooden  ships  carrying  lofty  spars 
loaded  with  rigging.  Yet  even  the  latter 
are  content,  on  outward-bound  voyages, 
with  pig  or  railroad  iron,  casks  of  rum  or 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  w hile  they  bring  clmlk 
or  some  other  salable  rubbish,  when  possi- 
ble, if  their  cargo  is  too  light. 

The  process  of  loading  one  of  these  ships 
is  more  interesting  than  in  the  case  of  the 
steamer 


all  the  surroundings  are  far  more 
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ran*  bolding  five  gallons 
each,  two *>f  which  are  boxed 
in  4 *•  case”  of  thin  wood. 
This  latter  method  of  pack- 
ing is  employed  maiuly  for 
fancy  brand*. 

A word  about  the  light- 
ers. They  are  broad,  bl u ti  t- 
nosed,  sloop -rigged  boats, 
all  deck  except  a little  hole 
of  a cabin,  and  tided  about 
the  harbor  for  transporting 
merchandise  to  and  from 
vessels  at  anchorage,  or 
from  wharf  to  wharf.  They 
are  thoroughly  iUdooking, 
alw  ays  in  the  w ay,  and  only 
to  lie  excused  for  existence 
on  tin*  score  of  great  useful- 
ness*. The  lighters  arc  on 
the  rivers  what  the  carts 
are  on  the  streets, 

The  oil  safely  aboard,  the 
jolly  captain  and  bis  jolly 
crew  of  one  set  their  sail 
— upon  which  is  painted 
an  advertisement  of  some 
Broadway  clothing  shop  in 
letters  which  every  sea-far- 
ing man  is  supposed,  even 
though  he  be,  a fool,  to  read 
and  ponder  on— and  bowl 
along  at  a snaiVs  pace  down 
the  East  River  until  they 
“heave  alongside'’  the  Val- 
paraiso ship.  Then  the  jolly 
captain  slicks  bis  pipe  in 
bis  bat-band,  and  the  load- 
ing of  the  oil  begins. 

A huge  double  pulley, 
technically  known  as  a 
“block,”  is  suspended  be- 
tween the  mast-beads  just 
over  the  hatchway,  and 
through  it  is  reeved  a rope 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
deck  of  the  lighter  on  one 
side,  and,  through  a second 
block  attached  to  the  plank- 
ing, to  h stationary  engine 
on  the  wharf  on  the  other 
side.  On  hoard  the  vessel 
itself  a staging  is  arranged, 
level  with  the  top  of  the 
bulwarks  and  reaching  to 
the  edge  of  the  hatchway, 
and  then  men  descend  per- 
ilous and  shaking  ladders, 
and  disappear  in  the  echo- 
ing blackness  beneath  the 
lowest  deck.  The  oil  is  now- 
in  charge  of  the  stevedore — 
a man  who  makes  a busi- 
ness of  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels,  hiring  such  la- 
borers as  he  needs  from  t he 
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crowds  of  men  hanging  about  the  wharves 
waiting  for  such  chance  to  earn  a dollar, 
and  who  arc  called  'longshore-men. 

The  ’longshoremen  arc  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  brutal  fif  men.  Their  work 
is  very  laborious,  hut  requires  little  skill ; 
their  snrrou Tidings  and  associations  are  all 
such  as  tend  to  degrade  them;  their  pay  is 
smaller  than  that  of  almost  any  other  class 
of  workmen,  and  their  prejudices  are  easily 
excited.  It  thus  happens  that  debauchery 
and  murderous  lighting  are  constant  among 

them ; extensive 
against 
■ ! reduction  of 
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from  uinlcr  1”  There  the  tackle  is  quickly 
unhooked,  an  empty  sling  sent  up,  and  then 
the  boxes  arts  rapidly  stowed  away,  their 
number  having  been  recorded  by  the  ship- 
ping clerk  in  his  memorandum -book.  The 
object  to  be  attained,  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity, iu  stowing,  is  to  prevent  all  jostling 
between  articles  of  the  cargo,  and  t he  boxes 
of  oil  are  crow  ded  in  sidew  ise,  endw  ise,  any 
a ny  iv  hold  them  tightly  together,  every 
»T«'\ieo-  being  hi  led  with  wooden  wedges,  so 
that  there  shall  wot  be  the  least  movement.. 

lly  this  time-  the  men  above  have  filled 
another  sling,  the  whittle  sounds  again,  the 
Tackle  creaks,  the  “ Vo-he-e-e-ve,  oh— stand- 
ffxmi-mi-n*M.-n-der  V-.  h heard,  and  down 
comes  another  do  ten  of  eases  to  help  till 
the  belly  of  the  in  satiate  monster. 

When  ati  ihe  boxofc'  axe  in  the  hold,  t ho 
officer  in  charge 
jt  of  the  ship  fills 

Lj  ’ \'w!f  ! ou*  form  of  a 

If  ' receipt  called  a 

}%\  i;  hill  of  lading:1 

4 v I" i l4!  hke  the  duo  of 

I ; whirl!  a far -simile 

■(!  • **  given  on  page 


This  is  sent  to 

V _ ! ' ' .•  . Mm-  '.dm-! 

' °'viier8  of  the  oil, 
and,  if  found  eor- 
reef,  several  cop- 
Ife^ If  - ies  are  signed  by 

flic  captain — one 
- h.m-elf.  k.-pt 

!<>  Hu*  ships  o\\  n- 
era,  another  for 
fajjtMfy  | the  shipper,  and 

r ' » third,  at  least, 

y -td  be  sent  by  mail 

to  the  consignees 
^ 4 ' in  Valparaiso  us 

:t>  ;?•:  a guide  to  their 

| part  dl*  the  trans- 
action, for  the 
freightage  is  paid 
ordinarily  upon 
delivery  of  the  consignment,  father  than  in 
advance. 

As  features  of  the  landscape,  the  dingy 
buildings,  the  tall  chimney  h,  and  the  black 
clouds  of  smoke  of  the  oil  refineries  are  far 
from  pleasaut,  and  the  extraordinary  fra- 
grance they  impart  to  the  breeze  is  highly 
objectionable  to  some  people  ; hut  these  es- 
tablishment* arc  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  commerce  of  New  York.  It  is  stated 
that  during  1H7I*  ships  carried  out  from  this 
harbor  to  ail  parts  of  the  world  ji&ohOO/W 
worth  of  petroltMim — more  than  was  export- 
ed from  all  other  porta  combined.  Since  then 


JLO.VOINM  FRO M A IJ  OUTER. 


originated  among  them.  Intemperate  and 
brutal  in  every  respect,  yet  hard  workers, 
and  consequently  muscular,  no  class  of  men 
gives  the  police  so  much  trouble  as  the  ‘long- 
shore- men. 

To  return  to  our  story.  All  being  ready, 
the  men  on  the  lighter  pile  up  eight  or  ten 
boxes  iu  a double  tier,  pass  around  them  a 
fold  of  rope  called  a u sling/"  and  attach  the 
iron  hook  at  the  cud  of  the  tackle;  the  man  on 
the  deck  whistles  a shrill  u Go  ahead!"  to  the 
engineer,  w hose  drum  rapidly  winds  up  the 
rope  until  the  slingful  of  boxes  swings  over 
the  deck,  when  it  is  seized  by  brawny  arms 
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the  business  has  largely  increased,  and,  as  I 
write,  sixty  ships  are  loading  here  with  oil, 
while  at  Philadelphia  there  are  only  nine- 
teen,  and  at  Baltimore  nine.  This  is  a grati- 
fying exhibit,  and  New  York  will  cheerfully 
endure  the  odorous  tanks  and  smoking  ehim* 


block  tackle,  and  stoam-engme  to  wind  it 
or  horse  to  walk  away  with  it,  men  to  man- 
age the  great  weights  swung  about  so  easily 
by  the  tackle — are.  always  present,  and  only 
the  details  vary.  If  barrels,  or  theoylinilrical 
iron  cjises  in  which  caustic  soda  and  many 


neys  while  its  merchants  ure  developing  this  other  chemicals  are  packed,  are  to  be  fitted, 
important  trade.  there  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  hoiai- 

Tlie  process  I have  sketched  with  tin*  oil  in  grope  two  iron  arms  with  curved  ends  like 
is  substantially  that  used  in  loading,  what-  half-closed  lingers,  which  clutch  the  chines; 
ever  be  the  merchandise  shipped.  The  hut  often  three  or  four  barrels  or  a heavy 
main  features — staging  across  the  decks,  hogshead  of  tobacco  or  sugar  are  put  in  n 
broad  gaug-plunks  hung  over  the  ship’s  side  sling.  Bales  of  cotton,  rags,  jute,  matting, 
to  prevent  marring  her  paint,  complicated  etc.,  are  clutched  on  opposite  sides  by  gmp« 
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T*JK  COTTON  KXCHANOK. 


pling-hooks  similar  to  tl  10310  used  in  handling 
ice,  which  dig  into  their  soft  nicies;  but  this 
will  not  do  for  bales  of  doth,  upon  which 
you  see  printed  the  warning,  “ Use  no  hooks/' 
Iron  T rails  arc*  caught  with  damps  just  in 
the  middle*  and  being  thus  balanced,  are 
easily  guided  by  one  man,  end  foremost, 
through  a little  door  in  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  landed  on  a hand  truck,  whence  they 
are  again  swung  to  their  resting-place  by 
tackle  coining  down  through  the  hatchway. 
Railroad i rou  is  much  used  for  ballast  in  de- 
parting ships.  It  lies,  a dead-weight,  sev- 
eral layers  deep,  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hold,  and  the  doors  of  each  of  the  lower 
decks  are  usually  paved  with  a double 
layer  of  it,  upon  which  the  other  cargo  is 
laid.  If  the  'merchandise  over  it  is  light, 
the  rails  are  fastened  down  by  cross-ties  of 
timber. 

The  ease  with  which  exceedingly  heavy 
bodies  an1  handled  by  the  stevedore's  men 
is  remarkable.  The  hatch w ays  an?  often  j nst 
large  enough  to  let  the  package  through, 
and  frequently  the  space  between  decks  is 
so  circumscribed  that  the  men  have  hardly 
room  to  move;  yet  by  skillfully  landing  the 
hogshead,  or  boxed  piano,  or  granite  monu- 
ment, or  huge  piece  of  machinery,  as  it  is 
lowered  to  them  by  the  tackle,  by  prying  it 
up  and  twisting  it  over  with  iron  bars,  pull- 
ing it  with  cotton  hooks,  and  {lushing  it  with 
brawny  hands  and  shoulders,  sitting  down 
four  or  five  in  a row  against  a bulkhead  and 


shoving  with  their  feet,  they  slowly  work 
the  unwieldy  mass  into  its  corner,  and  brace 
it  firmly  by  wedges  until  its  successor  is 
placed. 

The  longshore-man's  badge  of  office,  weap- 
on of  offense  and  defense,  tool  of  trade,  aud 
inseparable  companion,  is  his  cotton  hook — 
a stout  steel  .sharp-pointed  book  about  eight 
inches  long,  with  a strong  transverse  han- 
dle, Bales  and  boxes  have  no  handles — no 
salient  points  for  the  fingers  to  grasp;  bnfc 
the  cotton  hook  catches  them  firmly,  and 
the  stout  handle  allows  the  exertion  of 
great  strength  without  injury  to  the  hands. 
When  not  iu  use,  the  hook  is  carried  stuck 
t hrough  the  belt,  or  is  used  as  a stool  while 
Pat  sits  against  the  wanu  side  of  a ware- 
house and  smokes  his  cutty. 

While  the  ship  is  Wing  loaded,  her  crew 
is  kept  busy  in  attending  to  her  refitting. 
Her  sails  are  nan  ally  taken  down,  mended, 
and  stowed  away  until  the  day  of  sailiug. 
Her  standing  rigging  is  re-tarred,  her  run- 
ning gear  made  perfect.  All  the  old  tarred 
rope  w hich  has  accumulated  duriug  the  voy- 
age, or  been  obtained  from  wrecks,  is  saved 
ami  sold  to  the  junk  dealers  at  three  or  four 
cents  a pound.  They  sort  it,  carry  it  to  the 
oakum  factories  in  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and 
elsewhere,  where  it  is  steamed,  hatcheled, 
ami  made  into  oakuui  for  the  calking  of 
seams.  Thousands  of  bales  of  this  are  ex 
ported  annually  to  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Key  West;  for  New  York  can 
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supply  thif*  side  of  the  globe  mere  cheaply 
than  Europe  is  ahlfc  tin  The.  rotten  plauka 
in  -tin?  $hi|iV  Aide  are  chiseled  wit  uwl  re- 
pl^ml  bv  Jiev.*j  the  v.ariu* a fcers  sitting  iru  a 
plank  filing:  ever  the  water  a&  they  murk. 
Loose  plates  0jf  imf>j»er  are  nailed  tight,  aud 
the  bk*fci^}ea  *deai»ed  off.  Her  seam*  are 
scraped...  ettlkeit.  rtnij  tarred,  new  j»aint  is 
put  ou  the  hull.  extra  hlusii  suffuses 

the  cheek  i>f  the  loVeJy  wboderi  6m  Hale  un- 
der the  ho iv sprit;  whose very  de&AUM  attire 


grown  inky  mi  tsxteumve  butfim***.  Los* 
than  two  yAar*  ago  the*  ♦‘X  peri  hum  fc  woa  first 
tried  of  placing  the  beef  ami  r/mtton  hf  this 
country  in  the  markets  bi* Eiirhiie,  irtid  after 
much  doubt  and  opposition  a Ntnv  Vkrk  finn 
auot’teded  iu  sending  i cargo  of  this  perish- 
able  freight  to  England  ami  Luidmg  it  in 
such  good  'condition  that  it  readily  sold s 
realizing  a hmidsomc  'profit.  Other  similar 
ventures  ftdlo w e.iL.  niiti  1 rto w a rdfcy  1 urge 
part  of  “ the  roast  beef  of  Qld  England^  is 


rM>  NAi  SI  l«M5*  ttM. 


is  kissed  ht  Hi*  spray  pf  0\e1<!nt«ftd«i;Ava  vos.  gTowr*  on  ATueTumiyprain^ly  The  etfCTjsivu 
The  sesieis  dlvimfics  that  wportiVely  stuck  dealers  mid  butcher*  new  London  did 
•bold  stern  are  .all  hi  their  power  ' to  stop  the  traCfic,  a*  it 

Vinru  ^h  ed  viii  td  the  w Id  L*t  ter*  uf -t  he  ship's  *ssa<I^ : t«  hf  ikgir  lirlftea  y 

name  are  ^IVua  u ■%  lustre*  while  tin* . .hiit  ^itiiiiH^Hhtice^yfdir'  fhev^hritap  ;i*e£fr 
Vtbwi-wrk  about  Hip  •.pmrm^»r.k  is  pel-  at  first  bought  ae  a novelty,  was  4»&ji  rev- 
iHlied  until  it  *hitp#Hko  gadnrs  take;  ngniard  wLhwwaum:  audmurejbjey  than  the 

a fertonine  delight  in  adorning  tludr  .ships  English  we* t,  ami  the  dwimnd  has  rapidly 
mu?  efidrfwdng  Mo  rn  witkrdl  the  imaginary  itn: rented  m Or^vf  Erifrii u abd.on  the  Omi 
.'Which  Urtd^ueti  seiytn  . titwut-.' : iHwM- 

beartn.  awl  the  dld^r  the  aWf  or  the  mot^  - 0<Mh£rT  the  rcssed 

auti^uiitAd  i f^  nattotihl iij£  im  in  ike  case  of  .Vmti  ;.frw  •’  fv 

the  Dutch-  the  mure  prntinbepHy  thi*  spirit  4*J,f>dL*ob  'V- ;.  ; : 

of  ^ddrmncnt:  h mm  kti Wye'  TM 

iisHf.  0ja  ffuMir  4M‘hd,*>*  i he  tdviwt  ot  Uh  drrn  eattL.  whirls  r«nFfe^j^ 

rnaetM  along  Hie  river^iih*  hh.wms  nut  in  jilOv  d*  f his  yitx,«nd  killed  Jnst  UdV»re  <injn 
a yari^d  and  ^rd.Uurof..  dowering,  Tor  ^verV  ] iiiepl-  Thr  Luswn^s  ^ *nid  tu  W roinsimn  ls 
ehip  ^e»r^  ^tiy  * r^tfKtlViii ; rr»f ^jFruVti ;'i^4y-wAiu^k7V«vji  r* :?E^. 

i tijjr  ft*m.  the  jack  oh  Hig.hi^prit;.  u»  t hi’  M;;(s;GuwgM  an  H«Wi ti phi%l  j A^U  he 

tuinat  #tn»i^i  the  -tiiLlir  -i^Vw-  wmmiroo^' 

This?  e^port^t&n  nfThre^d  and  r Ah  .sn*w  Va»  ftiu-eess  was  - a^uif«f4  with  drw- 
%tfU3k  fewu  Amejdca  U?  Europe  ha£  hitely  ; *4  latef.  e-owe  New  Y<rr?c  tiniv^  began  the  ex- 
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portatiou  of  cattle  alive  ; but  this  at  first 
was  a failure,  most  of  the  cat  tle  dying  from 
poor  quarters  on  board  the  vessel.  Con* 
trivanees  for  their  comfort  were  soon  after 
invented,  however,  so  that  the  animals  could 
come  every  day  to  the  upper  deck  for  fresh 


turns  are  required.  Think  of  3,252,994  bales 
of  cotton  in  one  year,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
hundred  years  we  have  been  exporting  it! 
Perhaps  the  amount  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
New  York  receives  from  abroad  in  a single 
year  might  serve  as  a medium  standard  of 
her  imports.  .Sta- 
tistics show  that 
I j these  annually 

*'f  | amount — of  oxalic 

acid,  to  550,000 
pounds;  of  arse- 
v ' nic,  to  1,000,  WO 

pounds  ; asphalt, 

' 1,400, UtK)  pounds; 

Hv' H various  balsams, 

* , 100,000  pounds; 

different  alkalies, 
1,000,000  pounds; 

; ^ d Peruvian  bark, 

;J , :V;  " l.r.ou,iH >o  pounds  ; 

%£$S:.  uunotto  (for  col- 

oring  “ conn  try  '* 
butter),  500,000 
_ pounds;  brinmtoms 

wfck.  04,000,000  pounds 

Ml  (destined  to  re- 

wMF ^ M giuns  internal  f) ; 

cam plj or,  450,000 
W/Hf- JWjL/  pounds  ; can  ary - 

B’Ji  4'  seed,  1,800,000 

" Ww  pounds  ; cutcli  (a 

W reddish  dye ), 2,500,. 

4^"  W0  pounds;  block 
I "%*{$'  clmlk.  22.000,000 

^ ***  pounds ; glucose, 

1, BOO, 000  pounds  ; 
Speed c tian ha,  9000 
pounds;  jalap,  18,000  pounds;  licorice, 


air,  and  at  present  not  one  per  cent,  of  deaths 
occurs.  The  next  deek  below  the  main-deck 
is  converted  into  a stable,  whither  they  are 
driven  down  an  inclined  plunk  way,  and 
w here  abundant  light,  air,  mid  food  are  fur- 
nished in  all  but  the  stormiest  weather. 
From  one  to  two  hundred  beeves  are  sent  at 
a time,  mid  the  total  exports  from  New  York 
up  to  April  1, 1877,  arc  given  at  10,243  head, 
for  which  $125,797  w as  received. 

Experiments  are  also  being  made  upon 
the  feasibility  of  transporting  fruit  and  lish 
in  the  same  manner.  The  trade  in  salt 
mackerel,  etc.,  as  an  export,  and  in  the  im- 
portation of  anchovies  and  sardines,  is  at 
present  very  large.  English  houses  bargain 
for  nearly  all  the  Oregon  salmon  that  is 
caught,  and  probably  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  salmon  crop  of  the  United  StatCN  is 
each  year  canned  for  the  English  market. 
The  next  thing  is  the  exchange  of  delicate 
fresh  ti«h,  and  there  t«  no  doubt  it  will  soon 
be  profitably  accomplished. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  energy  and  busi- 
ness sense  of  our  merchants  in  the  creation 
of  a new  branch  of  trade.  The  amounts 
are  large  even  here,  but  in  some  of  the  old- 
established  lines  of  traffic  vaster  culcula- 
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pro'll  t efipf*  Lor.  The  iU> part  went  fiuiiul 
a! l t hi#  fhoperty  hi  a n<Hillition  i>f  ilecay. 
awl  fhy  r»t»  unmKwlatiou^  entirely  tihiflw 


thtA  e^intucTee  ef  the  p<irt.  Ankvug  |«f  the  physical  eomiitiontf  to  be  utet  ut  v.y- 
tm  first  ott'orf*  \sw  the  format  ion  of  pi  trite  try  point. 

for  a sj^iKoinf  pmnamnit  wharves,  aui]  tfo:  | Such  is  the  picture  of  the  w burros  fHiw 
yhrfta/of  ipiitiy/  Experienced  pnmms  were  j the  ahprtv.  Ajs  <mV  tbuits  by  in  » row-boa  tv 
^iroxerUeiL  lint!  V>J6uarn»iMl  by  the  IhuihL  with  nr  sipproaehite  in  * Mtormboiif  frmu  tftatop 
their  cfifcf.  Geiieiul  , Is.  or  Rfivka  way/l  w glimpses  oi 

M-LioO/iH.  tlooi  Lining.  ail  the  bent  of  the  another  w*pet*r,  Among  aiirl  u taler  tbcM* 
ub»*  thus ■ enii  vfcAi  w as  pno  - Yistfejk  piorV  swings  ami  swirls  the  1i*Io  |j[ 

tirnble  omier  tin*  mmimWajm/eH*  the  result  • many  au  iMhlying  current  growling  af  Mm 
ivy*  the  Wjopthm  of  u w»foraJ  system  fni  1 mos*y  piies  that  e-n  lunch*  it.  L toWnmoh 
prorating the \riyer-Frnfit  by  n pmwuient  j the  heavy  pjiahkiUg  hiUes  the  shift  of  tin* 
wail  of  Utueimrr,  ^tirrieii  out  from  the  pres-  I iMret  thief,  au<l  aiming  the  woim-eWeil  ttriL 
*>nt  bulk-  lieiijl  tiihy  {i  atiftlehmt  dtetaiR-fc  r*t  I hem a.rr  ifw  JipiiA.vif .the  »?rhaTf  raw— rotleiif  rt 
itiiik«  a nyfcr  Street  ^0  feet  will*  <*q  the  ’ uot  puly,  ihit  h um  Ait  **  wharf  rats/’  whose 
North  Rivyrr  uml  tKK»  feet  whlv  urn  the  En&t  ] only  hie*  of  home  in  a <mil  W'  rope or  p to-; 
Ut«  ar  it*  Tbirty-itmt  tStriHit  jjh£<$pf  ;>T»»uiii.l  | ' cess  itufiap  a ^ur c-boti^e,  w J.wse  Uumirte^  is 
tyrtekt’s HfyikiTwm  jtlpntgomery  HjtreH  to  lunttvtlotf /if  Ip 

GiMoii,  Vv f »*■  ;v  it  w’iJIK-  Iho  h er  w iih  )f  ? im  Wornne  pin*??**.  Thuir.  cft.iver.is  mwaHy  i 
w iiph  from  iu>t  point,  rb*m*iv$ttK  ^ |T|5t '•]  short,  one.  VY^'eT*  are  rarely  rm^mnbnh 
feet.  From  this  ri'vr  \vfo)  pioi-  will  Lo.J- Private  wut.  hnmn  patrol  e*ri*y  wharf  A 
placet!  at  *m  h Jiityrvfili?  rW  will  the  ; sp^rinl  ili'lsiou  ’ of  r th*  mumeroal;  p<*liro 

aex^otVmiptlat iuh  fhr ..^h t • ttfeni -ft* * hfc  vmtorrfroitt,  having  tth*ir  .lipaflv 
jiters  !i* mg  ermHtrueij»ut>if  worn)  e*l  <ju;>rtem  on  n hop  -iiivtl  i*atr**(iiug 
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The  atttfitifc  tafciit  gp}»ea*a  tu  have  been 

largely  ilovtdep*4  jtf_.  |fie  VTisdli  family  M! 
the  generation  of  Til  hub  Frmme^co,  *»  |>roi li 
or  of  the  gteai  p*m»rer,  dm  *iome  Very  good 
workiiHtifetly  pmi!  tings  of  religion*  j 

and  BtfeerAl  codalus  of  TitiaifA  frem 
paiiitefcA  • \ . ••*« . . \ v_  ■;; 


day*  werA  aiypmiching  wb^i  tin*  mistress 
ofThe  Mediten;au Ktiu  w ouh  j he bourn  a nibra 
emtinn  fur  imwjn traders.  h vs  as  the  com 
fluence.  of  two  age*  mid  two  «pinta,  one 


• C%r  &HA11  Ami  the  Atlior  pa-* 

gAp,  add  aboiif  to  boeotiie-  g^ofm^lant  iy  «&H.y » 
Tame:  nmi  tlii«  change  wa«  mcwhmv  m<»iv 
•rtvidtoit  than  in  the  wayks  of  art  where  life- 
ul  Madot ipus,  simple.  ami  iimoce o t m 
an t gwi*H  were*  btAttg  ^pMibfed  by  careful 
re  Htft&tity tin?  artist's  nu)d e 1#.  gAu^r  * 
ally  smut'  buamjftil  wmnau  of  the  xtjwf, 
Rusk  in  say  ft  fbht  th*  most  solejnit  spirit  <4’ 
religious  both  ani  match  l be  works  of  ihp 
Bellini  ih  the  lost,  hoi  that tbe  Jitm  vf  su- 
omi  Venetian  pa iutcra  closes  with  them. 

The  Bellini  were  consi tiered  the . founders 
of  the  groat  Vmudian  HcfhvjL  Gentile  lkl- 
Iini  was  the  moM  seriMus/fhe  mo^t  scientific, 
and  the  most  cooscieivf  km*  artist  df  h i A ti  me. 
Hi*  pat ntiiig.saoii  utml  stud*  jWfh*  that  when 
Mohammed  ILsent&n  jcuibusKudpr  to  V7en- 
/iidr'ifr.^^li.vjf  nuarlLisi,  wbi*  sdmhkl  r^toni 
Wifh  bitn  t.u  Tike  elmrgu  of  cert  hi  a decwi- 
'•ti^nsTitv ■ f fen  tile  wire  the 

one  prlecipdf  He  painted  seyeml  npfgnili- 
rent  pud  ore*  fm  the  court  df  the  Naif  an, 
hut  Tiik  wdAtionAwUli  that  sovereign  cuttM? 
to  a?i  bhyupi  fbriliituit  iini.  Me  had  painted 


There  are  not  roll alde  in? counts  of  TifiaifA 
boyhomh  it  is  said  that  his  early  iustnud* 
W at THuy* .yuan  wise  enough  to  see  talent 
iii  the  youth  who  wasted  bis  school  hwirw 
by  drawing  pictures  in  his  hooks  with  tlie 
piico  ;*f  ilowers,  ami  used  his  iitilimuee  to 
iiiduee  Tiit&tA*  father  to  plaea  him  to  study 
ywtli  ruf  artist  In  Venice t If  is  also  said 
that  be  tt*r<>tmhui!  his  pa  routs  by  sketching 
a Madmma  on  n cottage  wulh  But  the  only 
disttnet  iee<ird  ha  that,  when  a boy  of  only 
ten  y^. a rs,  he  loft  the  Cadorim*  hills  mid 
went  to  \!enieeT  where  he  i in  mediately  br- 
gan  o cHOifse  of  stUily  in  the  art  ibtie  work* 
of  f hat  idtyc 

At  this  time  \fbiietiaii  art  wu,s  ftssum* 
ing  ti  V>ir»ad  ami  cri*r)n«d  tlwimeuw.  Bw,i>i>- 
tii.e  traditions  bed  a boost  pt\sae,d  4-,Wa.v. 
There  still  T^inained  truofvs  of  fpcdiriiral 
iDech/uiistn  and  ancient,  -tuTness,  hut  even 
in  the  works  of  file  Viv  urini  may  be  detect* 
cal  the  iTitiimonts  of  tihlt  urt  ,whieh  form* 
ed  the  goldvp  period 
of  Venetiati-  iia.uitti|^  ■ ■ f 

llie  Vivariui  were  a 
family  of  artiste  who  „ . • -.^v 

livcd  on  tho  iHlapd  of  ^ 

Murano.  They  fioutt  v '>■$$?} 

iuhed  from  t in-  inidtUe 

of  the  ii freon fh  i-en-  ^ : 

turv.  until  its  < lose.  $>  ■■ . 

and  their  etithusiaMii 

(V>r  their  art  led  them 

to  erdleet  trim^ureft  of  >5v 

wfifeb  no- one  in  Vetd<i>3  <p'v 

itml  d reamed,  mid  few  f;  A . ; 

gAther  » h?»nrd  of  hx*  Ml  ■•  ■J}- 

jietiieiu'e,  xvliudi ;- they  ;.■;  ■ \)M\ 

ietf.  Os  a viv:.U  ;-o . 

; for  1 1W  :lwt: ; if  To  hue  •.  ' " ' 


and  fiipr  iiord  Boll  id V 
UyeB  And  av  orked 
olutnb  thm.  minVe  pjeTA*' 
i id.  and  the  rapidity 
And  ifmrivuglixu^s  \)f 
thpir  progiAi^  a ie  AT 
nif#st  ilopanilkded . in. 
the  histofy  of  M%[ 

The  BeBiii y brothei^ 
were  hmrv  subtly  gift- 
ed than  nay  of  thf  ir, 

preits:*^Af^ra. ; Th^$  wl 

ami  pn tdpefcd  pir l uras  0 (irofmmd  f ti ntied  i ^ the 

hmh  -zs“...  ""  ^ j ^ 

t r ujy  red  igbuis,  fnllaiid  overdbw  ing  wifb,  gen- 

nine  faifhv  Bd^lheAiu  ^imidubty  tit yhif  Ve^  ftilr'Maves 

iiotmn  rel igVon  w :iY  eypbl uir,  thi-'iBhidty  Aod  ; pfi^ime;.  . \ ' 
maj**My  of  the  city  were  tottetiog,  and  the 


mhliVs  HiRTa-r^xoi^  eMMUjiii. 


Thei  werv  moo  of  deep  spirit*  { t.he  lAbembug  of  The  ynUan  r*f- 

’ ; ' ' ‘ ''  * ^ ri  preM  iii  afouv  of  file  likiiHk 

r : ‘ f*  ^C':‘ rit  r • •;  ^ i t<' 4r%ii  / li  t if  wVW 

pT  hi#  ^ 

ledi^ded  Jfv  the  Af tint's 
ile  pdm tett  fr» r tb e tint  t)>u  w<> 
inore.  Urefe  heijued  wfjth  horror,  he  re- 
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of  Alp,  fv*U*rv«j 

ilifir  aVtbpiWu  of 

'l*im  *m«)l  0*'lhni. 
Thirty  cji»m  into 
Vruiee  af«o  n at$w 
chitrJS  jit  pAl  triers, 
yya  v.  b/*ki  <m  file  -»«rji;ir 

v • : ; ofthe  Bi^cisiu  JUbi 

.jjjf  ikjr^rtm^iOvrl*r,,>v* 

• - -JK*  ,•.>'»  »?  the 

• * $>:  5 Fri  nlka*  ilUfo 

.'^  | J • ' of  w kom  e*i  r y »a?l 

v *4*01*  Jrtj&yr . |V*n3» 

*T  •■  of  ktmWettpi*  \0>h 

boo,  t ‘.^  u or  W h.>D> 

■fpPp  B|V  ;v  added  &’iii*fhU<£ 

u»  the  rk'hiu^  «>f 
;■  Wgfit -\  . -Tdiietbitr ynuliiri ng. 

‘ ' Tb* 

■ - vrefe  1 lommr  ' (he 

■ ttia#ii?rj'^':.'*tii‘.'  the 
, va*.  tih  v >•-.• 

t dipph»y#Ug  then 

/ fofoee  oil  tins  t'Ori* 

:.  ; • / fUMit,  »v*n it— ■ 

1 pTWttieesi  *.ib.  thy 

MB&ftrt  ' ' ,MT  •*.  Auli 

A fii,»km|r  Wrink- 

ly bat  it  had  not 
fkh\u  'hi* fate  w & 
tou tro  -of  Italian  rniinre.  fjph*y  i*tf  railed 
a rising  gehf;riHUm  M artitW*,  jtfhfrto  View 
was  owl  rbhtfni*i  tlio  lftgmnif  tvh toe.  prae- 
tun\  no*  Wunlod  by  flip  <ity;  and  ilm*. 
by  a phvvhWitjaf  ioioMnarinii  of  *jiim*+  }1w 

-1vr  t'fee  grand  etlibc-o  of.  Vtv 

nefhui  art 

Titian  arri  ved  at  Witte*a  ivi  the  -pfciiuH  of 
it k art  4<?. i?^h>{vtii^jiit.-^otVHf' pfopt tmhs :f*>r  the 
grnwtlWf  hify|fei'  ntoiartivegeiiiti^  ftemihi 
Belli iii  liuii  obi  y*t  !W*3itild !*ii. 

nefwioti  iif  flu*  E4dipfMra?  titkl  oithte  m:t*~ 


T/%T'/tvS»  jiotiAk  iii  v%nun'. 


uo\v  wikMOim  had  nMutipli»:*a  the  ineui.^  ut 
the  uvM'tt’s 

Aufoiudhj  iltt'  ‘ &€e*jmiA  iutrrtdu^i 
into  Vernik*  the  Flemish  efisboM  of  tmxi/ig 
Viirift  »•»  mecHams  vvitfi  o>ui*  Oom- 

vlapHod  freftifv  fh»3  VVse  ti  Hui  inaftt>*» *-il  tin- 

prot?i^ ; "l.vsf-1  yi  lufii  i h(\V  f tW  m*.  iiiaiiy  ijtoiltn 
had  imvudy  g^rrued.yx pnad^f  into 
a hiximaat  iUU  tWin%  id 

toiu);’?  wTriolvio  anti  taillium  y 

vhvtl  \v ith  Vcuetian  ar  With  the 

booft of Aihrah^y giastf,  jiiul  tIit>M«?  larvaTtfim* 
f ikSfiaK  far  Whu  U Vroiee  \vaH,  a hutly  all  ot b 
nr  i »vuji  r-ofeh rated.  Tho  tuabttn,g>»  of 

iho  eHy,  with  tin-it  ri<;)i  utul  variegated  snr- 
fib’es,  s>}g^»*sh*«l  to  ft*vii|iii*  B^iiiiii  jf.ho«e  tt.fi- 
}»!;•  fvaekifTtruod-  orehareli  nud  eaaal  wliicl* 
i >v'v-d|-i^r  -irt'  nart  ^naVihi^ 

bjltf  ji-r^iv<wiij:'V  fe>;  *t>  i Tfee  vratt-r^-  of 
iiur  tba  %$&$[$  of  ‘it if*  ba  3 mAtlati  wii/i 

Ifittian  rp&*fa,  and.  t (t^  hitrTn>m  0 tht¥  AvirF 
afie  .\ri*ri*  ^Mkltac!  hy  CVirpa*?/\j/j  wrfh  an  et-- 
■ibpi  ..  TTie  koff^r. 

i)f  the  FailUau  pthtiJ)  with  it*  distant  f'Vin^t 


ar^whotJtl:  form,  ^byvanoi  kltb«ngb 

biV.bk^  npt  prtultteel}  any  tlung  mUitonttigh* 
ly  ruudpfh  «N  the  MadoTipa  bf  ^un  jSiic^ria, 
by  hi*  MadumtaM  ?il  Frar?  an4 
>k«Hta  Marta  of  Tstnrivno  >a/Wi  ilK?ir»ushty  he 
i«aiirt  rk»nvbh(e  tin?  btrilkifa  ^.P‘t  W&h  thv 

iN>nNeienth>MSH»‘K^  « . f tempers*  method*,  } v<i 
pjO'rhv  was  about  to  eompoHe  tbargrtUHi  <ttid 
flitrikiog  aertek  of  v a«^5»  w h \ ill T(j> f nit m 
ihfc  Iftgeoti  at  St  Vmfa  Atit^indh)  vni* 
etill  Irving,  f ho  greatest  portrait  puiutr^  of 
hhf  tfmrt  the  master  who  abareii  with 
xauiii  iteDiiii  the  heart  of  Gior^ioii* ; aiul 
Fitua  #m  iibof.if. ;n>  rival  Oipvaani  as  a cof- 
fm»J  iri  tte  »jT  tbo.NO  bri^Ut  iittar- 

Whit'h  T?r»w  idjarai  tia  by  their  0f$H 
hut  voUuuihg..  ■'. ' /'  ''<r ; y ‘ : v ‘‘ 

To  thfo 

w|fh  feat 

In  ebarge  of  mi  ^ tvho,  kv*wr<Uiig  Ui 
biilcr*,  plaetal  him  at  first  i ti  the  workshop 
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tit  Zf«5pat«j,  a Venetian  painter  aw  I mo^UAt., 


There  is  great  bread  Mi  inid  fell* 
ikm  of  shape  in  the  Virgin  and  Cfiiltotnd 
genuine  filing  and  freahnes*  cnnee  pfjfan; 

tranged  him  hysuy itrg.Dsaf-  was  j in  the  whole com  poai bail t is  evid(*riU;i' 

to  Iw?  expevted  on  the  path  mfjv  wbieb  bo j the  work  of  si  youthful  painter  not  vet  five 
hml  Y^itnrod.  H>  i*  rvnt  iiroutfed  of  h a v-  I from  imn  vimlkmalisms.  Afcdtffciita  of  ro\- 
ing  jrnfi&*  thii  remark  rfutCthb ymhig  Titiai»  J.ttfrO  and  patterns  in  ataitf  airv  dmwn  \vii  h 
vvoubl  never  prove  any  lhpj£  but  a danbfjv  .j  patient  tart*-,  and  the  idealism  <b  Tinm,  .* 
Titian,  in  d^giuu.  loir.  C-chmIc’m  workshop;  riper  years  U *vanf, iug. 
iiinl  wandered  intu  that  of  Dio*  at  mi'  InditnrJ  During  'u  period  of  eighty  year*  Titian 
tf  Von  boro  be  was  not  .snlisned,  and  Keeking  j \\m  a constant  worker,  and  the  nn'inher^f 
more  ihr  expansion,  bo  fori  nod  an  i.jncfairek  fob  pfrKU*V*Hl  )»>&  never  hue  n 

urtfciw  pari fumship  with  ftiorgioudy  another : foib  Many  haw  tom  dosi roved,  mbo»<  ■*<-, 
pupil  of  thy  Bellini,  of  jfbaut  thy  aaiue  age  ‘ dofacivr  ?uid  hijiifmt  by  accidejita  of  time 
si»  himself.  It  is  iniposMibbr  to  follow  Titian  J (bar  l heir  original  glory  is  gone  forever; 
ip  i&tt  Jn>  thpKigh  the  dt  he reft  t * but  nHit  it^arly  tsVtyr/  hirgfc  $ectJl$VgMh'r> 


workshops  yy  Jie  re  Ji*<  fdudivd,  or  to  Climate  in  Korope  go  mono  Titians,  many 

the  time  spent  puder  each  ri  under;  but  too/  >>f  them  of  rw  beauty  ami  fresh  i ten*  of  t ot- 
yearn  ur  more  ninat  have  elapsed  aim**  Ink  :PtV  jlW  varied  vhtitneurr  n.fT«tiuti\%  genius 
ftfirhal  iti  Venice  ■V^v^ery;  mDitrVabte.  There  is 

Ptob^nvith  Otor^ieno,  both  artmts  making  line  Of  art  n btch  he  iwt  hod.  I W 
rapid  kdvnm'eH  tt^ard  a freedom  and  to-  wtkum)  i\m\  protto  *»b  jort,s  bnutoap^,  • 
fbctnm  Of  art  hi  tWita  bnknbw it  on  V'^uice/  And, :»(«%'  (ill k 
Ope  nf  the  eivcUe®*  refvrenreA  to  Ttfign  tug  grave  tttttfoV\bb>  pinve^fci)  fmtok  He 
pinn-Hmouady  t-amuirt*  Ids  name  with  (bo  wj.s  a rapid  worker, >m?  imvevMu  >vbnrn\ 
d*'<  oration  of  it  hW'  front-  Above-  the  de^'ekpnig  bi^  eonnng^Sp^  in  a Mre.  bru* 
Mi  door  ^iu  the  l^nd  Hide  tbp  Moroskii  quind^r,  uovt-r.^ 1^$?$ ^r«invb  ^ 

I-aiaoe  m the  ft  in  di  San  l’anv-bmo  -tberis  was.  etfoot-  Tiuhna  Kiovam-.,  %vluv.  in  his  youth; 
a Jrrne»>  <s£  MM  one  bf  tbo  wnh  Tit.ianV  ttebolar.  ha*  left,  dim  frdhrmng 

V^rV!ft riit t'i r^eofil  of  .TrfiAbV-'-  m^tbbd  in 

M;v  ujwiv  pr*vm'$fy}* 

u painter  of  Madonna,  ^nd  in  fbeae  ear  in  ;r  pieMiren  With  n Hfilid  >tr:ifmn  <»v  (dgme-nt 
workk  diaplatrd  inm  h of  ibe  devout  .'feeling  whb-b  ^kvM'af^tea  or  fundament  upon 
».f  pi  ubh-t  Vvm  tian  ^cliVvob  One  nf  ‘tin/  j wbmh  io  return  irerpiivuriy;  ^mne  of  i toe 
brat  MiuUirmaa  kmovo  t<»  haw  been  painted  prepar.-p'.ionH  w*-r»-iiiad*«  v»ii  i*  irs, dote  nt r»to 
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half  vfatJt  vrttb  a 
rub  of  Jit*  or 

fHliri  i^idU  of  Iiir 
tbutiii*  It*  trail  1<1 
44b  & i$u$  uf  4ttrk 
plpri&o*  wane 

*ontee  *&  *tt*u$tii-. 
m it #ribtxm  vn  * 
ra«id**ti  xiwh# — a 
tear  nf  Moo#, 90  to 
*pt*ak-~  toimavk  the 
parts  superficially, 
hi  fart,  wfc<m  Hu- 
iftluog,  he  pointed 
uauch  mwm  villi  hia 
fiug^Tvt  U>Aia  witb 
bio  hnwlu’1 
Otio  of  ib»  <&flrliex 
vroriis  of  Tiliati, 
which  «U  tie  iinu? 
v*»e  wimileml  n 
iim&tcrpjfcce,  and 
tyfitcb  **a*  * tlocid- 
t fl  murk  of  program 
in  V euetbm  art;  ft* 
tie  u Arttaw  ami 
8a ted  1a>v%\^  uw 
iti  the  Boi£h«*f 
Polite*  at  Ram*. 
Tie  two  female 
iigarua  protect  a 


Ww^V  irtR  mV  f wco^aw.v*  iv  ,v  ii»K  VAmr  'Ov  va^hk, 


.\^ll  ARTISTIC  LIFE  OF  TITIAN 


ft  declaration  of  vnr,  Unarmed,  she  sank 
the  eiupyror  ought  \)u»h  ;.  an  army  would 

certainly  h*  resisted.  Maximilian  imrtmdi- 

attfl}  gatterc({  hm  fur ees,  and  i u IjsOh  pnv 
to  invade  fclifc  mono  ta  ut  passes  of 
(’adore.  Flmiiiiiieiit  Htmui;;  the  .-oflieer^:  i>i 
the  Vriititx m\  ani»y  eenireft  ui:  C&dpu&fo 
npppfitf  thi*  Uuniuuif*  Weriy  tin*  father  and 
uiuik*  of  imUm,  and  other  inrrnhurs  of  the 

V-*wl«  Tamil v-  An  between  the 

|\vd  ArmitivH  took  place,  and  t lit-  Oenvian^ 
■W$rp.'  vQuipteivly  jpiiiwifL  A large  paint  mg 
Of  tb,i»  battle  of  C/inloro  wnspiady  Vy  Tit  tan 
kwi^T  ywir*  biier,  in  fulfil  linen  t of  g long- 
landing  i*imtra»  t t«,  paint  a canvas  in  the 
II all  i^f  Oreat  Oormvnl  Al  A^/vnie.  A stream 
With  sleep  rhi'ky  badi#  furb  w hhogyn t re 

'■*  ' 1 *ay *’  V-'—  :••  ' *• 


nucent  pb^aauro.  {Mu*  $*%<$  over  her  shout- 
dor  in  a pretty,  tfareten*  w av.  as  if  half  cmt- 
jjftnooa  <Vf  f of  Cupid,  who  plays 
in  the  wainr  bekmd  iigiy  but  heedls^M  of  bis 
a!lufemtoif».  At  the  »>ther  end  of  tho 
am  aits  a haughty.  *efyu&  woman*  hoi'  yharuis 
yeiled  in  ft  ruihf  of  gray  <nil in  w ith  scar- 
let tniiimhi^.  fler  back  is  rtvsoliite|y  jifrn- 
tni  toward  0u)diT  &h&  hak  jilayeU  with  thC 
hey,  and  if*  w*niry  Of  iitr-u  And  of  ;v)(0f4ies; 
sweep  filing*;  A buurf*  hi  r<w$ :iib«  care- 
lessly ip  fer  liArof  nn\i  tli.*a»  lute  at 

Ulvr  tlho  w ia  oklie^  ded . SfM.  background  of 


HS  ■ 


tliiA  phirtre  ia  very  beantifuL  Ttiu  Wimy  • of  the  foregrmmd.  On  ifc  jjfijfl lvtt\v  Von e- 
atmospborfr  of  an  autumnal  eypnhiA  \$W*  tian  kitight^wUh  Oyitig  nri;  i*wv- 

!>vei  the  hilts,  and  Mivufctf  of  gray  cloud  al-  ing  inn-  ucIouk  Acio“e  a light  *tvm«  bridge 
tensateuith  baml*  of  light  in  ;} .-munii  ^kr.  whn-h  apans  the  bet.hs  of  tdm  fttreain  Un- 
it id  cbnracterwtie  cT  ih«a  pieture  that  Mo*  i iw.m\  ' kb  s are  on  Mie  Oennaj^, 

^nrje  ie  laid  in  tli^  iilyltiv.  lowland*  of  Mo-  whose  » avah/v  and  turn -at  -oniifi  pre  fading 
Vooetiah  amt  Hot  in  the  hoi.^hr  vtUfC^i h^r  W rotiflkiinn.  flnv 

borhood  of  the  doivmtit^  oU^lorh  ■ • fW/ ;hjr  the  i\$m\ 

ntemlwancu  His  natty*  Alpine  ^mury  i»e-  of  an  iwperiuJt»i'  ^hli>T,  wboKU  bor»e  id 
ciune  dearer  U*  tfcnvartiAt  iw  hie  riiote  mature  : stumbling  down. :pti&  hank  of  the'  sUwim, 
niimhorwL  .{  while  iiis  W* 

In  loOTMaximihHTi  of  Anotrm*  *5^rmwl  at ' duddhs  to  which  .hre  . legft  ^iU  tding  with 
the*  growing  strength  n-f  Kranr.e  on  Italian  i spriS}x»*«*lie  ^Pevgy . Hit*  .’if*  . iu  bis 

soil,  KMmmxmefl  Venur^  t*  grant  A.veawigo  W ' bund,  but  Id  & left  arm  h*  h 


bis  trcwips,  bf^  {torpid  fui^vuly,  the  bywl  fihc^l  huefe)^ 

daims  #vf  the  enipiro  At  ttiy  hfcad  of  iib  iiriuy*  | of  the  ktnee  pu  re ing  (be  ril^t  and  4be  routi 

»r  . i _ ^ . i.  i lik’ui.,]  •>  oi  flit*  <t»r  iiu  h^irw*  Alili  tiftslTi 


Venice  replied  with  a jne^ag^  et| t ■ fiy  h^>6eiy  in  the  air  us  horn  and  man  are 
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no  commissions  wor- 
thy of  his  talent  or 
tame.  But  the  paral- 
ysis caused  by  war 
could  not  diminish  the 
industry  of  the  artist ; 
and  although  lie  was 
engaged  in  no  great 
publics  work,  he  paint- 
ed at  this  period  some 
of  bis  most  finished 
Madonnas,  a magnifi- 
cent portrait  of  n doge, 
and  that  marvelous 
picture,  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  his 
whole  life,  the 4i  Christ 
of  the  Tribute-money," 
now  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery. 

This  picture  was 


N KSmssMB  friends  and  country - 
\ men  at  the  period  of 

completion.  It  is 
related  that  the  artist 
. ■ was  incited  to  paint 

it  by  the  remarks  of 
some  German  travel- 
lers who  visited  his  stu- 
dio. They  declared  that  they  knew  of  hut 
one  master  capable  of  really  finishing  a pic- 
ture, and  that  was  I Hirer ; Venetian  compo- 
sitions, in  their  estimation,  invariably  fall- 
ing short  of  the  promise  they  had  given  at 
the  beginning.  Titian  determined  to  show 
that  the  subtlest  detail  might  be  compassed 
without  sacrifice  of  breadth,  and  the  result 
of  his  decision  was  the  Christ  of  the  Trib- 
ute-money.” Vasari  reflects  the  opinion  of 
his  time,  which  holds  to  this  day,  that  the 
“head  of  Christ  is  stupendous  and  miracu- 
lous.” It  was  considered  by  all  the  artists 
of  Ids  time  ns  the  most  perfect  and  best- 
handled  of  any  work  that  Titian  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Although  Titian  pointed  laTgo  numbers 
of  Madonnas,  altarpieces,  and  devotional 
pictures,  he  can  not  be  called  a truly  relig- 
ious painter,  or  be  classified  with  those  pre- 
ceding him,  who  worked  in  trite  faith.  His 
conceptions  were  artistic,  and  hi*  aim  ideal- 
ized truth.  if  Nature  delights  him,*'  says 
Taine  ; H real  life  is  sufficient  for  him.  He 
does  not  seek  beyond  this ; for  the  poesy  of 
actual  objects,  ns  interpreted  by  his  artist 


t.'immT  OK  TUK  THlWt’TKnMoXRV 


hurled  to  destruction.  The  marvelous  fore- 
shortening  of  t his  figure,  the  outline  of  the 
forms  in  their  tension  and  agony,  are  ad- 
mirable; equally  so  those  of  a soldier  be- 
hind, who  stands  with  his  blade  ready  to 
defend  himself,  and  presents  a brawny  hack 
and  arms  to  the  spectator,  Deep  ravines 
on  the  right  and  left  part  the  crags  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  flames  ami  smoke 
are.  darting  from  a house,  and  from  the  more 
distant  battlements  of  the  fortress.  The 
original  canvas  of  this  great  painting  per- 
ished by  fire  in  1577,  hut  n complete  idea 
of  the  whole  composition  may  be  obtained 
front  the  contemporary  print  by  Fontana. 
Besides  the  engraving  there  are  also  in  exist- 
ence several  powerful  studies  of  prominent 
figures  in  the  battle-piece  which  are  believed 
to  he  originals. 

The  final  fruit  of  this  victory  over  the 
Germans  was  a truce  between  Maximilian 
and  Venice;  but  before  this  was  concluded, 
the  great  losses  in  money  and  men  suffered 
by  the  Venetians  reacted  seriously  on  the 
market  upon  which  artists  were  wont  to 
rely,  and  for  several  years  Titian  received 


THE  mum  TIC  and  Aitmnv  LITE  or  ITT!  AN 


gytnpuih  Le*  *rtii<.r  in  hiimndf  of  i h t iioHe  tor 
whom  he  jmiMtod.  liin  larger  saeted  40h: 
jectft  pj^.y>i*avj£  ttieama  fovtite  exhibition 
of  fifctori&l  th«K*rit%  composition,  mid  whit. 
2H>*flr  tibis  i#  -hot  meri4y  Xielliitf  and 

tboWj  of  bin  time  were  w*Ugiou»  men  ami 


eyer  ie  to  him  MirtftcienTly  great.  His  4l)e> 
scent  from  the  CTos*  might  be  collet  a pa* 
gan  tragedy ; the  artier  has  freed  Iritn&tf 
from  the  Gimstmt*  moody  and  m now  .simply 
m artist.**  Titituv* 4ii;e  b*aau£t*t 
young  mothers,  full  of  frg*b,  eager  enjoy* 


M 

tm 


TW$  rtWVMTT>Ci«  Tllf.  Via tyt*. 


im*i  and  pro}**  with:  tim  fi?M*  The  diffnreiiee in  their  >r 

rfmy  .inch  the  religion*  epirit  foum?  in  the  j ttwtie  frollng  is  a eoiwipferiee  not  much 
Madonnas  purify  fnf  ditferenee  m tlmir  tmn  imitmil  ehatutiter 

»ind  anj^ehr  a|drH  !t>ilify  ofthoHO  ot'HaphiV'L  , ;v^  in  their  wrl*.  education.  • Hidb'oi  w;.m 
:fto*fc)f«  hjivh  : ''.There*  U in*  Teligittvi  iu  Any  ; brought  op  in  faith  ; fit  inn  in  ft>nmdi*rn. 
work  . -of  Titian**;  there  hf  i?or  eyen  tire  \ I-^lweea  ->he  vrorn  «»f  door  bin)*  tb*  .vital 
HrtmlUst  evident  of  reUjjnm*  temper  or  i religion  uf  Venire  hw  **pm*<h  The*  tHtot 
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ridia^ayoh^^  • •'• OiU#*tfif  f|rfc  Atm$fh£fc,  nearly  all  with  their  heads 

Itiitwktt&tiw  su  strut  aa  fsvfcr,  /mil  VfitS^ocl  ^i>vyar*l  heavem  Th»>iV  faces  Ktofc'-X* 

[iijtil  werA  |i^o|b&4  .as  those  of  the  ^aflo^  ^^  tba  Adri- 

rfy  MnporUtfx t Stfste«tmy  kiteeii hg  Iw'fdrr.  H*** 1 srtfc,  :£&*&>;  ti-air  ami  boards  attvhtiH-k*  J^y 
MiMhwos  of  -Sfc.  Mark.  Obwaw  tluTgmvt  hr  ipt.onwj  feliadoiy;  the  cent n-  tigim^, 

pictom.  hf  Tifisu’a  iu-  the  Rhcai  P&fm*,  $fi  hn  a brown  niau-tlc.  uXtamb  Ab^x*W£  hi 
thv  Lh>g*\  Aixt<»bio  Oth^hi  koeeUpg  heforl*  2;  .iho  A&rlprcsg,  rendered  still  Ai\w«r  by  rf»e 
Faith;  there  Ib  u eurhvn^  lesson  iu  it.  Tho  1 wuTeismlitag  glory.  Two  jnceefe  of 4mperv 
ib'/ure  of  Faith  U a eoin'oe  portrait  of  mm  of  of  bloody  rod  project  vividly  *u  e<mt.io«? 
TitiiuiA  le^f  gyjrbofel  feiiitld  mm&dfc.  Fatih  with  two  g/neii  mantles.  The  wh<de  gmop 
had  hercono  eariiaL  The  eve  i*  urnt  vanght  forms  a colossal  combination  of  'writhing 
by  tire  (lash  of  rfje  dogeV  armor ; the  heart  uTms,niH8e»thi.r  shoui'derc..  impassioned  heads., 
of  Verne*  was  hi  her  wars,  not  iu  Iter  war*- ;;  and  confused  draperies.  Overhead,  midway 
vhip/‘  [ jrli  the  uir*  UoitU  the  Virgin  in  the  midst  >:d‘ 

AWtjrtng  ryhrftrrrmflottiif  Riikkhfs  opmidh  ra  ghrwfhit  tiftlth.  Sim  w a healthy,  vigorous 
:jjj*.  found  in  i>ui}tvh  d^scnptiori  of  the  ki  Ah-  j woman*  uuestatk’.  with  no  truce  of  the  uty*>- 
■ painted  a*  an  altlfct*  I tic  Htiiile  »tu  her  countenance.  .She  is  euvcJ- 


jiecvade,  flic  vs  hole  ctnupogi  tioh 


Till?  HAUtVUiHW  Ck>  c*T.  IVXJift. 
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were  placed  oil  the  verge  of  the  plane  of  clotted  hair,  grasping  at  the  saint's  black 
delineation,  inviting  examination  l»y  their  mantle  and  treading  on  his  dress  as  he  dealt 
closeness  as  Well  aAby  tlieir  size.  The  saint  the  final  blow*  To  the  |^  theaalut’a  con»- 
lny  prostrate  on  a grass-grown  knoll,  bis  face  pan  ion  fled  in  an  agony  of  fear,  his  head 


and  scapular  stained  with  blood,  his  legs 
and  arms  striding  and  toeing,  liis  Taco  turn- 
ed back  and  blanched  by  terror,  bis  eye  fas- 
ci noted  by  the  dagger  of  the  murderer,  and 
his  agitated  drapery  expressing  powerfully 


turned  upward,  his  form  partly  raised  on  the 
right  elbow  and  fore-arm,  the  right  hand 
pointing  to  the  Creed,  tin*  left  outstretched 
toward  heaven;  over  the  prostrate  martyr 
the  hired  murderer,  with  bronzed  face  and 


irfQitf; 


mrnmm  ww.  monthly  UAmzjm 


To  rtifc:  dh>-  j tkepubUb  aipuirea  of  Venice.  The**  w much 

. i Uf*  AaborjWjj*  #¥,  th*  ' bean  Hfui  painting  t*f  aredutectme  iii.  iUjm 

it  | picture,  and  iu  the  bit^kgrociicl,  ;.tfv#r  iha 

with  theM-  form*  t>f  atb*  Wads  of  tlw  omivd,  & rare  l$fc  <jtf 

an  sci  a landc><‘;^*t‘  Holernn  landscape,  with  Id. ire  touw  of  tu 

‘Vai|tfeOjr—a  thedtelahctf,  ■ l-\  v 

rees,  U<  Hit*  lofty  summits  buring  Ml  thoMe  year*  vvt‘  AeOHfy' ; Tit  rail 

M|fe  $$$#:  ' ' ^hk^'^^ey 

worn  by  the  boats  if  the- 


never  In*  Alpiiio  ho/in 

of  hi&  labor#  \>r: 
dtj>he  w audcred  aw &y  lanyard  Hie  |vhu^VH' 
litfrlnrUi,  to  visit  hi*  co  tinge  in  the  Trevifcaii 
province,  ur  etvjny  the  mono  tai  n Mr of  .&ir* 
dare,  lie  would  pafcs  on  jii«  way  fkwbigii 
Treviso  to  0> n ed  fc  and  lkd hi ip# ; *iud  in  iiio 
ehunimig Uwdscape.*  tofth#**  regWMjii*  jfchTOh 
vary -twin  the  richest  lowland  «emiety  f o tbo 
n\ cmti  ragged  of  Alpine  rodi#,  be  gTM^%Wy 
reyivfed  iifo  jaded  spirit#  aud  jnetreshod  Ida 
timi  eyerj,  On  thw#e  visit#  he  eiitiehtsd  lu» 
Aketeb-boMk  with  many  Yrr.-dj  gibmptfes  W 
utnn  Main  landscape  mol  foliage 

Studi?*.--  He  paused.  too(  many  pictures 
W (ugh . priv  atill  the  glory  of  hi*  native  town 
Child  iii« obimvhesof  tlie  country  round  about. 
A.  beautiful  aUnrpieco  hi  the  chiipol  >lf  St. 
TLiunb,  tin*  property  the  Veoe.Uj  fumily, 
clabfr#  for  itself  the  glorify hig  touch  of  Ti- 
tiling  in Hi:il,  it  in,  no  doubt,  a work  of  Ihh 
•yViuiV^er-  Jfeafa,  given  an  a votive  olleriug  ft* 
ilit'  Mmpfd  Avlnux'  Ti  tian  itesired  to  he  buried 
together  w ith  hi*  iincesfors.  Ijind-batr*}  would 
doubtless  have  been  earned  out  hud  it  not 
ii  for  fh © tWtiiW e eeLwou  of  the.  plague  fit 
Venice,  during  Whicli  he  died.  This' altar- 
jib  iM  , r^jireiimfitig  a Madonna  and  Chi  d, 
fv if b ntt^ndant  muii*.  i»  in ; reality  nMy  u 
grtmp  iif  iatnily  portraits,  and  this  cou-sti- 
tn tVHU^  ^Uir-f  inteio^f.  There  are  of  lier  reb 
ins  of  ariWt  r^rraiion  in  and  aim Ut  VaiUm^ 
\vhiuh  prove  that  Titian  am\v*ed  Ifiinstdf  dur- 
lthg;'ii*^K•vt.Ueggittturat,  by  huautfifyih^  tbo 
iuoiNos  of  his  friends.  He  painted  hi  liru- 
Ute  groined  ceiling  of  h fUnali  vbatn* 
Vier  i it  the  hoa$e  flf  Ids  eonain  and  irurr/esako, 
Tlziano  Veeetiip,  which  Mill  estist^.lhough 
.$c*  restored  ^ 1 1 > hay 


^ Ipi^  nflX^  valfife'..’- 

The-  date  of  TiHan  a ninn\ti*jv  in  unknown, 
bid  fhe.  fart  of  hit*  death  hi  lf^lO  is  iv*- 

eorded.  Hvl.  name  uo.s  fi-cilia,  mid  mi  her 
A-atli  «he  ieffc  Titian  With  three  children, 
rnuifuouM,  Uiiiiho.  iuot  La\  i n in,  the  .daugli 
fer  aP  TiOndk  ijidAiv^d.  whose  ’fcwee t enuiito- 
naut:*-  liay  br.'ii  iis*,u>Ofi a{i/..*d  by  her  tatlmr 
U)  nouiv.  of  hie  most  l««oiutual  painting  'Ww 
If  lid  A wHiiuri  to  the  \s mth*  r of  Mu  ii  - 

tiia.  by  dub  Arf  fhthih(»  trle.nds.  under  tint#  of 
Augnst  UMt,  Adtiyh'  vu)^:  “Our  Miiiiier 
T ifiittf  A-  af  thee  bias  hf 


t c * ♦ > » »;  o Mia  u r k a. 


the  upturned  face  of  the  ntaffyr,  f<*  edge 
Hnr  fraiuo  pf  ilie  dyVi»g  friar*  ipd  prbjei  t y$£ 
the  lie&d  and  :Att)fiu.l4AC!? , x\f  the  tiMirdnMV 
pbaying  'brightly  the  while  mi  the  iltuHing 
vim | uw  of  t W u ungcli  pomcxl  slbii ve  t b e spot 
apd  tw Ahtg  do w tt  thi*y  u]ieer<:d  ■.thtr-yfe' 
um  with  Uh : pidjnof iiiaiiyrdoin. 

. Ill'  e»o-0'n.v.j;.  w ith  V'dn*/!ient  av |\mr  bt 
At.  ’Ptdiff.  nibftvivls  fh«x  fplict  domiCvtifc  pii- 
Abahi  *VV  (be  ^PreHejifatnui  of  the  Yirgiii.’r 

M pletiirM ' w a p(,hut|.«  litild  maiden 
id  tf  d iv*s*  of  eebWthv!  hi  lie.  ascovidin.g  the 
st*vp/»  of  the  Tpuip]^.  Atthe  inpof  (ho 
g,  f^glvpOest  in  ./♦* w i .sji  gbf  mvo  tx  re- 
^atds  tbv  yonug-  $r\  with  kindly  gravif y. 
In  the  (si r hoi  before  the  Teaipfp  is  a etow <1( 
of  peo{de,  smtli  oa  might  b«  soeii  ;Uiy  day  ni 


Hv  painted  various  #ltur- 


the  imiv&ric  axd  Ami&vw  life  oftitian 


uaouuu*  ix»  *mUi*s*e..— IN  to*  nut t/ox^L ^ 


b^AKty  ?fc».  jcit.i’  &wi'  the  *^nji)MUiy  *'hf»?ii  ■!  <emi>£ Venwf**  jVrthlifch  a ^r.iinmat’.  I It*' 

(W(vwt>>i»Hnvv  wmOVrty  JJfw  >va#  uiuefr  i«>  • J^'iino; 

rttifiit-ti  *H*»  lovvr  «iT  ihfl  tfi&&toiY&£fiw:  in  a • ami  itaMaovum  mol  JftfoOfm  NhWj.;ihr : li fy*- 
<J\*ftUU»g  tm  f .‘^(1^kirf>  t*f  t Ik*  ’ toriivn  of  Klof'oo  »,  io  mkH  >n?o  I’n-inw^v' 
. :*  • . /i «'*"»♦  w f«*  tt,**h  iriii.  h'ir»m^v\  * ritiM*  ; •<  3 ft*  V fowl  sm.tTtfc  li#*>:  of  the  mil- 

ii mt  jtfm*.  ffnify  fwm  • eft'A*.  of  tor  fyfah'rnfrthtit  Ba<~ 

f h*  fftibx'e  ni  tii<%  i}r$u<\  iTitlttl/ or  the  ekaiuifiait  finot  Whfttlf  i»  eallml  fomtn:  A*joy 

iHmntty  hIiaiU*  of  (Ik<  jnffJU^'r-AMiwi^^i  ;%V  mtf  rig;  to  f 

iiiO;i^4»of»n«  the  poiVuhrtrt  tfcjr*.  ■ tlija  lizUim  lia,  rvi r;?3  I pamtof  M vi - 

Imtufe  fit  Sail TUtah.A^.M^  ':-#?$  **#k  kui»^  ui»»l  a jo-mvo  ffcuHy  b’nwl  i«v 
it.o'4  Artm-  Iklii  ta  u:<  n!f  k'Hlt.  of  w'-nann  hy  hi*  em->r fvs»,***  any 

Y*»jmk  <vhW<>frs  fhy  Gr.-i #4  \ ’iiokf  ami 4cj Onk  4fnt^rtUifjaii*ht.  Th^rt  vvej^y  ttfidi 

lv  >iiopimv  from  -Him  Mrtmr  :#ml  j|p  rhe  M.  ^ Ilk*  lB*t\  Mime 

UnAflW.  j of  die  iii«x.t  m4**hr*te4  .:har.O’t<T*  that  are 

THw*  *,Yii*  111  ».*V«»t.T  tvay  »l*  .;•  mm  in  this.  ri  fey,  mill  of  <mc*  ♦•liieity  M . Fie. 

of  Hh  \v;ia  /4  tiivoritA  >f  uU  the  m>  Are-diu*.  *r  »n.uv  mirut'lr  of  naiim%  tt««{ 

Italian  priucija;  his  honye  wa«  die  reaiirt  of  I next  to  him  n»  an  imitator  of  naturo 
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with  the  chisel  as  the  master  of  the  feast  is 
with  his  pencil,  Messer  Jacopo  Tatti,  called 
il  Sansovino,  and  M.  Jacopo  Nardi,  and  I,  so 
that  I made  the  fourth  amidst  so  much  wis- 
dom. Here,  before  the  tables  were  set  out, 
because  the  sun,  in  spite  of  the  shade,  still 
made  his  heat  much  felt,  we  spent  the  time 
in  looking  at  the  lively  figures  in  the  ex- 
cellent pictures,  of  which  the  house  was  full, 
and  in  discussing  the  real  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  garden  with  singular  pleasure  and 
note  of  admiration  of  all  of  us.  It  is  situa- 
ted in  the  extreme  part  of  Venice,  upon  the 
sea,  and  from  it  one  sees  the  pretty  little 
island  of  Murano,  and  other  beautiful  places. 
This  part  of  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went 
down,  swarmed  with  gondolas,  adorned  with 
beautiful  womeri,  and  resounded  with  the 
varied  harmony  and  music  of  voices  and  in- 
struments, which  till  midnight  accompanied 
our  delightful  supper.  The  supper  was  no 
less  beautiful  and  well  arranged  than  copi- 
ous and  well  provided.  Besides  the  most  del- 
icate viands  and  precious  wines,  there  were 
all  those  pleasures  and  amusements  that  are 
suited  to  the  season,  the  guests,  and  the  feast. 
Having  just  arrived  at  the  fruit,  your  let- 
ters came,  and  because  in  praising  the  Latin 
language  the  Tuscan  was  reproved,  Aretino 
became  exceedifigly  angry,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  prevented,  he  would  have  indited 
one  of  the  most  cruel  invectives  in  the 
world,  calling  out  furiously  for  paper  and 
iukstand,  though  he  did  not  fail  to  do  a good 
deal  in  words.  Finally,  the  supper  ended 
most  gayly.” 

Previous  to  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  Ti- 
tian made  the  acquaintance  of  Pietro  Are- 
tiuo,  pamphleteer,  poet,  and  comic  writer. 
Hardly  a man  of  any  note  in  Italy  but  stood 
connected  with  Aretino  in  some  sort  of  per- 
sonal or  political  relation ; not  a prince, 
Italiau  or  foreign,  but  felt  the  necessity  of 
buying  his  venal  services.  He  was  at  one 
time  private  secretary  to  Giovanni  de'  Medi- 
ci, and  came  into  familiar  contact  with  Gio- 
vanni's friends.  How  Titian  came  to  be 
connected  with  a man  who,  possessing  a rare 
combination  of  talent,  wit,  and  knavery,  may 
be  characterized  as  an  adventurer,  and  how, 
knowing  him  intimately,  he  kept  up  rela- 
tions with  him,  is  a strange  feature  in  the 
life  of  an  artist  so  great  and  so  renowned ; 
but  from  the  first  Aretino  appeared  to  Titian 
as  a man  of  influence  with  those  who  were 
the  main-stays  of  his  pictorial  practice,  com- 
ing to  Venice,  as  he  notoriously  did,  with 
strong  recommendations  to  the  Doge  Andrea 
Gritti.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  he  was  for 
many  years  very  closely  connected,  not  only 
with  Titian's  social  life,  but  also  acted  often 
as  a professional  go-between  in  Titian's  re- 
lations with  his  royal  patrons.  He  sat  sev- 
eral times  to  Titian  for  liis  portrait.  The 
earliest  picture  Titian  made  of  him  has  dis- 
appeared, but  the  one  painted  in  1545  is  now 


in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence.  It  was  for 
Aretino  that  the  profile  portrait  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Flor- 
ence, was  painted.  Aretino  had  been  called, 
in  1526,  to  Mantua,  where  his  celebrated  mas- 
ter was  dying  of  a gunshot  wound.  As  Gio- 
vanni lay  dead  on  his  bed,  Aretino  sent  for 
Giulio  Romano,  and  had  a cast  taken  of  the 
chieftain's  face.  This  cast  was  subsequent- 
ly lent  to  numerous  artists,  and,  among  them, 
to  Titian,  who  now  revived  with  its  assist- 
ance the  form  of  the  “Condottiere.”  Like 
many  earlier  pieces  produced  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  this  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
done  from  life.  The  chieftain  stands,  beard- 
less, in  profile  to  the  left,  and  is  seen  to  the 
waist  in  armor,  with  his  hand  on  a helmet 
on  which  the  blow  of  a sword  is  apparent. 
A red  hanging  acts  as  a foil  to  the  cold  sur- 
face of  the  capvas,  as  well  as  to  a face  of  reg- 
ular shape,  with  lineaments  indicative  of 
strength  and  determined  purpose;  and  the 
bold  freedom  with  which  the  fiesh  is  paint- 
ed is  only  equaled  by  the  skill  with  which 
the  polish  of  the  breastplate  is  represented. 

One  of  the  first  of  Titian's  royal  patrons 
was  Alfonso  d'  Este  of  Ferrara,  and  Titian 
was  repeatedly  called  to  work  at  the  court 
of  that  prince.  It  was  there  he  met  with 
Ariosto,  who  has  celebrated  the  name  of  the 
artist  in  a stanza  of  Orlando  Furioso,  de- 
scribing him  as  “ the  honor  of  Cadore.” 
Titian,  on  the  other  hand,  painted  the  por- 
trait. of  Ariosto,  and  a great  friendship  is 
said  to  have  existed  between  the  two  men. 

It  was  during  a journey  to  Ferrara,  in 
February,  1523,  that  Titian  finished  the  cel- 
ebrated “ Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  of  the  Lon- 
don National  Gallery.  This  painting  is  full 
of  exquisite  grace  and  mythological  truth. 
Ariadne,  near  the  shore  of  Naxos,  turns  her 
back  to  the  spectator,  her  lawm  tunic  loosely 
enwrapped  in  an  azure  peplum,  round  which 
a red  scarf  is  gracefully  entwined,  her  limbs 
and  feet  and  shoulders  bare.  Her  face  is 
turned  in  profile,  and  her  hand  raised  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  gaze  of  Bacchus, 
whose  chariot,  drawn  by  leopards,  stops  on 
the  sward.  Bacchus  himself,  mad  with  ea- 
gerness, leaps  from  his  car,  followed  by  Maj- 
nads  and  Satyrs.  Bacchus  is  an  ideal  of  the 
Greek  time,  with  fiesh  and  blood  to  indicate 
that  he  lives,  wiiile  Ariadne  is  an  inspired 
type  of  the  classic  age,  as  full  of  grace  as  it 
is  possible  for  auy  artist  to  compass.  Rich 
harmony  of  drapery  tints  and  soft  model- 
ing, depth  of  shade  and  warm  flesh — all 
combine  to  produce  a highly  colored  glow; 
yet  in  the  midst  of  this  glow  the  form  of 
Ariadne,  striving  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  Bacchus,  seems  incomparably  fair. 

Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain  was  the  great- 
est as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  Ti- 
tian's patrons.  When  the  emperor  was  in 
Mantua  in  1532,  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by 
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bis  family,  wore  all  among  bis  sitters,  and 
it  was  at.  this  time  that  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Charles  the  Fifth  cm  horseback  was 
painted.  He  also  painted  several  composi- 
tions for  Mary  of  Hungary,  among  which 


Titian  that  be  expressed  a wish  to  have  his 
own  likeness  taken  by  the  same  hand.  The 
result  was  that  Titiau  at  (title rent  times 
painted  portraits  of  the  emperor,  and  it  is 
said  that  from  the  day  on  which  Charles 
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the  Fifth  first  saw  Titian  he  never  conde- 
scended to  sit  to  any  other  master.  He 
also  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  deceased  Empress  Isabella.  The  orig- 
inal of  this  picture  is  supposed  to  have  been 
by  a Fleming;  but  Titian’s  painting,  ren- 
dering gravely  the  feat n res  of  a woman  of 
about  twenty-live  years,  was  so  full  of  beau- 
ty and  inspiration  that  it  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  from  a living  model.  The  em- 
peror never  returned  the  picture  for  a sin- 
gle correction.  He  always  retained  it  near 
him,  and  when  he  was  dying,  requested  that 
it  should  he  placed  at  his  bedside. 

When  the  emperor  was  at  Augsburg,  he 
sent  for  Titian,  and  the  artist  valued  the 
royal  patronage  so  highly  that,  although 
then  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  he  cross- 
ed the  Alps  in  the  heart  of  winter,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  imperial  court.  The 
emperor  received  him  M 


was  the  terribly  powerful  painting  of  “ Pro- 
metheus in  Chains.”  Two  years  later  Ti- 
tian was  again  summoned  to  Augsburg  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a likeness  of  Prince 
Philip,  the  whole  bent  of  Charles’s  policy 
and  wishes  being  now  to  promote  his  son. 
Titians  portrait  was  an  ideal  representa- 
tion of  the  repellent  features  of  the  prince, 
and  so  wrought  upon  the  heart  of  Mary  Tu- 
dor when  it  was  shown  to  her  hy  the  Span- 
ish envoy  in  London  that  she  became  *\ great- 
ly enamored”  of  her  proposed  royal  consort. 
The  same  remark  could  be  made  of  Philip 
which  Aretino  once  said  of  the  emperor  him- 
self, that  there  were  two— one  created  by 
Nature,  mul  the  other  hy  Titian. 

Titian’s  connection  with  the  imperial  fam- 
ily was  not  severed  hy  separation,  and  lie 
remained  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Spanish  court  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
received  honorary  titles  from  Spain,  hut  the 
money  to  support  them  was  wanting,  and 
the  {(elisions  which  had  been  promised  him 
from  that  quarter  remained  unpaid.  In 
vain  does  he  send  a list  of  fourteen  impor- 
tant pictures  furnished  to  the  court  at  Mad- 
rid, among  which  are  the  " Venus  and  Ado- 
u The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,”  and 


very  graciously,”  as 
lie  writes  to  his  friend  Aretino,  and  he  was 
immediately  Hot  to  work  to  paint  portraits 
not  only  of  the  ernperor  and  hia  captives, 
hut  also  of  the  royal  and  princely  person- 
age* who  attended  at  his  court . Mary,  Queen- 
Dowager  of  Hungary,  the  ladies  of  her  ret- 
inue, the  Duke  of  Alva,  King  Ferdinand  and  I Die,1 
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mice  of  t be  men  who  lived  and  worked  three 
centuries  ago.  His  material  were  simple. 
According  to  tradition  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  : ‘‘  White,  red,  and  black  are  all  the 
colors  that  a painter  needs,  but  one  must 
kuow  bow  to  use  them.*  In  knowing  “bow 
to  use  them’'  lay  one  grand  secret  of  Titian's 
power,  and  this  knowledge  was  uot  entirely 
the  result  of  study.  Ruskiii  says:  uTl»e 
true  artist  has  that  inspiration  in  him  which 
is. above  all  law,  or  rather  which  is  continu- 
ally working  out  such  mngniheeut  and  per- 
fect Obedience  to  supreme  la\v  as  can  in  no 
wise  bt*  rendered  by  line  and  rule.  It  is 
possible,  by  measuring  aiul  administering 
quantities  of  color,  to  paint  a room  wall  so 


“ Tim  Last  Supper,”  begging  that  he  may  be 
paid  for  these  ami  for  “many  others  w hich 
I do  not  remember."  In  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  only  six  months  before  bis 
death,  lie  writes  once  more  to  his  “Catho- 
lic and  Royal  Majesty,  Philip  the  Second 
“My  prayer  is  this:  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  I have  never  had  any  recom- 
pense for  the  many  pictures  sent  on  divers 
occasions  to  your  Majesty;  but  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  by  letters  from  the  Sec- 
retary Antonio  Perez  of  your  Majesty's  w ish 
to  gratify  me,  and  having  reached  a great 
old  age,  not  without  privations,  I now  hum- 
bly beg  that  your  Majesty  will  deign,  w ith 
accustomed  benevolence,  to  give  such  direc- 
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t ions  to  ministers  as  will  relievo  my  wont." | that  it  shall  not  hurt  the  eye;  but  there 
The  title  of  Camlier?,  and  a few  hundred  are  no  laws  by  observing  which  we  can  be- 
ducats  at  rare  intervals,  wem  all  that  Ti-  j come  Titians."  This  true  artist-inspiration 
thin  ever  received  from  his  connection  with  ;j  is  what  electrifies  us  after  the  lapse  of  him - 
•Spain.  i dreda  of  yours.  We  stand  in  awe  before 

Titian's  uneqwilcd  power  as  a colorist  kings,  cardinals,  ami  statesmen,  and  marvel 
enabled  him  to  paint  better  port  raits  than  j at  the  power  which  has,  as  it  were,  snatched 
any  other  artist  of  his  time.  One  stands  them  from  the  grasp  r#f  dent li  and  time,  and 
before  his  canvases  as  if  in  the  actual  pres-  i given  them  to  us,  a goodly  company,  with 
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k.'  tljfr  .jdfctiira  of  the  Bftlr  carvel  sit  ihii  mdu  with  fw  little  %inv*  of 

ntaideu  with  lier  *Vuimy  tlr#?  reality  dandng  iCilpida,  and  fcUu  fich  ittowa  of  (ho 

of  ago?  Hnadciu  culla  wood' fy  mwlv  by  a fail  of  red  damtiak 

tbt#-  ..jfifritfjra ' 'qfv.*j}«!rlfeRfc  ttrfv  h^Siging’. : ; / 

This  Ittffo  JrtvV^xi  ^ t^r' <*F 1 >* * rt i>  , Titian  often  p a Vrt t otl  ftW  ktf ah  t 1 ft  d dang  1 1- 
Sfcmm*  **$*>  ^ *d id d itf  only  ten  years  when  lev.  Latitiift,  Aiid  .ftejr  lovely  face  dud  bgora 
nbtf «ai  >n  Titian;  hot  (ho  pkture  ho  pro-  nro  giv-on  i«  rwnmY* 

d^u&d  k oho  o£Hi£  moat, fjk&rkfi*)#:  portray-  Xkel&Tt&fav  liodevy  ilv  fr*tf  hi  fdfc of 
ala  yoKth  that  pvfir -Vfcire  by  -'any'  » fyt?o  hg  girf  w 

arHat  Tluv  iml*  >m**\  #i.sm$&  '„%:  ihe  m<K  vt)  in  \VlnK\  which  wae  judo  ted  by  T»|iati 
of  iiioMnip,  on  wh&lf  fewf  la|«-dog  5?h  roin«  ^r»t  i og  ’ ’ tRe 

roate.  Hsr  Jo  ft  batul  :&Rn  t^joikeh  RRt'k  pPrsao  d ca  U>  Kim  hi  uU  tht\  wnrhV*  If 
of  thp  favoTno.  Yh'r  right  hold*  a fragtrioiti  in  xupposed  from  f li«*  reswmhjaijrts  lo  identi- 
of  the  edjkfc  which  hof.h  have  hopu  wmtieli-  ; i\js&  ^rtra}^' <o/; : La  vtiria  that;  thW  jpietijre 
ing.  Boffin  they  h^»V  hriih  iiitorttipt-5  ■ reproachR the ^}»<dovo»Ida«glft4>!r  ftrhifr  gfrft 
ed?  torn  their  heads  to  took  straightway  hood.  lu  the  “ Lavinia”  of  tverlin  do*  i<uhf' 
ont  **£tlic  pfrhfrt^fl  moyettl^^  ow  fRytkl  as  a foft-j^^vnvirfbtwt  yonfjg  w&*h* 

tht?  hv*}$wt  from  nature,,  Hhe  h n band-  an,  dxvwed.  i»i  yeiir»wittif ihfimwl '•.»ilk.i;o^,t(> 
wane  ehihtv  with  a fJdiKhy  face  and  urnr*,  gda*hfd  a rlriigfidi  .£»r«JU'*  romiil  her 

iiu^ • ft ' ;ijjf #Iirort  rnrly  anhivm  hair;  w,  aml  a while  veil  V-r 

ft  child'  ••'■«fUh  fth  the  fKTipi^sr  t^Bt:oc(v-  «dhh\!«lrta.  $ohil  in  rai^ei*  wtili 

ing  gn  herr^ga  of  the  Smv^/J,  \iVfk  frock  ami  . both  itamlw,  %i\  iJm  level  >ct‘ "licr  'fort a 
nlippcf^  of  white  'VUh  n jdw-»  vHttm  dial)  ftiiinl  vrtth  ftiut 

el0l  kdt.i-t.iiR--  i?r»d'-  trf iiiw*  • fkr  head.  Jft  thnurn  hiffekr  aiidfttrbeU;  «h 
seh  hWKTrtOitt  of  p^ark  to  ^Urtw  rd"  if  to  be  ?m 

‘•o^torWuft, a prridan t*  Tho-  n hole  af  flip/ r»^  she. look* 'train- ^ in*  ^mfrKdf  h^r  at  th»? 
*jpiiMnient  little  apparition  its  relieved  in  ligtit  vH|»cetator.  Auburn  hair  i*  carefully  brushed 


off  Ui* ...  .;nj  i ccudmut  l;y  * jtfW*UHi 
di a^oiij,  uiidlha  peek  m Out  oft*  with  o string 
of  pearls  ’ Tii«  xshtftp  figntV:  *$\iresH&i  i»«- 
constrained  rmd  imwetfi?  Treedotfv  of  iiiove- 
rnout,  and  the  tAcois  pure  wild  sVtfkeV  6^0 
f»?jm  iiiiitj^nje  llie  -pride  and  pleasure  Ah&,  .{«& 
iber- lgOi&  have  experioiived  tu 


t’ftUi  iii  Florence. 

Titian  wa a a skillfivl  painter  of  female 
He  catdd  paint  Vlftjmrious  Verna* 
or  » j» ore,  fair  woman  wjji 
A TJ*¥*4FtoiH1; Aipl 

5f,  the  fAYO  ,Vivn  use*  d€  fdie  FfllrTv 

i of  Madrid,  gtnl  ai 

% ug,  An  ti  » mv  ton  - 

|V  sddexpWy  tin  ruber  of  *iintlfti*. 

ut a fen  ifl o € ti  t ftpetn > 
Ji  ijf0im  of  ;vifeorou?4  drawing  and 
perfect  harmony  of  liars  and 
colon  “La  beita  ft*  TitiAnd,-' 
ot  the  Pitt i (4a13i*ry  in  i’hv/:- 
| * eJUcov(H')oT(g^  to  u higher  f ypv 

of  vrtinftb . nml  M ‘jifti ri ml  \\ ifh 
•f  rod  re  tenderne*!*,  as if  tjioarffat 

. ft* It  sumo  renpen  for  his  sub-. 
a 3<-^T?  would  make  tier  pure- 

I ly  tiud  delfpaffejy  IwantiAVL 

Titian  lived  to  extreme  old 

i age,  Aiid  %a  Utt'  yery  mil  ho  pre- 

•wftyiSd' hi*  strength  nidi  yitiwi' 
tv*;  Thnvery  Wt  luoutlVa  of 
i li tc*  life  lie  spent  with  hie  pal* 

;:(  etf  e and  !ornai<*3  «HH  in  $ri* 

,4  hand, 


work tiife  «ui  tJio  eapY 
of  the  “ m < 


4^- v -;:T'.;f  J H - ,'  !».'  $£7§  the  plagUi?  il3p>k^  00  t 

. *ri  Venice.  Tor  moo*!**  (In 

4 - '*  ■ • v,  . . t f rri f‘T  T*ii fet'd  T)u  tto: 

‘•fTtli  of  A«gM^,  iiji76; 
WBmm  •’  i*1!^  Afet*  of ‘ uuiHy-iiinc -.yeans. 

&Si Hg  0H>  Th-  vo-'a.*-  s^vroad 

' ::F\  - V.l  Uiropfeh  Ur*  tltyr  that  tlio 

• . . h.  •.: :r ^ ‘ ' greaU^t  of  all  Venetian  a rt 

1 T V hfeil.  paasspil  awnyT;.  Tht> 

/•/':’:•  " r-  3f  -•  h>^i  iiphtpftltti-aiy' ^mwiiifr 

fttriiM  to  live  r,npmov  un* 

| -;*  • 'v.*;  Uionth^.  So  grrot  hod  i»s*o 

‘I  y V age.%  i/l*  f ho  plafeUti  tWt  n lr^ 

/ hud  hovo  p^td  pri/hihiftitfe. 

the  hmiat  of  a vktim  of  tlo1 
io  :mjv  of  theolinreh- 

• •.;:yi  oily..  This  law  wa*> 

: ..  rr~J  ♦■jtiioVJy  tei  W;d«  in  TltinoV 

OaM.  It  .ordered  Ujat • }«ih 
T "^* • nexnopm  should  #Pd  n fdaee  of. 
j *.  --•  73^&V-.*^ais  ~ i ir»t«  in  t hP  “ Ctuipe!  of  $4 
«euift  fft'  jk  »9fetn. 

for  hah.hr  had  heoti  pvepar- 
thm  ehamiing  ?i&fcm  to  his ojanraft.  J^aoUi-]  mg  hi»  lrt>d  pVntttfo.  On  2&t\i  of  An- 
«r  'p#>rtv«lt  in  tii*  Dresilen  Mn^>tu«  is  alw>  gnst  tint  vft'3fioti»';of;?ift..  'Ma>rlc'  adiiK  in  pro* 
It  ,{i6pre^mti&  a lady  .of  ‘i  t^sstoa  t\xt  body  wraif  tnkhi 

mlpmu ly  ttio  #rdti:  tiud  laid  in  t tiy;  fiffC th . 

whore  it  ha»JTebft^i  ia  (Waco  fpr  Uvree  fen- 
tnrit#* 


, k.,. >1V,....,V.,, 

niotnrp  year^  m faH  arf^  and  iih  a genuine 
T i tin n ; ho  i jsdifee  cri  ti  cn  qu e^t  i tin  wh  et  her  i t 
waA  intended  a*  a portrait  of  Ida  tlaitfejd »:%. 
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GENERAL  STARK  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON. 

‘ centennial  celebration,  August  10,  and  foreboding  throughout  the  country.  It 
e present  year,  of  the  victory  of  Ben-  involved  great  loss  of  army  stores,  and  was 
n,  w ill  be  but  the  repetition  on  a large  accompanied  by  a depressing  influence  on 
f a festival  observed  by  Vermonters  our  troops,  from  the  unequal  contest  of  their 
iy  for  the  last  century.  rear-guard  at  Hubbardton  with  the  strong 

orians  have  rightly  estimated  the  im-  force  of  the  enemy.  Schuyler  held  the  en- 
ce  of  this  battle  more  by  its  moral  trance  gate  to  the  North  River,  but  New 
cm  the  national  cause  than  by  the  England  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  iuvad- 
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! era.  In  the  extremity  to  which  we  were 
brought,  the  new  army  and  its  leader  were 
providentially  furnished,  and  in  one  month 
the  extemporized  force  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  veteran  invaders. 

John  Stark,  selected  at  this  critical  peri- 
od by  the  colonial  authorities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  lead  its  militia,  had  acquired  n good 
reputation  in  the  French  war  and  in  the 

He  w as 


number  of  troops  engaged.  It  has  also  nil 
interest  from  the  fact  that,  aside  from  the 
assistance  of  the  small  force  under  Warner, 
it  was  one  of  the  few  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion fought  by  the  militia  w ithout  the  help, 
and  aside  from  the  purposes*  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Continental  army.  Three  States, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  young 
Vermont,  then  only  11  few  weeks  old,  have, 
the  credit  and  glory  of  giving  the  first  im- 
portant check  to  Bnrgoyne. 

The  evacuation  by  the  patriots  of  Ticon- 
deroga  on  the  7th  of  July  had  carried  sorrow 


early  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
born  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  An* 
gust  28,  1728.  Archibald  Stark,  his  father, 
a native  of  Scotland,  w as  educated  at  Edin* 
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burgh  IVivmtity- yarni  w:i*  urn-  of  ]f)>»*  ovdonY  ] Tim  gaptivr*  Willi  Mi* St:  limit  y taken 
of  eiiiigruitffl  who  v.ixinv  to  flin  enmury  i ?i  to  Camilla,  ivin-nee  they  "vet*  rud^umd  two 
flrW  y**at  $720 . awi . mj . • $b*iTijmrte  montlM  after  % ft  ^oiHiuijwiomtt- 'friftn.  Ala*—. 

River,  ftirder  thv tV‘ the  g^ven  for  Stark 

hoU.h  rtdo.nto  t go  wmim-nt.  )Y  i * t In*  fam-  befog  au  Indian  pony  vabrnd  nt . %lu3i, 

Myv  having  -1  , nK»y<il  • At  flier  *H»rrtmeniimt^it  of  h<*f!htfog  hi  tby 

; Frvneh  wn r Ha?/,  Stark,  having  gmmd 

some  'rep.Vit'Afioti  m ‘a-  gtijOYAP 

f »{v  hjgpnrHrrt  in  Hi*  ?rp)rf|foni.  w^lderueHa,  was 

eamPbsHKmed  an  odicerin  ffogerfd*  em/p*  of 

•■ . fihfh  {foremen -~nn  <ff  neon!  a. 

L*.  In  tVfa  aerv  fo*  ip*  \v»»  *Li«tt  jfytniahed  Ait  eftbj , 

y* »f<.^ljborftt¥  ncdum  In  batffo, pTUd^nye  ‘w  tti* 

• y maxmgeiueur  of  hi*  omi  pany , *uul  gtvaf  pow- 


,.  ...  v...  T 

; turn  ^ hi  17*^9  Ci^:  retired  f»>'*"fJiy 

' V 'V  •.»»>«•♦.  pi.onit*  of  ?be  form,  where  for  *»$tm»' 

^ / • > -yi^vra  he  JVJiwij  M‘ii,  folfo wing  tilft  l^aevrul 

. y.  :J  i mlUHtrioft  for  wb tyli  m Jimt  w itudfout  iom 

fR§fc?> raSM ; |.  In  thi*  foterv**i  nf  ahmSteil 

• • f ffinfff*  tr»  MU*  F;<y:w  ol  Hotdv.rOMK  Ho  made  av- 

in  tafcr  U\r>  htfviirnii&A  iiia 
£lJ ' | invi*  j>»>?m«iu'n, ?nwl  employed  bis  rime  in 
If*  ; .'«wlvau3fti«i»  Mft  fcyneral  roijuljMUu  ' faj-to, 

III  lip  yriTliiig  -nf.w  . VmiWjfigs; 

fj  Tl*  % ^ j ylmTda.  ; ‘*A:  ’«ri6riftr 

fit  lA  -1|  V>y . .-^fnvjc  '»iftf.  tw<*^  ■pftftuejS,  al»oat  tjiiH 

if  tiu»f\  «iirw)«i|  and :t*i\fo<ii^erf,--n;cciviug;fcbe 

H * %A)i  ^ 'I' 'l*1' ' *"fre*f  blood  <t?  tile  R*‘ rnLujv.fi,  8brd  m 

I '•  ; Is  * idjftoin'  nvoft.sed  ^tnrk  from  bin  ilfh  of 

. I ffrf  ! yni rt  hi dn.s try,  Li kr  Tu tn a 10.  lu>  kft  every 

" UuJi^l^bind  wlwo#  be  ,->u<v  hi*  comitiy7*?  pt*r- 

M ifnf  ^ btdVfrr  biin,  iu»d  in  )e*»  Mniii  ftct  boor  after 

{%  ! he&miur  the iiie.yrft, lia  iia/l  moiiiKed  hfe  iiors^ 

■ luul  lined  tor  jvrniirw,  #ipr*<»intinft  a.  rvu- 
. jypf  " ♦bv/.v i>».ih  at  .Mrdftixd.  Tn  o day*  HoeceedUig, 

^ into  servi<?o,  'ttifd  yOO  men  r\^mairaiig 
: ; " V nwteix^  «>r.pii;«.  f Xv^?e  iwa4<?  tby  imvleiin  4jf  a sf  ooud  org«mi~ 

. . • . : ' ■■■■>,;•:■  '■■  ,-mlwu-  <<,nt^aio  Ht.n.rk:.raeeiir<sil-  i*.  eoloikj!^. 

oight: miiya.b^rfL  r»n  Hie  river  ro  ffniTVtewn.-  . toetimiaiwimrJ|»royisiMnaih%  from  Maa^acbu< 
after  wi{rd  e)iilr.dt>f‘  rry  bo  I d,  and  iteiH*  ?mt  t^,  « o til  N Hauif^bite  rouJd  iict. 

ly  Miiurli^tyL  Hen?,  on  <i  far#*  ftirm  bor  .TKe  Xamiiibr.  Moty  *>f  llnuker  Hilt  M iif?r-. 
deriiig  on  t lie  ri\rt,  tool  about  -a  niib;  from  ertold  Yitlmot  bringing  iotodoserved  prom- 
the  cornjoiyk  piiri  of  tii^  present  nty,  xvpi*  tyo ney  ibv  First  New  Hampshire  ’Regime nt, 
th*  lnHije  » • tUe  family:  for  f<r.veml  gi-ticru-  nmirr  Stark.  At  the  point  of  the  Hue  held 
tnnw  | by  'it  Hi^  HritiHii  V:utfiiH^od^r1.i|ivMtgli  t .tiv  1*f?pr 

The  vu  iioiv  v/ms  tbpii  u >.vil<krius5,  »ni:l \ the  flower  x»f  hm  fon  o,  the  AVelsIi  FuBiJf'ot^ 
a , liftv ' '-p  aa  well  cnlbnbit*ip1  to  pro-  a battoHoui  tii*WL it«  pmwoas,  andf  fffs?U 

iluee  m >om»g  Hfftrk  that  tine  pliymYai  de-  r>/ni  tltc  tbiri bit*  tielil  ^f  MimUn  s If  went 
votofoiiont  and  po\VA*r  <ot  mHiuruneo  that  into  art  ion  700  *drrmg,  but  fit,  rofb<*ui}  Hr4*' 
lurried  Id  hi  throitgh  the  hbitfshi)^  and  pot-  n>?\t  nuyrnfug  only  Kt  aoswvred  to  t!ie?r 
Hh  of  piir/Lupif  warfare?  tn  biter  tmtn.  ! man  os.  Tb*'  kiiteil  uud  >v  dh  o de<l  of  tbo>r 

wo lif  an* a trapping  exxioiUtfop  to  Ibiker>  [ From,  tins  permit  To  t b*  v>poping  of  the 
Itivtr^  in  tiie  uftil fi,w»«l>rn: pnri  of  iht»  ; year  1777  >ns  Hint  8tark  aeffyo.  in  the  htdd 

having  <Ls  oofrip;ioionn  his  elder  brot  her  WifU;  in  tho  y^tmptfipnv  and  bli&y  ip  f^eriut- 

iii to  nidi  Innifem  inuptsl  ^dnpsoii  and  ipg  ^ervige  ip  Abe  obiter.  . Hifr  regt*mod\ 
L-a-fm.'ih.  irtrloded  in  Su'ibvari^  brigade.  w/u»  -urth-tYtl 

Mto.ivyt -^U'hva  rp  largo- bad  bw»i  | to Tiromb  roga  in  rt»e  smnmer  of.JTvd,  wliete. 
roUeet/d,  d«d.  dt»*  t r:\ppvrs  were  ?ib>n>t  r*>  ,:  Under' ibuf-S Jio  *sr\  ed  M brigMdirr  M ttu* 
titnitH^''^lii;^i'  aptbn^lnol  djf  wiriter  the  . Hflia'p- • 

rbfftbg  band  nf;ibtpadibt'  ludblii^.  diHipMPU  ifthire  fbe^riinent  was  fitpiod.ftfl  in  tbi?  Urge 
\%  a*,  •allot,  LY^tnuor  'Mitd  John  Ktm-k  -w.  re  »#•  » ntVYc^inent  sent  to  \Vt}i?lihigldii  its  r^- 
vaptured,  white  William  made  bis  rweapr.  trieve.  If  pimaUtle.  the  foiiimes  of  the  main 
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army,  The  period  of  enlistment  of  «turkTs  | di>taetiooa;ry  powers  to  tit  m connection 
men  fexpir&i  Tjefoftv  the  affair  of  TimotMH,  f vmb  the  main  army- nr  'tiuie.ptviujenH>%  a* 
but  mi  fcb«»  persHmnt  dlfwfo  rromr  j/.iDifcuxu^t'f&f^es  might  re*{um\  Recruiting 

timtidcr  the  ■si  hole  force  *,• [ $M?  three  mmitliH*  wervfoo  Waif  now  pinTieit 

weeks.  For  this  they  were  rewarded  with  ! forwanl  bmk'ly  ; a iiuy  sufficed  U-  enlist  ami 
th*  position  of  van-guard  to  Sail i van'*  bri-  j organise  a e<>mpaii  y uv  ttie  larger  town*,  ami 
garfo,  not*  of  the  t\To  attacking  »x»UUnu£,  At  | ttctwmi  Stork  was  tepablbdju  about  a week 
Tretitou^mi  the  dramf  nm troops  Gmr  ; to  start  with  a Jorge  pint  ion  of  hi,*  i $tre  for 
entered  .the  town.  JjjbdUyfcttV  .brigade,  vtaa » the  reiufotvfois  fit  CharJoatuwt^mi  ihfc'Cdm 
in  the  battle  of  Erincetou,  and  tnfolr  tk  gal-  uOctimit  River. 

last  record  in  the  brief  and  bloody  action.  Tw  o weeka  only  had  passed  ^iuce  the  ti»s( 
In  the  spring  of  ' alarm  from  the  capture ^ ot  Tiotioderoga,  and 

in  reojTiitnig  and  forwardfog  hi*  fCgwoeut  yet  8Cark  was  organising  m/»l  drift  mg  bifi 
to  Tieonderoga,  lea rm»d  that  hi*  name  had  Tom*  for  action-  The  :J#At  week  in  July  lm 
been  drnppc4  by  Cougreasi  froia  the  fci&t  of  soul  forward  a detachment  of  a few  hundred 
colonel?*  ^w»D>ou?aite*i  fur  promotion,  'This  incur  toihe  support  of  Warner  A broken  regi- 
a u#  the  ftCKHUid  indignity  of  'the  kind  uiforrd  rn»>nt  ofCmhtJnftninla  at  At a« chcster—  a town 
him  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  Cutmcfonjs.  twenty- two  mile*  SHvrt  h of  Benningti/ri.  On 
Of  patriotic  motived  iiud  of  mii;c em  to  hiJi  jfo*-  the  4th  of  Aagrtafu  «c<rui  atiOOTuou.  under 
•lit ion,  he  aavrUx*tI  ibwaeibm  of  Congress  to  ’ Cpfojief  Ertfoi^uti^a#  wmt  JUitTitt  vnjfoy  ofOfc- 
Ui^  juaJmiH.y  of  tmemfoa,  ami  declared  that  ter . € reck,  north  of  ilitiU'h r.»tt*r^  with  direc 
honor  forbade  hi*  remaining  longer'  fo  the  thorn  b>  rendezvous  at  the  latter  phwe*whUV 
yeorvfoik  Kbtwithstainliitig  th v djvpeatte  mmfo  frr  £&rrk  himself  marched  w itJh  the  fy tnaiuder 
to  hiuf  to  remain  trt  f lie  annyy  he*  resigned  of  his  force*  afterieay  higtitH)  men  at  Charles* 
In*  courniinsjon  and  retired.  But  he  did  tmt  town  <&  a garrison.  The  column  ui  ifi  march 


nw  ouy  tay**v-  riEmuyuT>». 


• * .Kp:firoe  f>*  hk  lost.  • A rnft^tvg^r  was 
A iypntrheflfolfri  oglhe  retired  vfftfcer  before 
th>  Oomnnifoc «£  J»tiiitarv  Adnir^.  ami  t!>e 

command  tvud^ied  to • birr? . .ft  w^  uc- 

I’ept^d  . on  cfMuli  t */m  * hot  i lie  ivowp*  shop  Id 
he  t Ifofc  P e jtd  eprly  of  i^ipgn^s  nt  ^>f  ptftccrs 
apfvciihted  bv  iliaf  pow^r.  A cowmisshjtn  m 
hrigadi-?  thorclorc  iesned.  giving  ^tAi»k 
vvu'  LV;-Nv.  m-33  ’■  ' r 


tojrtiueovemL  He,  ii^w^vvr,  yrrote . ttfTtoe. S'.^iJif » Bbd««C  afterward  toefter  known  as  tko 
vxmxiiMiiidiiir  Of  tuto  Sfn rtjbmi  anuy,  t 1 .; 1 V C>^ii t a ixi o u 1 1 1 Tavern 'Y~--a  mnue  giY*a  it  from 
to  eo-npHrete  i'M.rwiy  inann**  with  iiim  wtoon  tin?  arutfed  akin  of  a eaturaonnt  placed  on 
ibW.immtaJi/iU*  i langur  to  BeoihngtvKv  wus ytlle  siamolt.  of  the  pole  airjftwftug Mic  haul' 
i?v<yr.  '($&,  only  two  dayb  be foie  the ; Ionia  bumueea  sign/  The  etui nedFetoamber 

baffle,  to  rojfcoH  his  failure,  of  the  emoinUtee  wan  a busy  place : Stark 

Kuiut^of  u tV>ruy  J>y  Jtorgavue  in  the  di-  j was  in  \U tU\  cousuUatbm  with  the  nivi»ihei»y 

rertioii  m the  Cotdjncmfal  siumv  kt  Ben-  1 ami  scouts  ^ere  several  ihovs  a tiay  sent  out 
oingfun  now!  bcimiab  irdqdeftl ; Stark,,  there-  i on  ail  xrm&l  loading  to  tb>  liririh  Nudvvest 
tomj  ^ti  tile  fith  df  Aitgtmii  Mi  MkuoiifcHtef  ] Th*  ftrsvij  was  tWir*gF 

£f)e' Vra^gu^Vet'i^jnr  Bid  ■ menta  ttf  Vermonters  hai ug  id  proces*  of  or- 

;t  i , * / *‘  gaiiitHfton,  ^ , 

; ‘ j ; Oil  the  9i;h  of  Aognfct  Stark  Siiokmp£d  in 

: thcv  west  purl  of  the  tivwu,  a Tew 

! the  ft  from 

tor  adapted  /^rit;  ,- ilit?  ’ : 

.w  ^..r :v,  . ’ : ::i  ftXv*?>hw^ 

* ■*  ; ami  Ihfyihhgt-ou 

*M Mv  ^ ^ to  CNimtadg*vNeW  Vrnk.  hardly 

% accomplished, hd  tfe  Hfth,wbou  toereeci  veil 
Jjp  JS  mF  ,, .,«£*■ iolormaiftou  6f  tbe; arrival  of  a force  of  ubotit 

JSllji -’vh^'  150 Indians  at  Cambridge  twelve  uiHtf*  d»e- 

i*  rirnl:;  force  ‘of  2Uh  meti,  under  Lietountaut- 

. •fCtdfwiitrogg,  Trass  itninediaMy.^B  against 

f ae-iKuVty^  At  night  tv  courier  arrived  with 
the  niWtiigeiice  that  the  Indians  were  hat 
,v,  h|  the  w<ivruicc  guard  of  a force  of  the  enemy 

jWg  udvum-iirg,  with  artillery,  under  Colonel 

: vf'  ' Baum,, assisted  by  ft.^vcfOnr  Skene.  Swift 
\>f,.  ii  couriers  wmf  how  scot  to  Mao  Chester  for 

'\  % . . I.  y:\  }■•„  'd'arnw's.  and  Ktoieiwn  a •ecu.  and  ridings 

l^vlaE-  six  mile#  distant, 

fV/'y  :"'  • tor  i]je  bumcdiaie  help  of  all  Uic  HMlifia  iu 

^ the  vicinity , ' I^Ayit>g  a camp  gmird,  §tark> 

^«fe  ^ . .v:  'V  *&$£.  uill&e  njOriilitg  »>f  the  i4tht  wm?4  hiH  whole 

1^.5  force  went  ward  across  the  Wdlioom^kyAn 

the  Cau»i>ridgc,  nn-rt  ;hc 

y l»hi  had  udvaoced  only  kv  shhort  di^hee 
'■'fr11  vr-ii^ii  he  suet  Gw. gg  falling  haek  in  good  or- 

v to ■;.*  •••^.-'^  *.*  * **- ' a-ti^H5uriV>r 'f>>x4^£Ky£Eatlir;fiE 

Iter©  of  battle  vm  itliety 

^ seeing  wide  to,  th«- ^ stopped 

\vJio|e  force  was  but  about  #0O,  the  sector,  pursuiv  xan\  began  itiumtavnug,  with  the 
.msiigr  Eioiorwibn  net  loiviou  an ;»ve<3.  audAVv*  ? .evident  . purpose  of  at  aiding  a eolliaioa, 
ci  ui  companies  M/ing  detained  at  idmiies- , Failing  to  dr^w  tire  euetoy  OuAvardfund  the 
town,  ibdonol  War uer  tiuw^ ■■sent  out  a anmH  groutnl  Ving  unsuitiihle  for  n general . at'- 
iV>ree,  under  thifdain  ti?  bring;  hi  a : tion  f Stark  pdirml  to  is  force  » mile,  and  *n- 

nf  niuskrta  left  stacked  hi  the  for^  yeninpeii,  iiiteiidingfla  attack  when  ilia  sp~ 
Hiilftiardtdd ;.  af  f be  fbe  following  day. 

torvaMhg  rogiment  id  the  re-  1 Sgohis  «ocm  report ed  ttoAf -the  was 

treat;  (in  n,  karjiig  the  rciiwiluder  nl  liia  eucdiiipirig  west  of  the  State  Hue,  ou  the 
fi>r<rb  fc  iHvaif  ordci^,  ho  wont  forward  With  ; toaiiks  of  tke  Jittb*  river,  at  n point  attaUy 

Stdyk  td  ttsfeiat  toy  hit*  ctouto^ei  aitd  kn^wl-  f At  tins  pjfftce  A toridgd  atid  sii  kh 

pf. Idg-todfei^  in  a-deanug  gAre 
llffhifiiigtdn  was  At  tlvia  timo  a fnintior  ttoeur  sbfee  advanugt^  of  dbeltFr  aihi  |uw 
fuiya  toa\H«g  «bi>fvi  1500  iutoabitanM.  Jit  ftitfnib  Th}*.  Acdo.cnFa'iiyldg'  ^whp* dfa^h'fey 
'XW . nauied  in  /rouip1i»uanf  fvi  f btvcrijor  Bciro  diiciUoo  of  ex-CM"er!ioT  lialL  of  Benmng' 
idhg  \Vhrjtw»«rtb,  ft,t  ^tuirgt^  view  of  the  battle- 

iHikpiee^  U w ^ HfiFt led  uUihfi  twhivlty  ; grotidd  xrml  v:«uitp8v  In  this  pasitiim,  Vriito 

in  tht^ : eccuds  ofctipyVng  the  neuiral  grorui^,  the 
IhvvuH  surveyed  on  fjte  lauitiibiry  rbolbgvveuTs  slept-  on  dicu  arme. 

iibc  but  ween  K«\V  ‘V«o-k  >u>d;ttoe.  New  Tiumjv  <’  The  uiOrnHi.g  of  the  .lotto  bronglit  a ' terri- 
hKHvo  giiKii  ta-  Tlio  Ihn \ lidU  nf  Sa fniy  liad  hld  fifurd*  of  c\im\  am]  raiib  wtoicto  tlin  put- 
hFhJi  jii  se^ioti  liefe  Atooiif  a fdorifb,  hay  lug  tied  wdre  in  do  ediidition  to  nieet,  Flght- 
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ary  ^bnreW,  reOi^ed  -to  leave  Ikintiog- 

i heir  hend-qimrtem  nt 

the 

“Oreeu  Mount- 
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wn*  banked  against  tin?  Jogs,  tbt  ruiu  would 
wash  it  labor  fruit  It**. 

;Jfea?Iy  half  A milt'  eJUntn  lbt»  ^IrcaTri,  ou  the 
opposite  hawk,  the  «nn»ifer  of  tbehUla  wo* 
being  rapidly  fu*ejmr*d  for  the  security  of 
fcU:Z%  rutp*  of  Tones,  umteU*  Colonel  i*Bs~ 
ter,  A l«iefl»lTryrfe  »vg*  laid  of  rails,  after 
Yhh  mamie-t  of  a Virginia  fencr7.  »nd  the 
whole  tilled  itt  with  flax  putted  from  vn  ad- 
joining field;  Slight  fc'femtve  **nrfcft  w £«fe: 
Also  built  to*  defead  iiie  pfi«s  rdthe  bridge 
mid  the  DSjL’ent^a  the  south  of  tile  redoubt 
This  labor  extended  far  iuto  the  night  of 
the  15th.  when  a short  respite  given* 
the  marksmen  bcuiig  eMtied  info  jflys 
tUmht,  and,  with  yu  tire  ti>  dtj  the  Itoopsw 
stub  rt&fc  taki’ii  could  be  had  yri.Uythe 
wild  whoops  hf  tbo  l^fdiiuk  of  occasional 
shot  coining  froth  the  ftwC  At  tiiSdiiight  a 
dispatch  fcohi;  Bireyjiiiwr  received  by 


ipimtipD.  Xfaiiitfx  fiit?*,  aifcmy  a #emldajiei? 

partial  shelw  in  the 
Ifigdiohm^ ; and  Stark,  after  funning  Ihuifc. 
nig  ffartiefy  witliiltWAV  them,  and  sheltered 
hi*  men  m well  a*  possible  in  their  brush 
lufis  arid  naidep  th*  lee  of  fences,  Teats 
t-bUVv  uotie. 

•bermmhdiMl  by  forest#  ami  concealed  from 
each  vO  b*  ;-  b\  intervening  hi) the  opposing 
forees  sent  oat  numerous  si^uta,  who  were 
lurking  itt  iho  wet  ferOBU  most  of  the  day. 
Tin*  ibntelock  tuuskets,  with  uU  rare  po*si- 
;4(tef  were  sw-  dremdied  that  few:  wniild;  ^- 
pl^Hl^hnd  hf  boon  Frasers  inurksmon,  whom 
Hanwi  h;ul  sent  mtsr  the  stream  to  support 
the  iodiaos,  Vriihdte w to  the  hfthk  nuil  left 
the  ground  to  iht  Americans,  Our  scoutfe 


two  .ludiaini,  whoso  silver  orriamen t«  were  i«g  Uykiwtei  diiy,  >‘-7v ‘;  .'•:  r/'C  v i 

Weight  at#  trophic*  Thus  affairs  remained  at  daybreak  oi>  Sat 

. ; Tht*  hcviu*  on  the  .ground  ^copied  in  urdayvthe  HUh.  The  Berkshire  militia  hltif 
Barth* we nthor . {miv<Mli  in  the  night,  and  their  chaplain* 
Thv -"previuiis  evoviihg  he  bad  .two  Thtrauu-'Anou,  iiuuiediutei.v  reporfe-d  at  head- 

bill*  ri  6.  "be  ijhartet&  Htork  hud  failed  to  got  rtdi  a hU 

lit  ointe  Ip  fufl4f$&  fiiM  rtiiwpjf  xvtgki  6^  wit]&  Bine  y mu  n V n pp  t oath  * hu  t kis  mt  - 

ulAeO  ty  hi  thh  fehrih.  The  w;fjs  ourgy  of  action  saved  him  from  the  etfeets  of 

■ulHoifc  half  |ii . irijle  vre^f  of  the  line  dividiiig  j &itnnV  contideut  strategy.  A plan  ..of  at- 
Vt?ritiijj>i  fviuo  ?ye\v  Vorkfirhe  hntfle  wj>s  tark  hbd  been  dteided  in  eouuci l by  ^tark 
Ihivo  iooghf  in  fc%  fatter  ^taUs  Ttm  hc^^  ble  oflleersj  a ud  the  Bennington  commit .jbe^y 
houses  Wvrft  partially  deim.»liehodt  and  the  nod  with  the  early  dawn  prepamUwtis  w;*rc 
ftghleai  t iiobers,  with  bigs  cut  dirt  he  gtduihl,  made  t«  injury  it  i uto  hlfcct.  The > rutik  aft- 
ilroNVu , by  the  artillery  horse*  »t  cur-  er  fourteen  limitis’ 'id tmvr coir,  abated  in  the 
tM  hv  iUe*  tnvyt  tf>  the  highest  ^ tbo  two  night,  and;  .i bo.  -moniirig  . hroke-  etcor  and 
hiUs  iip  jrh4yatf^'?im»'aud  piaeed  iu  posithm, ; vrihil  stirred  the 

with ^kirtii  tilli  bg  th e in  hirstic^s.  fTtis  xv dri  ppi ng  :?$0i s wp1i*n  3 vi ver 
A work^ of  difficulty,  xte  ofien  when  the  earth  bhowed  by  \U  turbid  vunvi't  the  'vAt^ut  of 
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the  atoms.  Both  ciwnpa  were  astir  betimes  J several  railed  distant,  These  orgamzationa 
preparing  for  *i.lw  1 were  it tt  process  of  formation, few- ^'’pipHiw ! 

It.  wa#i . a.  MHtArjp  axiom  With  Stark  to  flfeiug  .half  filled.  None  imd'& 
strike  with accord- \ uniform  except  the 
in gly,  e*dm  ^#m,rgSvfett  ibrthi?  drying  and  ; Dav^  Crockett  mein,  dieted  v«  tVoiSfej#  wjih 
clcaompg  of  uU  aims,  lifter  which  Tatums  j gteeir  facings.  In  the  lahties t he  fortert. 
were  gold  ^ rletlferjite  review, held  of  J these  Knngm  were  at  Imme,  bfcuig  a good 

the  OisOditlojfj  of  fJj^  troojwL  irmrdi  for  tlie  Indians,  whose  whoop  they 

While  these  nyentfc  arc  occurring,  let  m nearly  imitated  in  their  night  ecmu taraign, 
tufa  ii  gfahcro  at  thu?  personal  appearance  of  which  was  u three  homa  ofafc  owLC 
:tlk«,Mli^.ro'hta.  - .The-  American  trtmps  com-  The  comma  infer  of  the  AmcneuuA,  with 
prised  oigbt  inikimjtleus  regitticc^ :■  lire  com-  tho  trusty  Warner  at  bis  cl^^nia;ved...lrftpidjiy 


rifc* shVf  SftlOC  UK  MVh*. 


fifthly  from  Berkshire  Con  id  J , Massachu- 
setts'. Colonel  Simindi^  ; the  Stifh  New* 
Huioprfi/re,  Cehhiol  Nichpls ; tfe*.  'jSIeyeiifb 
No  w Ham  psb i n\  Co  I oufcl  Rol  »art  (i  ucotrec tlv 
givert ICdldmrtl  $jh  five  r^port^ ; thvv^weiftfi 
\>e-  Hampshire,  Colonel  Stir kney:  and  a 

hrihdrod -wron't*,  Colonel  Kim  Yson.  V^-m-inr. 

was  repn^oited  h;v  a swpn  form;  t>f  militia, 
hJ^el'Vy i f bataa £<k[ reg iriicti t f roui  ftc#i c hg- 

t ‘MI  and  flu.*  town*  adjoining.  Colonel  Brush  ; 
aiuiTbV  Gre^n'  Wonrjudu  Iia»ige;ffiV  Coldtud 

Herrick.  Tii*  iVittlh^nials  of  Warner,  140 

in  number,  and  Ejucmwi-h  tutu,  w ej^*  >vet 


tiirdiigli  the  camp.  tic,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  forty-nil)^.  y^arr  n]dt  dressed  n»  h Cph^ 
tfnenUil  hrigudit%  wml  inomitoil  on  a hckti- 
UmL  brown  colt.  If  in  iVniy  *tmT  nffkvr  was 

Wimier,  mxUni  'jfcui*  his  junior;  and  his 

medical  rfep&rttu&ut  tmmhcriMl  hut  one  or 
live  *nrgiM»?>k  ' Xfce  4?u‘tirc-fiVir<*e  w«.v  about 
ITM,  pC  which  New  Hampshire  furnished 
ijhonf  1000;  Vrrni*iu(*  500  ; and  ••plijjf;  itark* 
^hnr.ono.  a regimen*  from  Woreo.srerCnnn 
t.»7  Atr<**‘u*ijo*,*U\  advanced  as.  far  as  <*UI 
Ihuliry  r»>  in; ^ be ‘ hoc  be- 


i#ig  tdnlate  for  the  service,  r*>runkni. 
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Baum’s  force  comprised  about  1000,  of 
whom  150  were  Indians,  200  Tories,  100  Fra- 
ser’s marksmen,  100  Canadian  Rangers,  50 
chasseurs,  and  370  Riedesel’s  dragoons,  or 
Hessians,  acting  as  infantry.  This  number 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  given  by  Bur- 
goyne  in  his  official  report  to  Germain,  but 
this  general’s  veracity,  when  he  had  a pur- 
pose to  serve,  was  of  an  exceedingly  elastic 
order.  The  British  prisoners  and  dead 
numbered  the  next  day  over  900,  and  Bur- 
goyne’s  orderly  book  makes  his  loss  in  the 
two  engagements  over  1200.  The  disposal  of 
Baum’s  force  was  well  made : the  Tories,  or 
Peter’s  corps,  with  a small  platoon  of  Hes- 
sians, held  the  small  hill,  the  Canadians  were 
posted  in  the  log-houses,  a few  Hessians 
were  posted  in  the  breastworks  west  of  the 
bridge,  the  chasseurs  were  at  the  east  de- 
clivity of  the  large  hill,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  Hessians  were  in  the  redoubt  sur- 
rounded by  the  Iudian  scouts  in  the  forest. 
The  German  commander  evidently  wished  to 
avoid  battle ; at  half  past  niue  he  withdrew 
his  outposts,  leaving  the  Indians  only  in  the 
forest  to  guard  against  surprise. 

As  mid-day  approached,  the  Americans 
were  massed  to  receive  orders ; the  locality 
was  a largo  field,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
by  sliding  bars  and  tall  posts  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity.  Stark  leaped  to  the  topmost  rail, 
steadied  himself  by  the  tall  post,  and  ha- 
rangued his  troops  in  the  well-known  sen- 
tences : “ Now,  my  men,  yonder  are  the  Hes- 
sians ; they  wete  bought  for  seven  pounds 
tenpence  a man.  Are  you  worth  more? 
Prove  it.  To-night  the  American  flag  floats 
over  yonder  hill,  or  Molly  Stark  sleeps  a 
widow !”  Throwing  knapsacks,  jackets,  and 
all  baggage  in  heaps,  and  placing  a guard 
over  them,  the  force  started.  Colonel  Her- 
rick’s Rangers,  with  tho  Bennington  militia, 
300  strong,  were  sent  to  make  a detour  to 
Baum’s  right ; Colonel  Nichols,  with  350  men, 
was  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  left — 
the  two  forces,  when  joiued,  to  make  an  at- 
tack ; 200  men  under  Colonel  Stickney  and 
Colonel  Hobart,  including  part  of  the  Berk- 
shire militia,  were  sent  against  the  Tory 
works,  with  directions  to  keep  concealed  in 
a com  field  near  by  and  await  the  opening 
of  the  action  at  Baum’s  hill.  Foreseeing 
that  there  would  be  close  work  with  the 
Tories,  who  were  in  citizens’  dress,  like  his 
own  force,  Stark  gave  directions  to  the  at- 
tacking party  that  a corn  husk  in  the  hat- 
band should  be  the  badge  of  his  own  men. 
A guard  under  a sergeant  was  posted  near 
the  bridge  to  prevent  communication  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  the  enemy  during 
the  movements  of  the  flanking  parties,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  forces  was  complete. 

As  a cover  to  his  desigus,  Stark  now  moved 
forward  his  reserve,  and  employed  the  time 
in  marching  slowly  around  a hill  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy.  This  seemed  to  perplex  Baum, 


as  his  servant,  Henry  Archelaus,  afterward 
said,  “ He  scanned  the  movement  with  a 
field-glass,  and  directed  his  artillery-men  to 
tire  on  the  column.”  ThiB  caunonade  did 
no  great  harm,  and  the  ruse  was  continued, 
with  a variety  of  movements,  for  nearly  three 
hours.  At  length,  about  three  o’clock,  the 
flanking  parties  had  reached  their  coveted 
position  and  communicated  with  each  other. 
Nichols  was  the  first  to  open  fire.  The  In- 
dians retired  before  the  advancing  line,  and, 
panic-struck,  fled  to  the  redoubt,  reporting 
that  the  forest  was  full  of  Yankees.  Seeiug 
the  columns  closing  with  a tightening  coil 
around  the  hill,  the  savages  dashed  through 
the  opening  between  the  two  detachments 
in  single  file,  and,  yelling  like  demons,  made 
their  escape,  leaving  a few  of  their  number 
dead  or  prisoners.  As  the  line  pressed  up 
to  musket  range,  Baum  opened  a fire  of  small- 
arms,  and  brought  one  of  the  caunon  for- 
ward to  the  angle  left  exposed  by  the  flight 
of  his  savage  allies.  The  action  became  hot 
on  both  sides,  but  the  assailants  being  shel- 
tered by  trees  and  brush,  received  little  in- 
jury from  the  Hessian  fire,  delivered  breast- 
high,  without  aim.  New  developments  and 
attacks  now  rapidly  ensued^  in  every  quar- 
ter; the  discharge  of  musketry  was  rapid, 
continuous,  and  obstinately  maintained  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  an  explosion  occurred 
in  the  redoubt  that  shook  the  hill  by  its  vio- 
lence, sending  blinding  smoke  and  flying 
fragments  among  the  combatants.  Appall- 
ed at  the  detonation,  there  was  a momentary 
lull  among  both  parties.  The  tumbril,  or 
ammunition  eart,  of  the  Hessians  had  ex- 
ploded.. Comprehending  instantly  the  acci- 
dent, the  Americans,  with  a cheer  along  the 
whole  line,  made  a dash  for  the  parapet. 
No  troops  could  withstand  such  a tide;  it 
poured  in  at  every  angle  with  an  impetu- 
osity that  defied  resistance. 

Muskets  clubbed  were  opposed  to  bay- 
onets ; sabre  auil  pike  came  into  full  play. 
Baum  was  driven  back,  unable  to  use  his- 
artillery,  and  all  discipline  in>  both  forces 
seemed  lost,  except  where  the-  German  com- 
mander and  a few  sturdy  Hessians  charged 
with  sabre  when  unable  to  load  muskets. 
Part  of  Fraser’s  marksmen  rushed  over  the 
parapet,  aud  leaving  a few  of  their  number 
dead  and  wouuded,  escaped.  Baum  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a shot,  and  the  force 
around  him,  panic  - struck,  fled  down  the 
hill  to  the  south,  where  Stark’s  forces  were 
advancing  to  meet  them. 

The  action  on  the  plain  below,  with  the  To- 
ries under  Pfister  aud  the  Canadians  in  the 
log-houses,  was  but  the  sanguinary  counter- 
part of  t he  scene  at  the  redoubt.  At  the  first 
discharge  from  Njchols’s  column  the  conceal- 
ed troops  rushed  through  the  corn,  receiving 
three  volleys,  which  they  did  not  deign  to 
return  until  they  emerged  from  their  cover 
upon  a field  of  flax  at  the  foot  of  the  breast- 
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work.  Here  girdled  decayed  trees  gave  them 
partial  shelter,  and  behind  these  some  of 
the  men  placed  themselves,  while  others 
sought  the  cover  of  the  rank  flax  and  corn. 
A rapid  and  continuous  fire  now  commenced 
on  both  sides.  A small  platoon  of  Hessians 
in  the  breastwork  delivered  at  rapid  inter- 
vals their  fire,  without  aim,  giving  way  at 
each  discharge  to  the  Tories,  who,  with 
handkerchiefs  tied  as  turbans,  appeared,  al- 
ternating their  volleys  rapidly  with  the  reg- 
ulars. At  the  explosion  in  the  large  redoubt 
up  the  stream  a charge  was  made,  with  a 
whoop  and  hurrah,  on  the  Tories.  It  was 
now  corn  husk  against  turban  in  a desperate 
death-grapple.  Musket  stocks  supplied  the 
place  of  bayonets  on  both  sides.  The  ene- 
my was  pushed  back ; Pfister  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  remuant  around  him  call- 
ed for  quarter.  The  Canadians,  seeing  the 
capture  of  the  two  strongholds,  surrendered 
with  the  chasseurs,  who,  hemmed  in,  made 
little  or  no  resistance.  The  first  fight  was 
won. 

A hasty  disposal  was  made  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  Tories,  numbering  about  160, 
were  tied  by  pairs  to  a leading  rope,  with 
a horse  attached;  the  remaining  captives, 
about  450,  were  permitted  the  houors  of  war, 
being  marched  in  close  ranks  with  a strong 
flank  guard  to  Bennington.  Here  they  were 
quartered  in  the  church. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  o’clock.  Stark  and 
Warner  hastened  to  the  redoubt.  Baum, 
attended  by  liis  faithful  servant  Henry  aud 
a Hessian  surgeon,  was  being  removed  from 
the  field.  Looking  around  at  the  fearful 
work  made  in  the  redoubt,  Stark  remarked 
that  the  Americans  had  fought  like  hell- 
hounds. “ Truly,”  said  Baum,  “ they  fought 
more  like  hell-hounds  than  soldiers.*’  Baum 
and  Pfister  were  taken  to  the  same  house,  a 
mile  distant,  in  Shaftesbury,  where  both 
died  the  following  day.  The  Hessian  com- 
mander has  always  been  held  in  great  re- 
spect. The  best  surgical  care  aud  nursing 
failed  to  save  him ; but  friend  and  foe  have 
uniformly  testified  that  a braver  man  than 
Frederick  Baum  never  lived. 

The  force  now  remaining  on  the  field  were 
somewhat  separated.  Random  firing  was 
heard  on  the  Cambridge  Road,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sancoic  Mill,  two  miles  distant,  and 
tidings  soon  came  that  a body  of  Hessiaus, 
600  or  700  in  number,  was  advancing,  with 
two  cannon.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
the  drums  of  Warner’s  regiment  announced 
its  advance,  with  Emerson’s  scouts  from  Ben- 
nington, the  column  being  led  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Saflbrd  and  Major  Rutin.  Halt- 
ing a few  moments  at  the  river  to  take  a 
hasty  draught  and  fill  their  canteens,  the 
troops  pressed  forward  to  meet  the  new 
danger.  Every  available  man  was  hurried 
to  the  front. 

Skene  had  been  posted  by  Baum  about 


mid-day  at  the  Sancoic  Mill  to  comm  uni  cate 
with  Breyman,  and  hurry  forward  the  re- 
lief column.  As  the  artillery  in  the  redoubt 
had  been  playing  on  Stark’s  reserve  for  sev- 
eral hours,  Skene  appears  to  have  taken  the 
din  of  the  battle  for  a continuance  of  the 
cannonade.  Posted  on  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  few  who  escaped,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  guard  at  the  mill  should  be  in  ig- 
norance of  the  issue  of  the  engagement;  but 
Skene  afterward  averred  that  he  knew  not, 
wheu  Breyman  arrived,  that  Baum’s  fate 
had  already  been  decided.  He  accordingly 
pressed  the  innocent  Breyman  on  to  the 
rescue. 

Groups  of  militia  now  appeared  in  the 
undergrowth  near  the  road  to  the  left  of 
the  Hessians;  Skene  declared  them  royal- 
ists, and  galloped  his  horse  into  an  inter- 
vening clearing,  aud  hailed  them.  The  an- 
swer was  a volley  of  bullets.  Instantly  the 
column  was  halted,  the  cannon  brought  up 
to  the  front,  and  the  whole  force  deployed 
across  the  road.  The  forest  to  the  right 
and  left  now  revealed  bodies  of  militia,  and 
both  sides  endeavored  by  flanking  parties 
to  get  a vantage-ground.  The  Americans 
lacked  unity  of  purpose  iu  their  movements, 
aud  officers  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  trying 
to  form  some  semblance  of  a line  of  battle ; * 
but  before  this  could  be  accomplished  the 
troops  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  When 
they  had  thus  been  pressed  for  half  a mile, 
an  officer  from  Warner’s  corps  dashed  among 
them,  entreating  them  to  hold  out,  for  help 
was  just  at  hand.  Hardly  were  the  words 
spoken  ere  a grape-shot  tore  the  mouth  of 
his  horse;  but  notwithstanding  the  plun- 
ging of  the  animal,  he  kept  his  seat  aud 
urged  on  the  wavering  line.  In  a moment 
Warner’s  and  Emerson’s  men,  with  strong 
flank  guards,  appeared  advancing  in  line  of 
battle.  This  w'as  the  nucleus  wanted  as  a 
gathering  point;  it  was  at  once  made  avail- 
able, and  a most  obstinate  and  bloody  con- 
test ensued.  A dash  was  made,  and  one  of 
Breyinan’s  cannon  captured;  a counter- 
charge, and  it  was  retaken.  Our  forces 
were  pressed  back  to  within  three-quarters 
of  a mile  of  the  captured  redoubt ; but  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Stark  and  Warner  in 
bringing  up  Baum’s  captured  cannon  with 
more  troops  now  gave  strength  for  a brill- 
iant charge,  in  which  Breyman  again  lost  a 
cannon,  aud  began  to  fall  back,  contesting 
every  inch  of  ground.  In  about  a mile  be 
deployed  into  a field  on  his  left,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  use  his  remaining  can- 
non ; but  the  active  militia  were  there  be- 
fore him  in  the  undergrowth  skirting  the 
clearing.  Skene  galloped  to  the  cannon  to 
encourage  the  artillery-men,  when  his  horse 
was  shot,  aud  fell,  entangling  his  rider. 
Extricating  liimBelf,  he  seized  one  of  the 
artillery  horses,  cut  the  traces  that  held  the 
plunging  animal  to  the  pole,  mounted,  and 
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•his  biography  < Spark*), $ \\ t^Vrihitig  naakr 
hiA Arnicas  the  in^rrni)ityt\t  of  ;i  tmujrjp^juit 

TW  day  Wfcria  the  new*  from  flemnog- 
t»u  wua  received  arThUadelphia, 
passed  a resolution  ceusiiriiig  *Stark’8  Ctii^v 
with  Lineal n 


fl&t*  Jwvviug  Refund,  him  the  He^ians  and] 
Breyman  following  ii?  full  retreat.  The  j. 
KOX-o^l  vro«  practkxHy  ended,  and  the 
d*tf  ViO*  wont  j 

f/  The  TugiilyrA  pressed  down  the  road;  *otne } 
falling  in  the  in  11O  l*efare  their  pursuers, 
and  begging  rn  their  foreign  speech  tW  mer~ 
e£ ; entangled  l)y  ttnHr  armor  in  the 

hpsHfcs,  scrtrettihrtFd  the.  gnm$^  i’oU^wnjg 

■Them/  ; hiid ; now  become  so 

\Ztm$  i$a&.  friend  conM  hardly  . .be  dvstlo- 
gpishsfd  btim  fml  The  |nirsuerfe  were  re- 
talfedi.:  • ; 

The  froit^  of  ttve  victory  w ere  four  brass 
cannon,  about  ltKXt  sl^pd  &»0  sabre** 

eight  loads  of  army  »upjdie«,  four  ammu- 
nition wagans*  Nvehtfy  Toyr^ea/  az^d  the  . ‘ifi- 
st  r aments  of  tfvn  droit*  c6rpi.  Two  iff  the 
eatmoa  are  now  i?i  tti*X  ;fetate  Capital  at 
Montpelier,  one  i*  held  at  New  Boston..  New 
Hampshire,  ami  fhe  fourth  U lost.  The  priV 
#nm*fl£ide  from  dWi^ryf.^rgeop^iattd  am- 
twata,  were  about  7ft0, ^ nthjjdy  Mt  of  whom 
were  captured  i.i»  the  second  action ; 30?  %}( 
She  tftictay  were  tnuitii  ike  m&i  day  ( 8un- 
day)  dead  on  r he  field  of  battle.  Intiguy  n-.’s  ; 
instrnu^pms  to  Baum  and  Skene  tvere  among  J 
the  cap*  lived  papers  found  on  the  otfher*.  ! 

The  Atuvricars  loss  was  proportionably ; 
small  to  that  of  the  enemy,  $ large  part  of  j 
it  being  before  the  Tory  breast  work.  Stark,  } 
in  hie  official  report  to  the  New  fionipsidre  ? 
authorities  states  that  hi$  1/rigAde  ~~  nearly  | 

tAo-f birds  of  tbe  lighting  force — Wt  forty-  ; 
two  wunndt  d and  funrtecn  ktlftsd.  If  Vci  . 
rfidiif  soil  Mii^ttchv^ttA  lout  iu  the  same  | 
ratio,  the  Aggregate  would  be  It**  than  HJ&, 

Among  the  imdiienta  of  ftte  vbd  f 

hitherto  Iwnit -?.tt  print  \$  ?h£  J4^ of  SiarkV  j 
kurae  >v  **  engaged  In  a m;0nhiitA-  [ 

^;X?ta5i;djirmg  the  achUm,  Frote*^-  < 


shortly  a ff.er>  it  made  hohpiv 
able  omkiirb?  by  giving  bun  it  is  foil  rank  av 
brigtpif^r  m the  uHtional  forces,  Accoptpft- 
t\ml  with  a vote^  of 
cei^,  and  soldiers 

Stark  left  tkuMH rigtoTt  8ppt  f tplw^  1 4 f b 
b\a  brigade  ^ had  siiptir- 

cvilrd  ScUbylfr  (hri^?  tho  dclhat 

of  Ban m aiid  Bfi\v man/  Three  ilar*  late t 
ttie  Northern  army  was  again  made  glad  by 
the  news  Of  the  retreat  of  Si.  Leg^r  ftxan  the 
irivoaftnafit  ^f/Fort  Sianwiv,  anti  the  un»«>n 
of  Annddls  ftu*ce  with  the  garrianu. 

Fmm  this  periral  to  the  close  of  the  war 
tbe  ^rvtc^  of  ^t»rk  were  anluous^  impop 


4>* Acs  »TtnKf\p*HmLKi>  rypst  v a. 


tAtity  ntid  are  Xauii  liar  k<  ft  we  4tml>d>f  of  bifv- 
.twy,  Wbtlc  at  SV**i V^xyUh  1 ?Sd  be  >vias 
<tbe;of  Um  mUifaty  tribuuai  df  (5 Been  who 
dec  id*  si  fbc  fate  of  the  vuibutunate  AndrA 
The  year  i7*l  sv**  spent  in  New  linnipsbiri' 
enli^tfug  and  prepar;j i.g  supplier  fot  <bc 
next  tHiiJpaigii,  but  happily  further  mill 
fury  services  were  not  needed. 

Tlnmc  ami  the  dmt4  pumuits  of  life  had 
great  iUfmctjoii*i  for  fbe  warworn  ^i/iilier. 
amt  thither  fie  now  ret with  A cOiMi* 
t n fi mi  soi in*  w bgt  napatfed  ^ the  vfejrpn.sures 
of  cutup  fife,  Ut ;-ii&  I’nteM  bralmrila  ritiUls 
and  iiSrge  farm  Ids  remain  big  day^ 


arttre 

spent,  Id  I? *4  he  is/criy rJi  fvmn  X'oitgre^s 

' -a  C09i\ldir 


ti.ith,  i»c«l  tivv  tH?  rnnr^  .ilmr  »/u^  hall  *»1  ihxt  fun*.  H*m*  j bis  fsUmiji^sion  aw  uuijor 

W&  *r*  **r*  "ll  ’'1‘u.  'Tf-M 

:ffy  *vi'/ir<\,  cf{ji$+.wx  r'tffoMr mtrr-  info  /-V  frrfj  ih  fAr  |-  ^ fit  lllg*d  llcilhingtOlK  LVopt  If.t  ot'KCT  « Irfa  . 

(i kH  rJ'ttrficvx  inrtv&r' fc*  ^ It  ; WOllld  bv5-  tile  bright  #)f  I f l) OStl CO  TM>t 

**#r  Hrafovn  wA#r*mfW<i  in  ihitif*.  ^ rccpgnvxe  in  this  bat  lie  fli*  marks  offht 

R>.nr,  ,rn  ,,th  W ^fl*v  t>.?^ . l>m^tcr  - inimt  of  I endec  v,b?rb  wukrr. 

/ .i/i :;'^.v/ *V;  ■•'■'  good  ofHifiijrs.  and  -.wijdiliers  .iwit*  ctf  Ady  iuak*n  • 

August  $tark  scut  his  report  to  | ab  mid  Jufu^is  i ts  oryu  ajiint  into  Ail  that 

Oates,  thus  recognizing  the  juiibofiry  o{*  li Murrmmiif.  n/’ 

'Cpbffn^wja)  $?i;tfit‘ri«o*  oflus-rv  bm  he -^nt  no  I Ae  a Blau  of  busing,  ‘j^fark  mariitVated 
report  tti.'Viiit&rrWy  '*  thps,v  shya  Kverott,  in  Uhe  aucm^  ^ive.rity' :*irni: 'dtidi^try./XfeAt f-lmrac- 
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anna,  wvre  drawn  ?ip  >u  lint*,  ami  ail 
iivui1nl?l^  ai>a^  m the  U<riaiitfs;  to#  .-#£  ?be 
Utipix..  wim  occupied  by  the  aAHdtiiWyv  Th* 
imjjn^jve  fi>  neral  servicea  were;  wwilftyM 
by  ffriv.  thv  Dftfiit  And  fev.  Mr,  Itrai|l^rft, 

Major  Bt  ark,  ihft  iijftlW^. 

was  huuKfeif  sixty-three  y«4r»  aid,  flimikMi 
thir  audience  aod  military*  and  guv*  ;&  trib- 
ute of 'filial  Iov$  to  of  the 

parted  hero.  ... 

The  pinch  of  Kepulebj^x  sj  muter  ai  n 
mile  d is  tank  chose  u x?nr%  k#tem  % the 

general,  was,  like  -that '-W Abrnhiim  hi 
Hi  hia  own  held,  with'4'  tree*  to  riot  herder*/' 
Here,  miVftfaJ;  ycats  lit*-  had  froriVd 

Iiis  wife  jukI  tfto  #t.  tliw.t  of  iua  vlultUvn. 
Tbfc  proceaaiou  waa  iu  the.  iMiohing  and 
aim  pie  juJumoer  of  old  England:  the.  mili- 
tary Ha  escort ; the  body  hprjwb  with-  revei> 
out  tra&d,  »m  the  shoulder*  of  beatmij  -a 
rhorger,  “ He&almk'*  )»&  behind  ih 
wV#t  fr^pping* ; tod  t he  kmg  pnt»e«aaioit  of 
mourners  and  cHifcon*  followings 
;;Tjhe  itf  1622^  marked 

by  a simple  obelisk  Af  grmti&e,  hearing  I he 
inscription ; 

M i.OH.Jf  ST  AR  K., 

ACto^l  DaV& 

In  oar Cehtopnlfti  > ear,  jo^t-  jupijk  He?  f it- 
I keph  of  Manchester  aH&eTuIded  iipi  pltoted 
memorial  tree*  .arcm  ml  the*  The $ w» 

uiid  drseAa ilunte  M Blark  pjpMnieiX  k*  fhh 
elf>;r  At  thfe  ‘«ui »wk  fifue,  u $fp$c!.  of  fohr  acre* 
of  laud,  tindudiug  the  imriab'idtoih  hi  Ri> 
Citing  the  gift  Hit  idly  govcnmi*ni  pro- 
posed at  AM  early  iUv  to  Appropriately  iir- 


herwd  lilm  hf  his  c*mpnig«tK,  ahowiwj^  iii^or 
jto'fpi  worthy,  but  ho  verity  to  the  idta  tod 
yicioUM.  . ' : :;.- 

A*  yefcfs  paHsetl,  and  tin*  mohUicB  K»f  life 
yi^htniif  io  the  pre^utewf  iul v toeing  ago,  lie 
>«., bilged  .freely  Iu*  natural  lew  of  reading, 
hi  * fa  i: » rdC  1 >oofc«  being  (l o W*mi  t ilV . p<muK4 r 
Fiutt*’  *{f  W»kifi&d\  /himiflA,  potMiia  of  the  Et* 
trick  Bhefdivird,  ntid  the  biography  of  the 
ehirAlrona  CiUrhA  XJI. of Bwedeji  th  tlieae 
decl hung  yoai^s  the  Bible  was  his  oouataut 
companion. 

Et  wnn  the  invmfthle  erifttom  of  the  gem 
oral  once  ft  y«ar  to  gather  at  hia  house  all 
the  families  iu  his  vicinity  ipf  n festival  x»f 

If  there  was 


good- wilt  and  lucn.v-niakiiigjj 
one  household  ho  poor  or  mi  fortunate  as  to 
shrink  limn  atteculing,  ho  made  a spetdal 
ellort  to  huvh  it  present. 

In  person  Btark  was  of  medium  height, 
rather  hmoil  at  the  shoulders,  amf  formed 
for  lictivsty  arid  endiuiiuee.  Klft  habit  of 
korsehark-cidiug,  formed  iu  the  anuy;  wa« 
kept  up  hi  old  agi/,  and  be  deci died  to  like 
n oarriag^  ^lien  ho  eonUlfJiavy  Hip  Aaddlef 
As  exiyeih.^  upon.  litiii.Jk*  ^ tcii-. 

(lerly  (•hefidmd  b>  Hud  attendauta,  The 
iant  smuuioQH  Came  Jfay  8, 10*>2f  When,  aged 
nearly  ninetydpwi\  ht*  pushed  from  earth. 
A paralytic  stroke  dfipri ved  him  a fortnigh t 
pp(?yiOqs  of  t h e power  oF  ^et'Ph  apd  of  tak- 
ing food,  and  the  remauider  aff {fb,,  fiot^Rly 
^ttodhrg  Aiwlical  skill,  ^ae  hnt  a slow  pytiiv 
cwj  of  ^tarvathm.  With  the  ftxccptiuii  of 
Bum kh  who  died  in  bTafk  vras  the 
liisr  surviving  American  general  of  the  lie y*. 
orutbrn. 

The  rites  If). 

Tim : day  ^ae  beautiinf  andtliC  Attendance 
i>f Ids  friende  an d old  omopmi i one  very  large. 
0ppp»Ue  the  house  the  military,  with  re- 


pf&od  at  Ah  early  day  to  appropriAieJy 
clo^e  two  iRTe^f.  anrrOii nding  the  4?q uare  and 
n m.tmtimnt  with  four  largo  avctvuea^  nam^i 
fcapotd'iiAly  .••BtlufepT  • ftlW,  Ti<?jbUm,  Fiihcy* 
t <m.  and  Alehu  uigtotf 
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SNOW-STORM  ON  MOUNT  SHASTA. 


MOUNT  SHASTA,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, rises  in  solitary  grandeur  from  a light- 
ly sculptured  lava  plain,  aud  maintains  a 
far  more  impressive  and  commanding  indi- 
viduality than  any  other  mountain  within 
the  limits  of  California. 

Go  where  yon  will  within  a radius  of  from 
fifty  to  a hundred  miles,  there  stands  the 
colossal  cone  of 

Shasta,  clad  in  per- 
petual snow,  the 

one  grand  land- 
mark that  never 
sets.  While  Mount 

Whitney,  situated  < 

near  the  southern  tfMf, 

extremity  of  the  fifT; 

Sierra,  not  with-  alWtr 

standing  it  lifts  ml®/*, 

its  granite  summit 

some  four  or  five  Kf 'Jf 

hundred  feet  high- 

er  than  Shasta,  is  ffi 

yet  almost  entirely  i ”Ui 

s no  w less  d ii  ri  1 1 g the  & . 

sum mer months, and  '('f' 

is  so  feebly  individ- 
ualized, the  travel-  /Jmfi 

lor  often  searches 
for  it  in  vain  amid 
the  t h i eke ts  of  vi  ral  ^ 

peaks  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

The  elevation  of  ^ 

the  highest  point  l 

of  Mount  Shasta,  as 
determined  by  the 
8 tatc  Geological 
Survey,  is  in  round 
numbers  14,440  feet 
above  mean  tide.  That  of  Mount  Whitney, 
computed  from  fewer  and  perhaps  less  relia- 
ble observations,  is  about  14,000  feet.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  average  elevation  of  the 
common  plain  out  of  which  Shasta  rises  is 
only  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
the  actual  base  of  Mount  Whitney  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  the  individual 
stature  of  the  former  is  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  latter;  ami  while  the 
circumference  of  Mount  Shasta  ft  round  the 
base  is  nearly  seventy  miles,  that  of  Whit- 
ney is  less  than  tive. 

All  that  lias  been  observed  of  the  inter- 
nal frame- work  of  Mount  Shasta  goes  to 
show  that  its  entire  bulk  originated  in  suc- 
cessive eruptions  of  ashes  and  lava,  which, 
pouring  over  the  Ups  of  craters,  luyer  upon 
layer,  grew  upward  aud  outward  like  the 
trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree. 

The  Shasta  lavas  are  chiefly  trachytic  and 
basaltic,  varying  greatly  in  color,  density, 
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descending,  grooved  its  sides  and  broke  up 
its  summit  into  a mass  of  mins.  But  the 
whole  quantity  of  denudation  the  mountain 
has  undergone  is  not  easily  determined,  its 
porous  crumbling  rocks  being  ill  adapted 
for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  glacial 
inscriptions.  All  the  finer  striatums  have 
been  effaced,  while  the  extreme  irregularity 
of  its  lavas,  as  regards  credibility,  and  the 
disturbances  caused  by  inter  and  post  gla- 
cial eruptions,  have  obscured  or  wholly  ob- 
literated those  heavier  characters  of  the  gla- 
cial record  found  so  clearly  inscribed  upon 
the  granitic  pages  of  the  high  Sierra  be- 
tween latitude  36*  30'  and  30*.  This  much, 
however,  is  plain,  that  when  at  length  the  ice 
period  began  to  draw  near  a dose,  the  .Shasta 
ice  cap  was  gradually  melted  off  around  the 
bottom,  and,  in  receding  and  breaking  up 
into  its  present  condition,  deposited  the  ir- 
regular heaps  and  rings  of  moraine  soil  upon 
w hich  the  Shasta  forests  are  growing. 
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VIEW  OF  III!  WUlTNrV  WfcAOlEIt  »*$«■  TUC.  in’*!!-. 


Tb«*  Wbifuey  glacier  m the  most  impor*  nit^ly  drawn  gradation* mtte  after  mile.  ai) 
tapt  of  the  ft  tv  JhignjOiit^Tv  Ice  patches  ihy  way  to  flie  trupeafkd  >mi% 

a til)  t^mnudng  active.  It  ite  -tine  in  nut.,  where  they  attain  a steep! wk  of  from 
KstetiitiV?  £ni>*y  uhd  nW  jury  file  aiiihv  twenty  t«  >ii1rty-Jiv*  'ttegteeb.  Thin  gvaud 
7t»ii.y  ilovva  northward,  am!  descends  ju M *e-  simplicity  part )b\ly  mternijited  on  $he 
^riea  kf  ^ai^H;ai{4.<i^csMk>a>!nutat  liaWk jiy  .«■  couef  tbgfcgtwa*  qxit 

fcn rdi^  timber  line' :>r  1'y -tli'ctf  c-  of  iim  ki<&  V4  the  m*ik*  c«ne  about  i&Wtf  feet 

tnjIoH,  Tbougli  imt  fli^  very  largest.,  flit*  ia  tolow  flic  aimnnifc. 

jiT*fhtfp«  tli0  iohg*/ftt  active  glacjvr  in  the  This  .su^  jafue  ha^  hcen  ft*  a,  staty  jot  pxtip* 
Scatty  ';  /OtacUi  .e-r^Hiti  u£  tb(f  laCua  ftmi  fit  lb*  breaking  Up  yif  the 

give*  Hfte  tf>  light  atnl^targely  made  main  iekcap.i  a»  *;im\vh by  the  ciimpara^iv^v 

up  of  ftaiiily  detritus  ihat  yields  very  rood-  ly  nimusrrd  circular  crater  u».  which  it  f*r~ 
ily  U*  the  transporting  power  of  running  mmujes,  npd  by  numerous  of  fresh 

water.  SevemU^nturieft  AghimiiuM^otinHir*  ungbriai^U  driy a thy if  radiate  from  it  W & 
title  ft  of  this  lighter  m?ik-n a l were  « as|>,  d cmtvn. 

At » wa ; ffrquti  file ; iifghipr  slopes  by  Hu  extras  Th^  ihAiii *ti uitidf  m abort t mm  Had  o half 

ittfi.it  ry  flfmd,  giving  riae  to  ip$  wimultaiVouHs  mile*  it\  iHahiOfer  from  #on  t!fw«.pt  to  norOf- 
deposUioiv  of  fniiapil'iinnp'  daU^fike.'- bed**  jttKtft,  and  eouai»ta  maiuly  of  two  v$t<sn%Wr 
exfowYing anunnl  the  Viiti/u  ei rf4 ijmd  inW  ftcld*  ImuitdrV!  ify  i^rt^ntbimg 
of  the  hftfte.  their  peaks  nuri  .ridge*, 

smooth  gray  aor-  ^ among  winch  w< 

hiceft^deringafttrik^  ‘ ^ .y  r;  - - look  in  vain  for  my 

ing  eontra^t  fo  the  pkUv  ttf  an  hi^ 

rmtgli  ^ortAoemift 
lava  dowy  rliat  di-  J/^r  ^ 
vide?  thetin  Wnt  mit-  ' 
wtt^Atanditig’tbe  in-  /fe;A> 
ealenlable  vs'ear  and  / ^ 

tear  and jriituon^deg^ . : 
radatiim  that. ;Sfcu^t» 
has  und^r.ifonh,  the 
reguhiri ty  ami $yni* , A t ^ 
me  try  of  ikn  n»t.Uhit;H  . ; :•; 
remain  uhrivateAl.  * 

I'be mcut litaln 
lv  leave'  the  plain  in  - 
slopes  scarcely  pc r-  • 

»rcpstt hi e,  n Kfi ifiu ring  : •'  ^ : f- 

from  tiro  to  three 
degrees  yk*s#  .. 

(ontitipvd  hf  exp iij - 


, • . -..  n,  ■. . - 


tew  ur  Murtt’r  xtnsra,  hiinwrw  tts 
YUKET  fWTAKUl  ’SC&M. 


SNOW-STORM  ON  MOt^NT  SHASTA 


toml  tiptm?  from  Jryrbp  \wtk 

no»r  rh»>  im#o  ii(  the  uastf.rn  itivig*,  irggpio^v 
tbo  %ighe*i  |*eakM,  gniit&pX  oi  tm? 
cast  up  a npriix  of  t'le&r  Iwatf-itik*  fan p*M*f 
hot  wafer*  Unit  rise  T^{n*i»iijpi]ly  into  tfe  ait 
nml  foK:  boric  itivtij  worn  into  vapor. 

Thtt  Aiirf  apray  jiliemmimta  tu 


be  jiywhiciMl  simply  by  melVVng  aiitiw  own- ; 
mg  ill  t)b>  w »i:  t*f f toy  *w;apbig  go **&,  wfiffarf 


on«  trsos  l bn vp  Ku?ou  ablo  to  8ml  growing 
upon  Mount  ShAHtfl.  haiwiI  ilowmyarrt  Hi 
Jbp  onler  of  t hy  it  oecnff^noe . 

rxvarfpiftc 

XonMuin  pine. 
Ttuxuimck  pjue. 


pth*#,  wir  wiry  ranees,  n*jh-  : 

*TiH,  arifl  ml  iwmlin))a 

The  toiler  ntlafO  an  ©te/pAlion  of  9&Xi'j  . 

fo*l,  but  Iw^tbt  thcif  ^ia«^;rweT 

only.  ttitAe;  ot  four  met  x»4tb  tm  tr<mty  Airu  Mfmyrbi'ii*-  ' . \ 

an#l  urc'd^pwalett  Au*f  k*velt  b*  ffcniVtU .(■.,;■■  ^ Ttejiow  plow- 

«d  In-  imterfcttww,  owl  shorn  icy! 

#M«*  v.»f.  ««.WWtr  n**ytfhok**»,  a?ul  Mm**  *Proc*. 

tiling  prinluytng  cones  anil  ripe  m its.  4$*y-. Mfortitr***  fowtrm*  cedar 

WtlH^,  n be^btffo)  |b>wotnig;  Wafh«*/i*JTti  • • ■;• 

ibiuriMhw  a fl^vv  lumdrott  tfe#f  ^ : ' Jtcuyrrtt*  <#Tj<U<UHh*.  ~ . .iMar. 

paiVif*4  by  kahmA  urn!  4pirfca  frw&tf  • Tlio  bulk  oflhe  fotr*tA*  mnrie  op  of  the 
*|t  h ajiij  cat icon  attain  nit  ■ v&t  Icm  •..>>« ' -fftr • I>>nizia«s  i to'  y*xb 

vArabl*  of '.ii.Wfc wbilf  v l&t#  anH  Xtvgor  ptne^  mbf  moon:^  Peditr,.  amt 
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made  in  July  or  August,  from  Strawberry 
Valley,  on  the  Oregon  ami  California  stage- 
road.  Storms  are  then  less  common  and 
less  violent,  ami  the  deep  snows  are  melt- 
ed from  tbe  lower  slopes,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Alpine  vegetation  is  then  coming  into 
bloom.  Tbe  ordinary  plan  is  to  ride  from 
Strawberry  Valley  to  the  upper  edge  of  tbe 
timber  line,  a distance  often  miles,  tbe  first- 
day,  and  camp;  then,  rising  early  next  moru- 


In  tbe  cooler  portions  of  the  woods  win- 
ter snow  was  still  lying  five  feet  deep,  and 
we  had  a tedious  time  breaking  through  it 
with  the  pack  animals.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  summer  catupiug  ground;  and 
after  floundering  and  breaking  trail  in  the 
drifts  u util  near  sundown,  we  were  glad  to 
camp  for  tbe  night  us  best  we  could  upon  a 
rough  lava  ridge  that  protruded  through 


MOU.’IT  SU.iSTA  rKOM  STB  vwtifcuav  V a i. LK \ 


uig,  push  to  the  summit,  and  return  to  the  the  snow.  From  here  we  carried  blankets 
valley  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  second  day.  and  one.  day’s  provision  on  our  backs  over 
In  journeying  up  tbe  valley  of  th(j  Upper  tbe  snow  to  the  extreme  edge  of  tbe  tim!>er 
Sacramento  one  obtains  frequent  views  of  line,  ami  made  a second  camp  in  the  lee  of 
Mount.  Shasta,  through  the  pine-trees,  from  a block  of  red  trachyte.  This,  of  course, 
the  tops  of  hills  and  ridges *,  but  at  Straw-  was  done  with  a view  to  lessening  as  much 
l>crry  Valley  there  is  a grand  out-opening  as  possible  the  labor  of  completing  the  aa- 
of  the  forests,  and  Shasta  stands  revealed  cent,  to  be  undertaken  next  day.  Here,  on 
at  just  the  distance  to  be  seen  most  com-  our  trachyte  bed,  wp  obtained  two  hours  of 
prehensively  uud  impressivtdy.  shallow  sleep*  mingled  with  fine  glimpses 

Looking  at  outlines,  there,  in  the  inline-  of  the  keen  starry  night.  We  rose  at  a.m., 
diate  foreground,  is  a smooth  green  meadow  wanned  a tin-cupful  of  coffee,  broiled  a slice 
with  its  crooked  stream ; then  a zone  of  dark  of  frozen  venison  on  tbe  euals.  and  started 
forest,  its  countless  spires  of  fir  and  pine  for  the  summit  at  3.-20  a.m. 
risiug  above  one  another  higher  and  higher  The  crisp  icy  sky  was  without  a clond, 
in  luxuriant  ranks;  and  above  all  the  great  and  the  stars  lighted  us  on  onr  way.  Deep 
white  cone  sweeping  far  into  the  cloudless  silence  brooded  the  mountain,  broken  only 
blue — momkm,  forest,  and  mountain  insep-  by  the  night  wind  and  an  occasional  rack 
arably  blended  and  framed  in  by  the  arch-  falling  from  crumbling  buttresses  to  the 
ing  sky.  My  last  ascent  of  Shasta  was  snow  slopes  below.  The  wild  beauty  of  the 
made  on  the  30th  of  April,  1875,  accompa-  morning  stirred  our  pulses  in  glad  exhilara- 
nied  by  Jerome  Fay,  a hardy  and  rout  pet  cut  lion,  and  we  strode  rapidly  onward,  seldom 
mountaineer,  for  the  purpose  of  making  bar-  stopping  to  take  breath — over  the  broad  red 
ometricul  observations  on  the  summit,  w hile  apron  of  lava  that  descends  from  the  west 
Captain  A.  F.  Rodgers,  of  the  United  States  side  of  the  smaller  of  the  twro  cone  summits, 
Coast  Survey,  made  simultaneous  observa-  across  the  gorge  that  divides  them,  up  the 
tions  with  a compared  barometer  at  the  base,  majestic  show  curves  sweeping  to  the  top 
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34°  in  shade,  and  rose  steadily  until  1 p.m., 
when  it  stood  at  50°,  although  no  doubt 
strongly  influenced  by  sun  heat  radiated 
from  the  adjacent  cliffs.  A vigorous  bum* 
ble-bee  zigzagged  around  our  heads,  Ailing 
the  air  with  a summery  hay-ffeld  drone,  as 
if  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
nearest  honey  flower  was  a mile  beneath  him. 

Clouds  the  mean  while  were  growing 
down  in  Shasta  Valley — massive  swelling 
cumuli,  colored  gray  and  purple  and  close 
pearly  white.  These,  constantly  extending 
around  southward  on  both  sides  of  Mount 
Shasta,  at  length  united  with  the  older  field 
lying  toward  Lassen’s  Peak,  thus  circling 
the  mountain  in  one  continuous  cloud  zone. 
Rhett  and  Klamath  lakes  were  eclipsed  in 
clouds  scarcely  less  bright  than  their  own 
silvery  disks.  The  black  lava  beds  made  fa- 
mous by  the  Modoc  war;  many  a snow-laden 
peak  far  north  in  Oregon;  the  Scott  and 
Trinity  mountains;  the  blue  Coast  Range; 
Shasta  Valley,  dotted  with  volcanoes;  the 
dark  coniferous  forests  filling  the  valleys  of 
the  Upper  Sacramento — were  all  in  turn  ob- 
scured, leaving  our  own  lofty  cone  solitaiy 
in  the  sunshine,  and  contained  between  two 
skies — a sky  of  spotless  blue  above,  a sky 
of  clouds  beneath.  The  creative  sun  shone 
gloriously  upon  the  white  expause,  and  rare 
cloud-lands,  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and 
valley,  rose  responsive  to  his  rays,  and 
steadily  developed  to  higher  beauty  and  in- 
dividuality. 

One  colossal  master-cone,  corresponding 
to  Mount  Shasta,  rose  close  alongside  with 
a visible  motion,  its  firm  polished  bosses 
seemingly  so  near  and  substantial  we  fan- 
cied we  might  leap  down  upon  them  from 
where  we  stood,  and  reach  the  ground  by 
scrambling  down  their  sides. 

Storm  clouds  on  the  mountains — how  tru- 
ly beautiful  they  are! — floating  fountains 
bearing  water  for  every  well;  the  angels 
of  streams  and  lakes ; brooding  in  the  deep 
pure  azure,  or  sweeping  along  tbs  ground, 
over  ridge  and  dome,  over  meadow,  over  for- 
est, over  garden  and  grove;  lingering  with 
cooling  shadows,  refreshing  every  flower, 
and  soothing  rugged  rock  brows  with  a gen- 
tleness of  touch  and  gesture  no  human  hand 
can  equal ! 

The  weather  of  spring  and  summer 
throughout  the  middle  region  of  the  Sierra 
is  usually  well  flecked  with  rain-storms  and 
light  dustings  of  snow,  most  of  which  are 
far  too  obviously  joyous  and  life-giving  to 
be  regarded  as  storms.  In  the  case  of  the 
smallest  and  most  perfectly  individualized 
specimens,  a richly  modeled  cumulus  cloud 
is  seen  rising  above  the  dark  forests,  about 
It  o’clock  a.m.,  directly  upward  into  the 
calm  sky,  to  a height  of  about  four  or  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  ground,  or  ten  or 
twefve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea;  its 
pearly  bosses  finely  relieved  by  gray  and 


purple  shadows,  and  exhibiting  outlines  as 
keen  as  those  of  a glacier-polished  dome. 
In  less  than  an  hour  it  attains  full  develop- 
ment, and  stands  poised  in  the  blaziug  sun- 
shine like  some  colossal  fungus.  Presently 
a vigorous  thunder-bolt  crashes  through  the 
crisp  sunny  air,  ringing  like  steel  on  steel, 
its  startling  detonation  breaking  into  a 
spray  of  echoes  among  the  rocky  cafions  be- 
low. Then  down  comes  a cataract  of  rain 
to  the  wild  gardens  and  groves.  The  big 
crystal  drops  tingle  the  pine  needles,  plash 
and  spatter  on  granite  pavements,  and  pour 
adown  the  sides  of  ridges  and  domes  in  a 
net-work  of  gray  bubbling  rills.  In  a few 
minutes  the  firm  storm  cloud  withers  to  a 
mesh  of  dim  filaments  and  disappears,  leav- 
ing the  sky  more  sunful  than  before.  Every 
bird  and  plant  is  invigorated,  a steam  of 
fragrance  rises  from  the  ground,  and  the 
storm  is  finished — one  cloud,  one  liglituing 
flash,  cue  dash  of  rain.  This  is  the  Califor- 
nia rain-storm  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 
Snow-storms  of  the  same  tone  and  dimen- 
sions abound  in  the  highest  summits,  but  in 
spring  they  not  uufrequeutly  attain  larger 
proportions,  and  assume  a violence  of  ex- 
pression scarcely  surpassed  by  those  bred  in 
the  depths  of  winter.  Such  was  the  storm 
now  gathering  close  around  us.  It  began 
to  declare  itself  shortly  after  noon,  and  1 
entertained  the  idea  of  abandoning  my  pur- 
pose of  making  a 3 p.m.  observation,  as 
agreed  on  by  Captain  Rodgers  and  myself, 
and  at  once  make  a push  down  to  our  safe 
camp  in  the  timber.  Jerome  peered  at  short 
intervals  over  the  jagged  ridge  on  which  we 
stood,  making  anxious  gestures  in  the  rough 
wind,  and  becoming  more  and  more  eiuphat* 
ic  in  his  remarks  upon  the  weather,  declaring 
that  if  we  did  not  make  a speedy  escape,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
summit.  Anxiety,  however,  to  complete  my 
observations  fixed  me  to  the  ridge.  No  in- 
experienced person  was  depending  upon  me, 
and  I told  Jerome  that  we  two  mountain- 
eers could  break  down  through  any  storm 
likely  to  fall.  About  half  past  1 o’clock  p.m. 
thin  fibrous  cloud  films  began  to  blow  di- 
rectly over  the  summit  of  the  cone  from 
north  to  south,  drawn  out  in  long  fairy  webs, 
like  carded  wool,  forming  aud  dissolving  as 
if  by  magic.  The  wind  twisted  them  into 
ringlets  and  whirled  them  in  a succession 
of  graceful  convolutions,  like  the  outside 
sprays  of  Yosemite  falls ; then  sailing  out 
in  the  pure  azure  over  the  precipitous  brink 
of  the  cone,  they  were  drifted  together  in 
light  gray  rolls,  like  foam  wreaths  on  a river. 

These  higher  cloud  fabrics  were  evidently 
produced  by  the  chilling  of  the  air  from  its 
own  expansion,  caused  by  an  upward  deflec- 
tion against  the  mountain  slopes.  They 
steadily  increased  on  the  north  rim  of  the 
cone,  forming  a thick,  opaque,  ill-defined 
embankment,  from  whose  icy  meshes  snow 
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flowers  began  to  fall,  alternating  with  hail. 
The  sky  speedily  darkened,  aud  just  after  I 
had  completed  my  observations  and  boxed 
the  instruments,  the  storm  broke  in  full 
vigor.  The  cliffs  were  covered  with  a re- 
markable net-work  of  hail  rills  that  poured 
and  rolled  adown  the  gray  and  red  lava 
slopes  like  cascades  of  rock-beaten  water. 

These  hail-stones  seemed  to  belong  to  an 
entirely  distinct  species  from  any  I had  be- 
fore observed.  They  resembled  small  mush- 
rooms both  in  texture  and  general  form, 
their  six  straight  sides  widening  upward 
from  a narrow  base  to  a wide  dome-like 
crown. 

A few  minutes  after  3 p.m.  we  began  to 
force  our  way  down  the  eastern  ridge,  past 
the  group  of  hissing  fumaroles.  The  storm 
at  once  became  inconceivably  violent,  with 
scarce  a preliminary  scowl.  The  thermom- 
eter fell  twenty-two  degrees,  aud  soon  sank 
below  zero.  Hail  gave  place  to  snow,  and 
darkness  came  on  like  night.  The  wind, 
rising  to  the  highest  pitch  of  violence,  boom- 
ed and  surged  like  breakers  on  a rocky  coast. 
The  lightnings  flashed  amid  the  desolate 
crags  in  terrible  accord,  their  tremendous 
muffled  detonations  unrelieved  by  a single 
echo,  and  seeming  to  come  thudding  pas- 
sionately forth  from  out  the  very  heart  of 
the  storm. 

Could  we  have  begun  at  once  to  descend 
the  snow-filled  grooves  leading  to  the  tim- 
ber, we  might  have  made  good  our  escape, 
however  dark  or  violent  the  storm.  As  it 
was,  we  had  first  to  make  our  way  along  a 
dangerous  suow  ridge  nearly  a mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  flanked  by  steep  ice  slopes 
<jn  one  side,  and  by  shattered  precipices  on 
the  other.  Fortunately  I had  taken  the 
precaution  ere  the  storm  began,  while  ap- 
prehensive of  this  very  darkness,  to  make 
the  most  dangerous  points  clear  to  my  mind, 
and  to  mark  their  relations  with  reference 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  When,  there- 
fore, the  storm  broke,  I felt  confident  we 
could  urge  onr  way  through  the  darkness 
and  uproar  with  no  other  guidance.  After 
passing  the  “ Hot  Springs,”  I halted  in  the 
shelter  of  a lava  block  to  let  Jerome,  who 
had  fallen  a little  behind,  come  up.  Here 
he  opened  a council,  in  which,  amid  circum- 
stances sufficiently  exciting,  but  without 
evincing  any  bewilderment,  he  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  my  views,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed : the  ridge  was  too  dan- 
gerous, the  snow  was  blinding,  and  the  frost 
too  intense  to  be  borne;  and  finally,  that, 
even  supposing  it  possible  for  us  to  grope 
our  way  through  the  darkness,  the  wind  was 
sufficiently  violent  to  hurl  us  bodily  over  the 
clifls,  aud  that  our  only  hope  was  in  wearing 
away  the  afternoon  and  night  pmong  the 
fumaroles,  where  we  should  at  least  avoid 
freezing. 

I urged  that  the  wind  was  chiefly  at  our 


backs,  and  that,  once  arrived  at  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  cone,  we  had  but  to  slide 
or  wallow  down  steep  inclines  whose  topo- 
graphical leadings  would  insure  our  fiuding 
camp  in  any  case,  and  that  if  need  be  we 
could  creep  along  the  more  dangerous  por- 
tions of  the  ridge,  and  clear  the  ice  and 
precipices  on  hands  and  feet.  He  positively 
refused,  however,  to  entertain  any  thought 
of  venturing  into  the  storm  iu  that  direc- 
tion, while  I,  aware  of  the  real  dangers  that 
would  beset  our  efforts,  and  conscious  of 
beiug  the  cause  of  his  being  thus  imperiled, 
decided  not  to  leave  him. 

Our  discussions  ended,  Jerome  made  a 
dash  from  behind  the  lava  block,  aud  began 
forcing  his  way  back  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  to  the  Hot  Springs  against  the  wind 
flood,  wavering  and  struggling  as  if  caught 
in  a torrent  of  water;  and  after  watching 
iu  vain  for  any  flaw  in  the  storm  that  might 
be  urged  as  a new  argnment  for  attempt- 
ing the  descent,  I was  compelled  to  follow. 
44  Here,”  said  Jerome,  as  we  stood  shiver- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  hissing,  sputtering 
fumaroles,  44  we  shall  be  safe  from  frost.” 
44  Yes,”  said  1, 44  we  can  lie  in  this  mud  and 
gravel,  hot  at  least  on  oue  side;  but  how 
shall  we  protect  our  lungs  from  the  acid 
gases  f and  how,  after  our  clothing  is  satu- 
rated with  melting  snow,  shall  we  be  able 
to  reach  camp  without  freezing,  even  after 
the  storm  is  over?  Wo  shall  have  to  await 
the  sunshine ; and  wheu  will  it  come  f” 

The  patch  of  volcanic  climate  to  which 
we  committed  ourselves  has  an  area  of  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  but  it  was  only  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  because 
the  scalding  gas  jets  were  shorn  off  close  to 
the  ground  by  the  oversweepiug  flood  of 
frost  wind. 

The  marvelous  lavishness  of  the  snow 
can  be  conceived  only  by  mountaineers. 
The  crystal  flowers  seemed  to  touch  one  an- 
other and  fairly  to  thicken  the  blast.  This 
was  the  blooming  time,  the  summer  of  the 
storm,  and  never  before  have  I seen  mount- 
ain cloud  flowering  so  profusely.  When  the 
bloom  of  the  Shasta  chaparral  is  falling,  the 
ground  is  covered  for  hundreds  of  square 
miles  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch ; but  the 
bloom  of  our  Shasta  cloud  grew  and  ma- 
tured and  fell  to  a depth  of  two  feet  in  less 
than  a single  day.  Some  crystals  caught 
on  my  sleeve,  and,  examined  under  a lens, 
presented  all  their  rays  exquisitely  perfect; 
but  most  were  more  or  less  bruised  by  strik- 
ing against  one  another,  or  by  falling  and 
rolling  over  and  over  on.  the  ground  and  ris- 
ing again.  The  storm  blast,  laden  with  this 
fine-ground  Alpine  snow  dust,  can  not  long 
be  braved  with  impunity,  aud  the  strongest 
mountaineer  is  glad  to  turn  and  flee. 

I was  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  iu  less  than 
half  an  hour  was  wet  to  the  skin;  Jerome 
fortuuately  had  on  a close-fitting  coat,  and 
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'until  an.  Inmr  or  two  af^  t he  eomiiig  on  of 
wbkt  npp^ftrUtl  ro  be  the  natural  darkpeae J tlu»  trying  night 
of  uightr  The  whole  qaautity  would  prtd>~ 
ably  Theaeiii-e  M*m  t two  the t.  Up  to  the 
time  the  atnrvo  Urge  felt  open  ibe  monntain,  j he  little  tmrlhco 
tt»  doyid^ptb^itt  wag  gid) tie  in  the  eKtreihe  jTb^  mealy  Mnkw  j^tbt’aed  m 

'TwifM  ^.l|(if v ' ^ 

lieo^ttVh/tbe  woftvuig  of  transiaceut  tia^iiO 
abuvt^  then  the  roar  of  the  wind,  ibe  crash 
of  f bn n tier,  and  ilin  darkening  flight  of  snow 
flowera*  1H  decay  was  nof  le^a  sudden— the 
«dmida  broke  and  natu«bedr  tint  a snow'-flaire 
mjjn  left  So  tiiii}-  sky,  limf  the  shirs  gbone  on! 
w < t b pure  and  tra uquit  tadiattoe. 

As  <m_r  ^ypermnebft  were  sdmew&at  exeep** 

Tjoiml  diuiog  the  long  atraiige.  night  that 
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and  death,  I warned  Jerome  against  forget- 
ting himself  for  a single  moment,  even  should 
his  sufferings  admit  of  such  a thing.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  during  the  long  dreary 
watohes  of  the  night,  we  ronsed  suddenly 
from  a state  of  half  consciousness,  we  called 
each  other  excitedly  by  name,  each  fearing 
the  other  was  benumbed  or  dead. 

The  ordinary  sensations  of  cold  give  but 
faint  conceptions  of  that  which  comes  on 
after  hard  exercise,  with  want  of  food  and 
sleep,  combined  with  wetness  in  a high  frost 
wind.  Life  is  then  seen  to  be  a mere  fire, 
that  now  smoulders,  now  brightens,  showing 
how  easily  it  may  be  quenched. 

The  weary  hours  wore  away  like  a mass 
of  unnumbered  and  half-forgotten  years,  in 
which  all  our  other  years  and  experiences 
were  strangely  interhlended.  Yet  the  pain 
we  suffered  was  not  of  that  bitter  kind  that 
precludes  thought  and  takes  away  all  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment.  A sort  of  stupefac- 
tion came  on  at  times,  in  which  we  fancied 
we  saw  dry  resiny  pine  logs  suitable  for 
camp  fires,  just  as  when,  after  going  days 
without  food,  we  fancy  we  see  bread. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  sky  at  times 
beguiled  our  sense  of  suffering.  Ursa  Major, 
with  its  thousand  home  associations,  circled 
in  glorious  brightness  overhead;  the  mys- 
terious star  clouds  of  the  Milky  Way  arched 
over  with  marvelous  distinctness,  and  every 
planet  glowed  with  long  lance  rays  like 
lilies  withiu  reach.  Then  imagination,  com- 
ing suddenly  into  play,  would  present  the 
beauties  of  the  warm  zone  beneath  us,  min- 
gled with  pictures  of  other  lands.  With 
unnatural  vividness  we  saw  fine  secluded 
valleys,  haunts  of  the  deer  and  bear,  and 
rich  fir  woods  with  their  wealth  of  fern-like 
branches  and  orange  lichens  adorning  their 
tall  brown  trunks.  Then  the  bitter  moan- 
ing wind  and  the  drifting  snow  would  break 
the  blissful  vision,  and  our  dreary  pains 
would  cover  us  like  clouds. 

“ Muir,”  Jerome  would  inquire,  with  piti- 
ful faintness,  “are  you  suffering  mucht” 
“ Yes,”  I W'ould  reply,  straining  to  keep  my 
voice  brave,  “ the  pains  of  a Scandinavian 
hell,  at  once  frozen  and  burned.  But  never 
mind,  Jerome ; the  night  will  wear  away  at 
last,  and  to-morrow  we  go  a-Maying,  and 
what  camp  fires  we  will  make,  and  what 
Bun  baths  we  will  take !” 

The  frost  became  more  and  more  intense, 
and  we  were  covered  with  frozen  snow  and 
icicles,  as  if  we  had  lain  castaway  beneath 
all  the  storms  of  winter.  In  about  thirteen 
hours  day  began  to  dawn,  but  it  was  long 
ere  the  highest  points  of  the  cone  were 
touched  by  the  sun.  No  clouds  were  visible 
from  where  we  lay,  yet  the  morning  was 
dull  and  blue  and  bitterly  frosty,  and  never 
did  the  sun  move  so  slowly  to  strip  the  shad- 
ows from  the  peaks.  We  watched  the  pale 
heatless  light  stealing  toward  us  down  the 
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sparkling  snow,  but  hour  after  hour  passed 
hy  without  a trace  of  that  warm  flushing 
sunrise  splendor  we  were  so  eager  to  wel- 
come. The  extinction  of  a life  seemed  a 
simple  thing  after  being  so  gradually  drain- 
ed of  vitality,  and  as  the  time  to  make  an 
effort  to  reach  camp  drew  near,  we  became 
concerned  to  know  what  quantity  of  strength 
remained,  and  whether  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  us  through  the  miles  of  cold  wind 
and  snow  that  lay  between  us  and  the  tim- 
ber. 

Healthy  mountaineers  always  discover  in 
themselves  a reserve  of  power  after  great 
exhaustion.  It  is  a kind  of  second  life  only 
available  in  emergencies  like  this,  and  hav- 
ing proved  its  existence,  I had  no  great 
dread  that  either  Jerome  or  myself  would 
fail,  though  my  left  arm  was  already  be- 
numbed and  hung  powerless. 

In  our  soaked  and  steamed  condition  we 
dared  not  attempt  the  descent  until  the 
temperature  was  somewhat  mitigated.  At 
length,  about  eight  o’clock  on  this  rare  1st 
of  May,  we  rose  to  our  feet,  some  seventeen 
hours  after  lying  down,  and  began  to  strug- 
gle homeward.  Our  frozen  trousers  could 
scarce  be  made  to  bend ; we  therefore  waded 
the  snow  with  difficulty.  The  horizontal 
summit  ridge  was  fortunately  wind-swept 
and  nearly  bare,  so  that  we  were  not  com- 
pelled to  lift  our  feet  very  high ; and  on 
reaching  the  long  home  slopes  laden  with 
fresh  snow,  we  made  rapid  progress  sliding 
and  Bhuffling,  our  feebleness  rather  acceler- 
ating than  diminishing  our  speed.  After 
making  a descent  of  3000  feet,  we  felt  the 
warm  sun  on  our  backs,  and  at  once  began 
to  revive ; and  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  we  reached 
camp  and  were  safe.  Half  an  hour  after- 
ward we  heard  Sisson  shouting  down  in  the 
fir  woods  on*  his  way  to  camp  with  horses 
to  take  us  to  the  hotel. 

We  had  been  so  long  without  food,  we 
cared  but  little  about  eating,  but  eagerly 
drank  the  hot  coffee  prepared  by  Sisson. 
Thawing  our  frozen  toes  was  a painful  task, 
but  no  permanent  harm  was  done. 

We  learned  from  Sisson  that  when  our 
terrific  storm  was  in  progress,  only  a calm, 
mild-looking  cloud  cap  was  observed  on  the 
mountain,  that  excited  no  solicitude  for  our 
safety.  We  estimated  the  snow-fall  on  the 
summit  at  two  feet  or  more ; at  camp,  some 
5000  feet  lower,  we  found  only  three  inches, 
while  down  on  the  sloping  base  only  a light 
shower  had  fallen,  sufficient  to  freshen  the 
grass. 

We  were  soon  mounted,  and  on  our  way 
down  into  the  thick  sunshine — to  “God’s 
country,”  as  Sisson  calls  the  chaparral  zone. 
In  two  hours’  ride  the  last  snow  bank  was 
left  behind.  Violets  appeared  along  the 
edges  of  the  trail,  and  the  chaparral  was 
coming  into  bloom,  with  young  lilies  and 
larkspurs  in  rich  profusion.  How  beauti- 
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fal  seemed  the  golden  snnbeams  streaming 
through  the  woods,  and  warming  the  brown 
furrowed  boles  of  the  cedar  and  pine ! The 
birds  observed  ns  as  we  passed,  and  we  felt 
like  speaking  to  every  flower. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Straw- 
berry Valley,  and  went  to  bed.  Next  morn- 
ing wo  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 
My  bedroom  was  flooded  with  living  sun- 
shine, and  from  the  window  I saw  the  great 
white  Shasta  cone  wearing  its  clouds  and 
forests,  and  holding  them  loftily  in  the  sky. 
How  fresh  and  sunful  and  new-born  our 
beautiful  world  appeared!  Sisson’s  chil- 
dren came  in  with  wild  flowers  and  covered 
my  bed,  and  the  sufferings  of  our  long  freez- 
ing storm  period  on  the  mountain-top  seem- 
ed all  a dream. 


MA’M’SELLE. 

IN  Bamegat  the  world  was  dead  and  bur- 
ied, and  in  its  place  there  stood  the  grav- 
en image  of  a city  carved  in  snow.  The  riv- 
er, which  in  summer  ran  up  and  down,  with 
the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  between 
the  decayed  and  half-ruined  wharves  of  the 
old  city  and  the  island  of  Barnegat,  on  the 
other  side,  was  choked  with  masses  of  ice ; 
the  streets  were  filled  with  the  drifted  snow ; 
and  still  the  storm,  urged  on  and  inspired 
by  a riotous  east  wind,  continued. 

Along  the  High  Street  of  Barnegat,  where 
in  happier  times  the  sun  lay  longest,  filling 
it  from  east  to  west  with  shifting  light  and 
shade,  the  wind  was  tossiug  the  enow,  as  it 
fell,  into  clouds  of  whirling  sleet,  and  being 
a wind  of  independent  mind,  unfettered  by 
restraining  or  guiding  principles,  blowing, 
os  it  seemed,  both  up  and  down. 

Coming  up  the  street  with  the  wind  was 
a slender  figure  wrapped  in  a dark  cloak. 
The  snow  powdered  her  from  head  to  foot, 
making  little  drifts  in  the  hollows  of  her 
shoulders,  and  turning  the  scarlet  hood 
wound  about  her  head  into  a wreath  of 
snow  and  icicles,  while  the  wind  blew  her 
hair  about  her  face,  twisted  it  into  light, 
crisp  curls,  and  tossed  it  back  again,  mak- 
ing of  her  beauty  a jest  and  plaything. 

As  we  looked  from  the  window  and  watch- 
ed her  struggling  with  the  storm,  we  decid- 
ed that  Ma’m’selle  was  paying  dearly  for  her 
letters ; but  she  seemed  to  have  an  opinion 
of  her  own  upon  the  subject,  for  she  glanced 
up  at  ns  and  waved  them  in  her  hand  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  she  stood  at  the  door, 
shaking  the  snow  from  her  dress. 

There  was  something  distractingly  mys- 
terious about  Ma’m’sello.  All  winter  she 
had  been  receiving  weekly  letters,  which 
she  insisted  on  going  to  fetch  for  herself.  1 
She  grew  absent-minded;  and  as  she  sat' 
over  her  papers,  or  corrected  the  children’s  1 
French  exercises,  she  smiled  confidingly  to 
herself  in  a way  that  suggested,  in  the  most 


bewildering  and  tantalizing  fashion,  a world 
of  delightful  experiences  into  which  we  were 
not  admitted. 

She  came  in  that  afternoon,  and  stood  on 
the  hearth  before  the  fire,  holding  her  let- 
ters in  her  hand. 

“ I am  sure  you  want  to  know,”  she  said, 
looking  up  suddenly. 

No,  there  was  nothing  we  wished  to  know. 
We  were  not  curious.  We  were  basely  con- 
tented with  our  ignorance.  Still,  if  Ma’m’- 
selle had  any  thing  interesting  to  communi- 
cate, we  would  most  willingly  lend  her  our 
ears. 

“ It  is  a long  story,”  she  said,  “ and  begins 
a long  time  ago,  when  I was  a mere  child 
— only  fifteen.” 

She  seated  herself  on  a low  stool,  and 
rested  her  head  against  the  fire-frame,  so 
that  the  light  shone  on  her  hair,  and  deep- 
ened its  pale  yellow  into  gold.  There  was 
something  excessively  irritating  in  Ma’m’- 
selle’s  beauty.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
wore  it  with  such  a meekly  triumphant  air, 
as  if  it  were  something  for  which  she  was 
not  to  blame,  and  which,  out  of  considera- 
tion to  us,  she  would  take  pains  to  forget. 
Whatever  the  reason  might  be,  you  were  al- 
ways sure  to  feel  secretly  annoyed  with  her 
for  being  so  faultlessly  beautiful.  Although 
we  admired  her,  it  was  under  protest,  and, 
as  Kate  observed,  there  was  a kind  of  lurk- 
ing disapproval  mingled  with  all  our  admi- 
ration. 

Ma’m’selle  turned  her  letters  over  in  her 
hand,  and  said,  in  the  quick  low  voice  which 
was  habitual  with  her,  “Yes,  I think  I am 
glad  it  has  come  at  last.”  Then  looking  up 
quickly,  and  beating  one  hand  gently  with 
her  bundle  of  letters  as  she  spoke,  she  said : 

“It  was  so  long  ago  that  it  began,  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  in  another  life.  It  was 
like  this : We  were  at  Florence,  my  father 
and  I.  Our  rooms,  I remember,  were  just 
opposite  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  below  us  was 
an  English  family.  There  was  a milord 
and  lady,  besides  troops  of  little  children, 
and  Miss  Ethel  and  Leigh.  Miss  Ethel  was 
quite  a lady,  and  out  in  society,  although 
she  was  not  much  older  than  I,  while  I was 
always  running  about  with  the  other  chil- 
dren and  the  French  bonne.  Leigh  Hal- 
stead was  twenty,  and  just  home  from  Ox- 
ford. It  was  strange  how  much  at  home  he 
was  there  in  Florence.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
been  born  there,  and  had  lived  there  all  his 
life.  Ho  had  a way  of  making  our  great 
cold  rooms  warm  and  human  and  full  of 
color ; he  pnt  color  in  them  simply  by  being 
there  himself.  I think  he  was  what  you 
call  picturesque.  He  was  so  fond  of  color ! 
It  was  a world  by  itself,  he  said,  and  had 
as  many  tones  as  music ; but  that  was  be- 
cause he  knew  what  it  meant,  that  it  was 
the  sign  of  life,  and  that  is  why,  or  that  is 
partly  why — But  that  comes  afterward. 
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“ We  were  very  good  friends  in  those  first 
days  after  he  came  to  Florence,  for  he  help- 
ed me  to  understand  many  things  that  I 
had  not  known  or  that  I had  not  cared  to 
know  before.  I had  not  wished  to  be  grown 
up.  I was  quite  content  to  wander  about 
the  old  city  with  my  gouvemante , strolling 
idly  through  the  dusky  streets,  where,  at 
every  turn,  one  saw  some  new  color  in  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls,  or  standing  still  to 
watch  the  pale  glow  of  the  sunlight  which 
filled  the  niches  and  shifted  slowly  across 
the  irregular  outlines  of  the  houses,  feeling 
always  how  old  every  thing  was,  and  as  if 
in  some  way  the  old  dead  life  were  becom- 
ing a part  of  my  own,  but  never  caring  to 
ask  questions  of  any  one.  Now  I wanted 
to  be  a woman,  and  to  learn  how  to  under- 
stand every  thing  which  I had  only  felt 
before. 

“ One  day  we  were  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Elise  and  I,  when  Leigh 
Halstead  came  in.  He  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  a picture  of  the  Madonna : 
there  are  so  many  Madonnas  there  and 
every  where  one  gets  quite  tired  of  them, 
but  this  one  I had  never  seen.  It  was  Mu- 
rillo’s. We  left  Elise  to  follow  us,  and  went 
together  to  look  at  it.  It  was  a wonderful 
face,  mes  amis:  so  young  and  beautiful! 
and  the  eyes— ah ! they  were  so  full  of 
awe  and  of  a blessedness  too  grand  and  sol- 
emn to  be  glad.  The  face  was  pale,  and 
the  lips  seemed  hushed  into  a silence  that 
could  never  be  broken.  All  about  her  were 
those  divine  child  faces  which  the  old  paint- 
ers put  into  their  pictures.  She  too  was 
divine — there  is  no  other  word  for  her ; it 
was  the  child  Madonna,  and  her  eyes  grew 
deeper  and  larger  as  I looked  at  her.  Ah ! 
it  made  me  hold  my  breath.” 

Ma’tn’selle  lifted  her  hands  to  her  face,  held 
them  there  for  a moment,  and  then  went 
on.  Her  voice  was  low  and  almost  monoto- 
nous, but  it  had  that  rare  quality  of  express- 
iveness which  is  the  result  of  the  most  subtle 
modulation.  Her  voice  grew  intense,  ten- 
der, and  pathetic  in  a single  breath ; and 
you  became  conscious  of  it  in  other  ways 
than  through  the  sense  of  hearing.  You 
felt  it  as  well  as  heard  it.  It  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  your  senses  like  a pene- 
trating atmosphere ; it  was  like  an  embodi- 
ment of  her  peculiar  magnetism  and  person- 
ality. 

“ We  looked  at  it  a long  time,”  she  said ; 
"and  he  said  it  was  like  me — the  child- 
mother.  You  can  not  wonder  that  I wept 
then ; but  he  said  he  did  not  wish  me  to  be 
a Madonna.  He  wanted  me  to  smile,  and 
tell  him  with  my  eyes  that  I would  always 
be  his  little  saint,  and  that  by-and-by,  when 
I was  grown  a woman,  I would  learn  to  love 
him,  and  be  his  wife. 

44  He  had  a bunch  of  April  arum  lilies  in 
his  hand,  and  among  them  was  a little  scar- 


let flower ; this  he  put  in  my  hair,  telling 
me  it  was  a sign  that  I was  not  to  dream 
any  more  unless  I dreamed  of  him.  After 
that  he  went  away  to  Zurich. 

44  Every  day  I wore  his  scarlet  flower  in 
my  hair,  going  with  Elise  to  one  of  the  pal- 
aces, where,  on  the  broad  gray  basements, 
were  piled  masses  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  for 
sale,  and  coming  home  with  our  arms  full 
of  them. 

“ I was  always  thinking  of  him,  and  al- 
ways trying  to  learn  every  thing  that  he 
would  like.  I think  I was  not  like  the  Ma- 
donna any  more;  the  color  came  into  my 
face,  and  I felt  that  I was  grown  up ; but  I 
got  wicked,  and  hated  every  one — every  one 
but  him.  I thought  they  would  keep  me 
away  from  him,  my  Leigh. 

“ One  day  I went  with  one  of  the  children 
into  Lady  Halstead’s  room  to  hunt  for  a 
book  which  she  had  dropped  there.  There 
was  no  one  by  but  ourselves,  and  I stopped 
for  a moment  to  look  at  it,  it  was  so  beau- 
tiful, so  different  from  mine.  I remember 
the  hangings  at  the  windows.  They  were 
of  some  soft  rich  stuff,  and  I went  and  laid 
my  cheek  against  them ; the  colors  were 
so  warm — rich  golden  browns  with  gold 
threads  interlaced. 

“‘See,’  said  Claire,  the  little  girl,  ‘what 
pretty  jewels  my  mamma  wears !’ 

“ They  were  lying  in  an  open  casket  on 
the  dressing-table — strings  of  Roman  pearls, 
opals,  and  antique  Egyptian  beryls. 

“ I had  never  seen  such  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ones  before,  and  I took  them  in  my 
hands  and  fondled  them.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  opals  were  like  me — myself;  the 
color  in  them  like  the  blood  in  my  heart, 
never  shining  steadily,  but  throbbing  un- 
easily, and  flashing  out  here  and  there.  I 
shook  them  out  till  they  seemed  like  noth- 
ing but  waves  of  color  dripping  through  my 
fingers ; then  I twisted  them  in  my  hair,  and 
about  my  neck.  They  were  like  the  eyes 
of  serpents,  with  the  fire  flashing  in  them. 
Claire  came  to  the  mirror,  and  clapped  her 
hands. 

“ ‘ Pretty ! pretty !’  cried  the  child ; ‘ you 
are  prettier  than  mamma.’ 

“ Just  then  the  door  opened  and  she  came 
in — my  Lady  Halstead.  She  was  very  hand- 
some, my  lady,  une  grande  dame;  but  she  had 
a temper,  mcs  amis , and  she  shook  me  with 
her  large  white  hands.  I think  I have  hated 
white  hands  since  then,”  said  Ma’m’selle, 
looking  down  at  her  own  slender  fingers,  and 
rubbing  them  till  they  were  pink.  “She 
called  me  a horrible  child.  Ah ! it  was  very 
vile  in  her;  and  she  said  no  child  of  hers 
should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  actress,  and  that  I was  not  to  come 
there  any  more.  I was  afraid  of  her  at  first, 
but  I grew  angry  and  wicked.  I hated  her, 
and  I hated  them  all,  because  of  her  saying 
that  and  other  things  very  hard  to  bear.  So 
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I pulled  the  jewels  from  my  hair  and  throat, 
and  threw  them  on  the  door,  and  stamped 
the  life  out  of  them.  They  lay  there  wink- 
ing at  me,  and  I thought  they  begged  me 
not  to  kill  them ; but  I would  not  mind ; I 
crushed  them  under  my  feet.  It  was  as  if 
a rainbow  had  been  spilled  on  the  floor. 
Lady  Halstead  was  shrieking  with  anger, 
but  now  I was  not  afraid  of  her.  I was  not 
angry  either,  but  cold  and  miserable,  and  I 
went  away  and  asked  my  father  what  she 
meant  by  saying  that  and  other  things  about 
my  mother. 

“ His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  voice 
was  very  low  and  quiet,  as  if  it  hurt  him 
whenever  he  spoke  to  me  about  ma  mkre.  It 
is  twenty — twenty-five  years  now  since  she 
first  appeared  on  the  stage.  It  was  in  Paris, 
at  La  Frangaise.  She  was  an  American ; but 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  had  great 
talent.  I have  dreamed  of  her  sometimes, 
and  she  is  like  this : tall  and  fair,  but  not 
too  fair ; a complexion  like  a creole’s — soft 
and  warm ; and  her  hair  the  color  of  yellow 
autumn  leaves  when  the  sun  shines  on  them. 
She  was  like  a daughter  of  the  old  Norse 
gods ; her  eyes  blue,  like  the  North  Sea,  and 
deep-shining  like  stars.  She  was  the  fash- 
ion in  Paris.  She  was  impassionnfa  ; and  when 
the  people  came  to  hear  her,  they  forgot  the 
rest  of  the  actors,  and  listened  only  to  her. 
She  held  them  by  her  genius  and  beauty 
and  her  wonderful  voice.  It  thrilled  them 
like  music.  Ah ! I was  proud  of  her  when 
he  told  mo  that.” 

Ma’m’selle’s  face  glowed  with  excitement, 
and  her  low,  even  voice  rose  into  a subdued 
tone  of  exaltation.  She  rose  and  lifted  her- 
self to  her  full  height.  “I  am  not  unlike 
ma  mh-e.  He  told  me  so  that  night,  and  he 
wept  when  he  said  it.  By-and-by  she  mar- 
ried. My  father  was  a student,  a recluse. 
He  had  le  culte  de  la  femme,  and  he  worshiped 
her ; but  for  all  that,  she  could  not  leave  the 
stage.  It  was  her  life ; and  after  a while — 
Well,  he  was  not  happy.  Perhaps  neither 
of  them  was  happy.  Sir  Leigh  Halstead 
was  in  Paris  then,  and  it  was  while  ho  was 
there  that  maman — disappeared. 

“ 1 Did  she  die  ?’  I asked  my  father.  lMa 
pauvre  enfant ,’  he  said,  'she  is  dead.  It  is 
a long  time  now  since  she  died  to  us.  Ah ! 
ma  pauvre  petite  V I knelt  down  and  laid 
my  head  on  his  knee,  and  I felt  his  hot  tears 
burn  on  my  forehead. 

“ After  that  we  talked  no  more  of  maman. 
We  left  Florence  and  went  back  to  Paris, 
and  after  that  we  came  to  America.” 

Ma’m’selle  paused  in  her  story  and  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  room.  She  stopped  be- 
fore the  window,  and  pressed  her  face  against 
the  glass,  listening  to  the  storm. 

“ It  is  eruol,”  she  whispered.  “ America 
has  always  been  cruel  to  us.  At  first  we 
went  about  a good  deal.  It  was  as  if  we 
were  searching  for  something ; but  we  never 


found  it — what  we  were  looking  for ; and 
by-and-by  our  money  was  gone.  That  is 
w hy  I am  here ; that  is  why  I am  a govern- 
ess— une  gouvemante — and  nothing  more.” 

She  repeated  the  words  with  a smile  of 
infinite  amusement.  Her  smile  was  as  much 
a part  of  her  personality  as  her  voice.  It 
was  a bewildering  smile,  radiant  yet  evasive ; 
it  admitted  no  one  into  its  confidence,  and 
kept  its  own  secrets. 

“ It  was  intolerable  to  me,  this  life  here,” 
continued  Ma’m’selle,  “and  it  has  lasted 
three  years.  All  the  while  I heard  nothing 
of  Leigh  Halstead ; but  at  last  he  found  me 
out.  He  came  here  to  America,  to  Barae- 
gat,  and,  mes  amis,  these  are  his  letters  here.” 

She  lifted  them  to  her  lips. 

“ Shall  I go  on,  mes  amts  f” 

Surely  she  might  go  on;  we  were  not 
only  eager  for  the  rest  of  her  story,  but  we 
began  to  suspect  dimly  the  end,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  have  our  prophetic  visions 
of  a love  tale  confirmed.  Ma’m’selle  rose 
and  bowed,  gracefully  kissing  her  hand  to 
us  as  she  turned  toward  the  door. 

“ Pardon,”  she  said,  “ I am  making  it  too 
long.  I weary  you.  I will  come  again  in 
the  morning.  In  the  mean  while  the  chil- 
dren and  their  lessons.  I will  excuse  my- 
self, mes  amis.71 

She  left  the  room,  blushing  a little,  as  if 
in  mute  apology  for  her  forgetfulness,  her 
fresh  young  face  looking,  if  possible,  more 
irresistibly  beautiful  than  ever. 

Kate  looked  up  after  her,  and  sighed. 

“ There  is  something  very  uncommon 
about  Ma’m’selle,”  she  said,  as  if  to  herself. 
“I  don’t  understand  her.  She  makes  me 
feel  thoroughly  stupid  and  insignificant  be- 
cause I haven’t  had  a history  myself.  But 
she’s  delicious — simply  delicious.  If  I were 
a man,  I should  be  madly  in  love  with  her  4 
but  I’m  glad  I’m  not.  I’m  glad  I am  only  a 
commonplace  woman  with  an  uncommon 
governess.” 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  into  what 
seemed  a newly  created  world.  The  storm 
was  over,  but  the  snow  remained,  flinging 
itself  like  graceful  drapery  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  hiding  their  sharp  angular 
outlines  behind  its  soft  clinging  folds.  In 
winter  Barnegat  was  a poetic  version  of  it- 
self, and  as  Ma’m’selle  looked  from  the  win- 
dow, she  forgave  it  for  being  American. 

She  came  in,  dressed  in  a loose  white 
wrapper  made  of  some  soft  thick  material, 
her  fair  hair  falling  low  in  her  neck,  and 
shining,  as  she  stood  in  the  sunlight,  like 
a mass  of  rippling  gold.  She  stood  for  a 
long  time  looking  out  at  the  window,  her 
hands  folded,  and  her  eyes  dim  with  sup- 
pressed feeling.  Beauty,  she  said,  was  like 
a religion.  She  could  not  think  it  was 
right  that  there  should  be  any  thing  ugly 
in  the  world,  or  that  there  should  be  such  a 
disagreeable  thing  as  unhappiness.  Every 
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thing  ahonld  be  beautiful  and  joyous.  She 
could  not  believe  that  she  had  ever  been 
miserable  or  unhappy;  and  as  she  spoke 
she  lifted  the  hair  from  her  face,  baring  her 
forehead  to  the  sun  as  it  streamed  in  through 
the  frosted  glass. 

Then  she  came  and  stood  on  the  hearth, 
leaning  against  the  mantel,  her  head  droop- 
ing a little,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

" It  was  like  this,”  she  said,  “ his  coming 
here — of  course  it  is  Leigh  Halstead  that  I 
mean — as  if  I had  been  a long  time  dead 
and  suddenly  found  myself  alive.  I was 
glad  before  I knew  it,  glad  with  an  unrea- 
soning sort  of  gladness.  It  was  like  going 
back  into  the  old  life,  and  yet  not  that  ei- 
ther: we  seemed  to  have  changed  places, 
for  in  all  these  years  I had  not  stood  still. 
I had  become  a woman,  and  when  he  came 
it  seemed  to  give  me  a chance  for  the  first 
time  to  be  myself.  Yet  I was  not  sure  at 
first  that  I wanted  it  to  go  on.  I can  not 
explain  what  I mean  by  this  going  on — it 
was  simple  gladness  at  first,  and  then  there 
was  the  strangeness  of  my  knowing  him 
again,  and  of  our  two  lives  so  far  apart 
coming  together,  and  then  it  was  something 
stranger  still.  It  was  as  if  he  could  not  get 
awa^  from — from  America. 

" 1 1 want  to  go  away/  he  would  say, 1 but 
I simply  can't! 

" One  day — it  was  in  the  afternoon  late,  but 
before  the  sun  was  down — wo  had  walked  a 
long  distance  beyond  the  town,  and,  with- 
out knowing  why,  we  strayed  into  the  old 
church-yard.  Far  out  at  sea  the  sails  of 
the  ships  rose  and  fell  like  purple  shadows 
on  the  water,  as  the  vessels  veered  with  the 
wind,  and  where  we  stood  the  sunlight  fell 
on  our  faces,  staining  the  snow  and  the 
white  stones  around  us  a delicate  rose-col- 
or. It  seemed  like  life  itself  playing  with 
death  and  with  the  dead. 

"It  was  so  still  there,  so  very  still,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  earth  itself  had  died  and  we  had 
come  to  see  it  buried.  It  was  so  still  that 
we  forgot  to  talk ; it  was  as  if  we  too  had 
become  a part  of  the  silence. 

"At  last  I sat  down  on  an  iron  seat  where 
the  snow  had  been  brushed  away,  and  Leigh 
came  and  stood  near  me,  looking  off  toward 
the  sea.  I heard  him  talking  to  himself. 
i If  I were  to  die  now,  I might  go  to  heav- 
en/ he  said ; 1 I was  never  so  near  it  before.’ 

‘“Why  do  you  talk  of  dying V I asked 
him ; * there  is  nothing  so  disagreeable.’ 

" Then  he  looked  at  me  in  such  a strange 
way  that  I began  to  tremble,  for  we  had 
never  come  so  near — so  near  to  each  other 
— before.  It  was  the  great  space  around  us, 
the  stillness,  and  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the 
great  white  earth  stretching  away  behind 
us  like  the  whiteness  of  eternity — we  two 
were  alone  in  the  midst  of  it — that  is  what 
brought  us  so  close,  and  I seemed  to  know 
what  he  would  say  before  he  said  it. 


" ‘I  wonder  if  I could  be  like  you/  he  said, 
‘if  I were  to  live  with  you  always.  You 
do  not  kuow  what  it  is  to  be  wicked.’ 

" ‘ Ah ! how  can  that  bet  I am  not  al- 
ways good/ 1 answered  him. 

"Then  lie  laughed.  4 No  I You  do  not 
know  what  the  words  mean,  goodness  and 
wickedness — how  should  you  f You  are  a 
flower  without  perfume ; you  are  a poem, 
not  a woman,  and  I love  you ! Oh  1 how  I 
love  you,  ma  bien-am4e .’ 

"Then  he  held  my  hands  between  both 
his  own,  and  I w ondered  if  perhaps  it  was 
true  that  this  was  love.  But  I felt  myself 
growing  cold  and  miserable,  for  I knew  even 
if  it  were  love,  that  Sir  Leigh  Halstead’s  son 
could  never  marry  me.  There  were  too 
many  things  to  be  considered — himself  first, 
and  then  Sir  Leigh  and  Lady  Halstead,  and, 
if  she  were  alive,  maman . 

" I tried  to  make  all  this  clear  to  him,  but 
he  would  not  listen,  and  at  last  he  went  away 
very  angry.  One,  two  weeks  passed,  and 
yet  I was  not  unhappy,  for  his  letters  were 
full  of  love.  I could  feel  it  beating  in  the 
words  he  wrote,  and  I did  not  look  beyond. 
His  love  was  enough — it  was  intoxication.” 

Ma’m’selle  looked  up  with  a slight  start, 
as  if  she  feared  she  had  confessed  too  much ; 
then,  walking  quickly  across  the  room,  she 
leaned  over  the  great  arm-chair,  playing 
with  the  tassel,  and  speaking  very  rapidly. 

"He  said  nothing  more  of  my  marrying 
him  until  ho  came  again  one  night  to  Barne- 
gat.  You  were  away,  mes  amis , and  the  chil- 
dren asleep  up  stairs.  But  he  said  then  that 
I must  marry  him  at  once — that  night.  I 
admired  his  saying  that  ‘ must/  although  I 
knew  I would  not  obey  him.  He  had  just 
received  a telegram  from  his  father’s  physi- 
cian, saying  that  Sir  Leigh  was  very  ill,  and 
he  was  to  come  home  at  once.  He  swore 
he  would  not  go  back  to  England  unless  I 
went  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  he  looked 
very  handsome  and  resolute  when  he  said 
it,  like  King  Cophetua,  I thought,  when  he 

* ewaro  a royal  oath 
This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen.1 

But  I said  to  him,  ‘ I will  be  your  wife  when 
Sir  Leigh  Halstead  writes  me  with  his  own 
hand  that  I shall  be  welcome  at  Armhurst 
Park.’  Was  it  not  well  saidf  Ah,  but  I 
remembered  Lady  Halstead  too  well.  Did 
she  not  call  me  a horrible  child  f” 

Ma’m’sello  locked  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether, and  her  thin  red  lips  curled  in  a way 
which,  in  one  less  beautiful,  we  should  have 
called  wicked.  Then  she  went  on  speaking 
even  lower  than  usual,  iu  a voice  of  enforced 
quietude  and  intentness : 

“ It  has  come — at  last.  He  was  very  ill, 
Sir  Leigh,  and  every  week  he  grew  worse ; 
but  the  disease  was  slow,  slow  and  danger- 
ous. At  length — no  longer  ago  than  yes- 
terday— a letter  came  from  Leigh,  my  Leigh, 
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saying  that  his  father  was  dead.  He  add- 
ed in  a postscript, 1 Sir  Leigh  Halstead  writes 
you  with  his  own  hand  that  you  will  be  wel- 
come at  Armhurst  Park.*  He  will  come  for 
me  in  May,  and  there  will  be  Florentine  lil- 
ies growing  in  the  garden  when  I reach  En- 
gland.” 

“ So  you  will  be  Lady  Halstead,”  we  say, 
both  together. 

“So  I shall  be  Lady  Halstead,”  echoed 
Ma’m’selle,  quietly  triumphant. 

Kate  rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl’s 
shoulder. 

“ I am  very  glad  for  you,  if  you  are  hap- 
py,” she  said ; “ but  are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  love  this  Leigh  Halstead  ?” 

Ma’m’selle  took  in  her  hands  a scarlet 
flower  which  she  wore  at  her  throat,  looked 
at  it  for  a moment,  and  quietly  pinned  it  in 
its  place  before  speaking. 

“ It  must  be  like  that — every  thing  that 
is  alive,  I mean.  It  must  be  vivid,  it  must 
have  color.  My  life  here,  and  always  in 
America,  has  been  without  it ; and  now — 
do  you  not  like  it  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  we  like  it,”  replies  Kate,  looking 
to  me  for  confirmation  and  support;  “but 
there  is  a — a something  which  perhaps  we 
would  have  liked  better  in  your  lover.  He 
does  not  seem  to  care  much,  at  least  not  par- 
ticularly, for  his  father’s  death.” 

“Yes?”  answers  Ma’m’selle,  musing,  and 
os  if  she  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  “ Per- 
haps that  is  the  way  with  lovers,  that  they 
should  not  care  for — other  things.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is,”  answers  Kate,  dejectedly, 
humbly  confessing  her  own  ignorance  on  the 
subject ; “ I can’t  be  expected  to  know.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  Ma’m’selle.  “ You 
can’t ; but  I — I have  always  wished  to  have 
something  coming  to  me  that  my  life  might 
taste — as  I remember  once  in  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  where  I used  to  go  on  Sundays 
with  the  children,  when  the  warm  air  blew 
over  my  face,  and  the  whole  world  was  alive 
and  warm,  and  the  blood  in  my  veins  seem- 
od  crying  out  for  joy,  then  it  was  as  if — if 
every  thing,  life  itself,  tasted.  I think  Sir 
Leigh  will  make  life  taste.  Yes,  I am  glad 
he  gave  me  the  April  arum  lilies  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Pitti,  and  that  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten. Yes — I think — I love  him.” 

For  a few  weeks  Ma’m’selle’s  affairs  seem- 
ed to  go  on  as  prosperously  as  could  be 
wished. 

Of  course  it  was  wrong,  as  Kate  suggest- 
ed, that  we  should  be  glad  of  the  elder  Sir 
Leigh  Halstead’s  death ; but  then  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  very  convenient  for  Ma’m’selle. 

Ma’m’selle’s  conduct  was  most  exemplary, 
and  we  admired  her  without  reserve.  We 
began  to  feel  that  we  might  not  always  have 
treated  her  with  the  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. Our  doubts  about  her  vanished ; 
they  were  but  smoke  in  the  air,  and  her  good 
fortune  had  blown  them  away.  We  were 


even  more  eager  than  she  for  the  arrival  of 
the  foreign  mail  and  the  latest  news  from 
Armhurst  Park.  Would  Sir  Leigh  really 
wait  until  May,  now  that  he  had  come  into 
possession  t Why  did  he  not  come  for  her 
at  once?  We  wished  her  to  consider  our 
house  her  home,  and  we  hopechthe  wedding 
would  take  place  there. 

In  short,  Ma’m’selle  had  become  a heroine. 
She  was  in  love,  she  was  beloved,  she  was 
an  angel. 

“ How  can  you  be  so  sweet  and  patient 
about  your  lover?”  asked  Kate  one  night,  as 
Ma’m’selle  sat  at  the  window,  bending  over 
some  embroidery,  and  smiling  occasionally 
to  herself. 

“ It  is  not  hard  to  be  patient,”  said  Ma’m’- 
selle, in  her  rapid  way,  dropping  her  work, 
and  looking  out  at  the  window,  “when  one 
is  sure  of  the  end.  I am  sure— quite  sure. 
It  is  not  possible  but  that  every  thing  should 
come  right  and  fortunate  for  me  in  the  end. 
I was  bora  fortunate.  I have  V esprit  exalti” 

“And  you  are  quite  happy,  Ma’m’selle f 
I like  to  have  you  tell  me  so,”  continued 
Kate,  “ because  you  are  so  quiet,  you  say  so 
little  about  it.” 

“I  am  very  well  pleased,”  answered 
Ma’m’selle.  “ Sir  Leigh  is  very  fond  of  me, 
and  his  love  is  like  incense — it  Alls  my  life. 
Is  love  not  the  poetry  of  life  ? and  poetry,  is 
not  that  the  voice  of  Divinity  made  audi- 
ble— the  divineness  of  the  world  caught 
and  imprisoned  and  disclosed  to  us  so  in 
glimpses  ?” 

Ma’m’selle’s  hands  lay  folded  in  her  lap, 
and  she  was  still  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  voice  hushed  into 
a tone  of  awe.  Was  this  our  Ma’m’selle? 
We  thought  of  Murillo’s  Madonna,  and  did 
not  speak.  But  Kate  was  not  to  be  silenced. 

“ You  say  such  strange  things,  Ma’m’selle,” 
she  said,  after  a little  pause,  “ you  quite  take 
away  my  breath.  But,  to  come  back  to  your 
own  affairs,  really  to  your  own  affairs,  I 
wish  you  would  be  more  in  love,  Ma’m’selle— 
really,  tremendously  in  love.  I was  never 
in  love  myself,  except  in  a humdrum  sort  of 
way ; but  I should  like  to  see  the  real  thing 
once — enthusiasms,  ardors,  even  a little  trag- 
edy if  necessary,  but  every  thing  on  a grand 
scale.  I thought  you  were  capable  of  la 
grande  passion , Ma’m’selle.  You  make  me 
feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  disappoint  me.” 

Ma’m’selle  turned  away  from  the  window, 
and  laughed  quietly  to  herself. 

“ That  is  all  very  well  in  some  one  else. 
We  have  a saying  in  France,  * En  amour,  il  y 
a toujours  un  qui  aims  Vautre,’  I am  quite 
willing  to  be  Vautre.  But  madame  thinks  I 
am  not  capable  of  enthusiasm.  She  shall 
see.  My  enthusiasm  is  for  my  father.  He 
is  a great  man,  but  he  is  poor,  and  ho  must 
have  money.  It  is  for  him  I wait.  He  must 
be  conciliated.” 

I “ Your  father  would  not  like  you  to  marry 
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8ir  Leigh  f”  we  question,  Ma’m’selle’s  father 
having  been  quietly  ignored  during  the 
progress  of  her  romance. 

“ No,  he  would  not  exactly — approve.” 

She  took  up  her  work,  and  hid  her  face, 
bending  over  it. 

“What  if  you  can  not  conciliate  him, 
Ma’m’selle  f” 

“ Then  he  is  wise — he  will  submit.” 

The  earth  was  slowly  creeping  out  from 
under  her  covering  of  snow.  The  robins 
would  sing  were  they  here,  we  said,  and  the 
swallows  build  their  nests,  so  full  of  the 
promise  of  spring  were  the  days  that  came 
to  us  late  that  winter,  bringing,  like  annun- 
ciation days,  all  the  intangible  grace  and 
fragrance  of  the  summer. 

“ Does  it  not  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
just  been  born  f”  asked  Ma’m’selle,  coming 
in  on  one  of  those  rare  days  with  her  letters. 

She  threw  open  the  window,  and  sat  be- 
fore it  reading,  while  tbe  wind  rustled  the 
paper,  and  the  warm  moist  earth,  smoking 
in  the  sun  outside,  seemed  to  be  sending  up 
a delicate,  only  half  perceptible,  perfume  of 
the  violets  yet  unborn.  It  was  not  a long 
letter,  and  Ma’m’selle  sighed  as  she  finished 
reading  it. 

Wo  hoped  she  had  received  no  bad  news. 
Would  she  assure  us  that  the  sigh  was  not 
an  unhappy  one  f Was  all  going  on  well  at 
Armhurst  Park  I 

Ma’m’selle  looked  serious,  and  held  out 
the  letter,  but  drew  it  back  again.  “No, 
I will  read  it  myself.  He  writes  me  this: 
4 I am  afraid  I am  going  to  be  ill.  I have 
had  a great  deal  to  do  arranging  matters  at 
home — paying  Victor’s  debts,  the  rascal, 
and  getting  his  commission;  and,  besides 
all  that,  getting  every  thing  in  readiness 
for  you,  ma  bien-aimte.  Mamma  is  very 
anxious,  aud  has  the  doctor  come  every  day. 
After  he  is  gone  she  sits  down  and  contem- 
plates me,  shaking  her  head,  and  saying,  in 
a happy,  discouraging  way  that  she  has, 
“ You  are  so  like  your  father,  and  you  have 
his  very  symptoms.”  It  is  meant  to  be  very 
consoling,  no  doubt,  but  I am  hardly  able  to 
appreciate  it.  I have  not  been  out  for  a 
week;  the  weather  is  thoroughly  detestable 
— almost  American.  Aud  now  they  say  I 
must  not  write  any  more,  not  even  to  yon. 
Is  it  not  ridiculous  t But  you  are  not  to  be 
anxious  about  me,  cherie;  remember,  you 
are  not  to  worry,  and  you  are  not  to  forget 
that  I love  you.  You  are  so  young,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  exquisite ! I kiss  my  hands  to  you ; 
I love  you.  You  are  as  perfect  as  the  lilies 
I gave  yon  in  Florence.  Do  you  remember  f 
Did  I not  kiss  your  hair  that  day  T It  was 
so  bright!  I remember  now  how  bright  it 
was.  I kiss  it  again ; I love  you.  You  are 
not  to  be  alarmed.  Already  I am  better.’  ” 

“Oh,  I am  so  sorry!”  exclaimed  Kate. 

Do  you  think  he  is  really  ill  T” 


Ma’m’selle  folded  her  letter  and  replaced 
it  in  the  envelope. 

“He  is  very  ill.  I am  sure  that  he  is 
very  ill.  He  tries  to  mako  it  better  than  it 
is,  but  I am  not  to  be  alarmed.  You  notice 
that  he  says  that.” 

Ma’m’selle  brushed  the  hair  back  from 
her  face,  and  put  her  hands  to  her  temples. 

“ No,  I will  not  be  alarmed,”  she  said,  aft- 
er a pause.  “I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that 
nothing  unfortunate  can  happen  to — me.” 

She  began  very  bravely,  but  at  the  last 
her  voice  died  away  in  a sob.  She  checked 
herself  and  left  the  room. 

After  this  Ma’m’solle’s  letters  arrived  only 
at  irregular  intervals,  but  she  made  no  com- 
plaints. There  was  one  saying,  “I  am  no 
better,  but  indeed  I am  no  worse ;”  then  an- 
other telling  her  that  the  weather  was  still 
wretched  and  unendurable,  and  that  he 
could  not  get  out,  but  that  he  waited  in  per- 
fect confidence  for  the  warm  days  of  April; 
and  after  that  there  was  a long  ominous  si- 
lence. Still  Ma’m’selle  did  not  give  up. 

Her  face  grew  a little  paler  and  her  man- 
ner a little  more  quiet,  but  that  was  all. 
She  would  not  talk  of  her  lover,  she  begged 
only  to  be  left  alone,  she  was  sure  every 
thing  would  come  out  right,  and  she  was 
not  to  worry.  She  would  smile  sadly  as  she 
said  it,  and  go  about  her  lessons  with  the 
children.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  sweet, 
sad  patience  of  her  face. 

At  last,  one  day  late  in  February,  we  saw 
her  coming  from  the  post-office,  and  before 
she  reached  the  house  we  were  assured  from 
her  manner  that  she  had  received  no  letters. 
At  the  gate  she  stopped,  looking  about  her 
in  an  absent-minded  manner,  as  if  she  did 
not  wish  to  come  in. 

While  she  stood  there,  listless  and  pre- 
occupied, some  one  came  up  to  her,  spoke  a 
few  words,  and  put  into  her  hands  a yellow 
envelope. 

“Is  it  a telegram T”  whispered  Kate,  un- 
der her  breath. 

Ma’m’selle  opened  it,  just  glanced  at  it, 
and  then  let  it  drop  from  her  fingers.  She 
looked  at  it  again  where  it  lay  on  the  ground ; 
then  hurriedly  picking  it  up,  she  crushed  it 
in  her  hands,  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Was 
Ma’m’selle  to  be  unfortunate,  then,  after  all  t 
We  did  not  dare  to  give  expression  to  our 
fears,  but  went  up  to  Ma’m’selle’s  room 
dreading  to  hear  the  worst. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down,  her  arms 
hanging  by  her  side,  neither  crying  nor 
moaning,  but  opening  and  closing  her  hands 
with  a fierce  intensity  of  expression  that 
seemed  to  reveal  every  thing  we  feared. 
She  looked  up  with  hard,  cold  eyes,  but  did 
not  speak. 

“ My  poor  child,  what  has  happened  f what 
is  itf”  cried  Kate,  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
and  stroking  it  gently  with  her  own. 
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Ma’m’selle  did  not  answer. 

“Oh,  if  she  would  only  speak!  This  si- 
lence is  terrible !”  groaned  Kate,  in  despair. 

Ma’m’selle  looked  at  her  as  if  she  hardly 
understood  what  she  was  saying,  and  then, 
with  a hard,  worn  smile  on  her  face,  she 
whispered,  in  a voice  so  low,  so  intense  and 
pathetic,  it  would  have  drawn  tears  from  a 
heart  of  stone, 

“ He — my  Leigh — i6 — dead.” 

“ My  poor  child ! my  poor  child !”  was  all 
one  could  say. 

Ma’m’selle  still  looked  at  us  with  the  same 
strange  expression  of  forced  calmness  on  her 
face. 

“Ah!”  she  said,  pitifully,  “I  am  afraid  I 
am  capable  of  la  grande  passion .” 

Then  her  voice  failed  her.  The  intensity, 
the  perfect  quietude,  of  her  long  self-control 
had  exhausted  all  her  energies.  She  tottered 
for  a moment,  reaching  out  her  hauds  in  a 
blind,  hopeless  way,  and  fell  back  on  the 
sofa  as  pale  and  lifeless  as  a piece  of  deli- 
cately carved  marble.  We  were  at  her  side 
in  a moment,  bathing  her  temples  and  chaf- 
ing her  hands. 

“ It  seems  cruel,”  sobbed  Kate,  her  voice 
choking  with  tears,  “to  try  to  bring  her 
back  to  consciousness  again.  And  I thought 
she  was  not  in  love.  Poor  hurt  child !” 

Ma’m’selle  moved  uneasily  as  the  cold  wa- 
ter touched  her  face,  and  put  out  her  hands 
feebly,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  catch  hold 
of  something,  but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes. 

“ It  is  so  cold  here !”  she  murmured,  shiv- 
ering ; and  then  she  laughed  in  that  wild, 
hopeless  way  so  much  more  terrible  to  hear 
than  sobs  or  cries.  We  could  not  quiet  her. 
“ Ah,  I did  not  think  I should  drown  so  easi- 
ly,” she  went  on,  smiling  to  herself.  “ It  is 
pleasant  here,  pleasant  and  cool  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  only  I can  see  your  face — 
yours,  Leigh — through  the  water.”  She  put 
up  her  hand  with  a caressing  motion,  and 
beckoned  with  one  finger.  “ Will  you  not 
come  down  too  and  be  drowned  T”  she  said. 
“ It  is  so  sweet  to  be  dead ; but  yon  are  not 
dead.  What  is  it  you  say  ? Ah,  yes,  they 
will  not  understand — No,  don’t  whisper  it, 
the  waves  make  such  a noise  I can  not  hear. 
Yon  say  May  has  come,  and  the  roses  are  in 
bloom.  I was  the  queen  rose  once;  you 
know  it — we  know  it.  Ha!  ha!  No  one 
knows  what  I am  now.  Hush ! I will  tell 
you.  See  here,  the  sea-weed  is  around  my 
neck ! No,  it  is  the  opals — they  are  chok- 
ing me.  Take  them  away  quick — quick,  I 
say ! She  is  coming — your  mother — Ah ! 
that  is  well.  Did  you  kiss  me  then  ? I shall 
sleep  now.  I was  a mermaid  only  a moment 
ago,  but  your  kiss  fell  through  the  water.” 

Ma’m’selle  smiled  as  Bweetly  as  an  infant, 
and  Kate  looked  up  at  me  w ith  an  expres- 
sion of  relief.  If  she  could  only  sleep,  we 
felt  as  if  there  might  be  some  hope  for  her ; 
but  this  hysterical  passion  was  so  unlike 


every  thing  we  knew  of  Ma’m’selle  that  we 
trembled  for  the  result.  Her  voice,  even,  was 
no  longer  the  one  to  which  we  had  long  been 
accustomed ; while  she  talked  and  laughed 
it  rose  high  and  shrill,  and  then  sank,  all 
at  once,  into  a hoarse  whisper.  Her  mind 
seemed  drifting  helplessly  into  darkness  and 
chaos. 

“ We  must  have  a physician,”  I whispered 
to  Kate,  as  we  bent  over  the  sufferer. 

Ma’m’selle  turned  in  her  sleep.  Had  she 
heard  me  f She  opened  her  eyes  with  an 
expression  as  sane  as  ever,  but  the  change 
in  them  was  something  startling.  An  inde- 
finable expression  of  old  age  had  crept  into 
them ; all  their  youthfulness  seemed  to  have 
been  blotted  out  in  a moment.  She  rose 
from  the  sofa  with  her  old  air  of  quiet  self- 
possession,  but  there  was  something  new 
and  indescribably  touching  in  it.  It  was 
the  quiet  of  exhaustion.  Her  face  looked 
haggard  and  worn,  and  her  manner  was  that 
of  one  who  had  outlived  heroelf,  and  who 
waited  with  a patient  despair  for  the  end 
of  all  things. 

“I  am  afraid  I have  been  a trouble  to 
you,”  she  said,  in  her#  old  quiet  voice,  not 
rapid  now,  but  measured  and  hollow,  as  if 
the  life  of  it  had  gone  out.  “ Please  do  not 
remember  it  if — if  I have  not  been  quite 
myself.  Every  thing  shall  go  on  as  usual. 
Now,  if  you  will  leave  me  alone,  please — 
you  are  very  good,  very  kind,  but  if  you 
please — ” 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  her  or  to  offer 
words  of  sympathy.  There  was  something 
appalling  in  her  placid  serenity.  Had  she 
indeed  risen  above  grief  through  some  mys- 
terious process  of  which  wre  were  ignorant  f 
Silent  and  humbled,  wo  crept  away. 

The  next  morning  Kate  prepared  Ma’rn’- 
selle’s  breakfast  herself,  and  carried  it  up 
stairs,  but  receiving  no  answer  to  her  tap 
on  the  door,  she  came  back  for  me.  The 
silence  terrified  her.  Ma’m’selle  must  be 
sick,  or  worse.  Would  I open  the  door  t 

We  went  in  together,  but  there  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  Kate  gave  a frightened 
little  cry,  and  covered  her  month  with  her 
hands.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
stared  helplessly  at  the  chairs  and  tables,  as 
if  expecting  them  to  Bolve  the  mystery. 

“It  is  ridiculous,”  said  Kate,  after  a brief 
silence;  “but  I feel  as  if  she  might  have 
fallen  out  of  the  window,  and  it  is  so  high 
there.  Would  you  dare  look  t” 

I went  to  the  window,  but  there  was  no 
need  of  opening  it.  Against  the  sill  was 
pinned  a neatly  folded  note,  delicately  per- 
fumed, and  addressed  in  Ma’m’selle’s  peculiar 
handwriting.  We  read  it  together. 

“ Pardon  me/’  ran  the  note,  “ that  I leave  yon  bo 
abruptly.  I have  the  great  happiness  of  announcing 
to  yon  an  engagement  which  promises  groat  success. 
I trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  pardon 
! me.  Perhaps  I should  tell  you,  for  I owe  you  much 
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kindness,  that  1 have  been  playing  before  yon,  and  | 
that  I now  go  to  appear  before  the  public.  It  was 
quite  necessary  that  I should  have  rehearsals,  and  you 
were  tins  audience  par faite.  You  should  have  seen  your 
own  faces ; your  manner  was  in  itself  an  inspiration. 
As  for  Leigh  Halstead,  he  is  a myth,  the  hero  of  my 
little  drama,  and  that  is  all.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
weep  now,  but,  indeed,  l thank  you  for  your  tears. 
You  could  have  given  me  no  praise  that  would  have 
been  a finer  tribute  to  my  talents.  You  will  also  be 
glad  to  know,  perhaps,  that  I have  found  wamon. 
She  is  quite  satisfied  with  me  and  my  accomplish- 
ments. We  shall  appear  together  in  Paris  at  La  Fran- 
Caiee,  I am  sore  of  success,  for  I was  born  fortunate. 

1 have  Pceprit  exalte.  My  father?— he  is  wise,  and  he 
submits.  Votbk  Ma’m'bkllie.” 

We  looked  at  each  other.  Our  thoughts 
lay  too  deep  for  words  or  tears.  We  disap- 
proved of  Ma’m’selle. 


TOM  MOORE  IN  AMERICA. 

I WAS  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1853,  where  I met  the  late 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  the  prolific  English  au- 
thor, who  was  then  the  British  consul  at 
that  port.  Mr.  James  kindly  invited  me  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  his  official  residence, 
a plain,  old-fashioned  mansion  on  Main 
Street,  a drawing  of  which  I made  on  New-  j 
Year's  Day  twelve  years  afterward.  I spent 
a morning  most  delightfully  with  the  nov-  j 
elist  and  his  interesting  family.  He  was 
then  a little  past  fifty  years  of  age,  stout ' 
built  in  person,  his  hair  and  beard  slightly  j 
whitened  by  time,  and  in  every  aspect  he 
bore  the  outward  promises  of  a robust  old  j 
age ; but  only  seven  years  afterward  he  died 
at  Venice,  Italy. 

Mr.  James  Boemcd  to  be  a sincere  admirer 
of  our  political  system.  He  spoke  gener- 
ously of  the  people  he  had  come  to  live 
among  two  or  three  years  before,  and  sharp- 
ly in  condemnation  of  those  of  liis  country- 
men w ho  had  disparaged  the  Americans  in 
flippant  criticisms  of  men  and  manners  here. 
“ It  was  an  American,”  he  said  (Washington 
Irving),  “ who  gave  me  such  encouragement 
that,  when  I was  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  I wrote  and  put  forth  my  Life  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince , the  first  work  that  appear- 
ed with  my  name.”  Mr.  Irving  was  then  in 
London,  and  had  just  secured  a publisher 
for  his  Sketch-Book. 

“ I have  often  wondered,”  continued  Mr. 
James,  “ how  Tom  Moore,  so  good  and  gen- 
erous a fellow  as  he  always  seemed  to  be, 
could  have  written  from  this  country  such 
slanderous  letters  about  the  Americans  to 
his  mother,  and  almost  vindictive  poetic 
epistles  to  his  friends.  But  he  was  very 
young  then,  only  four  or  five  and  twenty,” 
added  Mr.  James,  apologetically.  “And  it 
was  in  this  very  house,  and  in  this  room,  that 
Moore  wrote  one  of  the  finest  of  his  earlier 
poems,  called  ‘The  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp.’  He  was  staying  with  my  ancient 
predecessor  in  office,  Colonel  Hamilton,  who 


was  British  consul  at  Norfolk  so  early  as 
1803,  and  who  occupied  this  house  then  and 
four  years  afterward,  when  the  unfortunate 
affair  between  the  Leopard  aud  the  Chesa- 
j peake  occurred.  So  exasperated  were  the 
people  here  on  that  account  that,  I have 
been  told,  a mob  trailed  the  British  flag  in 
the  dust  before  the  consulate ; and  but  for 
the  genuine  respect  felt  for  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton by  all  classes,  he  would  have  suffered 
personal  insult.  This,  Sir,  makes  my  house 
a historic  relic ; and  it  is  also  a sort  of  aban- 
doned temple  of  the  Muses,  since  here  Tom 
Moore  wrote  poetry,  and  sang  some  of  his 
beautiful  songs  set  to  sweetest  melody  by 
himself,  accompanied  by  the  spinet.” 

Had  Mr.  James  then  known  some  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Moore's  brief 
visit  iu  our  country,  he  ^rould  not  have 
“ wondered”  at  the  poet's  bitterness,  albeit 
without  cause. 

Thomas  Moore  (or  Tom  Moore,  aB  he  was 
usually  called)  was  small  in  stature  and  al- 
most girlish  in  appearance  w hen  he  came  to 
the  Uuited  States  iu  1804.  He  had  been  a 
“show  child” — attractive  and  noteworthy 
almost  from  babyhood.  He  was  a clever 
rhymer  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  at 
j twenty  he  had  earned  fame  as  a poet,  and 
was  “ patronized”  and  flattered  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  King  George  the  Fourth. 
His  face  was  small  aud  intellectual  in  ex- 
pression, sweet  and  gentle.  His  eyes  were 
dark  and  brilliaut ; his  mouth  was  delicate- 
ly cut  and  full-lipped ; his  nose  was  slightly 
upturned,  giving  an  expression  of  fun  to  his 
face ; his  complexion  was  fair  and  somewhat 
ruddy ; his  hair  was  a rich  dark  brown,  and 
curled  all  over  his  bead ; his  forehead  was 
broad  and  strongly  marked ; and  bis  voice, 
not  powerful,  was  exquisitely  sweet,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  singing. 

Such  is  a description  of  Moore’s  personal 
appearance  at  the  time  of  his  visit  here, 

which  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  M r,  an 

elderly  lady  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  al- 
most thirty  years  ago.  She  was  a gay  young 
girl  in  her  “teens”  when,  on  a warm  June 
evening,  she  met  the  poet  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  heard  him  sing,  and  received  from 
his  hand  a copy  of  the  following  sonnet  “To 
the  Fire-Fly:” 

“This  morning,  when  the  earth  and  sky 
Were  burning  with  the  blush  of  spring, 

I saw  thee  not,  thou  humble  fly. 

Nor  thought  upon  thy  gleaming  wing. 

“ But  now  the  skies  have  lost  their  hoe. 

And  sunny  lights  no  longer  play, 

I see  thee,  and  I bless  thee,  too, 

For  sparkling  o’er  the  dreary  way. 

“ 0 let  me  hope  that  tlins  for  me. 

When  life  and  love  shall  lose  their  bloom, 
Some  milder  joys  may  come,  like  thee, 

To  light  if  not  to  worm  the  gloom  J” 

This  sonnet  was  composed  during  Moore’s 
night  ride  between  Richmond  and  Freder- 
icksburg, in  a stage-coach,  with  a Quaker 
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and  his  daughter.  In  a rollicking  poetic 
epistle  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend 4<  George 

M , Esq.,”  from  Fredericksburg,  on  the  2d 

of  June,  1804,  he  thus  refers  to  this  sonnet : 

44  And  now,  as  through  the  gloom  so  dark 
The  fl re-flies  scattered  many  a spark, 

To  one  that  glittered  on  the  Quaker’s  bonnet 
I wrote  a sonnet” 

Mrs.  M r kindly  allowed  me  to  trace  a 

fac-simile  of  the  closing  verse  of  the  sonnet, 
with  Moore’s  signature. 

By  the  influence  of  his  royal  friend,  Moore 
was  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  at  Bermuda,  and  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  early  in  1804.  The  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  for  his  destination  touch- 
ed at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  late  in  1603,  and 
remained  there  some  time,  when  the  poet 
was  the  guest  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  44  whose 
house,”  he  wrote,  44  is  the  very  temple  of 
hospitality.”  From  Norfolk  he  proceeded 
to  his  post  of  duty ; but  finding  the  service 
distasteful  to  him,  he  left  the  business  in 
the  bauds  of  a deputy,  and  sailed  for  New 
York.  He  afterward  made  a flying  tour 
through  portions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  poet  had  scarcely  viewed  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  or  made  the  acquaintance  of  a sin- 
gle family  there,  when  he  wrote  a complain- 
ing letter  to  his  mother  and  a poetical  epis- 
tle to  a young  lady,  lamenting  in  the  latter 
the  fading,  in  the  light  of  experience,  of  the 
beautiful  vision  found  in  books, 

“ Which  oft  In  boyhood’s  witching  time 
Had  wrapt  him  to  this  wondrous  dime.” 

Moore  had  for  fellow-passengera  across 
the  ocean  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry.  The  former 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington  city,  the  ac- 
credited British  minister.  His  wife  was  one 
of  those  proud,  conceited,  censorious,  and 
generally  disagreeable  women  who  demand 
constant  adoration  and  obsequiousness,  feel 
insulted  by  every  apparent  neglect  to  honor 
their  pretensions,  and  see  little  to  praise  and 
much  to  condemn  in  others.  She  flattered 
the  vain  young  poet  to  his  heart’s  content, 
and,  inspired  by  her  opinions  and  her  preju- 
dices, he  saw  through  her  eyes,  and  limned 
with  his  pen  false  pictures  of  society  here. 
Writing  to  his  mother  (November  7,  1803), 
after  he  had  been  only  two  days  in  Norfolk, 
he  ignorantly  alluded  to  that  city  as  44  the 
capital  of  Virginia,”  and  said : 44  This.Norfolk 
is  a most  strange  place : nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  but  dogs  and  negroes;  and 
the  few  ladies  that  pass  for  white  are,  to  be 
sure,  the  most  unlovely  pieces  of  crockery  I 

ever  set  my  eyes  upon Poor  Mrs.  Merry 

has  been  as  ill-treated  by  the  mosquitoes  as 
she  has  been  by  every  one  else.  They  have 
bit  her  into  a fever.”  Norfolk  had  been 
quite  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  at  that 
time  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  just  ceased  its  ravages. 


The  poet  rode  out  to  the  Dismal  Swamp 
with  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  penetrated  its 
dark  recesses  to  Drummond’s  Pond,  in  its 
centre,  and  he  became  much  interested  in  a 
popular  story  about  a young  man  who  was 
made  insane  by  the  death  of  a girl  whom  he 
loved.  The  youth  insisted  that  she  was  not 
dead,  but  had  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp ; 
and  he  went  thither  in  search  of  her,  and 
never  returned.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
perished  in  the  morasses.  The  touching 
story  excited  the  imagination  of  Moore,  and 
at  the  consulate  he  wrote  the  poem  already 
alluded  to,  the  lover  saying : 

“ 1 They  made  her  a grave  too  cold  and  damp 
For  a soul  so  warm  and  true ; 

And  she’s  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a flre-fly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

44 4 And  her  flre-fly  lamp  I soon  shall  see, 

And  her  paddle  I soon  shall  hear; 

Long  and  loving  oar  life  shall  be, 

And  I’ll  hide  the  maid  in  a cypress-tree 
When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near.1 

44  Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds— 

His  path  was  ragged  and  sore— 

Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds. 

Through  many  a fen  where  the  serpent  feeds. 

And  man  never  trod  before, 

44  And  when  on  the  earth  he  Mink  to  sleep, 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew, 

He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 
The  flesh  with  blistoring  dew. 

44  And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirred  the  brake, 

And  the  bopper-anake  breathed  in  his  ear, 

Till  he,  starting,  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 

4 Oh,  when  shall  I see  the  dusky  lake, 

And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear?’ 

41  He  saw  the  lake,  and  a meteor  bright 
Quick  over  its  surface  played— 

4 Welcome,’  he  said,  ‘ my  dear  one's  light!’ 

And  the  dim  shore  echoed  for  many  a night 
The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid. 

11  Till  he  hollowed  a boat  of  the  birchen  bark, 
Which  carried  him  off  from  shore; 

Far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark. 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 

And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

44  But  oft  from  the  Indian  hunter’s  camp 
This  lover  and  maid  so  true, 

Are  seen,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp. 

To  cross  the  lake  by  a fire-fly  lamp, 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe.” 

Moore  sailed  from  Bermuda  at  tbe  middle 
of  April  (1804)  in  the  frigate  Boston,  which, 
after  a short  cruise,  went  to  New  York,  where 
the  poet  remained  a week.  The  only  things 
that  particularly  awakened  his  attention  in 
that  cifcj",  he  said,  were  a sight  of  Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  a slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  Madame  Bonaparte,  the  charm- 
ing daughter  of  Mr.  Patterson,  a wealthy 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  had  married  the 
youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  the  year  be- 
fore, when  she  was  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  her  age.  That  beautiful  but  uu fortunate 
woman  is  yet  living  in  Baltimore,  a cruelly 
deserted  wife  for  more  than  seventy  years; 
and  now,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  she  shows 
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lingering  traces  of  that  radiant  beanty  which 
distinguished  her  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

The  poet  Bailed  again  in  the  Boston  for  Nor- 
folk, from  which  place  he  journeyed  north- 
ward through  Virginia,  by  way  of  Will- 
iamsburg, Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg,  to 
Washington  city,  which  had  been  created 
the  seat  of  the  national  government  a few 
years  before.  That  journey,  made  in  the 
uncouth  stage-coach  of  the  time,  famished 
a theme  for  a ridiculous  medley  of  prose  and 
doggerel  verse  in  the  form  of  the  epistle  al- 
luded to,  which  Moore  wrote  at  Fredericks- 
burg to  a friend,  beginning : 

41  Dear  George,  though  every  boue  is  aching, 

After  the  shaking 

I’ve  had  this  week  over  rats  and  ridges, 

And  bridges 

Made  of  a few  uneasy  planks, 

In  open  ranks. 

Like  old  women's  teeth,  all  loosely  thrown 

Over  rivers  of  mad,  whose  names  alone 

Would  make  the  knees  of  stoutest  man  knock— 
Rappahannock, 

Occoqaan— the  heavens  may  harbor  us! 

Who  ever  heard  of  names  so  barbarous? 

Worse  than  M *a  Latin, 

Or  the  smooth  codicil 

To  a witch's  will,  where  she  brings  her  cat  in! 

I treat  my  goddess  ill 

(My  Muse,  I mean)  to  make  her  speak  ’em ; 

Like  the  Verbum  Qrsecum, 

Spermagorniolckitholakanopolidcs, 

Words  that  are  only  to  be  said  upon  holidays, 
When  one  has  nothing  else  to  do.” 

Iu  the  prose  part  of  his  epistle  the  poet 
gives  a graphic  description  of  his  ride  over 
the  Virginia  roads,  and  especially  of  the 
bridges,  and  says:  “ Mahomet  (os  Sale  tells 
us)  was  at  some  pains  to  imagine  a pre- 
carious kind  of  bridge  for  the  entrance  of 
paradise,  iu  order  to  enhance  the  pleasures 
of  arrival.  A Virginian  bridge,  I think,  would 
have  answered  his  purpose  completely.” 

Moore  arrived  in  Washington  city  early  in 
June,  1804,  and  for  a week  was  the  guest  of 
his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry.  Then  some 
circumstance  occurred  that  irritated  his  fool- 
ish pride  and  egotism,  and  powerfully  stirred 
the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Merry.  That  lady  had 
been  almost  insulted,  in  her  estimation,  be- 
fore Moore’s  arrival,  and  hastened  to  lay  her 
grievances  before  him.  President  Jefferson 
hod  invited  the  British  minister  and  his 
spouse  to  dine  at  the  u White  House.”  When 
dinner  was  announced,  Mr.  Jefferson  happen- 
ed to  be  standing  by  and  talking  with  Mrs. 
Madison,  the  accomplished  wife  of  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  some  distance  from  Mrs. 
Merry,  and  he  accompanied  the  former  to 
the  table.  What  right  had  the  President 
of  the  young  United  States  to  give  precedence 
to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  ministers  over  the 
spouse  of  a representative  of  old  England  ? 
It  was  monstrous,  and  little  Tom  Moore  said 
so  in  a letter  to  bis  mother  which  he  wrote 
in  Baltimore  on  the  13th  of  J one.  “ I stopped 
at  Washington,”  he  wrote,  “ with  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Merry  for  near  a week ; they  have  been 
treated  with  the  most  pointed  incivility  by 
the  present  democratic  President,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson ; and  it  is  only  the  precarious  situa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  which  could  possibly 
induce  it  to  overlook  such  indecent,  though 
at  the  same  time  petty,  hostility.” 

Mrs.  Merry’s  husband  was  worked  into  a 
sort  of  Pickwickian  fury  by  his  offended 
wife,  and  made  a great  stir  about  it.  So 
also  did  the  Federalists ; and  the  matter  at 
length  assumed  such  a shape  that  Secretary 
Madison  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  (who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  King  as  minister  to  England), 
giving  him  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  it  ap- 
peared possible  that  the  American  embas- 
sador might  be  called  upon  by  the  British 
government  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
“ pointed  incivility”  writh  which  the  wife 
of  England’s  representative  had  been  afflict- 
ed. A friendly  British  under-secretary  had 
already  informed  Mr.  Monroe  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  intimated  that  he  would  proba- 
bly hear  about  it  officially.  That  informa- 
tion was  fun  for  the  grave  Monroe,  for  the 
thing  was  so  absurd ; besides,  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent counter-charge  of  " pointed  incivili- 
ty” to  make,  for  only  a short  time  before, 
the  wife  of  an  English  under-secretary  had 
been  accorded  precedence  over  Mrs.  Monroe 
under  similar  circumstances.  Full  of  un- 
wonted merriment,  he  hinted  his  “ line  of 
defense”  to  his  informant.  The  ludicrous 
u tempest  in  a tea-pot”  suddenly  subsided, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  it. 

But  the  Merrys  persisted  in  being  mortal- 
ly offended.  Mrs.  Merry  refused  to  shed  the 
light  of  her  countenance  at  the  Presidential 
mansion,  and  her  husband  never  appeared 
there  except  on  official  business.  When  the 
storm  seemed  to  be  spent,  and  clear  sky  ap- 
peared, the  good-natured  President  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  irate  minister  and  his  wife 
from  the  awkward  dilemma  in  which  her 
folly  had  placed  them.  Through  one  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  Mr.  Jefferson  inquired 
whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  would  accept 
an  invitation  to  a family  dinner.  Mr.  Merry 
gave  an  affirmative  answer,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son sent  au  invitation  written  with  his  own 
hand.  But  Mrs.  Merry  evidently  interposed 
her  veto.  Her  husband  replied  to  the  Pres- 
ident’s friendly  note  by  formally  addressing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  know  whether  ho 
was  invited  in  his  private  or  official  capaci- 
ty ; if  in  the  one,  he  must  first  obtain  the 
permission  of  his  sovereign ; if  in  the  other, 
he  must  first  have  assurance  that  he  would 
be  treated  in  a manner  as  became  his  ex- 
alted position.  Mr.  Madison  replied : “ The 
President  instructs  me  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merry  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  they 
please  in  a matter  of  such  small  moment.” 
So  the  correspondence  ended. 

Tom  Moore  now  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  little  poet,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
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Washington , had  his  own  little  grievance  to 
complain  of.  Mr.  Merry,  as  in  duty  bound, 
presented  him  to  the  President  as  a distin- 
guished citizen  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  scarcely  heard  of  him,  for  his  fame 
had  not  yet  stirred  the  admiration  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  President  had  a habit  of 
casting  a cold  first  look  at  a stranger;  and 
on  this  occasion,  standing  erect,  six  feet  two 
inches  and  a half,  he  gazed  for  a moment  si- 
lently down  upon  the  perfumed  five-foot  poet, 
spoke  a word  or  two  to  him,  and  having  oth- 
er and  more  important  engagements,  gave 
the  pretty  young  stranger  no  further  atten- 
tion. The  vanity  of  Moore  was  severely 
wounded,  and  he  hastened  to  dear  Mrs.  Merry 
with  his  sad  tale  of  “ pointed  incivility”  on 
the  part  of  the  “ democratic  President,”  and 
she  honored  him  with  her  warmest  sympa- 
thy. He  resolved  that  the  upstart  republic 
of  the  West  should  feel  the  weight  of  his 
displeasure.  Two  or  three  days  afterward 
he  shook  the  dust  of  the  national  capital 
from  his  feet,  and  halting  at  Baltimore,  sat 
down  and  wrote  os  follows  to  his  mother  on 
the  13th  of  June : 

“I  have  passed  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock, 
the  Occoqaan,  the  Potapslo  [Patapsco],  and  many  oth- 
er rivers  with  names  as  barbarous  as  the  inhabitants. 
Every  step  I take  not  only  reconciles  but  endears  to 
me  not  only  the  excellences,  but  even  the  errors,  of  Old 
England.  Such  a rood  as  I have  come ! and  in  such  a 
conveyance  I The  mail  takes  twelve  passengers,  which 
generally  consist  of  squalling  children,  stinking  ne- 
groes, and  republicans  smoking  cigars.  How  often  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  emblem- 
atical of  the  government  of  this  country  than  its  stages , 
filled  with  a motley  mixture  of  * hail-fellows  well  met,’ 
driving  through  mud  and  filth,  which  bespatters  them 
as  they  raise  it,  and  risking  an  upset  at  every  step  1 
God  comfort  their  capacities  1 As  soon  as  I am  away 
from  them,  both  the  stages  and  the  government  may 
have  the  same  fate,  for  what  I care.” 

While  his  anger  was  yet  hot,  Moore  had 
written  a poetic  epistle  at  Washington  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  the  inspiration  of  which 
was  derived  from  the  coarse  and  often  in- 
decent ribaldry  of  the  political  writings  of 
“Peter  Porcupine”  (William Cobbett),  an  En- 
glishman. After  referring  in  general  terms 
to  “ the  selfish  motives  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can demagogues,”  and  to  Washington  as  one 

11  Who  lost  the  rebel’s  in  the  hero’s  name, 

And  stept  o’er  prostrate  royalty  to  fame ; 

Beneath  whose  sword  Columbia's  patriot  train 
Cast  olf  their  monarch  that  the  mob  might  reign,” 

he  fell  upon  Jefferson  most  savagely  in  innu- 
endo, and  in  these  words : 

44  Now  turn  thine  eye  where  faint  the  moonlight  falls 
On  yonder  dome,  and  In  those  princely  halls, 

If  tbon  canst  hate  as,  oh  1 that  soul  must  hate 
Which  loves  the  virtuous  and  reveres  the  great ; 

If  thou  canst  loathe  and  execrate  with  me 
The  Gallic  garbage  of  philosophy, 

That  nauseous  slaver  of  these  frantic  times 
With  which  false  Liberty  dilutes  her  crimes; 

If  thou  hast  got  within  thy  free-born  breast 
One  pulse  that  beats  more  proudly  than  the  rest 
With  honest  scorn  for  that  inglorlons  soul 
Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a mob’s  control. 


Which  coarts  the  rabble’s  smile,  the  rabble’s  nod, 
And  makes,  like  Egypt,  every  beast  its  god ! 
There,  in  those  walls—  But,  burning  tongue,  for- 
bear! 

Rank  must  be  reverenced,  even  the  rank  that’s  there ; 
So  here  I pause.  And  now,  my  Hume,  we  part; 
But,  oh ! full  oft,  in  magic  dreams  of  heart. 

Thus  let  ub  meet,  and  mingle  converse  dear 
By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  Potomac  here  1 
O’er  lake  and  marsh,  through  fevers  and  through 
fogs, 

’Midst  bears  and  Yankees,  democrats  and  frogs. 
Thy  foot  shall  follow  me,  thy  heart  and  eyes 
With  me  shall  wander,  and  with  me  despise !” 

The  Epistles,  Odes,  et  cetera,  written  by 
Moore  while  he  was  in  America,  were  publish- 
ed in  1806,  with  notes.  In  one  of  the  poems, 
and  in  a note,  Moore  pointedly  alluded  to  a 
scandalous  report  concerning  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
private  character,  to  which  his  political  ene- 
mies had  given  currency.  A copy  of  these  po- 
ems was  placed  in  the  hands  of  W.  A.  Burwell, 
a member  of  Congress,  who  was  an  intimate 
personal  frieud  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  the 
President’s  daughter.  The  gross  insults  of- 
fered to  her  father  by  a man  who  hod  been 
introduced  into  society  here,  and  was  caress- 
ed by  the  British  minister  and  his  wife, 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  “ gentle  Martha” — 
one  whom  John  Randolph,  the  cynic,  pro- 
nounced “ the  sweetest  woman  in  America” 
— and  she  and  Burwell  agreed  that  it  would 
he  proper  ito  lay  the  subject  before  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. He  was  then  at  his  home  at  Monti- 
cello.  The  indignant  friends  had  “talked 
themselves  into  a towering  passion,”  says 
Jefferson’s  biographer  (the  late  Mr.  Randall). 
They  went  into  the  library,  where  the  victim 
sat  calmly  reading.  Bnrwell  pointed  ont  the 
offensive  words,  when  Jefferson,  looking  first 
at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  whose  angry 
looks  betrayed  their  feelings,  broke  into  a 
clear,  load  laugh,  which  was  instantly  con- 
tagions. The  cloud  passed  from  the  brow 
of  Martha,  and  Bhe  and  BurweU  joined  in 
the  merriment.  . 

Several  years  afterward  Moore’s  Irish  Mel- 
odies appeared.  When  a copy  of  the  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson  by 
his  granddaughter,  the  statesman,  then  re- 
tired from  public  life,  exclaimed,  “ Why,  this 
is  the  little  man  who  satirized  me  so !”  He 
read  the  poems  with  real  delight  Some  of 
the  songs  became  great  favorites  with  him, 
and  his  biographer  says  that  “ the  last  page 
which  Mr.  Jefferson’s  dying  hand  traced — 
his  farewell  to  his  daughter — contained  a 
quotation  of  several  lines  from  the  one  com- 
mencing, ‘It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment 
shed.”’ 

In  Philadelphia  Moore  met  with  more  con- 
genial spirits  among  the  Federalists.  His 
lampoons  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  most  of  which 
were  too  gross  for  publication,  delighted  the 
President’s  political  enemies,  and  the  yonng 
poet  was  greatly  caressed.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  into  the  literary 
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circle  of  which  Joseph  Dennie,  the  editor 
of  the  Portfolio , was  the  centre.  “My  re- 
ception at  Philadelphia/’  Moore  wrote  to 
his  mother,  “ was  extremely  flattering ; and 
it  is  the  only  place  in  America  which  can 
boast  any  literary  society,  and  my  name  had 
prepossessed  them  more  strongly  than  I de- 
serve.” They  gave  him  flattering  introduc- 
tions to  friends  on  the  line  of  his  intended 
journey,  and  he  felt  a regret  on  leaving  such 
pleasant  persons,  with  whom  he  had  pass- 
ed the  “few  agreeable  moments,”  he  said, 
which  his  tour  through  the  States  had  af- 
forded him.  He  expressed  his  grateful  feel- 
ings warmly  in  “ Lines  written  on  leaving 
Philadelphia,”  saying : 

“ The  stranger  is  gone,  but  he  will  not  forget. 
When  at  home  he  shall  talk  of  the  toils  he  has 
known, 

To  tell,  with  a sigh,  what  endearments  he  met, 

As  he  strayed  by  the  waves  of  the  Schuylkill 
alone.” 

Moore  made  another  brief  visit  at  New 
York,  and  then  voyaged  up  the  Hudson 
River  to  Albauy  in  a sloop.  At  the  great 
falls  of  the  Mohawk  at  Cohoes,  near  its 
mouth,  he  wrote  some  lines  on  the  wild 
scenery ; and  then  he  traversed  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  wilderness 
of  Western  New  York  to  Buffalo,  along  the 
general  course  of  the  Erie  Canal — a great 
work  then  only  a faint  idea  in  embryo  in  the 
minds  of  a few  sagacious  men.  While  pass- 
ing through  the  dark  forests  between  Bata- 
via and  Buffalo,  he  was  inspired  to  write  the 
song  “ Of  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Woods,”  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  alligator  in  the  waters 
there,  which 

“loves  to  creep 
Torpid  to  his  winter’s  sleep.” 

At  the  little  hamlet  of  Buffalo  the  poet 
wrote  an  epistle  in  rhyme  to  W.  R.  Spencer, 
in  which,  after  referring  to  “ Christians,  Mo- 
hawks, Democrats,  and  all”  as  making  up 
society  in  America, 

“ Where  all  corrupts,  though  little  can  entice, 

And  nothing’s  known  of  luxury  but  vice,” 

he  seems  to  have  relented  when  thinking 
of  his  Philadelphia  flatterers,  and  wrote : 

“ Yet,  yet  forgive  me,  oh,  you  sacred  few, 

Whom  late  by  Delaware’s  green  banks  I knew, 
Whom  known  and  loved  through  many  a social  eve, 
Twas  bliss  to  live  with,  and  ’twas  pain  to  leave.” 

Moore  crossed  the  entrance  to  the  Niag- 
ara River,  near  Buffalo,  to  the  Canada  side, 
travelled  down  to  Chippewa,  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  great  cataract,  and  there 
spent  a sleepless  night,  with  the  sound  of 
the  roaring  waters  in  his  ears.  With  Col- 
onel Brock  (killed  in  battle  at  Queeustown 
eight  years  afterward)  he  viewed  the  mighty 
Falls ; and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  he  went 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  among  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  in 
an  open  boat.  It  was  upon  the  bosom  of 


that  beautiful  river  that  he  wrote  the 
charming  “ Canadian  Boat  Song,”  which* he 
set  to  an  air  sung  by  his  rowers — r oyageurs. 
Soon  after  that  he  sailed  for  England. 

When,  in  1806,  Moore  published  his  Epis- 
tles, Odes , et  cetera , which  were  chiefly  writ- 
ten in  America,  he  prefaced  them  with  re- 
marks concerning  society  here,  which  he 
himself  characterized  as  “just  sufficient  to 
offend,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  con- 
vince” his  readers  of  his  fairness ; and  he 
acknowledged  that  the  poems  might  never 
have  been  printed  but  for  a tempting  offer  of 
money  for  them  by  his  bookseller . Moore  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  shallowness  of  his 
opinions  then  of  men  and  manners  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  unwisdom  of  his  conclusions 
thus  expressed  in  one  of  his  “ Epistles 

“ No,  no,  believe  me,  *tls  not  bo  : e’en  now, 

While  yet  upon  Columbia’s  rising  brow 
The  showy  smile  of  young  presumption  plays, 

Her  bloom  is  poisoned  and  her  heart  decays. 

Even  now,  in  dawn  of  life,  her  sickly  breath 
Burns  with  the  taint  of  empires  near  their  death. 
And,  like  the  nymphs  of  her  own  withering  clime, 
She’s  old  in  youth,  ahe’s  blasted  in  her  prime.” 


LARGE  SCHOOLS  VERSUS 
SMALL. 

NOTHING  is  more  difficult  to  overthrow 
than  a popular  prejudice.  From  its 
very  nature  as  a prejudice,  it  rests  on  no 
ground  of  rational  argument,  and  from  its 
long  existence,  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  article  of  faith. 
To  oppose  it  by  an  opposing  assertion  is  of 
no  use,  for  it  is  doubtlessly  true  that  the  “ It 
is  not”  of  one  man  is  just  os  good  os  the  “ It 
is”  of  another,  when  this  is  all  that  is  said. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  small  schools 
are  better  than  large  ones,  the  reasons  which 
it  is  necessary  to  adduce  to  correct  the  state- 
ment touch  so  many  of  the  deepest  and 
broadest  principles  which  underlie  our  pro- 
fessional work  as  teachers,  that  we  hesitate 
before  we  involve  ourselves  in  so  wide  a dis- 
cussion. 

But  the  opinion  above  alluded  to  pre- 
vails so  widely  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
that  it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent a few  of  the  many  considerations  which, 
from  a somewhat  wide  and  long  experience, 
would  seem  to  favor  the  opposite  opinion  as 
the  true  one. 

The  subject  has  of  late  been  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  my  mind  by  the  reading  of  some 
essays  on  English  schools  for  girls,  whose 
author  is  a woman  of  wide  experience,  and 
also  by  the  printed  opinions  of  other  wom- 
en, teachers  and  observers,  in  the  testimony 
given  by  them  before  the  commission  which 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
girls’  education  in  England.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting and  re-assuring  to  And  that  the  prob- 
lems which  we  teachers  are  trying  to  solve 
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in  America  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
orf  which  English  teachers  are  at  work,  and 
also  that  where  a comparatively  satisfac- 
tory solution  has  been  reached  by  them,  it 
corresponds  with  remarkable  exactness  to 
the  solution  which  we  ourselves  have  haz- 
arded. If  we,  on  one  side  of  the  44  Atlantic 
pond,”  have  laid  down  the  track  of  our  plan- 
et by  our  calculations,  and  they,  on  their 
side,  under 'circumstances  so  different,  have 
discovered  by  observation  the  same  track, 
we  may  well  congratulate  each  other,  and 
believe  that  at  last  we  are  approaching  the 
truth. 

I can  never,  moreover,  read  the  writings 
of  English  women,  as  compared  with  those  of 
American  women,  in  whatever  line,  without 
feeling  and  acknowledging  the  greater  cau- 
tion and  force  with  which  they  write.  They 
seem  to  weigh  their  words  and  to  approach 
all  serious  questions  with  a due  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  Fortified,  therefore,  by 
the  agreement  with  us  in  this  educational 
matter  of  English  women  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  the  profession,  let  me  state  the 
principal  arguments  for  maintaining,  in  op- 
position to  the  generally  received  public 
opinion,  that  large  schools  have  the  advan- 
tage over  small  ones.  I speak,  of  course,  of 
private  schools. 

First,  they  have  the  power  to  be  better 
than  small  ones  from  the  fact  that  their  re- 
sources are  larger,  and  they  can  therefore 
command  larger  rooms,  better  ventilation, 
more  light,  and  more  extensive  apparatus. 
If  the  amount  of  income  is  small,  the  ex- 
penditure is  necessarily  limited.  Miss  Wol- 
stenholme,  an  English  teacher,  says  in  her 
testimony,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Can 
you  state  any  special  difficulties  that  occur 
to  you  in  the  way  of  the  substantial  im- 
provement and  efficient  management  of 
girls’  schools  f”  44  The  small  size  of  the  girls’ 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  stands  in  the  way 
of  any  efficient  management.  The  fees  must 
be  so  heavy  to  secure  efficient  teachers,  or 
otherwise  the  teachers  are  at  a starving 
payment.” 

This  expresses  the  truth  exactly.  And 
passing  from  the  general  statement  of  the 
obvious  necessity  of  large  pecuniary  reve- 
nue for  large  advantages,  in  a merely  me- 
chanical way,  to  the  second  consideration, 
of  the  vital  point  of  the  teachers  employed, 
let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  if  good  teach- 
ers can  be  found  44  at  a starving  payment” 
in  England,  they  can  not  be  fouud  here. 
The  field  for  women  teachers  is  too  broad 
and  too  free  here  for  them  not  to  know  that 
higher,  more  lucrative,  and  more  agreeable 
positions  can  be  found  than  that  of  an  as- 
sistant in  a small  private  school.  From  our 
great  cities,  which  employ  four  or  five  hun- 
dred women  as  teachers,  and  open  to  abil- 
ity and  experience  the  places  of  principals 
of  schools  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pupils, 


down  to  our  villages,  where,  summer  aud 
winter,  a young  woman  may  be  found  con- 
trolling and  instructing  boys  almost  old 
enough  to  vote  in  their  duties  as  citizens, 
the  field  of  the  educational  profession  is 
open.  In  the  higher  positions  women  are 
commanding  salaries  of  between  $2000  and 
$3000,  and  the  others  are  in  proportion. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
during  the  school  year  1874-75,  there  were 


9 receiving  a salary  of $2900 

1 44  “ 9000 

1 14  44  1900 

1 44  44  1600 

« 44  44  1400 

1 44  44  1390 

10  44  44  1900 

6 44  44  1100 

4 44  44  1000 

42  44  44  900 


while  the  average  salaries  of  all  the  women 
employed  in  the  schools  was  $676.  These 
figures  prove  that  the  market  value  of  a 
really  competent  teacher  is  not  an  item 
which  can  be  set  on  one  side. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  the  inevitable 
large  outlay  for  teachers’  salaries,  no  teach- 
er can  teach  as  well  before  a small  class  as 
before  a large  one.  I think  lecturers  in  all 
lines  and  clergymen  will  bear  me  out  in  this 
propos:  tion.  I quote  the  words  of  Miss  Beale, 
of  the  Cheltenham  Girls’  College  in  England, 


as  expressing  the  truth  more  forcibly  than 
I can  do  so : 44  Able  teachers  dislike  to  frit- 
ter away  their  time  in  teaching  individuals 
who  are  not  fit  to  work  together ; they  like 
the  intellectual  sympathy  of  a class.  4 The 
words  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  Epirotes, 44  Ye  are 
my  wings,”  express  the  feeling  of  a zealous 
teacher  toward  hearers  whom  he  loves,  and 
whose  whole  souls  take  part  in  his  dis- 
course.’44 Let  any  public  speaker,  any  cler- 
gyman, ask  himself  whether  that  fine  speech, 
that  eloquent  sermon,  would  have  been  de- 
livered with  the  same  energy,  would  have 
fallen  flat  or  not,  if  it  had  been  composed 
for  and  delivered  to  three  people  instead  of 
to  a large  and  sympathizing  audience.  We 
teachers,  too,  feel  a strange  joy  in  calling 
forth  the  harmonies  in  another  mind,  in  feel- 
ing the  sympathetic  vibration.” 

Again,  still  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  a 
large  school  on  the  teacher.  When  we  need 
a physician,  do  we  summon  one  whose  circle 
of  experience  has  been  small,  who  every  day 
sees  and  studies  the  phenomena  of  health 
aud  disease  on  eight  or  twelve  patients  only  f 
Or  do  we  trust  our  lives  more  readily  to  the 
physician  of  wide  practice,  who  can  spend 
but  five  minutes  with  us  individually,  but 
who  summons,  to  form  his  instantaneous  de- 
cision on  our  case,  the  knowledge  and  con- 
clusions he  brings  us  from  a hundred  differ- 
| ent  patients  for  whom  he  has  prescribed 
that  day  f Is  it  time  spent  on  ourselves  in- 


• Niebuhr. 
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dividually  that  we  desire,  or  the  conclusions  ! 
of  a wide  practice  f The  case  is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  teacher,  if  parents  would 
only  realize  it.  Miss  Beale  says  again : “ It 
is  not  well  for  us  to  have  our  attention  con- 
stantly turned  to  one  or  two  patients.  Like 
doctors,  we  need  a somewhat  large  practice 
if  we  would  understand  the  treatment  of 
sickness,  mental  or  moral,  if  we  would  know 
both  what  food  to  prescribe  and  what  medi- 
cines to  administer.” 

But  now,  having  shown  why  large  schools 
are,  other  things  being  equal,  more  likely  to 
have  better  teachers  than  small  ones,  let  ns 
consider  next  the  more  advantageous  effect 
which  large  schools  have  upon  the  pupils. 

In  the  first  place,  large  schools  are  better 
because  they  can  have  more  and  differing 
teachers,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the  little 
girl  to  come  under  the  influence  of  several 
minds  during  her  five  hours  of  school,  than 
to  be  constantly  under  the  sway  of  one. 
Each  mind  has  its  own  peculiar  drift  or 
bent,  each  teacher  her  own  peculiarities  of 
manner,  if  she  have  any  character  of  her 
own,  and  the  child’s  mind  is  easily  warped. 
Moreover,  the  variety  introduced  by  a change 
of  teachers  and  rooms  from  hour  to  hour 
helps  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  attention 
into  a habit;  and  when  real  attention  is  se- 
cured, the  work  is  more  than  half  done. 

Secondly,  in  a large  school  the  girls  can 
be  far  better  classified  than  in  a small  one. 

Miss  Wol8tenholme  says : “ We  can  in  large 
schools  group  and  classify  our  pupils  better, 
and  give  to  them,  what  the  younger  ones  es- 
pecially need,  the  stimulus  of  social  study.” 
Miss  Beale  says:  “Organization  and  proper 
classification  are  impossible  where  there  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty  girls  of  all  ages,  no 
two  of  whom  are  fit  to  be  in  the  same  class.” 
And  we  may  add  that  if  the  twelve  or  twen- 
ty girls  are  fit  to  be  in  the  same  class,  we 
have  a class  simply,  and  not  a school  at  all. 
We  have  no  organized  unity  when  we  pos- 
sess only  one  of  its  members.  A class  un- 
der such  circumstances  loses  incalculably 
the  benefits  which  it  would  enjoy  if  a mem- 
ber of  a school. 

Thirdly,  the  intellectual  stimulus  is  great- 
er in  a large  than  in  a small  school.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  buoys  up  each  individu- 
al. There  is  less  listlessness  and  more  vig- 
orous work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
teachers  do  not,  therefore,  become  so  nerv- 
ously tired,  and  do  better  teaching. 

Fourth,  as  regards  order  and  discipline, 
the  advantage  is  without  question  with  the 
largo  school.  The  synergy — to  borrow  a most 
valuable  word  from  our  friends  of  the  med- 
ical profession — of  the  large  school  carries 
each  individual  along  with  it  with  a force 
which  slio  can  no  more  withstand  than  she 
can  the  movement  of  the  solid  earth  around 
its  axiB.  It  is  on  this  synergy  that  the  large 
schools  rely  for  the  government  which  in  a 


! small  one  must  be  exercised  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  whole  organism  governs  itself,  as  it 
were,  with  scarce  the  consciousness,  even  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  she  is  exercis- 
ing any  power  whatever. 

Says  Miss  Wolstenholme : “There  is  in  the 
large  schools  opportunity  afforded  within 
the  limits  of  the  school  itself  for  the  growth 
of  a generous  emulation ; and  the  greatest 
gain  of  all,  I think,  is  that  it  becomes  possible 
to  govern  by  a healthy  public  opinion  instead  of 
by  a personal  mil” 

This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  of  immense 
importance.  All  idea  of  arbitrariness  by  the 
teacher  vanishes  from  sight.  The  teacher 
becomes  a friend  and  guide  instead  of  an 
opponent,  and  we  secure  mutual  respect, 
honor,  and  confidence,  instead  of  blind  obe- 
dience, contempt,  and  a spirit  of  resistance. 

Many  a girl  who,  in  the  small  family  cir- 
cle, where  personal  feeling  reigns  and  ought 
to  reign,  is  difficult  to  control,  becomes  at 
once  a different  being  when  she  passes  un- 
der the  influence  of  a large  and  well-organ- 
ized school.  A silent  but  mighty  influence 
represses  her  waywardness,  checks  her  tem- 
per, and  makes  her  docile  to  a degree  that 
would  astonish  her  father  and  mother. 

Fifth,  we  must  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  girl  who,  educated  at  home,  never, 
till  she  becomes  a woman,  realizes  in  any 
sense  what  it  is  to  be  a member  of  a com- 
munity, misses  a part  of  her  education  which 
would  have  saved  her  afterward  from  much 
embarrassment  and  trouble.  In  a school, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  little  girl 
finds  herself  a member  of  a class  of  equals, 
whose  rights  she  must  respect,  and  who 
must  respect  hers.  She  finds  herself  also 
in  relatiou  to  classes  of  inferiors  and  to 
classes  of  superiors,  and  their  distinctions 
are  not  based  on  any  external  conditions, 
any  advantages  of  wealth  or  social  position, 
but  on  conduct,  acquirements,  aud  discipline. 
When  she  looks  down,  she  is  encouraged  by 
seeing  that  she  has  made  some  progress  in 
self-government  and  knowledge ; when  she 
looks  up,  she  recognizes  that  the  fields  of 
character  and  knowledge  rise  terrace-like 
above  her  present  level,  and  she  does  not 
grow  conceited,  but  modest.  In  a word, 
she  learns  to  know  herself  and  to  find  her 
own  level.  Goethe’s  Three  Reverences*  are 


* “One  thing  there  la  which  no  child  brings  Into  the 
world  with  him,  and  yet  it  Is  on  this  one  thing  that 
all  depends  for  making  man  in  every  point  a man.  It 

is  Reverence We  inculcate  a threefold  Reverence, 

which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole, 
attains  its  highest  force  and  effect.  The  flret  is  Rev- 
erence for  what  is  above  ns.  The  posture,  the  arms 
crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  to- 
ward heaven,  is  what  wc  have  enjoined  on  young  chil- 
dren, requiring  from  them  thereby  a testimony  that 
there  is  a God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  Himself 
in  parents,  teachers,  and  superiors.  Then  comes  the 
second— Reverence  for  what  is  under  ns.  Those  hands 
folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together, 
I that  down-turned,  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are 
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taught  her  without  words,  and  her  degree 
of  culture  is  marked  by  an  impartial  hand. 
To  form  a community,  all  sorts  of  people 
must  combine.  Emerson’s  squirrel  taught 
a good  lesson  when  he  said : 

14  All  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together 
To  make  up  a year 
And  a sphere;” 

and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no  round- 
ness of  development  in  schools  or  individual 
characters  in  a cluster  of  people  that  is  too 
small  to  afford  us  every  variety  of  forma- 
tive influences. 

I have  in  mind  now  a little  girl  of  ten, 
who  in  a small  school  or  in  a class  of  two  or 
three  would  he  a perpetual  torment,  careless 
and  listless,  but  who  is  actually  so  borne 
along  by  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  her 
class  that  she  is  being  forced  to  be  docile, 
care-taking,  and  attentive,  and  all  this  with 
scarcely  a word  from  her  teachers.  The  cur- 
rent of  earnest  and  honest  work  is  too  strong 
for  her  to  stem,  and  a few  years  of  this  steady 
influence  will  develop  her  into  a fine  woman. 

The  only  reason  that  I have  ever  heard 
assigned  for  the  potential  superiority  of 
small  schools  over  large  is,  that  in  them 
each  pupil  can  have  a larger  share  of  the 
teacher’s  attention  and  supervision.  But 
this  theory  is  based  upon  a mechanical  es- 
timate of  the  force  of  character  and  intel- 
lectual power.  One  might  as  well  say  that 
small  families  were  better  than  large  for  the 


to  regard  the  earth  with  attention  and  cheerfulness. 
From  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished.  The 
earth  affords  unutterable  joy;  but  disproportionate  sor- 
rows she  also  brings  us.  Should  one  of  our  children  do 
himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blamelessly ; should 
others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead, 
involuntary  matter  do  him  hurt— then  let  him  well  con- 
sider it,  for  such  dangers  will  attend  him  all  his  days. 
But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our  pupil 
the  Instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction 
connected  with  it  has  produced  sufficient  influence  on 
him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him  gather  cour- 
age, and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along 
with  them.  Now  at  last  he  stands  forth,  frank  and 
bold,  not  selfishly  isolated.  Only  in  combination  with 
his  equals  does  he  front  the  world. ''—Wilhelm  Meiater 
(Carlyle’s  translation),  VoL  U.,  page  248. 


children  because  one-half  a mother’s  love 
was  more  than  one -seventh  of  the  same. 
The  truth  is  that  the  moral  and  intellectu- 
al influence  of  a teacher,  like  the  love  of  a 
mother  or  any  spiritual  force,  is  not  subject 
to  the  laws  of  mathematics,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  with  the  number  of  the 
pupils  as  the  denominator  of  the  fraction. 
Rather  it  is  indefinitely  mnltiplied  by  the 
increase  of  its  objects,  as  is  the  mother’s 
love  or  the  father’s  care. 

To  the  educator  every  child  under  her 
training  is  as  distinct  an  individual  as  is 
every  one  of  the  hnndred  patients  who  claim 
the  physician’s  care.  Because  he  adminis- 
ters quinine  to  one  who  needs  it,  he  does  not 
administer  it  to  the  next.  An  educator  be- 
fore her  school  is  like  a skillful  musician  be- 
fore his  instrument,  no  two  keys  of  which 
give  forth  the  same  sound,  or  can  be  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  keys  she  touches  give 
forth  a sound  of  their  own,  and  not  one  that 
has  been  given  them,  and  they  are  capable  of 
improvement  and  development.  If  they  need 
tuning,  she  knows  how  to  do  it ; she  softens 
or  stirs  them  up  at  her  will,  and  from  them 
all  calls  forth  not  only  melody,  hut  har- 
mony, with  which  each  key  grows  capable 
of  more  individual  action.  To  such  a mas- 
ter should  there  be  given  an  instrument  of 
two,  or  of  seven  octaves  t 

In  what  I have  said  I have,  of  course,  been 
speaking  only  of  good  schools,  for  these  are 
the  only  kind  that  it  is  necessary  to  consid- 
er. No  parent  would  send  a daughter  to  a 
school,  large  or  small,  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider good,  or  without  sufficient  testimony 
to  substantiate  his  wisdom  in  the  choice. 
To  compare  a poor  school  which  was  large 
with  a small  one  that  was  good  would  be 
as  absurd  as  the  attempt  of  Spenser’s  giant 
to  weigh  the  right  against  the  wrong.  After 
all,  the  main  question  is  not  the  size  bat 
the  excellence  of  the  school.  But  between 
a good  school  which  is  large  and  an  equally 
good  one  which  is  small  the  advantage  to 
the  pupil  is  in  every  way  indisputably  on 
the  side  of  the  large  one. 


A LATE  WILD  ROSE. 

Rosk  ! thou  wert  late  in  coming  to  thy  lane, 

And  something  slow  on  thy  September  stem, 

And  when  from  summer’s  faded  diadem 
Fanny’s  hand  plucked  thee — with  some  little  pain 
Of  bleeding  fingers — thou  wert  the  last  gem 
Of  all  that  wealth  of  ruby,  chrysolite, 

Amber  and  gold,  and  lucid  blue  serene 
In  which  proud  August  went,  sometime  a queen. 
Now  a wan  dowager  in  weeds  bedight, 

Surviving  on  the  splendor  of  has  been  ! 

Late  in  thy  bloom,  and  lingering  to  the  last ! 

Long  in  thy  coming,  thou  shalt  slowly  go, 

But  on  these  pages,  fixed  forever  fast, 

Bloom  when  thy  mortal  sisters  are  laid  low. 
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THE  Cnroll  packet  steamed  away  from 
T Wharf,  Boston  Harhor,  one  glorious 
noon-time  in  August,  hound  to  Charlotte- 
town, Prince  Edward  Island.  Having  paid 
ten  dollars  in  gold  to  the  International 
Steaui- ship  Company,  the  writer  was  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  occupy  a state-room  in 
the  after-cabin.  Board,  which  was  u fair  to 
middling/’  was  extra — -a  wise  provision  in 
favor  of  seasick  passengers,  but  a doubtful 
economy  in  my  case,  as  I never  yet  lo$t  a 
meal  at  sea.  Early  on  the  second  day  we 
arrived  at  Halifax,  whore  we  remained  un- 
til noon.  This  is  one  of  those  places  which 
residents  assure  us  improve  on  acquaint- 
ance, hot  it  certainly  doe$  not  leave  a very 
favorable  impression  on  the  visitor.  Judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  he  who  has 
seen  it  once  never  wants  to  see  it  again ; 
and  lie  whom  a mysterious  Providence  has 
directed  hither  a second  time,  wonders  what 


down  the  bay,  are  the  spires  of  Pietou  top- 
ping the  slope  of  a range  of  hills.  From 
the  summit  of  these  hills  the  traveller  who 
climbs  them  is  rewarded  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  water  views  on  the 
continent — the  broad  bay  of  Pietou,  invad- 
ing the  land  with  many  ateel-bued  winding 
amis  and  creeks,  and  in  turn  studded  with 
islets;  the  flashing  surf  on  the  bar;  the 
green  rolling  laud  fading  in  a golden  haze 
inimitably  toward  the  setting  sun  ; the  dark 
purple  Gulf  of  St.  Law  rence  spreading  as 
illimitably  toward  the  east,  with  roseate 
cliffs  skirting  the  offing  like  phantom  isl- 
ands— all  contribute  to  compose  a picture 
inexhaustible  in  its  variety  and  the  satisfy- 
ing character  of  its  attractions. 

Pietou  is  the  seat  of  coni  mines,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  mineral  are  exported. 
Here  our  steamer  coaled  for  the  trip.  A 
tunnel  of  iron  plates  was  fitted  to  the  for- 


KNTHAilOK  TO  STRAIT  Or  OASttO. 


ward  hatchway,  and  a platform  was  lower- 
ed over  the  hold  ; the  cars  were  run  out  on 
this,  and  through  a trap-door  in  the  bottom 
of  the  car  the  coal  was  dropped  into  the 
In  a few  hours  we  had  taken  a huu- 


sin  may  have  caused  him  twice  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  amiable  exclamation,  4iGo 
to  Halifax  F Down  the  savage,  reefy  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  we  scudded  before  a soit'- 
westerly  gale,  accompanied  with  lightning, 
and  passed  through  the  river-tike  strait  of 
Oanso  on  a fine  breezy  morning,  that  ena- 
bled us  to  see  to  best  advantage  a really 
beautiful  sheet  of  water.  We  touched  at 
Port  Hankerbury  a few  moments — a village 
of  small  houses,  generally  devoid  of  paint 
and  destitute  of  verdure,  and  scattered 
about  the  naked  hill-sides  without  order. 
Cape  Porcupine,  on  the  left,  is  a hold  head- 
land of  considerable  height.  After  passing 
this,  we  cnuie  out  on  the  broad  blue  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  arriving  at  Pietou  at 
noon-time  of  the  third  day  out.  A lovely 
bay  is  the  bay  of  Pietou.  As  one  enters, 
Prince  Edward  Island  skirts  the  northern 
horizon,  alow  pale  line ; nearer  rises  Pietou 
Isle,  red-cliffed  and  wood-tufted.  On  the 
left  is  the  spit  lying  in  front  of  the  port, 
sustaining  a striped  light-house.  In  the 
distance,  gray  and  dreamy,  a mile  or  two 
Vou  LW— No.  89S.-35 


vessel. 

dml  tons  of  coal  on  hoard,  mid  about  three 
in  the  morning  left  Pietou  for  Charlotte- 
town, At  sunrise  we  lay  in  Hillsborough 
Bay  in  a dead  calm.  A light  low  fog  lay 
on  the  water  directly  across  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  and  we  were  forced  to  wait  for  the 
sun  to  dispel  it.  We  were  surrounded  by 
the  red  cliffs  of  Governors.  St.  Peters,  ami 
Prince  Edward  islands,  mirrored  on  tho 
glassy  surface  of  the  water  with  absolute 
fidelity,  or  half  lifted  in  the  air  by  a partial 
mirage.  Here  and  there  a schooner  lay  idly 
over  the  quivering  reflection  of  its  own 
spars  and  sails.  Overhead  the  sky  was 
cloudless  azure,  specked  only  by  flocks  of 
wild  fowl,  and  no  sonrnl  disturbed  the  mag- 
ical stillness  of  this  peaceful  scene  but  the 
far- reaching  quavering  cry  of  the  loon 
throbbing  over  the  water. 

On  the  clearing  away  of  the  fog  we  glided 
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•LiaiiT-ttd^ rii,M*OF  to  ruivor  rout. 


byyfie  light- house  Oa  TfoEky  Point  and  tiov  of  fh*  town,  and  siirj^w  the  Yi^Uoir  t^r  the 
wreck  which  ti»-*  close  thereby*  and  Ghat-  aiid'clegance  of  t heir  vumtrti.iy- 

loijtetowti|  with  the  broad  estiiat'ifca  ilxnt  tim)  attff  zktrah^imeivt.  They  eormMt  of  a 
J>nmeh  it  For  many  mile*  ini  in  which  are  mcitfded  ibe  bulls 

Wjy*M  ;•. -.v^t .*... • 1.  ^ Tir'wV.A >•• r-'jr*!-/.. . ijVL:..  ^ 

i ‘V  '•>  ’ , ' * r*.  • **' . V#  v • *vv  *.  •■>  >//J  r*^[‘ 

tvs ; , Of  A </\tvrfUoiWie, 
/putft-oftirce  whioh 

with  many  of  the 


three  mulct  t ho  noinetf  of  North*  - forihyPpper  and  Lower  Honaes  of  the  l^o^ 

EftkG.iind  We*;!  rivers,  wjw  molded  M*  bfe  Mj-itur'vunl  other  pft?6f 
in  the  dieen  df  the  j nor u tug  auh-  Char*  j net  eomjde  ted ; and  of  a 
hi  LTiUnfy*  the  capital  of  Svjjf  ooitflHte  favorably 

tW  inland,  \r  a city  of  nine  tfumsiMui  hiliab-  pogfrotificca  it*  out  larger  ciiiesA  -Of  the  man* 
hn  a'trnigiie  of  T4,jkt  Wfov.#$;i}  .'.Nctr.th  ■agerneiit  of  the  department  we  can 

nod  r$0  rivers.  The  dry  \vhs -founded  not  ^pr^k  in  the  a»jhu  terms.  We  found  the 
td><mt  1765,  cm  a regular  plan.'  TlieAVr^ef^  clerks:  at  all  tjho  idau^  office  ihiiiec*s*ttrUy 
are  of  gpfr&t  u uRii, dnd  are  laid  but  at  right  iutjumittve  autt  capable  v?f  ittP.miUiie  hlim- 
/ingle*  id  each  other  dti  par/iikd  Jine&  The  dytay  rbore  bG.okvo  lrviuie.v*  in 

litmus  tue  generally  sum  I 1 and  un  p re  ten*  thy  forwarding  and  care  of  Icltei*  at\<f  mail- 
fious  m their  appear? mua\  hut  net \t ; while  bug«v  tirymmch  nur  I never  lYh  surv  of  re- 
in some  parte  thy  £ifyy  along  the' -v&fihY ' . ^I^rijg  letters  add t'es^ed  to  me,  atleaet  not 
ijade  and  iulantl. jtot  tlie  bdthl- A tbr  long  after  they  were  dh*v  or  that mine 

ingV  dtvoljiiLJg*  of  rohKidehible  taste  ; lyaeli  f hek  destiuatjon  after  l had 

ekgance;  and  efiihuwi  red  in  Mhrn  Mary Gore  ported  them.  That  thi^  was  not  my  own 
growing,  tnoix;  nnuterous  e?i;ry  year.  The  -r.;Kperit*nv<?  alone  xvn^  evi darned  V»y  the  fro- 
i^auhniM  nf  .the  Governor  U a m:nr  ImildUjgv  ‘pie/M.  ^imiplaihts  against  the  ♦lepamcjent 
AiViUir^hty  yiipAatiHf  the  ftead,  -of  #■  idose- ' ."e*>ii3t:‘jfth\)y  upprarliitc  in  the  foedt  papers 
shaven  lawih  winch  ^opt^;.»1d\V'ii''t/j  the  Wii-  Tincdcieet  #u  the  atiiii jnhst rath>i.v >»f  tW 
ter,  aiol  daiiked  by  the  Mgbing  pirn  s of  the  ermnenf  -suporvi Tom  is  one  of  v-rioua  and 

pnmovdl  forest.  Tld"  pw^eftr  pcyh^iiit,  S'fr"  vnw^ug  iintmrtdiw,  a«4  «Umatidd  indue- 

William  ilody;*on,  i-  the  (iref  mdive  Govern-  dkite  refor?n.  1»  is  »oiid  that,  unul  within  a 
c«  placed  over  islnnth  1 lid  is  a hale  hid  very  tew  year*,  ^tnii  the  hig)t-lmndc4 
gentlemaTi  of  eighty -llv**,  ^vrHnmt  authority  n*»nme*\  by  the  'Hdf-otvU*d 

and  capahle*  The  uihci'  g^yi^ltipeu  t fifths  elates  cd  PrittcjB  Erl  w ard  Island  ifiutit  wan 
art^  sitaateti  dii'^h.ebo^  Stpratv,  In  the  f’enCrdj  by  iiomeon*  ixiicoiumbu  for  Tetters  to  hfe 

seized  and  esrun- 
iued  by  t-Tibm  with 
npof  her  right  i lian 
ibat  hf  the  stn*?i- 
geBt.  Updeir  the 
modifying  luiiie 
ern  cjs  r*f  tbo  IXn- 
utimon  ami  im 
creased  Htfvdv 
i<0»*n.*e  with  the 
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GovK*#MBNTwiwner*f  GHAtfurrrcTfnr* 

much  mom  inieuaity  w rill  her  colonies,  ?ire < j blshoji* \yHo,  eonkirtering  tjirtt  ^ppwu'flnce* 
»t»H  maintained;  -iw  Charlottetown  with  a j have  great  with  a large  jmrrmn  of 

_•■  • tv.  ■ a ?>  *.«!*  -- . j x ■ '.  _»•  _ • x ...  bi  •-':  ...  _ • *» . . z-i  .x  * >«•■-.  i . * . . .•*  «*.  w .'.  !*  ’ 


rigor  that,  if  it  WhrfcVtiot  ]H*nn.ciouk  and  nureriecting  mortals,  has  devoted  %U 
prejudicial  to  true  nor ‘ml  progress,  would  he  cbpattohore  to  the  sriercuse  qf  the  brick  and 
nVifcnitpus ; for  whatever  {filiation  then*  mortar  o wned  by  the  (Unroll, 
may  be  for  it  rise  where,  there  H none  in  a Costly  hiitldings  for  convents  and  schools 
place  where  the  richest  are  but  moderately  have  also  been  erected  recently  tM  Tignij.li 
■well  off,  where  intelJectoal  culture  i$  at  a and  Charlottetown,  and  mo*  \t  to  he  mi  wed 
lo vr  ehli,  where  no  men  of  such  furj>enoT  soon  at  Rouris.  Three  ar e.  as  usunl,  con- 
iibihf.v  have  y«st  .arisen  as  ft*  found  even  the  ducted  with  the  chief  end  in  view  »»f  in- 
oulyxiristoeracy  for  which  thenMs  any  tdauft'  veigUng  into  them  children  of  Protestant 
iblc  excuse,  the  nobility  of  moral  &ai  men-  parentage  ; an#  we:  Jj#  v*  iti'byi;  tijtkieiieiit.  aft- 
tal  supremacy.  thorny  that  such  children  are  rew  arded  and 

Tlie  market,  also  in  Qimwfs  Square,  i©  n report  <*»!  m menteriuo*  often  beyond  their 
noteworthy  building/  On  market  days  — actual  merits,  hi  order  tiMonVey  a favorable 
Wedt»ekd»y*  ata]  Fridays — the  farmers  conic  impression  of  their  progress,  thus  flattering 
in  from  the  country  with  jm>vi«hm*  of:  fey-  both  pupil  and  pa  rent,  ami  encouraging 
er>r  sort,  provender  for  cattle,  h»b  from  the  other  parente  to  Xbe  8*71110  end.  The  endless 
m en?  and  the  sou. homespun  gvods.  gn me 
enu&ptii uiery.  and  the  Hkc.  ' \ JtV f 
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sit  in  the  cars  abreast,  the  seats  beiug  for 
one  and  for  two  persons  alternately  on 
each  side  of  the  car.  The  rolling  stock  was 
made  on  the  island,  and  is  very  creditable. 
The  car  windows  are  not  washed  quite  often 
enough,  however.  Ship-building  is  also  in 
a very  thriving  condition.  In  the  various 
ship-yards  of  Mount  Stewart,  Summerside, 
and  Souris  I counted  sixteen  vessels  going 
up,  from  seventy-five  to  1200  tons  in  size, 
and  I heard  of  others  building  at  Fortune 
Bay  and  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  tonnage  built  for  export  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1874-75  amounted  to  $6112,440  in  val- 
ue. The  total  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  same  period  was  $1,940,901,  of  which 
lumber  was  $105,407 ; agricultural  products, 
$787,070 ; live  stock,  $94,047 ; and  fisheries, 
$308,037.  Of  the  last  item  the  United  States 
took  $272,620,  and  the  total  exports  to  the 
States  of  the  products  of  the  island  for  the 
year  reached  $365,352.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  the  fisheries  of  the  island  and 
the  commerce  in  the  same  are  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  two  euterprising  Americans,  Messrs. 
Churchill  and  Hall.  For  the  same  period 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  amounted  to  $1,973,222,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  showing  au  increasing  demand 
for  foreign  goods.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  foregoing  data  are  given  on  a gold  basis. 

But  one  who  has  been  in  Charlottetown 
a week  or  two  is  not  satisfied  only  with  the 
evidences  of  insular  prosperity  furnished  at  j 
the  government  offices  by  the  courteous  and 
efficient  servants  of  her  Majesty,  or  by  the  | 
pleasant  glimpses  of  farm  and  river  and  sea  j 
gained  from  window  and  roof.  These  very 
charming  bits  of  nature  only  serve  to  tempt 
the  visitor  to  sally  forth,  and,  in  carriage  or 
boat  or  by  rail,  to  view  for  himself  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  island  and  the  proofs 
ottered  on  every  liand  of  its  thriving  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  manifold  attractions  it 
offers  to  the  tourist  and  invalid — in  summer 
and  fall,  should  be  added  with  emphasis. 
In  winter,  which  begins  with  November  and 
lasts  until  May  sometimes,  Prince  Edward  of- 
fers special  inducements  to  those  who  enjoy 
six  months  of  snow,  and  unlimited  opportu- 
nities for  sitting  by  the  fireside  o'  stormy 
nights  and  listening  to  the  furious  din  of 
sleet  and  hail  beating  against  the  ringing 
panes.  Northumberland  Strait,  which  sep- 
arates the  island  from  the  main-land,  Is  froz- 
en over  from  December  to  April,  or  rather  it 
is  filled  with  floating  ice,  which  sometimes 
freezes  together  in  a compact  mass.  Where 
the  strait  is  but  nine  miles  wide,  the  mail  is 
earned  across  every  day  on  the  ice,  some- 
times at  great  hazard.  A boat  on  runners 
is  used  to  carry  the  bags,  serving,  as  the 
case  may  require,  either  as  boat  or  sledge. 
The  labor  of  going  over  the  ice  hummocks 
is  often  excessively  laborious.  Travel  is,  of 
course,  almost  entirely  stopped  for  the  sea- 


son. I heard  of  one  lady  who  went  across 
on  the  ice  to  attend  by  the  bed  of  her  dyiug 
son.  But  in  summer  the  weather  is  mod- 
erate and  equable — more  equable  than  is 
found  on  the  adjacent  continent.  The  meau 
temperature  for  August,  1875,  was  67.01°; 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  same  month 
for  the  previous  eight  years  was  64.28°.  The 
highest  temperature  was  83.50°  ; the  lowest 
was  51°,  in  the  same  month.  The  prevalent 
wind  was  south;  the  amount  of  the  rain- 
fall was  5.651  inches.  Vegetation  springs 
forward  rapidly  after  the  winter  has  fairly 
passed  away ; and  the  verdure  on  the  fields, 
including  wild  flowers,  continues  later  than 
in  the  New  England  States.  Fogs,  which 
are  common  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  are 
very  rare  on  and  around  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and ; and  hay  fever,  that  distressing  com- 
plaint, avoidable  only  by  change  of  locality, 
is  unknown  on  that  lovely  isle. 

Steamers  ply  up  the  East  and  West  riv- 
ers, and  au  afternoon  spent  on  each  of  these 
takes  one  through  beautiful  scenery,  and 
gives  a fair  idea  of  the  characteristic  beau- 
ty of  the  island.  Never  over  five  hundred 
feet  high,  the  landscape  is  rarely  monoto- 
nous, for  in  the  interior  it  is  much  broken 
and  uudulating,  while  it  falls  away  toward 
the  sea  and  the  bays  into  gentle  slopes 
which  terminate  in  abrupt  red  cliffs  fifty 
to  a hundred  feet  high.  The  brilliant  tints, 
vivid  orange  and  Indian  red,  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  still  in  a formative  state,  har- 
monize admirably  with  the  rich  ultramarine 
of  the  w’ater  and  the  white  truuks  of  the 
birch  woods,  or  the  emerald  of  the  natural 
lawns  which  gradually  slope  to  the  water, 
in  front  of  neat,  cozy  farm-houses,  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  sheltered  from  the  win- 
ter gales  by  clumps  of  the  primeval  fir, 
pine,  and  spruce.  Nowhere  very  striking, 
the  scenery  of  these  rivers  is  charmingly 
rural  and  picturesque,  every  where  pleas- 
ing, and  offering  quiet  little  bits  that  the 
artistic  eye  might  transfer  effectively  to 
canvas.  On  Rocky  Point,  opposite  Char- 
lottetown, is  a settlement  of  Micmac  Indi- 
ans, who  live  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  bar- 
ter. They  are  inoffensive  and  indolent. 
But  the  largest  settlement  of  Micmacs,  the 
only  tribe  now  on  the  island,  is  at  Lennox 
Island,  in  Richmond  Bay,  which  is  reserved 
for  them,  and  there  they  hold  their  annual 
powwows.  Their  number  is  gradually  de- 
creasing, and  does  not  now  exceed  three 
hundred  and  five.  They  are  in  charge  of  a 
special  commissioner. 

A delightful  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Rustico  from  Charlottetown.  Going  by  rail 
to  Hunter  River  Station,  one  finds  himself  at 
once  in  a beautiful  region  among  hills  aud 
glens  and  wooded  streams.  Thence  a car- 
riage carries  the  traveller  over  fanning 
country  resembling  some  of  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  portion*  of  old  England,  by  way  of 
Wheatley  River  to  Enstieo  Bay.  Ou  the 
road  I passed  a country  scliool-bou.se  at  re- 
cess time.  The  children  were  playing  in  the 
road,  but  when  they  «avr  the  carriage  ap- 
proaching they  ranged  themselves  in  a row, 
and  ;m  we  passed  the  girls  court esied  low, 
and  the  lads  bowed  in  the  most  respectful 
manner.  It  was  a quaint  and  pleasing  sight, 
and  might  he  imitated  by  our  school  chil- 
dren with  advantage.  By  the  French  set- 
tlement and  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Rnstieo  we  jogged 
along  to  the  end 
of  a peninsula  that 
is  near  the  month 
of  the  lmy.  Hie 
last  part  of  the 

way  was  over  a 

kelp-strewn  beach 
which  is  covered  at  ^ 

high  tide.  There,  ^ 

oil  a blurt, we  found 
the  Ruatico  House, 
admirably  situa- 
ted on  the  edge  of 
the  spruce  woods. 

Facing  the  bay, 
like  a breakwater, 
is  a sand  spit  tuft- 
ed with  long  salt 
grass.  Opposite 
the  hotel  is  the 
entrance  into  the 
bay ; the  dashing  rollers  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Gulf  break  ou  a bar  across  the  mouth, 
and  between  the  bar  and  the  shore  is  a nar- 
row shallow  channel.  Through  this,  twice 
daily  during  the  season,  the  little  fishing 
schooners  of  the  port,  pass  out  to  pursue 
the  shore  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries. 
It  is  a very  pretty  sight  to  watch  a fleet 
of  these  white-sailed  flshermeil  (lodging  in 
and  out  about  the  bar.  The  flak  are  land- 
ed on  stages  built  out  over  the  water  in- 
side the  port.  Outside  of  the  spit,  on  the 
sandy  beach,  the  surf  bathing  is  unusually 
tine,  and  bathing-houses  are  also  furnished 
to  visitors,  who  enjoy,  in  addition,  good 
boating  facilities;  and.  of  course,  capital 
sport  is  afforded  for  those  who  love  the 
rod  and  the  line.  The  mackerel  fishing 
outside  is  exciting  and  novel,  while  the. 
Hunter  and  Wheatley  rivers  iu  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  offer  various  attractions  to 
fishermen,  especially  in  sea-trout  fishing. 
The  sea  trout  is  a fish  peculiar  to  the  wa- 
ters of  Prince  Edward  Island,  living  in  riv- 
ers or  arms  of  t he  sea  which,  influenced  by 
tho  tides,  are  alternately  salt  and  fresh. 
It  is  the  size  of  the  lake  trout,  with  silvery 
skiu  and  flesh  pink  like  that  of  the  salmon: 
it  is  caught  w ith  the  fly,  and  is  game  for  the 
best  sportsmen.  Tlic  season  for  this fish  is 
chiefly  during  June  and  July,  and  East  Riv- 
er, near  Charlottetown,  Dunk,  Morell,  Win- 
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ter, Hunter,  and  Trout  rivers  arc  tho  streams 
in  which  it  is  most  abundant.  Salmon  is  also 
common  in  these  streams,  hut  shad  is  scarce. 
AH  the  rivers  of  the  island  were  re-stocked 
in  1876,  and  the  Dominion  fishing  laws  en- 
forced. Lobsters  are  very  abundant,  and 
large  canning  factories  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Albertou  and  Souris.  Duck,  snipe,  teal, 
plover,  quail,  and  other  game  are  sufficiently 
abundant  to  make  hunting  attractive,  and 
dogs  t mi ned  for  sport  are  common.  Wolves 
and  deer,  formerly  plenty,  are  now  all  but 


extinct,  but  a few  beaver  and  otter  are  still 
found,  and  iu  the  tangled  depths  of  the  pri- 
meval forests  which  st  ill  exist  here  and  there, 
black  bears  are  quite  numerous,  hibernating 
undisturbed  in  winter,  and  creeping  forth 
sometimes  in  summer  to  try  a fat  slice  out 
of  a tender  young  heifer.  Oysters  of  the 
flpest  quality  abound  in  the  bays  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  They  ore  not  as  large  as 
our  largest,  but  they  make  up  for  size  in 
flavor  and  lusciousness.  Bedeque  oysters 
from  Richmond  Bay  are  already  famous, 
ami  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
The  agricultural  products  of  the  island 
are  of  less  relative  importance  than  those 
of  its  waters,  yet  they  are  note  wort  by.  The 
w oodlands,  consisting  of  beech,  birch,  ma- 
ple* spruce,  and  tiv  chiefly*  are  gradually 
thinning  out,  while  the  product  of  grain 
and  hay  and  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
is  increasing.  Fruits  are  in  a backward 
state,  and  must  always  remain  more  or  less 
so,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  summers. 
The  apples  are  hard  and  sour  at  best.  Ap- 
ple-pies there  must  be  made  according  to  a 
receipt  furnished  by  a sprightly  young  lady 
of  the  island  : **  Put  in  sugar  as  long  as  your 
conscience  will  allow  ; then  shut  your  eyes 
and  throw  it  in  by  handfuls.”  Rich  pasture 
is  seen  every  where,  and  the  landscape  is 
dotted  in  all  directions  with  cattle  and 
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horses.  As  otic  rides  along  the  roads  and 
sees  the  beautiful  horses  and  colts  galloping 
or  grazing  on  every  farm,  he  is  reminded 
of  the  Homeric  period  when  Thessaly  was 
famed  for  its  steeds,  and  the  hen>es  of  the 
Trojan  war  were  styled  owners  or  tamers  of 
fast  horses. 

Returning  to  Hunter  River  Station  over 
the  highest  land  on  the  island  by  the  very 
charming  road  through  New  Glasgow,  the 
tourist  can  tube  the  cars  to  Souris,  at  the 
northeastern  end  of  the  island.  The  rail- 
road in  this  direction  passes  through  a more 
level  country,  hut  more  savage  and  melan- 
choly, because  leas  inhabited,  and  present- 
ing waste  moor-lands  abandoned  to  the  rab- 
bit, the  grouse,  and  the  bear.  At  Mount 
Stewart  a branch  of  the  road  turns  off  to 
Georgetown,  on  Cardigan  Bay.  a sleepy,  ar- 
istocratic, unenterprising  town.  Souris  i« 
quite  the  reverse.  Originally  a French  set- 
tlement, and  recelviiig  its  name  from  a swarm 
of  field-mice  which  ouco  invaded  it,  the  lit- 
tle place,  since  the  railroad  has  reached  it, 
has  sprung  into  a new  existence.  Houses 
art*  rising  in  every  direction,  and  its  ship- 
yards ring  w ith  the  merry  and  tumultuous 
din  of  calkers’  mallets.  The  port  is  ex- 
posed to  southerly  gales.  .Home  years  ago 
twentydhrec  schooners  wont  ashore  there 
in  one  day.  But  the  Dominion  has  apprn- 


Malpcqne,  or  Richmond  Bav,  near  the 
west  end  of  Prince  Ed  ward  Island,  is  a large 
and  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  island 
is  hero  but  three  miles  wide,  for  Bedeque 
Bay  makes  a deep  indentation  on  the  sou  th- 
em shore.  On  the  latter  lies  Smmnerside, 
a town  which  scarcely  had  an  existence 
twenty  years  ago.  It  has  not  grown  quite 
as  rapidly  as  Chicago ; but  w ithin  five  years 
it  has  greatly  gained  in  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  in  that  respect  appears  to  lie 
ahead  of  any  other  town  ou  the  island,  ex- 
cept Chariot ictowu.  The  steamer  which 
connects  Prince  Edward  with  the  railroad 
on  the  main- land  plies  daily  between  8um- 
merside  ami  8hedi»<\  thirty-live  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait.  On 
each  aide  the  cars  run  out  on  a jetty  to  meet 
the  boat.  This,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to 
the  business  activity  of  Siimmerside.  In 
the  bay,  a mile  from  the  town,  and  at.  the 
mouth  of  the  Dunk  River,  is  Indian  Island, 
on  which  Mr,  Holman,  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing men  of  8mumerside.  has  erected  a hotel 
called  the  Island  Park  Hotel,  This  islet  is 
just  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  over- 
grown 


with  picturesque  primeval  woods. 
These  have  been  very  judiciously  intersect- 
ed by  rural  drives  ami  walks.  The  building 
itself,  which  is  after  the  American  plan,  faces 
the  harbor  and  the  town,  and  bath- bouses, 
billiard  tables,  bow  ling-alleys,  and  other  de- 
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der-current  strongly  English,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  people  are  really  more  like 
Yankees  than  Englishmen  in  their  habits 
and  language.  There  is  just-  difference 
euough  between  their  ships,  tl\eir  houses, 
their  vehicles  or  agricultural  tools,  their 
papers  and  their  colloquial  diction,  for  a 
careful  observer  to  note  that  be  is  not  iri 
the  United  States;  but  often  the  difference 
Is  nearly  imperceptible.  It  is  in  their  value 
of  time  that  I discovered  the  greatest  dis- 
similarity. The  phrase  “Time  is  money?  is 
certainly  not  true  on  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and, however  true  it  may  be  with  us.  No 
one  is  ou  hand  when  he  should  be ; every 
thing  is  done  with  a leisure  that  would  im- 
ply longevity  rivaling  that  of  Methuselah. 
Punctuality  in  the  hours  of  meals  at  the 
hotels  is  a thing  not  dreamed  of,  resulting 
in  great  waste  of  time  and  cold  food.  Nor 
did  1 see  any  evidence  uny  where  or  in  the 
character  of  any  one  that  indicated  that  the 
word  has  any  meaning  on  Prince  Edward 
This  taking  life  easy  is  a very  de- 


coys to  attract  the  traveller  in  search  of 
health  or  pleasure  are  provided.  At  low 
tide  the  strait  on  the  south  side  can  be  easi- 
ly forded,  and  the  drives  ou  that  part  of  the 
island  are  charming.  Of  the  hotels  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  we  can  not  speak  as  favor- 
ably a a we  should  like,  Charlottetown 
swarms  with  them,  but  few  can  be  conscien- 
tiously recommended.  The  attendance  is 
often  poor,  the  apartments  are  small  and 
mean,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  raise  the 
charges  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  re- 
ceived, which  is  not  the  way  to  attract  tour- 
ists to  go  that  distance  from  home.  Miss 
Rankin1*,  at  the  capital,  is  much  the  best, 
and  she  intends  shortly  to  move  into  a uiore 
commodious  building,  A new  hotel  is  ris- 
ing at  Souris,  but  what-  it  will  prove  to  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  McDonald's  is  re- 
stricted for  accommodations,  but  there  seems 
every  disposition  to  please  the  traveller,  al- 
ways excepting  the  charges,  which  I found 
too  high  at  every  place  which  I visited  on 
the  island,  all  things  considered. 

Of  the  people,  so  far  as  personal  observa- 
tion goes,  I can  speak  favorably.  Among 


Island, 

light-fill  thing  under  some  circumstances, 
but  it  will  not  do  in  this  ago  and  in  the 
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Western  world,  in  the  wholesale  manner  it* 
which  it  is  practiced  on  that  beaut i tul  isl- 
and, for  those  who  desire  to  rise  in  the  world. 
And  herein  seems  to  he  partly  the  reason 
why  the  British  Provinces  of  North  Ameri- 
ca have  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  their 
neighbors  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


them  arc  many  descendants  of  loyalists  of 
our  Revolution,  who  lire  generally  more 
opposed  to  the  United  States  than  others. 
The  feeling  toward  out  country  i*  apparent- 
ly friendly,  and,  until  quite  recently,  the  de- 
sire for  a reciprocity  treaty  was  very  strong. 
But  underneath  is,  I am  convinced*  an  un- 
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Of  the  hospitality  of  the  islanders  I can  j side,  Shetliac,  amt  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
speak  in  high  terms*,  and  to  Mr.  Campbell,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  ten  hoars  from 
author  of  a forth-coming  history  of  the  isl- j the  island.  From  St.John,  Portland  can  ho 
and,  and  many  others  the  writer  is  indebted  j reached  by  rail  or  steamboat,  and  the  tonr- 
for  numerous  acta  of  courtesy,  which  aided  ; ist  who  does  not  like  travelling  by  w ater 
to  render  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  j can  thus  go  to  Prince  Edward  Island  entire- 
Gii.if  of  St.  Lawrence  a fascinating  pleasure  ] ly  by  land,  excepting  the  thirty-five  miles  in 
exciiraion.  I retnruM  by  way  of  Summer-  i a strong  boat  across  Northumberland  Strait. 


1 returned  by  way  of  Summer- j a strong  boat  across  Norlb  umberland  Strait, 


Hot  smoked  the  hills,  a sultry  breath ; 

Hot  lay  the  city  underneath ; 

The  tired  slaves  dropped  from  the  hand 
The  heavy  peacock  plumes  they  fanned. 

Or  brought,  with  languid  step  und  slow, 
The  iavendered  and  sugared  snow, 

Or  swept  aside,  fold  over  fold. 

The  curtains  of  the  cloth  of  gold 
Where  lay  the  king,  with  fevered  mouth, 

In  his  pavilion  to  the  south. 

When,  like  the  answer  to  some'  prayer, 
Crept  a soft  rustle  on  the  air, 

Up  from  the  gardens  stole  a breeze 
Across  the  gilded  hu  t ices, 

And  waved  the  perfumed  fountains'  flow 
Like  shining  rihhons  to  and  fro, 

And  sighed  across  the  king’s  repose 
The  breath  of  jasmine  and  of  rose, 

The  fragrance  of  the  falling  fruit, 

And  brought  the  tinkle  of  a lute, 

Brought  the  low  song,  and  brought  the  stir 

Of  happy  voices  praising  her 

Who  sang,  and  brought,  recurring  slow, 


And  hushed  the  warbling  flute  and  fret, 
Where,  underneath  their  golden  net, 

The  singing  birds  sprung  airily 
From  myrtle  bough  and  citron-tree; 

And  us  the  music  welled  anew, 

The  melancholy  note  came  too, 

And  mingled  in  discordant  strain 
This  world  of  bliss,  that  world  of  pain. 
u Fetch  me  the  wretch!’’  cried  Haroun  then 
“ Fetch  me  that  wretchcde^  of  men. 

Who  lifts*,  to  vex  the  soul  in  me> 

His  pipe  of  petty  misery  ! 

♦Shall  uOeh  a base  and  trivial  thing 
Prevent  my  peace,  and  I be  king 

“ Let  thy  slave  speak,"  a voice  replied. 
u By  the  king's  word  one  w ill  have  died 
Before  this  shining  day  grows  dirn — 

Tis  Ali’s  women  mourning  him.” 

Upon  his  silken  cushions  then 
The  king  his  slumber  sought  again ; 

But  far  away  all  slumber  kept 
The  while  those  wailing  women  wept. 

Hull  to  hi*  sense  the  sweet  sounds  came, 
Ami  dark  the  sunshine's  fragrant  flume — 
Dark  as  the  shameful  day  should  be 
That  set  on  All’s  treachery. 

“ Let  music  cease,  lA  none  be  glad,” 

The  eunuch  cried.  “ The  king  is  sad. 

But  hither  bid  the  Jew*,  to  sing. 

Arid  satisfy  my  lord  the  king, 
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Home  laborer  turn#,  hunnclf  a rlod : 

Within  It*  dangled  roots  olid  mould 
All  that  ie>  left  ol  thee  *hall  hold. 

“ Whe  n5  .'LtV,  f hr  hin^s  J«n#  dead  ? Their  lmn ha 
Are  dVH'aronfi  with  hitler 

There  18  no  king,  there  ».a  ?to  slave, 

\<.»*  work,  liur  wisdom,  iit  t he  *rra v <; 

The  ijee  that  |dagm<l  fjy*  Btfy  plain  day, 

M*k  wen*  tirore  funublo "than  they, 

K °*m  i liln^r  |i'h ssi-l  not  vniu  thino1-— 

The’  niiMvy  the  KihU  »T  ki»m*/5 
A ltd  llm  Jryy  -ui?er,  ' ■<>  kiioj?  «ta$  jp| 

TltV-  l#ml  of  ldiet  i#t0  Iji>ii1  iolf  OeAth.^ 
J^\»pynKl  itptiii  rilhev  littmt.  JJarmirt 

Hi!,).,  «,».ji1  <-.vv  ♦!•.»,.  a'i  ' 


Their  jftifuihitr  w^rk,  U\y  fowntaiii? 

Tbtdr  waiet*  , iuive  i)>y  fill 

Of  .amt  bum  the  ‘hill, 

White  neyTa‘f*»(*^t  rfankek  rA‘Uod  tfioe 
0«\e  iksK  tlvMu  nri  iir/h  (iu*nY  O.  kin^l 

*•  Buiiii  thee  tHy  f^nih.  ,Ot  . ihounjfijn  f^ck 
KiUhiotr  di  meihhei  \ that  t.hvv  u5«,ek 
TfmhV  /thniHfch  . 

In  irohl  to  x**y  #t»  anh^1^ 

And  e<mv?  the  eoyTive/v  ?Qt  tf*v  bont^. ; \ 
Ami  l»v  the  yutks  u\ 

Ari*i  ftffliii  tlvy; • , 
Aloe4  ami  myrrh  uiid  -ftktirtkltteeheW--' 

And  Iii?hl  ihv  lainn.  At  la-;  the 


iyyttu)Mve:viketi  'r^rtiyh  ‘>irlirt  j .'’^Trcrf'.'eirlied.-^, 
* x%ljtU  t ifiifai#  f- >!>k  i tny  Whd  kw  ide  • 
That  my  v’n-tonmis  awiheaMgft 


^r  --' 

H||^^ 

;'••  .. 

^ 5s[ 

HARPER'S  KEW  MOSTHLY  MAUA&fXE. 


Only  to  Riwi  ft  crawling  fo«* : 
That  tJiiAtko  *ii*  Upon  my  seat. 


Bur  loathsome  and  ftisgu*Ung  death. 

That  boliU  nu’  kcegatcd  in  hi*  thrivU^ 

Till  nothing  Is  the  du^  of  all?. 

The  star*  <lu>U  keep  tfcjr  awful  place. 

But  l ami  ill  my  might*  iaet: 

Have  fin  renwxcibimioit  with  the  dead; 

Cease  like  * &Uit?  that  \*  said. 

A ecnm  the  »kv~  w heW  3 w/is  f>nri>, 

The  purple  night;  the.  niching  . ' 

.Accurst  the  whureoD  1 lay  % • jii 

Accurst  i.hi*  handful  of  Jed  vU'i  ’ 
i Baron  n ir  hut  sprue  meatiest  thing— 

§ O dust  and  ashes,  you  are  kfuff  !" 

And  the  king  And  through  the  j>We 

Crept  ,shcnc>  for  a tilth?  Spape,,- 

TH1  onci1  moo'  come.  loemriog  slow. 

That  far  fiiVit  rn,  that.  wait  0 woe, 

**  What  T!  -w?its^.rv(i.'-|fat>yi4p:;  •*•  Wt#ip  they  stiU 
That  AIT  suite  »•-  *1$  fcmgJ*  willy 
Is  the  flight  of  tn>  year 

t So  lit  tle  wurth,  $ak  *itv8i  a t r V 
j And  can  the  bn^kiioV  h /art  «<»  praise 
The  nothUt^ti^  of  ifoigify  of  day*? 

Bid  tin*  tmmd  cease!”  he  cried,  “'hv.'  j^kgrl 
, l never  w a:-«  a king  before. 


With  the  drawn  pword  betieath  her  feet 
That  ali  my  palaces  are  fair 
Tn  pillared  arches  every  w here, 

Sid  ail  in  gold  and  precious  stones 
A «id  on  mm  ivory  of  ihruoes, 

Benciitb  the  ih&de  of  hnuiobiug  palms, 
Among  the  garden?*  and  their  balms  ? 
Why  do  i vnttch  the  almonds  tjHake, 

Day  y||  their  blooms  in  the  lake. 

Or  take  my  pleasure  in  the  court 
To  **e'  the  laughing'  children  ^port, 

Rtisr  limbed;  Vn  ail  their  dimpled  pranks, 
Within  the  fluiUcrw  water  tanks? 

Why  do  my  dancers  make  delight. 

When  the  pale  cressets  throw  at  night 
Long  lights  on  the  deUHou*  dusk 
Heavy  with  ambergris  uwd  ninak,' 

While  softly  steal*  the  liquid  note, 
Shaking  the  night ingate's  sweet  thixmb 


Then  mounts  to  some  ecsbitic  height 
A>  a wing  beutK  when  lost  in  light f.]- 
What  joyaiioc  should  I take  Jn  jove  £ 
Why  should  tuy  blood  the  .sttUfcr  move 
When  over  me  the  white  *tavd 
The  gold- haired  woman  ; 

From  the  far  4*lps  Imyuibi  t he  :siesi.f 
Wlmt  bleseedness  in  tte  (jun  {% 

W ten  to  au  eml  I dftiW  thy  brymth 


Sieve  7.  defy  the  powers  th«f  »/ay| 
The  breath  upon  the  Up  l siat  f 
Are  life  and  death  the  king;*  r>e  pen* 
Unihv  Ali  forth!.  L*«t  tho  wOrm  live  !1 


Let  the  worm  live  !1' 


Go,  gle 


Original  from 

JNIVER5ITY  OF  MICHfGAN 
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. by  &&&$%£?  A Xnoihtr,  M>f.  y^exv 

i it nWfc*v.<  W rj  vj*yk'<  *rfA  M r<v.  0<M vv U >»OTrr» •> 

TJOFE  fella.  qe  M atmly  of  tm--  -<•••■.  ^ l\v  ••.•.>.•.  .,;  V M . ♦ . 

Jl  mankind  is.  main  ^ $iul  I be.tjf>vi&  Pop^y'f  iifu  ieCotfv  * - 

▼rith  an  #iik iwi']'. 

vinwt  that  the  s truly  of  imuikind,  whon  < . , , 

thv  *tttdy  of  wimiaokbHk  j ttr*w}c 

id.  occupation  of  &iti*<\  atm  Is  , <>  .h.|  o,,i!^-  »..»  ..,,  fylpU  • •’  •>»"••  ^ 

; >:lw  iVun  the  .tbv<*p^v,n+i 

my  life  upon  this  conviction  ' «-».»,»•  Nf,:  ,».»  <:*•>..•  %i*>.  « 

Tfv  be^nn?,  1 have  mit'iibd  large  opportiH  !•  tw  .&£  patfe?  c^inifew  HitOi  A v ^ j * vf  iiU  1 ?n 

nUim'ifopr&Mtntjtig  toy  *o-  . « ,...  ,K.it»_* 

wn*  tea*?  geiiina  owr  ' tittered  by  the  nar-  ' -«•*■•  Up  ..  * . ; :« < .u-..i ':»!•■■•  N.  mw.oi:  «.- 

• rwheaai :*if  iU ; fmrriittii.dl;n|2f8 f Although  I : i i ft?-  i'  « nM))y«i  -in. ,•:*&=■  pan^  M . 

w:to  rompeltoitto  ‘P^s  fcMhrst  v*n*iv.  *>01  nj;  Ufe  owi^  unit 

of  my  lift  ill  miv  atrec-t,  in  »me  Umis*  in  rhM  ; i>*}  i*;.-  b- 

aircer,  jetAflatter  myselftlmi  i i*wdt«  the  ••  - , < .•.*.•';*■  • .■  »«•:>-,.  rjrid  ttfe 

rti®st  «f  my limited  %14  nf  ohaorvutmo  in  ; *<?  <o**i  --  p*?<  *?  t 

ey  fcTy  ^.^yy -.Wi l.feftl  wlibt  / iwi .'■  iXr*:' S/-'  4iV^;.  ibf 

mm  and  •. A?i4'.;nhi Ulfvn*rr:  'Kd  >.  Wrj  V’vr^v  vmiA  f «“>mW 

y^,  and  nvV-tk  tbfe  v<ir^  and  n/  the  ,b(  U>;f« 

Deigfel^rfwnif  tra»  riot  Wforih*  knowing.  ^>*r  *lfeh!  <V^  nv»  ^^ukitijg  tbvm  ^ rliov 
La*t  ytnir,  bovrcvvj,  cimmiBtauceM  ancon-  * ^;r^A-)U-n\Yn-  in#?.*n  tftc  ftinru ^ 
ncctfsd  ''niy  prvtn?Dt  «t^-y  mado  H nvc- i ; 

emnxy  for  im  ia;vliang<?  my  uttd  “ 

aU  iuoonv^tdvnve^  ^f  remova)  \*Vnr  over- t 
b^Auctd  by  ® prospect  of  now  Oii))jteots  : 
for  etu%>  m&  viWer  opportuoitiva  of  knoirl- 

^dgc.^•^^3;'’' A'>;;-v'..  ^ 

By  thv  l^t.  of  >foy  1 waa  comforfaUl.V  «vt- 
tfed  iu  my  new  borne,  iutd  «iy  knmll  ktmfov 
5ol4  (cOii»»^ffng  Of  l wo  e*£rviM\ta  iriiil  mya»)f) 
was  ^oTymg  nvvuatonitMl  to  the  new  sur* 
rornidjd^v 

.Of :J^ppfWt.O  ntfigklem  attract- 
ed- 'txi$:.  4r Ati'ih&gArd^  and  pie  aluioat 

eoitfdftMIy  at  0>e  wViiitow-  ‘Hh*  u*nm'$ 
dirv^tjy  across  ilio  atreet  ao  vot|ndy 
dirfemiit.  One  woe  a spaeUoi^  > | 

elegant  rnanawn,  vritti  ttinple  at im$:  I 

and  damaek  &%  evety  w iltdww , - wit h nu  mi- 

posing  cok^ii  waiter  aaitl  Of  Miv  ft4iv\wt \ &u  onv  ^i<1t  <if  ihe 

(M*rvftaf&,  wkerv-  gn'oers' : and  l*nteher^? v^yte  ' . ..  ..  , 

d«live.r«l  daily  t Jic if  .wall-tUNl  tiaifiperM,  - • v/ 1 i |«  > : 

where  w^U-dressed  gnesie  Cftine  arid  w»r»t  ; •'•*.  * -u.  *-•  *».*:»; »j  : . -.b  i ♦•*•;.  ftU 

ocmtjeuaily.  v,  lure  shone  tnlli.iur.l.v 

every  *t<renitig,  and  wiMib?  ; ■ ' . ■ :^>ji>A  df^  «*v#«rv  — lat  I Mt  it  *v,nlfU?£ 

d«M  the  a^j|ia;  roecins.  Tim ! e*i;Vt»*J  me  le. * yio id  x:*-j »b»s- 

rtthet  \ iwm  whe  euiiatjU  ,w^v^vy*ifecotty  i io'vt  wh>u  . ifd 

uaiTinv  h^r  its  h<%h tv  and  appaieittly  over-  ( ...  . , - 

iTtuvdeil,  if  oth*  livighf '.judge  froni  ttie -sw a r’m  ••  >.;■•/.  f^h-  .oo-.  thf*  iitoxkf  my  «o)»*v.i- 

nf  child  re  n it  held,  Rv[pfiij$0Sftk  tin>  to  ^ e fyxye  fHn.tk.^  "o  /Gy 

windows,  fay  ^t8Hr«w  W»  ypeak  df,  ^ A h > v kMk  » f*c  y omig  eoiiple  }u<u-jM 


tiie  a«  .'paojr . m-  -thei  ' 6 ';vi?’^,.yit\  hMv  w it h Mi«,  Ukumi  kept 

were  wesHhy.  no-  ^*i*  Mt<*  ^yrv  ;»>  >vvn  Ikii*v.>v  t«vr.i 

A do'ys  mtk&wt  rna  an  wi  *^i» >r*r  ly 

nc^ Of  lionyes. ! 'Mrw,  Brmvn  wiw  -^. WV*»^to>Vi  ’«>£  Mj> 
a .truly  suti , to.  wh^oi  ohe  was  ’.  i,o  teoik  v>  V vig«<t  2 f- 

qritte  devoted,  wlio  wae  eertainly  an  ok-  - j,  - • - 

timafe^-y^^b^inayi. ; Mrs?  flftrrtii:  xvm  soj? . .IfiniV.'Aj;  * W tAv^ 4*1*1 » be o 

father  and neither  seemed  t<i  wake  up,  lor  she  went 
dren,  »f  wboai  ibe  oldest  was  a girl  of  twwi-  - 'with  him  to  the  tioor  instead  of  letting  her 
ty,  hhvoniinonly  prertv,  who  assUted  her  daughter  go,  as  l quite  expected  she  won  Id. 


HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  .MAGAZINE 


But  the  uioiwnut  to  hack  ■ w|(y  tn tiie<L 'what 5 nrnvld  fcft  without.  *?  seating  to  |n$th*£4  *n*~ 

* *\ , iffe 

*w:  him  plainly  ^ ^ fit o 

wnimd  rind;  he  Alimwr  **L 

wu>t»  l>ft  in*  window* w id  ft  ftp&n  during  the 
tot  pari /ftf-  he  seeuojd  to 

be  very  faafcidftto  abbot  the  romj^ti  hm  of 
to  Sometitoa  lie  woldd  ill?  and 

tear  op  ball  a dtt&fejrr  aheete  of  paper  fcMfarc 
Then  (re  would  pbfc  Ins  Jr»t* 
t«r  ui  a Jai^v^tiW  etompf* — *tu*k  an  flh- 
roniQfiitH*  color, ’•i«o»x-t*~a3H4i  s**»d  it  by  'fht> 
negro  wk iter'  ft*  to  ireigh bar  wb *n 

bcooddnbt  gft  hiinaeif,  and  .then  I wn$  stm 
to  hoi*  Iftw  eagerly  penaaiag  the*  w*dh filled 
. pages  itfltrarwaixL  :K‘(iSh,i, 

\V hat  h*  .e.nijld  h are.  :£%m t 

so  roniutoily  wo#  & mystery  to  uav  aii  sb*y 
rnot  ao  pfctkj  but  I ku pji c*t^  1 onri; r£"ro o d**  ft** 
always  'fttttfnml  always  will  \n:  ftnd'le^wr.  ■-', 

J net.  about  tbi^  ti are  f made  and 

a moHt^igtiibrHilt  diiwv<&y* 
bug  ;K‘nw  BerU.n  m*d«  i«r : a ' ',!*&#  *>ftl , 

when  Lucy  UamTt  eftbCTWj  th*  fthbp  and 
a<*ked  otie  ftf  ilio  £ale*-  w puie n if  ebe  c*mfd 
got  a»me  hsvvtdkivrobiife  marked  for  f«,i- 
twWietirrg  . „ " 

ft  LadVes*  i>r  tie trftiJ ri i>^^* tikx*T«^ b ir.<^  tv 
»*kfed  the  git  b I yftieked  up  my  ato  #ri<l 
Jr*ft*U*d.  ; 

u GoptJojbebiji^*  yw-  llio  a jfiawy;  Of 

eonm* ! The , toufrk  of  patterns  was  taken 
c Itwn  , ftftd  the  let  tor*  selected , Jty  djii i- 
strict  Atteniiorb  jritile  I Mi  Ub  look- 

n»i,r  for  tobito  ftf  girl 

myffifc.  fb— pH  right,  ttoriu:  yon  vfai  tore 
•ffelifc  fo-wn>rrrAy v ’ Aud  then  ’iJti.ef  '7titir  with* 
OUt  observing  iik\  , '’.  ■ :'.  '•  ^ *’ 

-;*-v  jiint  Trbftt  I ex^eted— 

that  tnmmt  Loeliy  Brow«;  bt^oird  a daub* ; 
a mi  Yiti ! srhnt  u ouhl  hi  * another  say  T i iWv 
gvui  to  bid  that  Lli ml  a duty  fo  ^mrtpGH  iu 
tbia  iwttir^r.  .fhr  ooly  t be  day  Wbrn  A toii 
heard  fomi  a friend  of  iu,y  t«|>vn,  ft  bo  ‘kt&w 
the  IXrowtiH  slightly,  that  Lmhv  wa*  wrp- 
pomd  to  be  eogimyd  to  a y oOug  lady  n bo 
wins  at  present  in  Enrojle,;  tot  who  Wis*s 
ttoori  to  ri»tuni,  My  duty  begto 

to  look  very  platu,  in  view  bi»t  fs^t7 


diK>8  that  girt  do  !;.  £)ropa  her  head  down  on  pieians. 
her  folded  anus  on  tlft  t able,  and  ^ 

l.av, hating  a fpttidpt yf  as  if  Wii^  i;oald«H  fear 
to  purt  with  him.  even  then;  Bremen tly  her 
mother  retnttnycl  fft  tlft>  nuint,  unci  mml  hyf 
stroking  the  %nV*  hair -a«  if  she  ism#o!~ 
i rig  her.  Then  t bp  light  fttt4  eitiiigttV^Jied, 


for  inft  ^ii^  Omrv 


Little  van wr  litnl  she  fordejiuftion,  lioftev^ 
, for  Lralio  Broxrn  waa  aa  devoted  as  he 


SHADOWS, 


far  Hqhmv  my  ui,T>Yi,  although  tm  ex^Ut^t  uwti  !<a»knjg  up  ;Voxuni»dy  ut  h*>z  window 
vktttiiu),  'baa  mi  nofart  unat*  curiosity  whiefchf**  be  ItfiTOto*  im f ha  jnarto 

Af*  oic  r i i to  >«  pro  m p t*  her  to  take  inline  liber-  fon  '•^Uj^^'A.ikgcr-  etilVbe  seeoied 

tie#  with  my' tetter#,  atol  l ii ne  to: the • ad'dre##  ■ \ m.  hav^glYtfit ynji/#rjtihg  *o  hull,  No  tmmV 
«n  thin  obe  would  al  tract  her  att«.ut1un  at - \ kgi# ■ 1 iiircd  O(*eiif0r^i 

once.  Id*  Jinan  re  boxcr^  and  [ ft  a#  jmd  beginning 


•myself  with double  Tjgihinetv  Finally  Mi*  ; to  watch  v-v»»r  the.  *ou. 

■conference.  e 1 1 ^ taking  kk*  tray  pd  So,  when  Ta&Ip  rose  t«  gb,  utid,  contrary 
down  while  Uto  mother  returned.  to ; to  her  usual  custom,  nett  suffered 

ftot  plaid*.  j How  hiid  It  etodfcd  T i to!  t mi  re  ,j&'dey ' to  *m  him  imty  Icudld  not  Insfp  ratoing 
that  Mrs.  tfetowri  vtas  imlrjcr?tont,  ’writ  thin 
biknr  srtf *4#  wretched.  Iti 

than  ait  hour  #uta^tbihg  n$y#  happened  *‘£&2^; 

;*vHra..:BtTmu  raioe  onf  of  her  mity  boils*?, 
looked  oi*  ami  ttowu  the  >*'i>cr.a*  iM;-d  j«:.  '<!' 

fatto^  MV^r  Iwi  wur*e.  giid  liiHj  t-.iok^'  ; , , • ^ ^ "v  > 

drain*  to- aum  ptocmdlv  • htoi.s;*  - c vo b Mi\  ;:‘‘t  ?*;*£  .;  ii*-;  ^ 

talk  wifi)  Jut  *<*n  had  un»«to  too-  o •••  n-  of  '..*'  : , v *;•(>: ; ' 

;,  : - «•  o ‘ * j - ■!■.'•  ■•  * 4 \->"  - \.  • ' . \‘,  j % > Vw*.vV  ’ - <3^  'V^V''’ ' 

when  I mold  avow  toy  authorship*  uod  e*- 

at  mi  res  wh>»>?<  ip  pointed  ivio  to  the  truth  ‘ Yet  y‘ 

T fumaimtl  ;*>  ms-  com.  ot  *»ht-.-rv  uh»>o,  <*»  -y ‘r ''V ;-' ,: /^yV%- v^- ' *l  •’'’ 

f‘i»tt !-H«-.'  uiil'il  the  clone  of  the  iet*r*' tow,  ’ >‘;;v/i-v-V.; 

which  avas  jirnt  tnYy  juinnto*  (oiig. 
ing  morv  happen  rj;  Mr>i.  ih.*\s  u rcturmol  to 

her  o\mi  tom**,  ;tad  (he  day  wore  oi>  i\un^  ' rut*  vritolow*  v>Tjii  softly,  y>»»i  k»n-w,  .just,  to 
fv  ; h.ut.  <:•  veiling  Leslie. did  out  pay  lit*,  j he  *wtnirt  that  they  Wore,  not  tA*kd*e  too 

OiicuMnunol  vii?it  I >%*  «ure  of  U/im,  . ;4¥rha jTN,  you  may  havi;  rmtir»*d  that 

waited  and  ware  tool  vAoril  after  ^oo.k,  ; aluoi  the  is  »|tii».t,  t>iO!  (hi  tiptop  of 

and  should  mu  haw  given  op  my  nary  cl  i-  j.t-he  dityy  Are  hushed.  Mpliowry  >■•»•  »«..».*,  ;i|>-  c*in- 
lance » AVuAv  Hto.h  Hi  f hml  liot  tir^  dim  ’ ^uhirly  a>iU4hlc^ 

light  in  tin?  Ih»  fro  ft  w p n ?l  or  vKti  n g u i a li  to  L,  j They;  con  vonjed  tor  uctorly  fen  ruinate^, 
and  the  outer  door  * ] *se:]  ids;  the  night.  | and.  just  ■$$  ] . spmord,  1 couglit  ttw*  ral 
A vylinfe  wVfik  jMi^Aed,  and  itot  ouce  hani  i wiml#  and  part#  nf  which  i vfill 

fiiu  lovvrv*  nice  Idenhe  kept  ^way  nmi  Lucy  set  ftowu  in  the  order  in  which  they  uc- 
toolicd  'atmoHi  hrokofidiraded  nt*  «!it>  went  • t;unv<f 

and  CMUb  daily  in  the  p^rFcmiance  of  her  ! ^A  ^id.  ydimg  timn, 

dnlltJA.  ms  Ito  took  ihor  hand  in  his  own. 

Once  Or  twice  J had  dni^eUhi  the  young  Luc>’»  reply  wa^»  almost  iuandiole,  but 


I caught  h happiness  in  tb*  future.I * * * * * 7"  and 
“mure  thiwi  I ever  deserve." 

Then  £<c*rtie  Mia'hed  a long  speech  with 
“ an  e*eelb?jr)tf  time  for  t lie  wadding  f!  and 


«m&£; 


HiSl 


is  i&i  ten?  .u*,  «e‘  urcT 


I heard  no  mate.  Ko  »eeii,  yan  will  doubt- 

lee^fay*  ■ \V*  \ 

But  the next;  tnrmripg  f fnmnl  myself  real- 

ly ill ; my  fhronf  wu#  smv,  my  head  a^hed, 

ami  yfoinit  chill  wn*  stnm  foil  awed  by  e 
high  fever.  ;;'.  ; \ '• . ;,/'■ 

My  cold  had  beep  aggravated  by  my  ini- 

pmlenoe  lu  yopeuiag  U»u  i*od  a 


j tenth  day  after  my  aelrnre  that  sm  interest 
j ib  my  .felloe  •unmtn  reft  revived  sufficiently 
; to  prompt  me  to  wk  .ton  a single 
ciiitiu  . ■ . / *,  ‘ , ''  V_  , 'V'/  .•  ' . f 

“ Wed,  linked,  intuit  IVe  had  do  little 
Hum  -ip  spun*  since  you  ve  been  sick  that  I 
! yon  S?hhfc'»gjfc ifr>gcm  even  next dnor 
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wedding  this  morning  over  at  the  Barretts', 
for  the  young  lady  went  away  in  a carriage 
two  hours  ago,  all  dressed  in  a new  travel- 
ling dress,  and  young  Mr.  Brown  and  another 
gentleman  went  with  her,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren was  a-staudiug  on  the  steps  a-throwing 
old  shoes  after  them,  and  Mrs.  Barrett  was 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  at  the  parlor  win- 
dow.” 

“ Married!”  I exclaimed — “ the  designing 
girl ! Then  my  warning  was  useless.  But 
she'll  never  he  happy,  that's  one  comfort. 
Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Brown  is  expect- 
ed this  week,  Rosa?” 

“ Mrs.  Brown ! Why,  there  she  comes  now, 
mum,  just  getting  out  of  her  carriage,  I do 
declare,”  answered  Rosa,  gazing  from  my 
window. 

In  a moment  my  resolution  was  taken. 
“ Help  me  to  get  up,  Rosa.  I’ll  go  right  over 
there  and  break  the  news  gently  to  the  poor 
woman  myself,”  I said,  as  I sat  up,  suddenly 
forgetting  my  ailments  in  my  compassion 
for  poor  Mrs.  Brown. 

In  fifteen  minutes  more  I was  standing  on 
the  steps,  and  I had  rung  the  bell.  That 
pompous  waiter  ushered  me  into  the  parlor, 
and  took  up  my  card ; and  before  I had  time 
to  collect  my  thoughts,  Mrs.  Brown  entered, 
with  my  card  still  in  her  hand. 

“Miss — Greenfield,”  she  began,  as  if  she 
found  my  name  too  much  trouble  to  pro- 
nounce, “ I have  not  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  I am  sure ; but  if  it  is  a char- 
itable errand — ” 

Here  I cut  her  short  at  once.  “No,  in- 
deed, my  dear  madam,  I am  not  come  ou  an 
errand  of  charity,  although  my  ‘motives  are 
benevolent.  The  fact  is,  I bring  you  bad 
news.” 

She  started  violently.  “Bad  news!”  she 
repeated. 

“ Yes,  ma'am,  bad  news.  Your  excellent 
son — ” 

But  she  turned  deathly  pale ; then  clutch- 
ing my  arm  as  we  still  stood  (for  she  had 
not  yet  had  tho  politeness  to  ask  me  to  sit 
down),  she  gasped, 

“What  is  it f Is  he  ill,  or  hurt?  Do, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  speak ! Don't  keep  me 
waiting,  woman !” 

“ No,  no ; lie's  safe — safe  and  well,”  I said. 
But  she  fairly  pinched  my  arm  as  she  order- 
ed me  to  tell  her  what  I meant  without 
delay. 

I never  saw  a more  haughty,  imperious 
woman  than  that  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I must 
confess  she  conquered  me.  I meant  to  tell 
my  story  in  my  own  way,  but  she  forced  me 
right  to  the  point. 

“He's  married!1*  I answered.  Then  see- 
ing her  look  of  incredulous  amazement,  I 
added,  “Yes,  married  this  very  morning,  not 
two  hours  ago,  in  your  absence,  and  to  that 
artful  little  neighbor  of  yours,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts  to  open  your  eyes.” 
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Mrs.  Brown's  face  was  a study.  She  look- 
ed by  turns  puzzled,  astonished,  angry,  and 
scornful ; then,  with  a very  disagreeable 
smile,  she  asked : 

“Are  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  anony- 
mous letters,  Miss  Greenfield  f What  you 
have  just  said  would  seem  to  connect  you 
with  a contemptible  epistle  of  that  sort,  re- 
ceived some  weeks  ago,  which  I burned, 
half  read.”  (Just  as  if  she  could  make  a 
woman  believe  that !)  “ Now,  since  you  are 
so  interested  in  my  son,  let  me  assure  yon 
that  he  is  not  married;  that  a little  more 
than  two  hours  ago  he  assisted  as  best  man 
at  the  wedding  of  his  old  school-mate  and 
friend,  Lyman  Bertraud,  who  returned  from 
Germany  three  days  ago  to  claim  his  prom- 
ised wife,  Lucy  Barrett,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  t>vo  years.” 

She  said  all  this  very  slowly,  with  her 
eyes  on  my  face,  and,  I can  tell  you,  I was 
not  comfortable.  Still,  I would  not  give  up 
yet.  I replied, 

“ But  you  must  allow  that  your  son  has 
been  very  attentive  to  an  engaged  girl ; or 
perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  he  has  been 
spending  most  of  his  evenings  there — writ- 
ing such  long  letters,  too,  when  he  didn't 
go  himself.” 

Mrs.  Brown's  smile  was  more  supercilious 
than  ever  when  she  said,  “Mrs.  Barrett,  as 
you  have  doubtless  discovered,  is  poor.  Lucy 
is  an  admirable  German  scholar,  and  my  sou 
expects  to  spend  the  next  three  years  of  his 
life  in  Germany.  Consequently  she  has  been 
instructing  him  for  months  past,  at  my  ur- 
geut  request.” 

“ But  the  morning  yon  received  my  letter, 
I saw  you  rush  up  to  your  son’s  room,  aud 
hold  an  earnest  conference  with  him.  Then 
for  days  he  avoided  going  next  door.  Was 
not  that  in  consequence  of  my  warning?”  I 
asked,  anxiously. 

“ On  the  contrary,  I never  told  my  son  of 
your  letter;  but  I had  received  intelligence 
from  a relative  in  Germany  of  young  Ber- 
trand's serious  illness,  and  I went  to  com- 
fort Lucy  that  same  day  by  Leslie's  advice. 
Poor  girl!  she  was  so  distressed  that  the 
German  lessons  were  discontinued  until 
news  of  her  lover’s  complete  recovery  gave 
her  courage  to  go  on.  I think  now  that 
I have  fully  satisfied  your  curiosity,  Miss 
Greenfield;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
never  would  have  condescended  to  these 
explanations  if  I had  not  been  afraid  that 
you  would  injure  Lucy  by  your  imperfect 
and  garbled  version  of  all  yon  have  seen. 
Talk,  then,  since  it^eeras  you  can  not  help 
it,  but  be  truthful  if  you  can.  Good-mom- 
ing!”  and  with  that  she  swept  out  of  the 
room  like  an  empress,  leaving  me  standing 
there  like  a fool. 

Well,  I must  say  she  had  made  a very 
plausible  story,  but  I always  had  my  doubts 
about  it. 
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L j Brown1*  School-Day*  are  men  now,  and  their 

A FEW  yearn  ago  a remarkable  book  j sons  are  beginning  to  read  the  same  book, 
appeared  iti  England,  and  was  widely  j width  is  likely  to  hold  its  place  in  English 
read  in  this  rutin  try,  the  popularity  of  which  j literature,  while  hosts  of  similar  book*  have 
was  moat  likely  a H'urpri*e  to  the  author,  < been  written,  published,  read,  and  forgot- 
who  simply  meant  to  spend  a summer  vaca- ! ten.  The  interest  which  the  book  excited 


tion  in  weaving  into  story  form  his  school-  ] in  America  was  scarcely  tnoro.it  may  he  said, 
boy  experience,;  selecting  those  incidents  j in  the  story  itself  than  in  the  actual  school 
and  scenes  which  would  not  only  compose  j at  Rugby,  the  actual  boy  Tom  Hughes,  and 
a lively  picture,  but  possibly  carry  to  the  j the  master  Dr.  Arnold.  Although  Rugby’s 
young  reader  some  help  in  tin*  formation  of  claim  upon  historic  interest  is  inferior  to  that 
bis  character.  The  hoys  who  tirst  read  Tom  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Christ’s  Hospi- 
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tal,  Westminster,  and  other  .English  schools, 
the  personal  regard  for  it,  induced  by  this 
book  and  Stanley’s  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold , has  led 
thousands  of  Americans  to  make  a special 
errand  to  Rugby  who  have  perhaps  scarce- 
ly glanced  at  the  outside  of  more  famous 
schools.  Of  these  American  visitors  many 
have  curiously  compared  the  life  at  Rugby, 
as  drawn  from  books  and  from  their  own 
observation,  with  the  recollection  of  their 
own  boyhood  and  schooling,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Rugby  or  the  American  Arnold  has 
been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, just  as  every  new  book  of  school-boy 
experience  is  modestly  heralded  as  equal  to 
Tom  Brown. 

The  visitor  to  a great  English  school  will, 
after  all,  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
his  anticipations  and  impressions  agree.  He 
will  see  some  good  architecture  and  mellow 
antiquity ; if  his  researches  carry  him  far- 
ther, he  will  be  very  likely  to  see  some 
roughly  hacked  benches,  and  some  “ deus” 
in  which  the  young  cubs  live;  he  will  have 
young  noblemen  pointed  out  to  him,  wTho 
will  be  astonishingly  like  other  boys;  and 
he  will  occasionally  see  a master  whose 
name  has  more  than  a local  power.  But 
boys  are  the  most  natural  objects  in  the 
universe,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  them  through 
any  veil  of  mystery  or  romance.  They  chal- 
lenge a certain  frank,  matter-of-fact  regard, 
and  it  is  only  w hen  they  are  grown  and  be- 
come old  boys  that  their  school-days  have 
any  glamour  about  them. 

While,  therefore,  American  schools  of  a 
similar  intent  are  not  invested  with  the 
antiquarian  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
English  public  schools,  nor  embalmed  as 
they  are  in  the  delightful  literature  of  rem- 
iniscence, the  substantial  ground  of  interest 
is  the  same  in  both  cases ; and  any  oue  who 
wished  to  see  American  boys,  or  who  was 
concerned  in  systems  of  education,  would 
wisely  direct  his  visits  to  a group  of  schools 
in  New  England  having  a certain  family 
likeness,  yet  marked  by  individual  traits 
plain  enough  to  leave  their  stamp  upon  the 
boys  resorting  thither.  With  some  there 
have  been  growing  up  traditions  and  meth- 
ods for  a hundred  years  or  more;  with  oth- 
ers, the  formative  influences  of  a generation 
only,  but  that  a generation  keenly  alive  to 
the  subject  of  education,  have  been  at  work ; 
and  in  the  case  of  one,  at  least,  a very  few 
years  have  sufficed  to  give  the  school  prom- 
inence, and  to  justify  its  position  in  a his- 
toric group.  These  schools,  w'hieh  w’e  pur- 
pose to  examine  somewhat  in  detail,  are 
Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts; Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  at  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire ; Adams  Academy,  at  Quin- 
cy, Massachusetts ; the  Bostou  Public  Latin 
School ; Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hamp- 
ton, Massachusetts ; and  St.  Paul’s  School,  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  There  are  other 


schools  in  the  same  section,  like  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  at  New  Haveu,  Duuiiner 
Academy,  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and  St. 
j Mark’s  School,  in  Southborough,  of  the  same 
| State,  w hich  might  fairly  be  described  as 
reprcsentati  vo  schools ; but  by  confining  our 
attention  to  those  selected  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  able  to  examine  the  separate  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  schools  which  play  so 
important  a part  in  the  higher  education 
of  America,  for  these  schools  all  recognize 
as  their  principal,  some  their  only,  function 
the  preparation  of  boys  for  honorable  ad- 
mission into  the  highest  colleges  of  the 
land,  and,  by  the  work  which  they  have 
done  and  the  place  which  they  hold  in  pub- 
lic regard,  constitute  a parallel  to  the  En- 
glish public  schools  as  fairly  as  our  colleges 
and  universities  do  to  the  corresponding  in- 
stitutions in  England.  The  public  schools 
of  England  are  the  great  feeders  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ; the  schools  we  have  named 
bear  a similar  relation  to  Harvard  and  Yale, 
Amherst,  Williams,  and  Dartmouth.  It  is 
England  and  New  England  again. 

Certainly  it  is  by  no  accident  that  these 
schools  are  found  within  so  narrow  a tract 
of  country,  any  more  than  that  the  two 
leading  universities  of  America  are  within 
the  same  section.  A glauce  at  the  origin 
of  the  two  most  widely  known  schools,  the 
two  Phillips  Academies,  reveals  something 
of  the  force  which  caused  and  impelled  the 
educational  movement  in  New’  England. 
The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  one  school 
is  called  Phillips  Academy ; the  other,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. Both  had  their  foundation  in  the 
public  spirit  and  devotion  of  the  Phillips 
family.  In  Brechin  Hall  at  Andover,  the 
library  of  the  theological  school,  in  the 
great  halls  of  the  academies  at  Andover  and 
Exeter,  and  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard 
College,  oue  may  see  hanging  upon  the  w'alls 
portraits  of  one  and  another  man  and  wom- 
an of  this  family,  which  belongs  among  the 
untitled  nobility  of  New  England,  repre- 
senting the  best  element  of  life  there,  not 
that  which  alw’ays  dwells  in  the  brightest 
glare  of  publicity,  but  that  which  directs 
and  shapes  the  current  of  public  opinion. 
A Phillips  crossed  the  w’nter  with  John 
Winthrop,  and  from  him  descended  a long 
line  of  ministers,  judges,  governors,  and 
councilors — a sterling  race,  temperate,  just, 
and  high-minded.  It  was  while  the  war  for 
independence  was  still  raging  that  Judge 
Samuel  Phillips,  a resident  in  Andover,  con- 
ceived and  slowly  matured  a plan  for  the 
foundation  of  a classical  school  in  the  towm. 
He  laid  his  plans  broad  and  deep,  both  as 
regards  the  financial  provision  and  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  institution.  He 
wras  an  only  son,  the  heir  to  great  estates ; 
he  had,  moreover,  a childless  uncle,  Dr.  John 
Phillips,  of  Exeter,  who  had  intimated  his 
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any  thing  els©  except  the  Bible.  A less  en- 
thusiastic person  might  fiud  the  source  of 
its  strength  in  its  forcible  embodiment  of 
those  stern  principles  which  made  the  New 
England  judge  fear  the  devil  and  his  works 
with  only  less  intensity  than  he  honored 
and  obeyed  a just  God.  The  constitution, 
while  defining  the  courses  of  study  and  dis- 
cipline, the  duties  of  trustees  and  masters — 
not  omitting  to  caution  the  trustees  against 
extravagant  entertainment  at  their  yearly 
dinner — lays  great  emphasis  on  the  conduct 
of  the  students,  and  the  means  to  be  taken 
for  education  in  morality  and  religion,  de- 
claring that,  “ above  all,  it  is  expected  that 
the  master's  attention  to  the  disposition  of 
the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youth  under 
his  charge  will  exceed  every  other  care; 
well  considering  that  though  goodness  with- 
out knowledge  (as  it  respects  others)  is 
weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without 
goodness  is  dangerous,  and  that  both  united 
form  the  noblest  character,  and  lay  the  sur- 
est foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind.” 

These  were  not  great  swelling  words. 
Our  grandfathers  were  on  the  edge  of  tur- 
bid sentiment,  we  sometimes  think,  wheu 
in  reality  their  serious  and  conscientious 
minds  were  laboring  after  adequate  expres- 
sions. Much  of  the  manner  of  writers  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  like  the  dress  they 
wore — used  for  decorous  public  service,  and 
kept  distinct  from  a wrorking  suit.  But  the 
earnestness  and  strictness  of  the  founders 
of  Andover  and  Exeter  found  other  expres- 
sion than  a paper  one.  The  masters  select- 
ed to  put  the  constitution  into  practice 
were  men  capable  of  giving  it  a strict  con- 
struction. Here  we  confine  ourselves  for 
the  present  to  Andover.  The  most  promi- 
nent masters,  who  also  held  the  office  for 
the  longest  periods — Drs.  Pearson,  Pember- 
ton, Adams,  aud  Taylor — were  not  only  care- 
ful scholars,  but  rigid  disciplinarians.  The 
older  graduates  still  remember  Dr.  Adams 
and  the  gentle  Osgood  Johnson;  but  the 
freshest  traditions  gather  around  the  per- 
son of  Uncle  Sam — Dr.  Samuel  Harvey  Tay- 
lor— a name  which  will  almost  take  the 
color  out  of  an  old  boy's  cheek  yet,  though 
its  owner  has  lain  in  the  grave  for  six  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  man  in  ad- 
equate terms,  and  entirely  impossible  to 
characterize  him  in  such  a way  as  to  an- 
swer the  multiform  impression  which  he 
made  upon  his  pupils.  At  any  time  dur- 
ing his  administration  let  a knot  of  boys 
discuss  him,  and  all  manner  of  conflicting 
judgments  would  be  passed ; let  a stranger 
enter  the  circle,  and  he  would  hear  a unan- 
imous opinion  as  to  Uncle  Sam's  transcend- 
ent qualities  as  a teacher  and  master.  The 
Imys  were  afraid  of  him,  and  some  for  a time 
hated  him  with  juvenile  wrath;  but  there 
were  few  who  did  not  respect  him  as  a just 
man,  and  the  strength  of  his  rule  induced  a 


certain  loyalty  which  would  suffer  no  dis- 
paraging word  except  in  the  freemasonry 
of  the  school  itself.  He  overshadowed  the 
school  in  its  minutest  particulars.  The  sto- 
ries of  his  ubiquity  when  any  mischief  was 
going  on  grew  year  by  year,  until  their  mar- 
velous character  became  portentous.  He 
was  accused  of  having  an  elaborate  system 
of  espionage ; and  while  many  cases  of  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  could  have  been  ex- 
plained without  this  hypothesis,  a general 
belief  prevails  that  Uncle  Sam  did  make 
use  of  other  eyes  than  his  own.  There  was 
one  solemn  moment  in  the  day  when,  after 
the  exercises  in  the  chapel,  Dr.  Taylor  would 
say,  in  his  measured  tones,  “The  following 
individuals  are  requested  to  remain ;”  aud 
the  individuals  shivered  as  they  heard  the 
culprits'  roll  called.  To  be  found  any  where 
but  in  one's  room  during  study  hours  was 
regarded  as  a crime  which  by  accident  only 
had  been  omitted  from  the  Decalogue ; and 
more  than  one  graduate  in  the  first  year  of 
his  college  experience  has  crossed  the  silent 
college  yard  timidly,  expecting  a grim  vis- 
itation from  the  college  officer,  his  fears  an 
echo  only  of  the  real  peril  of  his  academy 
days.  On  Sunday,  when  the  boys  were  in 
chapel,  Dr.  Taylor  sat  in  the  rear  seat,  and 
no  Jjoy's  back  but  felt  transparent.  The 
curious  thing  about  this  surveillance  was 
that  the  master's  eyes,  which  seemed  cogni- 
zant of  every  thing,  were  rarely  lifted,  but 
iu  chapel  and  in  recitation  rested  on  the 
book  before  him.  So  impossible  did  it  seem 
to  escape  his  vigilance,  and  so  uncompro- 
mising was  his  assertion  of  authority,  that 
boys  would  sometimes  buy  a dear  reprieve 
by  the  confession  of  guilt  which  they  took 
upon  his  charge,  and  not  from  their  own 
knowledge,  surrendering  their  consciences 
thus  to  him  as  keeper. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  having 
this  character  as  a disciplinarian,  he  ren- 
dered Andover  a place  to  which  subjugated 
parents  sent  their  tyrannical  sons.  The  ef- 
fect upon  the  school  was  not  always  the 
best,  any  more  than  a colony  thrives  by  the 
increase  of  its  population  when  made  a pe- 
nal settlement ; yet  the  rule  maintained  by 
Dr.  Taylor  resulted  in  the  reformation  of  a 
good  many  of  the  hard  characters  sent  to 
him ; that  is  to  say,  many  boys  were  on 
the  road  to  ruin  through  the  lack  of  true 
management  at  home,  but  were  not  inher- 
ently vicious,  and  the  restrictive  force  im- 
posed by  this  new  government  had  the  ef- 
fect of  checking  tendencies  in  season,  and 
bringing  out  the  true  stuff.  Of  course  the 
heroic  treatment  fails  in  morals  sometimes 
as  well  as  in  physic,  and  Dr.  Taylor  himself 
was  no  trifler  with  evil.  He  would,  in  his 
exceeding  desire  to  help  a boy,  restore  a 
penitent  reprobate  too  quickly ; but  when 
it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  boy  was  vicious, 
and  misleading  others,  he  would  not  toler- 
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ate  liim  longer.  He  had,  like  Welmter,  an 
awful  presence,  and  many  a boy  of  stout 
bravado  among  bis  fellows  felt  bis  knees 
knock  together  when  alone  with  Uncle  Sam. 

We  dwell  upon  this  feature  of  discipline, 
liecause  it  was  especially  characteristic  of 
Andover  under  Dr.  Taylor’s  regime , and  grew 
out  of  the  impression  which  that  masterful, 
powerful  will  made  upon  the  material  about 
him;  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  see  in 
him  a bard,  unlovable  character.  Like  all 
•really  strong  men,  he  was  a tender  man ; 
and  as  boys  grew  to  manhood,  the  fear  they 
felt  for  him  was  transformed  into  a loyal 
and  affectionate  admiration.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Dr.  Taylor  as  a disciplinarian 
was  a more  terrible  object  to  the  boys  in 
the  lower  classes  than  to  those  in  the  high- 
est division,  who  alone  came  under  his  im- 
mediate care.  As  a teacher  he  was  known 
only  to  these  older  boys,  aud  that  fuuction 
came  to  be  in  their  eyes  his  predominant 
one.  He  appeared  in  a measure  indifferent 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  or  to  the  capa- 
bility of  teachers  in  the  school  for  the  first 
years  of  a boy's  life.  Under- teachers  were 
repeatedly  changed  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  he  relied  with  confidence  upon  the 
power  which  he  possessed  to  take  boys  in 
the  final  year  of  their  course  and  make  gen- 
uine scholars  of  them.  4 

Himself  a minute  yet  broad  scholar,  re- 
solved upon  extreme  accuracy,  yet  possessed 
of  a thorough  love  of  the  subject-matter  of 
his  studies,  he  was  at  once  a nice  gramma- 
rian and  a humanitarian.  Nothing  in  the 
structure  of  the  ancient  languages  was  triv- 
ial to  him;  nothing  in  the  life  and  litera- 
ture of  the  aucient  world  was  remote  from 
his  interest ; and  he  demanded  the  same 
range  of  scholarship  in  his  classes.  Exact- 
ing a fidelity  to  grammatical  paradigms  and 
rules,  he  flooded  the  lesson  of  the  hour  with 
a light  from  archaeology  and  history.  “It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  me,"  says  one  of 
his  old  scholars,  “that  any  Greek  author 
whatever  could  have  come  unscathed  from 
one  of  his  examinations  on  the  Greek  par- 
ticle. I have  known  him  keep  a scholar  on 
his  feet  half  an  hour  on  a few  lines  of  Homer 
with  such  a running  fire  of  questions  as 
seemed  impossible  to  stand  under,  and  when 
the  whole  class  scarcely  breathed  for  fear 
of  a single  mistake  of  their  champion."  “ I 
can  remember,"  writes  another,  “how  wTe 
sat  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  many  a 
time,  and  dwelt  with  real  interest  and  en- 
tertainment during  all  that  time,  over  five 
lines  of  the  J£neid  or  over  two  lines  of 

the  Iliad He  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  it 

seemed  to  me,  as  no  one  had  ever  taught  it 
before  or  ever  would  again.  How  intent 
and  earnest  was  he  as  he  took  up  the  first 
line  of  Homer  with  all  the  freshness  and  cu- 
riosity of  a new  seeker  for  light,  as  if  he  had 
not  gone  wearisomely  over  and  over  it  agaiu, 


now  for  the  thousandth  time!  How  loving- 
ly he  took  it  up,  syllable  by  syllable  and 
word  by  word,  tending  each  word  as  care- 
fully as  a sweet  babe,  turning  it  one  side 
aud  another  with  evident  affection,  warning 
us  of  the  curious  beauty  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, the  fine  philosophy  of  its  derivation, 
the  wise  peculiarity  of  its  composition,  its 
singular  increment,  its  nuique  terminal  end- 
ing, its  quaint  and  apt  office  in  its  place, 
aud  the  happy  burden  of  its  meaning ! How 
fondly  did  he  dwell  upon  the  significance 
of  the  aorist,  the  felicitous  adaptation  of 
the  infinitive,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  i cai 
yap , the  exuberant  opulence  of  verbs  in  pi !” 

The  room  in  which  he  held  his  class,  Num- 
ber Niue,  was  a daily  battle-ground.  Iuto 
it  the  boys  filed  with  a sense  that,  how- 
ever industriously  they  may  have  prepared 
themselves,  there  were  chances  of  defeat 
never  to  be  counted  beforehand.  The  mas- 
ter sat  at  his  desk,  his  eyes  bent  on  his  book, 
and  rarely  raised;  his  cards  containing  the 
names  of  the  boys  were  before  him,  aud  it 
sometimes  happened  that  he  did  not  shuffle 
them  with  the  strictest  care,  so  that  the 
same  names  would  follow  in  succession  day 
after  day — a sors  closely  scrutinized  by  the 
boys  who  were  most  intent  on  the  danger 
before  them.  There  was  no  superfluous 
word  in  his  questions.  Each  wras  delivered 
as  if  stripped  for  the  fight.  There  was  no 
pause  for  guessing  answer,  and  no  prompt- 
ing by  insinuating  question.  The  questions, 
which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, were  not  put  rapidly,  though  cast  in 
the  most  succinct  form  ; but  no  interval 
was  allowed  between  question  and  answer, 
answer  and  question.  No  laggard,  wander- 
ing in  his  mind,  was  waited  for  till  he  could 
find  the  place,  aud  all  superfluous  words  in 
the  answ  ering  of  questions  were  ruthlessly 
cut  short.  The  boys  came  out,  those  who 
were  in  earnest — and  it  was  rare  that  all 
were  not  caught  iu  a contagion  of  earnest- 
ness— flushed  and  eager,  quickened  by  the 
contest,  and  excited  to  uow  effort. 

The  advantages  and  the  defects  of  this 
training  lie  upon  the  surface.  The  utmost 
concentration  of  attention  wras  taught,  and 
habits  of  study  aud  deportment  which,  it  has 
been  dryly  said,  it  took  a year  of  college  life 
to  break  up.  Many  a lawyer  examining  a 
witness  has  owed  his  skill  to  Dr.  Taylor’s 
exercise  of  himself ; aud  the  relentless  force 
of  this  iron  will  aud  penetrating  intellect, 
expended  day  after  day  upon  the  minds  of 
young  students,  broke  down  obstacles  which 
years  might  not  have  removed  under  all  eas- 
ier method.  It  was  a splendid  gymnasium 
for  these  young  fellows  learning  to  use  their 
wits.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a cer- 
j tain  prodigality  in  this  style  of  teaching 
which  is  very  apparent  the  moment  any  less 
forcible  teacher  attempts  to  employ  it.  Dr. 
Taylor  did  undoubtedly  pack  the  mind  with 
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hie  library  of  the  latter,  necessarily  general 
ns  well  as  theological,  is  accessible  to  boys 
in  the  academy,  who  also  have  in  the  'l  ay lor 
Memorial  Library  in  the  academy,  formed 
mainly  of  Dr. .Taylor’s  private  library, » col- 
lection of  two  thousand  valuable  books.  The 
same  chapel  servos  for  hotbt  ami  many  of  the 
theological  students  are  academy  boys  who 
have  been  away  at  college  for  four  years, 
and  come  back  with  a warm  regard  for  the 
school,  which  hud*  many  modes  of  expres- 
sion. Friendships  spring  up  between  the 
older  and  younger  men,  and  the  two  institu- 
tions help  to  correct  each  other.  The  fact 
of  the  theological  school  as  organically  con- 
nected \v ith  the  academy  has  served  in  many 
ways  to  deepen  the  religious  character  of 
the  academy,  and  to  identify  it  more  closely 
with  the  religious  denomination  with  which 
it  is  affiliated. 

From  the  character  of  the  foundation, 
many  poor  hoys  and  boys  of  maturity  a re  to 
be  fun  ml  there,  and  libera)  provision  is  made 
for  the  assistance  of  those  needing  help.  A 
serious  element  ha*  always  prevailed  along 
with  the  city  element  already  referred  to; 
but  since  the  close  of  Dr.  Taylor's  rct/ime, 
which  has  not  been  adhered  to  by  subse- 
quent masters,  the  vicious  element  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  shorter  method  of  expul- 
sion, and  the  contrasts  tire  not  a*  strong  as 
formerly.  Then  the  presence  of  older  boy*, 
and  of  those  having  more  definite  intention* 
in  education  than  boy*  commonly  have,  ha* 
shown  itself  in  the  vigor  with  which  a de- 
bating society  and  a literary  magazine  have 
been  sustained. 


dom  and  school-boy  fun,  dates  from  1855. 
One  unique  feature  of  the  school  life  is,  or 
at  any  rate  w as,  the  organization  of  a fire* 
company,  with  the  Phillips  engine,  which  was 
always  foremost  on  the  ground  in  time  of 
need,  and  the  captain  of  which  was  Uncle 
Sum  himself,  who  was  never  more  in  his  ele- 
ment than  when  directing  the  company  of 
eager  hoys ; and  many  a boy  retain*  in  his 
memory  the  picture  of  that  great  teacher 
and  stern  master  running  with  the  machine 
in  the  ardor  of  hi*  enthusiasm.  There  art? 
no  boating  facilities.  The  Sliawshine  rims 
swiftly  through  the  town,  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  cool  plunges  now  and  then ; In- 
dian Ridge  and  Pomp’s  Poml,  the  round  hills 
and  wooded  roads,  tempt  to  long  walks;  Sun- 
set Rock  is  mingled  in  the  memory  w ith  fur- 
tive glances  at  the  faces  of  school-girls  from 
Abbot  Academy  in  the  town,  and  in  the  win- 
ter-time the  hill  gives  splendid  slopes  for 
coasting,  Foot-hall  mid  huso-bull  dispute 
sovereign ty,  and  one  of  the  old  brick  build- 
ings offers  a gymnasium,  with  bow  ling-al- 
leys, which  tlm  academy  uses  jointly  with 
the  seminary.  The  campus  back  of  the 
school  building  is  a fine  urea,  and  was  Dr. 
Taylor's  pride,  who  declared  that  no  great 
school  could  spare  a great  campus. 

In  the  great  hall  at  the  top  of  the  school- 
house  are  portraits  of  old  worthies,  and  here 
the  school  exhibitions  arc  held  ; but  the  old 
Phillip*  boy,  looking  from  the  windows,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  noble  view,  let*  hi*  eyes  fall, 
w ith  a pleasure  all  his  own,  upon  the  quaint 
homely  row*  of  buildings  called  the  ••  Latin*1 
and  the  M English”  corn  in  on* — dormitories 
that  have  weathered  a half  century  of  storm 
and  ridicule.  There  they  stand,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  house#  from  a German  toy 
v i llage,  h i gh-shoul dered,  absurdly  plain,  w i til 


The  Philomathean  Society 
enjoyed  in  1875  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  w hen 
gTay-haired  men  came  back  to  tell  of  their 
Iwyisli  pranks ; and  the  Aftcror,  published  by 
the  society,  with  its  alternate  top-heavy  wis- 
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closed  since  its  incorporation  it  has  had, 
until  recently,  but  three  principals  in  suc- 
cession ; aud  as  the  first  of  these,  never  en- 
titled principal,  held  office  but  five  years, 
when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  it  is 
right  to  refer  the  character  of  the  school, 
so  far  as  that  is  determined  by  its  masters, 
to  two  men  who  held  the  post,  one  for  fif- 
ty years,  the  other  for  nearly  forty,  though 
his  connection  with  the  school  as  teacher 
had  extended  over  fifty  years.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Abbot,  the  former  of  these,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1788,  aud  immediately  went 
to  Exeter  as  principal.  The  choice  of  this 
man  hints  at  one  distinction  between  An- 
dover and  Exeter.  Dr.  John  Phillips,  like 
his  brother  and  nephew,  was  a firm  adher- 
ent to  the  old  school  of  New  England  ortho- 
doxy. He  was  also  a man  of  deep  humility 
and  large-mi udeduess.  He  saw  in  Benja- 
min Abbot,  an  Exeter  youth,  the  qualities 
which  constituted  a wise  teacher,  and  he 
chose  him  to  the  place,  although  their  the- 
ological preferences  were  at  variance,  Abbot 
belonging  to  the  new  school  which  in  proc- 
ess of  time  became  organized  Uuitarianism. 
To  measure  Dr.  Phillips’s  liberality,  oue  must 
needs  place  himself  among  his  contempora- 
ries, and  not  among  his  descendants.  Not 
only  did  Dr.  Phillips  make  this  appointment, 
but  two  of  the  trustees  originally  chosen 
by  himself,  and  three  others  chosen  during 
liia  lifetime,  held  theological  opinions  oppo- 
site to  his  own.  The  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  was  therefore  likely  to  be  less 
rigid  than  was  the  case  at  Andover ; and  as 
the  establishment  of  a theological  school  at 
Andover  served  to  confirm  the  religious  el- 
ement in  the  school  life  there,  so  the  free- 
dom from  such  alliances  at  Exeter,  aud  the 
affiliation  which  the  school  there  had  with 
Harvard  University,  tended  to  make  the 
Exeter  Academy  less  positively  religious  in 
its  infi uence,  and  to  concentrate  the  ener- 
gies of  the  school  upon  its  special  work  of 
preparing  boys  for  admission  to  college. 
The  strictness  and  careful  conformity  to 
theological  standards  which  prevailed  at 
Andover  gave  place  in  Exeter  to  a certain 
freedom  of  government  aud  a regard  for 
those  principles  and  habits  which  we  are 
wont  to  speak  of  as  related  to  ethics,  big 
and  little,  rather  than  to  religion.  The 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Abbot  held  by  the  old 
men  of  this  day  point  to  a high-minded  aud 
dignified  gentleman  of  unfailing  courtesy 
and  reserved  ways.  “The  whole  history  of 
his  connection  with  the  academy,”  writes 
his  successor,  “ is  a comment  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  good  manners,  not  only  for  the  prop- 
er government  of  a school,  but  for  the  best 
development  and  culture  of  the  youthful 
mind.” 

The  successor  to  Dr.  Abbot  was  his  asso- 
ciate, Gideon  Lane  Soule,  who  still  lives  in 
Exeter,  principal  emciitua  of  the  academy, 


of  which  he  was  student  in  1813,  assistant 
teacher  in  1818  and  again  in  1822,  and  act- 
ing principal  from  1838  until  his  resignation 
a year  or  two  since.  The  traditions  of  dis- 
cipline which  his  predecessor  established, 
as  outlined  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Abbot, 
were  carried  forward,  aud  there  was  added 
a scholarship  which  was  quick  to  receive 
help  from  the  latest  researches  and  investi- 
gations. Dr.  Soule  has  been  a ripe  scholar 
and  admirable  teacher.  44  Those  w ho  have 
attended  his  examinations  for  many  years,” 
writes  Dr.  Peabody,  “bear  witness  to  his 
critical  accuracy,  his  pure  taste,  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  classic  authors,  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  drill,  the  measured  stages 
by  which  he  has  raised  his  successive  classes 
to  a level  of  attainment  which  has  com- 
manded always  our  warm  approval,  often 
our  surprised  admiration.” 

The  absence  of  a positive  religious  influ- 
ence at  Exeter  is  accompanied  by  a like 
abseuce  of  what,  for  lack  of  better  terms, 
may  be  called  parental  discipline.  There 
is  a dormitory,  Abbot  Hall,  which  furnishes 
bedrooms  and  studies  for  about  fifty  stu- 
dents, and  is  occupied,  as  was  intended,  by 
the  students  who  require  to  exercise  close 
economy.  Another  building,  Gorham  Hall, 
has  recently  been  put  in  requisition,  and 
serves  as  dormitory  aud  boarding-house  for 
as  many  more,  while  the  remainder  find 
board  and  lodging  in  the  town.  No  master 
lives  in  either  of  the  halls,  and  there  never 
has  been  any  thing  like  the  personal  super- 
vision w’hich  has  prevailed  at  Andover,  es- 
pecially under  Dr. Taylor.  In  a word,  Exeter 
approaches  more  nearly  the  college  order  of 
life  than  any  other  of  the  great  schools  with 
which  we  class  it.  The  teachers  are  styled 
professors,  as  they  are  not  elsewhere,  and 
the  students  lead  more  nearly  the  life  of 
college  men.  They  have  no  common  room 
for  study;  each  does  his  work  in  his  room, 
and  meets  the  class  in  the  recitatiou-room, 
and  the  whole  school  in  the  great  hall  for 
the  daily  religious  exercises.  Moreover,  the 
school  is  singularly  devoid  of  the  volunta- 
ry associations  which  commonly  attach  to 
similar  schools.  There  is,  indeed,  one  soci- 
ety, which  bears  the  mysterious  title  of  The 
Golden  Branch,  and  cultivates  oratory  and 
debate,  as  well  as  maintains  a library ; but 
beyond  t-liis  there  appeal's  to  be  little  to 
divert  attention  from  the  specific  school 
work.  There  is  no  periodical,  or  dramatic 
club,  or  musical  society,  and  there  are  no 
exhibitions  or  public  school  performances. 
It  is  difficult  to  refraiu  from  judging  that 
the  energies  of  the  boys  are  turned  into  the 
channel  of  school  work.  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  the  school  system  is  to  make  study 
the  one  thing,  aud  to  let  the  boys  grow  up 
in  self-reliant,  independent  fashion.  The 
effect  upon  the  manly  ones  is  to  make  them 
more  manly ; the  pressure  upon  the  indolent 
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the  pleasantest  incidents  of  the  celebration  G.  Cogswell,  George  Bancroft,  Ezra  Abbot, 
was  an  act  of  generosity  which  at  once  bore  Jeffries  Wyman,  are  names  which  any  school 
w itness  to  the  silent  influence  of  the  school  might  be  proud  to  have  on  its  list.  The 
and  to  the  loyalty  of  its  graduates.  In  1819  connection  with  Harvard  University  has  al- 
a boy  of  fourteen  entered  Exeter,  the  son  ways  been  a close  one,  and  no  other  school 
of  a hard- worki  ng  couu  try  doctor,  who  found  in  the  country,  save  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
his  own  meagre  resources  supplemented  by  has  sent  so  large  a number  of  students  to 
the  scholarship  foundation  of  the  school.  Cambridge,  while  the  standard  of  scholur- 
Both  father  and  son  were  profoundly  grate-  ship  has  been  of  the  highest.  The  largest 
fnl  to  the  school  for  the  education  thus  giv-  proportion  of  boys  at  Exeter  has  Harvard 
en.  The  father,  when  he  died,  bequeathed  in  view,  and  the  reputation  for  scholarship 
it  the  sum  of  $100  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  which  Exeter  enjoys  at  Harvard  has  been 
The  son,  graduating  at  Harvard,  soon  be-  unbroken  for  nearly  a century.  Its  great 
came  one  of  the  officers  of  the  college,  giv-  rival  in  this  respect  is  now  not  so  much  the 
ing  his  time  and  strength  to  the  interest  Boston  Latin  School,  as  the  Adams  Academy 
of  the  college  library,  and  receiving  the  at  Quincy. 

slender  support  which  the  college  is  able  This  academy,  opened  in  September,  1872, 
to  bestow  upon  its  servants.  He  inherited  owes  its  origin  to  the  forethought  of  Presi- 
from  his  parents  at  their  death  the  sum  of  dent  John  Adams,  who,  fifty  years  before, 
$5000,  the  savings  of  labor  and  self-denial,  gave  land  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  as  a 
This  sum  he  held  sacred  to  some  higher  ob-  foundation  for  a Greek  and  Latin  school  or 
ject  than  his  personal  ease ; and  though  academy.  Some  of  the  terms  of  the  deed  of 
advanced  in  years,  he  gave  it,  in  the  exact  conveyance  are  worth  repeating.  He  gave 
form  in  which  he  received  it, to  the  trustees  the  land,  he  says,  in  consideration  “of  the 
of  the  academy.  Shortly  after,  he  asked  . veneration  I feel  for  the  residence  of  my 
leave  to  double  it  from  his  own  meagre  sav-  ancestors  and  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and 
ings ; and  doing  this,  he  required  that  the  of  the  habitual  affection  I have  to  the  in- 
sum should  accumulate  for  a specific  object,  habitants,  with  whom  I have  so  happily 
and  that  his  name  should  be  strictly  con-  lived  for  more  than  eighty-six  years,  and 
cealed  until  his  death.  “ He  tried  as  hard,”  of  my  sincere  desire  to  promote  their  hap- 
it  has  beeu  well  said,  “to  preserve  his  secret  piness  and  the  instruction  of  their  posteri- 
as  if  it  had  been  a base  and  not  a noble  ty  in  religion,  morality,  and  all  useful  arts 
deed.”  At  the  time  of  the  celebration  the  and  sciences  by  contributing  all  in  my  pow- 
$10,000  had  grown  to  be  $15,000,  and  the  er  for  these  purposes.”  Again,  he  provides 
secret  had  gradually  come  into  the  posses-  that  “a  stone  school-house  shall  be  erected 
sion  of  so  many  persons  that  leave  was  at*  over  the  cellar  which  was  under  the  house 
length  obtained  from  the  donor,  John  Lang-  anciently  built  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Han- 
don  Sibley,  to  have  his  name  announced,  cock,  the  father  of  John  Hancock,  that  great, 
“The  announcement  having  been  made  at  generous,  disinterested,  bountiful  benofac- 
dinner  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Sibley  was  forced  tor  of  his  country,  once  President  of  Con- 
upon  his  feet  by  shouts  of  applause,  and  in  gress,  and  afterward  Governor  of  this  State, 
a speech  of  unsurpassed  ndirett,  pathos,  and  to  whose  great  exertions  and  unlimited  sac- 
unstudied  eloquence,  with  a modesty  and  a rifices  this  nation  is  so  deeply  indebted  for 
filial  piety  that  disclaimed  all  praise  for  her  independence  and  present  prosperity, 
himself,  and  won  from  all  who  heard  him  who  was  born  in  this  house;  and  which 
the  most  reverent  regard  for  his  parents,  house  was  afterward  purchased  and  inhab- 
told  the  story  of  his  early  life,  of  his  native  ited  by  the  reverend,  learned,  and  eloquent 
home,  and  of  the  patient  and  loving  toil  and  Lemuel  Bryant,  pastor  of  this  congregation ; 
sacrifice  of  those  to  whose  memory  the  Sib-  which  house  was  afterward  purchased  by 
ley  fund  is  consecrated.”  This  fund  amounts  and  inhabited  by  an  honorable  friend  of  my 
now  to  more  than  $20,000,  its  rapid  increase  ; younger  years,  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy,  and 
being  due  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  that  ! also  inhabited  by  his  son,  Josiah  Quincy, 
the  entire  yearly  income  shall  be  added  to  Jun.,  a friend  of  my  riper  years,  a brother 
the  principal  until  after  the  death  of  the  barrister  at  law,  with  whom  I have  been 
donor,  when  a portion,  under  certain  rest ric-  engaged  in  many  arduous  contests  at  the 
tions,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  \ bar,  who  was  as  ardent  a patriot  as  any  of 
of  students  of  poverty  and  merit.  Mr.  Sib-  | his  age,  and,  next  to  James  Otis,  the  great- 
ley’s  portrait  or  bust  ought  certainly  to  be  j est  orator.” 

placed,  if  it  is  not  there  now,  among  the  In  such  terms  did  the  venerable  patriot, 
memorials  which  render  the  great  hall  of  then  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  make  pro- 
the  school  a silent  witness  to  the  strong  vision  for  a school  that  was  to  be  ready  for 
boyhood  of  great  men  who  have  honored  its  work  half  a century  later.  In  these  days 
Exeter.  The  names  of  Daniel  Webster,  Ed-  j of  retrospection  there  are  few  more  memo- 
ward  Everett,  Alexander  Everett,  Joseph  rable  aspects  of  our  ancestors’  lives  than  the 
Buckminster,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  Nathan  confidence  with  which  they  looked  forward, 
Hale,  Henry  Ware,  Christopher  Gore,  Joseph  i and  the  abiding  sense  which  they  had  of 
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reading*  and  oratory  hold  a constant  but 
subordinate  place.  The  intltienee  of  the 
Adams  doctrine  may  he  seen  in  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  oratory,  which  in 
stimulated  by  a prize  offered  by  John  Quin- 
ry  Adams — the  J.  Q,  A.  of  the  present  day, 
not  the  President — who  did  his  work  in  this 
direction  as  lecturer  ou  the  Boy  Is  ton  foun- 
dation at  Harvard. 

More  than  this,  the  design  is  openly  shown 
to  be  to  take  the  Harvard  entrance  exami- 
nations as  a guide  to  results.  “The  regular 
course  of  study  will  occupy  Four  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  enable  the  best,  pu- 
pils to  pass  at  Harvard  the  4 additicm- 
vd  exiuni  tuition  s’  in  hath  the  classics 
«j>  nod  mathematics,  or  such  eorrespond- 
g fug  examinatitins  as  may  he  adopted 
£ by  other  colleges;’*  and  again,  “If  the 
5 list  of  ve<|idvetneutft  for  admission  to 


the  deathless  renown  which  would  belong 
to  such  mimes  as  Hancock,  Quincy,  and  Otis. 
The  Phillipses  at  Andover  and  Exeter,  and 
President  Adams  at  Quincy,  built  for  the 
generations  which  they  saw  in  the  womb 
of  time.  Adams  Academy  t him,  though  the 
youngest  of  the  great  schools,  lias  a historic 
beginning,  ami  seems  by  its  foundation  to 
have  at  once  an  antiquity  of  its  ow  n.  It 
is  noticeable,  too,  lu»w  faithfully  it  reflects 
the  purpose,  of  its  founder.  The  fourth  item 
of  the  deed  conveying  laud  for  the  school- 
house  declares  “ that  as  soon  as  the  funds 
shall  he  sufficient,  a school-master  should  he 
procured,  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Konmu 
language*/’  It  is  undeniable  tlud  Adam* 
bad  »n  his  mind  • h^co)  edd^afhm  as  the 
basis  of  the  school  work;  and  the  school  to- 
day more  hearty,  probably,  i ban  uny  nllicr 
answers  the  requiremonts which  fie  aud  otli* 
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er  educated  men  of  that  time  would  have 
made.  In  1872,  when  a vague  feeling  pre- 
vailed and  found  frequent  expression  that 
the  old  regimen  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  math- 
ematics was  becoming  obsolete,  this  school 
was  started  with  ft  distinct  statement  that 
it  “is  designed  to  prepare  hays  thoroughly 
for  the  best  American  colleges;  and  as  it  is 
believed  that  this  object  can  be  best  secured 
by  con  lining  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
to  boys  whoso  purpose  is  the  same,  no  pu- 
pils are  desired  whose  parent  s do  not  intend 
to  give  them  a collegiate  education.”  This 
purpose  to  render  the  school  exclusively  a 
preparatory  school  for  college  is  evident  in 
all  t he  appointments.  The  chief  place  is  giv- 
en to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with 
the  cognate  studies  in  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  while  geography,  American  history. 


college  should  be  enlarged,  the  academy 
course  will  receive  the  necessary  additions.'’ 
The  master  appointed  at  the  outset  and  still 
holding  the  post  was  Dr.  YV.  R.  IJimmock, 
formerly  one  of  the  teachers  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  and  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment Professor  of  Greek  in  Williams 
College.  He  preferred  to  carry  on  the  school 
without  assistants  as  long  as  possible,  both 
that  be  might  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  management,  and 
that  he  might  establish,  as  far  ns  possible, 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  school — the  tra- 
ditions which  have  so  important  though 
silent  an  iuthie.uee  on  the  character  of  a 
school.  The  school  opened  with  twenty -six 
pupils;  it  now  numbers  150,  and  it.  may  fair- 
ly be  regarded  as  having  reached  the  limit 
desirable,  if  it  has  not  already  passed  it, 
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since  it  would  be  manifestly  a difficult  mat- 
ter for  tbe  master  to  have  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  relation  with  the 
boys  which  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
require,  if  the  number  were  greater.  This 
reflection  is  forced  upon  one  by  the  evidence 
that  the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
school  are  due,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  master  has  im- 
pressed his  own  personality  upon  the  school. 
He  has  now  nine  assistants,  but  the  school 
has  not  yet  become  a mechanism ; it  is  still 
a living  organism,  pliable,  supple,  and  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  faults  which  spring 
from  a too  rigid  system. 

The  spirit  of  spontaneity  which  pervades 
the  school  may  be  seen  both  in  the  work  of 
the  school  and  in  the  life  of  the  boys.  The 
school  buildings  are  three:  the  school-house 
proper,  of  stone  and  brick,  a building  of 
agreeable  proportions,  but  with  insufficient- 
ly lighted  halls  ; a temporary  wooden  build- 
ing in  the  school-yard  to  receive  the  pre- 
paratory class  and  the  overflow  of  the 
school ; and  the  boarding-house,  where  the 
master  and  his  family,  the  matron  and  stew- 
ard, and  as  many  pupils  as  can  be  accommo- 
dated, live.  The  school  hours  are  from  nine 
till  two,  broken  by  half  an  hour’s  recess,  and 
the  evening  study  hours  are  from  seven  till 
nine.  Study  is  carried  on  under  the  imme- 
diate snpervision  of  the  master  and  the  in- 
structors, both  in  school  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  boarding-house,  with  special  intent 
that  the  boys  may  economize  time  and  learn 
how  to  study ; as  the  boys  grow  older  and 
show  capacity  for  solitary  study,  they  are 
allowed  to  work  in  their  own  rooms.  Again, 
writing  Latin  is  made  much  of.  and  the  pow- 
er of  reading  both  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight 
is  cultivated.  Then,  too,  promotion  within 
the  school  is  due  to  individual  excellence 
and  attainments,  and  while  classification  is 
necessary  for  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
school,  it  is  not  made  an  inflexible  disposi- 
tion of  the  boys  without  regard  to  their 
separate  progress.  In  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  done,  the  school  probably 
approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  the 
German  Gymnasium. 

In  the  school  life  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  school-room  still  remains.  Of  the 
150  boys  not  quite  one-half  are  day  schol- 
ars, coming  from  Quincy  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, from  Boston,  which  is  but  eight  miles 
distant,  and  from  points  on  the  railroad 
between  the  two  places.  The  remainder, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are 
lodged  either  in  the  great  boarding-house 
of  the  school  or  in  the  town.  Some  of  those 
who  come  from  Boston  or  the  neighborhood 
dine  with  the  boarders  and  spend  their  aft- 
ernoon with  the  boys.  The  rules  which 
govern  the  life  are  simple.  The  rising  bell 
is  at  six  and  a half,  and  breakfast  is  from 
seven  to  eight,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  boys ; 


dinner  at  half  after  two,  supper  at  six  and 
a quarter ; and  the  bed  hour  for  the  youuger 
boys  is  nine,  for  the  older  boys  nine  and  a 
half  to  ten.  A teacher  is  in  charge  of  each 
floor,  and  one  for  the  dormitory  or  sleeping 
hall  of  the  younger  boys.  Besides  the  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  school-house  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  boarding-house  in  the 
evening,  the  boys  are  required  to  attend 
some  church  Sunday  morning,  and  the  mas- 
ter gives  instruction  from  the  Bible  and 
short  homilies  Sunday  afternoon ; but  undue 
restraint  is  not  imposed  upon  the  boys  on 
that  day.  They  are  allowed  to  walk,  and 
to  occupy  themselves  in  such  ways  as  are 
decorous  and  fit. 

The  historic  character  of  the  school  is 
kept  in  mind.  In  the  school-room  hangs  a 
portrait  of  John  Adams,  copied  by  Miss  Jane 
Stuart  from  her  father’s  painting;  in  an- 
other room  is  the  President’s  classical  libra- 
ry, bequeathed  by  him  to  the  town,  with 
directions  to  place  it  in  the  school  building 
when  that  should  be  built ; and  once  a year, 
in  October,  on  John  Adams’s  birthday,  the 
boys  have  their  yearly  festival  of  Founder’s- 
day,  when,  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  as 
may  seem  best  to  the  mauagers,  a dinner  is 
given,  with  speeches  and  music,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  find  some  member  either  of  the  Ad- 
ams or  of  the  Quincy  family  who  can  give 
the  boys  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
founder. 

There  are  no  boating  facilities  convenient 
enough  to  make  boating  one  of  the  regular 
school  sports,  and  foot-ball  is  the  favorite 
game.  In  the  winter  there  are,  besides, 
amateur  theatricals  in  the  boarding-house; 
and  the  country  air,  with  its  mingling  here 
of  sea-hreeze  and  draughts  from  the  Blue 
Hills  and  granite  quarries,  is  a tonic  which 
has  something  to  do  with  the  vitality  which 
pervades  the  school. 

The  school  is  still  an  experiment.  It  has 
only  just  sent  to  college  the  boys  first  com- 
mitted to  it.  The  preparatory  stage,  in- 
deed, has  passed ; the  master  no  longer  has 
the  sole  instruction  in  his  hands.  But  it  still 
owes  its  force  largely  to  the  impetus  given 
by  a man  singularly  qualified  for  his  place, 
and  imparting  to  it  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
personality.  It  is  an  example  of  a school 
free  from  the  helps  and  hinderances  of  a long 
series  of  traditions  and  of  a crystallized  or- 
ganization. As  such  it  has  peculiar  interest 
for  teachers  and  for  all  concerned  in  the 
higher  education.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  school  in  its  growth  will  ac- 
cumulate traditions,  and  be  shaped  in  a 
form  which  will  make  it  as  vigorous  in  age 
as  it  is  hearty  and  impulsive  in  youth.  The 
two  elements  of  personal  influence  and  sound 
organization  can  never  he  long  dissociated 
without  peril,  and  perhaps  the  next  school 
which  we  take  up  in  our  concluding  paper 
will  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject. 
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THE  PASTOR’S  REVERIE. 


Fleet  flies  tils  thought  over  many  a field 
Of  stubble  and  enow  and  bloom, 

And  now  It  trip*  through  a festival. 

And  now  it  halts  at  a tomb; 

Young  face*  smile  in  hla  reverie 
Of  thoae  that  are  young  no  more, 

And  voices  are  heard  that  only  com o 
With  the  wind*  from  h far-off  shore. 


Tufc  pa*tor  sits  in  Ida  easy-clmir, 

With  the  Bible  upon  knee. 

From  gold  to  purple  the  clouds  in  the  west 
Arc  changing  momently; 

The  shadows  lie  in  the  valleys  below, 

And  hide  lu  the  curtain's  fold; 

And  the  page  grown  dim  whereon  be  reads, 
**  I remember  the  days  of  old/* 


\ BKiu.’unhu  rug  pats  or  OtJ*. 


“ Not  dear  nor  dark/’  as  the  Scripture  saith, 
The  pastor's  memories  are; 

No  day  that  is  gone  was  shadowles*, 

No  night  was  without  he  star ; 

But  mingled  hitter  and  sweet  hath  been 
The  portion  of  his  cup: 

“The  hand  that  lu  love  hath  smitten/’  he  su 
“In  love  hath  bound  us  up.” 


He  Brink*  of  the  day  when  first,  with  fear 
And  faltering  lips,  he  stood 
To  speak  ip  the  *«cred  place  the  Word 
To  the  waiting  multitude; 

He  walks  again  to  the  house  of  God, 

With  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise, 

With  many  whoee  feet  long  time  have  pressed 
Heaven’s  safe  and  ldoat«>d  ways. 
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He  enters  again  the  homes  of  toil. 

And  joins  in  the  homely  chat; 

He  stands  in  the  shop  of  the  artisan ; 

He  sits,  where  the  Master  sat. 

At  the  poor  man’s  Are  and  the  rich  man’s  feast 
But  who  to-day  are  the  poor, 

And  who  are  the  rich  T Ask  Him  who  keeps 
The  treasures  that  ever  endure. 

Once  more  the  green  and  the  grove  resound 
With  the  merry  children's  din ; 

He  hears  their  shont  at  the  Christmas  tide, 
When  Santa  Clans  stalks  la 
Once  more  he  lists  while  the  camp  fire  roars 
On  tho  distant  mountain-side. 

Or,  proving  apostleship,  plies  the  brook 
Where  the  fierce  young  trontllngs  hide. 

And  now  he  beholds  tho  wedding  train 
To  the  altar  slowly  move. 

And  the  solemn  words  are  said  that  seal 
The  sacrament  of  love. 

Anon  at  the  font  he  meets  once  more 
The  tremulous  youthful  pair, 

With  a white-robed  cherub  crowing  response 
To  the  consecrating  prayer. 


By  the  conch  of  pain  he  kneels,  again ; 

Again,  the  thin  hand  lies 
Cold  in  his  palm,  while  the  last  far  look 
Steals  into  the  steadfast  eyes ; 

And  now  the  burden  of  hearts  that  break 
Ides  heavy  upon  his  own — 

The  widow's  woe  acid  the  orphan’s  cry 
And  the  desolate  mother’!  moan. 

So  blithe  and  glad,  so  heavy  and  sad, 

Are  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

So  mournfully  sweet  are  the  sounds  that  float 
With  the  winds  from  a far-off  shore. 

For  the  pastor  has  learned  whdt  meaneth  the  word 
That  is  given  him  to  keep — 

44  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  them  that  weep." 

It  Is  not  in  vain  that  he  has  trod 
This  lowly  and  toilsome  way. 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  he  has  wrought 
In  the  vineyard  all  the  day ; 

For  the  soul  that  gives  is  the  soul  that  lives, 

And  bearing  another’s  load 
Doth  lighten  your  own,  and  shorten  the  way, 

And  brighten  the  homeward  road. 
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PART  VL— CONCERNING  THERMOMETERS. 

MODERN  science  owes  that  moral  power 
with  which  it  is  now  revolutionizing 
the  civilized  world  to  the  rigorons  precision 
it  demands  in  the  ascertainment  and  sub- 
stantiation of  facts. 

It  will  not  tolerate  philosophical  dogmas, 
nor  accept  the  authority  of  any  master,  no 
matter  how  illnstrious  he  may  have  been. 

When  in  the  sixtedhth  century  science 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy,  the  acade- 
mies of  learning  that  were  established  as- 
serted this  principle  as  their  maxim,  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  subsequently 
instituted,  adopted  it  in  its  motto. 

Any  theory  or  hypothesis  passes  for  noth- 
ing unless  calculations  founded  upon  its 
principles  can  be  shown  to  agree  with  ob- 
servations or  experiments  actually  made. 

The  grandest  of  all  scientific  theories,  that 
of  universal  gravitation,  lay  in  abeyance 
many  years.  In  the  first  calculations  made 
by  its  author,  Newton,  ho  found  that  the 
moon  is  deflected  from  the  tangent  to  her 
orbit  thirteen  feet  every  minute,  but  if  the 
hypothesis  of  gravitation  were  true,  her  de- 
flection should  be  fifteen  feet.  He  there- 
fore forbore  to  press  his  great  hypothesis 
because  of  its  discordance  as  to  those  two 
feet.  But  when  subsequently  he  casually 
learned  that  a more  exact  measure  of  the 
size  of  the  earth  had  been  made  by  Picard 
in  France,  he  left  the  meeting  of  tho  Royal 
Society  in  a conversation  at  which  that  fact 
had  been  mentioned,  went  home,  and  alter- 
ed his  computations  to  accord  with  the 
new  element.  Impartial  and  impassive  as 
this  Prince  of  philosophers  was,  he  could 
not  control  his  agitation  as  he  foresaw  the 
result  that  was  coming,  and  had  to  entreat 
a friend  to  complete  the  calculations  for 
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him.  The  hypothesis  agreed  with  th©  feet, 
and  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  estab- 
lished. 

’ So,  too,  in  another  great  branch  of  human 
investigation — chemistry.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  reached  a posi- 
tion in  which  this  was  the  decisive  question, 
When  a substance  is  burned,  does  it  become 
heavier  or  not  ? If  not,  then  the  dominant 
theory  of  those  times,  the  phlogistic  theory, 
might  be  true.  If  the  contrary,  the  phlo- 
gistic theory  must  be  false.  What  we  now 
term  the  theory  of  oxidation  must  take  its 
place.  An  appeal  to  the  balance — an  instru- 
ment which  never  lies — settled  that  ques- 
tion : the  phlogistic  theory  was  abandoned. 

I have  said  that  science  tolerates  no  dog- 
mas. She  goes  by  the  words  of  no  master. 
Her  only  guide  is  the  decisions  of  nature. 
To  nature  she  appeals.  Even  though  theo- 
ries should  have  been  hallowed  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a thousand  years,  that  is  nothing 
to  her.  She  abandons  them  on  the  instant 
that  they  are  shown  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  fact. 

Is  it,  then,  at  all  surprising  that  she  is 
changing  the  thought  of  the  world  f 

The  criterion  of  exactness  in  science  is 
the  measurement  of  quantities  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  length,  capacity,  time,  tem- 
perature, etc.  For  this  purpose  instruments 
are  needed.  In  proportion  as  their  construc- 
tion is  improved,  their  evidence  becomes 
more  and  more  decisive. 

Among  such  instruments  none  exceeds  in 
importance  the  thermometer.  Its  indica- 
tions have  to  be  consulted  in  determining 
measures  of  almost  every  kind. 

The  appearance  of  invariability  as  to  size 
presented  by  common  objects  is  altogether 
deceptive.  When  we  say  of  a given  rule  or 
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scale  that  it  is  a foot  in  length,  or  of  a given 
measure  that  it  is  a pint  in  capacity,  our 
affirmation  really  amounts  to  nothing ; it  is 
wanting  in  exactness.  Tho  scale  that  is  a 
foot  long  to-day,  may  be  more  or  less  than  a 
foot  long  to-morrow;  the  measure  that  is 
declared  to  hold  pint  to-day,  may  hold 
more  or  less  than  a pint  to-morrow.  Nay, 
more,  these  measures  may  not  be  in  two 
consecutive  moments  the  same.  When  a 
carpenter  takes  up  his  rule  and  applies  it  to 
some  object  tho  size  of  which  he  wishes  to 
determine,  it  becomes  in  that  instant  longer 
than  it  was  before ; when  a druggist  grasjis 
his  measuring  glass  in  his  hand  to  dispense 
some  of  his  preparations,  the  glass  increases 
in  size.  A person  enters  a cool  room,  and  at 
once  it  becomes  more  capacious  than  it  pre- 
viously was,  for  its  walls  and  ceiling  and 
floor,  because  of  the  heat  he  imparts  to  them, 
immediately  expand. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  is 
merely  useless  exaggeration,  and  practically 
not  worth  notice.  On  such,  however,  does 
the  exactness  of  science,  the  value  of  its  de- 
cisions, depend. 

The  slightest  variation  in  the  heat  of 
bodies  produces  a variation  in  their  size. 
It  is  the  heat  imparted  to  his  rule  by  the 
touch  of  his  fingers  that  lengthens  the  car- 
penter’s measure;  the  warmth  communi- 
cated by  the  grasp  of  his  hand  that  causes 
the  druggist’s  glass  to  hold  more. 

The  dimensions  of  things  can,  therefore, 
only  be  exactly  specified  by  declaring  at 
what  temperature  the  measure  is  made. 
Thus  if  we  say  that  an  object  is  one  foot 
long  at  60°,  the  statement  becomes  exact. 
If  the  temperature  be  not  expressed,  the 
statement  carries  no  meaning. 

The  thermometer  must,  therefore,  be  quot- 
ed in  all  specifications  of  magnitudes,  and 
hence  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  instru- 
ments of  science. 

Previously  to  the  Christian  era  the  Alex- 
andrian naturalists  had  detected  that  liquids 
becomo  lighter  or  heavier  according  as  they 
are  warmer  or  cooler.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  suspected  that  under  these  circum- 
stances there  had  been  an  expansion  or  con- 
traction. The  hydrometer,  therefore,  fur- 
nished to  them  rude  and  imperfect  glimpses 
of  variations  of  temperature,  through  the 
changes  it  indicated  in  the  density  of  the 
liquids  in  which  it  was  made  to  float.  For 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  no  improve- 
ment was  attempted,  and,  indeed,  none  was 
possible  until  clearer  ideas  of  the  effects  of 
heat  were  attained.  But  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Holland  and  in  Italy,  a true  form 
of  thermometer  was  devised;  perhaps  we 
ought  to  give  the  merit  of  priority  to  the 
Italian  Sanctorins,  whose  name  the  invention 
now  generally  bears.  He  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  world  has  scarcely  done  justice. 
Far  in  advance  of  the  medical  knowledge  of 


his  times,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  balance  in  physiological  investigations, 
and  obtained  by  its  use  many  valuable  re- 
sults. He  was  born  1561,  and  died  1636. 

Sanctorius’s  thermometer  consisted  essen- 
tially of  a slender  glass  tube  expanded  into 
a bulb  at  one  extremity,  and  open  at  the 
other.  The  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  con- 
tained air,  the  rest  of  the  tube  a liquid  which 
served  as  a mark  or  index.  When  warmed, 
the  included  air  expanded ; when  cooled,  it 
contracted,  the  liquid  index  correspondingly 
moving ; and  a scale  of  divisions  or  degrees 
being  placed  against  the  tube,  differences  of 
temperature  could  be  measured. 

The  history  of  this  invention  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  discovery  of  new  facts  by  the 
use  of  instruments  of  measure.  It  was  very 
soon  detected  that  this  thermometer  did  not 
indicate  the  same  degree  when  the  temper- 
atures were  undeniably  the  same,  and  some- 
times it  stood  at  the  same  degree  when  the 
weather  had  become  warmer  or  colder. 
Meantime  in  Italy  Torricelli  had  invented 
the  barometer, 
and  Boyle  in  En- 
gland  by  its  use 

had  discovered  ifu  j)\ 

that  the  pressure  Wl 

of  the  atmosphere 
is  variable— now 
it  is  more,  now  it 
is  less.  He  had 
also  discovered  'vGp  w / 

the  effect  of  * J x 

these  variations  p ^ " j 

of  pressure  on  the  1 I 

volume  of  a gas  \ / 

such  as  that  in-  \ 4 / 

eluded  in  the  \ i / 

bulb  and  tube  of  \ A / 

Sanctorius’s  ther-  \ £ • 

mometer.  The  Fi0.  i. 

law  that  was  Tomhoilli,  discoverer  of 
enunciated  from  the  pressure  of  the  air,  invent- 
his  observations  or  of  the  barometer,  successor 

a ^0  volume  °*  G^ileo  in  the  University 

* „na  . . of  Florence  in  the  chair  of 
01  a gas  IS  in-  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
versely  as  the  [Fac-simile  from  the  descrip- 
pressure  upon  it”  tion  of  the  Temple  of  GalUeo.] 
— is  now  one  of 

the  fundamental  laws  of  modem  chemis- 
try. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  members  of  the  Floren- 
tine Accademia  del  Cimento  who  foresaw 
and  remedied  this  imperfection.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Fer- 
nando II.,  they  devised  a thermometer  free 
from  tho  influences  of  atmospheric  pressures. 
Their  invention  was,  as  we  shall  immedi- 
ately see,  the  alcohol  thermometer.  They 
also  attempted  to  give  to  it  a definite  scale. 
This  great  improvement  was  published  in 
the  very  first  article  of  their  Transactions. 

8o  the  indications  of  Sanctorius’s  ther- 
mometer were  not  to  be  trusted.  Its  move- 
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zu&ltfcs  were  determined  l>y  two  iiittueiu^e—  pubic  of  reject  ion.  When,  however,  tiabse- 
vaJPii>ti»lidi  iu  beat  aud  variations  in  a tinea-  queb&y  the  theory  of  tho  oi  heat 

phem  pressure*  and  these  could  not  readily  was  Introduced,  it  was  found  that  t bi£  elas- 
be  disentangled  from  each  oilier.  * te&l  experiment  vra*  capable  of  a T6ry;<liiV 

Whiah  iZ&ti}Vti&  to  be  done  f Fortunate-  leitetdaml  more eonvci  ixiteryipfttatidp# 
ly  the  Fiiwootuie  Amtenjiclfths  had  made  'Not  without  interest  do  wo  remark  the 
mmo  experiiiieiifca  on  the  ocmpte^HnUiy  of  that  have  been  held  respecting  Ligh^ 

liquids.  They  hud  hUcd  UoUow  KpherhYd  Hew*:,  and  Eleetnoity-  In  Asia,  thousands 
tiwiehi  of  stiver  of  yfcat*  it  wo*  • believed  that  light 

Untied  tlieui  to  a svfre  W press.  Under  a pyeas-  ami  darkness  were  hcrtli  actual  «xjstexie£s, 
ure  of  great  eovetifJV  they  had  JSCiiiiiHt  that  ah^gob.ijstio  ij>.  ti&hrtiffiiyntjQ  each  otbeiv 
the  wafer  would  h.£  feu  ally  o*ir,e  through  the  This  conception  gave  origin  to  some  of  i4i». 
pores  of  a silver  glohovaM  hovco  they  Am  giviit  historic  tlmblpgiea i tLe  Persian  dual* 
ferrwl  that  liquids  are  iueumprrssible.  if  ism  was  teumted  cm  it.  To  an  extant  that 
therelor^  »n«fead  of  tiding  air,  hk  Sane  tonus  few  Appt^ciatc^if  lute  influenced  the  dogmas 
hud  dime,  they  resorted  to  a Ibutid,  v>n;v  'of  rnockru  Europe.  Very  many  ages  passed 
in;  thApressu.ro  of  the  utmosidieui  w nnld  ludore.  ib£  id*ti  w na  tea  died — that 

have-sm  perceptible  effect,  and  the  imdru-  diwrhucss  is  only  thu  absence  or  negaritm  of 
inent  would  itulUate  variations  of  tempera-  light.  Tim  pej^onihcofcions  that  bf  old  had 
tureonjy,  Suu  e water  very  readily  freezetf,  been  invented  still  continue  in  many minds 
they  preferred  sjdrit  of  /mm:  the  liquid,  to  survive. 

a?id,  to  make  its  position  more  visible  ' in  the  So,  too,  n*  respite  beat  rwtd  iibld  Tlieso 

slender  taber tinged  it rod  with  cochiuea}.  were  .tu  like-  manner viewed  as  actual  uud 
JSilbsetpodvVv  U was  shown  that  fclifc  Fhnv  a»t%Oubd>e  principle*  j-  tlieFlortriVtinc  cold- 
entiho  Aewtemu-hiua  were  mistaken  as  to  ray  expenmeht  seemed  to ^ siflmtantiaUMliat 
ffc*  uou^mbpfoftSibility  of  liquids,  Under’  hy potUesirf,  arid  imfot^d  wo  btiil  Tmpiently 
the*  pressure  of  an  additional  atuiosrpbero  hear  poisons  o^otiiig  the  iUprmowoter  ua 
water  - cfoi^fraetsi  0.fi0i(K)45?tJi  part  of  its  yob  showing  so  many  4*gre*?a  of  cold  , "With 
ounv;  lender  the same  eircuuistiu^cc^.  utmoa-  difficulty  flic  true  eouceptioii,  t hut  cold  is 
jihefid  hir  contracts  one -half.  So  small,  *>niy  n.  diruitmlum  of  beat,  was  received  It 
therefore,  is  the  effect  uf  atraospherie  van  a-  held  its  ^Yrntui  imnjy  mily  ailer  the  puhli- 
timls  of  pressure  in  the  cuso  of  the  liquid  cation  Of :tu* . thoovy  of  thu.limvabJ.e  eijuihl> 
thermometer  that-  they  may  be  altogether  rium  of  heat. 

disregarded.  Again, m eleetiicity  wc  have  a similar  ygui- 

lh  the  hands  of  the  Floreutino  Acadumi-  ation  of  theory.  Uu  Fay  Irelievvd  that  there 
emus  the  thcrniuiueter  gave  rise  to  some  imi;twr^  nh.taKu'uistlG  fo.ms-o.f  thikt  pdujcipbf 
v^ry  inripoftant  leanlts.  Anioiig  them  amy  •«— rityeftiifl.  Ahd.  By  Franhlin  a 

bo  menticmAd  that  of  {he  cekbriiicd.  ex  perk  xnodiiK'atii.u  anaiogons  to  tliose  that  had  de- 
ment proving,  U\  their  opinion,  the  radiation  cumd  iV  the  of  light  und  li»k»t.  w;as  iib 
oxtd  r*?th<cthrn  at  cold,  A com-avc  metallic  trodaccd,  A positively  »dcctd bed  sulhataxice 
miiT‘»r  placed  iu  front  of  a mass  of  ice  eon-  iuid  more  Uum.  i ts  natural  quantity  of  the 
verges  rU*}  $radmi4&tti$  it  Te^ivc*  to  a focus,  gupposeditauh  a ncgativc»y  t-teetrided  body? 
nxid  1 of  & ill ermohi^  lee»,  Hut  FrankiteV  t heory  has  not  yet 

t«t  be  plaecd,  it.  indicates  at-  once  the  recep-  corujdeu-iy  edpplahied  that  of  I>«  Fay, 
turn  of  cold.  This  Seemed  to  sustain  the 

time-honored,  opinion  that  -m  there  is  an  Attriche<l  to  the  Xuaenm  of  Natural  His- 
aetuaUy  exiting  agfi-at,  heat,  so  likewise  torv  in  Florence  is  the  Tribune  or  Temple 
there  m another  opposing  agenk  eoltL  They  erected  in  l&if.*  by  the  Prun'd  Luke  Lenimld 
aiitagoni^  eaeh  other  v each  moves  across  U,  to  the  memory  of  .ORlileo.  Around  the 
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or  bass-reliefs  of  several  of  bia  pupils,  (such:  were  given  quicksilver  for  ordinary  tem- 
as  that  I have  jast  given  of  Torricelli,,  nml  pcratoxea,  and  Ui  alcohol  for  very  low  cm?** 
in  suitable  presses  hia  teleseop*  and  other  Then  it  was  otdrmaUy  perceived  that  such 
instruments,  cunoug  them  some  of  those  ruved  a.  graduation  must  be  assigned  to  ita  sealo 
by  the  Accademia  del  Cimento.  The  walla  ns  Woo  Mb*)  easily  understood  all  tho  -world 
are  inlfcid  with  marble  and  jasper,  and  the  overhand  wlieb  any  particular  degree 
ceiling  is  divided  info  comparrmonhMu  one  design  ai©d,etfcry  one  would  know  what  win* 
of  which  i?  represented  the  celelu*ated  t'crild- ; meant,  and  could  reproduce  U exactly  if  fe 
ray  exporiuimd/’  (Fig.  £),■  On  a tripod  la  j chose.  AM  *i&o»  any  menmnv  of  length 
placed  oniiu^ of  100*,  froini»g  itia  ae<mt*ave  » uanat  uee<y*«arily  have  two  Hml  point*—® 
tuifirbr,  moimrtt  with  a screen  ; point  to  start  ipam  and  a p<*Wdtu>  go  to — it 

by  lkwtUtr  iisatatcH)  by  ^yra^C-aaaies  that  i was  decided  that  for  the  thexmonieter  the 


. Eli  & 

Bobei.vi,  xyho  }n  !»!a  jfk  f$ti/u  Afdmnporn, 

fJrrft  a^pin#*0  ftoi  of  nierMyjjs*  to  rrte  motions  ot 
aifioiftls,  coiwidiftriiyit  flm  lymn*  «j*  1^***$.  tfce  powe t 
Acting  Iwt^fcen  I ho  wtighi  a»4  the?  fulcrum.  U*  do- 
termlucd  the  motions  of  the  buMHUm of  Jupiter, .and 
di§co\vre<t  (hit  The. ot&ite  rtf  err/n in  comet*  tern  para- 
bolic. Be  wrote  on  ttw  esutaorf  of  the  maUgnautti’Vfct* 
bf5\ic lljy  0*  tUdd  l&T*. 


’ v>.  Fit**  \ .i; 

Vm  *xti,  Iw  hb  yotUh^  umc  of  the  eyfe-pf  ^rfllheo,** 
nftor  the  prfcat  astronomer  J«&\J  btyc<uno  bftnif.  jffc 
observed  thft  matte  ef  wbh’li  ihtfV  Im- 

mortal mAh  rihfvjhd  'hint*  tvs  make:  8dt»M*quentff  he 
attained  greiit  eminence  *«  a ta&'iiiettrfttldfan,  King 
honored  X/r  tin*  Ortiml  Jiuke  FefrMtttfo  II.  with  die 
Title  of  First  Mtoumaikiafl  to  Ju*  liighneaa  He 

tuou ma.  • 


will  endtmi  in  the  history  of  lienee.  In  its 
foeu*  the  f hennotne 1 6 1 is  placed.  ACegalotfi, 
the  secretary  of  tho  Academy*  points  vat  U 

'h*s  iVo^ec  to  the  dvgtaft  «u  lyliieb  f ?j*-  uodrti- 

lotn-t  branding;  prepavi tig  to  luola-ft In lib- 
report.  At  tlrn  command  of  the  Orand  Uukc 
Fennuide*  |1.  the  mirror  if  uncovered*  ami 
the  fkertfv/imfttvt  in&toiifjy  *«tgTuiil^a  that 
xvia  my%  are  it,  Prinuo 

Leopo]<j ; the  brother  bf  tlb  (k rand  I)uke# . has 
risen  U>  wp^  clwc)^.  The 

sketch  i\^>To»IUced  on  page  riqirc-seuts 
this  interest!  ng  sceb‘h  aiid  le  taken  ftxim  ii 
description  nf  the  Xeuipla sent  to  tun  nt  the 
timedfits  ina ugu ratioo  af  tho  mectihg <^f ths; 
Italian  Assuciatiou  for  the  Aiii'onceuic<nt  of 
Science,  at  FU»rence,  ip  leAu.  tt  'nkk  tuy  goovt 
fortanie,  thirty  years  later,  in  spend  acme 
deiightftjl  hour*  in  this  exquisite ,Ti*m pic. 

{tut  though  Italy  hml  thus  pointed  »ml 
the  correct  priridples  of  oou^tructiofi  of  the 
theTOonicder,  se  viftni  y eju*  were  rt?qpiiv4  tir 
bring  it  to  pcdfetloti-  A.  lottg  time  waA 
jerpeht  in  detenruwing  the  best  liquid  to  be 
used;  eventually  tho  snRrage*  <if  science 


most  advflnlAgooUs  fixed  points  aro  the  de- 
gree at  WliiuU  water  freeaes  and  thxt  at 
which  it  boilsw  Xhe  vaiiaitou  of  th&w  de- 
gree was  ^itnlied  And  property 

adjuiste^l  iiv  ihp  fpal'o;  It  wonhl  demnnd 
imtru  space  than  X h*XK  1 icro  at  my  disposal 
to  dt%cr?iaV  tlw  rteKfa>as  that  latl  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  th«*  kU^xiliiar,  thft  Fabreulivit,  f hd 
Centigrade  gtiiiduatiun ; hut  2 may  he  per- 
initted  to  add  ibiit  it  ia  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Fnhrenlieit'Sj  apil  not  the  CVttr 
tigTadCy  Ihw  been  preferred  in  Amen ea» 

The  atteiupta  that  hiul^ ^ been.  m«dv;  to 
perfect  the.  c^>T^f  mci \ un  *if  th e liquid  ther- 
mometer  byNewlorv  an  a munf  el  leu-  il  Itw* 
tvions  flieu  nmy  bn  coneidiM'ed  ■us  hnVfiig 
reiteiied 't ii eir  object  ai)  -f.U^  ?/i ereUf  i a l f>.n- 
ti grade  iTienooiaider  ns  cempb  ted  by  the 
fiSweili/di  philo^pher  C’etsiua^ 

Jt&ly  had  thus  taken  an  'important  part 
in  Bolutinn  of  the  problem  of  the  ineas- 
nrtgn^tit  of  tcmp^ratnr^  by  the  liquid  ther- 
niouioter.  6h«.  was  him  pri  vi)t>ged  fa  offer 
greAt  ^pptxtbaUwa  to  science  in  the 
ihenna-elootrie  pile. 


POPULAR  EXPOSITION  OF  SOME  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS. 
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It  had  been  discovered  in  1822  by  Pro- 
fessor See  beck,  of  Berlin,  that  if  two  semi- 
rings of  different  metals,  soldered  together 
at  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a complete  ring, 
be  heated  at  either  of  the  solderings  or  junc- 
tions, an  electric  current  is  generated,  which 
runs  round  the  ring,  and  if  the  same  junc- 
tion be  cooled,  a current  is  also  generated, 
but  it  runs  round  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Thus  if  H A C 
(Fig.  5)  repre- 
sent a semi-ring 
of  antimony,  and 
CBH a semi-ring 
of  bismuth,  sol- 
dered together 
at  their  junc- 
tions, H and  C, 
on  warming  the 
junction  H an 
electric  current 
will  run  in  the 
direction  HACB 
round  the  ring.  If  the  junction  H be  cooled, 
the  current  runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  1831  the  Italian  physicists  Mclloni  and 
Nobili  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  with  a thermo-electric  pile.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirt  y-six  pairs  of  small  bars  of  an- 
timony and  bismuth  connected  with  a gal- 
vanometer, and  was  so  sensitive  as  to  be 
affected  by  the  warmth  of  a person  at  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet.  They  had  used  this 
apparatus  in  a number  of  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through 
substances,  on  the  temperature  of  insects, 
and  other  delicate  inquiries.  The  idea  of 
increasing  the  number  of  pairs  and  connect- 
ing them  together  was  obviously  suggested 
by  the  voltaic  pile.  Fourier  and  Oersted 
had  previously  made  attempts  of  a similar 
kind  w ith  three  pairs  of  such  bars,  but  for 
some  reason  had  not  met  with  any  marked 
success,  and,  continuing  their  researches,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  does 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pairs  used.  It  was  reserved  for  Melloni  to 
correct  this  error,  and  not  only  to  furnish 
to  science  one  of  its  most  valuable  thermo- 
metric instruments,  but  also  to  solve  by  the 
use  of  it  some  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  heat. 

I need  not  here  describe  the  thermo-electric 
thermometer  or  thermo-electric  multiplier, 
as  it  is  indifferently  called ; it  is  figured  in 
all  treatises  on  heat.  I may  pass  at  once 
to  some  researches  I have  personally  made 
on  the  subject.  They  were  published  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine^ June,  1840,  under  the  title  of  a memoir 
“On  the  Electro-motive  Power  of  Heat.” 
As  the  original  paper  is  long,  I can  only  give 
an  abstract  of  it  here. 

From  the  memoir  of  M.  Melloni  on  the 
polarization  of  heat  we  learn  that  M.  Bec- 


querel  as  well  as  himself  had  made  exper- 
iments to  determine  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity set  in  motion  by  knowm  increments 
of  heat.  From  these  experiments  they  had 
concluded  that  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  thermometric  scale  those  quantities  are 
directly  proportional  to  each  other. 

But  as  thermo-electric  currents  are  now 
employed  in  a variety  of  delicate  physical 
investigations,  I shall  show : 

1.  That  equal  increments  of  heat  do  not 
set  in  motion  equal  quantities  of  electricity. 

2.  That  the  intensity  of  these  currents  un- 
dergoes a slight  increase  with  increase  of 
temperature  — a phenomenon  due  to  in- 
creased resistance  to  conduction  in  metals 
when  their  temperature  rises. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved 
at  any  given  temperature  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  heated  surface,  a mere 
point  being  just  as  efficacious  as  an  indefi- 
nitely extended  surface. 

4.  That  the  quantities  of  electricity  evolved 
in  a thermo-electric  pile  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  its  pairs  of  me- 
tallic elements. 

The  apparatus  I have  used  in  investiga- 
ting the  first  of  these  propositions  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  6.  A A is  a glass  vessel  about 


threo  inches  in  diameter,  with  a wide  neck, 
through  which  can  be  inserted  a mercurial 
thermometer,  bf  and  one  extremity  of  a pair 
of  thermo-electric  wires.  The  wires  I have 
used  have  generally  been  a foot  long  and 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
extremity  8 of  the  wires  thus  introduced 
into  the  vessel  ought  to  be  soldered  with 
hard  solder ; their  free  extremities  dip  into 
the  glass  cups  d d,  filled  with  mercury,  and 
immersed  in  a trough,  e , containing  water 
and  pounded  ice.  By  meaus  of  the  copper 
wires/ / communication  is  established  with 
the  galvanometer.  The  coil  of  this  galva- 
nometer is  of  copper  wire  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  making  only  twelve  turns 
round  the  needles,  which  are  astatic. 

When  an  experiment  has  to  be  made,  the 
vessel  A A is  to  be  filled  two-thirds  full  of 
water,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  so 
adjusted  as  to  be  in  the  middle  of  it,  the 
soldered  extremity,  8,  of  the  two  wires  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  bulb,  and  a small 
cover  with  suitable  apertures  arranged  so 
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that  the*  steam  o>  ft  is  generated  may  rash  j 'with  atiooospherv 
up  * joAggid#  She  tube  of  the  thermometer, 

and  bring  tins  mercurial  coiimm 

nn J&rtif  i.e»iperat»re . The  comnwa  mating 
wiTK$t  f f:  &fo  then  placed  in  the  cups,  and 
the  Isfllkyl  with  water  and  pou  neb 

ed  k*.  and  carefully  surrounded  with  a 
Haiunyi  rihtbv  The  wafer  in  A A in  then 
gradatiBy  raided  to  the  boiling-poinr,  and 
kept  at  t fi a t t eoi perat u re  natfi  the  gaiva- 


air,  car^fitlly  iirhnlJ  In 
a porcelain  ennrildc,  a a,  capable  bf  holding 
m it  to  a | a eonple  of  pounds*  or  in ore,  th^  WtO  bo 

tried  is  Immgjii  into  fusion.  The  glass  fcubis 
>8  immersed  in  ii  eo  tjmt  iia  end  u is  a lit- 
tle above  the  surface.  The  exnylbte  h then 
permitted  to  coot  ; and  when  the  melted 
metal  is  just  90  tar  eobdhted that  ihc 
being  pressed  bfwm  can  eWareely  be  moved, 

^Clio 

Domefer  needles  and  the  thormoracter  im>  | tube  is  then  Oxiracted  ffuiu  the  eiuoble> 
qtfif*  sternly.  ' i the  teujpcratnre  being  slightly  mised  Cor 

Wkgu  a temherattirB  Idgher  | purpose  i f mke$s#ry.  nodi',  It  is 

but  Under  00  bdii jug-powit  -of  iuer^oryv  C*  \ opened  under  the  itiitf&v.z  tif  rdef enry,  and , 
teqfii^d;  T aubsiithfe  10  the  place  of  A A a > xf«*p  lu-gord  hning  had  to  temperature  and 
tnlmiuted  :wtort,  tiu^  M wbfcb  i#  pr^Saure,  the  quantify  of  air  it  contained  at 

large  enough , tp  Afl&w  tlm;lp<rtr^gd.  df  thf  thd  ftidrdent  of  snUditientiou  cf  the  metal 
bulkot  tiie  tti^dnowb^dr  atid  fhb  wires.  A ati&  the  quantity  originally  «ud)taiue#l  uf  it 
quantity  of  TOcrrary  wdbmrnt  to  fill  the  re*  Aiv  ascertained  1>J  the  customary  processes. 
tmt  half  foil  is  then  hitfodneedj  aud  the  From  these  the  ternpemt urn  is deduewk  It 
ttibalure  bdfpg  nld^nd  by  suitable pieced  of  is,  however:  puacoe&sary  to  dp  ter  hero*  on 
son pstomy the  neck  of  rbo •retort'  is  rUrbVftMt  theso  details:  ' 

ohlli|Tidly  up^ft^lv  so  that  tip?  vapor  as  it  A tfimminplectTic  pair  consisting  of  cop- 
rises  may  condense  and  drop  back  ogam  per  sod  pis titmrn  g?v*te  for  the  tempera  tore 
w t th the  Opdffttd^  of  tin  triien  .in  the  act.  Of  cungealmg4$2*V 

This  mo.ialft  I tried  were  m the  form  of  F.j  instead  of  44w?y  b%  the  point  usually  tak- 
w ires.  They  weft*  in  tlio  state  found  in  on.  For.  fiie.'irieltihg-ppiut  of  lend  it  gftVh 
cojtup>:f^cf And  thsteforo  ngt  pitrc,  942  F*  E..  instead  «f  fjp®^  F.-  The  melting- 

Ig&retfe  results  obbd n ed  by  t Id  a f* ppn*  points  of  lead,  tin,  eiric,  and  occasional Jy  of 
rains  in  deBiil  in  They  antimony  and  hSsmntk,  wer*. in  f his  iiiunuer 

mayv  perhaps,  l>o  suflicieiit  employe^l,  £ffr  i hej  allfiw  t fmeffetP  the  worlc^ 

clearness  l>y  quoting  ihe  degi'cethai  sec  or-  log  of  the  galvunomefny  tbrshm  lmlpnce, 
al  of  tb iirri  marked  Os  the  boiluig-poiiit  t-f  abdv  wijh  the  eyefqitum  pt  biyrrmtb,  their 
luercnry,  that  point  beiug  F.  A pair  temperature  appears  to  he  steady  alt  the 
of  copper  and  iron  mode  ( & ^$7?: f stiver  aiid  while  they  Are  in  a grmmhir  eouiiithm  be- 
palladium,  WQ° ; inm  And  paUaddmu  ; fore  they  hually  suJhBfv.  1 h»  tliemn-elec- 
piattrium.  and  copper.  103®? ; iron  and  eHvnr.  trie  pair  \%  immemil  in  rb^  rt  11  eihb'  of 
2Tb  ' ; iron  uml  plan  a run,  ed  met  al  , the  el^ttyic  in*\rrent  lue  asAfod  in 

Thp  meltaog.pouits  of  several  dllfprent  the  Tnom^nt  df  cotigehMiou.  Aby  dclipu  on 
met  a U wre  ro  d&t  ermiu  ed , by  a very  1ft  boiioua  the  pair  i8  preyfb  t^3  % t,rovMitidIjf  dipjimg 
secies  of  nxperrihftnfce,  through  the  otpau-  Sfciotn  A erenm 

81011  of  air  contidneil  in  tubes  pf  hard  gii-ttuj  <*4f?tlae^^3t8  <>f  sbtiie  Of  these  iPSponpufpts 
lmttle-ghmx.  The  &m\$m  I used  w&ro  not  he  goomctncaily  cons  true  tod.  the  tempera- 
chcmicaHy  pure,  hut  merely  commercial  j tufas  bfdng  rangiHl  filongtl<iu  axis  of  a heels* 
spo'Mrneus.  The  plan  I followed,  may  he ! yao,  And  the  ipimitrties  of  elcetncitT  gexi- 


ordhiatoHywe  have  such  enrV^ft  a^  tn  Fig. 
8,  in  wldcb  H h to  id^rrod  thftt  those 
given  by  a pair  cons^tiog  of  iron  and  at  Irer, 
or  of  srbi v<&r  ef  pallaAinm.  and 
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iron,  are  concave  to  the  axis  of  abscissas; 
but  those  given  by  platinum  and  copper, 
silver  and  palladium,  and  platinum  and  iron, 
are  convex. 

Some  of  the  combinations  into  which  iron 
enters  as  an  element  give  rise  to  remarkable 
results.  Thus,  if  we  project  the  curve  given 
by  a pair  of  copper  and  iron,  we  shall  find 
it  resembling  Fig.  9,  where  the  maximum 


ordinate,  b , occurs  at  a temperature  of  about 
650°  F.  The  point  e appears  to  be  between 
700°  and  800°,  d at  a dull  red  heat;  e is 
very  nearly  the  point  at  which  an  alloy  of 
equal  parts  of  brass  and  silver  melts;  for 
if  the  pair  be  soldered  with  this  substance, 
it  fuses  when  the  needles  have  returned  al- 
most exactly  to  the  zero  point.  With  hard- 
er solders,  or  with  wires  simply  twisted,  the 
curve  may  be  traced  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  axis,  toward  /,  its  ordinates  increasing 
with  regularity. 

A pair  of  silver  and  iron  gives  also  a sim- 
ilar curve,  the  point  b occurring  at  a tem- 
perature rather  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing one  for  the  preceding  system,  but  still 
below  the  boiling-point  of  mercury. 

The  general  result  to  be  deduced  from 
the  foregoing  experiments  is  this,  that  we 
can  not  determine  with  accuracy  unknown 
temperatures  by  the  aid  of  thermo-electric 
currents  on  the  supposition  that  the  incre- 
ments of  the  quantities  of  electricity  are 
directly  as  the  increments  of  temperature 
throughout  the  range  of  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
such  use  if  proper  allowance  be  made  for 
the  increasing  or  diminishing  electro-motive 
rate  of  the  pair  employed. 

I pass  by  the  second  proposition,  as  of  less 
interest  in  this  place,  and  may  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  as  regards  the  third,  which 
is  that  “the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved 
by  a thermo-electric  pair  at  any  given  tem- 
perature is  independent  of  the  amount  of 
heated  surface,  a mere  point  being  just  as 
efficacious  as  an  indefinitely  extended  sur- 
face.” 

The  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  by 
hydro-electric  pairs  increases  with  their 
surface,  but  it  is  not  so  in  thermo-electric 
arrangements.  A pair  of  disks  of  copper 
and  iron,  two  inches  in  diameter,  were  sol- 
dered together.  They  had  continuous  straps 
projecting  from  them,  which  served  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  galvanometer.  At  the 


boiling-point  of  water  they  gave  62°;  on 
being  cut  down  to  half  an  iuch  in  diame- 
ter, they  still  gave  62° ; on  the  disk  being 
entirely  removed  and  the  copper  made  to 
touch  the  iron  by  a mere  point,  its  extrem- 
ity being  roughly  sharpened,  the  deflection 
was  still  62°. 


Finally,  the  quantities  of  electricity 
evolved  in  a pile  of  pairs  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  the  pairs. 

I made  the  resistance  to  conduction  near- 
ly constant  by  uniting  all  the  pairs  intended 
to  be  worked  with  in  one  line.  The  current, 
therefore,  whether  generated  by  one,  two, 
three,  four,  etc.,  pairs,  had  always  to  run 
through  the  same  length  of  wire,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  increase  arising  from  the  heat- 
ing of  additional  pairs,  experienced  in  all 
cases  a uniform  resistance.  By  making  each 
pair  of  considerable  length,  the  liability  of 
the  conduction  of  heat  from  the  hot  to  the 
cold  extremity  was  diminished. 

Having,  therefore,  taken  six  pairs  of  cop- 
per and  iron  wires  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  each  element  thirty-eight  inches 
long,  I formed  them,  by  soldering  their  alter- 
nate ends,  into  a continuous  battery.  Then 
I successively  immersed  in  boiling  water  1, 
2, 3, 4,  etc.,  of  the  extremities,  the  length  al- 
lowing freedom  of  motion,  and  the  other  ex- 
tremities not  differing  perceptibly  from  the 
temperature  of  the  room. 

On  measuring  the  currents  they  gave,  they 
were  found  to  be  55,  111,  165,  220,  272,  332. 
These  numbers  are  as  1, 2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  nearly. 
Hence  there  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  the 
quantities  of  electricity  evolved  by  com- 
pound thermo-electric  batteries  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  the  pairs. 

Certain  other  facts  brought  forward  in 
the  original  memoir,  the  statement  of  which 
would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  forms  of  construction  which 
will  give  to  thermo-electric  arrangements 
peculiar  advantages.  For  example,  the  sur- 
faces united  by  soldering  must  not  be  too 
massive.  Let  A (Fig.  10)  be  a semi-ring  of 
antimony,  and  B 
a semi-ring  of  bis- 
muth ; let  them 
be  soldered  to- 
gether at  C and 
H,  aud  at  the 
point  H let  the 
temperature  be 
raised.  A cur- 
rent is  immedi- 
ately excited ; 
but  this  does  not 
pass  round  the 
ring  A B,  inas- 
much as  it  finds  a shorter  and  readier  chan- 
nel through  the  metals  at  d,  circulating, 
therefore,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  Nor 
will  the  whole  current  pass  round  the  bars 
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until  the  tfjftXf etaiiat»  of  the  'Soldered’  %xd- 
factifi  Ij^  laxriHUfi  :i idfunu 
An  ulmons  implement  m snob  a coiuf 
bin&iifctt  ;■;•& ; sjbWo  lu  Fig*  llr  which  mn- 
' '£.•  :..mi$  0 
D nxi-^g^ment  ant 
i xhu  al«R«g  ilk  dot- 
ted Hum  iii  *L 
Ifers  tbo  >*  bpk 
cttliTentjfcO  ftd 
Jp&ic^A 

to  pm**  along  therii^r  <*i>d  because  fa*. 
mass  of  metal  has  ham  dindunhfrd  ot  Urn 
lln^  ttf  jiitjiciia!),  &#ch  a pair  will  change  U» 
temperature  wry  quickly, 

One  of  the  best  forms  foe  a tlwnao-elttc- 
trU  couple  is  glv*rm  in  Fig.  12,  w herd  A t>  z* 
semi Imihica  l har 
of,  antimony 'JB  ym* 
oF  bltfOiaihy  umtod 
together  by  thn 
posit?  ;iK>mc4r^  of 
a IqSeugo  - shaped 
pice*?  df  copper*  C, 

From  i la  exposing  so  much  tiur&rc,  the  cop- 
per b<ic6cne»  hot  and  cold  mfbthk  gibatmt 
prpmpiifcud*v  m&fiiittoi  Am  good'  ri*b  d nyti  ng 
poxvyr,  It  re^y  vtify  fhfn  ^Rbont 

. . >' ,;  iiijnrj' to  ihc  CTjrrciii, 

• ^ With  a pair  of  %m 

Gir^;*fo»Vthfi  of ■ Vi.S|. 


yS^m^ 

Fto.  ml 


ft 


with  *,  tbtu  and  of  many  convolutions,  If  the 
be  of  greater  iiiietmityv 
Tic?  upper  extremity  Of  ilk  Jar,  A A,  baa 
ft  divided  circle,  in  the  centra  of  which  tho 
key  O worW  This  key  i«  ground  like  n 
tttop-cqek  to  a slightly  coniral  fi^ureL  it 
tlioi^'re . revolver.  refy  truly,  v&thwal  any 

alvnke.  It  is  drUiod  ioogltutliaftlly  to  admit 

the  paw&ge *>X*  which 

k secured  Ui  it  by  m^aos  of  a perftyraied 
straw  pad  a drop  *£ ujyy'^:- 
'flu?  tdjfttsr ;^3rt«?|irfty'  of  iho  th^oail  outer* 
a little  tubular  ti^rfora  tioVi  i&.th$  i?o^'  'akie,  .' 
is  a!^>  retired  thefciu  by  baling- 
: Tor  liydro-electJiie  eUffent#  pii)y  >uo 


$?&&  • 


needle  is  used;  ft  is  4}  inches  long*  Ik* 
auk*  carrying  ibis  needte,  the  ivory  Aria 
intends  an  rush  &n>l  a half  iHdxMriVnud  in 
a slit  at  He  lower  oxtreinitytolds  a y «if 
stoat  tin-foil,  r r.  jm  inch  wide  and  21  U<ng. 
WhcniJU  neeytbia  vane  of  tiii-foii.warli»  In  a 
gliw?* 'cap,-  k k\  di  niches  ia  diameter,  ubkk 
ia  tilled  wiib  Wftler. 

b e n tliotw^^v*k:rtrM  cn rrenH  ii&  used, 
a coil  kjflf&ty &t 
lutioiis  k J* ho  tieedlt'  U 

^•i.  i.1  - - . : -1  *.  :Ssl.'<  UJ#  il.iJj-'lL  VfUi;  i ^ ^ ul'i*. 


nefiLTiy  aatAi/koa ^>^\Wdv  For  cHh- 
ei  poiofe  *ii4 ' ^ibiy  yonrdi  action  at  gulra- 
jioiiiefer  and  1 fa  nietliod  of  ii^  X too j refer 
^.cJ-iaikB  origin  at  memm^  ■ •'.*>% 

^ntl a vltf 
eufer  cojrper 

Fkj.  13.  W)$*  ©X 

•.;W  hovitig  hot 

blaekHied,  I Iiavc  tr pelted  the  greater  part 
of  tln)«e  cxperiiw'uts  which  M.  HftOorai  tuude 
with  bis  3ouili|dk‘r. 

The  Instnuaeafc  I used  for  tncnsriririg  tbr? 
elec  trie  mtttvite  inferred-;  i<a  ia  tbe  i>>rng9uig 
paragraphs  was,  a#  [ think,  ftii  irn- 
provment  an  the  Xfttbnarv  tHrsabu  ^ & q 

balance*  1 bfld  desf/rihFti  it  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Phitompkicnl 
Muganna  for  OetolkT,  i$3&,  nnd  had 
given  xlmwingsk  of  it  The  descrip- 
tiun  of  lia.  oonatraetiou  I may  hero 
quote*  .*;•.■■/;  v'  ■,:•■■,•'  ; \ :.  • ' 

A A B B (Fig- 14)  is  a glass  jar  Id 
inches  higln  open  at.  both  ends  ; at 
A A it  i«  2}  inches  in  diiiineiar,  at 
B fXffi  inchea;  it  re«k  upon  a pt*ee 
of  wood  ft  inches  fey  1ft.  A ;Kf>ftp 
of  rttcmt  eboct  copjkr,  e//  rr  1 hirii  ^ 
wick  and  15  lorig,  la  hoof  into  the  -L~« 

form  imUcat^»i<r-ftH  e3ttn»mitiefi  c*  ♦.  'flox^A* 

being  1st  into  the  wood,  and  hearing.  / . .**'  /•;*  k . * 

mercury  boxes,  » B»  Th«  'wntfiA-  part  of  i With  a tli^rmo-ol^rLc  pai>  cooiimiing  of 
thb  8trftp/frotii/P3/f  is  yd  need  MrkontaUy,  [ ft  ^eiwitcyHndric  bn?  of  antimony;  A7  and  a 
anti  hm  ■*  oirvuht  aperture  nod  side  gap,  em  [ hdftiiiarone  of  fnsiurith*  B.fFig;  J5)t  by 

ia  elvown  at  0 4,  through  which  the  apiudte  I a piAtfunKi  ; - 

carrying  the  heedJo  cap  be  passed,  and  w tfrlcB.  | reit  with  lamp-  '/$£§  « 

SctmciimRS,  accordingly  the  occusuw)  j bla^k,  1 erndeavored  ^ 
raqmt«3s,  i repliteo  tbi#  singie  Rimp  by  a cK»ii  j ta  find  tbo  diatribo* 
of  nopp^r  tvi.re.,-  thick  and  v£  low'  c^utjoIU'  J lion  t*t beat  in  a dif- 
tioiis,  if  a Uier  mo-elec  trie  corrcht  U orkc«} ! fraction  spcctruni.  Fio.  16, 
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Though  fmeh  an  instrument,  ptimded  with 
a suitably  construc'Ud  £jU vain* me  ter,  i 
sensitive,  I could  npt  ]>omti uftcexiaiu 
that  distribution,  but  was  Ur 
from  the  result®  of  many  experiment*  that 
tho  yellow  b the  tannest  space,  tfjjAfba 
heat  diminishes  from  ft  tabard  each  cud  of 
tho  *peetrum*  y;'  ‘ ' v ' 

flora,  WHfc  my  readers  perQiia&inft,,  X will 
ntako  **  4 Igr^ioij  from  the  ajweial  topic 
^kri<u^ubmtion~tlie  lueasHivirjerit  of  heat 
WdlFrt&ttU  lome  ihcideate  eowxttUiU 
yrftb,  tbo  ^uiducttog  power  of  jM  it& 
application  to  the  Petrie  telegraph* 

When  in  1^1  accepted  the  VT**fcm»v*h*p 
of  Chet»  1-try  to  the  UuiifcrBfty  Of  N$W;ltofckv 
I was  brought  Into  daily  cuiufutmicHtiou 
with  Iyr<decisorMfnw%  bdj<>  as  4 1 thAf  fune 
residing  }\\  the  uuivermty.  1 WAs  then  eow- 
Xdtdiirg'  \h*s  memoir  011  flic  ^feetrd-taoUve 
X*btrer  of  heal.  Of  wltiftU  I Imw ip$t  given 
an  abstract  4 ho  was  oceuitlcd  -with  bis  in- 
vention of  the  tetogta^fdn  I tbs?  part* 
of  it,  as  their  meCh^iyiceA  fin u w as 

completed*  in  my  laboratory,  hud  U it 
f-mnnmn  snbjfcc t of <aud  discus 
&nn\  bet  ween  us.  ■ ;'  f ;;/;-":v' V’  f 

On  one  oceowou  1 happbitfyt  to  refer  In 
the  t [ten  rec.eu  tly  pgbJ  inheil  la  w of  hmify of . 
the  conduct log  power  of  w>rO»  for  cdectncity 
—that  the  eonductioja  of  a tvti-0  la  itt  vhr^ely 
as  its  length  and  directly ' na  its  Section* 
Mr.  Morse  objected.  to  Us  corm-r ness*  re- 
marking that  if  the  comlHCJiKjg  poyvi-rV»i- 
jaiiaiahed  as  the  length  of  a airo  t.uorea&etk 
the  telegraph  would  be  a practical  imposed 
bdity.  I iberetoro  offered  to  Xtmiish  him 
wiMt  g Mmo ns ctotiou  that  gudiwwuht  not 
bft  t ho  and  accordingly  gay&  him  » 

■Miemoutiidum*  which  ho  sitlwijmUilly.jmb- 
Ihdied  hi  SiUimnn'*  Journal. 

This  jucmororHiom  simply  showed  that 
tho  conditions  implied  in  the  law  of  Lenz 
are  Tcpreseji  fed  by  the  logarfthmie  curve, 
which  sa  tUfactoti  \y  ftomoiiatmtcrt  that  w hen 
a certain  length  of  bmiductijig  wim.  is  enir 
ployed,  1 here  U then  40  such  riipjcV  dim  in  11^ 
tion  of  ftactrki  force  as  is  eomumhiy  e up- 
posed.  'Hat  Professor  Mow  saul  that  he 
would  jircfec  uo  experimental  proof.  Ac- 
c ordi 4gl}:i‘ ;&<$$$ prelim  i n ary  oz tort* 6 to  to a> Je 
witUi*  battoiry fifty  pai  ts,  and  a wire  tbit- 
tydlace  miles  long.  Subsequently,  One  msn* 
utot'-- mhfuh>g:;(iugiief  ^ grant  »( 

niimey  from  ffco  goi  ern jium t o f the  tru i ted 
Stotfcs  ha^tog  been  obraiuod  in  Jm^  favor**, 
party  id  g»-bthuneh  weM  w itli  him  to  a riijfe-’ 
walk  at  Hhwmuigdalo.  mar  New  York.,  and 
demoiiStratod  the  trriUi  td*  th«t»o  deducUons 
on  lengrtw  of  wife  vaq-ing  ftuui  one  to  ons 
b imdrod  and  ■ tailed,,  the  mamma  ihad© 

being  the?  hkcltro-magrieL  and 

niOJc  noftnpletoJy  by  tho  voUamctee.  I'hW 
•thorbujiliiy:  the  rc»urt«  that  bad 

been  ^btayaedby  f^rofe^or  Jacobi,  of  the 


Uiuvereity  of  Dorput,  under  tim  auspices  uf 
the  fibmsiiuj  gotermmmt,  and  corroborated 
tip*  memoir  read  by  Lour  before  the  Impori- 
4l  A<A«l*my  of  Seiencca  orf  St.  Petersburg-. 

Professor  Morse  pn bibbed  u imirativo  of 
1 tbes#>  experimtuits,  together  with  the  mem- 
bramltMn  I had  furnished  law.  its  SiUmana 
Jvi&wa*  Journal^  Vul.  XLT.,  p.  3 ^tb 

Tb/i  tb<irmooxrtert  w he ther  of  the  ordinjiiy 
mercnml&riu  hr ^ therHii^elect^ 

d uly  to  indi cat*  iho  temperature  or  tho  ia- , 
r^n^iiy  of  yi^irYbo  nmaeumneat  of  the 
4al^ruaetbjp  is  re^mred, 

Aii^  of  tho  «?ien>eutftryr  treatises  uu  heat 
m&y  t>o  coipi»lt4)d  for  an  exjdatigtiOii  of  the 
didVtoute  of  the  uiiiicatioue  of  these  iqtdru- 
mv*nt#.  Perhaps,  however,  this  illustrative 
atnajtnebt  mhy  be  sulbcient.  A thermome- 
ter |mt  succe*Hiriely  $u  u wme-gia«a  of  water 
And  in  a tidubJer  of  vrutov  taken ' from  the 
some  mervoir  will  stand  at  the  sumo  height 
hrboth:  it  simply  ind icatcs  t.be  temperatu^ 
ftttt  if,  these  qnaiititiea  of  water  i>o  pat  into 
a nalariinetec,  a»  that  of  the  ;^W44i«h  ^JnHti - 
,l»fi  Wllk^t  *£  will  be  seen  ih&t  the;  «poraa.tiiiea. ' 
of  lient  they  contain  are  dii^i&ut,  being  in 
proportion  to  iticir  volumes. 

■ A%*3 1 k c alorriuof  e r rti«.yvli^  i lio'AideAcrfi^ 
ft w (Fig*  16)  i»  a block  of  icc,  in  vvbicli  a env- 
'xtft  rcurcscat- 
wl  at:  h,  has 
b?en  made; 

Vof  icty< 

isnonlh  of  the 

wAvity.  Ki  to 


^m&mbyA 

'iiiliM 


m 


SL 


W3 


4,a  wino-gtoss  \ 

faU-bf  hutw'4- 

tat:  he  i'I.h-cm,  . ,;C;  iv  • 

and  the  tl ask 

s*n.  in . tho  Kiw.  Id. 

ityr  as  the  rV^h- 

tov  t>ooU  dnwo  to  ^ ‘ will  melf  a cer-  ^ 
tniu  poriiou  of  the  surrounding  ico*  and 
the  quantity  <»f  wo\er  ,w>  produebiil  ?nay  bo 
mcaeutvd*  IL  them  that-  cooled  miter  bo 
r*5placod  by  a tiunblvr  inti  of  the  bnmit  hot 
w utiit,  and  the  oxxiemuent  he  the 

qumAitj*  of  water  now  xir<Miuced  by  tlm 
knelilug  of  the  ice  will  ginuttT  thtm  in 
the  im-t  £atxnertmgh  t in  prbptuiibu  #e  the 
tumbler  exwnta  the  w tne-glawsi  in  bapiwlty. 
Thus  tho  caloriuietij'  umasm^  quantum  of 
;htt*Ltbto  •• 

The  modern  iiiterpictatiPb  of  the  nda- 
iioiw  of  bbut,  light;  and  act  ini$mf  as  pvefe^m  t- 
ed  in  the  last  of  thc'*e  xlal<cr®  (Part  V.),  loa^ln 
to  tlio  description  of  eouie  instruments  ami 
[ktopccssos  inrvuted  by  me.  These  are  calo- 
ritodirie  processes  os  ajipUed  to  light,  or 
photometer*,  as  they  may  be  otheTwise  call- 
0d«  Far  the  ctoax  uniherstamliug  of  their 
mode  of  Acttou  some  clonseutory  facts  must 
bo  promised*. 


e 
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When  a given  radiation  falls  upon  a sub- 
stance, it  may  be  divided  into  several  dis- 
tinct parts:  (1)  a portion  may  be  reflected 
according  to  the  optical  laws  of  reflection ; 
(2)  a portion  may  be  irregularly  scattered 
or  diffused  in  ail  directions ; (3)  a portion 
may  be  absorbed , and  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  substance,  or  brirffe  about  chem- 
ical changes  in  it;  (4)  a portion  may  be 
transmitted , neither  raising  the  temperature 
nor  occasioning  chemical  changes.  This 
transmission  is  known  as  diathermancy. 

For  heat  rays  of  any  wave  length  the  ab- 
sorptive and  emissive  powers  of  a given 
substance  are  equal. 

Of  lamp-black,  it  is  to  be  especially  re- 
marked that  the  reflective  and  diffusive 
powers  are  so  insignificant  below  212°  F. 
that  they  may  be  neglected.  This  substance 
may  be  considered  as  the  tj’pe  of  a perfect 
radiator,  and  the  emissive  and  absorptive 
powers  of  other  substances  may  bo  compared 
with  it  as  a standard.  It  absorbs  all  inci- 
dent heat,  and  that,  no  matter  what  the 
source  of  the  heat  may  be. 

But  other  substances,  and  especially  color- 
ed ones,  exhibit  selective  absorption.  They 
absorb  some  kinds  of  radiations  in  preference 
to  others.  As  a special  instance  of  which  wo 
shall  presently  have  to  make  use,  chlorine 
gas  transmits  only  yellowish -green  rays,  and 
absorbs  others.  The  rays  so  absorbed  may 
be  occupied  in  raising  its  temperature  or 
bringing  on  chemical  effects. 

The  special  quality  of  lamp-black  as  a 
perfect  absorber  of  all  radiations,  no  matter 
what  their  wave  length,  gives  rise  to  some 
very  important  results.  Whatever  radia- 
tions are  incident  upon  it  are  extinguished 
by  it,  and  converted  into  heat.  Hence  it  is 
an  absolute  radiometer.  A thermometer 
bulb  covered  with  it  is  a photometer.  It 
will  measure  all  radiations,  no  matter  what 
their  wave  length  may  be. 

Other  substances  that  present  selective 
absorption  will  measure  the  force  of  the  ra- 
diations they  so  absorb  either  by  the  heat 
arising  from  their  extinction  or  by  the  work 
done.  Thus  when  a radiation  falls  upon 
chlorine,  its  force  may  be  measured  by  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  through  the  rise  of 
temperature  exhibited  by  the  chlorine  as 
a consequence  of  the  partial  extinction  of 
the  radiation.  Or  if  the  chlorine  has  been 
previously  mixed  with  hydrogen,  the  force 
of  the  radiation  may  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  has  formed, 
that  is,  by  the  work  done. 

On  the  latter  principle  I constructed  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
chemical  rays.  It  is  described  in  detail  in 
Silliman’s  American  Journal , Vol.  XL VI.,  and 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  December, 
1843.  It  consists  essentially  of  a mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
gases,  evolved  from  and  confined  by  a liq- 


uid which  absorbs  neither.  This  mixture  is 
kept  in  a graduated  tube,  so  arranged  that 
the  gaseous  surface  exposed  to  the  rays  nev- 
er varies  in  extent,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
traction which  may  be  going  on  in  its  vol- 
ume, and  the  hydrochloric  acid  arising  from 
its  union  is  removed  by  rapid  absorption. 

So  sensitive  is  the  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  that  the  image  of  a lamp 
flame  converged  upon  it  by  a convex  lens 
causes  immediate  contraction.  If  one  of 
these  instruments  be  exposed  to  daylight 
coming  through  a window,  and  the  hand  be 
passed  in  front  of  it,  the  contraction  is  in  an 
instant  arrested;  nor  can  the  hand  inter- 
vene and  be  removed  so  quickly  but  that 
the  index  of  the  instrument  will  give  a cor- 
responding indication.  If  a Leyden-jar  be 
discharged  at  a little  distance,  and  the  eye 
kept  steadily  fixed  on  the  scale,  the  rays 
from  the  spark  will  be  seen  to  exert  a very 
powerful  effect,  the  movement  taking  place 
and  ceasing  in  an  instant. 

As  regards  the  exactness  of  its  indica- 
tions, I gave  in  detail  many  proofs,  derived 
from  the  use  of  artificial  lights,  that  when 
the  radiant  source  is  constant,  the  amount 
of  movement  in  the  instrument  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  times  of  exposure,  and, 
by  using  a measuring  lens,  presently  to  be 
described,  that  the  indications  of  the  in- 
strument are  proportional  to  the  quantities 
of  the  incident  rays. 

This  instrument,  the  chlor-hydrogen  pho- 
tometer, is  represented  in  Fig.  17 : ab  c is  a 
glass  tube  bent  into  two  branches ; it  is  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed  at  the 
end  a.  At  d is  a circular  piece  of  metal  an 
inchin  diameter;  or,  y,  are  two  platinum  wires 
fused  into  the  glass,  and  entering  the  inte- 
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rior  of  the  tube.  At  # a third  platinnm  wire 
is  inserted;  it  terminates  in  the  mercury 
cup  r,  the  others  in  the  cups  p and  q respect- 
ively. The  two  branches  of  the  gloss  tube, 
a b,  b c,  are  not  parallel,  but  include  a small 
angle,  so  that  a liquid  can  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other. 

A tube  six  inches  long  and  one-tenth  in 
interior  diameter,  e /,  is  fused  on  at  c;  its 
upper  end  is  drawn  to  a fine  point,  turned 
over,  and  left  open,  as  shown  in  the  right 
side  figure  at  /.  At  its  back  a scale  is 
placed.  From  a point  a quarter  of  an  inch 
above  d downward,  beyond  the  bend,  and 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  wire  *,  the 
whole  tube  is  blackened.  The  unblackened 
portion  above  d is  the  sentient  part  of  the 
instrument.  A pasteboard  tube,  A D,  seen 
at  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  closed  at  the 
top  and  open  at  the  bottom,  may  be  dropped 
over  this  sentient  part ; the  ring  d supports 
it,  and  with  it  shuts  out  the  light. 

The  fluid  from  which  the  mixture  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  by  which 
it  is  con  fined  is  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  de- 
composed by  a small  voltaic  nitric  acid  bat- 
tery. For  the  method  of  its  use,  so  as  to 
have  in  the  sentient  part  of  the  instrument 
a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  and  for  other  necessary  particu- 
lars, I must  refer  to  the  original  memoir. 

A feeble  electrical  current  is,  therefore, 
caused  to  decompose  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
furnish  a sensitive  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases.  These,  un- 
der the  influence  of  light,  reunite  and  re- 
form hydrochloric  acid. 

Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  in  their 
photochemical  researches,  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  and  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1856,  say : 
“The  first  and  only  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  refer  the  chemical  action  of  light 
to  a standard  measure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
researches  of  Draper.  The  description  of 
the  instrument  and  mode  of  observation 
employed  by  him  was  published  in  1843. 
Even  with  this  instrument,  which,  as  we 
shall  show,  is  in  many  respects  defective, 
Draper  has  succeeded  in  establishing  exper- 
imentally some  of  the  most  important  rela- 
tions of  the  chemical  action  of  light.  In 
these  experiments  Draper  collected  hydro- 
gen, evolved  by  electrolysis  over  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  saturated  with  chlorine,  and  to  this 
hydrogen  lie  admitted  so  much  chlorine,  ei- 
ther by  diffusion  from  the  saturated  acid  or 
by  electrolysis,  that  the  mixture  consisted 
of  nearly  equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases, 
and  entirely  or  almost  entirely  disappeared 
on  exposure  to  light.  The  alteration  in 
the  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  light  was 
read  off  on  a scale,  and  being  within  cer- 
tain limits  proportional  to  the  time  of  ex- 


posure, served  as  a measure  of  the  chemical 
rays.” 

Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  having 
modified  this  instrument  to  suit  the  objects 
they  had  in  view,  accordingly  used  it  in 
their  very  exhaustive  and  important  series 
of  researches. 

The  measuring  lens  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  is  constructed  upon  this 
principle:  If  half  the  surface  of  a convex 
lens  be  screened  by  an  opaque  body,  as  a 
piece  of  blackened  card-board,  of  course  only 
half  the  quantity  of  rays  will  pass  which 
would  have  passed  had  the  screen  not  been 
interposed  ; if  one-fourth  of  the  lens  be  left 
uncovered,  only  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
will  pass.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  fo- 
cal image  remains  of  the  same  size  as  at  first. 
Therefore  by  adjusting  upon  the  frame  of 
the  lens  two  screens,  the  edges  of  which 
pass  through  its  centre,  and  are  capable  of 
rotation  thereupon,  we  shall  cut  off  all  light 
when  the  screens  are  applied  edge  to  edge 
opposite  each  other.  We  shall  have  90° 
when  they  are  rotated  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles,  and  180°  when  they  are  superposed 
with  their  edges  coin- 
ciding, or  one  of  them 
be  taken  away.  Thus, 
by  setting  them  in  dif- 
ferent angular  posi- 
tions, we  can  have  all 
quantities,  from  0°  up 
to  180°,  and  by  remov- 
ing them  entirely, reach 
360°.  The  lens  will  thus 
give  an  image  of  a visi- 
ble object  always  of  the 
same  size,  its  brilliancy 
or  intensity  varying  at 
pleasure  in  a known 
proportion. 

In  Fig.  18,  A B B D 
is  a double  convex  lens 
set  in  a wooden  frame, 

F.  Its  face  can  be  cov- 
ered by  two  semicir- 
cles of  blackened  paste- 
board, one  of  which  revolves  on  the  centre 
at  o.  In  the  figure  they  are  represented  as 
set  at  right  angles,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
lens  at  A is  uncovered. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  the  chlor- 
hydrogen  photometer  I may  add  a reference 
to  another  which  I have  very  advantageous- 
ly used  when  extreme  sensitiveness  was  not 
required.  It  depends  on  the  employment 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  oxalate. 
This  substance,  which  is  of  a golden  yellow 
color,  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without 
undergoing  any  change,  if  in  total  darkness ; 
but  on  exposure  to  a lamp  or  the  daylight 
it  decomposes,  carbonic  acid  escaping,  and 
lemon-yellow  ferrous  oxalate  precipitating. 
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If  set  in  the  sunshine,  it  actually  hisses 
through  the  escape  of  tho  gas.  The  ray 
which  chiefly  affects  it  is  the  indigo,  the 
same  which  affects  the  chlor-hydrogen  pho- 
tometer and  the  silver  compounds  used  in 
photography.  This  ray,  to  produce  its  ef- 
fect, undergoes  absorption,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  what  has  been  previously 
said  in  this  paper,  and  as  is  easily  proved  by 
causing  a sunbeam  to  pass  through  two  par- 
allel strata  of  the  oxalate,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  light  which  has  gone  through 
the  first  portion  is  inoperative  on  the  second. 

Other  properties  which  this  solution  of  fer- 
ric oxalate  possesses  strongly  recommend  it 
as  a photometric  agent.  Unlike  solution  of 
chlorine,  it  may  be  very  conveniently  con- 
fined in  glass  tubes  by  mercury.  Iu  its  use 
there  are  two  points  which  must  be  attend- 
ed to:  (1)  the  lemon-yellow  ferrous  oxalate 
must  not  be  permitted  to  incrust  the  side 
of  the  glass  exposed  to  the  light,  and  there- 
by injure  its  transparency ; (2)  the  ferric 
solution  must  be  kept  nearly  at  a constant 
temperature,  for  its  color  changes  with  the 
heat.  At  the  freezing  of  water  it  is  of  an 
emerald-green  tint;  at  the  boiling,  of  a 
brownish-yellow.  With  these  variations  of 
tint  its  absorptive  action  varies,  and  there- 
fore its  liability  to  be  changed.  In  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  made  with  it, 
but  which  I have  not  yet  published,  I found 
that  it  is  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  tho  oxalate  is 
an  excellent  photographic  substance.  A 
piece  of  tissue-paper,  made  yellow  by  being 
dipped  into  a neutral  solution  of  it,  when 
dried  in  the  dark  is  very  sensitive.  Its  in- 
visible impression  may  be  developed  by  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  grains 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  answering 
very  well.  A weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  is  a still  more  sensitive  developer.  I 
have  in  my  possession  photographs  made  by 
both  these  methods  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  which  have  apparently  undergone  no 
deterioration. 

In  the  application  of  ferric  oxalate  to 
photometry  several  methods  may  be  follow- 
ed. The  course  I have  most  commonly  tak- 
en has  been  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  produced,  sometimes  by  vol- 
ume, sometimes  by  weight.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  before  any  carbonic  acid  can 
be  disengaged,  the  solution  must  become  sat- 
urated therewith,  and  that  before  we  can 
correctly  measure  the  quantity  of  light  by 
the  quantity  of  acid  produced,  this  dissolved 
portion  must  be  ascertained.  In  one  of  my 
photometers  the  expulsion  of  tho  dissolved 
gas  is  accomplished  by  exposure  to  a bath 
of  boiling  water ; in  another,  by  a stream  of 
hydrogen.  Both  yield  satisfactory  results. 

But  this  method  by  the  determination  of 
the  produced  carbonic  acid  is  only  one  of 


numerous  plans ; for  instance,  we  might  use 
the  weight  of  certain  metals  which  the  so- 
lution after  exposure  will  precipitate.  Thus 
a portion  which  has  been  made  and  kept  in 
the  dark  may  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  gold 
without  any  action  ensuing ; but  if  it  has 
been  illuminated,  the  weight  of  metallic 
gold  precipitated  is  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
cident light.  On  this  principle  I commenced 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  hourly  and  di- 
urnal illumination  of  a certain  locality.  At 
the  bottom  of  a metal  tube,  arranged  as  a 
polar  axis,  was  placed  a bulb  containing  a 
standard  solution  of  the  iron  salt,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  proposed  periods  the  weight  of 
gold  it  could  reduce  was  ascertained.  There 
is  something  fascinating  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  light  w hich  the  sun  yields  us  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  it  can  produce.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  I would  recommend 
those  who  are  disposed  to  renew  these  at- 
tempts, to  select  a method  depending  on  the 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  for  it  is  always 
easier  to  make  an  observation  than  an  ex- 
periment. 

Among  the  important  results  which  may 
be  expected  from  these  new  modes  of  pho- 
tometry are  the  hourly,  diurnal,  and  annual 
quantities  of  sunlight.  These  are  important 
not  only  in  a meteorological  point  of  view, 
but  also  as  respects  physical  geography  and 
the  great  interests  of  agriculture.  The  sum 
of  vegetable  organization  is  in  all  climates 
and  localities  a function  of  the  light  distrib- 
uted thereto.  And  so  far  as  heat  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  not  the  intensity  only,  but  the  ab- 
solute quantity,  which  is  to  be  measured. 
To  each  plant,  from  the  moment  of  its  ger- 
mination to  the  moment  of  its  maximum 
development  and  the  completion  of  its  life, 
a definite  quantity  of  heat  and  of  light  must 
be  given.  As  respects  the  heat  in  such  in- 
quiries, it  is  not  only  the  thermometer  but 
the  calorimeter  which  must  be  considered ; 
and  as  to  the  light,  the  photometers  herein 
described  determine  its  quantity  but  not  its 
brilliancy,  and  therefore  answer  the  indica- 
tions required.  And  since  it  is  not  merely 
the  temperature  of  a locality,  but  also  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  effective  con- 
dition of  vegetable  growth,  we  see  how  im- 
portant even  in  agriculture  itself  these  pro- 
posed determinations  really  are. 

To  those  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
such  inquiries  I recommend  as  a photomet- 
ric means  a mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen where  great  seusitiveness  is  required, 
and  in  other  cases  ferric  oxalate. 

The  chlor-hydrogen  and  the  ferric  oxalate 
photometers  act  by  selective  absorption,  on 
the  principle  of  the  calorimeter ; that  is  to 
say,  they  measure  the  quantity  of  the  radia- 
tions they  select. 

I may,  perhaps  not  inappropriately,  close 
I this  paper  with  a brief  allusion  to  an  instrn- 
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meat  I formerly  used  very  much.  It  meas- 
ures the  inietmty  of  the  radiations  it  is  made 
to  select,  and  these  radiations  may  bo  varied 
at  pleasure.  I will  describe  it  first  as  ad- 
justed for  the  radiations  of  which  rblor- 
hydTogen  and  ferric  oxalate  take  charge. 
The  description  is  extracted  from  a paper  I 
published  iu  the  philosophical  Magazine,  Au- 
gust, 1844. 

Let  a wooden  box,  A B (Fig.  19),  six  inches 
long,  two  wide,  and  two  deep,  with  peribra- 


Fro,  IS, 

tions  at  A and  B in  its  ends,  be  provided ; in 
the  centre  of  its  top  an  aperture  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  to  be  made. 
The  box  must  be  blackened  iuteriorly,  and  a 
rectangular  prism  of  wood,  C,  be  placed  in  it, 
with  its  right  angle  in  such  a position  that 
its  edge  bisects  as  a diameter  the  circular 
aperture;  over  this  wooden  prism  a piece  of 
white  paper  is  pasted,  care  being  taken  that 
where  it  bends  over  the  right  angle  of  the 
prism  it  is  folded  sharp.  Bo  far  the  reader 


will  recognize  in  this  Ritchie's  photometer. 
Upon  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  Iktk  a 
glass  trough,  g h,  is  placed;  it  is  made  by 
cutting  a circular  hole  au  inch  in  diameter 
in  a piece  of  plate-glass  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  laying  ou  each  side  of  it  a thin 
piece  of  plate-glass.  This  forms  a circular 
trough,  in  which  a strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  ammonia  may  l>e  in- 
closed. Over  the  trough  a tube,  d,  eight  or 
tea  inches  long,  is  placed  so  that  the  eye 
may  see  distinctly 
through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  top  of 
the  box  the  disk  of 
paper,  and  more  es- 
pecially its  dividing 
diameter. 

Lights  set  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the 
box,  A B,  may  there- 
fore be  compared  as 
regards  their  photo- 
graphic intensity, 
the  calculations  be- 
ing made  by  the 
common  photomet- 
ric law.  And  by 
changing  the  liquid 
in  the  absorbing 
trough,  g h,  any  ra- 
diations may  be  se- 
lected for  examination.  The  instrument 
may  therefore  be  designated  as  **  the  select- 
ive absorption  photometer.” 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  presented, 
as  conveying  the  modern  conception  of  the 
| relation  of  luminons  and  calorific  radiations, 
| it  may  be  concluded  that  the  thermometer 
j with  a blackened  bulb  is  an  absolute  pho- 
i tomoter,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
| principles  set  forth,  many  other  *etec/tre  pho- 
t tome  tors  and  thermometers  may  be  devised. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HERMETICALLY  SEALED. 

rpiIE  discovery  which  I have  described 
1 above  (but  not  half  so  well  as  the  mill- 
er tells  it  now)  created  in  my  young  heart 
a feeling  of  really  strong  curiosity,  To  be- 
gin with, how  could  this  valuable  thinghavo 
got  into  the  Moon-stream,  and  lain  there  so 
long,  unsought  for,  or  at  best  so  un  skillfully 
nought  for  1 What  connection  could  it  have 
with  the  tragic  death  of  my  grandfather? 
Why  was  that  man  so  tardily  come  to  search 
for  it,  if  he  might  do  so  without  any  body 
near  hunt  Again,  what  woman  was  this 
whose  beauty  tut  water  or  rand  could  even 
manage  to  disguise  ? That  last  was  a most 
disturbing  quest  toil  to  one’s  bodily  peace  of 
mind.  And  then  came  another  yut  more 


urgent — what  was  in  the  inside  of  this  tight 
case  f 

That  there  was  something  inside  of  it 
seemed  almost  a certainty.  The  mere  value 
of  the  trinket,  or  even  the  fear  that  it  ever 
might  turn  tip  as  evidence,  would  scarcely 
have  brought  that  man  so  often  to  stir  sus- 
picion by  seeking  it;  though,  after  so  long 
a time,  he  well  might  hope  that  suspicion 
was  dead  and  buried*  And  being  unable  to 
open  this  ease — after  breaking  three  good 
nails  over  it,  and  then  the  point  of  a penknife 
— 1 turned  to  Master  Wit  by  pool,  who  was 
stamping  on  the  grass  to  drain  himself. 

“ What  sort  of  a man  was  that/'  I asked, 
u who  wanted  you  to  do  what  now  you  have 
so  kindly  done  for  me  t About  a month  or 
six  weeks  ago?  Do  please  to  tell  me,  as 
nearly  as  yon  can.” 
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If  Mrs.  Withypool  had  been  there,  she 
might  hare  lost  all  patience  with  me  for 
putting  long  questions  so  selfishly  to  a man 
who  had  done  so  much  for  me,  and  whose 
clothes  were  now  dripping  in  a wind  which 
had  arisen  to  test  his  theory  of  drying.  He 
must  have  lost  a large  quantity  of  what 
scientific  people  call  “ caloric.”  But  never 
a shiver  gave  he  in  exchange. 

“Well,  miss,”  he  said,  “I  was  thinking 
a’most  of  speaking  on  that  very  matter. 
More  particular  since  you  found  that  little 
thing,  with  the  pretty  lady  inside  of  it.  It 
were  borne  in  on  my  mind  that  thissom 
were  the  very  thing  he  were  arter.” 

“ No  doubt  of  it,”  I answered,  with  far  less 
patience,  though  being  comparatively  dry. 
“ But  what  was  he  like  f Was  he  like  this 
portrait !” 

“ This  picture  of  the  lady  t No ; I can’t 
say  that  he  were,  so  much.  The  face  of  a 
big  man  he  hath,  with  short  black  fringes 
to  it.  Never  showeth  to  my  idea  any  like- 
liness of  a woman.  No,  no,  miss ; think  you 
not  at  all  that  you  have  got  him  in  that 
blue  thing.  Though  some  of  their  pictures 
is  like  men,  the  way  they  dress  up  nowa- 
days.” 

“I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  meant  for 
him ; what  I mean  is,  do  you  see  any  sign 
of  family  likeness  f Any  resemblance  about 
the  eyes,  or  mouth,  or  forehead  f” 

“Well,  now,  I don’t  know  but  what  I 
might,”  replied  Master  Withypool,  gazing 
very  hard;  “if  I was  to  look  at  ’un  long 
enough,  a’  might  find  some’at  favoring  of 
that  tall  fellow,  I do  believe.  Indeed,  I do 
believe  the  more  I look,  the  more  I diskivers 
the  image  of  him.” 

The  good  and  kind  miller’s  perception  of 
the  likeness  strengthened  almost  too  fast,  as 
if  the  wish  were  father  to  the  thought,  un- 
til I saw  clearly  how  selfish  I was  in  keep- 
ing him  in  that  state  so  long ; for  I knew, 
from  what  Mrs.  Busk  had  told  me,  that  in 
spite  of  all  his  large  and  ^rand  old  English 
sentiments  about  his  clothes,  his  wife  would 
make  him  change  them  all  ere  ever  she  gave 
him  a bit  of  dinner,  and  would  force  him 
then  to  take  a gloss  of  something  hot.  So 
I gave  him  a thousand  thanks,  though  not 
a thousandth  part  of  what  he  deserved,  and 
saw  him  well  on  his  homeward  way  before 
I went  back  to  consider  things. 

As  soon  as  my  landlady  was  at  leisure  to 
come  in  and  talk  with  me,  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  told  her  how  things  happened,  and 
shown  her  our  discovery,  we  both  of  us  did 
the  very  same  thing,  and  said  almost  the 
very  same  words.  Our  act  was,  with  finger 
and  nail  and  eye,  to  rime  into  every  jot  of  it ; 
and  our  words  were, 

“ I am  sure  there  is  something  inside.  If 
not,  it  would  open  sensibly.” 

In  the  most  senseless  and  obstinate  man- 
ner it  refused  not  only  to  open,  but  to  dis- 


close any  thing  at  all  about  itself.  Wheth- 
er it  ever  hod  been  meant  to  open,  and  if  so, 
where,  and  by  what  means ; whether,  with- 
out any  gift  of  opening,  it  might  have  a 
hidden  thing  inside ; whether,  when  opened 
by  force  or  skill,  it  might  show  something 
we  had  no  business  with,  or  (which  would 
be  far  worse)  nothing  at  all — good  Mrs. 
Busk  and  myself  tested,  tapped,  and  felt, 
and  blew,  and  listened,  and  tried  every  pos- 
sible overture,  and  became  at  last  quite 
put  out  with  it. 

“ It  is  all  of  a piece  with  the  villains  that 
owned  it,”  the  postmistress  exclaimed  at 
last.  “ There  is  no  penetrating  either  it  or 
them.  Most  likely  they  have  made  away 
with  this  beautiful  lady  on  the  cover.  Kill 
one,  kill  fifty,  I have  heard  say.  I hope 
Master  Withypool  will  let  out  nothing,  or 
evil  it  will  be  for  you,  miss.  If  I was  you, 
I would  carry  a pistol.” 

“Now  please  not  to  frighten  me,  Mrs. 
Busk.  I am  not  very  brave  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  this  has  made  me  so  nervous. 
If  I carried  a pistol,  I should  shoot  myself 
the  very  first  hour  of  wearing  it.  The  mere 
thought  of  it  makes  me  tremble.  Oh,  why 
was  I ever  bora,  to  do  man’s  work  f” 

“Because,  miss,  a man  would  not  have 
done  it  half  so  well.  When  you  saw  that 
villain  digging,  a man  would  have  rushed 
out  and  spoiled  all  chance.  And  now  what 
man  could  have  ever  found  this!  Would 
Master  Withypool  ever  have  emptied  the 
Moon  River  for  a man,  do  you  think  f Or 
could  any  man  have  been  down  among  us 
all  this  time,  in  this  jealous  place,  without 
his  business  being  long  ago  sifted  out  and 
scattered  over  him  f No,  no,  miss ; you  must 
not  talk^ike  that — and  with  me  as  well  to 
help  you.  The  rogues  will  have  reason  to 
wish,  I do  believe,  that  they  had  only  got  a 
man  to  deal  with.” 

In  this  argument  there  were  points  which 
had  occurred  to  me  before ; but  certainly  it 
is  a comfort  to  have  one’s  own  ideas  in  a 
doubtful  matter  reproduced,  and  perhaps 
put  better,  by  a mind  to  which  one  may 
have  lent  them,  perhaps,  with  a loan  all  un- 
acknowledged. However,  trouble  teaches 
care,  and  does  it  so  well  that  the  master 
and  the  lesson  in  usage  of  words  are  now 
the  same;  therefore  I showed  no  sign  of 
being  suggested  with  my  own  suggestions, 
but  only  asked,  quietly,  “What  am  I to 
dot” 

“ My  dear  young  lady,”  Mrs.  Busk  replied, 
after  stopping  some  time  to  think  of  it,  “ my 
own  opinion  is,  for  my  part,  that  you  ought 
to  consult  somebody.” 

“ But  I am,  Mrs.  Busk.  I am  now  con- 
sulting yon.” 

“Then  I think,  miss,  that  this  precious 
case  should  be  taken  at  once  to  a jeweler, 
who  can  open  it  without  doing  any  damage, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  do.” 
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“ To  be  sure ; I have  thought  of  that,”  I 
replied.  “ But  how  cau  that  be  done  with- 
out arousing  curiosity  f — without  the  jewel- 
er seeing  its  contents,  if  indeed  it  has  any  f 
And  in  that  case  the  matter  would  be  no 
longer  at  our  own  disposal,  as  now  it  is.  I 
have  a great  mind  to  split  it  with  a ham- 
mer. What  are  the  diamonds  to  me  T” 

“ It  is  not  the  diamonds,  but  the  picture, 
miss,  that  may  be  most  important.  And 
more  than  that,  you  might  ruin  the  con- 
tents, so  as  not  to  make  head  or  tale  of 
them.  No,  no;  it  is  a risk  that  must  be 
run ; we  must  have  a jeweler,  but  not  one 
of  this  neighborhood.” 

“ Then  1 shall  have  to  go  to  London  again, 
and  perhaps  lose  something  most  important 
here.  Can  you  think  of  no  other  way  out 
of  it!” 

“No,  miss,  at  present  I see  nothing  else. 
Unless  you  will  place  it  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.” 

“Constable  Jobbing,  to  wit,  or  his  son! 
No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Busk,  not  yet.  Surely 
we  are  not  quite  reduced  to  such  a hopeless 
pass  as  that.  My  father  knew  what  the 
police  were  worth,  and  so  does  Betsy,  and 
so  does  Major  Hockin.  4 Pompous  noodles,’ 
the  Major  calls  them,  who  lay  hold  of  every 
thing  by  the  wrong  end.” 

“ Then  if  he  can  lay  hold  of  the  right  end, 
miss,  what  better  could  you  do  than  consult 
him  t” 

I had  been  thinking  of  this  already,  and 
pride  alone  debarred  me.  That  gentleman’s 
active  nature  drove  him  to  interfere  with 
other  people’s  business,  even  though  he  hod 
never  heard  of  them ; and  yet  through  some 
Bt range  reasoning  of  his  own,  or  blind  adop- 
tion of  public  unreason,  he  had  made  me 
dislike,  or  at  any  rate  not  like,  him,  until 
he  began  to  show  signs  at  last  of  changing 
his  opinion.  And  now  the  question  was, 
had  he  done  that  enough  for  me,  without 
loss  of  self-respect,  to  open  my  heart  to  him, 
and  seek  counsel  f 

In  settling  that  point  the  necessity  of  the 
case  overrode,  perhaps,  some  scruples;  in 
sooth,  I had  nobody  else  to  go  to.  What 
coaid  I do  with  Lord  Castlewood  9 Noth- 
ing ; all  his  desire  was  to  do  exactly  what 
my  father  would  have  done : and  my  father 
had  never  done  any  thing  more  than  rove 
and  roam  his  life  out.  To  my  mind  this 
was  dreadful  now,  when  every  new  thing 
rising  round  mo  more  and  more  clearly  to 
my  mind  established  what  I never  had 
doubted — bis  innocence.  Again,  what  good 
could  I do  by  seeking  Betsy’s  opinion  about 
it,  or  that  of  Mrs.  Price,  or  Stixon,  or  any 
other  person  I could  think  off  None  what- 
ever— and  perhaps  much  harm.  Taking  all 
in  all,  as  things  turn  up,  1 believed  myself 
to  be  almost  equal  to  the  cleverest  of  those 
three  in  sense,  and  in  courage  not  inferior. 
Moreover,  a sort  of  pride — perhaps  very 


small,  but  not  contemptible — put  me  against 
throwing  my  affairs  so  much  into  the  hands 
of  servants. 

For  this  idea  Uncle  Sam,  no  doubt  tbe 
most  liberal  of  men,  would  perhaps  con- 
demn me.  But  still  I was  not  of  the  grand 
New  World,  whose  pedigrees  are  arithmetic 
(at  least  with  many  of  its  items,  though  the 
true  Uncle  Sam  was  the  last  for  that) ; nei- 
ther could  I come  up  to  the  largeness  of 
universal  brotherhood.  That  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  a female ; and  few  things  make 
a man  more  angry  than  for  his  wile  to  as- 
pire to  it.  No  such  ideas  had  ever  troubled 
me;  I had  more  important  things  to  think 
of,  or,  at  any  rate,  something  to  be  better 
carried  ont.  And  of  all  these  desultory 
thoughts  it  came  that  I packed  up  that 
odious  but  very  lovely  locket,  without  fur- 
ther attempt  to  unriddle  it,  and  persuaded 
my  very  good  and  clever  Mrs.  Busk  to  let 
me  start  right  early.  By  so  doing  I could 
have  three  hourB  with  a good  gentleman 
always  in  a hurry,  and  yet  return  for  the 
night  to  Shoxford,  if  he  should  advise  me  so. 

Men  and  women  seem  alike  to  love  to 
have  their  counsels  taken ; and  the  equinox 
being  now  gone  by,  Mrs.  Busk  was  ready  to 
begin  before  the  tardy  sun  was  up,  who  be- 
gins to  give  you  short  measure  at  once  when 
he  duds  the  weights  go  agaiust  him.  Mrs. 
Busk  considered  not  the  sun,  neither  any  of 
his  doings.  The  time  of  day  was  more  mo- 
mentous than  any  of  the  sun’s  proceedings. 
Railway  time  was  what  she  had  to  keep 
(unless  a good  customer  dropped  in),  and  as 
for  the  sun — “clock  slow,  clock  fast,”  in  the 
almanacs,  showed  how  he  managed  things ; 
and  if  that  was  not  enough,  who  could  trust 
him  to  keep  time  after  what  he  had  done 
upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz  T Reasoning  thus — 
if  reason  it  was — she  packed  mo  off  in  a fly 
for  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  by  mid- 
day I found  the  M^jor  laboring  on  his  ram- 
parts. 

After  proper  salutations,  I could  not  help 
expressing  wonder  at  the  rapid  rise  of 
things.  Houses  here  and  houses  there, 
springing  up  like  children’s  teeth,  three  or 
four  in  a row  together,  and  then  a long  gap, 
and  then  some  more.  And  down  the  slope 
a grand  hotel,  open  for  refreshment,  though 
as  yet  it  had  no  roof  on  ; for  the  Major,  in 
virtue  of  his  charter,  deiied  ail  the  magis- 
trates to  stop  him  from  selling  whatever 
was  salable  on  or  off  the  premises.  But  no- 
blest and  grandest  of  all  to  look  at  was  the 
“Bruntsea  Athenaeum,  Lyceum,  Assembly- 
Rooms,  Institution  for  Mutual  Instruction, 
Christian  Young  Men’s  Congress,  and  Sani- 
tary, Saline,  Hydropathio  Hall,  at  nominal 
prices  to  bo  had  gratis.” 

“ How  you  do  surprise  me!”  I said  to 
Major  Hockin,  after  reading  all  that,  svhioh 
he  kindly  requested  me  to  do  with  care ; 
“ but  where  are  the  people  to  come  from  f ” 
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“ Erema,”  he  replied,  as  if  that  question 
had  been  asked  too  often,  “ you  have  not 
had  time  to  study  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy— the  noblest  of  noble  sciences.  The 
first  of  incontrovertible  facts  is  that  supply 
creates  demand.  Now  ask  yourself  whether 
there  could  even  be  a Yankee  if  ideas  like 
yonrs  had  occurred  to  Columbus  T” 

This  was  beyond  me ; for  I never  could 
argue,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  not  to  do  I 
so.  “ You  understand  those  things,  and  I 
do  not,”  said  I,  with  a smile,  which  pleased 
him.  “ My  dear  aunt  Mary  always  says  that 
you  are  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world;  and 
she  must  know  most  about  it.” 

“ Partiality ! partiality!”  cried  the  M^jor, 
with  a laugh,  and  pulling  his  front  hair  up. 
“ Such  things  pass  by  me  like  the  idle  wind; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  they  sadden  me,  from 
my  sense  of  my  own  deficiencies.  But,  bless 
me!  dinner  must  be  waiting.  Look  at  that 
fellow’s  trowel — he  knows*:  he  turns  up  the 
point  of  it  like  a spoon.  They  say  that  he 
can  smell  his  dinner  two  miles  off.  We  all 
dine  at  one  o’clock  now,  that  I may  rout  up 
every  man- Jack  of  them.” 

The  Major  sounded  a steam-guard’s  whis- 
tle, and  led  me  off  in  the  rapidly  vanishing 
wake  of  his  hungry  workmen. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONVICTION. 

Sir  Montague  Hockin,  to  my  great  de- 
light, was  still  away  from  Bruntsea.  If  he 
had  been  there,  it  would  have  been  a most 
awkward  thing  for  me  to  meet  him,  or  to 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  latter  course  would 
probably  have  been  the  one  forced  upon  me 
by  self-respect  and  affection  toward  my 
cousin ; and  yet  if  so,  I could  scarcely  have 
avoided  an  explanation  with  my  host.  From 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  several  other 
reasons,  this  would  have  been  most  unpleas- 
ant; aud  even  now  I was  haunted  with 
doubts,  as  I had  been  from  the  first,  wheth- 
er I ought  not  to  have  told  Mrs.  Hockin 
long  ago  what  had  been  said  of  him.  At 
first  sight  that  seemed  the  honest  thing  to 
do;  but  three  things  made  against  it.  It 
might  seem  forward  and  meddlesome;  it 
roust  be  a grievous  thing  to  my  cousin  to 
have  his  sad  story  discussed  again;  and 
lastly,  I had  promised  Mrs.  Price  that  her 
words  should  go  no  further.  So  that  on  the 
whole  perhaps  I acted  aright  in  keeping 
that  infamous  tale  to  myself  as  long  as  ever 
it  was  possible. 

But  now  ere  ever  I spoke  of  him — which 
I was  always  loath  to  do— Mrs.  Hockin  told 
me  that  ho  very  seldom  came  to  see  them 
now,  and  when  he  did  come  he  seemed  to  be 
uneasy  and  rather  strange  in  his  manners. 
I thought  to  myself  that  the  cause  of  this 


was  clear.  Sir  Montague,  knowing  that  I 
went  to  Castlewood,  was  pricked  in  his  con- 
science, and  afraid  of  having  his  vile  behav- 
ior to  my  cousin  disclosed.  However,  that 
idea  of  mine  was  wrong,  and  a faulty  con- 
ception of  simple  youth.  The  wicked  for- 
give themselves  so  quickly,  if  even  they  find 
any  need  of  it,  that  every  body  else  is  sup- 
posed to  do  the  same.  With  this  I have  no 
patience.  A wrong  unrepented  of  and  un- 
atoned gathers  interest,  instead  of  getting 
discount,  from  lost  time.  And  so  I hated 
that  man  tenfold. 

Good  Mrs.  Hockin  lamented  his  absence 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  her  darling  fowls, 
but  also  because  she  considered  him  a check 
upon  the  Major’s  enterprise.  Great  as  her 
faith  was  in  her  husband’s  ability  and  keen- 
ness, she  was  often  visited  with  dark  mis- 
givings about  such  heavy  outlay.  Of  econ- 
omy (as  she  often  said)  she  certainly  ought 
to  know  something,  having  had  to  practice 
it  as  strictly  as  any  body  in  the  kingdom, 
from  an  age  she  could  hardly  remember. 
But  as  for  what  was  now  brought  forward 
as  a great  discovery — economy  in  politics — 
Mrs.  Hockin  had  tried  to  follow  great  opin- 
ions, but  could  only  find,  so  far,  downright 
extravagance.  Supply  (as  she  had  observed 
fifty  times  with  her  own  butcher  and  fish- 
monger), instead  of  creating  demand,  pro- 
duced a lot  of  people  hankering  round  the 
corner,  till  the  price  came  down  to  nothing. 
And  if  it  were  so  with  their  institutions — as 
her  dear  husband  called  his  new  public-house 
— who  was  to  find  all  the  interest  due  to  the 
building  and  land  societies  T Truly  she  felt 
that  Sir  Rufus  Hockin,  instead  of  doing  any 
good  to  them,  had  behaved  very  badly  in 
leaving  them  land,  and  not  even  a shilling 
to  work  it  with. 

It  relieved  her  much  to  tell  me  this,  once 
for  all  and  in  strict  confidence ; because  her 
fine  old-fashioned  (and  we  now  may  say 
quite  obsolete)  idea  of  duty  toward  her  hus- 
band forbade  her  ever  to  say  to  him,  or 
about  him,  when  it  could  be  helped,  any 
thing  he  might  not  like,  any  thing  which  to 
an  evil  mind  might  convey  a desire  on  her 
part  to  meddle  with — with — 

“Political  economy,”  I said;  and  she 
laughed,  and  said,  Yes,  that  was  just  it. 
The  Major  of  course  knew  best,  and  she 
ought  with  all  her  heart  to  trust  him  not  to 
burden  their  old  days  with  debt,  after  all 
the  children  they  had  brought  up  and  fairly 
educated  upon  the  professional  income  of  a 
distinguished  British  officer,  who  is  not  in- 
tended by  his  superiors  to  provide  succes- 
sors. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  like  the  boiled  eggs  they 
send  me,”  the  old  lady  said,  with  her  soft 
sweet  smile,  “ for  my  poor  hens  to  sit  upon. 
Their  race  is  too  good  to  be  made  common. 
So  now  they  get  tinkers’  and  tailors’  boys, 
after  much  competition,  and  the  crammed 
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sons  of  cooks.  And  in  peace-time  they  do 
just  as  well.” 

Of  such  things  I knew  nothing;  hut  she 
seemed  to  speak  with  bitterness,  the  last 
thing  to  be  found  in  all  her  nature,  yet  dis- 
coverable— as  all  bad  things  (except  its  own) 
are — by  the  British  government.  I do  not 
speak  from  my  own  case,  in  which  they  dis- 
covered nothing. 

By  the  time  these  things  had  been  dis- 
cussed, my  host  (who  was  always  particular 
about  his  dress)  came  down  to  dinner,  and 
not  until  that  was  over  could  I speak  of  the 
subject  which  had  brought  me  there.  No 
sooner  had  I begun  my  tale  than  they  both 
perceived  that  it  must  neither  be  flurried 
nor  interrupted,  least  of  all  should  it  be 
overheard. 

“ Come  into  my  lock-up,”  cried  the  Major ; 
“ or,  better  still,  let  us  go  out  of  doors.  We 
can  sit  in  my  snuggery  on  the*  cliff,  with 
only  gulls  and  jackdaws  to  listen,  and  mount 
my  telescope  and  hoist  my  flag,  and  the  men 
know  better  than  to  skulk  their  work.  I 
can  see  every  son  of  a gun  of  them  as  clear- 
ly as  if  I had  them  on  parade.  You  wish 
Mrs.  Hockin  to  come,  I suppose.  Very  well, 
let  us  be  off  at  once.  I shall  count  my  fel- 
lows coming  back  from  dinner.” 

With  a short  quick  step  the  M^jor  led  the 
way  to  a beautifully  situated  outpost  at  a 
corner  of  the  cliff,  where  land  and  sea  for 
many  a fair  league  rolled  below.  A niche 
of  the  chalk  had  been  cleverly  enlarged  and 
scooped  into  a shell-shaped  bower,  not,  in- 
deed, gloriously  overhung,  as  in  the  far 
West  might  have  been,  but  broken  of  its 
white  defiant  glare  by  climbing  and  wan- 
dering verdure.  8eats  and  slabs  of  oak  were 
fixed  to  check  excess  of  chalkiness,  and  a 
parapet  of  a pattern  which  the  Major  call- 
ed Egyptian  saved  fear  of  falling  down  the 
cliff,  and  served  to  spread  a paper  on,  or  to 
rest  a telescope. 

“ From  this  point,”  said  the  M^Jor,  cross- 
ing wiry  yet  substantial  legs,  “the  whole 
of  my  little  domain  may  be  comprised  as  in 
a bird’s-eye  view.  It  is  nothing,  of  course, 
much  less  than  nothing,  compared  with  the 
Earl  of  Crowcombe’s,  or  the  estate  of  Vis- 
count Gamberley ; still,  such  as  it  is,  it  car- 
ries my  ideas,  aud  it  has  an  extent  of  marine 
frontage  such  as  they  might  envy.  We  are 
asked  £5  per  foot  for  a thread  of  land  front- 
ing on  a highway,  open  to  every  kind  of  an- 
noyance, overlooked,  without  any  thing  to 
look  at.  How  much,  then,  per  fathom  (or 
measure,  if  you  please,  by  cable-lengths)  is 
land  worth  fronting  the  noble,  silent,  un- 
contaminating, healthful  sea  f Whence  can 
come  no  coster-mongers’  cries,  no  agitating 
skir  of  bagpipes  or  the  maddening  hurdy- 
gurdy,  no  German  band  expecting  half  a 
crown  for  the  creation  of  insanity;  only 
sweet  murmur  of  the  wavelets,  and  the  me- 
lodious whistle  of  a boatman  catching  your 
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breakfast  lobster.  Where,  again,  if  you  love 
the  picturesque — •” 

“ My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Hockin,  gently,  “ you 
always  were  eloquent  from  the  .first  day  I 
saw  you ; and  if  you  reconstitute  our  bor- 
ough, as  you  hope,  and  enter  Parliament  for 
Bruntsea,  what  a sensation  you  will  create ! 
But  I wished  to  draw  yonr  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Erema  is  waiting  to  tell  her  tale.” 

“ To  be  sure.  I will  not  stop  her.  Elo- 
quence is  waste  of  time,  and  I never  yet  had 
half  a second  to  spare.  Fear  no  eloquence 
from  me;  facts  and  logic  are  my  strong 
points.  And  now,  Erema,  show  what  yours 
are.” 

At  first  this  made  me  a little  timid,  for  I 
had  never  thought  that  any  strong  points 
would  be  needed  for  telling  a simple  tale. 
To  my  mind  the  difficulty  was,  not  to  tell 
the  story,  but  to  know  what  to  make  of  it 
when  told ; and  soon  I forgot  all  about  my- 
self in  telling  what  I had  seen,  heard,  and 
found. 

The  Major  could  not  keep  himself  from 
stamping  great  holes  through  his — some- 
thing I forget  the  name  of,  but  people  sow 
it  to  make  turf  of  chalk — and  dear  “Aunt 
Mary’s”  soft  pink  cheeks,  which  her  last 
grandchild  might  envy,  deepened  to  a tone 
of  rose ; while  her  eyes,  so  full  of  heavenly 
faith  when  she  got  upon  lofty  subjects,  took 
a most  human  flash  and  sparkle  of  hatred 
not  theological. 

“ Seven !”  she  cried ; “ oh,  Nicholas,  Nich- 
olas, you  never  told  me  there  were  seven  !’* 

“There  were  not  seven  graves  without 
the  mother,”  the  Major  answered,  sternly. 
“ And  what  odds  whether  seven  or  seventy  f 
The  criminality  is  the  point,  not  the  accu- 
mulation of  results.  Still,  I never  heard  of 
so  big  a blackguard.  And  what  did  he  do 
next,  my  dear  t” 

The  way  in  which  they  took  my  story  was 
a great  surprise  to  me,  because,  although 
they  were  so  good,  they  had  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it  until  it  became  exciting. 
They  listened  with  mere  politeness  until 
the  scent  of  a very  wicked  man  began  to 
taint  my  narrative ; but  from  that  moment 
they  drew  nearer,  and  tightened  their  lips, 
and  held  their  breath,  and  let  no  word  es- 
cape them.  It  made  me  almost  think  that 
people  even  of  pure  excellence,  weaned  as 
they  are  from  wicked  things  by  teaching 
and  long  practice,  must  still  retain  a hank- 
ering for  them  done  at  other  people’s  cost. 

“ And  now,”  cried  the  Major,  “ let  us  see 
it”— even  before  I had  time  to  puli  it  out, 
though  ready  to  be  quick,  from  a knowledge 
of  his  ways.  “ Show  it,  and  you  shall  have 
my  opinion.  And  Mary’s  is  certain  to  agree 
with  mine.  My  dear,  that  makes  yours  so 
priceless.” 

“ Then,  Nicholas,  if  I retain  my  own,  yours 
is  of  no  value.  Never  mind  that.  Now  don’t 
catch  words,  or  neither  opinion  will  be  worth 
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a thought.  My  dear,  let  us  see  it  and  then 
judge.” 

“ My  own  idea,  hut  not  so  well  expressed,” 
Major  Hockin  answered,  as  he  danced  about, 
while  I with  stupid  haste  was  tugging  at 
my  package  of  the  hateful  locket.  For  I 
had  not  allowed  that  deceitful  thing  any 
quarters  in  my  pocket,  where  dear  little  rel- 
ics of  my  father  lay,  but  had  fastened  it  un- 
der my  dress  in  a manner  intended  in  no 
way  for  gentlemen  to  think  about.  Such 
little  things  annoy  one’s  comfort,  and  de- 
stroy one’s  power  of  being  quite  high-mind- 
ed. However,  I got  it  out  at  last,  and  a 
flash  of  the  sun  made  the  difference. 

“Brilliants,  Mary!”  the  Major  cried; 
“ brilliants  of  first  water ; such  as  we  saw, 
you  know  where;  and  any  officer  in  the 
British  army  except  myself,  I do  believe, 
would  have  had  them  at  once  in  his  cam- 
let pouch — my  dear,  you  know  all  about  it. 
Bless  my  heart,  how  slow  you  are ! Is  it 
possible  you  have  forgotten  it  f There  came 
out  a . fellow,  and  I cut  him  down,  as  my 
duty  was,  without  ceremony.  You  know 
how  I used  to  do  it,  out  of  regulation,  with 
a slash  like  this — ” 

“ Oh,  Nicholas,  you  will  be  over  the  cliff! 
You  have  shown  me  how  you  used  to  do  it, 
a thousand  times — but  you  had  no  cricks  in 
your  back  then : and  remember  how  brittle 
the  chalk  is.” 

“The  chalk  may  be  brittle,  but  I am 
tough.  I insist  upon  doing  every  thing  as 
well  as  I did  it  forty  years  ago.  Mary,  you 
ought  not  to  speak  to  me  like  that.  Eight- 
een, nineteen,  twenty  brilliants,  worth  twen- 
ty pounds  apiece  upon  an  average,  I do  be- 
lieve. Four  hundred  pounds.  That  would 
finish  our  hotel.” 

“Nicholas!” 

“ My  dear,  I was  only  in  fun.  Erema  un- 
derstands me.  But  who  is  this  beautiful 
lady  f ” 

“ The  very  point,”  I exclaimed,  while  he 
held  it  so  that  the  pensive  beauty  of  the 
face  gleamed  in  soft  relief  among  bright 
blue  enamel  and  sparkling  gems.  “The 
very  thing  that  I must  know — that  I would 
give  my  life  to  know — that  I have  fifty 
thousand  fancies — •” 

“Now  don’t  be  excited,  Erema,  if  you 
please.  What  will  you  give  me  to  tell  you 
who  it  is  t” 

“ All  those  diamonds,  which  I hate  the 
sight  of,  and  three-quarters  of  my  half  nug- 
get ; and  if  that  is  not  enough — ” 

“ It  is  a thousand  times  too  much ; I will 
tell  you  for  just  one  smile,  and  I know  it 
will  be  a smile  of  unbelief.” 

“ No,  no ; I will  believe  it,  whoever  you 
say,”  with  excitement  superior  to  grammar, 
I cried ; “ only  tell  me  at  once — don’t  be  so 
long.” 

“ But  then  you  won’t  believe  me  when  I 
do  tell  you,”  the  Major  replied,  in  the  most 


provoking  way.  “ I shall  tell  you  the  last 
person  you  would  ever  think  of,  and  then 
you  will  only  laugh  at  me.” 

“ I won’t  laugh ; how  can  I laugh  in  snch 
a matter  f I will  believe  you  if  you  say  it 
is — Aunt  Mary.” 

“ My  dear,  you  had  better  say  at  once  that 
it  is  I,  and  have  no  more  mystery  about  it.” 
Mrs.  Hockin  was  almost  as  impatient  as  my- 
self. 

“ Mrs.  Hockin,  you  must  indeed  entertain 
an  exalted  idea  of  your  own  charms.  I knew 
that  you  were  vain,  but  certainly  did  not — 
Well,  then,  if  you  will  allow  me  no  peace, 
this  is  the  lady  that  lives  down  in  the  ruin, 
and  stands  like  a pillar  by  my  pillar-box.” 

“I  never  thought  you  would  joke  like 
that,”  I cried,  with  vexation  and  anger. 
“ Oh,  is  it  a subject  to  be  joked  about  t” 

“ I never  was  graver  in  my  life ; and  you 
promised  implicitly  to  believe  me.  At  any 
rate,  believe  that  I speak  in  earnest.” 

“ That  I must  believe,  when  you  tell  me 
so.  But  what  makes  you  think  such  a won- 
derful thing  ? I should  have  thought  noth- 
ing more  impossible.  I had  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  Flittamore  who  lived  down 
here ; but  this  can  not  be  she.  Flittamore 
was  unheard  of  at  the  time  of  my  grand- 
father’s death.  Moreover,  her  character  was 
not  like  this ; she  was  giddy  and  light  and 
heartless.  This  lady  had  a heart — good  or 
bad,  a deep  one.  Most  certainly  it  is  not 
Flittamore.” 

“Flittamore!  I do  not  remember  that 
name.  Yon  should  either  tell  us  all  or  tell 
us  nothing.”  The  Major’s  tone  was  re- 
proachful, and  his  eyes  from  their  angular 
roofs  looked  fierce. 

“ I have  not  told  you,”  I said,  “ because  it 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  a painful  one,  and  belongs  to  my 
family  only.” 

“ Enough.  I am  not  inquisitive — on  the 
other  hand,  too  forgetful.  I have  an  ap- 
pointment at  3.25.  It  takes  me  seven  min- 
utes and  a quarter  to  get  there.  I must  be 
two  minutes  and  three-quarters  late.  Mrs. 
Hockin,  mount  the  big  telescope  and  point 
it  at  the  ramparts ; keep  the  flag  up  also. 
Those  fellows  will  be  certain  that  I am  up 
here,  while  I enfilade  them  from  the  west- 
ern end  with  this  fine  binocular.  Surprises 
maintain  discipline.  Good-by,  my  dear,  and, 
Miss  Castlewood,  good-by.  Tea  at  6.30,  and 
not  too  much  water.” 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

VAIN  ZEAL. 

Leaving  his  telescope  leveled  at  the  men, 
the  Major  marched  off  with  his  opera-glass 
in  a consciously  provoking  style,  and  Mrs. 
Hockin  most  heartily  joined  me  in  condemn- 
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ing  each  behavior.  In  a minute  or  two, 
however,  she  would  not  have  one  word  said 
against  him,  and  the  tide  of  her  mind  (as 
befits  a married  woman)  was  beyond  all 
science ; so  that  the  drift  of  all  words  came 
back  to  her  husband’s  extraordinary  merits. 
And  certainly  these,  if  at  all  like  her  de- 
scription, deserved  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  very 
precious  periods. 

However,  I had  heard  enough  of  them 
before ; for  the  Major  himself  was  not  mute 
upon  this  point,  though  comparatively  mod- 
est, and  oftentimes  deprecating  praise  ere 
ever  he  received  it  And  so  I brought  Mrs. 
Hockin  back  at  last  to  talk  about  the  lady 
who  was  living  in  the  ruin. 

44  It  is  not  quite  a ruin,”  she  said.  44  My 
dear  husband  is  fond  of  picturesque  expres- 
sions. However,  it  is  not  in  very  good  re- 
pair ; and  being  unable  to  get  possession  of 
it,  through  some  legal  quibble,  possibly  he 
may  look  at  it  from  a rather  unfavorable 
point  of  view.  And  for  the  same  reason — 
though  he  is  so  purely  just — he  may  have 
formed  a bad  opinion  of  the  strange  indi- 
vidual who  lives  there.  What  right  has 
she  to  be  living  without  his  leave  upon  his 
own  manor  ? But  there  she  is,  and  she  does 
not  care  for  us  or  any  body.  She  fetches 
all  she  wants,  she  speaks  to  none,  and  if 
any  body  calls  for  rates  or  taxes,  or  any 
other  public  intrusion,  they  may  knock  and 
knock,  but  never  get  in,  and  at  last  they  go 
away  again.” 

44  But  surely  that  can  not  go  on  forever. 
Brnntsea  is  such  an  enlightened  place.” 

44  Our  part  of  it  is,  but  the  rest  quite  be- 
nighted. As  the  man  says — I forget  his 
name,  but  the  man  that  misunderstands  us 
so— his  contention  is  that  1 Desolate  Hole,’ 
as  the  Major  calls  it,  although  in  the  middle 
of  our  land,  is  entirely  distinct  from  it.  My 
husband  never  will  put  up  with  that — his 
love  of  justice  is  for  too  strong — and  he 
means  to  have  a lawsuit.  But  still  he  has 
reasons  for  not  beginning  yet;  and  he  puts 
up  with  a great  deal,  I am  sure.  It  is  too 
bad  for  them  to  tease  him  so.” 

44  It  does  seem  a very  sad  thing,”  I replied ; 
44  and  the  poor  soul  living  there  all  alone ! 
Even  in  the  summer  it  is  bad  enough ; but 
whatever  will  she  do  when  the  winter  comes? 
Why,  the  sea  in  bad  weather  must  be  almost 
in  upon  her.  And  the  roar  of  the  pebbles 
all  night  t Major  Hockin  will  never  allow 
her  to  stay  there.” 

44  What  can  he  do,  when  he  can  not  get 
in,  and  they  even  deny  his  title  f I assure 
you,  Erema,  I have  sent  down  cream,  and 
even  a dozen  of  my  precious  eggs,  with  the 
lady  of  the  manor’s  compliments;  but  in- 
stead of  being  grateful,  they  were  never 
taken  in ; and  my  Polly — * Miss  Polly  Hop- 
kins,’ you  know — very  wisely  took  it  all  to 
her  grandmother.” 

44  To  her  grandmother  instead  of  mine,  as 


the  Major  facetiously  calls  her.  And  now 
he  says  this  is  her  portrait ; and  instead  of 
giving  his  reasons,  runs  away ! Really  you 
must  excuse  me,  Aunt  Mary,  for  thinking 
that  your  good  husband  has  a little  too 
much  upon  his  mind  sometimes.” 

The  old  lady  laughed,  as  I loved  to  see 
her  do.  44  Well,  my  dear,  after  that,  I think 
you  had  better  have  it  out  with  him.  He 
comes  home  to  tea  at  6.30,  which  used  to  be 
half  past  six  in  my  days.  He  is  very  tired 
then,  though  he  never  will  allow  it,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  attack  him.  I give 
him  a mutton-chop,  or  two  poached  eggs, 
or  some  other  trifie  of  nourishment.  And 
then  I make  him  doze  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  to  soothe  his  agitated  intellect.  And 
when  he  wakes  he  has  just  one  glass  of  hot 
water  and  sugar,  with  a little  Lochnagar. 
And  then  he  is  equal  to  any  thing — back- 
gammon, bezique,  or  even  conversation.” 

Impatient  as  I was,  I saw  nothing  better ; 
and  by  this  time  I was  becoming  used  to 
what  all  of  us  must  put  up  with — the  long 
postponement  of  our  heavy  cares  to  the  light 
convenience  of  others.  Major  Hockin  might 
just  as  well  have  stopped,  when  he  saw 
how  anxious  I was.  Uncle  Sam  would  have 
stopped  the  mill  itself,  with  a dozen  cus- 
tomers waiting ; but  no  doubt  he  had  spoil- 
ed me ; and  even  that  should  not  make  me 
bitter.  Aunt  Mary  and  I understood  one 
another.  We  gazed  away  over  the  breadth 
of  the  sea  and  the  gleam  of  its  texture,  and 
we  held  our  peace. 

Few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the 
calm  way  in  which  ripe  age  looks  on  at 
things  which  ought  to  amaze  it.  And  yet 
any  little  one  of  its  own  concerns  grows 
more  important,  perhaps,  than  ever  as  the 
shadow  of  the  future  dwindles.  Major  Hock- 
in had  found  on  the  beach  a pebble  with  a 
streak  of  agate  in  it.  He  took  it  as  the 
harbinger  of  countless  agates,  and  resolved 
to  set  up  a lapidary,  with  a tent,  or  even  a 
shop,  perhaps — not  to  pay,  but  to  be  adver- 
tised, and  catch  distinguished  visitors. 

44 Erema,  you  are  a mighty  finder;  you 
found  the  biggest  nugget  yet  discovered. 
You  know  about  stones  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  at  least  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
You  did  not  discover  this  beautiful  agate, 
but  you  saw  aud  greatly  admired  it.  We 
might  say  that  a 4 young  lady,  eminent  for 
great  skill  in  lithology,  famed  as  the  dis- 
coverer,’ etc.  Hold  it  between  your  eyes 
and  this  candle,  but  wet  it  in  the  slop-basin 
first ; now  you  see  the  magnificent  veins  of 
blue.” 

“I  see  nothing  of  the  kind,”  I said;  for 
really  it  was  too  bad  of  him.  44  It  seems  to 
me  a dirty  bit  of  the  commonest  flint  you 
could  pick  up.” 

This  vexed  him  more  than  I wished  to 
have  done,  and  I could  not  help  being  sor- 
ry ; for  he  went  into  a little  fit  of  sulks,  and 
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Aunt  Mary  almost  frowned  at  me.  But  he 
could  not  stay  long  in  that  condition,  and 
after  his  doze  and  his  glass  he  came  forth 
as  lively  and  meddlesome  as  ever.  And  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  me  for  the 
locket. 

“ Open  it  ?”  he  cried ; “ why,  of  course  I 
can ; there  is  never  any  difficulty  about  that. 
The  finest  workmanship  in  the  world  is  that 
of  the  Indian  jewelers.  I have  been  among 
them  often;  I know  all  their  devices  aud 
mechanism,  of  which  the  European  are  bad 
copies.  I have  only  to  look  round  this  thing 
twice,  and  then  pronounce  my  Sesame.” 

“ My  dear,  then  look  round  it  as  fast  as 
you  can,”  said  his  wife,  with  a traitorous 
smile  at  me,  “ and  we  won’t  breathe  a Seas 
till  it  flies  asunder.” 

“ Mary,  Miss  Castlewood  makes  you  pert, 
although  herself  so  well  conducted.  How- 
ever, I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I will 
open  this  case  in  two  minutes.” 

“ Of  course  you  will,  dear,”  Mrs.  Hockin  re- 
plied, with  provoking  acquiescence.  “ The 
Mqjor  never  fails,  Erema,  in  any  thing  he  is 
90  sure  about ; and  this  is  a mere  child’s  toy 
to  him.  Well,  dear,  have  you  done  it  ? But 
I need  not  ask.  Oh,  let  us  see  what  is  in- 
side of  it !” 

“ I have  not  done  it  yet,  Mrs.  Hockin ; and 
if  you  talk  with  such  rapidity,  of  course  you 
throw  me  out.  How  can  I command  my 
thoughts,  or  even  recall  my  experience  f” 

“ Hush ! now  hush,  Erema ! And  I my- 
self will  hush  most  reverently.” 

“ You  have  no  reverence  in  you,  and  no 
patience.  Do  you  expect  me  to  do  such  a 
job  in  one  second  f Do  you  take  me  for  a 
common  jeweler  f I beg  you  to  remem- 
ber—” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  I remember  only  what 
you  told  us.  You  were  to  turn  it  round 
twice,  you  know,  and  then  cry  Sesame.  Ere- 
ma, was  it  not  so  f” 

“ I never  said  any  thing  of  the  sort.  What 
I said  was  simply  this — However,  to  rea- 
son with  ladies  is  rude;  I shall  just  be  off  to 
my  study.” 

“ Where  you  keep  your  tools,  my  darling,” 
Mrs.  Hockin  said,  softly,  after  him : “ at  least, 
I mean,  when  yon  know  where  they  are.” 

I was  astonished  at  Aunt  Mary’s  power 
of  being  so  highly  provoking,  and  still  more 
at  her  having  the  heart  to  employ  it.  But 
she  knew  best  what  her  husband  was ; and 
to  worship  forever  is  not  wise. 

“ Go  and  knock  at  his  door  in  about  five 
minutes,”  Mrs.  Hockin  said  to  me,  with  some 
mischief  in  her  eyes.  “ If  he  continues  to 
fail,  he  may  possibly  take  a shorter  way  with 
it.  And  with  his  tools  so  close  at  hand — ” 

“ Oh,”  I exclaimed,  “ his  geological  ham- 
mer— that  dreadful  crusher!  May  I go  at 
oucef  I detest  that  thing,  but  I can  not 
have  it  smashed.” 

“ He  will  not  break  it  up,  my  dear,  with- 


out your  leave.  He  never  would  think  of 
such  a thing,  of  course.  However,  you  may 
as  well  go  after  him.” 

It  was  wrong  of  Mrs.  Hockin  to  make  me 
do  this ; and  I felt  quite  ashamed  of  myself 
when  I saw  the  kind  old  Major  sitting  by 
his  lamp,  and  wrinkling  his  forehead  into 
locks  and  keys  of  puzzle,  but  using  violence 
to  his  own  mind  alone.  And  I was  the  more 
ashamed  when,  instead  of  resenting  my  in- 
trusion, he  came  to  meet  me,  and  led  me  to 
his  chair,  and  placed  the  jeweled  trinket  in 
my  hand,  and  said,  “My  dear,  I give  it  up. 
I was  wrong  in  taking  it  away  from  you. 
You  must  consult  some  one  wiser.” 

“ That  odious  thing !”  I answered,  being 
touched  by  this  unusual  humility  of  his; 
“ you  shall  not  give  it  up ; and  I know  no 
wiser  person.  A lapidary’s  tricks  are  below 
your  knowledge.  But  if  you  are  not  tired 
of  me  and  offended,  may  I leave  it  to  you  to 
get  it  opened  f” 

“ I would  like  nothing  better,”  he  replied, 
recovering  his  natural  briskness  and  impor- 
tance ; “ but  you  ought  to  be  there,  my  dear ; 
you  must  be  there.  Are  you  sure  that  you 
ought  not  rather  to  take  it  to  your  good 
cousin  Lord  Castlewood?  Now  think  be- 
fore you  answer.” 

“ I need  not  think  twice  of  that,  Major 
Hockin.  Good  and  learned  as  my  father’s 
cousin  is,  he  has  distinctly  refused  to  help 
me,  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his  own, 
in  searching  into  this  question.  Indeed,  my 
great  hope  is  to  do  it  without  him : for  all 
that  I know,  he  might  even  wish  to  thwart 
me.” 

“ Enough,  my  dear ; it  shall  be  just  as  you 
wish.  I brought  you  to  England,  and  I will 
stand  by  you.  My  cousiu,  Colonel  Gundry, 
has  committed  you  to  me.  I have  no  pa- 
tience with  malefactors.  I never  took  this 
matter  up,  for  very  many  reasons;  and 
among  them  not  the  least  was  that  Samp- 
son, your  beloved  ‘ Uncle  Sam,’  thought  it 
better  not  to  do  so.  But  if  you  desire  it, 
and  now  that  I feel  certain  that  an  infamous 
wrong  has  been  done  to  you — which  I heart- 
ily beg  your  pardon  for  my  doubt  of — by  the 
Lord  of  all  justice,  every  thing  else  may  go 
to  the  devil,  till  I see  it  out.  Do  you  desire 
it,  Erema  ?” 

“ I certainly  do  not  wish  that  any  of  yonr 
great  works  should  be  neglected.  But  if, 
without  that,  you  can  give  me  your  strong 
help,  my  only  difficulty  will  be  to  thank 
you.” 

“ I like  plain  speaking,  and  you  always 
8 peak  plainly;  sometimes  too  plainly,”  he 
said,  recollecting  little  times  when  he  had 
the  worst  of  it.  “ How  far  do  you  trust  me 
now  f” 

“ Major  Hockin,  I trust  you  altogether. 
You  may  make  mistakes,  as  all  men  do — ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  yes.  About  my  own  affairs ; 
but  I never  do  that  for  other  people.  I pay 
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a bill  for  twopence,  if  it  is  my  own.  If  I am 
trustee  of  it,  I pay  three  half-pence." 

His  meaning  was  a little  beyond  me  now ; 
but  it  seemed  better  not  to  tell  him  so ; for 
he  loved  to  explain  his  own  figures  of  speech, 
even  when  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for  it. 
And  he  clearly  expected  me  to  ask  him  to 
begin ; or  at  least  it  seemed  so  from  his  eye- 
brows. But  that  only  came  home  to  me 
afterward. 

“Please  not  to  speak  of  my  affairs  like 
that,"  I said,  as  if  I were  quite  stupid ; “ I 
mean  to  pay  fourpence  for  every  twopence 
— both  to  friends  and  enemies." 

“ You  are  a qneer  girl ; I have  always  said 
so.  You  turn  things  to  your  own  ideas  so. 
However,  we  must  put  up  with  that,  though 
none  of  my  daughters  have  ever  done  it ; for 
which  I am  truly  thankful.  But  now  there 
is  very  little  time  to  lose.  The  meaning  of 
this  thing  must  be  cleared  up  at  once.  And 
there  is  another  thing  to  be  done  as  well, 
quite  as  important,  in  my  opinion.  I will 
go  to  London  with  yon  to-morrow,  if  you 
like.  My  clever  little  Cornishman  will  see 
to  things  here — the  man  that  sets  up  all  the 
angles." 

“ But  why  should  I hurry  you  to  London 
so  T"  I asked.  “ Surely  any  good  country 
jeweler  could  manage  it  T Or  let  us  break 
it  open.” 

“On  no  account,"  he  answered;  “we 
might  spoil  it  all ; besides  the  great  risk  to 
the  diamonds,  which  are  very  brittle  things. 
To  London  we  must  take  it,  for  this  reason 
— the  closure  of  this  case  is  no  jeweler's 
work;  of  that  I have  quite  convinced  my- 
self. It  is  the  work  of  a first-rate  lapidary, 
and  the  same  sort  of  man  must  uudo  it." 

To  this  I agreed  quite  readily,  because  of 
such  things  I knew  nothing;  whereas  my 
host  spoke  just  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  both  those  walks  of  art.  And  then  I 
put  a question  which  had  long  been  burning 
on  my  tongue. 

“ What  made  you  imagine,  Major  Hockin, 
that  this  very  beautifal  face  could  have  ever 
been  that  of  the  old  lady  living  in  the  ruin  f" 

“In  Desolate  Hole!  I will  tell  you  at 
once;  and  then  call  it,  if  you  like,  an  imag- 
ination. Of  all  the  features  of  the  human 
face  there  is  none  more  distinctive  than  the 
eyebrow.  1 Distinctive'  is  not  exactly  what 
I mean — I mean  more  permanently  marked 
and  clear.  The  eyes  change,  the  nose 
changes,  so  does  the  mouth,  and  even  the 
shape  of  the  forehead  sometimes;  but  the 
eyebrows  change  very  little,  except  in  color. 
This  I have  noticed,  because  my  own  may 
perhaps  be  a little  peculiar ; and  they  have 
always  been  so.  At  school  I received  a 
nickname  about  it,  for  boys  are  much  sharp- 
er than  men  about  such  things;  and  that 
name  after  fifty  years  fits  os  well  as  ever. 
You  may  smile,  if  you  like ; I shall  not  tell 
you  what  it  was,  but  leave  you  to  re-invent 


it,  if  you  can.  Now  look  at  this  first-rate 
miniature.  Do  you  see  au  unusual  but  not 
uncomely  formation  of  the  eyebrows  f” 

“ Certainly  I do ; though  I did  not  observe 
it  until  you  drew  my  attention.  I had  only 
regarded  the  face,  as  a whole." 

“ The  face,  as  a whole,  is  undoubtedly  fine. 
But  the  eyebrows  have  a peculiar  arch,  and 
the  least  little  turn  at  the  lower  end,  as  if 
they  designed  to  rise  again.  The  lady  of 
Desolate  Hole  has  the  same." 

“But  how  can  you  tellf  How  very 
strange  t I thought  she  let  nobody  see  her 
face." 

“You  are  perfectly  right  about  that, 
Erema;  so  far  at  least  as  she  has  vouch- 
safed to  exhibit  her  countenance  to  me. 
Other  people  may  be  more  fortunate.  But 
when  I met  her  for  the  second  time,  being 
curious  already  about  her,  I ventured  to 
offer  my  services,  with  my  inborn  chivalry, 
at  a place  where  the  tide  was  running  up, 
and  threatened  to  surround  her.  My  polite- 
ness was  not  appreciated,  as  too  often  is  the 
case ; for  she  made  me  a very  stiff  bow,  and 
turned  away.  Her  face  had  been  covered 
by  the  muffler  of  her  cloak,  as  if  the  sea- 
breeze  were  too  much  for  her ; and  she  did 
not  even  raise  her  eyes.  But  before  she 
turned  away,  I obtained  a good  glance  at 
her  eyebrows — and  they  were  formed  like 
these." 

“ But  her  age,  Major  Hockin ! Her  age — 
what  is  itt" 

“ Upon  that  proverbially  delicate  point  I 
can  tell  you  but  little,  Erema.  Perhaps, 
however,  I may  safely  say  that  she  can  not 
be  much  under  twenty." 

“ It  is  not  right  to  provoke  me  so.  You 
call  her  * the  old  woman,’  and  compare  her 
to  your  letter-box.  You  must  have  some 
idea — is  she  seventy  t" 

“ Certainly  not,  I should  say ; though  she 
can  not  expect  me  to  defend  her,  when  she 
will  not  show  her  face  to  me ; and  what  is 
far  worse,  at  my  time  of  life,  she  won’t  even 
pay  me  a half-penny  of  rent.  Now  let  us  go 
back  to  Aunt  Mary,  my  dear;  she  always 
insists  upon  packing  overnight." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

CADMEIAN  VICTORY. 

Before  two  o’clock  of  the  following  day 
Major  Hockin  and  myself  were  in  London, 
and  ready  to  stay  there  for  two  or  three 
days,  if  it  should  prove  needful.  Before 
leaving  Bruntsea  I had  written  briefly  to 
Lord  Castlewood,  telling  him  that  impor- 
tant matters  had  taken  me  away  from  Shox- 
ford,  and  as  soon  as  I could  explain  them,  I 
would  come  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  This 
was  done  only  through  fear  of  his  being 
annoyed  at  my  independence. 
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From  London  Bridge  the  Migor  took  a 
cab  direct  to  Clerkenwell ; and  again  I ob- 
served that  of  all  his  joys  one  of  the  keen- 
est was  to  match  his  wits  against  a cab- 
man's. “A  regular  muff,  this  time,"  he  said, 
as  he  jerked  up  and  down  with  his  usual 
• delight  in  displaying  great  knowledge  of 
London ; “ no  sport  to  be  had  out  of  him. 
Why,  he  stared  at  me  when  I said  i Rosa- 
mond Street,’  and  made  me  stick  on * Clerk- 
enwell.’ Now  here  he  is  taking  us  down 
Snow  Hill,  when  he  should  have  been  cross- 
ing Sniithfield.  Smithfield,  cabby,  Smith- 
field!" 

“Certain,  Sir,  Smiffie,  if  you  gives  the 
order ;"  and  he  turned  the  poor  horse  again, 
and  took  us  up  the  hill,  and  among  a great 
number  of  barriers.  “No  thoroughfare," 
“ No  thoroughfare,”  on  all  hands  stretched 
across  us ; but  the  cabman  threaded  his  way 
between,  till  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a preci- 
pice. The  horse  seemed  quite  ready,  like  a 
* Roman,  to  leap  down  it,  seeing  nothing  less 
desirable  than  his  present  mode  of  life,  till 
a man  with  a pickaxe  stopped  him. 

“ What  are  you  at  f " cried  the  Major,  with 
fury  equalled  by  nothing  except  his  fright. 
“Erema,  untie  my  big  rattan.  Quick — 
quick — " 

“ Captain,"  said  the  cabman,  coolly,  “ I 
must  have  another  shilling  for  this  job.  A 
hextra  mile  and  a quarter,  to  your  orders. 
You  knows  Lunnon  so  much  better.  Smif- 
tie  stopped — new  railway — new  meat  mar- 
ket— never  heered  of  that  now,  did  you  T” 

“You  scoundrel,  drive  straight  to  the 
nearest  police  office." 

“Must  jump  this  little  ditch,  then,  Cap- 
tain. Five  pun’  fine  for  you,  when  we  gets 
there.  Hold  on  inside,  old  gentleman.  Kuck, 
kuck,  Bob,  you  was  a hunter  once.  It  ain’t 
more  than  fifty  feet  deep,  my  boy." 

“ Turn  round  1 turn  round,  I tell  you ! turn 
round ! If  your  neck  is  forfeit,  you  rogue, 
mine  is  not.  I never  was  so  taken  in  in 
my  life !"  Major  Hockin  continued  to  rave, 
and  amid  many  jeers  we  retreated  humbly, 
and  the  driver  looked  in  at  ns  with  a gentle 
grin.  “ And  I thought  he  was  so  soft,  you 
know ! Erema,  may  I swear  at  him  f” 

“ On  no  account,"  I said.  “ Why,  after 
all,  it  is  only  a shilling,  and  the  loss  of  time. 
And  then,  you  can  always  reflect  that  yon 
have  discharged,  as  you  say,  a public  duty, 
by  protesting  agaiust  a vile  system." 

“ Protesting  is  very  well,  when  it  pays," 
the  Major  answered,  gloomily ; “ but  to  pay 
for  protesting  is  another  pair  of  shoes." 

This  made  him  cross,  and  he  grew  quite 
fierce  when  the  cabman  smote  him  for  eight- 
pence  more.  “Four  parcels  on  the  roof, 
Captain,"  he  said,  looking  as  only  a cabman 
can  look  at  his  money,  and  spinning  his  ex- 
tra shilling.  “Twopence  each  under  new 
hact,  you  know.  Scarcely  thought  a hof- 
ficer  would  ’a  tried  evasion." 


“You  consummate  scoundrel — and  you 
dress  yourself  like  a countryman ! I’ll  have 
your  badge  indorsed — I’ll  have  your  license 
marked.  Erema,  pay  the  thief ; it  is  more 
than  I can  do." 

“ Captain,  your  address,  if  you  please ; I 
shall  summon  you  for  scurrilous  language, 
as  the  hact  directs.  Ah,  you  do  right  to  be 
driven  to  a pawn  shop." 

Triumphantly  he  drove  off,  while  the  Ma- 
jor cried,  “ Never  tie  up  my  rattan  again. 
Oh,  it  was  Mrs.  Hockin,  was  it  f What  a 
fool  I was  not  to  stop  on  my  own  manor !" 

“I  pray  you  to  disdain  such  low  impu- 
dence," I said,  for  I could  not  bear  to  see 
him  shake  like  that,  and  grieved  to  have 
brought  him  into  it.  “You  have  beaten 
fifty  of  them — a hundred  of  them — I have 
heard  you  say.” 

“ Certainly  I have,  my  dear ; but  I had  no 
Bruntsea  then,  and  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  rogues.  That  makes  me  feel  it  so  bit- 
terly, so  loftily,  and  so  righteously.  To  be 
treated  like  this,  when  I think  of  all  my  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rascally  human  race ! 
my  Institute,  my  Lyceum,  my  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  and  Christian  Young 
Men’s  something.  There  is  no  institution, 
after  all,  to  be  compared  to  the  tread-mill." 

Recovering  himself  with  this  fine  conclu- 
sion, he  led  me  down  a little  sloping  alley, 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  a wheelbarrow, 
to  an  old  black  door,  where  we  set  down 
our  parcels ; for  he  had  taken  his,  while  I 
carried  mine,  and  not  knowing  what  might 
happen  yet,  like  a true  peace-maker  I stuck 
to  the  sheaf  of  umbrellas  and  the  rattan 
cane.  And  thankful  I was,  and  so  might 
be  the  cabman,  to  have  that  weapon  nicely 
sheathed  with  silk. 

Major  Hockin’s  breath  was  short,  through 
too  much  talking  without  action,  and  he 
waited  for  a minute  at  this  door,  to  come 
back  to  his  equanimity.  .And  I thought 
that  our  female  breath  falls  short  for  the 
very  opposite  reason — when  we  do  too  much 
and  talk  too  little;  which  happily  seldom 
happens. 

He  was  not  long  in  coming  back  to  his 
usual  sprightliness  and  decision.  And  it 
was  no  small  relief  to  me,  who  was  looking 
at  him  miserably,  and  longing  that  his  wife 
was  there,  through  that  very  sad  one-and- 
eightpence,  when  he  pulled  out  a key,  which 
he  always  carried  as  signor  and  lord  of 
Bruntsea,  the  key  of  the  town -hall,  which 
had  survived  lock,  door,  and  walls  by  cen- 
turies, and  therewith  struck  a door  which 
must  have  reminded  that  key  of  its  fine  old 
youth. 

Before  he  had  knocked  so  very  many 
times,  the  door  was  opened  by  a young  man 
wearing  an  apron  and  a brown  paper  cap, 
who  knew  Major  Hockin  at  once,  and  show- 
ed us  lip  stairs  to  a long  low  workshop. 
Here  were  many  wTheels  and  plates  and 
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cylinders  revolving  by  energy  of  a strap 
which  came  through  the  floor  and  went 
through  the  ceiling.  And  the  young  man 
told  us  to  be  careful  how  we  walked,  for  fear 
of  getting  entangled.  Several  men,  wear- 
ing paper  caps  and  aprons  of  leather  or 
baize,  were  sitting  doing  dextrous  work,  no 
doubt,  and  doing  it  very  easily,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  them  all  was  hissing  over  some  fine 
touch  of  jewel  as  a groom  does  at  a horse. 
Then  seeing  us,  he  dropped  his  holders,  and 
threw  a leather  upon  his  large  lens,  and 
came  and  took  us  to  a little  side  room. 

“ Are  yon  not  afraid  to  leave  them  f”  ask- 
ed the  Major.  “ They  may  secrete  some 
gems,  Mr.  Handkin.” 

“ Never, J ” said  the  lapidary,  with  some 
pride.  “ I could  trust  these  men  with  the 
Koh-i-noor ; which  we  could  have  done  bet- 
ter, I believe,  than  it  was  done  by  the  Hol- 
landers. But  we  don’t  get  the  chance  to  do 
much  in  diamonds,  through  the  old  super- 
stition about  Amsterdam,  and  so  on.  No, 
no;  the  only  thing  I can’t  trust  my  men 
about  is  to  work  as  hard  when  I am  away 
as  when  I am  there.  And  now,  8ir,  what 
can  I do  for  you  f Any  more  Bruntsea  peb- 
bles f The  last  were  not  worth  the  cutting.” 

“So  yon  said;  but  I did  not  think  so. 
We  have  some  agates  as  good  as  any  from 
Aberystwith  or  Perthshire.  But  what  I 
want  now  is  to  open  this  case.  It  must  be 
done  quite  privately,  for  a most  particular 
reason.  It  does  open,  doesn’t  itf  I am 
sure  it  does.” 

“Certainly  it  opens,”  Mr.  Handkin  an- 
swered, while  I trembled  with  anxiety  as  he 
lightly  felt  it  round  the  edges  with  Angers 
engrained  with  corundum.  “ I could  open 
it  in  one  instant,  but  the  enamel  might  fly. 
Will  you  risk  it  ?” 

The  Major  looked  at  me,  and  I said,  “Oh 
no ; please  not  to  risk  any  thing,  if  any  slow- 
er process  will  do  it  without  risk.  We  wont 
it  done  without  injury.” 

“ Then  it  will  cost  a good  bit,”  he  replied. 
“ I can  open  it  for  five  shillings,  if  you  run 
the  risk ; if  that  rests  with  me,  I must  charge 
five  pounds.” 

“Say  three,”  cried  the  Major.  “Well, 
then,  say  four  guineas : I have  a lot  of  work 
in  store  for  you.” 

“ I never  overcharge,  and  I never  depart 
from  my  figures,”  the  lapidary  answered. 
“There  is  only  one  other  man  in  London 
who  knows  the  secret  of  this  enamel,  and 
he  is  my  brother.  They  never  make  such 
enamel  now.  The  art  is  lost,  like  that  of 
the  French  paste  of  a hundred  years  ago, 
which  almost  puzzles  even  me  until  I go  be- 
hind it.  I will  give  you  my  brother’s  ad- 
dress if  you  like ; but  instead  of  five  pounds, 
he  will  charge  you  ten  guineas — if  it  must  be 
done  in  private.  Without  that  condition,  I 
can  do  it  for  two  pounds.  You  wish  to  know 
why  that  should  make  such  a difference. 


Well,  for  this  simple  reason : to  make  sure  of 
the  job,  it  must  be  done  by  daylight ; it  can 
be  done  only  in  my  chief  work-room ; if  no 
one  is  to  see  what  I am  about  (and  my  men 
have  sharp  eyes,  I can  tell  you),  all  my  hands 
must  be  sacked  for  the  afternoon,  but  not 
without  their  wages.  That  alone  would  go 
far  toward  the  difference,  and  then  there  is 
the  dropping  of  the  jobs  in  hand,  and  waste 
of  power,  and  so  on.  I have  asked  you  too 
little,  Major  Hockin,  I assure  you ; but  hav- 
ing said,  I will  stick  to  it,  although  I would 
much  rather  you  would  let  me  off.” 

“ I have  known  you  for  many  years,”  the 
Mqjor  answered — “ever  since  you  were  a 
boy,  with  a flat  box,  working  at  our  Cornish 
opals.  You  would  have  done  a lot  of  work 
for  five  pounds  then.  But  I never  knew 
you  overcharge  for  any  thing.  We  agree  to 
your  terms,  and  are  obliged  to  you.  But 
you  guarantee  no  damage  ?” 

“ I will  open  this  locket,  take  out  its  con- 
tents, whatever  they  may  be,  and  reclose  it, 
so  that  the  maker,  if  still  alive — which  is 
not  very  probable — should  not  know  that  it 
had  been  meddled  with.” 

“ Very  well ; that  is  exactly  what  we  want ; 
for  I have  an  idea  about  it  which  I may  try 
to  go  on  with  afterward.  And  for  that  it  is 
essential  to  have  no  symptom  that  it  ever 
has  been  opened.  What  are  these  brilliants 
worth,  Mr.  Handkin  V ’ 

“ Well,  Sir,  in  the  trade,  about  a hundred 
and  fifty,  though  I dare  say  they  cost  three 
hundred.  And  the  portrait  is  worth  anoth- 
er hundred,  if  I find  on  the  back  the  marks 
I expect.” 

“ You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  know 
the  artist  f”  I could  not  help  exclaiming, 
though  determined  not  to  speak.  “ Oh,  then, 
we  shall  find  out  every  thing !” 

“ Erema,  you  are  a — well,  you  are  a silly !” 
Major  Hockin  exclaimed,  and  then  colored 
with  remembering  that  rather  he  should 
have  let  my  lapse  pass.  But  the  lapidary 
seemed  to  pay  no  attention,  only  to  be  call- 
ing down  to  some  one  far  below.  “Now 
mind  what  you  say,”  the  Major  whispered  to 
me,  just  as  if  he  were  the  essence  of  discre- 
tion. 

“ The  work-room  is  clear  now,”  Mr.  Hand- 
kin said ; “ the  fellows  were  delighted  to  get 
their  afternoon.  Now*  you  see  that  I have 
to  take  off  this  hoop,  and  there  lies  the  diffi- 
culty. I could  have  taken  out  the  gold  back, 
as  I said,  with  very  little  trouble,  by  simply 
cutting  it.  But  the  locket  would  never  have 
been  quite  the  same,  though  we  put  a new 
back;  and, more  than  that,  the  pressure  of 
the  tool  might  flaw  the  enamel,  or  even  crack 
the  portrait,  for  the  make  of  this  thing  is  pe- 
culiar. Now  first  I submit  the  rim  or  verge, 
without  touching  the  brilliants,  mind  you, 
to  the  action  of  a little  preparation  of  my 
own — a gentle  but  penetrative  solvent.  You 
are  welcome  to  watch  me ; you  will  be  none 
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the  wiser ; you  are  not  in  the  trade,  though 
the  young  lady  looks  as  if  she  would  make  a 
good  polisher.  Very  well : if  this  were  an 
ordinary  closure,  with  two  flat  surfaces  meet- 
ing, the  solvent  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
adhesion,  expansion  would  take  place,  and 
there  we  have  it.  But  this  is  what  we  call 
a cyme-joint,  a cohesion  of  two  curved  sur- 
faces, formed  in  a reflex  curve  which  admits 
the  solvent  most  reluctantly,  or,  indeed,  not 
at  all,  without  too  long  application.  For 
that,  then,  another  kind  of  process  is  need- 
ful, and  we  And  it  in  frictional  heat  applied 
most  gradually  and  judiciously.  For  that  I 
must  have  a buff-leather  wheel,  whose  revo- 
lutions are  timed  to  a nicety,  and  that  wheel 
I only  have  in  this  room.  Now  you  see  why 
I sent  the  men  away.” 

Though  I watched  his  work  with  great 
interest,  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  describe  it 
now,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  needful.  Ma- 
jor Hockin,  according  to  liis  nature,  grew 
.quite  restless  and  impatient,  and  even  went 
out  for  a walk,  with  his  cane  unpacked  and 
unsheathed  against  cabmen.  But  I was  con- 
tent to  wait  and  watch,  having  always  heard 
and  thought  that  good  work  will  not  do  it- 
self, but  must  have  time  and  skill  to  second 
it.  And  Mr.  Handkin,  moving  arms,  palms, 
and  Angers  beautifully,  put  the  same  thought 
into  words. 

" Good  work  takes  a deal  of  time  to  do ; 
but  the  man  that  does  it  all  the  time  knows 
well  that  it  will  take  long  to  undo.  Here 
it  comes  undone  at  last !” 

As  he  spoke,  the  excitable  Major  returned. 

“ Done  it,  eh  ? Well,  you  are  a clever  fel- 
low. Now  don’t  look  inside  it ; that  is  no 
part  of  your  business,  nor  mine  either,  un- 
less this  young  lady  desires  it.  Hand  it  to 
her  flrst,  my  friend.” 

“ Wait  half  a minute,”  said  the  lapidary ; 
“ it  is  so  far  opened  that  the  hoop  spins 
round,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  off  until  it 
cools.  The  lady  may  lift  it  then  with  oare. 
I have  done  this  job  as  a piece  of  Ane  art ; I 
have  no  wish  to  see  any  more  of  it.” 

“ Handkin,  don’t  you  be  so  touchy  to  a 
brother  Cornishman.  I thought  that  I was 
Cornish  enough,  but  you  go  cliffs  beyond  me.” 

“Well,  Major  Hockin,”  the  lapidary  an- 
swered, “ I beg  your  pardon,  if  I said  harm. 
But  a man  doing  careful  and  skilled  work — 
and  skilled  work  it  is,  at  every  turn  of  the 
hand,  as  miss  can  bear  witness,  while  you 
walked  off — he  don’t  care  who  it  is,  M^jor 
Hockin,  he  would  Aght  his  own  brother  to 
maintain  it.” 

“Very  well,  very  well.  Let  us  come 
away.  I always  enter  into  every  body’s 
feelings.  I see  yours  as  clearly,  Handkin, 
as  if  you  had  laid  them  open  on  that  bless- 
ed wheel.  My  insight  has  always  been  re- 
markable. Every  one,  without  exception, 
says  that  of  me.  Now  come  away,  come 
away — will  you  never  see  !” 


| Intent  as  I was  upon  what  lay  in  my  loft 
palm  relaxing  itself,  I could  not  help  being 
sorry  for  the  way  in  which  the  man  of  art, 
after  all  his  care,  was  ground  down  by  his 
brother  Cornishman.  However,  he  had  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  feel  no  surprise 
at  ingratitude. 

Now  I went  to  one  of  the  windows,  as  the 
light  (which  had  been  very  good)  began  to 
pale  from  its  long  and  labored  sufferance  of 
London,  and  then,  with  soft  and  steady 
touch,  I lifted  off  the  loosened  hoop.  A 
smell  of  mustiness — for  smells  go  through 
what  nothing  else  can — was  the  Arst  thing 
to  perceive,  and  then,  having  moved  the 
disk  of  gold,  I found  a piece  of  vellum.  This 
was  doubled,  and  I opened  it,  and  read,  in 
small  clear  writing : 

“May  7,  1809  a.d.,  George,  Lord  Castle- 
wood,  married  Winifred,  only  child  of  Thom- 
as Hoyle,  as  this  his  signature  witnesseth. 

“ Castlewood. 

“ (Witness)  Thomas  Hoyle.” 

There  was  nothing  more  inside  this  lock- 
et, except  two  little  wisps  of  hair  tied  with 
gold  thread,  and  the  miniature  upon  ivory, 
bearing  on  the  back  some  anagram,  proba- 
bly that  of  the  artist. 

Already  had  I passed  through  a great 
many  troubles,  changes,  chances,  and  ad- 
ventures which  always  seem  strange  (when 
I come  to  look  back),  but  never  surprised  me 
at  the  moment.  Indeed,  I might  almost 
make  bold  to  pronounce  that  not  many  per- 
sons of  my  age  and  sex  have  been  visited, 
wholly  against  their  own  will,  by  such  a se- 
ries of  incidents,  not  to  say  marvelous,  but 
at  any  rate  fairly  to  be  called  unusual. 
And  throughout  them  perhaps  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  have  cared  to  con- 
sider them,  that  up  to  the  present  time  I 
did  not  fail  more  than  themselves  might 
have  done  in  patienoe.  And  in  no  descrip- 
tion of  what  came  to  pass  have  I colored 
things  at  all  in  my  own  favor — at  least  so 
far  as  intention  goes — neither  laid  myself 
out  to  get  sympathy,  though  it  often  would 
have  done  me  a world  of  good. 

But  now  I am  free  to  confess  that  my  pa- 
tienoe broke  down  very  sadly.  Why,  if 
what  was  written  on  that  vellum  was  true, 
and  Major  Hockin  correct  as  well,  it  came 
to  no  less  than  this,  that  my  own  dear  father 
was  a base-born  son,  and  I had  no  right  to 
the  name  I was  so  proud  of  1 If,  moreover, 
as  I now  began  to  dream,  that  terrible  and 
mysterious  man  did  not  resemble  my  father 
so  closely  without  some  good  reason,  it  seem- 
ed too  likely  that  he  might  be  his  elder 
brother  and  tho  proper  heir. 

This  was  bad  enough  to  think  of,  but  an 
idea  a thousandfold  worse  assailed  me  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night,  as  I lay  on 
Mrs.  Strouss’s  best  bed,  which  she  kept  for 
consuls,  or  foreign  barons,  or  others  whom 
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she  loved  to  call u international  notorieties." 
Having  none  of  these  now,  she  assigned  me 
that  bed  after  hearing  all  I had  to  say,  and 
not  making  all  that  she  might  have  done  of 
it,  because  of  the  praise  that  would  fall  to 
Mrs.  Busk. 

However,  she  acknowledged  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  “ the  poor 
old  lord."  He  might  have  carried  on,  for 
all  she  could  tell,  with  many  wives  before 
his  true  one — a thing  she  heard  too  much  of ; 
but  as  for  the  Captain  not  being  his  true 
son  and  the  proper  heir  to  the  peerage,  let 
any  one  see  him  walk  twice,  and  then  have 
a shadow  of  a doubt  about  it ! This  logic 
pleased  but  convinced  me  not,  and  I had  to 
go  to  bed  in  a very  unhappy,  restless,  and 
comfortless  state  of  mind. 

I hope  that,  rather  than  myself,  that  bed, 
full  of  international  confusion,  is  to  blame 
for  the  wicked  ideas  which  assailed  me 
while  I could  not  even  try  to  sleep.  One 
of  them — and  a loyal  daughter  could  scarce- 
ly have  a worse  one — was  that  my  own 
dear  father,  knowing  Lord  Ca&tlewood’s  bad 
behavior,  and  his  own  sad  plight  in  conse- 
quence, and  through  that  knowledge  caring 
little  to  avenge  his  death,  for  wife  and  chil- 
dren's sake  preferred  to  foil  inquiry  rather 
than  confront  the  truth  and  challenge  it. 
He  might  not  have  meant  to  go  so  far,  at 
first  beginning  with  it ; but,  starting  once, 
might  be  driven  on  by  grievous  loss,  and  bit- 
ter sense  of  recreant  friends,  and  the  bleak 
despair  of  a homeless  world  before  him.  And 
serving  as  the  scape-goat  thus,  he  might  have 
received  from  the  real  culprit  a pledge  for 
concealment  of  the  family  disgrace. 


AMERICAN  WORKMEN  FROM  A 
EUROPEAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

IT  was  a matter  to  stir  one's  patriotic 
pride,  but  not  less  to  move  one’s  pity, 
to  observe  the  commotion  in  business  cir- 
cles in  Switzerland,  as  the  reports  of  the 
Swiss  Commissioners  to  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
hibition were  made  public.  Affairs  were  not 
in  a cheerful  state  at  the  time.  The  u hard 
times"  that  hod  begun  iu  America  were  al- 
ready sorely  felt  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Production  was  slackened  in  all  the  facto- 
ries, and  the  values  of  many  favorite  invest- 
ments had  shrunk  to  one-half.  When  the 
report  of  M.  Favre-Perret  on  American 
watch-making  was  read  to  crowded  meet- 
ings of  watch-makers  at  NeuchAtel  and 
Geneva,  the  general  expression  was  that  of 
abject  despair.  Work  was  suspended  for 
months  on  the  costly  building  of  the  School 
of  Watch-making  founded  by  the  Geneva 
government.  A commission  was  appointed 
by  the  cantonal  legislature  to  inquiro  what 
new  industry  could  be  introduced  in  place 
of  that  which  must  henceforth  be  abandon- 
ed to  American  competitors. 


Among  those  interested  in  the  other  lead- 
ing manufacture  of  Switzerland — the  silk 
factories  of  Basle  and  Zurich — there  were 
like  searchings  of  heart.  This  same  report 
of  M.  Favre-Perret  warned  his  fellow-citizens 
that  the  silk  business  was  as  sure  to  be  run 
away  with  by  the  Yankees  as  the  watch  busi- 
ness. The  wonder  in  both  cases  is  that 
facts  which  had  long  been  accumulating, 
and  which  had  never  been  hid  in  a corner, 
should  have  taken  any  body  by  surprise. 
The  exportation  of  ribbons  from  Basle  to  the 
United  States  has  been  dwindling  regular- 
ly, and  is  now  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  what 
it  was  only  four  years  ago.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  next  step  for  the  Americans,  after 
supplying  their  own  market,  is  to  compete 
in  other  markets. 

The  productions  of  the  Swiss  dairies  are 
prized  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  Last 
January,  M.  Grenier,  at  a meeting  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
informed  his  associates  to  what  extent  the . 
dairy  productions  of  the  great  establish- 
ments of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
were  overflowing  the  home  market.  “ There 
are  thousands  of  these  establishments,"  he 
said,  “ with  capital  amounting  to  $25,000,000, 
already  producing  to  the  amount  of  $31,000,- 
000  annually.  The  export  of  cheese  was 
38,000,000  pounds  in  1863,  and  96,000,000 
pounds  in  1874.  The  export  of  butter  has 
grown  to  52,000,000  pounds  a year.  The 
competition  is  getting  formidable,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  has  been  so  perfect- 
ed in  America  that,  unless  we  look  out,  it 
will  become  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  it.”* 

A very  large  dealer  in  leather,  M.  Bally,  de- 
clares that  the  same  is  true  of  this  article. 
“ Europeans  no  longer  control  the  leather 
market.  Prices  are  now  set  by  America. 
Every  little  tannery  feels  the  influence  of 
the  importations  from  America;  our  own 
exportation  to  the  New  World  has  dwindled 
almost  to  nothing." 

At  first  thought  it  was  supposed  that  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer arose  from  his  use  of  machinery  for 
operations  that  continue  in  the  Old  World 
to  be  wrought  out  by  hand- work.  If  this 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  import  or  to  imitate  the  machinery 
— there  are  no  patent  laws  in  Switzerland — 
and,  by  combining  capital  in  great  establish- 
ments, to  go  on  with  their  business  with  the 
double  advantage  of  the  low  wages  and 
abundant  skilled  labor  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  organization  and  appliances  of  the  New. 

One  eminent  American  house,  however, 

• I quote  the  extract  from  a published  paper  by 
M.  Edouard  Dubied,  of  Ncuchfttel,  translating  kilo- 
grams into  pounds  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two,  and  francs 
into  dollars  at  the  rate  of  live  to  onei  M.  Dubied  soma 
up  a series  of  statements  by  saying:  “At  this  rate, 
there  is  no  one  of  our  industries  which  is  not  in  a fail 
way  to  be  overwhelmed  by  American  competition.” 
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with  ample  capital,  had  made  this  hopeful 
but  expensive  experiment.  The  finest  busi- 
ness edifice  in  Geneva  was  built,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  by  Americans,  and  stocked 
with  the  best  American  watch-making  ma- 
chinery. The  most  skillful  Geneva  watch- 
makers were  sought  for  at  high  wages — 
high,  that  is,  for  Switzerland,  but  low  for 
America — and  the  world  looked  for  a splen- 
did success.  But  the  beautiful  building  is 
now  let  out  in  lodgings,  and  the  machines 
are  advertised  for  sale.  Evidently  the  se- 
cret of  American  success  lay  in  something 
else. 

I have  followed  the  conjectures  and  pro- 
posals of  the  Swiss  newspapers  on  this  point 
with  great  interest.  They  demand  patent 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  invention, 
schools  of  technical  instruction  for  artisans, 
relief  from  the  interruption  of  work  by  mi- 
litia service,  and  other  governmental  pallia- 
tives ; but  they  do  not  touch  the  main  point 
of  the  superiority  of  the  American  manufac- 
tories, and  that  is  the  personal  superiority  of 
the  American  workman . 

The  secret  is  revealed  in  an  extraordinary 
pamphlet  by  M.  Bally,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  great 
boot  and  shoe  factory  at  Schoenenwerth,  in 
German  Switzerland.  The  pamphlet  is  print- 
ed both  in  German  and  iu  French,  and  has 
made  a profound  impression  abroad.  It 
gives,  I will  not  say  the  impressions,  but 
the  shrewd  and  careful  observations,  of  a 
practical  man  on  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Centennial  year.  The 
title  is  sensational — Garde  d Foust  (“Look 
out  for  Yourselves”) — but  the  matter  of  it  is 
solid. 

Our  traveller’s  first  wonder  in  America  is 
to  see  how  much  is  made  of  a matt,  in  a busi- 
ness point  of  view.  He  gets  into  a stage  on 
Broadway,  “ the  most  crowded  thoroughfare 
in  the  world,”  and  is  struck  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  fare  box  and  door  strap,  which  en- 
ables one  man  to  do  the  business  of  three 
on  a Paris  line.  In  a horse-car  ho  admires 
the  bell-punch,  which  saves  the  company 
the  salary  of  a contrdleur , and  does  his 
work  more  effectually.  On  a railroad  train 
he  is  amazed  to  find  only  one  conductor,  and 
nothing  of  the  army  of  watchmen  who  on 
European  roods  stand  guard  at  every  curve 
and  crossing.  He  recalls  the  starting  of  a 
Swiss  tram : each  one  of  a series  of  conduct- 
ors cries  successively,  “Fertig!”  then  the 
chef  de  train  calls,  “ Fort !”  then  he  whistles ; 
then  the  hell  rings;  then  the  locomotive 
whistles ; finally  the  train  starts.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  conductor  surveys  the  whole  train. 
When  all  is  ready,  he  makes  a sign  to  the 
engineer,  and  off  she  goes.  It  is  the  trav- 
eller’s business  to  know  the  time  of  starting, 
and  if  he  gets  left  once,  he  is  likely  to  take 
better  care  another  time. 

All  this  by  way  of  showing  how,  every 


where  in  America,  each  man’s  labor  is  made 
to  go  as  far  as  possible.  Yon  find  the  same 
distinction  between  the  manufactories  of 
the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New.  “In 
Europe,  as  business  increases,  the  proprie- 
tor enlarges  his  establishment ; in  dull  times 
he  contracts  it.  When  competition  com- 
pels, he  improves  his  machinery,  so  far  as 
he  is  driven  to.  If  wages  are  too  high,  he 
moves  his  concern  into  the  country,  or  to 
some  region  where  manufactures  do  not 
abound.  The  American  pursues  another 
course.  He  contrives  to  increase  the  amount 
of  production.  His  question  is  how  to  get 
the  utmost  out  of  his  hands  and  his 
chinery.  He  does  not  delay  improving  his 
tools  until  he  is  driven  to  it,  if  the  improve- 
ment is  going  to  save  time  and  money.  If 
wages  are  high,  he  compensates  himself  by 
means  of  improved  arrangements.  It  is  not 
the  mere  machine  that  gives  the  American 
his  advantage  both  in  quantity  and  in  qual- 
ity, it  is  the  way  he  uses  it.” 

Naturally  our  traveller  is  interested  in 
the  oil  regions,  from  which  half  the  homes 
in  Switzerland  are  lighted.  He  finds  the 
system  by  which  the  petroleum  is  delivered 
directly  from  the  well  to  the  tanks  at  the 
railroads  by  means  of  conduits,  to  be  char- 
acteristically American.  “Among  us  for 
years  and  years  the  petroleum  would  have 
continued  to  be  dragged  to  the  railroad  by 
peasants  with  their  oxen,  before  it  would 
have  been  decided  to  lay  the  pipes.” 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  details  in 
which  M.  Bally  delights,  and  which  give 
great  value  to  his  pamphlet,  we  may  quote 
some  of  his  descriptions  of  particular  estab- 
lishments : 

44  To  give  a more  exact  idea  of  American  methods, 

let  me  Introduce  you  to  the  printing-hooee  of 

and  , at  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 

world.  One  day,  as  I was  walking  in  4 the  Swamp* 
with  two  of  my  friends,  I was  struck  by  the  immense 
building,  and  without  knowing  what  it  was,  I pro- 
posed to  my  friends  to  take  them  into  it  A few  steps 
further  we  met  a tanner,  who  gave  me  a friendly  salu- 
tation, reminding  me  that  he  had  been  introduced  to 
me  a few  days  before.  I asked  him  what  that  remark- 
able building  was ; he  at  once  offered  to  show  us  over 
it,  although  he  did  not  know  any  one  in  the  concern 
any  more  than  we  did.  They  gave  us  a guide  at  the 
counting-room,  who  showed  us  every  thing.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  the  newspaper  presses,  working  upon 
stereotype  plates ; they  deliver  two  copies  a second  of 
a great  newspaper,  printed  on  both  sides.  We  hive 
similar  presses  in  Europe,  to  be  sure,  for  the  great 
journals  of  England  and  France;  we  are  acquainted 
also  with  the  folding-machine,  which  takes  the  flat 
sheet,  and  in  one  second  gives  it  back  as  a folded 
newspaper ; but  you  would  hardly  find  among  us  such 
work-women  as  we  saw  here,  who  fold  three  sheets  a 
second.  We  asked  them,  for  fun,  whether  they  couldn’t 
work  faster  than  that;  and  they  answered,  quite  in 
earnest, 4 Not  in  nice  work,  but  in  common  work  we 
can.’ 

41  In  the  artistic  department,  devoted  to  wood-en- 
graving, the  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  of  Eu- 
ropean establishments;  but  I feel  bound  to  eay  that 
in  the  American  journals  the  printing  and  illustration 
are  handsomer  than  with  us.” 

Bat  the  mast  instructive  part  of  M.  Bal- 
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ly’s  testimony  is  that  which  relates  to  his 
own  line  of  business — the  shoe  manufac- 
ture. The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  is  in  advance  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  that  his  own  establish- 
ment at  Schoenenwerth  is  organized,  as 
nearly  as  the  case  admits,  “on  the  Amer- 
ican system.”  This  gives  great  value  to 
his  observations  on  the  points  of  difference 
that  still  remain  between  his  factory  and 
one  in  America.  The  factory  which  he  vis- 
its, in  company  with  the  chief  proprietor,  is 
in  a Massachusetts  country  town : 

“ After  a longish  trip  by  railroad,  we  arrived,  feeling 
thirsty  with  the  tropical  heat.  The  proprietor  invited 
me  to  dinner  at  the  best  hotel  of  the  little  town,  which 
had  been  built  by  himself.  At  table  he  asked  me  what 
I wonld  drink.  There  was  neither  wine,  beer,  nor  any 
spirituous  liqnor  to  be  had  in  the  hotel,  nor  even  in  the 
town.  I was  not  embarrassed,  and  called  for  cold  tea, 
for  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  me  before,  espe- 
cially on  one  occasion  four  years  before.  That  time  a 
friend  had  asked  me  to  spend  three  days  with  him, 
from  Saturday  till  Monday,  at  Stoneham,  and  it  was 
Impossible  to  And  in  the  whole  town  a drop  of  the  juice 
of  the  vine — even  of  the  hop-vine.... A thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  factory  brought  us  first  to  the  depart- 
ment where  the  leather  is  prepared  for  the  soles.  Five 
stamping-machines  furnish  all  the  soles  required  for  a 
maximum  production  of  9000  pair  a day.  At  my  fac- 
tory one  machine  of  the  same  sort  can  not  turn  out 
more  than  400  pair  of  soles  a day. 

“In  this  department,  as  well  as  in  that  for  cutting 
the  uppers,  it  is  a settled  principle  to  employ  none  but 
American  workmen.  The  men  are  paid  by  the  day ; 
but  an  account  is  kept  with  each,  in  which  he  is  deb- 
ited with  the  amount  of  leather  delivered  to  him,  and 
credited  with  the  amount  of  work  which  he  accom- 
plishes. If  he  falls  short  of  a certain  amount  of  work, 
or  if  ho  wastes  too  much  stock,  he  is  discharged.  In 
shops  of  the  same  dimensions  with  mine,  they  turn  out 
six  times  the  amount  of  work.  But  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  in  America  each  manufacturing  concern 
devotes  itself  to  a specialty,  while  the  European  houses 
are  under  the  necessity  of  executing  more  or  less  ev- 
ery thing  in  their  general  line  of  business. 

“ With  us,  for  the  ‘crimping’  of  boots  the  workman 
is  paid  about  fifty  centimes  [ten  cents]  a pair.  In  this 
American  factory,  by  means  of  a crimping-machine 
and  a little  stretching  apparatus,  one  man  can  crimp  a 
pair  in  eight  minutes.  By  reckoning  what  we  ordina- 
rily pay  for  a day’s  work,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how 
much  quicker  the  American  works  than  the  European. 
To  crimp  3000  pair  of  boots  a day,  like  the  concern  of 
which  I am  speaking,  we  should  have  to  keep,  with 
our  present  methods,  not  leas  than  200  workmen  for 
this  alone. 

“In  the  sewing  shop  the  feed  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine communicates  with  a pedal.  The  thread  cuts 
itself  the  moment  the  right  hand  takes  away  one  shoe 
npper  or  boot  leg,  while  the  left  hand  brings  on  the 
next,  the  foot  still  resting  on  the  pedal.  So  the  ma- 
chine keeps  sewing  for  hours,  without  cessation,  at 
the  rate  of  800  stitches  a minute. 

“ The  eyelet  machine,  of  which  I brought  a model 
home  with  me,  cuts  the  hole  and  sets  the  eyelet  at  the 
rate  of  175  in  a minute. 

“With  the  pegging -machine  1 have  seen,  In  one 
minute,  two  pair  of  soles  pegged  to  large  men's 
shoes  with  a double  row  of  pegs.  In  this  space  of 
time,  then,  the  machine  has  driven  800  pegs,  without 
allowing  for  the  time  of  fixing  the  four  shoes  to  the 
machine  and  taking  them  off. 

“ With  us,  it  takes  not  lees  than  an  hour  for  a coun- 
try shoe-maker  to  finish  and  polish  a pair  of  common 
working-men’s  shoes.  In  this  factory,  the  seven  dif- 
ferent operations  that  go  to  this  work  are  easily  dis- 
patched In  ten  minutes — 

“The  proprietor  complained  of  the  high  rate  of 


wages.  He  could  not  get  hands  at  less  than  two  dol- 
lars a day ; and  so  long  as  this  continued,  he  could  not 
think  of  doing  an  export  business.  I footed  up,  from 
his  own  factory  books,  the  amount  he  was  paying  bp 
the  piece , and  found  that  I was  paying  double  what  he 
was,  and  yet  my  men  are  always  grumbliDg.  They 
work  with  American  machines,  and  use  the  same  sort 
of  tools,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Americans  in 
productive  capacity.  The  same  remark  has  been  made 
by  manufacturers  who  have  set  up  German  shoe  fac- 
tories on  the  American  plan,  but  find  that  they  can 
not  succeed  with  German  workmen.” 

Another  trait  of  American  manufacture 
ia  the  elasticity  with  which  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
and  this  also,  according  to  our  author,  is  to 
be  ascribed  largely  to  the  character  of  the 
workmen : 

“ I am  almost  ready  to  say  that  the  proprietor  has 
only  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  movement  of  his  steam- 
engine,  to  get  from  his  hands  a proportionately  greater 
or  less  amount  of  work.  This  elasticity  extends  even 
to  the  little  workshops.  The  tools  and  machines  of 
the  small  manufacturers  are  of  such  a sort  that  their 
owners  are  not  so  dependent  on  their  hands  as  they 
would  be  among  us,  where  one  is  often  unable  to  de- 
liver goods  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  because  one  of 
hiB  men  has  been  to  a wedding,  or  has  been  sick,  or 
has  gone  off  suddenly  without  giving  notice.  It  takes 
very  little  apprenticeship  to  give  another  man  the  run 
of  the  work,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been  trained 
to  that  line  of  business ; he  fills  the  vacant  place,  and 
the  employer  is  saved  from  embarrassment  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  manufacturers  on  a small  Beale  can 
and  do  take  responsible  contracts  for  work  to  be  de- 
livered at  a fixed  time.  With  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  small  employer,  instead  of  exerting  himself  to  at- 
tain this  result,  drifts  away  from  It  more  and  more, 
and  makes  up  his  mind  calmly  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  things  which,  to  the  misery  of  the  public,  seems  to 
have  become  incorporated  into  the  public  morals.  Our 
artisans  freely  undertake  to  deliver  work  at  a fixed 
time,  and  will  give  all  manner  of  oral  assurances  of 
punctuality ; but  woe  to  the  man  who  trusts  to  any 
thing  short  of  a written  contract,  with  a stipulation 
for  indemnity  in  case  of  failare ; he  will  find  no  end 
of  unforeseen  circn instances  hindering.  Instead  of 
reducing  such  hinderances  to  the  category  of  excep- 
tions, they  have  become  the  rule  to  such  an  extent 
that,  even  when  they  do  not  exist,  the  contractor 
thinks  it  best  to  mention  them  by  way  of  apology.  I 
am  sure  that  an  American  would  blush  to  tell  his  cus- 
tomer that  the  prompt  delivery  of  work  according  to 
engagement  was  impossible  because  one  of  his  work- 
men had  got  married.  In  any  case,  he  would  be  sure 
to  lose  his  customers  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  his 
word  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 

“ One  thing  that  astonishes  a European  when  he  ar- 
rives at  an  American  hotel  and  gives  his  linen  to  be 
washed,  is  to  have  it  promised  back  for  the  next  day, 
be  it  much  or  little,  and  at  the  hour  named  to  find  it 
in  his  room  in  perfect  condition.  But  in  America  you 
may  trust  any  artisan  as  implicitly  as  you  do  the  wash- 
er-woman. No  matter  how  perfect  a man’s  tools  may 
be  or  bow  neat  his  workmanship,  he  will  get  no  busi- 
ness if  he  falls  into  the  regular  European  practice  on 
this  point” 

What  are  the  old  countries  to  do  to  meet 
this  formidable  danger  of  American  competi- 
tion f The  study  of  the  Continental  Euro- 
pean press  on  this  subject  for  the  last  six 
months  has  been  full  of  interest. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  various  remedies, 
inappropriate  or  inadequate  to  the  case,  that 
have  been  proposed — protective  tariff,  im- 
provement of  machinery,  technical  schools, 
patent  laws,  creation  of  new  industries  not 
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yet  liable  to  American  competition — let  ns 
advert  to  those  which  come  to  the  main 
point  of  the  trouble,  and  look  toward  ad- 
vancing the  character  and  effectiveness  of 
the  European  workman. 

“ So  long  as  the  aim  of  the  artisan  is  to 
extort  from  his  employer  high  wages  for 
inferior  work,  and  so  long  as  the  existing 
indifference  regarding  quality  of  work  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
revival  of  our  manufactures.  America  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  competition  os 
this.”  Thus  M.  Bally,  recommending  that 
measures  be  taken  to  bring  the  workman 
to  a good  understanding  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage. No  one  will  doubt  the  importance 
of  it — if  practicable.  The  folly  of  the  mobs 
that  broke  the  spinning-jennies  is  not  yet 
obsolete  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; a la- 
bor-saving machine  is  looked  upon  by  the 
workman  as  a natural  enemy.  An  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry — the  jewelry  man- 
ufacture— has  been  for  yeara  banished  from 
Switzerland  in  consequence  of  frequent 
strikes  and  exorbitant  demands  for  wages. 
One  eminent  manufacturer  of  watches  in 
Geneva  gave  me  as  a reason  for  his  aban- 
doning the  business,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
honest  work  done  by  his  own  men. 

Finally,  the  measure  most  gravely  and 
reasonably  insisted  on  may  thus  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  M.  Bally : 

44  It  Is  the  doty  of  governments  to  resist  the  demor- 
alization of  the  people,  and  not  to  tolerate  the  invasion 
of  a place  by  bars  and  wine  shops  that  devour  the 
people’s  earnings,  train  the  young  men  systematically 
in  habits  of  drunkenness  and  Idleness,  and  use  every 
expedient  to  attract  customers  and  induce  the  largest 
possible  consumption  of  liquor — These  drinking 
shops  are  dens  of  vice— the  gnawing  canker  of  our 
youth.  They  make  our  children  lazy,  spendthrift,  and 
reckless,  and  wretched  for  their  whole  lives. 

44  What  sort  of  success  can  yon  expect  in  a business 
like  watch-making,  for  instance,  which  has  to  be  so 
organized  that  one  man  shall  take  the  work  from  the 
hand  of  another,  and  then  pass  it  on  to  a third,  in 
steady  and  exact  succession,  when  one  of  these  keeps 
bis  Sunday  holiday  over  into  Monday,  and  Tuesday  is 
laid  up  with  a headache ; Wednesday,  It  Is  another 
man’s  torn  for  the  same ; Thursday,  a third  man  leaves 
on  military  service ; Friday,  a fourth  has  an  engage- 
ment with  a lawyer  to  settle  affaire  with  a creditor- 
in  short,  when  work  is  broken  up  by  endless  irregu- 
larities? 

44  The  American  works  like  a dock.  His  soda-water 
and  his  tea  don’t  give  him  the  headache.  He  does  not 
brutalize  his  mind  with  brandy.  He  is  healthy  and 
contented ; his  home  is  pleasant  and  attractive.  Sat- 
urday afternoon  he  has  free,  and  devotes  it  to  getting 
the  house  and  family  ready  for  Sunday.” 

The  things  that  “strike  a stranger” among 
us  give  us  an  idea  where  the  difference  lies 
between  our  country  and  his.  And  such 
descriptions  as  this  of  the  American  work- 
ing-man— his  high  intelligence,  his  business 
integrity  and  fidelity,  his  punctual  and  en- 
ergetio  industry,  and  his  domestic  comfort — 
ought  to  put  to  shame  and  silence  the  croak- 
ing of  silly,  denationalized  tourists  who  come 
back  to  America  to  complain  of  the  over- 
worked condition  of  their  countrymen,  and 


to  wish  we  conld  have  more  holidays,  and 
more  light  wines,  and  a more  “ genial”  way 
of  spending  evenings  in  a beer  garden,  and 
especially  that  we  conld  be  emancipated 
from  the  austerity  of  the  American  Sabbath, 
and  learn  to  spend  the  day  in  a sensible 
fashion — in  excursions  and  picnics,  with  a 
ball  in  the  evening.  To  one  who  has  stu- 
diously compared  the  working-men  of  the 
New  World  and  of  the  Old,  it  is  obvious 
that  among  the  causes  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  that  personal  superiority  of  the 
American  which  is  making  the  manufactur- 
ers of  all  Europe  tremble  in  view  of  his  ap- 
proaching competition,  one  of  the  very  fore- 
most is  that  religious  rest  on  one  day  in 
seven  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  most  effective  labor  on  the  other  six. 


A VISIT  TO  A COUNTRY-HOUSE, 
AND  WHAT  CAME  OP  IT. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Jutu  38. 

DEAR  KATE, — I do  not  think  Mount 
Pleasant  is  a very  original  name  for  a 
country  place  either,  but  I’m  rather  sorry 
you  take  that  aggressive  view  of  the  name. 
It  is  plainly  because  you  are  not  here.  If 
yon  were,  you  would  own  that  there  is  at 
least  some  propriety  in  it,  for  we  are  really 
on  a little  mount,  and  it  certainly  is  very 
pleasant. 

I thought,  the  evening  I came,  that  I had 
never  seen  a pleasanter  place.  We  drove 
up  the  long  hill  by  a winding  road,  until 
we  could  look  quite  over  the  tree-tops,  out 
on  the  ocean  several  miles  away,  and  still 
above  us  was  the  house,  with  its  sloping 
lawns,  already  brilliant  with  flaming  hearts 
and  triangles  of  flowers.  All  along  the 
drives  were  little  rustic  nooks,  damp  and 
cool  with  trickling  springs.  Some  were  of 
bark  and  moss,  and  looked  so  natural ! but 
were  not  natural  enough,  I’ve  since  found 
out,  to  tempt  snails  and  thousand-legged 
worms  and  other  horrid  things  into  them. 
Then  when  we  reached  the  house,  it  was 
all  quite  like  a story,  I assure  you.  On  the 
porch  sat  Mrs.  Meredith  and  Charley,  and 
two  young  ladies  of  the  regulation  blonde 
and  brunette  type,  each  in  white,  and  each 
wearing  pink  bows  and  ribbons  as  orna- 
ments. (I  noticed  that,  the  moment  I saw 
them,  though  I had  an  awful  headache,  and 
I felt  sure  I would  sooner  or  later  find  out 
the  reason.  I knew,  though  a blonde  might 
warm  up  with  pink  in  the  winter,  that,  un- 
less she  had  a reason  for  it,  she  would  set 
her  dark  rivals  wild  with  envy  by  looking 
entrancingly  cool  in  watery  green  or  cloudy 
blue  in  the  summer.  I’ve  heard  too  many 
conversations  between  you  and  Lina  not  to 
know  that.)  Sitting  on  a camp-stool  near 
by  them,  smoking  lazily,  was  a handsome 
fellow,  who  watched  our  progress  with  a 
pair  of  the  bluest  eyes  I ever  saw.  There 
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were  other  people  about,  some  patronizing 
the  croquet  ground,  and  others  sitting  un- 
der the  trees.  Now  you  must  confess  that 
this  was  a nice  opening  scene  for  my  visit. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Meredith  and  Charley  came 
hurrying  to  meet  me,  and  welcomed  me  so 
warmly  that  I was  quite  indignant  at  you 
for  saying,  “ You’ll  regret  it  if  you  let  those 
common  rich  people  drag  you  off  for  the 
summer,”  and  wagging  your  head  in  that 
knowing  way  which  aggravates  me  so,  es- 
pecially when  I know  you  are  more  than 
half  right. 

Well,  that  was  only  two  days  ago,  to  be 
sure ; still  I do  not  yet  regret  coming.  In- 
deed, I believe  I am  going  to  have  a good 
time. 

I have  an  exquisite  room,  all  chintz  and 
French  paper ; and  though,  I suppose,  you 
would  say,  “ Rather  bambooish,  isn’t  it?” 
if  you  were  to  see  it,  you  know  I like  bam- 
boo furniture,  so  I think  my  room  is  per- 
fectly lovely. 

I have  settled  all  of  the  people  in  my 
mind  now,  and  know  where  they  all  come 
* from.  The  two  pink  girls  are  Miss  Dali 
and  Miss  Rogers.  The  gentleman  who  was 
smoking  when  I came  is  Mr.  Mitchell.  Then 
there  is  a Yale  student  and  Miss  Harmon 
(quite  a nice  girl)  and  Nellie  Parker  (an 
odious  little  wretch,  just  a year  younger 
than  I am,  who  last  night  brought  confu- 
sion into  the  parlor  by  introducing  one  of 
those  awful  cards  from  which  the  ages  of 
unsuspecting  persons  can  be  told)  and  Hen- 
ry Wells,  to  whom  she  is  engaged. 

To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a picnic,  and 
the  next  evening  a ride  in  a hay  wagon. 
What  is  to  be  done  after,  I do  not  know,  and 
I’d  not  tell  you  if  I did,  until  I see  how  you 
take  this  much. 

I wish  you  would  write  to  me  at  once,  and 
tell  me  how  you  are  beginning  your  summer. 

Your  affectionate  sister,  Gertie. 

Hon,  June  85. 

Dear  Gertie, — Your  letter  came  only  this 
evening  at  tea-time,  and  you  see  how  prompt- 
ly I reply. 

Fll  only  write  you  a few  words  now,  until 
I have  begun  my  summer.  You  know  the 
only  decided  trait  in  auntie’s  character  is 
indecision ; so  we  have  wavered  between 
morning  and  evening  boats  ever  since  you 
left  us  last  week.  It  would  have  been  rath- 
er dull  if  aunt,  Lina,  Hattie,  and  I had  not 
sat  upon  our  strapped  trunks  down  in  the 
hall,  and  quarreled  daily,  in  the  most  united 
and  harmonious  manner,  over  these  unrea- 
sonable delays.  But  now  I think  we  are 
really  off  to-morrow. 

I do  hope  you  will  have  a good  time.  You 
must  forget  all  I said  about  the  Merediths. 

I know  it  is  a great  relief  to  poor  auntie  to 
have  only  three  girls  instead  of  four  on  hand. 
80  it  is  a good  thing,  after  all,  that  you  went. 


Yes,  your  visit  did  begin  quite  “like  a 
story,”  and  I don’t  see  why  something  might 
not  come  of  it.  Indeed,  I don’t  see  how  such 
a nice  girl  as  you  are  can  stay  two  months 
in  a country-house  (with  a background  of 
Mrs.  Meredith,  Charley,  and  the  “ pink  girls” 
to  throw  you  into  relief ) without  something 
coming  of  it.  My  mind’s  eye  already  sees 
you  (and  Mr.  Mitchell  perhaps)  bowing  be- 
fore the  foot-lights  at  the  close  of  the  trag- 
edy, comedy,  or  farce,  whichever  it  proves. 
All  I ask  is,  don’t  let  it  be  Charley  Mere- 
dith ; for  although  I often  snub  you  and 
treat  you  badly,  I really  do  love  you,  and 
the  mere  thought  of  your  ever  being  his 
wife  gives  me  “quite  a turn.” 

Affectionately,  Kate. 

P.S. — Don’t  expect  me  to  approve  of  hay- 
wagon  rides.  They  are  hideous ! One  al- 
ways tears  one’s  dress  or  falls  in  getting  out, 
and  fells  to  the  earth  the  awkward  wretch 
who  is  helping  one.  Naturally  that  makes 
him  hate  you ; and  poor  but  proud  as  we 
are,  we  do  not  like  to  wear  mended  dresses* 
and  can  not  afford  to  buy  many  new  ones. 
So  be  careful  of  yours,  my  dear. 

I shall  look  soon  for  one  of  your  journal- 
istic letters.  The  “laters”  and  “evenings” 
and  “ midnights”  are  always  so  interesting ! 

Mount  Plka&ant,  June  80. 

Dear  Katie, — It  is  just  a little  over  a 
week  since  I come,  and  oh,  Katie,  you  never 
sawr  such  a lovely  time  as  I am  having. 

I’ve  found  out  the  secret  of  the  ribbons 
and  bows.  Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  I walked  down  the  drive  just  after 
breakfast.  It  was  lovely — I mean  the  morn- 
ing— and  we  stopped  to  rest  in  one  of  those 
pretty  little  grottoes  I told  you  about.  I 
had  on  my — 

Evening. 

It  is  late,  but  I must  at  least  fiuish  that 
sentence  before  I go  to  bed.  You  see,  just 
as  I got  nicely  started  this  morning,  I heard 
Mr.  Mitchell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  call- 
ing “ Miss  Gertie  l Miss  Gertie !”  I know, 
Kate,  that  you  will  think  a week  too  short  a 
time  for  him  to  call  me  Miss  Gertie ; but  peo- 
ple can’t  help  getting  well  acquainted  in  a 
short  time  when  they  are  in  the  same  house. 
Well,  I went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  ask- 
ed him  what  he  wanted.  He  said, “ Oh,  you 
are  writing,  are  you  ?”  Then  he  came  part 
way  up,  and  I sat  down  on  the  upper  step, 
and  he  came  and  sat  down  on  the  one  just 
below.  I was  still  holding  my  pen,  and  ho 
said  I must  have  an  interesting  correspond- 
ent, to  dovote  such  a glorious  morning  to 
him.  Then  he  took  my  pen,  closed  it,  and 
put  it  into  his  vest  pocket,  saying  I should 
not  waste  any  more  time  with  it  until  he 
chose  to  let  me.  So  we  sat  on  the  cool  stairs 
all  morning.  Miss  Dali  and  Miss  Rogers 
dragged  their  crisp  white  morning  dresses 
up  and  down  past  us,  getting  ready,  in  the 
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most  ostentations  manner,  for  a morning 
walk.  I asked  him,  while  they  were  in  their 
room,  if  he  didn’t  think  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  give  me  my  pen  and  go  with  them, 
but  he  said,  “ No,  thank  you ; it  is  much  nicer 
here.”  So  they  went  off,  smiling  at  me  sweet- 
ly, but  in  their  hearts  longing  to  push  me 
down  stairs,  I know. 

I don’t  remember  what  all  we  talked 
about.  He  looked  at  my  rings,  and  told  me 
a very  interesting  story  about  a moss-agate 
he  wears — a very  handsome  one  that  he 
picked  up  when  he  was  in  the  West.  Then 
later  he  asked  me  whom  I was  writing  to, 
and  when  I would  not  tell  him,  he  begged 
to  know  the  last  word  I wrote.  I said  “ my,” 
which  launched  him  into  wildest  specula- 
tions as  to  the  word  which  followed. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  the  sudden 
break  in  my  letter.  I was  going  to  say  I 
had  on  my  pink  cambric,  and  while  we  were 
sitting  on  a great  stone,  he  said,  “ What  a 
pretty  dress!  Pink  is  my  favorite  color.” 
So  that  must  explain  the  secret  of  the  rosy 
ties,  etc.,  which  adorn  Miss  Dali  and  her 
friend.  Good-night,  I will  finish  this  in  the 
morning. 

Morning. 

We  are  just  going  for  a drive,  and  I will 
hurry  this  into  an  envelope,  and  mail  it 
while  we  are  at  the  village. 

Hastily,  but  affectionately,  Gertie. 


Nkwtokt,  July  8. 

Dear  Gertie, — And  who  are  “ we,”  pray 
tell  T As  the  sublime  Dundreary  says,  “ This 
is  becoming  monotonous.”  But  why  don’t 
you  describe  this  remarkable  Mr.  Mitchell  f 
What  is  he  liket  I can  not  form  a very 
clear  idea  of  him.  If  he  is  conoeited,  don’t 
wear  your  pink  cambric  again.  I don’t 
know  about  the  stair  scene,  Gertie.  It 
speaks  well  for  him  that  he  has  been  out 
on  the  plains ; it  shows  that  he  has  some  en- 
ergy (I  wonder  if  he  went  & la  John  Brent  ?). 
But  I must  confess  that  I do  not  think  it 
was  very  original  in  him  to  look  at  your 
rings — a great  many  young  men  have  look- 
ed at  mine.  Still  he  may  not  be  stupid. 
You  are  getting  old  enough  now  to  know  a 
stupid  fellow  when  you  see  him.  How  old 
is  he,  and  what  object  or  aim  has  he  in 
life? 

I am  having  a gay  time,  but  it  is  too  un- 
mercifully warm  to  try  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Lovingly,  Kate. 

Mouwt  Pleasant,  July  20. 

Dear  Kate, — I have  been  so  busy  that 
Pve  actually  not  had  a moment  in  which  to 
write,  and  your  letter  now  lies  before  me 
dated  seventeen  long — or  short-days  ago. 

The  day  it  came,  I was  the  only  one  to 
receive  a letter,  and  as  I sat  on  the  porch 
reading  it,  Mr.  Mitchell  came  along  and  said 
he  thought  I ought  to  divide,  as  he  had 


none.  Well,  just  for  fun,  I folded  it  up  so  he 
could  read  only  these  two  lines,  “ How  old 
is  he,  and  what  object  or  aim  has  he  in  life  V9 
He  laughed,  and  said  to  tell  you  that  by 
Miss  Nellie’s  card  he  was  just  thirty-five, 
but  that  for  the  present  he  did  not  mean  to 
tell  his  object  or  aim  in  life. 

I can  describe  him  to  you,  Katie,  but  not 
very  well.  He  is  tall  and  handsome,  has 
dark  waving  hair,  which  he  parts  in  the 
middle,  dresses  nicely,  wears  black  neck- 
ties, and  is  rather  lazy. 

About  the  plains,  I am  afraid  he  crossed 
them  in  a parlor-car,  and  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  does  not  seem  very, 
very  happy  all  the  time ; indeed,  there  ore 
times  when  he  seems  even  sad.  He  reads 
beautifully,  has  published  a volume  of  the 
loveliest  poems— for  private  circulation — 
and  when  he  is  at  home  writes  a good  deal 
for  one  of  the  city  dailies.  He  does  not  fol- 
low any  profession,  as  he  is  rich  enough  to 
live  without  one.  I once  asked  him  why  he 
did  not,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  like 
to  feel  tied  to  any  thing;  so  I suppose  you 
will  think  him  frivolous. 

There  are  two  or  three  new  people  here. 
Miss  Dali,  the  blonde,  has  put  on  blue.  Miss 
Rogers  and  Charley  are  devoted  to  each 
other,  so  Mr.  Mitchell  has  no  one  but  me. 
Katie,  you  know  it  is  nice  to  have  some 
one  devote  himself  entirely  to  you,  and  it 
is  rather  flattering,  too,  to  have  some  one 
make  a study  of  your  character,  and  sur- 
prise you  by  telling  you  of  traits  you  pos- 
sess that  even  your  own  sister  never  discov- 
ered, but  which  you  yourself  always  knew 
existed. 

Now,  Katie,  you  are  not  for  a moment  to 
think  I am  in  love.  I only  write  so  much 
about  him  that  you  may  see  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  is. 

Midnight 

The- tea  bell  rang,  and  I had  to  go.  After 
tea  Mr.  Mitchell  and  I went  for  a walk,  and 
when  we  came  back  we  sat  on  the  porch, 
talking.  Every  one  else  was  in  the  parlor, 
and  we  could  hear  the  babble  of  tongues,  the 
shuffling  of  cards,  and  the  continual  runs 
and  trills  under  Miss  Nellie’s  fingers,  so  Mr. 
Mitchell  carried  our  chairs  out  under  the 
trees.  I suppose  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  two  people  to  fall  into  a sen- 
timental mood,  if  they  happen  to  be  sitting 
under  the  trees  on  a perfect  summer  night, 
with  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  do  but 
realize  the  soft  warm  shadows  around  them, 
and  watch  the  sad  moon  through  the  leaves 
as  it  sails  through  the  fleecy  sky,  and  talk 
idly  of  whatever  suggests  itself.  At  all 
events,  we  became  sentimental. 

He  began  by  saying,  “How  much  more 
I appropriate  it  seems  for  you  to  be  out  here 
in  the  moonlight  than  in  that  sultry  parlor 
playing  cards!”  You  see,  Katie,  he  always 
has  a way  of  making  me  the  prominent  feat- 
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ure  of  every  conversation,  which  is  oddly 
flattering  and  embarrassing.  And  then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  envied  me  being  so 
young  and  innocent  and  inexperienced,  and 
he  made  me  talk  to  him.  I ran  on  telling 
him  all  of  my  foolish,  childish  ideas  of  life 
and  love — which  you  have  always  condemn- 
ed, Katie — and  every  thing.  He  laughed 
at  some  and  sighed  at  others,  and  finally 
did  not  say  any  thing,  but  just  took  my 
hand,  and  held  it  quite  solemnly. 

Now  I suppose  it  is  very  foolish  to  write 
all  of  this  to  yon,  but  Til  tell  it  as  soon  as  I 
see  you,  so  I might  just  as  well  write  it,  for 
I know  you’ll  want  to  hear. 

After  a while  I asked  him  why  he  was  so 
still,  why  he  did  not  talk  to  me.  He  re- 
plied, “I  have  half  a mind  to  answer  the 
question  which  your  saucy  sister  asked,  and 
tell  you  what  my  aim  in  life  has  been  since 
I met  you.  But  I do  not  know  that  you 
would  care  to  hear.”  I told  him  that  I 
could  not  do  worse  than  laugh  at  him,  and 
that  would  only  be  treating  him  as  he  de- 
served, since  he  had  often  laughed  at  me. 

, He  said,  “ Don't  laugh  at  me ; I could  stand 
any  thing  but  that.”  So  I promised  I would 
not.  44  You  kind  little  creature,”  he  answer- 
ed, 44 1 know  you  would  not.  Ah,  Gertie, 
what  a dear  little  loving  wife  you’ll  make 
some  happy  fellow ! If  only  I might  be  he !” 
And  oh,  Katie,  was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
dreadful! — just  as  he  said  this,  Miss  Dali 
and  Charley  came  right  up  to  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  she  cried  out, 44  How  senti- 
mental you  two  do  look ! Don’t  you  know, 
my  dear  Miss  Gertie,  that  you  are  courting 
consumption,  sitting  out  here  in  the  dew  f” 
But  in  spite  of  her  concern  at  my  impru- 
dence, she  very  willingly  took  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
chair,  and  talked  to  him  and  Charley  for 
nearly  an  hour,  until  I said  I was  tired  and 
going  in.  Then  she  sprang  up,  and  said  she 
was  going  too,  and  we  all  four  entered  the 
house  together.  I only  saw  Mr.  Mitchell  a 
moment  alone  in  the  hall,  and  he  whispered 
as  he  said  good-night, 44  How  cruel  you  all 
are !” 

Katie,  you  know  I could  not  help  know- 
ing what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  Fve  sat 
up  here  for  the  last  two  hours  thinking  it 
all  over,  and  I’m  so  happy  that  sleep  is  out 
of  the  question.  I’ve  never  half  told  you 
what  a splendid,  noble  fellow  he  is,  because, 
until  this  evening,  I never  felt  sure  he  loved 
me,  and  I did  not  want  you  to  think  me  a 
goose,  going  into  raptures  over  some  one 
who  did  not  care  for  me.  But,  Katie,  he  is 
just  simply  perfect.  Ah,  if  only  you  knew 
him! 

I can  scarcely  wait  until  morning  comes, 
so  he  can  finish  telling  me  what  he  began. 

Well,  good-night.  I’ve  actually  written 
myBelf  sleepy.  Before  you  get  this,  I sup- 
pose I’ll  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world. 

Your  loving  sister,  Gertie. 


Newport,  July  82. 

Dear  Gertie, — I do  not  think  I ever  read 
a more  aggravating,  a more  tantalizing,  let- 
ter. What  possessed  you  to  send  it  in  that 
half-finished  state  ! Why  didn’t  you  keep 
it  a day  or  two  longer,  so  you  might  have 
told  all  f 

How  can  you  endure  Miss  Dali  after  she 
has  treated  you  so  f it  was  clearly  malice. 
She  knew  very  well  what  she  was  doing.  I 
only  hope  I will  come  across  her  some  day. 
You  poor  little  innocent!  But  I needn’t 
pity  you,  for  I suppose  by  this  time  you  are 
44  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world,”  and  will 
be  taking  on  the  grand  airs  of  an  engaged 
young  lady  by  the  time  I see  you.  I really 
do  not  know  that  I can  write  any  thing 
more  than  to  send  you  my  blessing,  and 
wonder  what  kind  of  an  engagement  ring 
Mr.  Mitchell  will  give  you. 

Write  to  me  at  once.  I have  not  yet  told 
aunt  and  the  cousins,  for  I am  waiting  to 
subdue  them  with  the  complete  story.  Lina 
has  been  pluming  herself  so  over  a conquest 
she  has  made,  and  it  will  be  such  fun  if  you 
are  married  ahead  of  her. 

I hope  you  remember  that  I said  I felt 
sure  something  would  come  of  your  visit. 
I am  jubilant  over  your  success  and  my  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  would  express  myself  more 
enthusiastically  if  it  were  not  so  late  and  so 
warm.  Good-by.  Kate. 

Mount  Pleasant,  July  28. 

Dearest  Katie,  — Can’t  you  get  me  away  t 
Do  make  some  exeuse.  Let  us  go  to  the 
mountains  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Do 
think  of  some  plan,  for  I can  not  stay  here. 

Oh,  if  only  I had  not  sent  that  last  letter! 
It  is  bad  enough  for  me  to  know  it ; but  to 
think  I have  told  you  too!  Burn  it  until 
not  an  atom  remains,  and  scatter  the  ashes. 
Now  that  I have  told  you  a part,  I’ll  toll 
you  all. 

The  next  morning  when  I went  down  to 
breakfast  every  body  was  at  the  table.  He 
was  there,  and  said  good-morning  in  such  a 
cool,  unconcerned  way,  and  I was  so  nervous 
and  embarrassed  that  I could  hardly  speak 
to  any  one.  Mrs.  Meredith  insisted  that  I 
looked  pale ; feared  I had  taken  cold ; and 
said  she  would  not  allow  me  to  sit  under 
the  trees.  another  evening.  I said  I was 
well,  and,  as  soon  as  I could,  got  away  from 
them  all  and  went  out  upon  the  porch.  In 
a moment  he  came  to  me,  with  my  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  said  that  a walk  would  bring  back 
my  color ; and  so  we  started.  Wo  wandered 
off  to  the  wood,  I every  moment  thinking  he 
would  resume  the  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing before,  but  he  did  not.  When  we  were 
well  into  the  woods,  he  found  a mossy  log 
for  ns  to  sit  upon,  and,  Katie,  he  talked  of 
every  thing  but  the  one  subject,  and  he  final- 
ly took  a volume  of  poems  from  his  pocket, 
and  read  from  them  until  it  was  time  for 
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us  to  return.  I felt  as  if  I bad  been  dream- 
ing ; I was  perfectly  bewildered.  After 
lunch  I went  to  my  room,  and  staid  there 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening  they  all  went  for  a moon- 
light drive;  but  before  they  started,  Mr. 
Mitchell  sent  me  a bunch  of  wild  roses  and 
a note  saying  he  was  sorry  I had  a headache, 
and  asking  me  to  be  well  and  charming  as 
ever  in  the  morning.  I prepared  to  be  “ well 
and  charming”  by  lying  awake  half  the 
night,  trying  to  think  it  all  out.  I could 
not  make  any  thing  of  it.  He  had  said  a 
great  many  things  during  the  month  that  I 
felt  sure  he  wanted  me  to  understand  but 
in  one  way;  and,  last  of  all,  he  had  said  what 
I told  you ; and  then,  though  we  had  been 
alone  together  for  hours,  and  I had  longed 
to  have  him  speak  the  few  words  which  I 
knew  he  ought  to  have  spoken,  he  had  been 
silent. 

Then  I thought  that  perhaps  he  had  some- 
how waited  for  encouragement,  and  that  he 
might  have  thought  I did  not  want  him  to 
speak.  This  was  such  a relief  that  I fell 
asleep  at  once,  glad  for  an  excuse  to  feel  an- 
gry with  myself  instead  of  with  him. 

I got  up  well  and  happy  this  morning — 
how  long  ago  it  seems ! — and  when  I went 
down  stairs,  I wore  some  of  the  sweet  wild 
roses,  and  the  fragrance  from  them  seemed 
to  re-assure  me.  Every  body,  and  especial- 
ly Mr.  Mitchell,  who  met  me  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  the  day 
passed  off  pleasantly  enough. 

Just  after  sunset  he  came  and  asked  me 
to  take  a drive  with  him,  and  after  accept- 
ing a carriage  load  of  wraps  from  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, we  started.  Katie,  I never  can  tell  you 
what  my  feelings  were  when  we  started 
upon  that  drive,  and  much  less  can  I tell 
you  what  they  were  when  we  returned. 

To-day  I am  eighteen,  you  know,  and  as 
we  drove  along  I told  him  so.  “ Only  eight- 
een !”  he  exclaimed.  “ Your  life  is  just  be- 
ginning. I wonder  what  kind  of  a life  it 
will  be  f Ah,  little  Gertie,  if  only  I could 
have  a place  in  it  1” 

I did  not  answer;  I could  not, you  know. 
How  could  If  He  had  not  asked  me  to  give 
him  a place  in  my  life ; how  could  I offer  him 
one?  I thought  of  all  these  and  a hun- 
dred other  things  as  we  drove  along  in  si- 
lence. He  was  the  first  to  speak  finally,  and 
then  resumed,  os  if  he,  too,  had  been  think- 
ing : “ Well,  Gertie,  I can  only  hope  it  will 
be  a happy  life,  and — that  you  will  allow 
me  always  to  be  your  friend”  Then,  without 
waiting  for  a reply,  he  checked  the  horse 
and  began  to  talk  of  the  view,  which  the 
moonlight  made  almost  as  plain  as  day. 
We  were  on  a hill  overlooking  the  sea.  But 
what  did  I care  for  the  effect  of  the  moon 
upon  the  sail  of  a little  pleasure-boat,  or  the 
gilding  of  the  water  in  its  wake  f Oh,  Katie, 
I’ll  remember  that  scene  to  my  dying  day. 


It  was  marvelously  beautiful,  but  its  peace- 
fulness made  it  hateful  to  me. 

What  queer  creatures  girls  are ! While 
he  was  talking,  I was  remembering  some  of 
the  experiences  you  girls  had  known  of — 
of  men  makiug  women  believe  they  loved 
them,  and  then,  when  they  had  gained  their 
love,  turning  away  and  laughing  at  them. 
I knew  then  that  I was  one  of  these  victims ; 
but  I determined  that  he  should  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of  laughing  at  me,  so  I be- 
gan to  talk  and  laugh  gayly  enough ; but, 
oh,  how  wretched  I was ! 

Soon  I asked  him  to  drive  back.  On  the 
way  I know  I said  all  kinds  of  foolish,  reck- 
less things,  for  I did  most  of  the  talking,  he 
being  strangely  silent  I suppose  he  was 
disappointed  that  I should  be  so  indifferent 
to  him.  As  he  helped  me  out,  something  of 
his  old  manner  returned,  and  he  made  a low 
bow  before  offering  me  his  hand,  saying 
something  about  every  child  being  allowed 
to  be  a queen  upon  her  birthday,  and  that 
he  hoped  each  year  would  find  me  as  much 
beloved  as  now.  What  mockery!  As  I 
sprang  to  the  ground  I answered,  “ Oh,  don’t 
talk  of  love ! You  are  very  sentimental  to- 
night ; the  moonlight  must  have  intoxicated 
you.”  You  will  despise  me,  Katie,  I know 
you  will,  when  I tell  you  I regretted  these 
words  os  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  he  turn- 
ed so  white  and  looked  as  if  I had  struck 
him.  He  did  not  reply,  and  I have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  he  thinks  I do  not  care 
for  him. 

Send  for  me  at  once.  I can  not  endure  an- 
other day  here,  I am  so  very,  very  unhappy, 
and  I shall  never  be  glad  or  happy  again. 
I had  thought  him  so  good  and  noble;  bint 
now — Come  or  send  soon.  Gertie. 


Newport,  July  M. 

My  poor  Gertie, — You  may  look  for  me 
next  week.  I can  not  get  away  any  sooner. 
Endure  the  days  as  well  os  you  can,  and 
keep  out  of  his  way.  I can’t  write  any  thing 
to  comfort  you,  if  it  is  all  as  you  think.  But 
are  you  sure  you  have  not  made  a mistake  t 
You  may  have  misunderstood  him,  though 
hardly.  All  I can  say  is,  keep  your  self-re- 
spect, even  if  you  do  break  your  heart.  That 
is,  your  heart  won’t  break ; it  will  only  ache 
fearfully,  and  make  you  wish  you  were  dead. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  were,  for 
a girl  with  such  a bitter  experience  at  eight- 
een is  not  likely  to  be  a very  sweet  person 
ten  years  later.  But  we’ll  talk  jt  all  over 
when  we  meet.  I dare  say  you’ve  done 
right.  Your  loving  sister, 

Kate. 

P.  8. — I’m  awfully  disappointed,  too.  Now 
Lina  will  be  too  uppish  for  any  good  at  all. 

Mount  Pleasant,  July  k 

My  dear  Katie, — Ob,  these  midnight 
epistles ! I’m  almost  afraid  to  write  this 
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one,  lest,  m soon  os  it  is  gone,  I should  tear 
my  hair  and  wail  with  regret,  just  as  V ve 
done  after  sending  the  last  two. 

To-day  you’ll  get  my  letter  of  two  days 
ago.  It  will  throw  you  into  a rage,  and 
this  will  arrive  forty-eight  hours  later,  to 
subdue  it,  I hope.  I feel,  after  doing  so 
much  mischief  and  making  people  I love  so 
wretched,  that  I’m  not  worthy  to  write  them 
a letter  or  speak  to  them  any  more.  But 
indeed  I was  too  miserable  to  know  I a 
an  idiot — a blind,  stupid  creature  breaking 
some  one  else’s  heart  as  well  as  my  own. 
Still,  if  you  are  not  too  much  disgusted  with 
me,  I might  try  to  tell  you  why  I write  this 
letter.  Don’t  read  it  if  you  have  too  great 
a contempt  for  me. 

Let  me  see — where  did  I leave  off  f Oh 
yes,  just  after  that  terrible  drive.  Well, 
the  next  day  I did  not  go  down  until  nearly 
noon,  and  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  as 
every  body  had  gone  for  an  impromptu  pic- 
nic arranged  at  breakfast.  It  was  quite 
late  when  they  returned,  and  I only  saw 
Mr.  Mitchell  before  all  the  others.  We  all 
talked  just  as  if  nothing  perfectly  awful 
had  happened,  until  he  lit  a cigar  and  went 
into  the  garden  to  smoke.  Soon  after,  I 
said  good-night  and  ran  up  to  my  room, 
from  the  window  of  which  I could  see  him 
walking  about  the  garden.  I watched  him 
until  he  went  in,  and  although  I hated  my- 
self for  doing  bo,  it  was  still  a comfort,  and 
I did  not  feel  so  desolate.  When  he  disap- 
peared, I went  miserably  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep. 

What  we  have  done  all  day  is  not  worth 
writing.  He  was  away  with  Charley  Mere- 
dith until  evening.  After  tea,  I was  sitting 
by  an  open  window  listening  to  him  and 
some  of  the  others  talking  outside.  Pres- 
ently he  left  them,  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  on  the  terrace.  As  he  passed  the 
window  he  saw  me  and  stopped.  I don’t 
think  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  but  I sup- 
pose he  felt  obliged  to,  as  no  one  else  was 
entertaining  me.  The  same  feeling,  I fancy, 
prompted  him  to  ask  me,  rather  stiffly,  if  I 
would  like  to  go  into  the  garden. 

Now,  Katie,  foolish  as  I know  it  was,  I 
had  been  adding  to  my  miserable  feelings 
by  remembering  how  rude  my  last  words  to 
him  had  been,  and  I had  determined  that, 
the  first  opportunity  I had,  I would  say 
something  to  efface  them.  So,  although  I 
felt  he  was  angry  with  me,  and  did  not  real- 
ly wish  me  to  walk  with  him,  I said  I would 
go,  knowing  it  was  probably  my  only  chance 
to  speak  to  him. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  begin,  as  he  was 
so  indifferent  and  quiet.  But  I was  not  go- 
ing  to  give  up  my  intentions,  all  the  more 
because  I felt  that  he  put  011  that  lofty  air 
to  show  me  he  had  a contempt  for  me. 

Now  I don’t  ask  you  to  respect  me  for  the 
silly  way  in  which  I conducted  the  conver- 
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sation,  I know  you’ll  think  me  very  weak ; 
but  I’m  so  happy  and  so  glad  I persisted  in 
opening  it ! 

At  last  I said  I was  going  home.  His 
only  reply  was,  “ Indeed ! I thought  you  were 
to  stay  some  time  longer.”  This  sounded  so 
very  disagreeable  that  my  humility  tied,  aud 
I said,  angrily,  “ I do  not  tell  you  because  I 
think  you  care  whether  I go  or  stay.”  He 
looked  at  me,  and  asked,  as  indifferently  as 
ever,  “Why  should  I caret  You  do  not 
wish  me  to.”  Then  I did  not  know  what  to 
say  next,  and  I felt  so  baffled.  Indeed,  I did 
not  dare  speak  again,  lest  he’d  see  how  near 
to  crying  I was.  I suppose  he  did  see,  for 
he  added,  in  a friendlier  tone,  “ Well,  I hope 
we  part  friends t”  I replied,  “I  hope  so 
too.  I feel  as  if  you  think  I was  very  rude 
the  other  evening.  I want  to  tell  you  why 
I said — ” I had  to  stop  there,  for  I sudden- 
ly remembered  that  I couldn’t  tell  him ; be- 
sides, he  interrupted  me  with,  “ Oh,  never 
mind;  you  ladies  usually  make  these  mat- 
ters worse  when  you  try  to  mend  them.  I 
was  foolish  to  care  for  your  words ; you  are 
a mere  child,  compared  with  my  years.” 

As  soon  as  he  called  me  a child,  I acted 
like  one.  I knew  I would  cry  in  another 
moment,  and  so  turned  quickly  to  go  into 
the  house,  saying,  “ Haven’t  you  been  cruel 
enough  already,  without  saying  that  f”  He 
caught  my  arm.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  I have  been  cruel,  Gertie  t What 
have  I done  f ” 

I sat  down  upon  a bench  near  by,  and  he 
sat  down  too.  I was  crying  in  good  earnest 
now,  but  I answered  as  well  os  I could: 

“ You  know  wbat  you  have  done ; you 
know  you  have  made  me  perfectly  wretched. 

You  have  pretended  to  care  for  me — when 
you  did  not — when  you  were  just  making 
fun  of  me.”  He  seemed  quite  stunned,  but 
said,  “ I do  not  understand  you  at  all.  Do 
tell  me  what  you  mean.  I too  have  been 
i perfectly  wretched’  because  you  gave  me 
so  clearly  to  understand  that  you  cared 
nothing  for  me.  You  have  remained  coldly 
silent  upon  two  occasions  when  I tried  to 
speak  to  you  of  something  I longed  to  have 
you  hear.  I did  not  blame  you  for  that, 
for  I thought  you  a candid,  honest  little 
girl,  and  if  you  did  not  love  me,  I did  not 
wish  to  make  you  hear.  I was  foolish  to 
think  you  could  love  me.  But  when  you 
openly  sneered  at  what  you  called  my  senti- 
ment, I then  saw  that,  young  as  you  were, 
yon  had  learned  to  play  most  skillfully  with 
a man’s  best  feelings — ” I could  not  stand 
another  word,  and  I cried  out,  “ Oh,  how 
could  you  think  so  mean  a thing  of  met 
How  could  you  doubt  met  Didn’t  you 
know  all  the  time  that  I loved  you  t How 
could  I help  loving  you  f” 

And  oh,  Katie,  we  were  so  perfectly  hap- 
py after  that  storm!  We  sat  and  talked 
a long  time,  and  could  scarcely  forgive  our- 
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selves  for  making  each  other  so  unhappy. 
That  is  about  all  there  is  to  tell.  Don't 
disarrange  your  plans  on  my  account,  for 
I'm  quite  willing  to  stay. 

Mr.  Mitchell  goes  to  Newport  next  week, 
where  he  will  see  aunt.  .1  know  you'll  all 
think  him  perfectly  splendid.  He  is  such  a 
darling,  and  I'm  so  happy ! Good-night. 

Your  loving  sister,  Gertie. 

P.S. — You  see  something  ha$  come  of  my 
visit,  after  alL 


WAIFS  FROM  MOTLEY'S  PEN. 

“ T"  SHOULD  like  to  have  you  publish  in 
JL  the  Ne to  World  two  translations  from 
the  German,  which  you  printed  somewhere 
between  1837  and  1840  in  the  Neto  Yorker. 
One  is  called  i The  Diver,'  from  Schiller ; 
the  other,  a ‘Wine  Song,'  from  Heinrich  v. 
Ofterdingen,  by  Novalis.  I ask  you  to  do 
this  because  I have  literally  no  copy  of 
them ; I can't  get  any."  • 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  which 
had  lain  I know  not  how  many  years  in  an 
out-of-the-way  garret  corner,  I found  the 
letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
taken,  written  by  Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley 
to  my  father,  Mr. Park  Benjamin,  then  editor 
of  the  Neiv  World.  With  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering these  early  productions  of  Mr.  Motley's 
Muse — for  at  the  time  of  their  writing  he 
must  have  been  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age — and  at  the  same  time  conjecturing 
that  his  kinship  to  Mr.  Benjamin  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  seek  the  friendly  col- 
umns of  the  Neto  Wwld  as  a medium  for  pub- 
lishing other  compositions,  I undertook  a 
protracted  and  careful  search  through  the 
tiles  of  that  journal  aud  the  New  Yorkerf 
which  I fortunately  have  in  my  library. 
My  object,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
was  to  save  from  oblivion  these  stray  waifs 
from  the  pen  of  the  future  historian,  and, 
through  their  present  republication,  to  leave 
them  in  available  form  for  the  coming  biog- 
rapher. The  fact  that  Mr.  Motley  did  not 
sign  the  poems  above  alluded  to,  renders  it 
possible  that  many  were  passed  over  by  me 
without  recognition.  Indeed,  I encountered 
several  the  style  of  which  bore  a marked 
similarity  to  his;  but  I hesitate  in  forming 
any  definite  conclusion  regarding  them,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  their  consideration  to  the 
judgment  of  the  many  intimate  literary 
friends  of  Mr.  Motley,  whose  opinion  in  the 
matter  I deem  more  trustworthy  than  my 
own.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  state  here 
merely  that  such  compositions  exist,  and  that 
they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
New  World  for  the  years  1841, 1842,  and  1843. 

The  missive  quoted  above  bears  no  date ; 
but  this  is  easily  supplied,  os  its  contents 
show  it  to  have  been  written  immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1844.  The  poems  re- 


ferred to  I found  in  the  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  for  January  19, 1839,  and  in  that  for 
the  week  following.  They  are  now  pre- 
sented: 

THE  DIVER. 

▲ BALLAD — FROM  TUB  QXKMAN  OF  BOHILLKEL 

44  Now  who  will  venture— knight  or  page— 

To  plunge  in  the  abyss, 

And  dare  the  roaring  whirl  pool’s  rage? 

This  golden  prize  be  his 
Who  brings  to  me  again  the  beaker; 

Thus  I reward  the  daring  seeker.” 

The  monarch  speaks,  and  downward  throws 
The  beaker  in  the  waves; 

The  billows  o’er  it  darkly  close. 

And  thunder  through  their  caves. 

‘♦Who  of  yc  all,  I ask  again, 

Has  the  heart  the  golden  prize  to  gain  ?” 

But  the  knights  and  pages  silently 
The  monarch’s  voice  have  beard ; 

They  gaze  below  on  the  boiling  sea, 

And  reck  not  the  royal  word ; 

And  thrice  the  monarch  loudly  cries, 

“ Has  none  the  heart  to  win  the  prize  ?” 

But  all  is  silent— all  Is  still ; 

When  lo  1 a youthful  page 
Obeys  the  monarch’s  royal  will. 

And  dares  the  torrent’s  rage. 

Full  many  a warrior  and  lady,  in  sooth, 

Gazed,  full  of  wonder,  upon  the  youth. 

He  steps  to  the  precipice’s  brink, 

And  looks  on  the  torrent  below ; 

And  be  secs  from  forth  the  awful  sink 
The  vortex  its  billows  throw. 

While,  with  a roar  like  distant  thunder, 

The  struggling  waves  are  rent  asunder. 

And  the  billowB  howl,  and  roar,  and  hiss, 

Aj 9 when  waters  with  fire  unite; 

And  to  heaven,  from  the  dark  abyss. 

Mounts  the  foam,  all  sparkling  white ; 

And  it  seems,  in  the  terrible  commotion, 

As  if  the  ocean  gave  birth  to  an  ocean. 

But  see ! for  a moment  the  storm  is  spent, 

And  black  through  the  snowy  foam, 

Behold  in  the  rock  a yawning  rent, 

Deep,  dark  as  a demon’s  home ; 

And  through  the  hideous  tunnel,  behold ! 

The  glistening  billow's  are  downward  rolled. 

Now  quick,  ere  the  surge  returns,  the  youth 
A hasty  prayer  doth  pray, 

And  horror  burets  from  every  mouth, 

For  the  whirlpool  hath  borne  him  sway ; 

And  over  the  desperate  swimmer's  head 
The  waters  murmur,  hoarse  and  dread. 

Tis  death-like  still  above,  around. 

But  below  howls  the  torrent  fell; 

While  trembling  accents  faintly  sound, 
“Adventurous  spirit,  farewell l” 

The  thundering  surge  appalls  the  sense, 

As  they  wait  in  shuddering  suspense. 

And  If  below  your  crown  you’d  fling, 

And  say,  41  Be  his  the  meed. 

Who  wins,  to  wear  it  and  be  king,” 

There’s  none  the  prize  would  heed. 

The  secrets  of  yon  awful  cell 
No  living  human  tongue  shall  tefl. 

Full  many  a ship  that  surge  has  cast 
Below  to  a dismal  grave, 

And  many  a shattered  keel  and  mast 
Float  on  that  greedy  wave, 

While  far  along  the  sounding  shore. 

List  to  the  rising  tempest’s  roar. 

And  the  billows  howl,  and  roar,  and  hiss, 

As  when  waters  with  Are  unite ; 

And  to  heaven,  from  the  dark  abyss. 

Mounts  the  foam,  all  sparkling  white ; 
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And,  with  a roar  like  diatant  thunder, 

The  waves  again  are  rent  asunder. 

Bnt  through  the  darkness,  suddenly, 

Lo ! something  swan-like  white : 

An  arm  and  a glancing  neck  they  see, 

Opposing  the  whirlpool's  might: 

Tie  he  1 ’tie  he  !— and  with  joyful  eyes 
He  bears  on  high  the  golden  prize  1 

He  comee  in  triumph  through  the  ring, 

And  lowly  bends  the  knee. 

To  his  lovely  daughter  then  speaks  the  king, 

44  Now  fill  the  cup  for  me !” 

She  fills  it  with  sparkling  Wine  to  the  brink. 
And  the  monarch  loudly  bids  him  drink. 

And  the  youth  exclaimed, 44 Joy!  joy  to  those 
Who  breathe  in  the  rosy  light! 

But  fearful  things  yon  depths  disclose 
To  him  who  tempts  their  might. 

Woe,  woe  to  those  who  rashly  dare 
The  dark  and  mystic  veil  to  tear ! 

44  The  torrent  bore  me  lightning-swift 
On  its  foaming  waves  away; 

The  whirlpool  rushed  from  the  yawning  rift, 
Contending  for  the  prej\ 

Down,  downward  I was  madly  hurled, 

By  the  raging  vortex  dizzily  whirled. 

“Yet  God  had  not  His  aid  withheld: 

He  had  heard  my  hasty  prayer, 

For  a jutting  rock  my  eyes  beheld, 

And  I grasped  impatient  there; 

And  by  the  rock  where  entranced  I dung, 

The  beaker  upon  the  coral  hung. 

44  Far  under  me  opened,  dark  and  deep, 

The  terrible  chasm's  jaw ; 

The  ear  was  bound  in  eternal  sleep, 

But  the  eye  with  horror  saw 
The  dragon  monster's  hideous  brood 
All  slowly  creeping  beneath  the  flood. 

14  A dismal  crowd  through  the  waters  green 
My  shuddering  senses  mark: 

The  bristling  roach,  and  the  haberdlne. 

The  ray,  and  the  ghastly  shark ; 

He  oped  his  jaws  with  threatening  motion, 

That  foul  hyena  of  the  ocean. 

44  And  awful  thoughts  my  soul  oppressed, 

Which  bitterly  did  groan, 

To  be  the  only  feeling  breast 

Mid  those  dreadful  things  alone; 

Far,  far  from  the  sound  of  the  human  tongue 
Was  the  lonely  rock  where  entranced  I clung. 

44  The  grisly  shark  toward  me  moved, 

And  his  greedy  eyeballs  rolled ; 

But  the  hideous  fish  my  saviour  proved, 

For  I loosed  my  slippery  hold, 

And  the  torrent  tore  me  swiffc  away, 

And  bore  me  again  to  the  light  of  day.” 

Then  full  of  wonder  stood  the  king, 

And  cried, 44  The  cup  is  thine ! 

And  here,  behold ! this  precious  ring, 

The  costliest  that  is  mine; 

And  to  your  meed  this  gem  I throw, 

If  once  more  you  descend  to  the  caverns  below.” 
But  the  princess  to  the  monarch  came, 

And  prayed,  with  tearful  eyes, 

44  Oh,  father ! enough  of  the  fearful  game— 

He  has  gallantly  won  the  prize; 

But  if  still  a desperate  feat  you  need, 

Let  a knight  surpass  a page's  deed.” 

But  the  monarch  suddenly  seized  the  cup, 

And  flung  it  again  in  the  sea: 

“Now  bring  me  once  more  that  beaker  up, 

My  trustiest  knight  thou'lt  be; 

And  the  lovely  princess  at  your  side 

Shall  clasp  you  to-night  as  your  blushing  bride;  ” 

His  words  the  page's  soul  inspire, 

As  he  looks  on  the  lovely  maid ; 

His  eyes  are  flashing  with  noble  fire — 

Her  glance  baa  his  toil  repaid ; 


And  burning  to  win  so  bright  a wreath, 
He  plunges  below,  for  life  or  death. 

They  hear  the  surges'  heavy  swell, 

And  feci  the  whirlpool's  shock ; 

The  foaming  waves  they  Bee  full  well, 

As  they  thunder  past  the  rock ; 

And  the  billows  rush  wide  over  the  main, 
But  none  restore  that  page  again. 


WINE  SONG. 

FBOM  NOVAUB’B  44  BXINBXOII  VON  OFTXRDINQEN. n 

On  verdant  hills  the  god  is  bom 
Who  brings  to  us  the  joys  of  heaven, 

To  whom,  upon  his  natal  mom, 

The  sun  his  warmest  beams  hath  given. 

In  spring  is  sowed  the  germ  of  pleasure ; 

And  when  the  harvest’s  womb  la  rife, 

When  wave  the  fields  with  autumn’s  treasure, 
The  golden  child  springs  forth  to  life. 

A narrow  cradle  then  receives  him, 

In  caverned  vaults  below  the  earth ; 

But  bolt  nor  caverned  vault  bereaves  him 
Of  many  a festal  dream  of  mirth. 

Let  none  approach  his  mystic  dwelling 
When  in  Impatient  strength  he  bums, 

And  full  of  youthful  vigor  swelling. 

Each  band  and  fetter  proudly  spurns; 

For  unseen  sentinels  watch  o’er  him, 

His  cradled  slumbers  ever  near; 

And  he  who  dares  approach  before  him, 

Falls  by  an  alr-enwoven  spear.* 

But  when  the  bands  no  more  infold  him 
He  opens  wide  his  sparkling  eyes ; 

And  when  no  more  his  guards  withhold  him, 
To  meet  his  minions  forth  he  flies. 

Forth  from  his  cradle's  dim  recesses, 

In  crystal  clad,  behold  him  move ; 

And  lo  1 within  his  right  ho  presses 
The  full-blown  rose  of  peace  and  love. 

His  gay  apostles,  then  surrounding 
Their  god,  their  jocund  mirth  express. 

And  loud  a thousand  tongues  resounding 
8well  the  glad  hymn  of  thankfulness. 

In  rays  of  rapture  brightly  beaming, 

The  life  of  life  behold  him  send ; 

And  from  his  cup,  with  nectar  streaming, 

Quaffs  deeply  Love— his  wannest  friend. 

As  spirit  of  the  golden  ages. 

The  poet’s  cause  he  hallows  yet, 

Who  still,  In  visions,  lays,  and  pages, 
Acknowledges  the  sacred  debt 

A boon  to  him  the  god  presented : 

To  press  the  lips  of  lovely  dames ; 

And  that  his  right  bo  ne'er  prevented, 

He  thus  his  privilege  proclaims. 

A dramatic  sketch  entitled,  “ Blue-heard : 
a Story  in  Five  Acts,  translated  from  the 
German  (of  Tieck)  by  J.  L.  Motley,"  appears 
in  the  New  World  of  December  19, 1840.  One 
poem  occurs  in  the  play  as  follows : 

80NG. 

Hark!  how  the  forest 
Like  winter  Is  sighing! 

Forth  from  its  branches 
Love’s  visions  are  flying, 

And  over  the  meadows 
8teal  the  cloud  shadows. 


* Alluding  to  the  noxious  exhalations  of  wine  from 
fermentation,  during  which  proceM  it  is  in  Germany 
inclosed  in  the  earth. 
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O'er  mountain  and  dale 
The  tempest  is  driving. 

The  wanderer  is  striving; 

The  moon  lights  the  vale. 

From  the  dim  grove  a cry 
Floats  plaintively  by; 

The  vow  that  was  broken 
Floats  off  on  the  breeze; 

Like  lightning  each  token 
Of  happiness  flees. 

Our  dark  life  effaces 
Joy's  glittering  traces; 

Every  dream  has  departed, 

And  wo  weep,  broken-hearted. 

Carnations  and  roses 
Were  wreathed  on  my  head; 

Bat  ah!  how  soon  withered! 

Those  garlands  are  dead. 

The  Sommer  departing, 

Leaves  Winter  her  sway, 

And  Love  spreads  his  pinions 
And  flies  far  away. 

Confusing  existence, 

Thou  wild  inconsistence! 

Hope  and  remembrance — 

Oar  joy  and  our  woe— 

Ah  I these,  and  these  only, 

Our  trembling  hearts  know. 

Here  is  a sonnet  translated  for  the  New 
World  from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  (April  2, 1842),  which  constitutes  the 
Bingle  exception  which  I feel  warranted  in 
making  to  my  rule  of  excluding  from  this 
little  collection  all  compositions  which  can 
not  positively  be  identified  as  Mr.  Motley’s. 
It  is  signed  “M.,”  and  dated  from  Cam- 
bridge : 

SONNET. 

Those  flowers  that  wore  a flush  of  joy  and  pride, 
With  the  awaking  dawn  their  buds  unclosing, 

In  the  chill  night's  encircling  arms  reposing, 
Shall  breathe  of  hopeless  grief  at  even-tide. 

That  arch  of  streaming  purple,  snow,  and  gold. 
With  floating  change  of  hues  the  sky  adorning, 
Is  of  our  human  life  a sign  and  warning, 

So  brief  its  span,  its  hopes  and  deeds  so  bold. 

Moist  with  the  dewy  dawn,  the  hu reting  roses 
Glow  till  their  fragrant  life  in  fading  closes: 

Their  tomb,  their  cradle,  doth  one  bud  Infold. 
Such  destiny  man  finds  himself  repeating: 

One  day  beholds  life's  coming  and  its  fleeting. 
While  but  as  hours  seem  ages  that  have  rolled. 

But  one  original  poem  of  Mr.  Motley’s  has 
rewarded  my  quest.  It  is  entitled 

LINES  WRITTEN  AT  SYRACUSE. 

Is  this  the  stately  Syracuse, 

Proud'  Corinth's  favorite  child, 

Hymned  by  immortal  Pindar's  Muse, 

Thus  groveling,  thus  defiled  T 
Tamer  of  Agrigentum's  might. 

And  Carthage’s  compeer, 

Humbler  of  Athens  in  the  fight. 

And  art  thou  mouldering  here? 

Still  Syracuse's  cloudless  sun 
Shines  brightly  day  by  day, 

And,  as  'twas  Tally's  boast,  on  none 
Seems  to  withhold  his  ray; 

Still  blooms  her  myrtle  in  the  vale, 

Her  olive  on  the  hill, 

And  Flora's  gifts  perfume  the  gale 
With  countless  odors  still. 

The  myrtle  decks  no  hero’s  sword, 

But  ah!  the  olive  waves, 

Type  of  inglorious  peace,  adored 
By  hosts  of  supple  slaves! 


Round  broken  shaft  and  mouldering  tomb 
And  desecrated  shrine 

The  wild  goat  bounds,  the  wild  rose  blooms, 
And  clings  the  clustering  vine ; 

And  mark  that  loitering  shepherd  boy 
Reclined  on  yonder  rock, 

Hia  listless  summer  honrB  employ 
In  piping  to  bis  flock. 

Ah ! Daphnis  here,  in  earlier  day, 

By  laughing  nymphs  was  taught, 

While  Pan  rehearsed  the  artless  lay, 

With  tenderest  music  fraught; 

Ay,  and  the  pastoral  Muse  inspired 
Upon  these  flowery  plains 
Theocritus,  the  silver-lyred, 

With  sweeter,  loftier  strains. 

I stood  on  Acradina's  height 
Whose  marble  heart  supplied 
The  bulwarks,  hewn  with  matchless  might, 
Of  Syracuse’s  pride; 

Where  Dionysius  built  his  cave. 

And,  crunching,  crept  to  hear 
The  nnconacions  curses  of  his  slave 
Poured  in  the  4 tyrant’s  ear ;' 

The  prison  where  the  Athenians  wept, 

And  hapless  Nicias  fell — 

With  citrons  now  and  flowers  entwined, 

The  friar’s  quiet  cell ; 

The  fragrant  garden  there  is  warm, 

The  lizard  basking  lies. 

And,  mocking  desolation,  swarm 
The  pointed  butterflies. 

I stood  on  Acradina's  height, 

And,  spread  for  miles  around, 

Vast  sculptured  fragments  met  my  sight. 
With  weeds  and  ivy  crowned. 

Brightly  those  scattered  marbles  gleamed. 

In  wild  profusion  strown ; 

The  city’s  whitening  bones  they  seemed, 

To  bleach  and  moulder  thrown. 

I gazed  along  the  pnrple  sea. 

O’er  Lestrygonia’s  plain, 

Whence  sprang,  of  old,  spontaneously 
The  tall  and  bearded  grain, 

And  nourished  giants— proudly  sweep 
Those  plains,  those  corn  fields  wave— 

Do  Titans  still  the  harvest  reap  ? 

Go  oak  yon  toiling  slave  t 

Brightly  in  yonder  azure  aky 
Old  Etna  lifts  his  head, 

Around  whose  glittering  shoulders  fly 
Dark  vapors  wildly  spread. 

Say,  rises  still  that  ceaseless  smoke, 

Old  Vulcan’s  fires  above, 

Where  Cyclops  forged,  with  sturdy  stroke, 
The  thunder-bolts  of  Jove  ? 

• 

Mark  where  the  gloomy  King  of  Hell 
Descended  with  his  bride; 

By  Cyftne  her  girdle  fell, 

Yon  reedy  fountain's  side. 

Where  Proserpine  descended,  still 
The  crystal  water  flows, 

Though  sullied  now,  that  sister  rill 
Where  Arethusa  rose. 

Ay,  while  I gaze,  eternal  Greece ! 

Thy  sunny  fables  throng 
Around  me,  like  the  swarming  bees 
Green  Hybla’s  mount  along — 

By  Enna's  plain,  by  Hybla's  mount, 

By  yon  jEollan  Isles, 

By  storied  cliff,  by  fabled  fount. 

Still,  still  thy  genius  smiles. 

Alas!  how  idle  to  recall 
Bright  myths  forever  fled, 

When  real  urns  lie  shattered  all 
Where  slept  the  mighty  dead ! 

Spurn  Fancy’s  wing  for  History’s  pen, 

Call  up  yon  glorious  host— 

Not  demi-gods,  but  godlike  men— 

Invoke  Timoleon's  ghost  I 
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Or  tarn  where  ■tarry  Science  weeps, 

And  tears  the  briers  that  hide 
The  tomb  where  Archimedes  sleeps, 

Her  victim  and  her  pride. 

In  vain,  sweet  Sicily ! the  fate 
Of  Proserpine  is  thine; 

Chained  to  a despot's  sceptred  state, 

A crownless  queen  to  pine. 

Thy  beauty  lured  the  Bourbon's  lust. 

And  Ceres  flings  her  horn, 

Which  scattered  plenty,  in  the  dust, 

Again  her  child  to  mourn. 

All  desolated  lies  thy  shore, 

Fallow  thy  fertile  plains; 

And  shall  thy  sons  aspire  no  more 
To  burst  their  iron  chains? 

No;  when  yon  buried  Titan  rears 
His  vast  and  peerless  form, 

By  Etna  crushed,  ten  thousand  years, 

Through  earthquake,  fire,  and  storm 
Shall  man,  arising  in  his  strength, 

Erect  and  proudly  stand, 

Spurning  the  tyrant's  weight  at  length, 

The  Titan  of  the  land! 

In  many  of  the  biographical  sketches  of 
Mr.  Motley  which  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice since  his  decease,  it  is  stated  that  his 
first  essay  in  novel- writing  {Morion1  a Hope; 
or,  the  Memoirs  of  a Provincial ) met  with  lit- 
tle or  no  success,  and  that  the  author  him- 
self, in  after  years,  condemned  the  book.  At 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  a digression 
— for  I intended  to  string  together  but  a few 
withered  flowers  of  forgotten  poesy — I ven- 
ture to  quote  a notice  of  the  work  which 
might  well  cause  its  writer  to  wait  many 
years  before  meditating  literary  infanticide. 
The  reviewer  is  Theodore  Hook,  and  in  the 
Hew  Monthly  Magazine  he  says : 44  There  is  a 
manliness  and  a concentration  in  the  au- 
thor’s stylo  that  at  once  evinoes  his  power ; 
and  he  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
most  rare  and  difficult  art  in  story-telling 
— the  knowing  where  to  stop.  He  never 
launches  out  into  digressions,  nor  wearies 
the  reader  with  unnecessary  remarks  and  ex- 
planations. His  meaning  is  at  once  stamped 
clear  and  finished,  and  requires  no  after- 
touching to  render  it  more  complete.”  How 
well  the  critic  describes,  thus  concisely,  some 
prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Motley’s 
later  writings  I need  not  more  than  suggest. 
But  just  theu  the  author  himself  seems  to 
have  been  buoyed  up  by  no  very  sanguine 
anticipations  of  future  success.  Despite  the 
flattering  dicta  of  the  critics,  he  says,  thinly 
veiling  his  own  personality  under  that  of 
his  hero,  who,  by-the-way,  had  resolved  upon 
being  a great  historian  and  poet,  44  Alas ! for 
the  golden  imaginations  of  our  youth ! They 
are  all  disappointments.  They  are  bright 
and  beautiful,  but  they  fade.  They  glitter 
brightly  enough  to  deceive  the  wisest  and 
most  cautious,  and  we  garner  them  up  in 
the  most  secret  caskets  of  our  hearts ; but 
are  they  not  like  the  coins  which  the  Dervise 
gave  the  merchant  in  the  story  T When  we 
look  for  them  the  next  morning,  do  we  not 
find  them  withered  leaves  T” 

I began  with  a paragraph  from  the  yellow 


old  letter  before  me.  Let  me  close  with  an- 
other one,  peculiarly  and  amusingly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  period,  when  the  reek- 
ing atmosphere  of  a tense  political  struggle 
still  lingers  about  us.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  honest  indignation  expressed,  a too-hasty 
conclusion  drawn ; but  there  is  much  quiet 
fun  in  the  writer’s  wholesale  strictures  on 
the  politicians,  and  few  will  be  able  to  re- 
press a smile  over  the  modest  political  ca- 
reer which  the  future  minister  to  St.  James 
once  saw  opening  before  him.  After  speaking 
of  James  K.  Polk’s  election,  he  continues : 

44  And  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done — 
the  outrageous  frauds,  the  Polk  and  tariff 
cry  in  Pennsylvania,  Polk  and  free  trade  in 
Carolina,  and,  more  atrocious  than  all,  the 
infernal  lies  about  Clay’s  private  character, 
which  is  really  admirable,  and  which  has 
been  so  slandered  that  it  has  been,  instead 
of  a powerful  recommendation,  almost  his 
greatest  obstacle — all  these  things  taken 
together,  I think  must  disgust  any  man  with 
popular  institutions,  and  with  the  very  dirty 
politics  which  are  their  result.  All  these 
things  must,  in  short,  to  use  the  energetic 
language  of  the  4 Balm  of  Columbia’  adver- 
tisement, 4 bring  every  generous -thinking 
youth  to  that  heavy,  sinking  gloom  which 
not  even  the  loss  of  property  can  produce, 
but  only  the  loss  of  hair,  which  brings  a 
premature  decay,  causing  many  to  shrink 
from  being  uncovered,  and  even  to  shun  so- 
ciety to  avoid  the  jests  and  sneers  of  their 
acquaintances.  The  remainder  of  their 
lives  is  consequently  spent  in  retirement.’ 

44  Before  dropping  the  subject,  and  to  show 
the  perfect  parity  of  my  motives,  I will  only 
add  that  I am  not  at  all  anxious  about  the 
legislation  under  the  new  government.  I 
desired  the  election  of  Clay  as  a moral  tri- 
umph, and  because  the  administration  of  the 
country,  at  this  moment  of  ten  thousand 
times  more  importauce  than  its  legislation, 
would  have  been  placed  in  pure,  strong,  and 
determined  hands.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low.  The  administra- 
tion of  Polk  will  be  even  ’worse  and  more 
low-lived  than  that  of  Tyler.  That  seems 
impossible  now,  but  I believe  every  body 
will  agree  to  it  before  it  is  over.  As  to  the 
tariff,  I am  not  afraid  of  them.  As  to  Texas, 
if  it  bo  annexed,  the  result  will  inevitably 
be  a separation  of  the  Free  States  from  the 
Slave  States — a dissolution  of  the  Union, 
which  will,  I think,  ensue  much  sooner  than 
wo  have  been  accustomed  to  believe.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a result  not  very  much  to  be 
deprecated;  so  that,  so  far  as  fte  of  the 
North  are  concerned,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  Texas  is  annexed  or  not. 
The  abolitionists  now  avow  that  they  pro- 
moted the  election  of  Polk  in  order  to  hast- 
en the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  This  they 
now  avow  as  their  leading  measure.  They 
are  the  dissolution  party,  and  (as  the  elec- 
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tion  statistics  of  each  succeeding  year  prove) 
they  are  increasing  in  number  every  day. 
There  is  no  attachment  to  the  Union,  no 
loyalty  any  where.  The  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty is  impossible  under  our  institutions. 
Loyalty  implies  both  respect  and  love ; and 
who  can  respect  or  love  institutions  of  which 
the  result  is  four  years  of  Tyler  followed  by 
four  years  of  Polk  f 

“ I don’t  mean  to  express  any  opinions  on 
these  matters.  I haven’t  got  any.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  the  best  way  is  to  look  at 
the  hodge-podge,  be  good-natured  if  possi- 
ble, and  laugh 

44  4 As  from  the  height  of  contemplation 
We  view  the  feeble  joints  men  totter  on.' 

“ I began  a tremendous  political  career 
during  the  election,  having  made  two  stump 
speeches  of  an  hour  and  a half  each — one  in 
Dedham  Town -hall  and  one  in  Jamaica 
Plains — with  such  eminent  success  that 
many  invitations  came  to  me  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  If  I had  continued  in 
active  political  life  I might  have  risen  to 
be  vote  distributor,  or  fence  viewer,  or  se- 
lectman, or  hog-reeve,  or  something  of  the 
kind.” 


A RAILROAD  STUDY. 

AMONG  the  social  forces  of  the  modern 
world  the  railroad  holds  unquestiona- 
bly the  first  place.  There  is  not  a single 
occupation  or  interest  which  it  has  not  rad- 
ically affected.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  city  and  country  life,  banking, 
finance,  law,  and  even  government  itself, 
have  all  felt  its  influence.  But  especially 
has  the  railroad  been  a potent  influence  in 
providing  the  material  organization  for  the 
diffusion  of  culture  among  the  people,  and 
thus  preparing  the  conditions  for  a new  step 
in  the  social  progress  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  1830,  on  December  9,  that  the 
first  locomotive  built  in  this  country  was 
finished  at  the  West  Point  Foundry.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  young  meu  who  saw  it 
may  still  be  in  existence,  and  be  yet  in  a 
condition  of  vigorous  maturity.  At  proba- 
bly but  very  few  eras  within  recorded  his- 
tory has  the  good  fortune  been  afforded 
within  the  compass  of  a single  life  to  wit- 
ness such  social  changes  as  the  locomotive 
has  produced.  This  first  locomotive  was,  by 
a happy  chance,  called  the  “ Best  Friend,” 
and  was  constructed  for  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  in 
that  State,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  E.  L.  Miller,  who  was  a strong  advocate 
; for  the  use  of  steam-power  at  this  time, 
when  its  success  was  still  problematical. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
was  chartered  in  1827,  was  in  process  of 
construction,  and  was  ranked  among  the 
supporters  of  the  claims  of  horse -power. 
This  was  used  on  the  two  small  railways, 


one  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  built  to  trans- 
port granite  from  the  quarries  to  tide- water, 
and  the  other,  known  as  the  Mauch  Chunk 
road,  built  to  carry  coal  from  the  Summit 
mines,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  landing  on 
the  Lehigh  River,  and  which  were  the  only 
railroads  in  existence  in  1827. 

In  1828,  January  30,  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature, 
and  has  always  claimed  for  itself  that  it 
was  the  first  road  in  the  country  undertak- 
en with  the  intention  of  using  steam-power. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Miller  had  such  a faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  steam  that  he  agreed  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  construction  of  this 
first  locomotive,  which  on  trial  proved  its 
efficiency.  From  a report,  dated  May  1, 
1833,  made  by  Alexander  Black,  commis- 
sioner of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  to 
Elias  Horey,  its  president,  another  fact  con- 
cerning this  first  locomotive  appears  which 
is  singularly  suggestive.  Mr.  Black  says: 
“The  ‘Best  Friend’  was  accepted  by  the 
company,  and  performed  with  entire  suc- 
cess until  the  next  summer,  without  a sin- 
gle day’s  interruption,  until  the  negro  who 
acted  as  fireman,  being  incommoded  by  the 
unpleasant  noise  of  the  steam  escaping 
through  the  safety-valve,  ventured  on  the 
experiment  of  coufining  it  by  pressing  the 
weight  of  his  body  on  the  lever-gauge  of 
the  safety-valve,  which  experiment  resulted 
in  the  explosion  of  the  boiler.” 

In  the  recent  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
on  exhibition  a locomotive,  named  the  “John 
Bull,”  which  was  built  in  1831  by  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England.  It  was  made  not  three  years  aft- 
er Stephenson  had  built  the  “ Rocket,”  the 
first  locomotive  ever  constructed.  The 
“ John  Bull”  was  ordered  by  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railway,  and  stood  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, to  which  it  had  not  only  worked 
its  way,  but  had  drawn  several  passenger- 
cars,  of  an  equally  venerable  antiquity  with 
itself,  upon  pieces  of  the  original  iron  rails, 
rolled  in  England  for  the  first  construction 
of  the  road. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try was  most  opportune  as  a practical  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments, which  had  for  years  been  so  hotly 
contested.  In  1796  Tennessee  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  and  the  same  year  Cougress 
authorized  the  survey  of  the  lands  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  their  offer  for  sale,  at  an  up- 
set price  of  two  dollars  an  acre,  with  a 
year’s  credit,  and  ten  per  cent,  discount  for 
cash.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787  slavery  was 
prohibited  within  this  Territory,  and  the 
next  year  the  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was 
made  at  Marietta,  at  the  month  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, the  place  being  named  in  honor 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  same  year  Fort 
Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  was 
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built,  and  a road,  constructed  by  Virginia, 
and  about  300  miles  long,  finished  from  Al- 
exandria to  the  Ohio,  ending  opposite  Ma- 
rietta. The  Ohio  Company,  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  had  been  made  before  the 
Revolution,  in  1787  bought  a tract  of 
5,000,000  acres,  extending  along  the  Ohio, 
from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Scioto,  for  two- 
thirds  of  a dollar  an  acre,  payable  in  install- 
ments and  in  certificates  of  the  public  debt. 
The  settlement  at  Marietta  was  made  under 
their  auspices.  A company,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutter,  wrho  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  provision  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  the  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory,  started  in  Decem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  and  travelling  by 
land,  reached  their  destination  the  next 
April.  Population  flowed  so  rapidly  into 
the  new  Territory  that,  in  1802,  the  people 
having  petitioned  for  the  right  to  organize 
a State  government  for  themselves,  permis- 
sion was  granted  them  for  a Convention  to 
be  held  at  Chilicothe,  in  November  of  this 
year,  for  this  purpose.  When  this  was  done, 
by  a mutual  agreement  the  settlers  in  the 
8tate  and  Congress  made  the  following  com- 
pact to  induce  further  emigration,  and  to 
obtain  the  needed  communication  with  the 
older  settled  portions  of  the  couutry:  by 
an  irrepealable  ordinance  lands  purchased 
from  the  United  States  were  exempt  for 
four  years  from  taxation,  and  Congress 
granted  one  township  in  each  section  for 
school  purposes,  and  agreed  to  give  five  per 
cent,  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  constniction  of  roads. 
This  fund  was  subsequently  divided — three 
per  cent,  to  be  .expended  upon  roads  within 
the  State,  and  two  per  cent,  for  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  East. 

From  this  date  the  question  of  internal 
improvements  began  to  assume  prominence 
in  our  politics;  and  the  Cumberland  Turn- 
pike, running  from  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
to  the  Ohio,  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress at  various  times  up  to  1836,  when  its 
control  was  abandoned  to  the  States.  This 
road  cost  for  its  construction  $6,670,000,  and 
is  now  merely  a highway,  a parallel  railroad 
route  having  deprived  it  of  the  importance 
it  once  held  when  it  was  known  as  the  “ na- 
tional road.”  It  was  in  vetoing  a bill  for 
the  “ preservation  and  repair”  of  this  road 
that  President  Monroe  examined  the  whole 
matter  of  internal  improvements  in  an  elab- 
orate paper.  There  were  then  two  parties 
upon  the  subject,  as  there  have  been  subse- 
quently upon  matters  of  similar  import; 
then,  as  now,  those  who  saw  insuperable 
objections  to  the  government  undertaking 
any  business  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
people  having  no  kind  of  objection  to  its 
transferring  the  performance  of  such  mat- 
ters to  private  parties,  and  aiding  them. 
Of  course,  with  the  chance  of  government 


undertaking  the  work  of  iuternal  improve- 
ments, there  were  abundant  projects  pre- 
sented to  Congress ; and  in  1810  propositions 
were  before  that  body  for  the  United  States 
to  aid  by  taking  half  the  stock  of  the  com- 
panies proposing  to  construct  canals  from 
Boston  to  Narragauset  Bay ; from  New  York 
to  the  Delaware ; from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Chesapeake;  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Albe- 
marle Souud;  from  New  York  to  Lakes 
Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie;  round  the 
Falls  of  Niagara ; from  the  Appomattox  to 
the  Roanoke ; from  the  Tennessee  to  the 
Tombigbee ; and  a series  of  turnpike-roads 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  which  were  to  form 
a grand,  continuous  mail-route. 

That  there  was  need  for  new  methods  of 
intercommunication,  the  increasing  popula- 
tion mado  every  day.  more  apparent.  In 
1784  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Erie  is  stated  to  have  been  $249 
a ton,  the  method  being  by  pack-horses 
principally,  which  were  driven  in  lines  of 
ten  or  twelve,  each  horse  being  tied  to  the 
tail  of  the  one  preceding,  so  that  the  traiu 
was  under  the  management  of  a single 
driver.  Each  horse  carried  a pack  weigh- 
ing about  200  pounds.  In  1789  the  first 
saw-mill  in  Ohio  was  built  by  the  New  En- 
gland Ohio  Company,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Marietta,  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Muskingum. 
The  crank  for  this  mill  was  made  iu  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  weighed  180 
pounds.  It  was  carried  by  pack-horses  over 
the  mountains  to  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
at  SimrePs  Ferry,  and  thence  shipped  by 
water  to  Marietta.  This  Bame  year  the  first 
wagon-load  of  goods  is  said  to  have  been 
transported,  by  the  southern  route,  through 
Virginia,  from  Hagerstown,  Mary  laud,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  whence,  by  the 
Monongahela,  water  communication  was 
had  with  the  Ohio  Rivet.  A train  of  four 
horses  could  take  a ton  from  Hagerstown 
and  return  iu  a little  less  than  a month,  the 
distance  being  140  miles,  at  a charge  of 
three  dollars  a hundred- weight,  or  sixty  dol- 
lars a ton. 

In  1808,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  made  a report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements.  In  this  he 
stated  that  a great  number  of  roads  had 
been  built  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
while  few  had  been  constructed  south  of 
the  Potomac.  The  roads  were  chiefly  turn- 
pikes, varying  in  cost  from  less  than  $1000 
a mile  to  $14,000.  The  toll  collected  paid 
an  interest  on  the  investment  varying  from 
less  than  three  per  cent,  to  eleven  per  cent. 
Since  1803  Connecticut  had  incorporated 
fifty  turnpike  companies.  New  York,  in 
less  than  seven  years,  had  incorporated  six- 
ty-seven turnpike  companies,  their  nominal 
capital  being  about  $5,000,000,  and  twenty- 
one  companies  with  a capital  of  $400,000 
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to  build  toll -bridges.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  $2,000,000  should  be  appropri- 
ated yearly  for  the  next  ten  years  in  im- 
proving the  means  of  intercommunication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  made  suggestions  for  certain  specific 
measures  of  this  nature. 

The  operations  on  the  lakes  during  the 
war  of  1812  called  attention  again  to  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  in  1818  the 
House  directed  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
of  the  Treasury  to  report  at  the  next  session 
a list  of  the  internal  improvements  in  prog- 
ress, and  plans  for  aiding  them  by  appro- 
priations. In  the  discussion  upon  this  mo- 
tion it  was  stated  that  the  expense  for  the 
transportation  of  each  barrel  of  flour  to  De- 
troit was  not  less  than  sixty  dollars,  while  for 
every  pound  of  ammunition  and  other  ma- 
terial it  was  not  less  than  fifty  cents.  The 
reports  were  placed  before  Congress  the 
next  year,  but  nothing  was  done  about 
them.  The  condition  of  the  Treasury  was 
not  such  as  justified  any  appropriations, 
and  the  advent  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, with  the  collapse  of  the  bank,  occu- 
pied public  attention,  and  directed  that  of 
Congress  from  matters  as  prosaic  as  the 
building  of  roads.  But  the  enterprising 
minds  of  the  country  were  still  busy  upon 
the  question  of  steam  transportation.  In 
1819,  May  24,  the  side-wheel  steamer  Savan- 
nah left  that  port  on  a voyage  to  Liver- 
pool, where  she  arrived  on  the  20th  of  June, 
having  exhausted  her  supply  of  coal  after 
twelve  days’  steaming.  Her  captain  was 
Moses  Rogers,  who  had  commanded  the 
Clermont  in  her  trip  up  the  Hudson  in  1807. 
John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  who  was  great- 
ly interested  in  the  whole  question  of  steam 
transportation,  and  had  in  1812  published  a 
book  entitled  Document a to  prove  the  Superior 
Advantages  of  Railways  and  Steam- Carriages 
over  Canal  Navigation}  and  had  proposed  to 
build  a railway  from  Albany,  New  York,  to 
Lake  Erie,  succeeded,  in  1823,  with  his  asso- 
ciates, in  obtaining  from  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  a charter  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a road  from  Philadelphia  to  Colum- 
bia, in  Lancaster  County,  a distance  of  a 
little  over  eighty  miles.  As  they  failed  to 
carry  out  their  contract,  in  1826  an  act  in- 
corporating the  Columbia,  Lancaster,  and 
Philadelphia  Railroad  Company  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  which  in  1828  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  road  by  the 
State,  and  it  was  completed  in  October, 
1834. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  it  was  re- 
ported that  there  were  nineteen  railroads 
either  completed  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  that  their 
aggregate  length  was  nearly  1400  miles. 
Though  Congress  afforded  no  material  aid 
to  this  new  era  of  internal  improvements — 
the  land-grant  system  not  having  been  yet 


invented — yet  this  same  year  it  exempted 
from  duty  the  iron  imported  for  railways 
and  inclined  planes,  and  actually  used  for 
their  construction.  In  1840  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  oi^  yearly  average  of  railrcf&d 
construction  was  about  500  miles.  In  1850 
this  average  had  increased  to  1500.  Iu  1860 
it  was  nearly  10,000,  and  in  1871  it  was  stated 
that  enterprises  requiring  an  expenditure 
of  $800,000,000,  and  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  20,000  miles  of  railroad,  were  in  act- 
ual process  of  accomplishment.  In  1872 
the  aggregate  capital  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  estimated  to  em- 
brace one-half  of  the  railroads  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  'was  stated  to  amount  to  the  sum 
of  $3,159,423,057,  their  gross  revenue  being 
$473,241,055. 

Thus  within  forty  years,  within  a little 
more  than  a generation,  this  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  had,  as  it  were,  been  cre- 
ated from  nothing.  Here  is  probably  twen? 
ty  times  more  wealth  than  was  obtained  by 
the  “ oonquistadores”  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca, when  all  Europe  was  made  wild  by  the 
stories  of  untold  gold  in  the  new-found 
world.  The  difference  in  the  methods  of 
its  acquisition  may  roughly  indicate  the 
progress  made  in  two  centuries  toward  the 
organization  of  labor.  The  Spanish  con- 
querors decimated  the  flourishing  countries 
they  obtained  possession  of  by  the  sword,  and 
making  slaves  of  the  natives,  actually  ex- 
terminated them  in  many  of  the  West  India 
Islands  by  their  enforced  labor  in  the  mines. 
The  advent  of  the  railroad  has  made  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  West  possible,  and 
raised  the  production  of  cereals  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  year  1872,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  to  the  enormous 
total  of  1,656,198,100  bushels. 

With  such  a rapid  growth  of  the  railroad 
era,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  ev- 
ery thing  connected  with  it  has  not  been 
conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner  pos- 
sible. People  learning  by  experience  are 
apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  when  an  entire 
nation  is  simultaneously  passing  through 
the  same  educational  process  of  culture,  it 
can  not  be  expected  to  reach  perfection  at 
the  first  attempt.  There  was  no  precedent 
by  which  the  railroad  should  be  governed, 
nor  which  the  people  could  consult  for  guid- 
ance in  dealing  with  it.  The  turnpike  and 
canal  were  as  incompetent  precedents  as  the 
games  of  children  would  be  for  the  serious 
business  of  their  after-life.  Aud  as  the  rail- 
road has  had  to  create  its  own  engineers, 
competent  to  deal  with  the  new  problems 
of  construction  it  has  introduced,  so  has  it 
had  to  originate  its  own  financial  measures ; 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  criticism  of  a 
larger  experience  might  justly  find  fault  with 
the  mistakes  of  both.  Were  the  problem 
to-day  presented  to  the  country,  with  the 
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knowledge  that  we  have  npon  railroad  mat- 
ters, to  furnish  anew  a system  of  railroad 
transportation  as  competent  for  our  indus- 
trial needs  as  that  we  now  have,  there  is 
no  doubt  an  arrangement  would  be  made 
very  different  from  any  now  existing.  The 
existing  system  was  not  constructed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  course  of  trade,  but 
for  totally  different  necessities.  At  the  same 
time,  but  for  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the 
trade  which  now  finds  itself  hampered  for 
want  of  facilities  would  never  have  existed. 
None  of  the  trunk-lines,  which  are  the  only 
reliance  for  bringing  to  the  Atlantic  ooast 
the  grain  crop  of  the  West,  were  designed 
for  this  work.  At  the  period  of  their  con- 
struction there  was  no  settled  West,  and  no 
grain  crop  to  transport.  They  were  built 
to  connect  other  points,  and  to  supply  other 
needs.  The  facts  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  Central  will  show  this  readily. 
This  line,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  con- 
sisted originally  of  various  smaller  roads, 
built  for  local  needs,  and  consolidated  in 
1853.  The  consolidation  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  following  roads : the  Albany 
and  Schenectady ; the  Schenectady  and  Troy ; 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady;  the  Syracuse 
and  Utica ; the  Rochester  and  Syracuse ; the 
Buffalo  and  Lockport ; the  Mohawk  Valley ; 
the  Syracuse  and  Utica,  direct ; the  Buffalo 
and  Rochester;  the  Rochester,  Lockport, 
and  Niagara  Falls.  The  simple  statement 
of  the  names  of  these  roads  shows  how  local 
and  fragmentary  was  the  early  growth  of 
the  railway.  There  was  no  conception  then 
' of  trunk-lines.  The  very  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  West,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood to-day,  was  as  vague,  almost,  as  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America,  when 
the  charters  of  the  colonies  were  described 
as  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South 
Sea,  or,  as  with  Connecticut,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  West,  and  the 
admission  of  California  as  a State  in  1860, 
made  the  need  of  a railroad  apparent,  and 
in  1853  Congress  passed  an  act  instituting  a 
survey  for  a railway  route  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific.  Supplementary  acts 
were  passed  in  1854,  and  the  report  of  the 
surveys  was  published  in  1855-61.  This  im- 
mense work  occupies  thirteen  volumes,  and 
is  a mine  of  information  of  all  kinds,  and  also 
a thrilling  narrative  of  the  heroism  of  engi- 
neering. 

On  July  1, 1862,  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  bill  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
the  same  day  issued  a call  for  300,000  men. 
We  were  in  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  and 
both  these  acts  were  snggestive  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  Union  crumbling  to 
pieces.  The  railroad  bill  was  signed  in  obe- 
dience to  the  generally  felt  necessity  for 
some  practical  organization  to  closer  join  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  call  was 


at  the  suggestion  of  a convention  of  eight- 
een Governors  of  the  loyal  States.  By  the 
terms  of  the  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  the 
whole  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Bay  of  Sacramento  was  to  be  completed  not 
later  than  July  1, 1876.  The  road  was,  how- 
ever, completed  and  the  last  tie,  of  polished 
laurel  wood  bound  with  silver  bands,  laid 
May  10, 1869,  and  fastened  with  a gold  Bpike 
furnished  by  California,  a silver  one  fur- 
nished by  Nevada,  and  ono  of  a mixture  of 
gold,  silver,  and  iron  furnished  by  Arizona. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  work  an  average  had 
been  built  of  four  miles  a day  for  weeks. 
The  ceremony  took  place  near  the  head  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  the  two  roads — 
the  Central  Pacific,  chartered  by  California, 
and  the  Union  Pacific,  starting  from  the 
Missouri — met.  It  was  the  culmination  of 
the  period  of  railroad  growth,  aud  hod  a 
practical  poetry  about  it  which  was  really 
grand.  By  an  arrangement,  the  wires  of  the 
telegraph  had  been  connected  with  the 
sledge  used  to  drive  the  last  spike,  and  the 
intelligence  that  the  continent  had  been 
spanned  by  the  railroad  was  known  at  the 
instant  of  its  accomplishment  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York. 

It  was  a triumph  of  the  new  over  the  old. 
The  era  of  the  local  character  of  the  rail- 
road was  ended,  and  most  probably  to  the 
same  date  we  may  ascribe  the  completion 
of  the  land-grant  policy  for  railroad  con- 
struction. The  inauguration  of  this  policy 
may  be  given  as  February  10, 1851,  when  the 
charter  of  the  Illinois  Central  was  issued. 
It  was  a new  system,  originated  by  the  rail- 
road, for  making  practical  use  of  unavail- 
able assets,  and  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
tried.  The  system,  however,  being  com- 
menced by  the  country,  increased  with  char- 
acteristic railway  speed.  In  1856  Congress 
made  grants  of  the  public  lands  for  the  aid 
of  railroads  to  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Al- 
ternate sections  of  the  public  lands  in  these 
States  were  granted  them  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  their  territory.  It 
was,  perhaps,  a better  method  for  settling 
the  disputed  question  of  national  aid  to  in- 
ternal improvements  than  that  which  was 
practiced  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Cumber- 
land Turnpike  and  similar  enterprises.  That 
it  was,  however,  a very  generous  use  of  the 
public  property  for  the  benefit  of  individu- 
als is  plainly  shown  by  the  promptness  with 
which  railway  enterprises  were  organized 
to  take  advantage  of  this  new  conception 
in  industrial  science.  To  the  Congress  of 
1869-70  railway  schemes  were  presented  ask- 
ing for  grants  of  the  public  lands  amounting 
to  over  two  hundred  millions  of  acres. 

The  material  record  of  the  railway  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  mean 
achievement.  It  has  met  and  overcome 
obstacles  of  distance  and  construction  in  a 
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way  which  justifies  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  equal  to  any  future  emergency  which 
can  arise.  Hampered  by  the  want  of  ready 
money  in  the  community  it  came  proposing 
to  aid,  it  has  devised  and  successfully  prac- 
ticed financial  methods  as  new  as  its  meth- 
ods of  transportation.  Towns  and  counties 
have  been  induced  to  bond  themselves  for 
its  aid.  The  capitalists  of  the  Old  World 
have  been  seduced  into  taking  their  bonds. 
Stockholders — frequently  there  were  none — 
and  tliope  who  supplied  the  funds  ou  con- 
struction bonds  have  seen  the  property  pass 
to  other  hands,  from  whom  fresh  levies  had 
been  made  with  mortgages  os  a security. 
The  attainment  of  our  railroad  system  has 
probably  been  as  financially  disastrous  to 
the  class  of  investors  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  first  cost,  as  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try itself  was  to  the  original  supporters  of 
the  colonics  settled  all  along  the  coast  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  especially  the 
proprietary  colonics.  The  incompetence  of 
the  methods  of  one  era  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  next  is  nowhere  seen  more 
plainly  than  in  the  development  of  finance. 
Though  it  has  been  claimed  that  “it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  forgotten  element  in  the 
account  (the  mero  amounts  of  money  actu- 
ally paid  into  construction,  and  since  wiped 
out  of  existence  by  insolvency  or  loss  of  in- 
terest) would  constitute  more  than  a set-off 
for  the  largest  amount  of  watered  stock  ever 
alleged  to  have  been  issued,”  yet  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  that  the  debtor  and  cred- 
itor accouuts  of  the  railroad  with  the  public 
can  be  kept  in  this  way  with  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  community.  For  the  com- 
munity, with  the  railroad  itself,  has  gone 
through  a process  of  education,  though  pos- 
sibly in  a different  direction. 

The  new  methods  of  the  railroad,  as  the 
railroad  itself,  have  been  brought  into  being 
by  the  persistent  activity  of  a small  body 
of  enterprising,  pushing,  driving  business 
men,  and  the  patient  public  has  been,  as  it 
always  is,  slow  to  thoroughly  comprehend 
and  become  familiar  with  its  new  ways. 
At  its  first  advent  the  railroad  was  hailed 
with  delight.  It  replaced  the  tedious  and 
slow  methods  of  the  stage-coach,  and  the 
generation  which,  within  its  own  personal 
experience,  compared  the  convenience  of 
travelling  by  rail  with  travelling  by  coach, 
was  constantly  impressed  with  the  greater 
advantages  of  the  rail.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  the  writer’s  fortune  to  travel 
frequently  on  a line  that  shall  be  nameless 
here,  with  a friend  some  thirty  years  older 
than  himself.  As  my  friend  had  frequently 
made  this  trip  in  the  stage-coach  days,  when 
it  had  taken  him  eight  days,  the  auuoyauces 
of  the  railroad  were  as  nothing  to  him.  He 
remembered  what  the  trip  used  to  be.  What 
long,  dusty,  and  tiresome  days  he  hod  pass- 
ed, jolting  up  hill  and  down,  cramped  up  in 


a confined  position,  suffering  from  heat  or 
cold,  more  or  less  subject  to  the  weather, 
and  rather  poorly  fed  at  somewhat  irregular 
hours  for  a whole  week.  Nor  was  it  the 
least  discomfort  that  his  nights  were  even 
more  dreadful  than  his  days.  Now  he  was 
making  the  same  trip  in  eight  hoars.  What 
if  his  seat  was  not  perfectly  comfortable  f 
He  could  get  up  and  walk  about.  What 
though  the  attendants  were  surly,  or  even 
rude ; that  they  cpuld  not  answer  a civil 
question  civilly,  or  that  they  were  even 
rough!  He  could  stand  it  eight  hours. 
Therefore,  when  I complained  of  these 
things — when  I was  indignant  at  their  neg- 
ligence of  the  comfort  of  their  passengers; 
at  the  dustiness  of  their  cars ; at  the  impos- 
sibility, when  some  delay  occurred,  of  find- 
ing any  one  to  give  a civil  answer  to  a 
question  concerning  the  reason  for  it,  and 
so  expressed  myself — he  took  me  to  task  for 
being  unreasonable.  Upon  this  point  we 
always  disagreed,  until  I said  to  him,  one 
day,  “The  reason  why  we  differ  concerning 
the  comfort  of  this  trip  is  because  we  be- 
long to  different  generations.  You  were 
born  to  the  stage-coach,  and  compare  the 
railroad  with  it ; I was  boru  to  the  railroad, 
and  compare  it  with  itself.” 

That  early  in  its  career  the  railroad  mani- 
fested the  spirit  in  its  relations  with  the 
public  which  to-day  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
content felt  with  its  management,  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  message 
to  Congress  by  President  Jackson  in  1835: 
“Particular  attention  is  solicited  to  that 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral which  relates  to  the  carriage  of  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  upon  railroads 
constructed  by  private  corporations  uuder 
the  authority  of  the  several  States.  The 
reliance  which  the  general  government  can 
place  on  those  roads  as  a means  of  carry- 
ing on  its  operations,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  obtained,  cau 
not  too  soon  be  considered  and  settled.  Al- 
ready does  the  spirit  of  monopoly  begin  to 
exhibit  its  natural  propensities  in  attempts 
to  exact  from  the  public,  for  services  which 
it  supposes  can  not  be  obtained  on  other 
terms,  the  most  extravagant  compensation. 
If  these  claims  be  persisted  in,  the  question 
may  arise  whether  a combination  of  citizens, 
acting  uuder  charters  of  incorporation  from 
the  States,  can,  by  a direct  refusal  or  the  de- 
mand of  an  exorbitant  price,  exclude  the 
United  States  from  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ed channels  of  communication  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  wheth- 
er the  United  States  can  not,  without  tran- 
scending their  constitutional  powers,  secure 
to  the  Post-office  Department  the  use  of 
those  roads  by  an  act  of  Congress  which 
shall  provide  within  itself  some  equitable 
mode  of  adjusting  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation.” How  far  in  their  relation  with  the 
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post-office  the  railroad  has  changed  in  these 
latter  days  oar  recent  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  fast  trains  for  the  delirery  of  the 
mails  will  show. 

In  their  relation  to  the  people  as  common 
carriers  we  have  evidence  in  the  testimony 
given  in  1873  before  the  Congressional  select 
committee  on  transportation  routes  to  the 
sea-board,  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Worcester,  “the 
secretary  of  the  Now  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Company,  and  acting 
treasurer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  Company,”  as  to  what 
considerations  affect  the  roads  in  their 
charge  for  freight.  This  gentleman  testi- 
fied: “Rates  never  have  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  what  the  capital  of  the  company 
is,  or  how  large  an  investment  they  may  de- 
sire to  pay  on.  The  only  question  is  what 
the  property  will  bear,  keeping  always  in 
view  the  future  development  of  business, 
and  the  elements  of  public  prosperity  in- 
volved in  such  development.”  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  feudal  baron  ever 
made  a terser  or  more  exact  statement  in 
justification  of  the  taxes  he  levied  upon  his 
serfs.  He  would  not  exterminate  them  with 
exactions,  for  this  would  stop  his  own  rev- 
enue^ the  happy  point  he  sought  to  reach 
was  just  what  they  could  pay,  and  live. 

The  remedy  with  the  railroad,  as  with  the 
feudal  baron,  lies  in  the  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  practical  comprehension  of  their 
position,  and  their  organization  for  attain- 
ing a better,  because  a juster,  system.  In 
educating  the  people  to  this  conception  the 
railroad  itself  has  been  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor. It  has  been  the  agent  teaching  order, 
punctuality,  and  business  promptness  to  the 
whole  country.  The  old  farm  methods  have 
all  been  superseded.  The  slow  and  leisure- 
ly way  of  putting  off  until  to-morrow  which 
formerly  prevailed  no  longer  will  suffice,  or 
is  still  found  only  on  the  outskirts,  where 
the  whistle  of  the  engine  is  not  heard,  or  the 
regular  arrival  of  the  train  does  not  compel 
the  shipper  of  his  produce  to  be  ready  at  a 
specified  hour.  Local  prices  no  longer  exist, 
but  are  all  regulated  by  reference  to  those 
of  the  cities,  quoted  in  the  daily  papers. 
Agricnltnre  has  been  infused  with  a spirit 
of  business,  and  the  farmer,  instead  of  look- 
ing to  his  farm  to  furnish  its  own  supply  of 
fertilizers  and  for  the  chief  consumption  of 
his  crop,  now  looks  to  the  distant  market 
for  both  purposes.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
small  interior  towns.  The  freight  of  the 
railroad  enters  as  a factor  in  every  exchange 
performed  all  over  the  country,  and  its  rise 
or  decrease  is  a subject  of  importance  to 
every  one.  The  railroad,  therefore,  should 
not  complain  if  the  people,  having  been  ed- 
ucated to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  im- 
portance of  accuracy  and  method  in  their 
business  relations  with  the  railroad,  should 
demand  of  the  railroad  the  exerciso  of  the 


same  qualities  in  its  relations  with  them. 
The  undefined  impression  so  general  among 
the  people  that  they  have  not  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  railroad  in  this  respect  is  the 
reason  of  their  discontent;  and  this  discon- 
tent has  taken  the  very  methodical  busi- 
ness method  of  using  the  means  at  its  com- 
mand to  find  out  whether  its  impression  is 
correct  or  not.  The  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject has  led  to  the  institution  of  boards  of 
railway  commissioners.  The  first  of  these 
was  established  in  Massachusetts  in  1869, 
and  since  then  most  of  the  New  England 
States  and  some  of  the  Western  ones  have 
followed  this  example. 

The  yearly  reports  issued  by  the  board 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  most  excellent 
aids  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  in 
arriving  at  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  railroad  question,  as  will  appear  from 
an  extract  or  two.  Speaking  of  railroad 
extension,  the  report  of  1875  says:  “The 
necessities  of  development  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  investment  of  fresh  capi- 
tal. Upon  the  capital  required  for  it  that 
development  should  pay  a fair  profit ; if  it 
could  not  do  so,  it  should  not  be  ventured 
upon ; but  the  community  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon,  as  it  now  is,  to  pay  in  that 
capital  itself  under  the  disguise  of  surplus 
earnings.  These  surplus  earnings  should  be 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Instead 
of  paying  interest  on  an  increased  railroad 
system  built  by  private  capital,  the  commu- 
nity is  itself  furnishing  the  capital  to  de- 
velop roads  which  are  the  property  of  the 
private  corporations.” 

If  a farmer  should  seek  to  raise  the  price 
of  his  crops  to  the  consumer  on  the  ground 
that  he  hod  purchased  fresh  teams  and  ma- 
chinery, and  the  consumer  should  pay  their 
cost  in  the  price  of  the  crop,  he  would  be 
laughed  at.  And  yet  this  is  just  what  the 
railroad  does.  Had  the  farmer  a monopoly 
for  the  supply  of  his  crop,  he  might  sncc&od 
in  forcing  the  consumers  to  pay  his  en- 
hanced price;  but  then  he  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  consumers  still  objected. 

In  their  report  for  1876,  the  Massachu- 
setts commissioners,  speaking  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  railroads  in  keeping  their 
accounts,  say : “ For  several  years  past  the 
commissioners  have,  in  each  of  their  reports, 
freely  criticised  the  methods  of  book-keeping 
in  use  by  the  various  railroad  corporations 
of  the  State,  and  the  character  of  the  re- 
turns made  from  them.  The  railroad  re- 
turns are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  essen- 
tially unreliable,  if  not  even  deceptive,  until 
a radical  reform  in  the  methods  of  railroad 
book-keeping  is  effected. ' The  cause  of  the 
difficulty  is  obvions.  It  dates  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  railroad  system,  when  it  was 
not  appreciated  what  that  system  ns  a 
whole,  or  the  several  members  of  it  indi- 
vidually, were  destined  to  become.  Rail- 
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roads  were  then  regarded  as  purely  private 
enterprises  managed  by  corporate  bodies,  in 
the  doings  and  business  affairs  of  which  the 
holders  of  the  company’s  stock  alone  were 
interested.  They  were  supposed  to  be  more 
analogous  to  turnpike  corporations  than  to 
any  thing  else,  and  enjoyed  much  the  B&rne 
exemption  from  public  supervision,  nominal 
returns  only  being  made  by  them.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  public  character  of  the 
functions  they  exercised  became  better  un- 
derstood, until,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1846, 
only  eleven  years  after  the  first  three  roads 
were  opened  in  Massachusetts,  the  corpora- 
tions were  called  upon  by  a general  law  for 
the  annual  statement  of  their  doings  and 
condition,  which  since  then  have  been  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  records  of  the  State. 
In  some  other  States  of  the  Union,  however, 
no  such  returns  have  ever  been  required, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies except  what  their  officials  see  fit  to 
make  public.  Neither  has  provision  ever 
been  made,  in  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere, 
to  secure  any  uniformity  in  the  books  and 
the  methods  of  keeping  them,  which  lie  be- 
hind the  returns.  A system  might,  indeed, 
be  prescribed  by  law,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been ; but  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  is 
left  practically  in  the  discretion  of  the  sever- 
al corporations.  Until  1873  the  Massachu- 
setts returns  seem  to  have  been  accepted  as 
they  were  sent  in,  and  accepted  for  what 
they  were  worth,  without  scrutiny  or  com- 
ment. It  is  consequently  almost  needless 
to  say  that  they  were  worth  very  little.” 

Before  examining  the  further  steps  taken 
in  Massachusetts  to  make  the  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  railway  accurate  and  reliable, 
we  will  quote  from  the  earlier  reports  a sen- 
tence or  two  in  which  this  matter  is  spoken 
of.  Though  to  some  persons  it  may  seem 
strange  that  the  reports  from  such  impor- 
tant public  bodies  as  the  railroads  are  should 
be  thus  characterized,  yet  the  strictures  are 
but  just;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how 
important  the  railway  interest  has  become, 
how  absolutely  the  entire  fortunes  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  are  dependent  upon  its 
proper  management  and  solvency,  while  in 
the  immense  majority  of  the  States  there  is 
no  more  control  exercised  over  them  than 
there  was  over  the  banks  during  the  era  of 
41  wild-cat”  banking,  the  need  of  such  strict- 
ures becomes  evident.  In  their  report  for 
1873  they  say : “ Until  a more  uniform  and 
systematic  method  of  keeping  accounts  can 
be  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  more  than 
approximate  the  results  of  the  working  of 
the  system,  and  neither  the  public  nor  the 
stockholders  can  obtain  any  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  several  corpo- 
rations.” In  that  for  1874  they  say:  “It 
would  not  be  profitable  to  multiply  exam- 
ples, but,  as  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tions, the  commissioners  feel  it  incumbent 


upon  them  to  warn  those  interested  in  rail- 
road investments  in  Massachusetts  that  the 
books  of  the  corporations  are,  in  many  cases, 
far  from  properly  kept.  It  may  be  that  the 
officers  concerned  are  exceptionally  honest, 
but  this  is  certainly  the  only  safeguard 
against  fraud  which  the  stockholders  pos- 
sess. If  the  banking  business  were  con- 
ducted with  the  same  looseness  in  accounts, 
defalcations  would  be  even  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now.” 

In  the  same  year,  speaking  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  board  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  say : “ As  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, the  board  possesses  no  power  of  en- 
forcing any  suggestions  it  may  make;  it 
can  only  state  its  conclusions,  which  carry 
such  weight  as  they  may  derive  from  the 
force  of  the  reasons  adduced  in  their  sup- 
port. When  the  board  was  originally  organ- 
ized, great  doubts  were  entertained  whether 
such  a method  of  procedure  would  prove 
effective,  or,  indeed,  of  any  real  value.  A 
larger  experience,  however,  rather  tends  to 
show  that,  in  the  peculiar  existing  condition 
of  the  relations  between  the  community  and 
the  corporations,  this  merely  recommend- 
atory power  is,  perhaps,  best  of  all  adapted 
to  accomplishing  many  results.  Theoretic- 
ally, a mere  power  to  hear,  suggest,  and  rec- 
ommend amounts  to  nothing;  practically, 
it  may  be  made  to  accomplish  a great  deal ; 
and  what  it  does  accomplish,  it  accomplishes 
in  the  best  way  and  with  the  least  degree 
of  antagonism.  To  exercise  an  arbitrary 
power  is  a very  easy  way  of  disposing  of 
difficulties;  but  such  a course  inevitably 
leads  to  bitter  controversies  and  to  much 
hard  feeling.  Discussion,  argument,  and 
suggestion  can,  perhaps,  in  the  end  be  made 
to  effect  as  much  with  far  less  friction. 
Certainly  the  present  commissioners  have 
no  disposition  to  ask  for  any  increase  of 
powers.” 

In  1875,  discussing  the  principle  upon 
which  our  railroad  system  is  based,  they 
say : “ That  principle  is,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  community  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
capital  required  to  build  its  railroads  than 
to  pay  in  that  capital  itself.  After  a road 
is  built  the  same  rule  should  apparently  ob- 
tain. The  entire  structure  and  equipment 
should  be  fully  kept  up  out  of  the  earnings 
set  aside  to  operating  expenses,  upon  a line 
of  demarkation  which  should  be  common 
to  all  corporations.  Whatever  balance  re- 
mained over,  after  all  operating  expenses 
are  thus  defrayed,  should  be  credited  to  the 
income  account ; it  is  the  property  of  the 
stockholder,  and  should  so  appear.  In  this 
balance  the  public,  in  Massachusetts  at  least, 
has  a definite  and  well-defined  interest  un- 
der the  original  contract  between  it  and 
the  corporation ; it  is,  in  fact,  after  a cer- 
tain point  in  the  amount  of  divideuds  has 
been  reached,  an  accretion  which  theoretic- 
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ally  belongs  to  the  public,  though  practical- 
ly they  neither  do  nor  can  get  any  advan- 
tage from  it ; or , under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  that  advantage  must  be  de- 
ferred to  that  very  remote  period  when  no 
further  occasion  for  railroad  development 
shall  be  felt.  Under  a more  logical  and  in- 
telligent system  of  public  accounts,  a course 
wholly  different  from  that  described  would 
be  pursued.  A rigid  and  uniform  method 
of  keeping  accounts  would  be  adopted,  and 
an  adherence  to  it  by  all  corporations  strict- 
ly enforced.  Out  of  the  earnings  all  oper- 
ating expenses  would  first  be  paid,  and  that 
on  a system  which  would  insure  a regular, 
though  not  excessive,  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  all  the  properties ; or,  at  least, 
every  reasonable  safeguard  should  be  main- 
tained against  depreciation.  This  done,  the 
entire  balance  should  be  credited  to  net  in- 
come, and  from  it  as  a fund,  should  it  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  dividends  should 
be  paid  to  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
the  original  contract  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public.  Any  surplus  remain- 
ing after  these  claims  were  satisfied  should 
be  applied,  neither  to  new  development  nor 
to  additional  construction,  but  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  all  indebtedness,  and  after 
that  to  a reduction  of  rates.  It  should  go 
toward  relieving  the  public  of  its  burdens.” 

In  the  report  for  1876,  returning  to  this 
subject,  they  say : “ The  returns  of  each  road 
are  arrived  at  from  a system  of  book-keep- 
ing peculiar  to  itself,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  arbitrary  rules,  which  in  different 
cases  may  or  may  not  be  the  same,  and  which 
in  the  case  of  corporations  at  all  embarrass- 
ed financially  are  almost  certain  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. Under  such  a system  it  is  in  no 
way  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fraud  or 
misstatement  in  order  to  give  to  a company’s 
affairs  a desired  aspect,  whether  favorable 
or  otherwise.  It  can  be  done  with  perfect 
certainty  and  yet  the  books  be  accurately 
kept,  and  the  results  truthfully  deduced 
from  them The  process  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple  A road  on  the  verge  of  ruin  may  be 

made  to  appear  in  a flourishing  condition ; 
and  side  by  side  with  it  a road  choked  with 
remunerative  business  may  be  represented 
as  daily  going  behindhand.  Yet  all  the 
while  each  return  will  be  accurately  drawn 
from  the  books,  and,  what  is  more,  the  offi- 
cials of  each  company  may  very  honestly 
consider  the  returns  made  by  them  are  the 
more  correct  in  principle.  Indeed,  discre- 
tion and  good  judgment  enter  so  largely  into 
railroad  accounting  that  it  has  been  in  no 
way  unusual  for  corporations  to  find  them- 
selves hopelessly  bankrupt  before  those  who 
managed  their  affairs  were  aware  that  they 
were  in  a position  of  dauger It  is  these  re- 
turns, however,  which  now  i>ractically  give 
to  the  stockholders  as  well  as  the  public 
all  the  insight  they  get  into  the  condition  of 


the  railroad  companies.  The  affairs  of  these 
corporations  are  so  complicated  and  vast, 
and  their  constituency  is  so  numerous  and 
scattered,  that  the  private  investigations 
once  possible  are  now  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  very  difficult  even  for  the  directors 
themselves  to  make  them ; impossible  for 
any  one  else.  Yet  railway  securities  are 
quoted  and  bought  and  sold  in  a way  which 
was  formerly  peculiar  to  government  bonds. 
The  returns  being,  then,  the  only  source  from 
which  information  as  to  the  value  of  these 
securities  is  to  be  had,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, of  little  value  in  the  hands  of  one  not 
accustomed  to  railroad  accounts ; while  one 
familiar  with  the  tests  to  be  applied  to  them 
can  make  them  produce  thoroughly  incon- 
sistent results.” 

Such  persistent  and  well-considered  criti- 
cism has  finally  produced  the  required  re- 
sult, and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1876,  conferred  upon  the  board  all  the 
power  deemed  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
gradually  reduce  the  railroad  returns  of 
the  State  to  an  intelligible  system.  At  a 
conference  called  by  the  Massachusetts  com- 
missioners, and  at  which  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connect- 
icut were  represented  by  commissioners,  and 
New  York  by  the  State  engineers  having 
charge  of  the  railroad  returns,  a system  of  re- 
turns prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  board, 
in  connection  with  a committee  appointed 
by  a meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the 
railroads,  vras  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Leg- 
islatures of  these  different  States,  accompa- 
nied with  a memorial,  the  following  extracts 
from  which  will  be  of  interest.  They  say : 

“ The  railroad  systems  of  the  States  repre- 
sented by  you  are  connected  with  peculiar 
closeness,  the  road  of  a single  corporation 
often  running  through  the  territory  of  sev- 
eral States.  Their  returns,  as  published,  in- 
clude over  11,000  miles  of  track,  operated  by 
more  than  150  corporations,  earning  over 
$100,000,000  of  annual  income,  and  represent- 
ed by  over  $800,000,000  of  securities,  of  which 
more  than  $300,000,000  is  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest-bearing debt. 

" The  accounts  of  these  corporations  are 
kept  on  no  uniform  system  and  under  no 
public  supervision ; while  the  returns  pub- 
lished by  the  different  States  neither  resem- 
ble each  other,  nor  can  they  be  relied  on  as 
correctly  representing  the  condition  of  the 
several  companies’  affairs.  Indeed,  the  re- 
turns now  required  in  the  several  States 
differ  so  much  that  in  certain  cases  corpora- 
tions have  to  answer  four  different  sets  Of 
questions  from  the  same  set  of  books. 

“ There  is  certainly  no  one  material  inter- 
est in  this  country  an  exact  and  correct 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  such  general  im- 
portance as  the  business  of  railroad  trans- 
portation and  the  affairs  of  corporations 
concerned  in  it.  Under  the  loose  system  of 
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making  returns  hitherto  and  now  in  use,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  this  knowledge ; and 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  until  the  different  States  unite  in  re- 
quiring that  all  railroads  make  their  returns 
at  a given  time  and  in  a uniform  manner. 

(<As  a result  of  careful  deliberation  and 
conference  with  representatives  of  leading 
railroads,  a form  of  return  and  rules  under 
which  accounts  are  in  future  to  be  kept  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  us,  a copy  of  which 
is  hereto  appeuded.  If  adopted  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  this  form  and  the  accompanying 
rules  will  compel  the  corporations  to  keep 
correct  and  detailed  accounts,  and  to  make 
uniform  returns,  at  one  fixed  time,  from 
them.  From  these  the  several  States  can 
cause  the  publication  of  such  facts,  be  they 
more  or  less,  as  in  each  case  may  be  thought 
sufficient,  the  original  returns  being,  neces- 
sarily, matter  of  record  only.  The  system 
under  which  the  returns  are  made  will  be 
none  the  less  uniform. 

“ In  Massachusetts  only  are  the  commis- 


sioners clothed  with  power  to  adopt  and  put 
in  operation  this  system  without  further 
legislative  action.  For  the  reasons  given, 
therefore,  we  unite  in  recommending  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  other  States  above  named 
the  early  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  make 
practicable  this  reform.  This  can  be  done 
either  through  the  direct  incorporation  of 
the  system  recommended  into  law,  in  place 
of  that  now  in  use,  or,  better  yet,  in  the 
manner  pursued  in  Massachusetts,  where 
State  officials  have  been  clothed  with  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  premises.” 

When  in  connection  with  this  action  it  is 
remembered  that  the  important  Congres- 
sional committee  upon  transportation  to 
the  sea-board,  in  their  report,  recommend 
the  establishment  of  % national  Bureau  o£ 
Commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  a new  era  is 
approaching  in  our  railroad  history — the 
era  of  order  and  method,  in  which  both  the 
railroad  and  the  publio  by  their  acts  will 
show  that  they  mutually  understand  and 
respect  each  other. 


dEMtnt’s  fnsq  Cjjnir. 


THE  learned  philosopher  of  clothes,  Teufels- 
drdckh,  remarks,  in  Sartor  Rezartus,  that  it 
is  permitted  to  men,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  wear  white  waistcoats ; and  in  the  early  days 
of  this  .republic  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I know 
not)  took  up  the  question  of  social 44  calling,”  and 
decided  that  the  wives  of  Senators  must  be  called 
upon  before  they  called.  There  was  solemn  dis- 
cussion, also,  concerning  the  44  style”  of  the  Pres- 
ident, whether  it  should  be  Highness,  and  Pro- 
tector of  our  Liberties,  or  some  other  resounding 
form;  and  when  Washington  received  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  lev6e,  he  stood  upon  a dais,  with 
the  worthy  but  somewhat  severe  dame  who  is 
now  known  at  temperance  tea  parties  as  44  Lady” 
Washington  by  his  side.  In  later  days  the  muse 
of  official  propriety  has  meditated  the  moving 
theme  of  diplomatic  attire,  and  Secretary  Marcy 
wrote  a circular  letter  prescribing  the  black  dress 
coat  of  the  American  gentleman  as  the  ceremonial 
costume  of  the  American  minister.  But  all  ques- 
tions of  etiquette  and  ceremony  are  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  us ; and  there  is  a good  deal 
of  anguish  in  Washington  in  certain  circles  when 
a Vice-President,  and  a Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
Senator,  and  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  meet 
in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner.  Who  shall 
go  out  first,  is  a question  that  rends  the  soul  bent 
upon  propriety.  A Senator  gave  a dinner,  and 
when  the  moment  arrived,  he  turned  to  the  senior 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  who  was  present, 
and  asked  him  to  hand  out  the  lady  of  the  house. 
“But  I see  the  Secretary  of  State,”  replied  the 
senior.  “ Xo  guest  in  my  house  takes  precedence 
of  the  senior  member  of  the  body  that  makes 
Secretaries  of  State,”  was  the  lofty  reply. 

These  are,  indeed,  high  matters,  and  they  man- 
age them  differently  in  England.  If  fine  man- 
ners are  naturally  associated  with  rank,  the  sup- 


position would  be  that  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
finer  the  manners.  It  would  then  follow  that 
the  guest  of  honor,  who  was  also  the  stranger, 
would  take  precedence  of  all  others.  It  is  there- 
fore bewildering  to  learn  that  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  recently  gave  a dinner  to  General  Grant, 
the  distinguished  guest  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  procession  to  the  dining-room.  We  are  but 
boors  in  etiquette;  yet  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  the  guest  of  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  close  the  march  to  dinner;  and  he 
would  have  preceded  not  as  prince,  but  as  guest; 
for  it  would  be  equally  true  of  untitled  Mr.  Bright 
or  Mr.  Gladstone  as  of  a prince.  Courtesy  is  a 
poor  thing  if  it  can  not  dispense,  upon  due  occa- 
sion, with  the  rigidity  of  ceremonial  forms.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  American  minister  in  England 
was  long  absorbed  in  the  task  of  arranging  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  invitations,  so  that  he  should  not  be 
apparently  insulted  by  being  treated  at  entertain- 
ments given  in  his  honor  with  less  consideration 
than  any  other  guest.  This  is  hardly  credible  to 
an  unsophisticated  American,  because  he  can  not 
comprehend  either  that  an  English  gentleman 
should  offer  or  an  American  gentleman  accept 
such  a situation.  The  rules  of  really  good  society, 
whether  titled  or  untitled,  are  every  where  the 
same  in  regard  to  certain  essential  points,  and  it 
is  a pity  if  they  are  violated  in  the  house  of  a 
prince.  To  invite  an  untitled  man  into  a titled 
company,  upon  an  occasion  of  pure  ceremony 
where  titles  determine  precedence,  is  to  invite 
him  to  go  behind.  If  a prince  gives  a dinner  in 
honor  of  an  untitled  guest,  he  is  bound  to  honor 
him  chiefly,  and  he  invites  the  company  merely 
to  help  him  render  the  honor.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  true  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a dinner 
especially  to  General  Grant,  and  permitted  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  to  precede  him  to 
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the  table,  General  Grant  should  quietly  have  left  but  a gentleman  returning  from  a long  residence 
the  house,  and  all  the  more  if,  as  is  constantly  in  Europe  just  before  Decoration-day  of  this  year 
said,  etiquette  and  forms  are  real  things  to  Eu-  said  of  the  throng  in  New  York  that  nothing 
ropean  society.  For  if  that  be  so,  the  signifi.  struck  him  so  much  as  its  self-re3traint  and  good 
cance  of  the  situation  was  that  an  American  humor.  There  was  plenty  of  jesting,  but  no  riot- 
without  a title,  however  illustrious,  however  hon-  ing,  no  disorder. 

ored  at  home,  and  the  especial  guest  of  the  occa-  “ I can  not  quit  Boston,”  says  Dr.  Buck- 

sion,  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  the  equal  of  titled  nill,  “ and  its  kindly  and  cultivated  folk,  who 
people.  Probably,  if  the  story  be  true,  General  made  my  visit  there  so  happy  and  interesting, 
Grant  was  not  troubled  ; but  if  English  gentle-  without  bidding  it  and  them  a word  of  affection- 
men  are  required  by  etiquette  to  acquiesce  in  so  ate  farewell.  They  love  the  old  country,  though 
flagrant  a discourtesy,  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied,  they  are  proud  of  having  taken  the  first  step  to 
The  general’s  reception  and  welcome  in  En-  break  away  from  it  I was  with  them  when  they 
gland,  however,  despite  such  discords,  was  ex-  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Lexington,  and  the 
traordinary  and  gratifying.  The  demonstration  remembrance  had  no  bitterness.  And  if  they 
was  so  unusual  and  universal  that  the  guest  was  are  proud  of  the  past,  they  may  well  be  so  of  the 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  offered  as  much  present,  for  on  that  day  I mixed  with  the  great 
to  his  country  as  to  himself,  and  to  himself  only  crowd  of  150,000  New  Englanders,  the  outpour- 
as  a representative.  Taine  says  that  there  is  a ing  of  the  city  and  the  gathering  of  the  country 
great  deal  of  the  old  Berserker  in  the  modern  into  the  villages  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and 
Briton,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  Viking  in  his  blood  1 Sought  for,  but  did  not  discover,  one  man  the 
which  makes  great  soldiers  so  dear  to  him.  The  worse  for  drink.  In  all  that  vast  crowd,  which 
very  circles  that  have  received  General  Grant  I may  even  fairly  call  a mob,  for  it  was  a most 
with  such  exuberant  honor  are  those  that  most  disorderly  assembly,  there  were  no  drunkards  nor 
deeply  disliked  and  derided  the  cause  in  which  roughs,  and  the  only  policemen  to  be  seen  were 
he  made  his  name  famous.  They  have,  perhaps,  a few  fat,  slouching  fellows  round  the  President, 
that  fine  honor  of  a brave  man  which  compels  who  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  mob  from 
him  to  salute,  and  with  sincere  respect,  the  other  stealing  his  train,  so  that  he  had  to  wait  for  an- 
brave  man  who  has  conquered  him.  It  is  a kind  other.  If  there  had  been  the  average  English 
of  exalted  self-esteem,  not  alien  to  John  Bull,  element  of  roughs  and  drunkards,  such  a crowd 
which  leads  him  to  feel  that  the  man  who  can  must  have  ended  in  a riot,  for  the  people  did  just 
overcome  him  is  indeed  worthy  of  all  honor.  what  they  chose,  without  interference.  They 
The  guest  bore  himself  throughout  with  a mod-  climbed  on  and  jumped  off  the  roofs  of  railway 
est  self-respect,  which  not  only  w on  the  admira-  trainsr  clambered  in  at  the  car  windows,  rode  on 
tion  of  his  hosts,  but  which  was  very  agreeable  the  cow-catchers,  surged  over  the  roads  and 
to  his  countrymen.  He  developed  also  a talent,  through  the  processions,  and  yet  all  in  good  tern- 
which  he  had  not  displayed  at  home,  of  felicitous  per,  and  stopping  short  of  any  positive  mischief, 
speech-making,  and  on  many  occasions  he  said  All  day  long  I saw  no  quarrel  or  fight,  heard  no 
exactly  the  right  thing  in  exactly  the  right  way.  angry  words  even  ; there  were  no  breaches  of 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  amid  the  acclamation  and  the  people’s  peace,  and  the  behavior  of  this  curi- 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene,  he  recalled  Galena  ous  crowd  was  to  me  the  strongest  revelation  of 
and  the  life  of  twenty  years  ago,  wondering,  what  sobriety,  culture,  and  self-respect  may  attain 
doubtless,  at  his  own  fortune.  His  English  hosts,  to  in  the  deepest  and  thickest  layers  of  the  popu- 
in  turn,  as  they  gazed  upon  him  and  upon  the  lation. 

stately  British  welcome,  must  have  mused  upon  44  As  for  Boston  itself,  I wish  we  could  steal  the 
the  conditions  of  a society  in  which  a man  who  beautiful  old  city  and  float  it  over  to  our  shores, 
seventeen  years  ago  was  wholly  unknown,  and  with  its  cow-path  streets;  with  its  schools,  where 
who  now,  without  any  advantage  whatever  ex-  every  child  is  compelled  to  receive  a good  educa- 
cept  his  own  character  and  capacity,  has  risen  to  tion,  whether  the  priest  likes  it  or  not ; with  its 
be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  the  world,  population  so  greedy  of  knowledge  that  they 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  has  been  work  the  free  libraries  as  eagerly  as  ours  would 
immensely  favored  by  fortune ; but  that  is  an  be  likely  to  work  free  gin  shops ; and,  above  all, 
element  in  every  noted  career.  It  is  part  of  that  with  its  rich  cornice  of  poets,  scholars,  and  phi- 
fortune  that,  going  to  England  just  at  the  time  losophers. . . .” 

when  England  was  very  anxious  to  be  friendly  

with  America,  he  was  saluted  as  the  especial  rep-  Those  who  are  inclined  to  a desponding  view 
resentative  of  his  country ; and  so  it  has  fallen  of  our  condition  may  profitably  observe  how  we 
to  him  to  serve  both  countries  in  being  the  occa-  are  regarded  by  intelligent  strangers,  who  natu- 
sion  of  so  lavish  a display  of  English  good  feeling,  rally  prefer  their  own  country  as  we  prefer  ours, 

but  who  are  more  able  to  see  us  impartially  than 

In  the  same  friendly  vein  as  the  feeling  with  we  are  to  see  ourselves.  We  are  apt  to  judge  our 
which  General  Grant  has  been  received  in  En-  own  country  as  a parent  judges  his  children,  see- 
gland  are  some  comments  of  an  English  scientific  ing  all  the  faults  and  unmindful  of  the  excellence, 
visitor  to  this  country  two  years  ago.  Dr.  John  forgetting  that  the  other  children  with  whom  he 
Charles  Bucknill,  who  is  both  F.R.S.  and  F.R.C.P.,  measures  them  are  seen  by  him  only  occasional- 
carae  to  sec  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  upon  ly,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  parade,  and  that  to 
which  topic  he  has  written  a report,  in  which  he  their  parents  his  own  children  seem  to  be  the 
speaks  incidentally  of  other  observations  made  paragons.  We  see  other  countries  at  a distance 
by  him.  Those  that  we  quote  are  peculiarly  in-  and  upon  good  behavior.  Wc  can  really  know 
teresting  as  a tribute  to  the  practical  power  of  them  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  which 
self-government  in  this  country.  They  are  based,  very  few  persons  enjoy.  It  is  seldom  that  a man 
indeed,  upon  his  experience  in  New  England ; can  know  another  country  as  Mr.  Wallace  knows 
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Russia,  and  yet  until  he  has  such  knowledge  he 
is,  according  to  his  temperament,  at  the  mercy  of 
his  ignorance.  If  he  be  sanguine,  other  coun- 
tries in  comparison  with  his  own  will  seem  to 
him  inferior ; if  he  be  despondent,  they  will  seem 
ideal  realms.  But  patriotism  is  like  friendship. 
The  finer  and  truer  it  is,  the  more  dissatisfied  it  is 
with  any  short-coming,  and  the  more  impatient  of 
any  thing  less  than  the  best.  It  is  both  too  gen- 
erous and  too  severe.  But  this,  at  least,  is  evi- 
dent, that  no  American  is  so  poor  a patriot  as  he 
who  constantly  panders  to  an  overweening  na- 
tional self-exaltation  by  perpetually  and  vehe- 
mently insisting  that  every  thing  American,  be- 
cause it  is  American,  is  superior  to  every  thing 
else.  The  highest  patriotism,  like  the  truest 
friendship,  rather  reproves  than  flatters. 

This  explains,  it  seems  to  us,  some  poems  that 
Mr.  Lowell  wrote  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
which  seriously  offended  some  sincere  Ameri- 
cans, who  thought  that  they  showed  him  recreant 
to  the  character  and  to  the  hope  of  his  country. 
To  us,  on  the  contrary,  their  very  indignant  ear- 
nestness was  the  evidence  of  the  deepest  love  and 
the  heartiest  faith.  They  were  satires,  indeed, 
and  satire,  like  caricature,  is  in  its  nature  extrav- 
agant and  unqualified.  Neither  of  them  can  dis- 
criminate. But  the  satire  of  Pope  upon  Addison 
and  that  of  Fielding  in  Parson  Adams  are  as 
different  as  love  and  hate;  and  in  Lowell’s  se- 
verest verses,  even  in 44  the  land  of  broken  prom- 
ise,” it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  high  heart- 
beat of  the  passionate  sorrow  that  springs  only 
from  love,  and  not  to  perceive  that  the  sting  is 
not  meant  to  poison,  but  to  stimulate ; not  to  slay, 
but  to  make  alive.  The  satire  of  Carlyle’s 44  Lat- 
ter Day  Pamphlets”  is  unsparing,  but  it  is  inex- 
pressibly mournful,  for  it  is  the  bitter  wail  of  love 
and  pride,  not  the  snarl  and  sneer  of  hate  and 
infidelity.  Those  who  reproach  Mr.  Lowell  for 
asserting  in  a satire  that  at  her  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition America  could  show  Europe  greater  ras- 
cality than  Europe  could  display,  do  him  a most 
grievous  wrong  if  they  do  not  see  that  his  purpose 
was  to  arouse  his  country  to  a wrath  and  a res- 
olution that  would  spurn  any  action  which  seem- 
ed to  favor  or  foster  undoubted  offenses.  The 
satire  was  an  appeal  to  the  national  conscience 
to  reject  ways  and  influences  that  were  totally 
unworthy  of  America  and  tended  to  degrade  her 
— 44ye8,”  exclaims  the  indignant  and  sorrowful 
bard,  in  a strain  of  natural  and  intelligible  excess, 
44  which  have  already  degraded  her  to  the  worst 
level  of  other  lands.”  Shall  it  be  replied  that 
this  is  to  say  that  America  is  responsible  for 
worse  things  than  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  or  the 
lettres  de  cachet  in  France,  or  the  rack  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  Smithfield  stake  in  England  ? But  that 
is  to  complain  that  Pegasus  flies  in  the  air  instead 
of  trotting  steadily  along  the  highway.  It  is  to 
reduce  poetry  to  the  .terms  of  a grocer’s  bill.  It 
is  to  forbid  that  enthusiasm  and  overstatement 
which  is  of  the  very  nature  of  passionate  verse. 
No  cynic,  no  skeptic,  could  have  reproached  in 
such  a strain.  A lawyer’s  clerk  might  convict 
upon  the  precise  letter  of  the  allegation ; but  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  good  sense  and  percep- 
tion, would  overrule  him  upon  the  highest  law 
of  literary  equity,  that  the  letter  killeth,  and  the 
spirit  alone  giveth  life. 

We  have  known  the  most  loyal  American  hearts 
hurt  by  these  verses,  and  ready  to  protest  that  the 
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poet  was  an  unworthy  American.  Do  they  recall 
the  44  Commemoration  Ode,”  the  ode  at  Concord, 
the  ode  under  the  Washington  elm,  and  will  they 
not  allow  to  a love  and  a patriotism  so  absolute 
and  inspiring  the  fiery  gust  of  wrath  at  the  too 
powerful  spirit  in  the  land  of  Washington  which 
dishonors  his  memory  and  that  of  the  older  and 
younger  soldiers  of  American  liberty?  This  is 
all  that  the  poet  has  done.  This  is  his  proud 
credential;  and  young  America  could  send  to 
old  Spain  no  truer  representative  of  the  highest 
American  hope  and  deepest  faith  than  he  who 
loves  his  native  land  so  wisely  and  so  well  that 
he  will  not  suffer  the  foreigner  to  be  first  in 
pointing  out  her  danger  and  her  fault. 


It  is  sometimes  whispered  that  the  fourth  es- 
tate of  the  realm,  the  newspaper,  is  not  slow  to 
celebrate  itself,  as  Mr.  Whitman  says,  although 
not  with  his  44  barbaric  yawp.”  And  it  has  such 
immense  advantages  over  any  opponent  that  con- 
tradiction of  its  claims  requires  great  pluck. 
The  esprit  du  corps  of  the  press  is  so  strong  that 
if  a man  defies  the  newspaper  or  speaks  lightly 
of  any  of  its  ministers,  as  Sydney  Smith  auda- 
ciously imagined  that  the  equator  might  be 
spoken  of,  the  editorial  fraternity  are  apt  to 
make  common  cause  and  overwhelm  the  rash 
skeptic  of  the  infallibility  of  the  press.  Its  surest 
correctives,  therefore,  are  to  be  expected  from 
within  its  own  fold.  Its  critics  and  censors 
must  be  of  its  own  household.  Let  strangers  be- 
ware. If  a company  of  Harvard  students  going 
to  Springfield,  let  us  merely  imagine,  to  row  a 
race  with  Yale,  find  themselves  annoyed  by  im- 
pertinent intruders  who  call  themselves  “re- 
porters,” or  44  correspondents,”  or  44  commission- 
ers” of  44  great  dailies,”  and  at  last  impatiently 
post  at  the  door  of  their  head-quarters  a placard 
announcing  44  reporters  and  loafers  not  wanted 
here,”  that  company  will  presently  learn  that 
they  are  intolerable  to  gods  and  columns.  Thun- 
dering broadsides  of  denunciation  will  open  upon 
them;  and  as  the  coast  of  some  great  country 
blazes  suddenly  at  midnight,  beacon  fire  answer- 
ing beacon  fire,  because  of  a boat  off  shore  sup- 
posed to  be  a smuggler,  so  newspaper  after  news- 
paper repeats,  until  the  land  reverberates  the 
contemptuous  assertion,  that  Harvard  graduates 
by  scores  humbly  beg  at  newspaper  doors  to  be 
received  as  reporters,  and  when  their  prayer  is 
heard,  make  the  most  wretched  reporters  of  all. 

The  assumption  of  this  prodigious  uproar  is 
that  the  students  were  in  the  case  imagined  the 
chief  offenders.  But  the  real  question  involved 
is  simply,  What  measures  may  properly  be  taken 
with  bores  ? Private  life  and  private  people,  in- 
cluding Harvard  students,  still  have  rights,  not- 
withstanding the  majesty  of  the  press,  and 
among  them  is  the  right  to  be  rid  of  bores,  wheth- 
er they  call  themselves  commissioners  of  great 
dailies  or  not.  It  is  always  barely  possible  that 
the  greater  the  daily,  the  greater  the  bore.  The 
discretion  of  deciding  what  and  how  much  of  his 
affairs  shall  be  communicated  to  the  public  al- 
ways rests  with  the  individual,  and  it  is  a gross 
invasion  of  his  rights  either  to  insist  upon  know- 
ing wrhat  he  does  not  wish  to  state, «or  to  ridicule 
and  denounce  him  for  declining  to  tell.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  men  should  always  say  no  polite* 
ly.  But  again  it  is  no  less  true  that  commission- 
ers should  be  as  courteous  as  other  people.  If  a 
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student,  for  instance,  declines  in  a gruff  and  in- 
sulting manner  to  mention  what  tooth-wash  he 
prefers,  let  not  the  commissioner  vituperate  and 
insult  in  return ; let  him  rather  regret  that  there 
should  be  bad  manners  in  the  world,  and  reflect 
what  produced  this  particular  exhibition  of  them. 
If  his  investigations  should  lead  to  the  astound- 
ing discovery  that  the  student’s  vehement  dis- 
courtesy was  occasioned  by  his  own  impertinence, 
the  general  result  to  mankind  might  be  very 
beneficial. 

In  the  purely  imaginary  case  of  Harvard  stu- 
dents at  Springfield  contemplating  a boat-race 
with  the  sons  of  Yale,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  persons  hanging  around  the  Harvard  head- 
quarters, rudely  handling  the  boats  and  the  oars, 
asking  all  kinds  of  foolish  questions,  and  alto- 
gether intrusive  and  annoying,  who  to  the  im- 
perative question  who  they  were  and  what  they 
wanted,  and  why  they  should  not  be  handed 
over  to  the  local  authorities,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
tramps  or  common  vagrants,  replied  in  every 
instance  that  they  were  commissioners  or  re- 
porters of  great  dailies.  The  students,  bent  upon 
their  business  and  exasperated  by  the  omnipres- 
ent vexation,  seeing  no  difference  between  these 
intruders  called  reporters  and  the  familiar  w loaf- 
er,” did  undoubtedly  objurgatively  declare  that 
reporters  and  loafers  were  not  wanted.  It  was 
done  in  heat,  and,  like  all  such  actions,  was  a mis- 
take, but  no  other  disembarrassment  seemed  so 
practicable  as  a comprehensive  proclamation  of 
warning  to  bores  of  every  pretense.  The  conse- 
quent declarations  that  Harvard  graduates  when 
they  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a chance  to  re- 
port made  execrable  reporters,  certainly  did  not 
tend  to  show  that  the  mistake  of  the  notice  was 
very  serious.  Of  course,  as  against  an  indignant 
press,  the  roused  guardian  of  our  liberties,  the 
boatmen  had  no  chance ; and  there  is  doubtless 
a firm  conviction  planted  in  remote  homesteads 
among  solitary  hills  that  the  net  result  of  the 
mental  training  of  Harvard  University  is  the  turn- 
ingout  of  a body  of  execrable  newspaper  reporters. 

The  hope  of  chastening  that  tone  of  the  press 
which,  in  a felicitous  phrase  of  the  London  Times 
in  regard  to  another  matter,  may  well  be  called 
“the  wild  justice  of  expectoration,”  lies  chiefly, 
we  said,  in  the  press  itself — among  the  more  rea- 
sonable and  self-respecting  of  its  reporters,  com- 
missioners, and  editors.  We — that  is  to  say,  this 
Magazine  and  this  Easy  Chair — are  of  the  fourth 
estate ; we,  too,  were  born  in  Arcady.  Its  honor 
is  therefore  in  our  degree  our  own,  and  we  do 
not  recognize  any  obligation  to  defend  bad  man- 
ners because  they  are  those  of  retainers  of  the 
press,  nor  to  vituperate  the  man  who,  upon  the 
spot,  peremptorily,  and  even  indignantly,  reproves 
those  bad  manners.  We  of  the  fourth  estate 
must  concede  that  there  are  many  peripatetic 
gentlemen  of  the  press  whose  conduct  belies 
the  name  of  gentlemen.  It  is  undeniable  that  to 
be  “ a newspaper  man”  is  not  immediately  to 
command  universal  confidence  and  respect,  and, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  to  repel  sharply  the  in- 
trusion of  bores  is  to  insult  a noble  profession  is 
folly.  But  if  this  be  the  instinct  of  that  esprit 
du  corps  of  which  we  spoke,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  feeling  or  the  practice  of  the  whole  craft. 
That  more  reasonable  and  self-respecting  body 
of  the  press  perceives  and  reproves  the  excesses 
committed  in  its  name. 
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There  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  outside  of 
the  city,  a press  association,  including  a very 
large  number  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  This  year  it  came  of  age,  hold- 
ing its  twenty-first  annual  convention  in  Albany. 
It  was  weloomed  to  the  capital  by  its  president, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal , 
in  a graceful  and  eloquent  address,  whose  high 
tribute  to  the  true  function  of  the  press  was  em- 
phasized by  the  character  and  career  of  the  man 
who  uttered  it  The  Mayor  of  the  city  officially 
welcomed  the  association,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor addressed  it,  and  the  Governor  received  it 
at  his  house.  The  annual  oration  was  delivered 
by  John  M.  Francis,  editor  of  the  Troy  Times , 
late  minister  to  Greece,  whose  intelligence,  tact, 
and  peculiar  ability  have  made  his  paper  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  press  in  the  State.  In  his 
discourse  he  stated,  forcibly  and  unhesitatingly, 
some  of  the  offenses  of  the  newspaper ; and  the 
spirit  from  which  they  spring  is  the  spirit  which 
underlies  the  impertinence  of  reporters  in  the 
case  we  have  imagined,  and  the  consequent  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  the  reporting  powers  of  Har- 
vard graduates.  The  words  of  Mr.  Francis  may 
be  profitably  pondered  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  judge  “ the  press”  as  a profession  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  indignantly  classed  with 
44  loafers 

44  We  enjoy  freedom  of  the  press;  but  that  freedom 
is  too  ofteu  perverted  to  the  base  uses  of  libelous  ac- 
cusation, gross  misrepresentation,  and  sensational  cal- 
umny. In  the  reckless  pursuit  of  news,  oftentimes, 
imagination  is  drawn  upon  for  facts;  idle  and  vicious 
gossip  is  retailed  as  veritable  intelligence;  words  they 
never  uttered  are  put  Into  the  mouths  of  men,  acts  they 
never  did  or  dreamed  of  doing  are  charged  upon  them : 
motives  the  vilest  which  they  never  entertained,  and 
which  never  entered  their  thoughts,  are  attributed  to 
them.  A great  deal  of  this  wicked  work  has  been  done 
by  the  press,  ofteu  under  a virtuous  profession  of  in- 
dependent or  heroic  journalism,  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
thoughtlessly,  and  from  a greedy  passion  to  get  news; 
if  there  Is  none  of  the  exciting  aud  sensational  sort  to 
be  had  that  is  real,  then  to  invent  the  article  and  set  it 
afloat  as  genuine— to  get  news,  or  what  shall  pass  for 
sensational  news,  at  all  hazard^  though  it  be  not  only 
false,  but  vile  and  infamous  in  its  statements  and  im- 
plications as  affecting  the  acta  and  character  of  hon- 
orable men.  I shall  not  mince  words  in  dealing  with 
this  evil.  In  the  name  of  a grievously  abused  profes- 
sion, of  public  morality,  personal  honor,  national  char- 
acter, and  all  that  constitutes  a decent  civilization,  It 
deserves  to  be  reprobated  as  a foul  and  wicked  wrong, 
and  repelled  and  crushed  out  as  an  unclean  thing,  with 
less  of  shame  to  blazon  Its  pollution  than  the  whited 
sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  It  bos  brought 
discredit,  if  not  odium,  upon  our  journalism ; it  repre- 
sents the  cowardly  and  stealthy  assassin  of  character 
rather  than  the  champion  of  justice  which  the  honor- 
able and  enlightened  press  should  typify.’1 

The  members  of  the  fourth  estate  who  act  in 
this  spirit  will  never  tempt  people  who  are  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  to  stigmatize  them  as 
44  loafers”  for  impertinent  meddling.  And  the 
reproof  of  the  oration  was  airily  echoed  and  hu- 
morously enforced  in  his  pungent  verses  by  Mr. 
William  H.  M4Elroy,  of  the  Evening  Journal , the 
poet  of  the  occasion.  The  moral  of  the  admira- 
ble exercises  of  the  association  may  be  summed 
up  in  a paraphrase  of  the  obnoxious  Springfield 
legend, 44  Reporters  who  are  loafers  not  wanted 
here.” 


Ths  Easy  Chair  made  some  comments  upon 
the  verdict  in  the  case  of  the  Ashtabula  disaster 
which  Beemed  to  a friend  who  had  ample  person- 
al knowledge  so  unjust  that  he  sent  a counter 
statement,  the  substance  of  which  we  published. 
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Another  gentleman,  “ a resident  of  Ashtabula,  a 
witness  of  the  disaster,  and  the  clerk  of  the  cor- 
oner’s jury  which  investigated  it,”  now  counters 
the  counter,  and  with  his  word  the  Easy  Chair 
must  bow  itself  out  of  the  discussion. 

Our  correspondent  admits  frankly  that  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  is  and  always  has  been  gen- 
erally well  managed,  that  its  officers  are  gentle- 
men, and  that  the  company  has  done  nobly  in 
the  settlements  for  damages ; but  he  denies  that 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  44  was  founded 
mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  discharged  employes 
of  the  road  who  were  dismissed  for  good  reason.” 
He  declares  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance, 
not  one  of  them  was  a discharged  employ^. 
Here,  however,  there  may  be  a misunderstanding 
as  to  terms.  The  word  employd  may  have  a 
significance  limited  to  the  lower  grades  of  em- 
ployment. We  understand,  however,  that  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  whose  evidence  we  cited,  had  been 
employed  in  some  capacity,  and  Mr.  Congdon 
also.  Our  correspondent  states  that  the  witnesses 
included  prominent  civil  engineers,  leading  offi- 
cers of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company,  prom- 
inent citizens,  passengers,  etc.,  and  that  the  in- 
vestigation began  on  the  30th  of  December,  1876, 
and  lasted  until  March  8,  1877,  and  tv  as  truly 
impartial.  41  Not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  was  ever  published  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers, and  the  little  that  wa3  published  was  merely 
a condensed  synopsis  prepared  by  young  and  to- 
tally inexperienced  reporters.”  Our  correspond- 
ent regrets  that  the  whole  was  not  published,  not 
only  to  justify  the  verdict,  but  to  furnish  valua- 
ble information  to  the  public. 

Of  course,  in  the  testimony  offered  upon  such 
an  occasion,  there  will  be  great  conflict  of  feel- 
ing and  of  many  kinds.  This  inquiry  involved 
theories  of  engineering  and  of  structure,  as  well 
as  all  the  small  and  bitter  jealousies  arising  from 
various  personal  relations.  But  for  the  public 
the  important  point  is  that  the  road  is  well  man- 
aged, that  its  officers  are  gentlemen,  and  that  it 
has  done  admirably  in  the  settlement  for  dam- 
ages ; and  upon  these  points  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  picturesque  village  of  Williarastown,  high 
up  on  the  hills  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  seat  of  Williams  College, 
is  to  have  its  natural  beauty  enhanced  by  the 
skill  of  a landscape  gardener,  and  to  become,  as 
an  enthusiastic  son  of  Williams  writes  to  the 
Boston  Transcript , 14  the  model  town  in  all  Amer- 
ica.” The  improvement  will  be  the  result  of  a 
gift  to  the  town  for  that  purpose  from  Mr.  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  also  a graduate ; and  the  writer  in  the 
Transcript,  although  in  this  instance  comment- 
ing upon  the  gift  of  a New  Yorker,  says,  what  is 
well  worth  attention,  that  44the  interest  in  the 
common  good,  the  municipal  concerns,  is  so  great 
that  in  Boston  it  is  hardly  considered  reputable 
to  make  a will  without  some  public  bequests.” 
Nothing  could  show  a higher  civilization  or  great- 
er promise  for  the  country.  And  it  is  not  true  of 
Boston  alone.  New  York  certainly  is  rich  in 
such  benefactors.  Cornell, V assar,  Cooper,  Astor, 
Lenox,  are  names  which  are  associated  with  the 
same  generous  public  spirit. 

But  in  lately  reading  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
one  of  the  tales  which  are  always  so  tender  and 


touching,  the  Easy  Chair  reflected  that  there  was 
a possible  direction  of  this  private  beneficence 
which  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  unheeded.  Very 
rich  men,  with  a natural  and  generous  feeling 
that  they  are  almoners  rather  than  owners,  have 
founded  libraries,  colleges,  schools,  museums,  but 
they  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  immense  field 
open  to  them  either  in  founding  or  in  supple- 
menting institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded.  The  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  instance,  is  a State 
foundation,  and  the  report  is  to  the  Legislature. 
It  is  conducted,  apparently,  with  economy  and 
care,  yet  the  simple  story  of  the  superintendent 
shows,  quite  without  such  intention,  how  great  a 
good  a little  money  could  do.  There  are  about 
fifty  or  sixty  pupils  at  the  school.  Their  text- 
books are,  of  course,  peculiarly  expensive.  44  Ev- 
ery model,  map,  type,  letter,  and  means  of  illus- 
tration used  in  the  school-room  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  and  studied ; it  is  to  be  touched,  rubbed,  or  laid 
hold  of,  and  handled.  We  have  pounds  of  hard 
metal  worn  down  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  by  the 
diligent  fingers  of  our  pupils.”  The  constant 
friction  finally  wears  out  the  plates,  and  however 
costly  they  may  be,  they  arc  indispensable  to  ef- 
ficient instruction.  But  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  pupils  have  required  so  much  of  the  special 
appropriations  that  very  little  could  be  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  new  educational  facilities. 
Those  sensitive  fingers  and  eager  minds  must 
wait  Yet  surely  there  are  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  do  good  who  would  gladly  make  them 
busy  again. 

Six  of  the  pupils,  also,  during  the  year,  have 
had  their  sight  restored,  or  so  improved  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  called  blind.  Yet  where  this 
priceless  result  was  due  to  direct  treatment,  it  was 
not  obtained  at  the  school,  but  elsewhere.  For 
the  institution  is  strictly  a school,  and  not  an  in- 
firmary. Care  of  every  kind,  indeed,  is  taken  to 
promote  the  conditions  under  which  restoration 
of  sight  may  be  possible,  but  no  oculist  has  ever 
been  paid,  nor  is  ocular  treatment  suffered  to  in- 
terfere with  the  work  of  the  school.  Yet  here, 
again,  the  experience  of  the  year  shows  that  with 
skillful  treatment  there  might  be  many  restora- 
tions. And  if  a man  could  turn  his  money  into 
sight  for  the  blind,  as  he  could  by  supplementing 
for  that  purpose  the  funds  of  the  school,  or  en- 
dowing, with  the  permission  of  the  State,  a depart- 
ment for  ocular  treatment,  ho  would  be  in  an 
especial  sense  the  steward  of  God’s  bounty  to  tho 
poor. 

As  in  every  school  for  the  blind,  particular  at- 
tention is  devoted  in  the  Tennessee  institution  to 
musical  instruction.  Blindness  secm9  to  quicken 
the  musical  sense ; and  the  superintendent  quotes 
a report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston 
thirty  years  ago,  which  states,  what  experience 
has  sinco  confirmed,  that  a practical  knowledge 
of  musio  furnishes  the  blind  their  best  opportu- 
nity of  support  Tho  superintendent  pleads  ear- 
nestly that  the  musical  department  bo  made  most 
efficient.  For  thirty  years  the  school  has  spent 
money,  and,  as  he  thinks,  wisely,  for  the  purpose, 
but  there  was  never  enough  to  furnish  such  a 
thorough  musical  education  as  would  secure  a 
livelihood  to  the  students  who  wished  to  try. 
Greater  expenditure  would  have  been  better  econ- 
omy, and  would  have  yielded  a tenfold  instead 
of  a twofold  return.  In  1844  Joseph  Campbell) 
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a blind  boy,  came  to  the  school,  and  in  seven 
years,  under  great  disadvantages,  he  was  fitted 
to  be  a tolerable  teacher  of  music.  He  knew  his 
own  deficiencies,  but  a thorough  teacher  in  the 
city  of  Nashville  was  interested  enough  in  him 
to  teach  him  almost  gratuitously.  Of  course  Jo- 
seph took  such  time  as  the  teacher  oould  give, 
and  often  he  had  his  lesson  at  midnight  or  after. 
As  he  became  more  accomplished,  he  went  to  the 
Wisconsin  institution  for  a better  salary,  thence 
to  the  New  England  institution,  with  a still  high- 
er salary,  and  at  last  to  Germany  to  complete  his 
musical  education.  During  all  this  time — twenty- 
six  years — he  was  most  faithful  in  his  study ; and 
in  18 VO,  having  spent  nearly  all  his  money,  he 
was  just  sailing  for  America  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  direction  of  the  new  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood, London,  and  there  he  successfully  remains. 

It  was  not  at  the  school  that  he  received  his 
thorough  musical  training.  But  if  such  youth 


as  he,  and  the  blind  in  whom  musical  taste  and 
talent  are  so  strong,  could  be  well  fitted  at  the 
school  to  be  teachers,  its  actual  value  to  the  State, 
as  enabling  the  beneficiaries  to  support  them- 
selves, would  be  greatly  increased.  As  the  sons 
of  Williams  and  of  all  the  other  colleges  medi- 
tate, when  they  return  to  the  annual  embrace  of 
their  alma  mater,  how  they  can  serve  the  public 
good,  among  the  many  wise  and  excellent  ways 
let  them  not  forget  the  relief  of  those  for  whom 
the  State  cares,  but  cares  inadequately.  Let  them 
think  of  those  anxious  fingers  wearing  away  the 
metal,  of  the  happy  eyes  to  which  sight  returns, 
of  the  patient  student  at  midnight  cheerfully  and 
successfully  battling  with  four  senses  against  the 
five  of  others,  and  the  tender  thought  will  open 
to  them  new  and  beneficent  ways  of  helping  oth- 
er men — ways  cheered  by  the  celestial  whisper, 
“ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me.” 


dJMtnr’s  1’itanj  lUrnit 


Art  Education  applied  to  Industry,  by  George 
Ward  Nichols  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  in  many 
respects  a very  attractive  volume.  It  contains 
over  a hundred  and  twenty  illustrations  of  various 
works  of  art,  from  Greek,  Roman,  and  Persian 
vases  down  to  the  Bryant  vase  and  the  Bennett 
candelabrum.  These  are  in  design  excellent  il- 
lustrations of  industrial  art  in  its  various  eras 
and  departments,  and  in  execution  exquisite  il- 
lustrations of  what  can  be  done  by  the  compar- 
atively modern  art  of  wood-engraving.  Thus  the 
book  fulfills  a function  similar  to  that  fulfilled  by 
a museum  of  antiques  and  art  specimens.  The 
object  of  the  author  has  been  rather  to  awaken 
popular  interest  in  an  important  subject  than  to 
afford  professional  instruction  to  artisans  and  art 
students.  While  his  volume  contains  a compre- 
hensive account  of  the  history  of  art  industries, 
and  the  more  recent  methods  taken  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  to  promote  art  education, 
technical  terms  are  avoided,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  After  some  preliminary  chap- 
ters on  the  necessity  of  art  education,  and  some 
account  of  the  industry  and  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  author  proceeds  to  recount  in  succes- 
sive chapters  what  has  been  done  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Belgium,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries in  art  education,  and  what  are  the  principles 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  actual  experiment. 
This  involves  an  account  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  of  London,  the  Union  Centrale  at  Paris, 
and  the  various  art  schools  of  Italy.  In  the  United 
States  something  has  been  done  by  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, in  New  York,  and  by  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. But  apparently  the  only  localities  where 
art  education  has  been  incorporated  into  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  and  has  been  pursued 
with  a definite  purpose  and  anything  like  adequate 
time,  are  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  though  some  beginning  has  been  made 
in  New  Y ork  and  other  States.  In  Massachusetts 
art  was  established  as  a branch  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  1870 ; Professor  Walter  Smith;  who  had 


been  art  master  in  England,  was  appointed  State 
director  of  art  education,  and  the  system  organ- 
ized by  him  is  now  in  successful  operation.  Mr. 
Nichols  is  more  radical  in  his  educational  philos- 
ophy than  perhaps  even  he  is  aware.  Our  systems 
of  education  are  derived  from  ancient  times,  when 
society  was  divided  into  educated  and  ignorant 
classes,  when  even  reading  and  writing  were  con- 
fined to  the  lawyers  and  clergy,  and  when  all 
schooling  was  a preparation  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Our  schools  have  all  been,  until  com- 
paratively recently,  tributary  to  a few  avocations ; 
they  have  fitted  men  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
ministers ; but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
they  have  unfitted  them  to  be  masons,  carpen- 
ters, cabinet-makers,  farmers — in  short,  to  fulfill 
the  ordinary  industrial  avocations  of  the  present 
age.  Our  common  schools  have  emptied  their 
graduates  into  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  and 
they  into  the  colleges,  while  we  have  had,  until 
very  recently,  no  institutions  whatever  to  take  up 
and  carry  on  the  education  of  boys  who  desired 
to  fit  themselves  for  other  walks  in  life  than  those 
for  which  the  college  prepares  them.  The  busi- 
ness college  is  a comparatively  modern  institution, 
and  the  agricultural  college  is  still  an  experiment. 
If  any  one  doubts  our  general  statement,  he  may 
find  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  significant  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  broadening  influences  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  while  there  are  824  col- 
leges and  universities,  there  are  less  than  seventy- 
five  schools  of  mining,  engineering,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  but  ten  schools  of  art,  in  this  country. 
There  are  more  schools  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  than  there  are  schools  organized  to  pre- 
pare men  for  all  of  the  various  mechanical  and 
industrial  pursuits.  Mr.  Nichols’s  philosophy,  if 
applied  to  education,  would  revolutionize  all  this. 
He  recommends  the  Belgium  system.  He  would 
make  drawing  a part  of  the  regular  curriculum 
in  all  our  common  schools.  For  this  purpose  he 
would  establish  an  evenly  graded  system  based 
upon  the  principles  of  geometry.  He  would  al- 
low from  two  to  three  hours  a week  for  this 
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study,  and  he  would  carry  it  on  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  advanced  student,  as  he  reached  the 
higher  grade,  would  find  the  foundation  laid  for 
special  studies  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
industrial  art — painting,  designing,  engraving, 
wood  or  metal  working,  or  architecture.  Thus 
our  system  of  education  would  proceed  by  diver- 
ging instead  of  by  converging  lines,  our  River  Nile 
would  spread  its  beneficent  waters  over  a broad 
delta,  our  common  schools  would  become  the  ed- 
ucator for  the  mechanic  arts  as  well  as  for  liter- 
ary and  professional  pursuits.  Not  only  to  the 
artist,  the  educator,  but  to  every  American  cit- 
izen interested  in  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
development  of  this  country,  this  book  is  one  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value. 

L.  Tyerman’s  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whit  (field 
(A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.)  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  standard  biography  of  that  remarkable  apos- 
tle of  the  great  Methodist  reformation.  It  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Wesley  by  the  same  author ; as  such  it  will  find 
its  place  in  all  libraries  of  religious  literature, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  students  of  relig- 
ious history.  But  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject did  not  require  treatment  so  elaborate  as 
that  required  in  the  case  of  John  Wesley’s  life. 
Wesley  was  an  organizer,  Whitefield  an  orator; 
the  life  of  Wesley  is  the  history  of  the  birth  and 
early  nurture  of  Methodism ; the  history  of 
Whitefield  is  simply  the  romantic  story  of  a re- 
markably successful  itinerant.  Mr.  Tycrman’s 
work  comprises  two  volumes,  which,  combined, 
contain  1200  pages.  This  requires  more  time 
than  the  ordinary  reader  can  well  afford  to  give 
to  the  story  of  such  a life.  It  is  told,  too,  with  a 
minutiae  of  detail  which  impairs  the  artistic  ef- 
fect of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Tyerman  has,  howev- 
er, written  with  careful  conscientiousness.  He 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  accumulation  of  ma- 
terials and  in  his  investigation  of  doubtful  ques- 
tions. He  writes  in  general  sympathy  with  White- 
field  and  the  movement  which  he  represented,  but 
criticises  with  candor  the  preacher’s  faults.  We 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  volume  with  the  con- 
viction that  Whitefield  was  very  human,  and  that 
there  was  more  excuse  for  the  bitterness  of  the 
opposition  he  was  compelled  to  encounter  than 
his  admirers  have  generally  supposed. 

The  discovery  of  a great  soul  is  grander  than 
the  discovery  of  a continent,  and  the  perusal  of 
the  story  of  Bernardino  Ochino , of  Siena  (Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers),  has  been  like  the  discovery 
of  a new  soul,  and  a truly  grand  one  to  us.  It 
suggests  the  existence  of  vast  unrevealed  wealth 
of  history  that  so  prominent  and  striking  a life 
should  have  so  thoroughly  passed  from  the  com- 
mon knowledge  even  of  students. 

Bom  in  1487,  Ochino’s  early  youth  was  passed 
in  the  then  rich,  gay,  and  influential  Tuscan  city 
of  Sena.  His  boyhood  was  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Savonarola,  and  whether  he  actually  heard 
the  great  Florentine  or  not,  he  shared  in  the  re- 
ligious seriousness  that  widely  affected  the  youth 
and  manhood  of  Italy  at  that  time.  He  early  en- 
tered a convent,  and  his  whole  history  was  that 
of  earnest  search  for  truth  and  godliness.  In  his 
zeal  he  left  the  order  which  he  first  entered,  after 
having  attained  the  position  of  “ General,”  for 
another,  the  Capuchins,  the  most  austere  of  re- 
ligious bodies,  which  he  entered  as  a simple  friar, 
but  of  which  he  finally  rose  to  be  chief.  He  was 


known  throughout  Italy  as  a preacher.  Multitudes 
flocked  to  hear  him.  Cities  strove  with  each  other 
to  secure  him.  He  was  a man  of  influence  among 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Yet  in  all  his  suc- 
cess he  seems  to  have  preserved  in  a remarkable 
degree  spiritual  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
character.  In  the  mean  while  a revolution  was 
going  forward  in  his  inward  life,  silently  and 
gradually,  undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  words  of 
the  German  reformer  (though  no  immediate  con- 
nection is  traced  in  this  work),  but  largely  by  force 
of  his  own  spiritual  growth.  He  was  apparently 
one  of  the  nobler  minds  that  were  independently 
affected  by  the  wonderful  movement  that,  begin- 
ning feebly  in  different  localities,  culminated  in 
the  transformation  of  thought  and  life  through- 
out Christendom.  It  was  long  before  he  openly 
broke  with  the  Roman  Church.  His  preaching, 
which  seems  always  to  have  been  evangelical  and 
practical,  became  deeper  in  spirit  and  bolder  in 
tone,  while  a great  struggle  was  going  on  within 
as  truth  after  truth  dawned  upon  him.  At  last 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  his  destruction  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  his  enemies,  as  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  newly  established  Inquisition.  Aft- 
er some  hesitation  he  fled  to  Geneva.  He  was 
then  more  than  fifty  years  old.  Until  he  was 
nearly  eighty  he  labored  incessantly  in  writing 
and  preaching  in  Switzerland,  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many. But  his  troubles  were  not  ended.  In 
some  of  his  published  writings  he  expressed  opin- 
ions which  were  obnoxious  to  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  the  city  where  he  ministered,  and  more 
than  once  be  was  compelled  to  leave  a post  of 
honor  and  usefulness  and  seek  a home  elsewhere. 
When  seventy-seven  years  of  age  he  was  driven 
from  Zurich  because  of  the  teachings,  or  supposed 
teachings,  in  some  of  his  books,  and  sought  a ref- 
uge in  Poland.  By  the  intrigues  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics he  was  forced  to  leave  Poland,  and  he  died 
on  his  way,  alone,  the  plague  having  shortly  be- 
fore carried  off  three  of  his  children — a most  pa- 
thetic ending  of  a life  marked  by  many  singular 
beauties. 

The  book  contains  numerous  quotations  from 
Ochino’s  writings.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a history  of 
thought  than  of  a life ; and  its  value  will  be  chief- 
ly for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  following  the  Reformation.  It  is 
evidently  a work  of  painstaking  scholarship,  and 
presents  a valuable  and  interesting  picture  of  re- 
ligious life  and  thought  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  a small  book  of  a little  over  three 
hundred  pages,  from  the  German  of  0.  Secman, 
and  accompanied  with  sixty -four  illustrations. 
It  is  a comprehensive  yet  compact  work,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  prepared.  It  is  intended  to  give  a 
clear  and  correct  outline  in  a simple  form  of  the 
ancient  mythology,  the  more  expansive  works  be- 
ing considered  too  voluminous  for  use  as  class- 
books.  It  is  also  well  calculated  to  be  a valuable 
aid  to  the  young  student  of  art  and  literature  who 
lacks  a classical  education,  since  a correct  idea  of 
mythology  is  indispensable  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
study ; for  in  all  the  branches  of  art  and  litera- 
ture the  ancient  legends  and  myths  crop  out  in 
many  forms. 

Ordinarily  sundry  essays  which  have  found 
their  place  in  reviews  and  magazines  are  more 
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likely  to  be  entombed  than  revivified  by  pub- 
lication in  a book  form,  but  we  should  certain- 
ly hope  for  some  better  result  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Woolset  Bacon’s  Church  Paper s 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  To  the  general  reader 
the  four  essays  on  contemporary  ecclesiastical 
history  will  have  a special  value,  for  there  is  no 
one  in  this  country  who  has  made  a more  thor- 
ough study  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  movements 
in  Europe  during  the  past  ten  years,  no  one,  per- 
haps, who  has  had  better  opportunities  for  study- 
ing them,  and  no  one  who  has  more  natural  apti- 
tude to  comprehend  their  real  significance  and 
tendency. 

The  Scripture  Club  of  Valley  Rest,  by  John 
Habberton  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  A number 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Second  Church  of  Valley  Rest  combine  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  They  have  but  one  article 
in  their  constitution,  and  this  provides  for  abso- 
lute freedom  of  opinion  and  expression.  A very 
heterogeneous  set  of  thinkers  and  talkers  come 
together  on  this  basis,  and  every  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed, from  the  most  orthodox  to  the  most  un- 
believing. Only  a small  fragment  of  its  history 
is  recorded  in  this  book ; only  three  or  four  of  the 
verses  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  discussed. 
Mr.  Habberton  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  con- 
cealing his  own  personality,  and  in  representing, 
with  uncommon  vigor, views  the  most  contradictory. 
The  book  is  intellectually  rather  than  spiritually 
stimulating.  It  will  certainly  incite  the  reader  to 
an  independent  study  of  the  Bible ; it  will  give 
him  Borne  new  and  quite  striking  thoughts  on  the 
verses  discussed ; but  it  will  probably  leave  him 
in  a state  of  mental  confusion,  and  will  hardly 
induce  him  to  move  for  the  formation  of  a club 
similar  in  organization  to  the  Scripture  Club  of 
Valley  Rest. 

Ruling  Idea $ in  Early  Ages,  and  their  Relation 
to  Old  Testament  Faith,  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D. 
(El  P.  Dutton  and  Co.),  is  a book  that  ought  to  be, 
and  we  think  will  be,  welcomed  by  many  Bible 
students.  Beyond  all  question  modem  skepticism, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  moral  value  of  the  Bible, 
finds  its  chief  difficulties  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
not  in  its  science  nor  its  chronology,  not  in  the 
accuracy  of  its  historic  details,  but  in  its  moral 
representations.  The  Christian  father  can  not 
think  that  any  evidence  whatever  would  justify 
him  in  believing  that  God  had  commanded  him 
to  kill  his  own  son,  and  he  passes  hurriedly,  and 
with  a protest  not  always  silent  nor  timid,  over 
the  narrative  of  Abraham’s  attempted  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  modem  philanthropist  believes  that 
war  is  a relic  of  barbarism,  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  teachings,  and  to  be  resorted  to, 
if  at  all,  only  under  the  most  dire  necessity.  He 
labors  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  inevitable  war 
by  careful  provisions  for  the  protection  of  pris- 
oners, and  for  their  exchange  and  return  to  their 
homes.  He  does  not  think  that  any  evidence 
whatever  would  justify  him  in  believing  that  God 
commanded  a modern  army  to  exterminate  the 
people  of  a territory — men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
dren ; and  he  turns  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  a sigh  of  real  re- 
lief, as  one  who  comes  out  of  a tempest  into  the 
clear  shining  after  rain.  It  is  with  these  and 
kindred  difficulties  that  Dr.  Mozley  deals  in  these 
lectures,  originally  delivered  to  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  those  who  do  not  ac- 


cept his  interpretation,  or  do  not  find  in  it  a solv- 
ent to  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  will  recognize 
the  candor  and  the  breadth  of  his  treatment  The 
key  which  he  offers  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  his 
work.  The  ruling  id  eas  of  the  early  a ges  were  very 
different  from  those  which  now  govern  men.  It  is 
true  that  no  modem  father  can  think  any  evidence 
of  Divine  command  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
taking  the  life  of  his  own  son.  But  in  Abraham’s 
age  the  children  were  the  property  of  their  fa- 
ther; human  life  possessed  no  such  sacredness 
as  it  now  possesses ; evidence  might  then  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  a father  that  God  required  of 
him  the  life  of  his  son.  It  is  true  that  no  evi- 
dence would  convince  a modem  military  com- 
mander that  God  required  the  extermination  of 
helpless  women  and  children ; but  in  the  age  of 
Joshua  there  was  no  such  sense  of  individuality 
as  now,  and  evidence  might  convince  then  that 
God  required  the  extermination  of  a nation  by 
the  sword.  And  the  actual  extermination  is  no 
more  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  goodness  than 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day  produced  by 
famine,  pestilence,  or  a gradual  wasting  away. 
Dr.  Mozley  writes  rather  as  a student  of  religious 
problems  than  as  an  advocate  of  religious  doc- 
trines. 

James  Baker,  M.A.,  attempts,  in  Turkey  (Hen- 
ry Holt  and  Co.),  to  do  for  that  country  what  Mr. 
Wallace  has  so  admirably  done  for  Russia  in  his 
analogous  but  dissimilar  book.  Mr.  Baker  tells 
us  that  he  has  travelled  more  than  a thousand 
miles  through  Turkey  in  Europe,  besides  many 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast,  In  boat  and 
steamer,  and  has  resided  in  the  country,  off  and 
on,  for  three  years.  He  has  thus  had  certainly 
more  than  usual  facilities  for  acquainting  himself 
with  the  nature  of  the  land  and  its  people.  His 
book,  which  is  a volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  contains  a great  deal  of  useful,  though  not 
well-digested,  information.  His  order  is  neither 
chronological  nor  philosophical.  He  seems  to 
have  been  uncertain  whether  he  was  writing  a 
book  of  history,  a book  of  travels  and  adventure, 
or  a book  of  political  observation.  He  fails  to 
make  his  narrative  of  adventure  subservient  to 
his  larger  object,  and  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  in- 
troduce us.  He  has  made  some  study  in  books 
of  the  political  statistics  and  the  past  history  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  has  not  been  thorough, 
nor  has  he  the  art  of  sifting  and  correlating  his 
information.  The  most  interesting  and  the  most 
valuable  chapters  in  his  book  are  those  which 
describe  his  own  adventure  and  his  own  observa- 
tion. He  draws  somewhat  wild  conclusions  from 
narrow  generalizations:  as  the  general  kindness 
and  consideration  of  the  pashas,  from  his  visit  to 
a single  one  of  them ; or  his  verdict  that  the  Turk- 
ish officials  are  anxious  for  the  settlement  of 
Englishmen  among  them,  from  the  assurances  of 
the  few  whom  he  has  chanced  to  meet  On  the 
whole,  we  must  say  of  this  work  that  it  contains 
not  a little  valuable  information  respecting  Tur- 
key, though  it  still  leaves  to  be  written  a work 
which  shall  be  to  the  Turkish  Empire  what  the 
work  of  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  is  to  the  Empire 
of  Russia. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  valuable 
magazines  of  Its  kind  in  the  country  is  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  which 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  of 
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that  name  in  Boston,  and  is  now  in  its  thirtieth 
year.  It  is  an  admirable  repository  of  those 
family  facts  and  details  which  are  always  inter- 
esting and  useful,  and  an  agreeable  miscellany  of 
all  kinds  of  historical  and  antiquarian  informa- 
tion. It  has  active  assistance  from  historical  and 
family  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
is  a most  comely  and  instructive  quarterly  visitor, 
in  whom  entire  confidence  may  be  placed. 

An  English  Commentary  on  the  Rhesus , Medea , 
HippolytuSj  Alce&tis,  Heradidce,  Supplices , and 
Troades  of  Euripides , by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  1877.)  These  notes  on 
Euripides  are  marked  by  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  doctor’s  former  commentaries.  They  give 
the  student  just  what  he  wants ; they  do  not  re- 
fer him  to  this  work  for  one  piece  of  informa- 
tion, and  to  that  work  for  another.  Dr.  Anthon 
knew  too  well  that  such  references,  whether  to 
dictionaries  of  antiquities,  or  to  grammars,  or  to 
geographies,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  never 
made,  even  when,  as  is  not  often  the  case,  the 
books  referred  to  are  accessible  to  the  student 
In  this  volume  one  excellent  and  most  useful 
feature  is  the  careful  and  thorough  analysis  of 


the  plot  of  each  play,  so  different  to  the  meagre 
virofkoig  of  the  ordinary  texts.  A brief  summary 
of  each  part  of  the  dialogue  and  of  each  chorus 
is  given,  so  that  the  connection  of  the  parts  into 
a whole  can  be  clearly  seen.  Nothing  is  so  nec- 
essary to  the  understanding  of  any  dramatic  piece 
as  a clear  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  fancies  on 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  plot  constructed  thereon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rhesus , which  we 
think  undoubtedly  spurious,  the  selection  of  plays 
is  a good  one,  and  imparts  to  the  student  a per- 
fect idea  of  the  pathos,  the  passion,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the 44  most  tragic”  of  the  Greek  dramatists, 
and  the  most  vilified  of  Greek  moralists. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  the  scanning  of  each  play.  The  notes  proper 
exhibit  all  the  excellences  of  Dr.  Anthon’s  pre- 
vious editions ; the  latest  editors,  down  to  Paley 
(one  of  the  most  original),  have  been  laid  under 
contribution;  the  numerous  mythological  allu- 
sions are  briefly  explained,  and  every  thing  done 
to  render  44  Anthon’s  Euripides”  a fit  successor 
of  the  long  line  of  scholarly  productions  with 
which  that  name  is  identified.  44  Still  in  his 
ashes  live  his  wonted  fires.” 
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Astronomy . — George  W.  Hill,  of  the  American 
Ephetneri8f  has  recently  printed  (privately)  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  that  part  of  the  motion  of 
the  lunar  perigee  which  is  a function  of  the  mean 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  From  this  work 
we  learn  that  its  author  is  also  engaged  in  other 
researches  in  the  lunar  theory,  which  are  shortly 
to  be  published. 

Deichmuller,  of  Bonn,  has  published  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances  of  the  transit  of 
Yenus  in  1882 ; it  has  been  compared  with  an 
unpublished  discussion  by  Peter,  of  Leipsic. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  just 
published  Vol.  I.  of  its  Biographical  Memoirs,  in 
which  the  eloges  pronounced  at  various  times  be- 
fore the  Academy  are  collected.  Among  these 
are  several  which  are  of  great  value  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  astronomy  in  America. 
In  some  of  these  are  to  be  found  materials,  no- 
where else  available,  for  a comprehensive  view  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  progress  of  this  science  in 
the  United  States.  Below  is  given  a list  of  the 
biographies  of  astronomers,  with  the  authors : 
eloge  of  J.  S.  Hubbard,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould ; eloge 
of  James  S.  Gilliss,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  ; eloge  of 
Alexander  D.  Bache,  by  Professor  J.  Henry ; eloge 
of  William  Chauvenet,  by  Professor  J.  H.  C.  Cof- 
fin ; eloge  of  Joseph  Winlock,  by  Professor  J. 
Lovering. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Astronomer  Royal 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  has  just  been  received 
in  America,  and  is,  as  always,  a record  of  great 
interest  to  the  astronomer.  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  new  nine-year  catalogue  is  well  under 
way,  and  that  Sir  George  Airy  will  publish  his 
numerical  lunar  theory  as  an  appendix  to  the 
Greenwich  volume.  Other  matters  of  importance 
have  been  already  referred  to  in  this  column. 

Pogson,  of  Madras,  has  about  29,000  unpublish- 
ed meridian  observations  of  about  3000  southern 


stars,  from  which  a catalogue  is  to  be  compiled 
and  published.  He  is  also  making  a complete 
atlas  of  telescopic  variable  stars  in  136  maps, 
containing  the  approximate  positions  of  over 
40,000  stars. 

Schiaparelli  has  published,  in  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten , No.  2133,  a long  series  of  observa- 
tions of  important  double- stars. 

Flammarion,  of  Paris,  has  in  the  press  a work 
on  binary  stars,  etc.,  in  which  all  observations 
are  given  for  each  star,  and  a discussion  of  their 
orbits,  etc.,  follows. 

The  Astronomische  Naehrichten  also  contains 
an  account  by  Galle  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 

Lord  Rosse  is  preparing  for  publication  all  the 
observations  of  nebulse  made  at  Birr  Castle  with 
his  six  and  three  feet  mirrors  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Those  drawings  which  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
will  not  be  republished.  The  whole  will  proba- 
bly be  divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  each  com- 
prising 6 h.  or  8 h.  of  right  ascension.  The  edit- 
ing is  done  by  Dr.  Dreyer,  Lord  Rosse’s  assistant, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  published  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  It  is  expected  to  be  soon  in  the 
hands  of  astronomers. 

Dr.  Sunflell,  of  Helsingfors,  describes,  in  the 
Astronomische  Naehrichten , a remarkable  meteor 
observed  on  April  29.  Its  head  had  an  apparent 
diameter  of  about  half  a degree,  and  the  tail  left 
behind  remained  visible  for  two  hours  near  the 
northern  horizon.  The  duration  of  visibility  of 
the  meteor  was  three  to  four  seconds. 

Professor  Pritchett,  of  Glasgow,  Missouri,  con- 
tributes to  the  same  journal  a series  of  observed 
conjunctions  of  Saturn’s  satellites  on  thirtv  nights 
in  1876-77. 

Grubb,  of  Dublin,  has  just  completed  two  &}- 
inch  equatorials  for  Berlin  and  Dresden,  in  which 
he  has  incorporated  his  latest  improvements  with 
regard  to  illumination  of  field,  wires,  etc.  One 
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reading  microscope  suffices  to  read  both  declina- 
tion and  right  ascension  circles. 

The  recent  invention  of  Barr&ud  and  Lund,  of 
London,  for  controlling  a clock  by  automatic  or 
, other  signals  is  described  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  Telegraphic  Journal  for  May,  1877.  It  has 
the  capital  advantage  over  the  Bain  system  that 
the  clock  may  run  either  fast  or  slow  without  af- 
fecting the  control.  It  suffices  to  control  a clock 
whose  rate  is  ± 2 minutes  daily.  It  appears  to 
be  a suitable  device  for  the  regulation  of  the  clocks 
of  manufactories,  railways,  churches,  etc.,  where  a 
control  to  the  nearest  minute  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  where  economy  is  necessary.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  noted  that  the  Paris  Observatory 
now  controls  the  clocks  of  the  Conservatoire  St 
Sulpice  and  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  system  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  clocks  of  the  various  cab 
stands,  which  will  be  a very  practical  and  valuable 
step. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  German  Astronomical 
Society  will  take  place  at  Stockholm  on  August 
80.  The  Vieridjahrtschrifl  of  this  society  con- 
tains brief  notices  of  the  activity  of  various  ob- 
servatories. 

In  Physics,  we  note  a beautiful  acoustic  exper- 
iment by  Tylor,  described  in  Nature,  in  which 
atmospheric  vibrations  are  received  on  a soap 
film  instead  of  a membrane.  The  end  of  a lamp 
chimney  is  dipped  into  the  ordinary  bubble  solu- 
tion, and  a film  is  formed  over  the  opening.  On 
singing  near  the  open  end,  the  series  of  fonns 
belonging  to  the  various  notes  become  plainly 
visible  in  the  film,  and  on  reflecting  the  calcium 
light  to  a screen  by  the  film,  the  figures  come  out 
on  the  screen  with  great  beauty.  If  the  solution 
be  thin,  the  film  is  almost  devoid  of  color;  but 
if  thick,  a gorgeous  scenic  effect  is  produced  by 
the  masses  of  prismatic  color  whirled  hither  and 
thither  by  the  musical  vibrations. 

Crookes  has  given  the  name  Otheoscope  to  a 
form  of  the  radiometer  in  which,  regarding  the 
blackened  surfaces  of  the  vanes  as  the  heater  and 
the  glass  the  cooler,  and  deducing  from  theoret- 
ical considerations  that  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  should  be  the  moving  body,  a blackened 
fixed  surface  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  of 
molecules  driven  from  it  shall  impinge  upon  the 
transparent  vanes  and  drive  them  round.  In  this 
instrument,  unlike  the  radiometer,  the  glass  en- 
velope plays  no  part  other  than  a preserver  of  the 
rarefaction.  At  the  Royal  Society’s  May  soiree 
six  otheoscopes  of  different  forms  and  thirteen 
new  radiometers  were  exhibited. 

Garbe  has  discussed  the  radiometer  from  the 
stand-point  of  theory,  assuming  that,  in  this  case, 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  different  points  rela- 
tively to  a given  axis  is  constant.  fVom  this, 
three  conclusions  follow:  1st,  the  containing  en- 
velope being  free  to  move  and  the  vanes  starting 
from  rest,  when  equilibrium  is  attained,  the  rota- 
tions of  the  two  will  be  in  opposite  directions 
with  a velocity  inversely  as  their  moments  of 
inertia ; 2d,  the  vanes  having  a certain  initial  ve- 
locity, if  the  apparatus  be  left  free,  either  (a)  the 
globe  will  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction  (in 
case  the  vanes  revolve  more  rapidly),  (6)  it  will 
remain  stationary  (in  case  the  velocity  of  the 
vanes  remains  constant),  or  (c)  it  will  revolve  in 
the  same  direction  (in  case  this  velocity  lessens); 
fid,  the  apparatus  being  inverted,  and  its  parts 
thus  becoming  fixed,  the  action  and  reaction  are 
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equal,  and  no  motion  takes  place  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

De  Romilly  has  made  some  curious  experiments 
on  capillary  action.  He  finds  that  if  a bell-jar 
be  covered  at  bottom  with  a cotton  netting  whose 
meshes  are  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  inch 
in  diameter,  water  drawn  up  into  it  will  remain 
suspended,  a well-pronounced  meniscus  being  ob- 
servable at  each  mesh.  Moreover,  although  the 
strength  of  capillary  attraction  diminishes  with 
the  temperature,  the  water  in  the  jar  may  be 
boiled  by  placing  a Bunsen  burner  beneath  the 
netting,  without  falling  through  it.  Special  ap- 
paratus is  needed  to  maintain  the  level,  which 
the  author  figures  aa£  describes  in  his  original 
paper. 

Garicl  has  modified  the  ordinary  projection  in- 
strument known  as  the  phenakisticope,  removing 
the  disk  which  carries  the  figures,  and  doubling 
the  number  of  lenses  in  order  to  give  more  light 
on  the  screen.  Placing  now  a fixed  object  in  the 
apparatus,  as  a round  opening  in  a screen,  for  ex- 
ample, its  image  may  be  made  to  persist  by  suf- 
ficiently rapid  rotation.  Using  two  openings  of 
different  colors,  their  resultant  may  be  shown. 
With  a prism,  the  spectrum  given  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  at  rest  becomes  white  when  in  motion. 
The  apparatus  shows  the  manometric  flames  very 
well. 

Carey  Lea  has  studied  the  sensitiveness  to  light 
of  various  salts  of  silver.  Premising  that  these 
salts  are  sensitive,  1st,  by  being  darkened,  2d,  by 
receiving  a latent  image  rendered  visible  by  a de- 
posit of  metallic  silver,  or  3d,  by  receiving  an  im- 
age which  is  made  visible  by  decomposition  by 
alkalies  in  connection  with  reducing  agents,  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  sensitiveness  of  various  salts  in  the  third  way 
above  mentioned.  Silver  platinocyanide  gave  the 
strongest  image,  though  none  of  the  substances 
tried  at  all  approached  the  haloid  silver  salts  in 
sensitiveness.  Moreover,  he  observed  that  no  sub- 
stance insensitive  in  the  absence  of  tannin  became 
sensitive  by  its  presence. 

Spottiswoode  has  experimented  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  stratification  in  exhausted  tubes, 
and  finds  that  in  a tube,  one  terminal  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  negative  coating  of  a Leyden 
battery,  while  the  other  is  held  beyond  striking 
distance  from  the  positive  coating,  the  discharge 
will  show  the  separation  of  the  positive  from  the 
negative  part  by  a dark  intervening  space,  and 
under  suitable  conditions  of  exhaustion  will  also 
show  stria*.  Decreasing  the  distance  from  the 
positive  coating  produced  a stratified  discharge. 
He  concludes  that  by  a suitable  disposition  of  a 
Leyden  battery  the  phenomena  produced  by  it 
coincide  with  those  produced  by  the  induction 
coil. 

Fitzgerald  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety the  important  fact  that  a ray  of  plane  po- 
larized light,  when  reflected  from  the  polished 
pole  of  an  electromagnet,  is  not  simply  rotated, 
as  Kerr  supposed,  but  emerges  elliptically  polar- 
ized. To  account  for  this  result,  he  supposes  dif- 
ferences of  density  of  iron  in  different  directions 
due  to  the  magnetization;  whence  two  circular 
rays  of  unequal  indices,  which  by  their  combina- 
tion produce,  of  course,  an  elliptic  ray. 

Jablochkoff  has  described  more  in  detail  the 
construction  of  his  electric  candle.  It  consists 
of  two  carbons  placed  side  by  side,  and  insulated 
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from  each  other  by  kaolin,  or  pounded  brick.  To 
prevent  the  more  rapid  consumption  of  the  pos- 
itive carbon,  it  is  made  of  proportionately  greater 
cross  section,  the  author  having  found  that  the 
relative  rapidity  of  consumption  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  current.  With  a Gramme  ma- 
chine he  has  obtained  four  simultaneous  lights  all 
in  one  circuit. 

Gripon  has  published  two  interesting  experi- 
ments in  static  electricity.  In  the  first,  two  equal 
strips  of  copper  are  placed  at  the  top  of  a metal- 
lic stem,  the  lower  one  fixed,  the  other  moving 
on  a pivot.  If  the  apparatus  be  placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  electric  machine,  or  even  of  a 
charged  sphere,  the  two  stqipB  arrange  themselves 
perpendicularly  to  one  another.  If  the  upper 
strip  be  replaced  by  a magnetic  needle,  a deflec- 
tion more  or  less  decided  is  also  observed.  In 
the  second,  a capsule  completely  full  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  placed  beneath  a permanently  electri- 
fied sphere.  The  liquid  is  attracted,  and  a column 
of  it  rises  to  the  ball,  in  which  very  complex  move- 
ments may  be  observed,  the  whole  recalling  close- 
ly a water-spout. 

In  Chemistry , a paper  has  appeared  by  Bischof, 
giving  the  results  of  his  examination  of  a consid- 
erable white  efflorescence  upon  the  outside  of  a 
tube  which  had  been  employed  for  eight  months 
in  conveying  aqueduct  water  into  a cistern,  the 
tube  being  alternately  exposed  and  immersed. 
The  powder  was  lead  carbonate  and  sulphate.  On 
analyzing  the  tube  itself,  it  was  found  to  contain 
1.7  per  cent,  of  antimony.  The  author  attributes 
the  rapid  corrosion  to  the  presence  of  this  metal, 
and  considers  the  use  of  lead  alloys  for  tubes  for 
conveying  drinking  water  to  be  reprehensible. 

Corne  has  observed  that  if  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  an  iodate  there  be  added  a few  drops  of 
water  in  which  phosphorus  has  been  kept,  iodine 
is  liberated.  The  reaction  is  due  to  the  phos- 
phorous acid  present.  To  detect  an  iodide,  this  is 
first  oxidized  by  boiling  with  a few  drops  of  so- 
dium hypochlorite.  The  addition  of  the  phos- 
phorus water  sets  free  iodine  at  once,  which  is 
recognized  by  starch  or  carbon  disulphide. 

Hermann  has  observed  an  interesting  and  novel 
formation  of  salicylic  acid  by  the  prolonged  ac- 
tion of  sodium  on  succinic  ether.  Since  succinic 
acid  belongs  to  the  fatty  series,  while  salicylic 
acid  belongs  to  the  aromatic,  the  result  is  a con- 
version of  one  into  the  other,  a rare  thing  in  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of 
the  former  enables  that  of  the  latter  to  be  fixed 
with  certainty. 

Perkin  has  effected  a simpler  synthesis  of  cou- 
marin  (the  odorous  principle  of  the  Tonka-bean,  the 
melilot,  etc.)  by  boiling  salicyl  hydride  with  acetic 
oxide  and  sodium  acetate.  With  other  aromatic 
aldehydes  other  syntheses  were  effected,  some  of 
them  of  great  interest. 

Heeren  has  examined  various  kinds  of  caout- 
chouc to  ascertain  their  solvency  in  coal-tar  ben- 
zene. He  finds  the  most  soluble  to  be  that  of  Guay- 
aquil, of  which  benzene  dissolves  20  per  cent. ; 
while  that  of  Para  has  only  17  per  cent  of  soluble 
matter ; Africa,  12.7 ; Rangoon,  9.1 ; and  Madagas- 
car, 5.7.  Obviously  this  gum  must  be,  therefore,  a 
mixture  of  several  different  chemical  substances. 

Kosman  has  discovered  in  the  buds  of  trees 
and  the  young  leaves  of  many  plants  a natural 
ferment,  which  is  capable  of  transforming  cane 
6ugar  into  glucose,  of  converting  starch  into  dex- 


trin and  glucose,  and  of  resolving  glucoeides  into 
glucose  and  some  other  body.  The  ferment  was 
observed  in  the  buds  of  elm,  poplar,  oak,  and  fil- 
bert, in  the  flowers  of  dogwood  and  the  plum,  and 
in  the  young  leaves  of  chelidonium  and  digitalis. 

Mineralogy. — Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith  has 
recently  published  an  article  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  extended  examination  of  American 
columbic  acid  minerals.  This  important  commu- 
nication, besides  analyses  of  columbite,  samara* 
kite,  fergusonite,  etc.,  contains  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  two  new  species  of  this  group,  HalchcttolUe 
and  Rogcrsite.  The  former  mineral  is  called 
after  Professor  Hatchett,  of  England,  who  called 
the  element  columbium  in  1801.  It  is  found  with 
the  samarskite  of  North  Carolina,  occurring  in 
fine  regular  octahedrons.  It  has  a yellowish- 
brown  color,  a resinous  lustre,  and  its  specific 
gravity  of  about  4.8,  hence  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  pyrochlore,  with  which  it  is  related. 
Dr.  Smith  published  three  analyses;  Professor 
Allen  more  recently  has  contributed  another  still 
more  complete  analysis,  and  thus  has  made  out 
completely  its  chemical  composition.  It  is  shown 
to  be  essentially  a hydrated  tantalo-columbate  of 
uranium,  calcium,  and  iron. 

The  second  mineral  described  by  Dr.  Smith  is 
named  Rogerxite,  in  honor  of  Professor  William 
B.  Rogers.  It  is  found  as  a white  crust  with 
mammillary  structure  upon  the  North  Carolina 
samarskite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.3.  An  ap- 
proximate analysis  has  found  it  to  be  a columbate 
of  yttria,  largely  hydrated. 

Another  mineral,  Dysanalyte,  related  to  pyro- 
chlore, has  been  described  by  A.  Knop  in  C&rls- 
ruhe,  Baden.  It  occurs  in  small,  iron-black, 
cubic  crystals  in  the  limestone  of  the  Vogtsburg, 
Kaiserstuhlgebirge,  and  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  Perofskite.  A careful  analysis  has  shown, 
however,  that  it  is  really  a columbo-titanate  of 
calcium,  cerium,  sodium,  iron,  etc.,  and  is  hence 
more  closely  allied  to  pyrochlore.  Another  re- 
lated mineral  from  the  Kaiserstuhl  was  some  time 
since  named  Koppite  by  the  same  chemist  who 
now  describes  Dysanalyte. 

Bunsenite  is  a pure  telluride  of  gold,  found  in 
Transylvania,  and  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg. 

Finnklandite  is  a new  borate  of  sodium  and 
calcium  described  by  Professor  J.  Emerson  Reyn- 
olds. It  is  found  with  ulexite  at  Tarapaca,  Peru. 

Microscopy. — In  a paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society,  April  4, 1877,  by  A.  Renard, 
on  the  44  Mineralogical  Composition  and  the  Micro- 
scopical Structure  of  the  Belgian  Whetstones,”  the 
author  states  that  they  owe  their  excessive  hard- 
ness to  garnet,  instead  of  finely  divided  quartz, 
as  hitherto  supposed ; in  fact,  they  contain  scarce- 
ly any  quartz.  Thin  sections  seen  by  transmitted 
light  show  myriads  of  globular  forms  so  excess- 
ively minute  that  their  regular  bounding  lines, 
and  frequently  lozenge-shaped  faces,  are  not  at- 
tacked in  the  polishing  process.  Sometimes  they 
are  gathered  together  at  one  point ; again,  they 
form  lines,  or  chaplets,  or  are  isolated.  These 
minute  rhombo-dodecahedral  forms,  or  globular 
crystals,  are  garnet  of  the  variety  called  spessar- 
tine,  which,  in  its  pure  form,  is  a little  transparent 
crystal  of  a pale  yellow  color,  so  that  the  union  of 
a great  number  of  infinitely  small  crystals  should 
produce,  when  regarded  ensemble,  a yellowish-white 
tint,  which  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  whet- 
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stones.  Chemical  analysis  also  indicates  this  man- 

Stnese  garnet,  and  near  the  veins  of  whetstone 
M.  De  Koninck  and  Davreux  discovered  beauti- 
ful little  garnet  crystals  of  spessartine.  Another 
element  of  the  whetstone  is  schorl,  showing  un- 
der the  microscope  as  minute  parallelograms,  pale 
green,  blue,  or  grayish,  and  dicroscopic;  also  a 
prismatic  mineral  allied  to  chrysoberyl,  and  only 
discernible  with  high  powers.  It  appears  as  prisms 
of  a greenish-yellow  color,  scattered  throughout 
the  whetstone  sporadically,  sometimes  ranged  in 
lines,  often  interlacing  and  superposed,  but  main- 
taining a position  the  while  too  regular  and  con- 
stant in  its  repetition  not  to  be  subject  to  some 
crystallographic  law,  the  simplest  form  being  ge- 
niculated  twins,  with  an  angle  of  about  60°.  The 
author  concludes,  from  his  examination  and  mi- 
croscopical study  of  this  rare  rock  of  Salm  and 
the  neighborhood,  that  the  whetstone  bands  are 
real  layers  in  the  Cambrian  formation,  deposited 
in  the  same  way  as  the  adjoining  slates,  and  only 
metamorphosed  in  a general  way,  the  mineralog- 
ical  elements  being  present  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  deposit. 

In  Comptes  Rendus , March  12, 1877 , M.  Pietkie- 
wicz  criticises  the  communication  which  Goodsir 
made  some  time  ago  to  the  British  Association, 
announcing  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  jaw  of 
the  calf  and  sheep  germs  of  three  incisors,  one 
canine,  and  one  molar  tooth,  and  that  thus  their 
dental  formula  would  be  related  to  that  of  the 
pachyderms,  minus  one  molar : I § ; C J ; M 
Naturalists,  and  Darwin  particularly,  seized  hold 
of  this  idea,  and  thus  associating  the  discoveries 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  paleontology,  this 
embryological  discovery  permitted  the  association 
of  groups  of  animals  which  had  before  been  sep- 
arated. M.  Pietkiewicz  states  that  in  endeavor- 
ing to  verify  this  opinion  of  Goodsir,  so  creditable 
to  science,  he  found  nothing  whatever  to  justify 
it.  Goodsir’s  error  was  conceived  through  the 
false  notion  he  had  formed  of  the  development 
of  the  follicles. 

In  Mr.  Sorby’s  lecture  on  the  44  Structure  and 
Origin  of  Meteorites,”  published  in  Nature,  April 
6,  he  states  that  the  microscopical  characters  in- 
dicate a formation  under  very  special  conditions. 
Thus  the  small  glassy  spherules  that  are  found 
in  them  indicate  that  the  melted  glassy  spray  was 
projected  into  an  atmosphere  heated  so  nearly  to 
its  melting-point  that  the  particles  could  collect 
into  spheres  without  being  drawn  out  into  long 
fibres,  as  happens  when  the  spray  is  blown  into  a 
cool  atmosphere,  so  as  to  form  the  natural  Pelt's 
hair , or  the  analogous  artificial  furnace-product. 
Other  remarkable  peculiarities  are  discussed,  and 
explained  by  supposing  them  formed  under  con- 
ditions like  those  now  proved  to  occur  near  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  If  we  admit  that  they  are 
portions  of  solid  matter  projected  into  space  dur- 
ing the  intense  disturbances  known  to  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  are  remnants  of  matter 
subjected  to  similar  influences  at  a remote  epoch, 
when  the  conditions  now  met  with  only  near  the 
sun  extended  much  further  out  into  planetary 
space,  the  microscope  was  never  applied  to  a ques- 
tion of  greater  magnitude,  and  the  important  bear- 
ing of  very  minute  on  immensely  great  objects 
made  more  apparent. 

In  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  June 
is  a note,  with  illustrations,  from  a paper  by  W. 
Blythe,  M.R.C.8.,  on  the  44  Microscopical  Active 


Principle  of  the  Cobra  Poison,”  published  in  the 
Analyst.  Magnified  250  diameters,  it  appears  as 
long,  slender,  prismatic,  and  radiating  crystals ; 
and  so  terribly  active  is  this  substance,  for  which 
the  name  cobric  acid  has  been  proposed,  that  one- 
fifth  of  a grain  injected  into  a man's  veins  would 
be  fatal.  So  that  we  have  here  a rival  to  aconitia, 
weight  for  weight,  in  its  power  of  destruction. 

The  new  double  staining,  by  the  mixed  boracio 
solutions  of  carmine  and  indigo  carmine  (sulphin- 
dogate  of  potassium),  as  suggested  by  Merkel, 
promises  very  interesting  and  useful  results,  though 
as  yet  veiy  unequal,  probably  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  oxalic  acid,  into  a solution  of  which  the 
preparation  must  be  put  after  the  staining,  to  fix 
the  indigo  blue,  but  which  often  destroys  the  car- 
mine, or  changes  it  to  a yellow  color.  The  blue 
boracic  solution  of  indigo  carmine  by  itself  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Mr.  Golding  Bird ; it  stains 
rapidly,  and  is  well  fixed  by  the  oxalic  process, 
and  is  of  a very  agreeable  color.  An  account  of 
the  action  of  these  dyes  may  be  found  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Janu- 
ary, 1877. 

Anthropology. — In  the  fifth  number  of  Mate- 
riaux , M.  Ch&ntre  continues  his  descriptions  of 
the  Hungarian  exhibit  of  material  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  Archaeol- 
ogy held  last  summer  at  Buda-Pesth.  Doubtless 
the  most  valuable  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
amount  of  interest  awakened  by  the  hitherto 
unknown  treasures  of  antiquity  in  existence 
throughout  that  country. 

A controversy  has  sprung  up  in  the  Academy 
between  Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
relative  to  the  authorship  of  the  philosophy  of 
animism. 

In  the  Academy  for  June  2 and  9,  Mr.  James 
Spedding  reviews  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis’s  letter  in 
the  same  journal  for  March  17  on  spelling  re- 
form, to  which  Mr.  Ellis  replies  in  the  number 
for  June  16.  The  question  of  phonetic  repre- 
sentation has  become  a serious  one.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  those  in  charge  of  the  government  sur- 
veys to  publish  exhaustive  monographs  on  the 
six  hundred  or  more  tribes  of  Indians  now  or 
formerly  living  in  North  America.  The  first  step 
to  such  an  enterprise  would  be  a synonymy  of 
the  tribes.  Those  .who  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  have  been  both  amused  and 
mortified  at  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  Indian 
spelling. 

In  Mind , for  July,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  gives  a 
44  Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infaut,”  which  is 
the  record  of  a series  of  observations  upon  one 
of  the  author’s  own  children,  conducted  in  the 
same  painstaking  and  exhaustive  spirit  which 
characterizes  all  the  author’s  investigations. 

Professor  F.  V.  Hayden  publishes  as  the  sev- 
enth volume  of  his  miscellaneous  works  Ethnog- 
raphy and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians , by 
Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.SJL 
It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  240  pages,  containing 
a description  of  the  tribes  around  Fort  Berthold, 
a culture-historical  sketch  of  the  Hidatsa  proper, 
a treatise  on  the  comparative  grammar  and  on 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Hidatsa,  and, 
finally,  a Hidatsa-English  and  an  English-Hidatsa 
dictionary. 

Mr.  J.  Mud  sell,  of  Albany,  has  done  an  excel- 
lent thing  in  publishing  Mr.  Beach’s  Indian  Mis- 
cellany, which  is  a series  of  fugitive  articles  on 
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highly  important  Indian  topics  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  on  American  ethnology. 

The  National  Museum  has  recently  received 
from  Professor  Gabb  and  Mr.  Frith  two  precious 
relics  from  a cave  in  Turk's  Island  in  the  shape 
of  wooden  stools.  They  answer  exactly  to  the 
description  given  by  Herrera  and  the  other  his- 
torians of  Columbus  of  low  wooden  stools  made 
of  a single  piece  of  wood  to  represent  an  animal, 
with  the  head  and  fore-feet  projecting  in  front, 
and  the  tail  rising  behind  to  form  a back  to  the 
stool.  Cavities  in  the  place  of  eyes  are  described 
by  Herrera,  into  which  pearls  and  pieces  of  gold 
were  inserted.  In  every  particular  the  Turk's 
Island  stools  resemble  those  described  in  the 
voyages  of  Columbus.  Carved  images  of  wood 
and  beautiful  celts,  one  of  which  is  inserted  in  a 
well-preserved  wooden  handle,  were  also  sent. 

Zoology. — In  an  essay  entitled  “ Antigeny,  or 
Sexual  Dimorphism  in  Butterflies,”  published  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  the 
author  states  that  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  sexual 
selection,  discusses  the  difference  of  coloration 
which  frequently  distinguishes  the  sexes  of  but- 
terflies, and  concludes  that  “ the  male,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  departs  most 
from  the  usual  type  of  coloring  of  the  group  to 
which  the  species  belongs.”  Mr.  Scudder  remarks 
that  of  the  first  proposition  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  in  the  second  two  distinct  elements  appear 
to  be  confounded,  the  separation  of  which  he  at- 
tempts. He  suggests  the  term  antigeny , signify- 
ing opposition  or  diversity  of  the  sexes,  to  avoid 
circumlocution,  for  there  are  so  many  forms  of 
sexual  dimorphism  that  a compound  term  for  the 
general  phenomenon  becomes  inconvenient.  He 
cites  a number  of  cases  of  partial  antigeny,  and 
concludes  that  in  all  these  cases  it  is  the  female, 
and  never  the  male,  which  first  departs  from  the 
normal  type  of  coloring  of  the  group  to  which 
the  species  belongs.  Occasionally  the  feminine 
peculiarity  has  been  transmitted  to  the  male,  and 
by  this  means  a new  type  of  coloration  establish- 
ed in  the  group ; but  Mr.  Scudder  recalls  no  case 
where  the  male  alone  departs  from  the  general 
type  of  coloring  peculiar  to  the  group.  This  is 
precisely  the  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which 
Darwin  reached. 

Sexual  dimorphism  is  not  confined  to  colora- 
tion, but  to  structural  features.  The  latter  is 
always  confined  to  the  males,  and  in  butterflies 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  wings  and  the  legs ; oc- 
casionally it  appears  in  the  antennae,  while  some- 
times it  affects  the  contour  of  the  w ings. 

Darwin  supposes  that  the  various  male  charac- 
teristics have  all  arisen  by  natural  selection,  one 
of  rival  males  being  selected  as  a mate  whose  out- 
ward charms  are  greatest.  Mr.  Scudder  brings 
forward  as  limiting  this  notion  the  fact  that  the 
males  of  many  butterflies  possess  peculiar  cells, 
which  he  calls  androconia , and  are  of  great  beauty 
and  delicacy,  but  are  hidden  among  the  others. 
In  this  respect  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  pro- 
posed by  Darwin  appears  to  fail  just  where  it 
should  aid  us  most. 

In  an  account  of  experiments  on  the  sense 
organs  of  insects,  in  the  American  Naturalist^ 
Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  says  that  of  a number  of 
insects  of  all  orders  which  were  deprived  of  their 
antennae,  the  honey-bee  (worker)  was  more  affect- 
ed than  any  of  the  others  operated  upon.  The 


removal  of  the  antennae  in  this  insect  seemed  to 
show  that  the  sense  of  hearing  may  reside  in  the 
antennae,  while  that  of  smell  has  its  seat  in  the 
palpi  (and  perhaps  the  tongue)  alone.  It  would 
also  seem  as  if  the  antennal  nerves  w>ere  so  con- 
tinuous with  the  brain  (supraoesophageal  ganglia) 
that  they  form,  as  it  were,  a part  of  it,  their  re- 
moval at  a little  distance  from  their  origin  pro- 
ducing such  a shock  to  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system  that  the  insect  acts  somewhat  like  a bird 
w'hen  deprived  of  the  central  hemispheres.  In 
an  ichneumon  the  sense  of  taste  appears  to  be 
situated  in  the  ends  of  the  palpi.  In  the  butter- 
flies the  sense  of  taste,  as  well  as  touch,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  spiral  tongue  or  maxillae.  Spiders  on 
losing  their  maxillary  palpi  seemed  to  be  affected 
much  as  insects  on  the  loss  of  their  antennae. 

The  species  of  American  Galeodes , a spider-like 
form,  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam. 
While  eighteen  species  of  this  interesting  genus 
have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  two 
have  been  described  by  Say,  and  it  is  probable 
that  three  others  are  in  existence.  They  are 
confined  to  Florida  and  the  central  and  Pacific 
coast  regions  of  North  America. 

The  last  number  (Vol.  III.,  No.  3)  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  Hayden's  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Territories  contains  a paper,  by  Dr.  E. 
Couc8,  on  the  insectivorous  mammals  of  North 
America,  with  descriptions  of  several  new  forms. 
This  is  preliminary  to  a new  work  on  American 
mammalia  in  course  of  preparation. 

Botany. — In  botany,  we  have  to  notice  a num- 
ber of  papers  recently  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences—descriptions  of  new  species  of  plants,  with 
revisions  of  Lychnis , Eriogonum , and  Chorizanthe , 
by  Sereno  Watson ; observations  on  North  Amer- 
ican and  other  lichens,  by  Professor  Edward  Tuck- 
erman;  on  some  alg®  new  to  the  United  States, 
by  W.  G.  Farlow ; description  of  a new  alga  from 
California,  by  Professor  D.  C.  Eaton. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Club  contains  a de- 
scription of  some  new  hepaticte,  by  C.  F.  Austin, 
and  an  article  on  the  botanical  geography  of  Syria. 

In  the  American  Naturalist  is  an  interesting 
note  on  Sarracenia  variolaris , by  Dr.  Mellichamps, 
of  Bluffton,  South  Carolina,  who  adheres  to  his 
previous  belief  that  the  fluid  secreted  by  that  in- 
sectivorous plant  lures  but  does  not  intoxicate 
| the  insects  which  visit  it.  In  the  same  journal 
the  so-called  Habenaria  spcctabilis  is  referred  back 
to  the  genus  Orchis , in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery by  Professor  Gray  that  the  glands  are  con- 
tained in  a pouch. 

The  Botanische  Zeihwg  contains  a paper,  by 
Brefeld,  on  the  Entomophthorece  and  their  allies. 
The  species  more  especially  studied  was  Ento. 
mophthora  radicans . In  the  same  journal  Dr. 
Bauke  has  a paper  on  the  development  of  the 
Ascomycetes. 

The  Annales  dcs  Sciences  contains  articles,  by 
Professor  Sorokin,  on  the  vegetable  parasites  of 
the  anguillulcty  and  anatomical  researches  on  the 
cuttings  of  cacti.  From  Naples  there  have  bepn 
received  two  papers,  by  Professor  Cesati,  on  some 
ferns  and  related  plants  from  Borneo  and  Poly- 
nesian islands. 

Agricultural  Science. — The  question  as  to  the 
source  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  which  the  car- 
bon of  plants  is  obtained,  whether  it  is  derived 
exclusively  from  the  atmosphere  or  partially  from 
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the  soil,  has  been  long  discussed.  Liebig  was  of 
the  opinion  that  a portion  was  obtained  from  the 
soil  through  the  roots,  while  Boussingault  believed 
that  the  larger  part,  if  not  the  whole,  comes  from 
the  air  through  the  leaves.  Some  experiments 
of  Boehm,  lately  referred  to  in  these  columns, 
were  claimed  by  the  author  to  indicate  that  the 
plant  can  not  take  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil. 
The  experimental  data  needful  to  the  decision  of 
the  question  have  been  lacking.  One  of  the  last 
numbers  of  the  Landmrtkschaftiiche  Jahrbucker 
contains  accounts  of  some  very  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting experiments  by  Moll,  from  which  the 
author  derives— evidently  with  good  ground — 
several  conclusions,  of  which  the  resultant  is  that 
plants  derive  none  of  their  carbon  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  imbibed  from  the  soil  through  the  roots. 

The  report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  1876  is  devoted  to  the  general  subject 
of  fertilizers  and  their  use.  Lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Brewer  on  the  forest  trees  of  Connecticut, 
by  Dr.  Sturtevant  and  Professor  Stockbridge  on 
plant  food  and  vegetable  nutrition,  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  on  potash  in  agriculture,  with  the 
discussions,  and  the  report  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  volume. 

The  Experiment  Station  Report  gives  an  inter- 


esting illustration  of  the  readiness  with  which 
new  and  evidently  useful  ideas  are  adopted  in 
this  country.  The  station  has  introduced  into 
Connecticut  a “fertilizer -control  system,”  sub- 
stantially on  the  German  plan.  This  consists  es- 
sentially in  securing  from  dealers  in  commercial 
fertilizers  an  agreement  binding  them  to  place 
their  wares  sold  in  Connecticut  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  station.  The  report  gives  the  names 
of  nearly  forty  firms  and  individuals  engaged  in 
the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  who  have  thus  subscribed  to 
the  agreement  with  the  station.  The  list  includes 
nearly  all  of  the  more  substantial  sellers  of  these 
articles  whose  wares  are  offered  in  Connecticut. 
Although  but  little  over  a year  had  passed  from 
the  organization  of  the  station  to  the  date  of  the 
report,  the  number  of  these  firms  and  their  ratio 
to  the  whole  number  who  could  join  in  the  ar- 
rangement are  considerably  larger  than  are  re- 
ported by  any  of  the  German  stations,  where  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  a good  many 
years.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  the  commer- 
cial fertilizers  sold  under  the  supervision  of  the 
station  was  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  same 
ingredients  in  the  articles  sold  during  the  season 
before  the  station  was  established. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  July. — A 
serious  Indian  outbreak  began  in  Idaho  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  savages  of  White 
Bird’s  and  Joseph’s  bands  murdered  a score  of 
settlers  fifty  miles  east  of  Fort  Lapwai.  Captain 
Perry,  who  was  sent  against  them,  was  severely 
repulsed.  General  0. 0.  Howard,  making  a forced 
march,  came  upon  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cottonwood,  July  12,  and,  after  an  engage- 
ment in  which  eleven  of  his  men  were  killed  and 
twenty-four  wounded,  shelled  them  from  their 
position,  and  put  them  to  flight  On  the  10th  of 
July  Joseph’s  band  had  massacred  thirty  China- 
men on  the  Clearwater  River. 

President  Hayes  has  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular to  office-holders : 

“ Exmcrnr*  Mawiiom,  Waihtxoton,  June  M,  187T. 

44  Sra,— I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
paragraph  in  a letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  general  government  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tions: 4 No  officer  should  be  required  or  permitted  to 
take  part  In  the  management  of  political  organizations, 
caucuses,  conventions,  or  election  campaigns.  Their 
right  to  vote  and  to  express  their  views  on  public  ques- 
tions, either  orally  or  through  the  press,  is  not  denied, 
provided  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  No  assessment  for  political  pur- 
poses on  officers  or  subordinates  should  be  allowed.’ 
This  rule  is  applicable  to  every  department  of  the  civil 
service.  It  should  be  understood  by  every  officer  of 
the  general  government  that  he  is  expected  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  its  requirements. 

44  Very  respectfully,  R.  B.  Hayes.” 

The  Iowa  Republican  Convention,  at  Des  Moines, 
June  22,  nominated  John  H.  Gear  for  Governor. 
The  resolutions  adopted  laid  especial  stress  upon 
the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  President  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  amendments,  the  gradual  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  opposition  to  fur- 


ther contraction  of  the  currency,  and  the  remon- 
etization of  silver.  Tfie  Convention  refused  to 
indorse  the  President’s  Southern  policy. 

The  members  of  the  late  Returning  Board  of 
Louisiana  were  arrested,  July  5,  charged  with  “ ut- 
tering and  publishing  as  true  certain  altered, 
false,  forged,  and  counterfeited  records.” 

The  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  met 
July  11.  The  president,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Jenkins, 
in  his  address,  said,  “ It  is  unnecessary  to  caution 
you  against  doing  any  thing  that  would  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  the  negro  race.” 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  during  June 
amounted  to  $3,219,000. 

A strike  by  the  firemen  and  brnkemen  of  the 
freight  trains  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
was  begun  in  Baltimore,  July  16,  against  a re- 
duction of  wages,  which  was  to  take  effect  that 
day.  The  movement  soon  spread  along  the  en- 
tire line  as  far  as  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and 
later  to  Chicago,  and  to  Newark,  Ohio.  No  freight 
trains  were  allowed  to  move  either  way.  On  the 
18th,  the  strike  had  become  so  formidable  that 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  was  obliged  to 
call  on  the  national  government  for  help.  The 
President  responded  promptly,  and  after  issuing 
a proclamation  to  the  rioters,  sent  260  regulars, 
under  General  French,  to  Martinsburg.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  troops,  two  freight  trains 
were  sent  out,  one  each  way.  The  strike  has  also 
extended  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  railroads. 
At  Pittsburg  and  thereabouts  the  freight  men  re- 
fused to  go  out  with  their  trains,  July  19,  because 
the  company  had  increased  their  work  without 
adding  to  their  pay.  The  Governor  of  Maryland 
called  out  the  fifth  and  Sixth  regiments,  and  as 
the  latter  was  marching  through  Baltimore  it 
was  attacked  by  the  rioters.  The  regiment,  in 
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return,  fired  into  the  crowd,  killing  eight  and 
wounding  many  others.  The  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  to  Pitts- 
burg to  suppress  the  riot  there.  These  troops, 
on  their  arrival  at  Pittsburg,  being  resisted  in  an 
attempt  to  disperse  the  mob,  fired  several  volleys 
into  the  crowd.  Taking  up  their  quarters  in  the 
round-house,  they  were  besieged  by  the  rioters, 
who  had  obtained  arms  and  three  cannon.  Not 
succeeding  in  dislodging  the  troops,  the  rioters 
set  fire  to  the  building  by  pushing  against  it  burn- 
ing cars.  The  troops  then  retired  in  solid  col- 
umn, and  being  assailed  by  the  mob,  fired  upon 
them.  The  rioters  then  pillaged  the  cars  and 
d£p6ts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  afterward 
burning  them,  destroying  property  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  A large  number  of  persons  were  kill- 
ed in  the  conflicts  with  the  troops. 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  French  Senate  decreed 
dissolution,  by  a vote  of  219  to  130.  The  decree 
was  formally  read  in  the  chamber  on  the  25th. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  June  16,  the 
government  was  again  defeated  on  the  Burials 
Bill,  a resolution  being  passed  authorizing  those 
using  church-yards  for  burial  to  dispense  with 
the  Church  of  England  service  if  they  object  to 
that  service.  The  government  withdrew  the  bill. 

The  Russian  forces  in  Armenia  have  been  com- 
pelled, after  severe  losses,  to  retreat  to  Bayazid. — 
Near  the  close  of  June  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
Danube  began  to  cross  that  river  at  Galatz.  Pen- 
etrating to  the  interior,  they  took  possession  of 
Matchin,  after  a brief  engagement.  On  June  25 


a second  crossing  was  made  at  Hirsova.  By  July 
6 over  120,000  Russians  had  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Simnitza.  The  advance  guard  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery  crossed  the  Balkans  July  14. 
At  the  latest  advices  Adrianople  was  threatened. 

DISASTERS. 

June  25. — Violent  wind  storm  in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  destroying  much  property 
and  causing  considerable  loss  of  life. — Fire  in  Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts,  destroying  several  large 
shoe  factories  and  about  seventy  dwellings. 

July  7. — Pensaukee  Station,  Blinois,  destroyed 
by  tornado.  Six  lives  lost. 

July  1 1. — In  a coal  mine  near  Sharon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, seven  men  were  killed  by  the  foul  gas  gen- 
erated by  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  loco- 
motive. 

July  14. — Boiler  explosion  at  the  ore  mines 
near  Macungy,  Pennsylvania.  Three  lives  lost, 
and  five  persons  fatally  injured. 

June  26. — Boiler  explosion  at  the  Ravensdale 
Iron-Works  at  Tunstall,  England.  Eight  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

June  20. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  a well-known  author  and  journalist,  aged 
sixty-seven  years. 

June  25. — At  Pccater’s  Point,  Lake  George, 
New  York,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  a prominent  spir- 
itualist and  social  reformer,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

July  9. — Near  Buchanan,  Ohio,  Professor  San- 
born Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  aged  fifty  years. 


data's  Srnitttr. 


FOR  seven-and-twenty  years  hath  the  Drawer 
acted  upon  this  saying  of  an  old  philoso- 
pher: 

“ Laughter  is  healthful  to  the  body  as  gladness 
is  to  the  mind ; and  there  is  not  a more  beauti- 
ful spectacle  than  a smiling  face,  when  you  know 
it  is  the  true  index  of  the  soul  within.  We  do 
not  6peak  of  that  species  of  idiotic  laughter 
which  is  sure  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  any  low 
trick,  or  the  utterance  of  a coarse  jest ; but  that 
genial  outburst  that  enlivens  the  social  circle 
when  men,  like  true  philosophers,  forget  their 
past  cares,  and  put  off  till  the  morrow  all  appre- 
hensions regarding  the  future.” 

A happy  papa  in  Hartford  has  a three-and- 
a-half-year-old  George,  who  lately  ate  macaroni 
for  the  first  time,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  said 
to  his  father,  44  Please  give  me  some  more.” 

44  Some  more  of  what  ?” 

44  Some  more  Yankee  Doodle,”  replied  the  young 
person. 

In  these  days,  when  civil  service  reform  is 
agitating  the  bosom  of  the  politician,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  present,  for  the  consideration 
of  aspirants  for  place  at  Washington,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  that  occurred  some  years  ago  be- 
tween Judge  C and  a candidate  for  door- 

keener  of  the  House. 

[Enter  candidate,  who  supposes  the  judge  to 
be  a member.] 

Candidate.  “ If  you  please,  Sir,  I wish  to  be 


elected  door  - keeper  of  the  House,  and  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  vote  for  me  I will  try  to—” 

Judge.  “ Take  a seat.  Sir,  and  I will  examine 
you.” 

Candidate.  41  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  please.” 

Judge  {gravely ).  “Have  you  ever  been  a door- 
keeper?” 

Candidate.  44  No,  Sir;  but  I trust  by  your  vote 
and—” 

Judge.  44  Have  you  ever  been  instructed  in  the 
responsible  and  arduous  duties  of  door-keeping?” 

Candidate.  44  No,  Sir ; but  I would  like  to  be.” 

Judge.  “Have  you  ever  attended  lectures  on 
door-keeping  ?” 

Candidate.  44  Why,  no ; I never  heard  of  any.” 

Judge  {sternly).  44  Have  you  ever  read  a book 
on  the  science  of  door-keeping  ?” 

Candidate.  44 1 never  did,  Sir;  but  I would, 
if—” 

Judge.  “Have  you  ever  conversed  with  one 
who  has  read  such  a book  ?” 

Candidate.  44  No,  Sir ; but  I certainly  will.” 

Judge  {solemnly).  44  Do  you  not  see,  Sir,  that 
you  have  not  a single  qualification  for  the 
office?” 

[Exit  candidate,  resolved  to  go  home  and  give 
it  up.] 

Miss  S , an  American  heiress  and  quite 

beautiful,  has  been  exciting  much  admiration  in 
London  during  the  present  season,  and  is  about 
to  marry,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  a nobleman  con- 
nected with  the  royal  household.  American  heir- 
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compel  were  also  going  to  Plumas*  itfcae  q eculed 
to  tide  along  and  hoar  argument  by  the  way.  Up 
the  mule  trail  from  Bowiii^rilte  to  Monte  Crfeto* 
down  to  Oak  Ranch,  and  so  on  to  Eureka,,  the  ar- 
gument went  on.  At  Eureka,  the  case  wus  e&: 
am  toed  through  a gloss,  And  in  doe  time  & decis- 
ion arrived  at.  The  loser  consoled  himself  that 
he  hud  asoended  the  moutitain  without  being  eon- 
scions  of  the  grade;  ami  when  the  judge  suggest- 
ed that  the  triple  might  have  felt  it  us  usual,  coun- 
sel naively  replied:  “Sir,  1 think,  from  Ui»;  n-Mh, 
he  too  was  absorbed  in  helping  to  nmke  up  Alu* 
ojxqio/i."  ' , '■  l-  v 

Tote  week  of  prayer  was  observed  hi  MlifortL 
^ewliftmpShiriVtbe  past  season, and  a revival  fal- 
lowed, and  the  two  IcadingMeUgious  irxueties^tlte' 
Baprist  andXVhgreg^tionul,  hftd  au  abundant  h ar- 
rest. The  two  societies  are  so  nearly  equal  in 
strength  fo*  to  bare  a rirultede  m well  an  a tc- 
viraliatic  feeiing.  Among  the  converts  this  year 
was  a thorough  bred  Baptist  woman.  At  one  of 
the  ^experience  moerin^Vlbg  good  lister  arose 
to  relate  her  own  experience.  “ Before,  iny  con- 
version." said  she,  w 1 had  no  love  for  ehurch 
members  ; I couldn't  love  Christtarie  os  % do  now, 
f found  the  Saviour,  and  now  I love  the  dear 
0o pti^t  brothers,  and— res^  after  my  conversion, 
t loved  even  <ke  }'f  The  effect 

m the  members  of  the  latter  denomination  who 
chanced  to  be  present,  at  the  epednt  emphasis  Oo 
the  word  can  fa«?  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 


esees  are  by  no  means  shuuoud  abroad ; quite 
the  contrary,  for  they  are  generally  a*  well  edu- 
cated arid  in  every  way  m presentable  oa  their 
foreign  rislor?*  and  do  not  accept  the  finst  impe- 
Cimiou*.  scion  of  nubility  that  has  % coronet  about 
him.  Sotri.fc  yearn  Ago  the  daughter  of  an  A mer- 
lean  tfiirtMter  in  L^wdon  was  much  sought  after 
i\y  p*Vric.ian  roimgfttefft.  She  vrita  one  day  dte* 
covered  writing  letters,  and  observed,  “ l am 
•wriuagmT  dtc/e^moui,  This  London  w ft  good 
■enough  place  for  fUrtAtiona,  but  I mean  to 
■ gat*  ul  ta&ie/*  ,-v.  > 

S*mr  one  of  Abe  widest  and  most  scholarly 
men  of  the  time ; “ Some  pwsous  are  color-blind, 


etui  not  discern,  or  updeextsod,  or  enjoy  3 touch 
of  fan  or  a stroko  of  humor.  W%  think  *»teh 
perwoti*  are  to  W pitied*  To  thorn  th^,  Spring,  of 
much  hearty  and  ifino»3^xt  enjoyment  t*  dried  tip, 
and  they  ore  not  tb$-'beU#*f  much  the 

duller,  for  the  want  of  ft.**; 

A n older  sage,,  the  father  orf  moral  acieriec  In 
China,  wrote,  witurios  ago  ; “The  flower  of  ex- 
liteOVCri  U ti^  bright  (lashing  of  wit  in  the  social 
ciretet  the  heart  of  man  like  shew 

l&difti  hovcrft^c  wUJch  groweth  in  the  garden®  of 
tlie  bte^ed/jmU  U $rati*planted  to  the  plains  of 
this  cv Wa^#g  Be  witty,  0 eoofc  of  men, 

if yw)  cmyu^^j;oo  caxx  not  be  witty,  rejoin 
that  you  k 

Ost  of  the  noble  e&i  men  recently  captured 
and  taken  to  Washington  $m teni»ou*ty  ohse rved , 
on  seeing  a kwt&otivfe  f or  Abe  time,  “Heap 
wagon — fta  fcorift.”  . . -r  /’  s ■ 'jj/i  ■ ' 

h was  remarked  by  * late  jridgo  of  ooc  of  the 
courts  of  this  city  that  be  tuid  hfcld  chnmbors 
in  a t«b.M  Judge  Drummond,  of  the  United 
Slates  Ci retut  Court,  being  about  to  Iwive  Mil- 
waukee for  Ohir^gy*  when  desired  uy 

bring  on  o morion  for  a receiver  In  a jwib'oad 
case,  opened  a ap^ciai  term  in  a parlor  oar,  uud 
heard  nrguin exits  -while  m /out?  for  the  Utter  dty. 
Bat  amufethfng  a little  better  than  tliiB  t*x>k  plato 
in  J&erra  Cunrity,  palifomitL  Judge  tikxirU,  of 
the  DUtricA  Court,  tw  ou  his  way  from  Kevada 
to  Plumas  <\>unly.  At  BuwnievUle  two  lawyers 
lm  A Agreed  to  argue  a motion  when  the  judge 
should  arrive ; but  ah  time  was  preying,  and  both 


“THE  OtUGlN  OF 

nAawiJi. 

CI2APTJJR  L.  .• 

^TVas?  a lovely  sammer  morning,  in  the  year 
90CU  before  fniriet.  The  wood«  of  SencgambU 
were  clothe!  In  their  fatvewt  co^hmir..  jim 
birds  were  chirping  and  amging.Ab^^bniitig- 
Uy?.;  the  sky  one  va.it  of  blue — every 
thing,  in  wa»  full  of  iir^tnc^s  and 
except  tlte  lovely  1m&$  Adelixii  de  Allilm fumiee. 
She  was  in  the  dumps,  M?x*diH*  »ho  nibbed  her 
shoulders  against  a huge*  paloiAree,  nnd  white 
performing  this  act  hoaved  n vnai  xigK  Jitii  h l 
that  moment  her  mamma  dropped  Trim*  the  tree 

above  hen  . ■ , ’ ••  ’*  * . r 

14  My  daughter/’  said  the  Duchess  de  Chim- 
panxovY “ why  that  sigh?" 

“Ah,  mamma,  look  at  me/’  Mid  L&dy  Adeliza. 
* am  front  the  rest  of  our 

MW  ;■  'Sf*  Wv«.  ^ :Uite  I ft ro  limtffting/f‘' 

*'  - V;yty' MW  iht-  ducheM,  Inwgnidly,  as 

'if  A " {’c  f *#\<.  4 t-xfri.y^picpf  how  ider/ 4 1 'you 

ihpnM  $>/*  g5jtov#^|  the.  di^-Tunoa.'  It  fe  a dis- 
b^ber  W&° 

li  l tktt/r  know,  mamnw . 
See  what  little  cnodttl  ap- 
pepdftgcs  vre  AH 

the  bthgt  fs*H:w  cftn  imtig 
from  the  irvew  fey  tte.-Vr 
t&ite,  hut  we  aye  eumbidlcd 
%q  x\ U c»n  the  limb*.’*' 

ftfc  advancmg, 
any  d«?ar.  Sou  are  wldtttr 
than  l 4iu.  Tmu  enw  talk 
ill  your  youiU ; l umild 
hot  until  middle  ftgi>. 
Your  grandmother,  as  you 


mt  nACoirrxit,  win  tuxn,  »wn  ?” 
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ting  in  iy  shallow  If  rook 
. ';;.  v-  sucking  a <x>cod-m»h  »5i»c* 
\.:  ■ ./-v- ■-/ /c^wi^'the  lorelietn  cr^nirthe 
[\$kh?;4j  / . b*if  ever  seen,  Hiss,  be* rt 

..  wa^  touched  ui  vUVGi  He 

; •;&•••'  ' raised  life  rye#lfi*sr'  and 

i^wwl  *i  Itw  her  ert# 

: ^ ffilH  in  trii(Kie3t  ODttf i^oo. 

kci  Vc,/  *4  Fair  cltoponxee/  **iJ 

hfci  “wilt  not — nob— *w — 

J V Mmf  teft  aioyour-r-Aw- — litczte  *;’ 

/ . i ,' jf  / uAfidiz;i,'’  wh\Vf\eTefi  si>e. 

I §p  ’ fe  , The  Duchess  do  Chim* 

/f rj pAtiawe,  who  had  wltntaaett 
^ ' ’ the  meeting  from  behind  a 

??••.  1 . : /; . chapp-bf  bueheK,  chuckled, 

xvKft  &***  ' anti  »Hd  oft  aa  bnr  left 

;•/ :.  •/*/  ■ ; ■.  car. 

41  AdoTiza™  sighed  the  prince,  thou  art — aw — 
beautiful.  Wilt  thou — aw — mam’  mef  * 

Thb  Lady  Adeliza  threw  the  remaimref  her 
eueavhut  at  the  head  of.  n ehitripanrw  who  was 
loiiftng  la  a neigh  tHmngtriH*,  tell  Ifffivthe  arms 
bf  the  prince*  and  gently  munmttwh.^I  aihthfoe.” 

They  were  married  in  great  splendor.  The 
Hight  Rer,  Htehop  Baboon,  assisted  by  Rev.  Suiu- 
ader  Ape,  p<?i  forinin!  the  ceremony.  The  brute* 
maids  wow  th**lr.  natural  clothes.  The  yhntr 
oang  the  Jorcdy  anthem,  “Hotifcry  marffej  the 
BuhotmV  Stater/*  L&dy  Aiteliza  add  her  par- 
ents rubbed  \\ii»c&r And  then  the  l>ride  st^/ted  on 
her  tour  on  m c 


*ife.M  * '•  v-‘  v.  \ >. 

“ Oh,  mamma. **  gushed  the  Lady  Adcliza, 
a that  V splendid  i Will  he  pome  anon  fv 
“ fteslruin  yoursfclL  People  of  high  blood  and 
chert,  caudal  appendages  never  get  excited,  lie 


with  one  mink. 

CHAPTER  IV/ 

Trig  seasons  changed ; anramer  lapse/1  into  au- 
tumn, autumn  into  ^dnter.’Winter  into  spring. 
Then  there  was  a.  great  rejoicing,  for  tlm  l*jwiy 
Ade|iz&  gave  the  prince  im  heir.  Thr  » V>d*L 
hoaewfi  was  an  anomaly  ha  Ui&fc  tWt  U had 
no  tail ; it  iiad  flat  feet  ; it  had  A white  *kin  ; it 
had  no  hair  op  its  body.  AH  the  Vifcu  m«v  <a> 
amjiiei  it.  It  not  an  t*mug-ontmig ; it  *«& 
not  a ctntppatttw ; evukmtly  in  wav  a new  species. 
Then  a family  conclave  was  called.  *’  What  stedi 
We  call  UtV  a*ked  trery  body.  The  Duchess 
do  Chimpanzee,  who  was  languidly  making  trifctl 
pins,  Bftid,  • . ' . V • ■ v.;;  ;' . . / ‘ ; / ■ ; ;.V. v/  • ’ . . * / 
. u Lot  \i?  call  H— toan.M 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER 


Chinn  to  the  doctor  who  presided.  *>;De%  too 
Ion  g In  dt*  wind,”  u too  much.  blow  mV’ 

patient^  be  patient,"  said  the  ddclnr. 

44  Oh*  l’s  patient  eno»igh#"  said  de 

peopled  t fred,  and  den  dev  won't  gib  do 

moneys*  said  the  old  philosopher, 

At  length  the  long  epeeob  c Itfeed  with  An  elo- 
quent reference  to  the  augfcl  of  t|;o/a)>oealypso 
4y*og  through  the  heavens,  having  the  tverliMrtlng 
$o*p«i  to  preach 


Tics  new  and  very  handsome  edition  ot  the 
novels  ,pf  Olrnrlv*  Heorle,  in  twelve  volumes,  just 
pi&iiatoi  by  Harper  And  Brother  feniimU  the 
Drawer  fit  h neat  JUtle  vewlde  made  hy  a distin- 
guished dergv^^^  Catholic  Church  (the 

ide  Dn  Cummin#*),  at  the  time  TheCfoirter  and 
thn  Hmtth  i ■ pr,  Jfitid,  Wife,  fttwf  WuSoit  wna  pub- 
lished. The  writer  bad  sent  to  the  doctor  the 
honk,  which  was  returned  Aiiti  the  tollowmg  r 

Chiirie#  Kvuttte  V new  noWl- you  have  r*;#l  ft,  roaybtf— 
1*  ail  ahmit  a ifati  that  h**  a UaHy; 

A W\ft,  hut  to  romantH*  U her  ini, 


viooU  Chinn  was  on  ilia  feet  in  u momenjL  “ V% 
f*c*?u  ifcCrii  some  oh  dfcfd  bruddt'rs  would  talk 
too  fc&gi  And  dot  angel  git  clear  oixt  *>b  sight 
D#i  *ft gdf*  breder^n,  \»  tbs  missionary  angel.  Jin 
lakes  d*?  cberlastiu'  Gospel  w id  him  wht  reber  fc# 
goes— -to  ebry  nation,  kindred,  ton, cue,  peoplpj” 
^Mighty  angel  !"  Ahrmted  A>me  in  ihe  migrega- 
tipnL  * Mighty  l mighty  V*  repeated  others  a*  toe 
^achfifmpot.  iriMe.  Inspired  with  hw  conception 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  (Kmgrcgatkm,,  hU  pa- 
triarchal form  roac  to  Its  full  height,  and  sttiHeb- 


Thfit  nary  hh*b*?ul  n»*  durh*Oy  goCy 
A WUiutff.  urHh  » Jmft  not  )ca*h 

Fur  he,  titslaih  is  hotti  * /iioiitt  kaa 

tf  a,  liABorcnrntJ,  otf  Vr<^  > Va  man 

who  has  been  every  where.,  knows  £r*/y  body, 
every  thing,  find  owns  three*  theatres,  say  at 
*•  The  A ii*trian a who  passed  the  wi me c m$e  f 
dei&  iti  this  Y+jettkii/f,  when  that  ship  wa*  caught 
in  a fkw  above  Spitsbergen,  hardly  knew  each 
other  when  the  sau  re- 
appeared, ; for. ' they.  *vre 

all  the  color  of  white  4 "rj 

paper.  This  I read  re-  1 mmm™' 

-gently  in  the  interesting  m.. 

accoout  of  the  Austrian  | | | j .]■  \ 

expedition  to  the  north  1 j f f *r '/  I 

pole  puhlMral  hr  Cap-  j f k { i . * 

tuia  Payer,  the  captain  . } t $ 
of  the  T^fithoff.  In  I ;j  * | j y:  ( 

America  young  hnlie*  ] | | j 

ore  see^Jr/mt-d  ta  alt  nil  | I'.--  | 
day  in  darkened  rooms  1 I | 

in  otder  to  btcahh Them-  • j : | ? ' j 

Helves,  ami  this  habit  ac-  w'r  |^  ^ _ 

counts  for  the  paleness  | " (||  . ( • 

of  Americans.  Years  : 1 
o<?o  l jfhiaseil  a winter  itt  V SjS 

WaehjhgUin.  Tbcpret-  ' 

tiest  giVi  wa.?.  n Miss 
Bwky;  day  ientled 
ci'ou  hpfv  And  »>a  *hown  ' 

a room  s*  hlch  Sfcem- 
M to  me  to  bo  quite 
dark,  1 b'lt  down/  «aid  ^ 

6 voice,  which  i tvcog- 
nia»rf  that  of  Becky, 
and  I Mt  down  'tifioit  an 
anm^liutr  Against  which 

I had  irt  urn  bled.  ! felt  mradf  propelled  in  the 
airf  and  a seitoftd  voice  tuied  oul4  4 Take  enre  wtot 
t&u  are  B r%,  urtl  db«w  mi  /w.  JW 

9^  0*4, observed  Becky  ; ami  this  was  fol 
lowed  bv  a ^cuarmg,  which  was  produced  bt  pa 
lea  ring  the  room . Title  woj  t iu*  ohly  AX’c^vyfon  1 
ever  had  of  making  the  ur<qv»tintHr»^  hf  Beck^fe 
parent  aUbcmgh  for  <u*ny  montha  f nhi^d  a de- 


VSHitAitr  *TrpQ*YH}H< 


Lard  sfjpt  you  to  timl  Fol  d your  wbg$  an  j res  t 
% while  diere;  Ton’s  >*etu  flytn’  a>  long 'and  you 
hav  niapy  a long  weary  ttifeei  before  joa,  Blees- 
hd  angel,  aht't  you  fyrctrv  tired  y Den  rest,  for 
iJIb  ia  de  Lord’s  day,  rind  dc  fiord’s  house,  and  de 
iorii’a  people," 

Turning  to  the  congregation,  now*  up  to  the 
White  heat  of  exortcmcnt,  lie  cominned  ,* 

44  Child n?n,  yon  may  mnkyuur  stun?,  and  dc 
good  1/Ord,  datl  «jij«k  angel  ecifrtC  d?s  wav  tc^-day,  and 
bcfJ$  $wine  to  stay  a while  now;  HcW  tohlin  - hie 
wittgA  And  lookin'  right  at  yc  now.  if*  irdviA  to 
What  weys  guin  to  do  to  tend  d fo  eber lustin' 
Geoaywl  round  de  world.  v 

4>  1 toll  pm  whra  weTl  do,  children,  Do  angefa 
Wing  broken  a little,  wid  de-blg  wind  from  »to*  four 
cfjjrr (era  t>b  do  world,  See  l he  need*  some  more 
Midew  in  de  mug.  He  % better,  wid  to  cber- 


Bpairing  affection  twh&r"  ; ;7 . 

Wt  »> ^ indebted  WAUe  Rev  Dr,  SiAtlacW,  luto- 
h id  Sew  Ortimis,  for  .the  •ftillowlug  ^necdot^H  »>f 
our  colq lt  d bretli  ren,  which  'appeared  Ui  tb ts  JAfA- 
Qftureh  ACcl^hrauw  for  1 ftTft : 

In  a series  of  missionary  meetings  was 
hold  in  the  colored  MetuodVst  EpiscnpaV  oliUnihe# 
of  ^ cw  Orleans  A t one  of  thew>' It  wa«<  \tt runged 
that  an  eeegtAtic  veteran  naun^d  Scott  ‘Bhinn 
should  make  the  last  vpeoch  and  take  the  wtflee- 
ihm.  l*he  brother  who  preceded  him  gVcafly 
tried  the  bid  nmn'i*  patience  by  the  length  'tf  Uis 
nddreb?*.  14  HeTl  spile  de  meeting*  said  Brcdher 
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lastin’  Gospel,  through  de  midst  ob  de  heben  to 
de  ends  ob  de  earth.  Up,  now,  and  bring  on  de 
fedders  for  de  angel’s  wing.” 

In  an  instant  the  people  were  on  their  feet,  fil- 
ing into  the  aisles  and  marching  in  time  to  the 
swell  of  song  to  the  table  in  the  altar,  on  which 
the?  placed  their  offerings  of  pennies  and  post- 
age currency.  Suddenly  the  preacher  called  out, 
“ Stop  dar — stop  dat  singin’ !”  The  order  was 
promptly  obeyed,  and  all  waited  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  “ What  dis  on  de  table  ?”  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  pennies  and  postage  -stamps. 
“What  you  call  dese?  Fedders  for  de  angel's 
mngf  He  can’t  fly  round  de  world  wid  dese. 
Dese  am  nothin'  but  pin  fedders  ! Bring  on  your 
long  quills  for  de  angel's  icing  /” 

The  song  and  the  marching  were  resumed,  and 
the  offerings  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  series  of 
meetings  among  these  poor  colored  people  netted 
over  $1000.  

Very  bright  and  jolly  are  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Hood  the  younger,  edited  by  his  sister,  and  just 
published  in  London.  Though  handicapped  at 
the  outset  by  his  father’s  name  and  fame,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a charming  and  facile  writer  and  an 
untiring  worker.  How  many  toilers  with  the  pen 
will  appreciate  this  verse  from  “ Copy ; a Jester’s 
In  Memoriam  1” 

There's  half  a column  yet  to  fill 
Ere  morn,  come  foal  or  fine. 

My  poor  Pierian  pnmp  mast  spill 
Its  quantum— wash  or  wine. 

It  ought  to  be  a brisk  Champagne — 

At  least  a bitter— hoppy ; 

For,  let  it  shine,  or  let  It  rain, 

A man  mast  write  bis  “ copy.” 

Though  written  in  jest,  it  has  the  grim  earnest- 
ness of  an  epitaph.  Perpetual  “copy”  and  ira- 
pecunioeity  seem  to  have  been  the  evil  genius  of 
his  life,  as  may  be  inferred  from  this  allusion  in 
the  poem  “ Ad  Cor  Meum :” 

We've  toiled  together,  yon  and  I, 

Through  hot  and  cold,  through  wet  and  dry, 
These  years  twice  twenty, 

And  you  seem  weary  of  the  work, 

And  I,  although  I’m  not  a shirk, 

Have  had  just  plenty. 

Well,  I must  credit  you  with  this— 

You  seldom  say  that  aught's  amiss 
While  I am  pumping 
The  copy  out  apace ; bat  then, 

As  soon  as  I lay  by  the  pen, 

You  set  up  thumping. 

• ••••« 

But  don't  yon  think,  'twist  me  and  yon, 

That  we've  done  all  we  ought  to  do? 

We’ve  worn  life’s  gleam  off, 

We've  spent  our  youth,  we're  past  our  prime, 
And  somehow  it  seems  almost  time 
To  shut  the  steam  off." 

A pleasant,  chatty  book  has  just  come  to  us 
from  abroad,  Memoirs  and  Personal  Sketches  of 
“ Barry  Cornwall  ” Procter . Here  arc  two,  hith- 
erto unpublished,  anecdotes  of  Samuel  Rogers. 
After  describing  his  house, Procter  says:  “His 
breakfast  table  was  perfect  in  all  respects,  and 
the  company — where  literature  mixed  with  fash- 
ion and  rank,  each  having  a fair  proportion — was 
always  agreeable.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
hospitable  glory  was  the  little  old  pleasant  man, 
not  yet  infirm,  with  his  many  anecdotes,  which  he 
told  well  and  delighted  in,  and  subacid  words, 
that  gave  flavor  and  pungency  to  the  general  talk. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  was  breakfasting  with  him  one 


morning,  he  said,  but  he  was  much  beyond  the 
appointed  time,  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  and  a friend  had  been  to  see  Coleridge, 
who  had  detained  them  by  one  continuous  flow  of 
talk. 

“ 1 How  was  it  you  called  so  early  upon  him  V 
inquired  Rogers. 

“ ‘ Oh,’  replied  Wordsworth,  ‘ we  are  going  to 
dine  with  him  this  evening,  and — ’ 

“ 1 And,’  said  Rogers,  taking  up  the  sentence, 

‘ you  wanted  to  take  the  sting  out  of  him  before- 
hand.’ ” 

“ I met  at  Mr.  Rogers’s  house  Crabbe  the  poet, 
Chantrey,  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Macaulay.  I never  heard  Rogers  vol- 
unteer an  opinion  about  Campbell,  except  after  his 
death,  when  he  had  been  to  see  the  poet’s  statue. 
* It  is  the  first  time,’  said  he,  4 that  I have  seen 
him  stand  straight  for  many  years.’  ” 

Mayor  Butler,  of  Portland,  Maine,  is  welcome 
to  the  Drawer.  He  refused  recently  to  approve 
a bill  of  eighty  dollars  for  an  alderman  ic  feed. 
In  the  bill  was,  “The  City  of  Portland,  Dr.,  100 
cigars.”  The  veto  merely  stated  that  “ The  city 
of  Portland  does  not  smoke.” 

A Boston  friend  sends  the  three  following : 

There  once  lived  in  B an  eccentric  charac- 

ter who  had  always  been  a poor  laboring-man, 
and  who  was  so  unfortunate,  among  other  mat- 
ters, as  to  lose  one  wife  after  another.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  third  wife  he  seemed  wholly  incon- 
solable, and  remarked  to  a friend  condoling  with 
him,  “ It’s  very  expensive  burying  wives.”  When 
his  black  trousers  were  sent  home  by  the  tailor 
on  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  “ Oh,  dear,  dear 
me !”  he  exclaimed,  tearfully,  after  trying  them 
on ; “ here’s  one  trouble  on  the  back  of  another — 
they’re  too  short” 

When  Freddie  was  six  he  went  with  his  moth- 
er to  spend  a few  days  at  grandma’s  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  enjoyed  himself  veiy  much  looking 
out  of  the  window  at  some  men  drilling  rocks 
over  the  way.  Every  now  and  then  they  would 
set  off  a blast,  causing  the  stones  to  fly  m every 
direction.  It  evidently  made  a deep  impression 
on  him.  Some  time  after  this,  when  it  was  to 
be  supposed  he  had  long  forgotten  all  about  it, 
his  mother  was  sitting  with  him  at  their  board- 
ing-house breakfast  table,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
detach  a morsel  of  one  of  the  toughest  pieces 
of  beefsteak  that  it  is  her  misfortune  to  get. 
Freddie  suspended  his  own  efforts,  and  watched 
her  for  a while  with  sympathetic  interest  and  ab- 
sorbed attention.  Seeing,  finally,  that  no  head- 
way was  made,  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  looking 
very  arch  and  roguish,  “ Mamma,  mamma,  why 
don’t  you  blast  it?”  (Sensation  among  the 
boarders.) 

Little  M knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers 

to  her  mother  the  other  night,  but  she  was  very, 
very  tired,  and  found  it  hard  work.  “ Our  Fa- 
ther” and  “ Now  I lay  me”  were  got  through  very 
languidly  and  with  many  sighs.  Finally  she  came 
to  her  own  little  “ made-up”  prayw.  “ God  bless 
papa,  God  bless  mamma — and  the  whole  troop  T' 
she  ejaculated,  desperately ; then  jumping  up, 
she  climbed  into  bed,  and  fell  fast  asleep  almost 
immediately. 
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ly  into  Quiet  River;  and  having  come  from 
the  north  and  turned  toward  the  east,  kurus 
hack  again  toward  its  fountains,  aud  runs, 
now  under  a different  style  and  in  different 
fashion,  northward  to  meet  the  Tunxis  West 
Branch, 

But  all  this  long  street,  which  clings  to 
the  two  streams  in  their  curving  llow,  is  not 
only  lined  with  pleasant  little  houses,  gay 
shops,  clattering  factories,  and  punctuated 
with  churches  here  and  there;  it  is  also  lit 
iu  its  whole  length  by  gas  lamps,  aud  made 
good  for  pedestrians  by  a broad  concrete 
walk,  rarely  interspersed  by  a few  feet  of 
flagging;  and  the  observing  eye  is  amused 
to  see  orthodox  posts  and  lanterns  on  one 
side  of  the  pavement,  and  long  wreaths  of 
black  lamy  and  trailing  garlands  of  clematis 
on  the  other,  while  from  these  traces  of  high 
civilization,  yon  can,  in  five  minutes’  walk* 
plunge  into  fragrant,  depths  of  forest,  or 
climb  to  heights  of  rugged  granite,  from 
whose  pinnacles  or  precipices  you  “view 
the  landscape  o'er,”  like  Moses  in  the  hymn- 
book,  and  see  the  dim  hills  of  Massachusetts 
far  to  the  north,  or  the  infolding  highlands 
of  Western  Connecticut  in  the  faint  haze 
of  a southeru  aspect. 

But  the  specialty  of  My  town  as  a town  is 
its  varied  manufactures.  Here  are  wrought 
the  symbols  of  old  Father  Time — scythes  of 
sharpness,  scythes  enough  to  supply  every 
phase  of  illustration  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  Day  after  day  the  long  boxes  with 


their  straw-bound  freight  are  carried  to  the 
haunts  of  that  fiery  flying  dragon  men  call  a 
locomotive,  and  whirled  off’  to  fields  and  prai- 
ries, where  the  purple  grasses  and  nodding 
blossoms  shall  fall  in  piteous  ranks  before 
their  flying  blades.  And,  as  if  the  symbol- 
ism of  Death  the  Reaper  had  run  rampant, 
here  is  another  great  building,  whose  red 
brick  walls,  tall  cupola,  aud  countless  win- 
dows tell  at  once  that  it  is  a “ factory lmt 
of  what  f Of  furnishings  aud  adorning®  for 
the  reaped  harvest — in  bald  phrase,  of  cof- 
fin trimmings  and  shrouds.  Here  are  made 
all  sorts  of  plated  ornaments  for  the  last  bed 
we  need,  from  the  elaborate  casket  plate 
down  to  the  silvered  screws  that  shut  out 
forever  dear  dead  faces  from  dear  living 
ones.  Here,  in  ghastly  mimicry  of  living 
follies,  you  find  the  latest  modes  of  “ robes,” 
as  the  last  sweet  thing  in  shrouds  is  called. 
And  if  the  mourners  do  not  go  about  the 
streets,  as  they  did  in  Solomon’s  time,  the 
mourning  does;  for  bright  young  girls  car- 
ry the  white  boxes  to  and  from  their  homes, 
where  they  turn  an  honest  penny  in  this 
doleful  fashion.  In  many  a sunny  room 
yon  may  see  fresh  faces,  red  lips,  laughing 
eyes,  bent  over  this  ghastly  employment. 
A baby’s  shroud  is  light,  pretty  work  to 
take  into  a neighbor's  of  an  afternoon,  and 
shining  lengths  of  quilled  satin  coffin  trim- 
ming is  as  available  as  worsted-work  while 
waiting  at  a tea  party  for  the  well-spread 
table.  Habit  was  never  more  a second  na- 
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silk,  are  all  made  here;  and  at  either  mid 
of  the  town  great  tanneries,  with  pictur- 
esque and  fragrant  heaps  of  hemlock  hark 
stacked  beside  them,  tell  their  own  story 
of  labor  and  revenue*  to  the  common -sense 
observer,  and  to  the  sentimentalist  sing  a 
mournful  song  of  denuded  forests,  of  hills 
laid  bare  in  all  their  gaunt  granite  ribbing, 
on  whose  crests  once  waved  the  light,  grace- 
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ful,  fadeless  foliage  of  the  evergreen  mon- 
archy, aud  of  lonely  roads  win; re  once  the 
sweet  odors  and  cool  shade  kept  off  summer 
son  and  wintry  winds — roads  that  are  lone- 
lier than  ever  in  tlieir  shelterless  windings* 
But  the  charm  of  My  town  is  not  in  its 
manufactories ; those  are  only  its  raxmn 
iVetre.  And  perhaps  the  spell  it  casts  over 
its  inhabitants  is  inexplicable  in  wonts; 
hut  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  emi- 
grant or  the  exile  from  its  bosom  always 
pines  to  return.  Indeed,  there  is  a well- 
authenticated  story  told  of  a restless  pair, 
who,  after  much  deliberation,  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  could  “better  themselves'* 
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%i$  river-side — ft  Uifh  flock*  but.  making 
Up  Sh  *U\luUj  what  it  wants  \ii  size;  fur  li^fd 
the  highest  branches  of  the  prelatieal  tree 
wave  their  many  - colored  leaves,  ami  the 
rustic  mind  is  bewildered  with  altar  cloths, 
u celebrations,”  and  candles,  while  the  ®a- 
tbetic  Christian  winks  mildly  at  ritualism 
for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  ancient  litur- 
gy and  services  that  no  freak  of  man  can 
overshadow,  no  nonsense  disturb  or  destroy. 
And  on  a knoll  that  lifts  itself  above  all 
other  sites  for  church  or  chapel,  the  oldest 
and  most  ornate  of  all  human  sects  holds 
sway.  A large  Romish  church  just  below 
the  crest  of  the  hill  is  flanked  by  a pictur- 
esque monastery  of  Franciscan  friars,  while 
on  its  very  summit,  embowered  in  trees*  and 
lifting  the/  emblem  of  all  men's  salvation 
high  in  air— a gilded  cross,  that  shines  on 
the  breast  of  every  storm-cloud  with  cheer- 
ing promise,  and  catches  the  first  rays  of 


pecuniarily  elsewhere,  anti  so,  one  tine  day, 
having  sold  their  house  and  packed  their 
goods,  stood  at  last  on  the  platform  of  the 
railway  station,  waiting  for  the  traiu.  It 
whistled  in  the  distance,  and  the  wife  look- 
ed at  the  husband;  it  whistled  nearer,  ami 
he  looked  at  her.  “ Let’s  go  back/’  said  the 
bead  of  the  bouse  (whichever  it  was),  suc- 
cinctly. They  picked  up  their  bundles,  took 
the  cheeks  from  their  trunks,  and  walked 
meekly  back  to  the  empty  house,  which 
they  repurchased  the  next  morning,  and 
have  never  quitted  since. 

Perhaps  the  attraction  of  Mytown  is  its 
il  infinite  variety,”  which  is  certainly  as 
great  as  Cleopatra’s  could  have  been.  Here 
are  all  forms  of  opinion,  all  receiving  the 
widest  toleration,  from  the  old-school  Cal- 
vinist down  to  the  open  infidel.  No  mau's 
belief  or  unbelief  stands  in  bis  way  as  teach- 
er, preacher,  or  office-holder*  Either  end 
of  the  village  boasts  a flourishing  Congrega- 
tional church,  wherein  the  pastor  preaches 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  people  do  as  they 
ptauftP;  for  is  not  this  a free  country,  and 
is  riot  Congregationalism  t he  state  Church  f 
There  is  an  equally  prosperous  Methodist 
congregation,  with  all  proper  Methodist  pe- 
culiarities—the  dissolving  views  of  the  min- 
istry, the  strong  denominational  sympathies, 
and  so  thorough  an  adherence  to  their  own 
doctrines  that  even  the  clock  on  the  steeple 
continually  falls  from  grace,  backslides,  and 
is  restored,  At  the  east  end  of  the  straight 
par*  of  Mytow  n street  an  Episcopal  church 
of  the  moderuest  Gothic  lifts  its  spire  by 
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every  dawning  sun — stands  a nunnery  and 
school,  also  under  the  direction  of  the  O.  S.  F. 
It  is  a quaint  bit  of  foreign  life  in  the  mid- 
dle of  irreverent,  careless,  independent  New 
England.  The  silvery  bell  that  calls  to 
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sense  in  other  matters  must  astonish  the 
spirits  themselves. 

There  is  also  here  a feeble  congregation 
of  the  Second  Advent  faith,  a sort  of  mys- 
tical hash  of  materialism  aud  Millenarian- 
isru,  with  side  issues  about  Graham  flour 
and  animal  food ; the  latter  faith  being 
easy  of  adoption  in  a land  like  New  En- 
gland, where  beefsteak  and  sole-leather  are 
convertible  terms,  and  all  the  chickens  are 
ten  years  old,  the  wretched  teeth  and  sal- 
low misery  of  our  compatriots  bearing  un- 
deniable and  circumstantial  evidence  of 
two-year-old  beef  and  soda  at  indiscretion* 
There  is  no  social  stagnation  in  this  wide- 
awake little  village,  like  that  which  broods 
over  many  a country  town,  and  engenders 
crime  or  typhoid  fever,  according  to  The 
temperament  it  undermines.  My  town  does 
nothing  half-way : its  rum  shops  are  the 
most  gilded  and  flaunting  of  their  kind  ; 
death  and  hell  are  dispensed  in  an  elegant 
and  unmistakable  manner,  worthy  of  our 
great  metropolis.  There  are 
no  neater,  cleaner,  gayer 
places  of  resort  any  where 
than  its  flourishing  driuk- 
ing  saloons.  Liberty  of 
jg.  opinion  flaps  its  banners 

&*£,-  here  as  elsewhere;  you  can 

be  an  intide],  or  a drunkard, 
, or  a drunk -maker  here  with 

all  impnnity,  and  you  have 
the  same  freedom  to  be  a re- 
ligious man,  a confectioner, 
or  an  insurance  agent.  Here 
is  freedom  in  its  entireness — 
and  its  consequences. 

There  are  three  local  pa- 
pers flourishing  (they  say  so 
themselves)  in  this  one  small 
village,  and  the  immortal 
scenes  of  the  borough  of 
Eat  ana  will,  translated  into 
the  vernacular,  thrill  tins 
borough  from  week  to  week 
with  an  immense  amount  of 
“ T0Jr”  It irtg  1 tv  the  usual 

“pnilcna  nihil,''  forcing  upon 
the  spectator  that  wise  and 
pungent  conclusion  of  the 
immortal  Weller,  **  Human 
^ natur  is  a rum  thing,  Sami- 


prayer  through  ail  the  year,  the  old-wrorld 
garments  of  the  hooded  nuns,  the  unques- 
tioning obedience  and  the  arbitrary  power, 
show  strongly  forth  on  the  background  of 
a people  w hose  truest  record  is  that  of  an- 
cient. Israel,  When  “ every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,”  and  raises 
a heterodox  question  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
orthodox  and  Puritan -descended  thinker 
whether  the  leaven  that  is  in  this  lump  of 
form  and  ceremony  ami  show  may  not  be, 
after  all,  the  true  leaven,  rather  than  the 
free  and  vinous  fermentation  w hich  spreads 
fast  and  far,  hut  is  the  herald  of  decay. 

Mytown.  is  also  the  home  and  haunt  of 
spiritualism  ; ghosts  range  the  streets  with 
impunity,  execute  gymnastics  in  private 
and  public,  talk  their  own  form  of  unlimited 
and  unintelligible  gossip,  pound  and  knock 
and  behave  after  the  usual  idiotic  and  pur- 
poseless manner  of  returning  spirits,  with 
no  man  (or  woman)  to  molest  them  or  make 
them  afraid.  Poor  souls!  to  judge  by  their 


But  besides  the  breeze  of 
doctrinal  differences,  the 
zephyrs  of  editorial  courte- 
sies, and  the  trade-wind  of 
travel — for  there  are  trains 
coming  to  or  going  from  the 
village  twelve  or  fourteen  times  a day  in 
three  different  directions,  and  u all  mails  lead 
to  New  York,’*  ns  once  to  Rome- — there  is  still 
another  exciting  influence,  a sort  of  social 
mistral,  that  blows  upon  the  tempers  and 
tongues  of  My  town,  and  divides  it  against 
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own  testimony  the  next  world  is  not  an  in- 
tellectual improvement  on  this,  and  they 
don’t  like  it  well  enough  to  stay  there  when 
they  get  there.  But  they  have  an  unusu- 
al amount  of  followers’*  in  Myfcown,  and 
among  them  some  whose  intelligence  and 
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Ami  though  in  life  the  amoved q^clator, 
silently  smiling  ov^( ;•  t !*■•?*«%»  childish  quarrels 

of  neighbors  and  friends,  understands  fully 
the  Scriptural  saying,  “As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,”  yet  when  Death  the  Recon- 
ciler comes  to  silence  spite  and  allay  scorn 
forever,  he  makes  his  own  comment  by 
opening  the  gates  of  this  sweet  mid  silent 
refuge,  where  the  lion  and  t-lie  lamb  lie 
dow  n together  in  the  fold  of  the  Shepherd. 
Here  perpetual  verdure  and  fragrant  shade 
cool  and  lmsh  the  summer’s  glow;  birds 
sing,  ebildreu  play*  flowers  bloom  among 
the  low  gravest  here  the  universal 
shroud  of  winter  lies  pure  and  dazzling  till 
spring’s  showers  weep  it  all  away.  The 
sounds  of  life  cheer  but  do  not  profane  the 


itself.  The  village  is  too  long  for  peace ; the 
west  leg  of  the  horseshoe,  possessing  certain 
business  privileges,  plumes  itself  upon  them, 
puts  on  metropolitan  airs,  and  turns  up  its 
collective  nose  at  the  simpler  and  more  rus- 
tic east  leg,  where,  iu  fact,  My  town  began, 
and  from  which  quiet  beginning  the  rest  of 
the  village  was  colonized*  But  if  West 
Street  looks  down  on  East  Street  as  the 
hole  from  which  they  were  digged,  »o  does 
East  Street  scorn  the  snappy  pretentious- 
ness ;of  West  Street  with  a certain  dull  dig- 
nity mightily  impressive;  and  both  unite 
in  but  one  sentiment — contempt  for  the 
Flat,  which  is  the  bend  of  the  horseshoe, 
and  being  redeemed  from  a pre-Adamite 
sw  amp,  is  rather  flat  of  necessity,  but  yet 
lias  dared  to  arrogate  to  itself  a good  hotel, 
a railway  station,  a pretty  and  commodious 
opera-house,  with  all  proper  adjuncts  of 
stage,  scenery,  boxes,  and  gas  reflector.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  the  despised  Flat 
has  its  own  share,  and  that  a good  one,  of 
My  town  business,  and  both  ends  of  its  long 
street  do  often  pocket  their  disgust  in  order 
to  hear  the  sweet  strains  of  Miss  Kellogg, 
the  inimitable  harmonies  evoked  aud  sway- 
ed by  Thomas,  the  warble  of  those  black- 
birds who  come  from  the  South,  like  other 
blackbirds,  or  the  comic  agonies  of  minstrel 
troupes  or  amateur  theatricals.  But  the 
east  village  triumph*  in  the  end;  for  safe 
sheltered  amid  its  clustering  homes,  and  be- 
hind the  oldest  church  of  the  settlement, 
lies  the  lovely  but  uot  lonely  grave-yard. 
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sleep  of  the  6ead;  and  even  in  East  Street, 
side  by  side  they  lie  at  peace,  and  no  man 
reviles  his  neighbor. 

And  besides  this  charm  of  variety  and 
life  In  My  town  itself,  its  singularly  beauti- 
ful surroundings  are  forever  fresh  aud  love- 
ly. The  drives  about  the  town  are  varied 
and  beautiful  tu  an  uncommon  degree;  there 
are  valley  roads  where  the  trees  meet  above 
your  head,  or  fall  back  to  open  a view  of 
green  meadows,  gay  with  n odd  mg  lilies, 
pink  hardback,  clematis  weaving  its  bridal 
wreaths  of  delicate  bloom  through  and  over 
the  fences,  aud  a thousand  other  flowers 
mixed  with  tlie  blowing  grass,  that  bring 
to  one’s  mind  the  pretty  epithet  of  the  old 
French  poets,  “ Prh  emaitlc#  there  are  for- 
est ways  where  the  road  climbs  through 
shadow  and  perfume  along  a brook  whose 


with  granite.  Then  there  are  lovely  resorts 
about  Mytown  that  its  people  love  with  a 
feeling  of  possession  as  well  as  admiration. 
The  winding  lake,  from  whose  shores  you 
can  not  see  the  town,  it  has  nestled  so  far 
below  that  shining  water,  is  the  great  re- 
sort and  pleasure  of  the  village.  Boats  are 
plenty,  and  in  a sumrucT  afternoon  the  wa- 
ter and  the  shores  are  full  of  happy  voya- 
gers and  merry  picnic  parties.  A moonlight, 
excursion  to  the  lower  bay  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  incidents  of  a Mytown  sum- 
mer, and  the  banks  are  full  of  convenient 
and  picturesque  nooks,  where  parties  of 
friends  meet  to  take  their  supper,  and  thrill 
all  the  air  aud  water  with  song;  for  My- 
town is  musical  exceedingly,  and  certain  of 
its  native  vocalists  might  have  had  riauie 
aud  fame  at  will,  had  they  not  chosen  to 


dinging  company  goes  hidden  beside  yon 
nil  the  way,  made  known  only  by  a soft 
tinkle,  a gleam  of  light,  the  voice  of  a rip- 
ple, or  the  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns,  and 
from  which  you  emerge  on  to  bare  hill-tops, 
where  the  land  lies  below  yon,  an  arrested 
sea  of  mighty  billows,  green  as  the  ocean 
waves  are,  or  brown  and  barren  and  ribbed 


keep  for  their  private  audiences  gifts  that 
ought  to  be  free  for  all  mankind’s  delight. 

A mile  or  two  beyond  the  town  Quiet  Riv- 
er forgets  its  name,  changes  its  nature,  and 
breaks  into  a series  of  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  falls;  the  worn  rocks  and  nat- 
ural arch  show  what  power  the  quiet  stream 
has  had  in  past  ages;  and  even  now,  when  a 
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t€D»  This  is  a fa- 
vorite resort  for 
parties  through  the 
bright  short  snm- 
' ^ ^ iner ; ^aud  when^a 

serpent,  and  at  no 
one  point  is  the 
whole  length  visi- 
ble, Rut  the  chief  curiosity  of  Long  Hill  is 
the  Rig  R»>ck — a huge  bowlder  which  lies  as 
easily  and  ha  unfamiliar) y on  the  smooth  soil 
as  if  just  dropped  from  some  shivered  planet 


(uscaue  ox  QCirr  smut. 


freshet  fills  the  gorge  with  turbid  and  foam- 
ing water  that  rushes  and  swirls  through 
all  its  rocky  channels  with  awful  force  and 
velocity,  the  sight  is  one  never  to  be  forgot- 


MYTOWN. 
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tbfongh  tipper  air.  It  is  not  bedded  in  the 
soil ; it  even  seems  to  he  poised  on  so  small 
a base  that  numerous  attempts  have  lieeii 
made  to  roll  it  down  the  lull-sttjfe ; hut  none 
have  succeeded,  happily  for  the  nests  of 
white  cottages  clustering  below,  that  from 
this  height  seem,  indeed,  only  toy  houses, 
but  are  full  of  busy  life.  There  are  walks, 
too,  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  west,  and 
the  never- failing  attraction  of  fishing  olf  the 
rocks,  perhaps  with  doubtful  success— but 
what  true  fisherman  e ver  cared  half  as  much 
for  his  game  as  for  its  pursuit,  f— while  to 
the  cast  rises  Milieu's  Hill,  a roek-eresi  ed 
height  easy  of  access,  from  whose  granite 


top  a vast  8 weep  of  country  meets  the  eye, 
and  almost  all  Mv town  lies  at  your  feet. 
But  all  these  outside  attractions  are  only  a 
part  of  the  charm  of  this  pretty  town . When 
trees  are  hare  and  ghostly ; when  the  starved 
earth  shows  alt  her  stony  ribs,  and  shuts  her 
heart  against  her  children  with  pitiless  fury ; 
when  terrible  drifts  of  snow'  hide  every 
charm  of  field  or  forest;  when  the  lake  is 
hut  a glittering  steely  shield,  ami  the  rivers 
babble  tip  more,  lovers  still  cling  to  the 
little  borough  with  persistent  affection  : and 
no  wonder,  for  the  social  life  of  Mytown 
never  ceases  to  charm.  Though,  like  every 
other  village,  it  contains  “ all  sorts  and  con- 
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range  of  mountains;  or  over  the  border  of 
the  State,  to  that  exquisitely  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque ravine  where  Bush-Bish  Falls  come 
tumbling  through  a cleft  in  the  heart  of  the 
hills;  and  there  are  other  haunts  of  odor- 
ous pine  forests  and  cold  bubbling  streams 
ou  the  line  of  the  Waratuck  Railway,  where 
one  can  spend  a long  sweet  day  in  the  secret 
places  of  nature,  and  come  hack  at  night  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  city  life 
in  the  village  home  he  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. I have  been  to  many  a New  England 
town  in  my  life,  but  never  lias  one  held  me 
w ith  the  spell  of  My  town.  It  is  lovely  and 
pleasant  to  he  in  the  country  through  the 
summer,  but  in  winter  aesthetics  are  in  vain 


ditions  of  men,”  and  the  stranger  who  enters 
it  with  no  disposition  to  conciliate,  to  ad- 
mire, to  he  friendly,  finds  society  hostile 
enough,  and  ia  left  to  the  companionship  of 
his  own  silly  pride  and  idle  contempt,  to  a 
kiudly  and  truly  appreciative  person  the 
home  life  of  the  village  at  once  opens  its 
anus,  and  he  finds  a cultivated,  kind-heart- 
ed, contented,  happy  circle  of  acquaintance, 
ami  perhaps,  as  I well  know  from  personal 
experience,  dear  anil  good  friends. 

The  winters  are  gay  with  sociable  meet- 
ings at  different  houses,  with  sleigh-rides, 
with  amateur  theatricals  and  concerts,  with 
innumerable  tea-drinkings  and  neighborly 
calls,  with  dances  large  and  small,  and  with 
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public  entertainments ; for  the  pretty  opera- 
house  is  often  filled  to  overflowing  by  the 
presence  of  some  real  celebrity  as  a lecturer 
or  a musician,  oi  the  lesser  glories  of  a min- 
strel troupe  or  a variety  show. 

Iu  summer,  ont-door  life  begins.  There 
is  scarce  a w eek  that  some  small  excursion 
is  not  afoot  somewhere;  different  sets  of 
friends,  perhaps,  but  always  a gay  and  hap- 
py party.  There  arc  rail  rides  to  Satan’s 
Kingdom  (a  beautiful  rocky  gorge  six  or 
seven  miles  down  the  Tunxis)  to  pick  trail- 
ing arbutus— -this  is  always  the  initial  trip 
of  the  season ; excursions  by  f lic  West 
Shetucket  Railroad  to  Taxville  Gap,  anoth- 
er gorge  of  the  same  river ; or  the  Sister 
Lakes,  two  placid  sheets  of  water,  with 
wooded  shores,  lying  just  below  the  Riga 


to  satisfy  the  flesh.  Pictnresqueness  practi- 
cally dies  below  zero,  and  natural  beauty 
goes  southward  with  the  swallows  when 
whiter  is  but  a synonym  for  pain  and  ill- 
ness. The  comforts  of  a city — its  lights, 
shops,  sidewmlks,  water ; its  easy  means  of 
access  and  departure — these  arc  the  de- 
lights of  life  for  seven  dreary  months  of  a 
New  England  year;  and  all  these  tire  in  My* 
town,  as  well  as  the  keen  pure  air  of  the 
hills  and  health-giving  breezes. 

Wo  Americans  are  accused  often  of  con- 
ceit ami  vainglory;  but,  after  all,  in  what 
other  country  the  wide  world  over  can  there 
be  found  a better  exponent  of  superiority, 
or  a brighter  and  sweeter  flower  of  the  na- 
tional century  plant,  than  pretty,  eli  a lining, 
wholesome,  vivacious  little  Mytown? 
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long  voyages  on  cakes  of  floating  ice,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  reach  by  this  means 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  snch  journeys  are 
never  voluntarily  undertaken.  As  he  can 
not  dive  to  any  great  depth,  and  as  he  seeks 
his  food  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  where  the  water  is  shal- 
low. There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
walrus  is  more  abundant  in  higher  latitudes 
than  he  is  in  the  lower  parallels  where  the 
hunters  now  seek  him.  Nature,  in  her  man- 


WSAPONB  FOR  THE  WALRUS. 

1.  Ice-Anchor.— 8.  Haak  Pik.— 8.  Walrue  Knife.— 
4.  Lance. —5.  Walrus  Harpoon.  — 6.  White -whale 
Harpoon.— 7.  Harpoon  Gun. 

ufactories  at  the  north  pole,  is  constantly 
turning  out  vast  quantities  of  ice  and  wal- 
ruses, which  are  carried  by  the  arctic  cur- 
rents to  regions  where  the  vessels  of  the 
walrus-huntera  can  penetrate.  It  is  certain 
that  the  walrus  is  gradually  abandoning  his 
most  southerly  haunts,  aud  retreating  north- 
ward before  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  For- 
merly he  frequented  the  Shetland  Islands 
aud  the  whole  extent  of  the  Norway  coast, 
but  at  present  he  can  not  be  hunted  with 
much  success  below  the  seventieth  parallel. 

The  walrus -hunters  are  chiefly  Norwe- 
gians, and  most  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  business  sail  from  one  or  the  other  of 


the  small  Norwegian  ports  of  Tromsoe  and 
Hammerfest.  These  vessels  are  small  and 
crazy  craft  which  have  been  worn  out  in 
less  oily  occupations.  They  are  commonly 
sloop-rigged,  and  carry  a square  top-sail 
which  can  be  laid  aback  when  it  is  desired 
to  heave  the  vessel  to.  They  are  manned  by 
crews  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen  men, 
all  of  whom  have  a share  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  voyage,  as  was  formerly  the  custom 
among  our  Nantucket  whalemen.  Every 
walrus  sloop  carries  a crow’s-nest  lashed  to 
the  after-side  of  the  topmast  a few  feet 
below  the  truck.  The  crow’s-nest  is  simply 
an  empty  cask,  intended  to  shelter  the  man 
who  is  on  the  look-out  for  walruses.  It  is 
approached  by  a ladder  made  of  wooden 
rungs  lashed  at  either  extremity  to  the  top- 
mast back -stays,  and  is  entered  through  a 
trap-door  in  the  bottom.  As  this  ladder 
does  not  reach  below  the  head  of  the  lower 
mast,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a look-out 
who  has  descried  a herd  of  walruses,  and  is 
joyfully  hastening  to  the  deck,  with  a mind 
preoccupied  by  hopes  of  blubber,  forgets 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  ladder,  and 
so  steps  off  into  space.  As  the  look-out  al- 
ways has  a telescope  with  him,  and  as  he 
always  contrives,  in  case  of  a fall,  to  strike 
the  deck  with  the  telescope  underneath  him, 
the  practice  of  making  the  descent  in  one 
step  is  much  deprecated  by  captains.  Sail- 
| ors,  of  course,  are  cheap,  but  a good  tele- 
scope is  costly,  and  its  loss  is  often  a serious 
inconvenience. 

Each  vessel  carries  two  walrus  boats, 
twenty  feet  long  by  four  feet  beam,  and 
sharp  at  each  end,  like  an  ordinary  whale- 
boat. Five  men  constitute  a boat’s  crew ; 
of  these,  four  row  with  a pair  of  sculls  each, 
the  one  who  acts  as  stroke  standing  up  in 
the  stem,  facing  the  others,  and  steering  by 
pushing  instead  of  pulling  his  sculls.  The 
fifth  man  is  the  harpooner,  and  also  the 
commander  of  the  boat.  His  station  is  in 
the  bow,  and  close  beside  him  are  the  har- 
poons, lines,  and  lances,  a telescope,  and  a 
hatchet  with  which  to  cut  loose  from  a har- 
pooned walrus  in  case  of  necessity.  If  he 
prefers  to  shoot  the  walrus  before  harpoon- 
ing him,  a rifle  also  forms  part  of  the  maga- 
zine of  arms.  The  boats  are  strongly  built, 
and  painted  white  in  order  to  assimilate 
them  in  color  to  the  ice,  and  to  thus  enable 
them  to  approach  the  walrus  without  prema- 
turely attracting  his  attention.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  boats  rowed  with  sculls  instead  of 
oars  find  less  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  floating  ice,  and  can,  moreover,  be 
turned  in  any  direction  with  great  rapidity. 

The  weapons  used  in  walrus-hunting  bear 
only  a general  resemblance  to  those  employ- 
ed in  the  whale-fishery.  The  harpoon  heads, 
which  are  exceedingly  sharp,  are  shaped  like 
the  half  of  an  arrow-head  split  in  two  lon- 
gitudinally, and  have  thus  only  one  barb. 
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The  harpoon  shafts  are  made  of  white  pine, 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long  and  an  inch 
and  a half  in  thickness.  The  walrus  line, 
made  of  two-inch  hemp  rope,  is  fastened  to 
the  harpoon  head,  and  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
fathoms  long.  Six  harpoon  heads,  four 
shafts,  aud  four  or  five  lines  are  carried  in 
every  boat,  and  the  shaft  is  fitted  into  the 
socket  of  the  harpoon  only  when  the  time 
for  using  it  has  arrived. 

As  white  whales  are  frequently  met  by 
boats  in  pursuit  of  walruses,  a whale  line 
fifty  fathoms  long,  and  a harpoon  of  a heav- 
ier weight  and  better  adapted  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  whale  than  is  the  walrus  har- 
poon, are  kept  in  readiness  in  case  a white 
whale  should  seem  to  require  them.  Harpoon 
guns,  which  have  proved  very  successful  in 
the  whale-fishery,  are  seldom  used  by  wal- 
rus-hunters. Occasionally,  however,  a wal- 
rus boat  carries  one  mounted  on  a swivel  in 
the  bow.  The  harpoon  gnu  is  like  an  ordi- 
nary fowling-piece,  with  a clumsy  stock,  and 
a bore  large  enough  to  receive  the  shaft  of 
a harpoon.  Probably  its  cost  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  Norwegians  are  slow  to 
adopt  it. 

The  lances,  of  which  each  boat  carries 
four  or  five,  with  white  pine  shafts  nine 
feet  long,  are  used  for  killing  the  walrus 
after  he  has  been  harpooned.  The  haak 
pik — the  word  being  evidently  the  result 
of  a feeble  Norwegian  effort  to  spell  pick- 
axe— is  a combined  boat-hook  and  ice-break- 
er, and  is,  moreover,  used  as  a weapon  with 
which  to  kill  seals.  The  ice-anchor,  besides 
serving  to  moor  the  boat  to  an  iceberg,  is 
employed  as  a fulcrum  by  which,  with  the 
help  of  two  double  blocks  and  twenty-four 
fathoms  of  rope,  a boat’s  crew  can  haul  a 
dead  walrus  on  to  the  ice  in  order  to  strip 
off  his  skin  and  blubber — an  operation  which 
is  performed  by  the  aid  of  long  and  exceed- 
ingly sharp  knives. 

In  addition  to  this  array  of  hunting  tools, 
the  walrus  boat  carries  a small  mast  and 
sail,  a compass,  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of 
bread,  a canister  of  coffee,  a small  kettle,  a 
bailing  ladle,  a hammer,  a bag  of  nails,  a 
piece  of  sheet-lead  for  mending  holes  in  the 
boat,  and  a box  of  matches.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a boat  sent  on  a hunt- 
ing excursion  is  unable  to  regain  the  sloop, 
and  hence  the  boats’  crews  must  always  be 
prepared  to  shift  for  themselves  until  they 
are  picked  up  by  some  other  vessel. 

On  one  occasion  a walrus  sloop  was  moor- 
ed to  a stranded  iceberg  near  the  Spitsber- 
gen coast,  aud  left  in  charge  of  two  of  the 
crew,  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  his  men 
landing  to  hunt  bears.  During  their  ab- 
sence the  two  ship-keepers  found  the  cap- 
tain’s stock  of  brandy,  and  soon  drank  them- 
selves into  the  condition  of  the  typical 
boiled  owL  Meanwhile  a dense  fog  came 
on,  the  tide  rose,  and  the  iceberg  and  the 


sloop  rapidly  drifted  away.  When  the  fog 
lifted,  and  the  hunting  party  undertook  to 
return  to  their  sloop,  they  could  find  no  trace 
of  her.  They  rowed  back  to  the  land,  and 
waited  for  several  days.  The  sloop  did  not 
return,  and  preferring  the  chance  of  drown- 
ing at  sea  to  the  certainty  of  dying  of  cold 
and  hunger  on  land,  they  boldly  started  in 
their  open  boat  to  make  a voyage  of  480 
miles  to  Norway. 

There  were  eight  of  them,  including  the 
captain.  Four  rowed  while  the  others  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  thus  serving  as 
ballast,  and  giving  the  oarsmen  plenty  of 
room.  In  eight  days  they  reached  the  coast 
of  Finmark.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
during  the  most  of  this  time  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  drift  ice,  and  chilled  by  the  arc- 
tic cold,  it  can  be  understood  that  the  voy- 
age was  far  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
than  one  of  much  greater  extent  over  a calm 
summer  sea,  like  that  on  which  Captain 
Bligh  was  set  afloat,  would  have  been. 

As  for  the  sloop,  she  drifted  about  for 
many  days,  until  Bhe  fell  in  with  another 
vessel,  the  captain  of  which,  believing  her 
to  be  abandoned,  sent  a crew  on  board  her, 
who  found  the  two  worthies  asleep  by  the 
side  of  their  brandy  cask.  The  brandy  was 
tossed  overboard,  and  the  sloop  navigated 
to  Hammerfest,  where  her  captain  joyfully 
received  her,  and  subsequently  held  a brief 
and  satisfactory  interview — not  wholly  un- 
connected with  a serviceable  handspike — 
with  the  purloiners  of  his  brandy. 

As  has  been  said,  after  the  walrus  is  kill- 
ed he  is  dragged  on  the  ice  and  stripped  of 
his  valuables.  The  skin,  with  the  blubber 
adhering  to  it,  and  the  tusks,  are  brought  to 
the  sloop,  where  the  blubber  is  separated 
from  the  skin,  and  stowed  away  in  tanks 
without  being  “ tried  out.”  The  skins  are 
packed  iu  salt,  and  the  tusks  are  carefully 
laid  away.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  flayed  carcass  of  the  walrus  is  left  on 
the  ice  to  shock  the  sensitive  feelings  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  The  hunters  careful- 
ly throw  it  back  into  the  sea,  where  it  in- 
stantly sinks.  Were  this  precaution  not 
taken,  every  walrus  who  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  mutilated  carcass  would  immediately 
suspect  foul  play,  and  would  promptly  seek 
a safer  locality. 

A full-grown  walrus  yields  about  520 
pounds  of  blubber,  300  pounds  of  skin,  and 
eight  pounds  of  ivory.  The  blubber  is  worth 
forty  dollars  in  gold,  the  skin  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  the  ivory  ten  dollars,  making  a to- 
tal of  sixty-five  dollars.  Of  course  the  price 
is  subject  to  fluctuations,  but  the  average 
value  of  a full-grown  walrus  does  not  vary 
much  from  the  foregoing  estimate.  The 
blubber  is,  of  course,  converted  into  oil.  The 
Bkin  is  made  into  sole-leather  and  harness, 
and,  among  the  Scandinavians  and  Russians, 
into  running  rigging  for  small  sea-going 
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craft.  The  ivory  is  of  a denser  and  finer 
quality  than  elephant  ivory,  and  is  mauu- 
factnred  into  an  infinite  variety  of  small  ar- 
ticles. A walrus  sloop  which  makes  a suc- 
cessful voyage  may  bring  home  a cargo 
worth  $2000,  of  which  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  receive  two-thirds,  and  the  remainder 
is  divided  among  the  crew,  the  captain  re- 
ceiving three  shares,  the  two  harpooners 
two  shares  each,  and  each  of  the  sailors  a 
single  share. 

The  walrus  is  not  an  easy  beast  to  kill. 
The  hunters  usually  try  to  steal  on  him  in 
their  boats  while  he  is  sleeping  on  an  iceberg 
in  what  he  considers  a warm  and  sunny  spot. 
So  lightly  does  he  sleep  that  it  is  probably 
easier  to  catch  six  or  possibly  eigHt  weasels 
asleep  than  it  is  to  approach  one  sleeping 
walrus  without  waking  him,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  beast 
in  order  to  harpoon  him.  There  are  also 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  shooting  a walrus. 
If  he  is  not  killed  outright  at  the  first  shot, 
he  will  infallibly  roll  into  the  water,  sink  to, 
the  bottom,  and  die  where  he  can  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  any  one.  Now  the  walrus 
is  compounded  principally  of  blubber  and 
bone,  his  head  being  especially  bone-clad. 
If  a bullet  is  planted  about  six  inches  be- 
hind the  eye  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
apparent  depth  of  the  head  from  the  top,  it 
penetrates  the  brain  and  produces  instant 
death.  It  is,  of  course,  no  easy  matter  to  hit 
so  small  a mark  from  a moving  boat,  and 
hence  the  rifle  is  of  little  use  in  walrus-hunt- 
ing, except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  marks- 
man. 

The  walrus  is  fond  of  society,  and  herds 
of  thirty,  fifty*  or  even  more,  are  often  found 
sleeping  sweetly  on  an  ice-field  side  by  side. 
One  of  the  number,  however,  is  always  de- 
tailed as  a sentinel,  and  he  discharges  his 
duty  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  If  he  sees  a 
suspicious  object  he  instantly  awakens  his 
comrades  by  prodding  them  with  his  tusks. 
The  herd  then  immediately  take  to  the  wa- 
ter, and  can  only  be  reached  by  hard  row- 
ing. 

When  a walrus  is  harpooned,  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  dive.  The  harpoon  line  runs 
swiftly  out,  and  the  walrus,  finding  that  he 
can  not  sink  the  boat  by  his  dead-weight, 
rises  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  then 
starts  at  a furious  rate  to  rush  away  from 
his  tormentors.  The  boat  flies  through  the 
water,  which  boils  about  her  bows,  and 
rushes  after  her  in  long  radiating  swells. 
Occasionally  a fierce  old  bull  drags  the  boat 
so  rapidly  that  her  bows  are  plunged  under 
the  water.  Sometimes  the  walrus  darts  un- 
der a field  of  ice  and  tries  to  drag  the  boat 
under  after  him,  or  to  dash  it  to  pieces 
against  the  ice.  In  such  circumstances 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  cut  the 
line  and  let  him  go,  while  the  crew  thank 
Heaven  that  they  are  rid  of  a knavish  beast. 


If  this  necessity  does  not  arrive,  the  bar- 
pooner  hauls  in  the  line  as  soon  as  the  wal- 
rus slackens  his  pace,  and  when  his  victim 
is  within  reach  he  stabs  him  with  the  fatal 
lance,  until  he  yields  up  his  special  variety 
of  ghost. 

Chasing  a herd  of  swimming  walruses  is 
hardly  less  exciting  than  the  chase  of  the 
sperm-whale.  The  harpooner  stands  erect 
with  harpoon  in  hand,  and  shouts  to  the 
steersman  which  direction  to  take.  The 
men  bend  to  their  oars  as  though  they  w'ere 
rowing  a race  on  Saratoga  Lake  instead  of 
rowing  for  prosaic  blubber.  Presently  the 
boat  is  among  the  herd.  On  every  side  the 
frightened  brutes  are  blowing,  bellowing, 
and  churning  the  water  into  foam.  The 
harpooner  poises  liis  weapon,  but  delays  to 
strike  until  he  has  selected  the  fattest  one 
of  the  herd.  Every  few  moments  the  wal- 
ruses dive,  as  by  a common  impulse;  but 
they  can  remain  but  a short  time  under  the 
water,  and  when  they  come  to  the  surface 
again  the  boat  is  still  among  them.  Now 
the  boat  nears  a veteran  bull,  whose  vast 
bulk  and  long  tusks  claim  the  attention  of 
the  harpooner.  The  keen  iron  sings  through 
the  air,  and  its  cruel  barb  is  fast  among  the 
tough  muscles  of  the  doomed  animal.  He 
is  not  permitted  to  tow  the  boat  for  many 
minutes.  Every  oarsman  pulls  with  all  the 
muscular  strength,  nerve  power,  and  weight 
at  his  command,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
minute  the  captured  walrus  is  lanced,  and 
the  harpooner  is  hurling  his  harpoon  at  an- 
other. Sometimes  three  or  four  walruses 
are  harpooned  almost  simultaneously,  and 
their  struggles  make  it  temporarily  doubt- 
ful which  party  is  hunting  and  which  is 
hunted. 

The  instinct  of  maternal  affection  is  very 
strongly  developed  in  the  cow  walrus,  and 
the  hunters  take  a heartless  advantage  of 
the  fact.  If  there  is  a calf  among  a herd  of 
hunted  walruses,  the  mother  either  carries 
it  tinder  her  flipper,  or,  at  all  events,  keeps 
close  to  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  herd  chival- 
rously accommodate  their  pace  to  hers. 
The  experienced  harpooner,  therefore,  tries 
to  harpoon  the  calf  in  preference  to  even 
the  finest  walrus  in  the  herd,  knowing  that 
its  cries  will  keep  the  mother  by  its  side, 
and  will  call  her  companions  to  her  aid.  A 
cow  has  been  known  to  watch  the  harpoon- 
er, and  to  deliberately  interpose  her  body 
so  as  to  receive  the  harpoon  intended  for 
her  calf,  without  making  the  least  outcry 
or  giving  any  sign  of  pain.  Hunters  have, 
however,  at  times  found  their  cruel  expedi- 
ent for  bringing  a flying  herd  around  them 
rather  more  successful  than  they  desired  it 
to  be.  The  walruses,  indignant  at  such  tri- 
fling with  the  holiest  emotions  of  walrus  na- 
ture, have  charged  the  boat  and  torn  it  into 
pieces.  Even  in  such  circumstances,  when 
the  crew  are  struggling  in  the  water,  the 
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is  defended  by  an  unusually  tongh  hide  lined 
with  layers  of  elastic  blubber;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  walrus  inflicts  painful  and 
frequently  fatal  wounds  on  the  hear  with  his 
sharp  curved  tusks.  If  the  walrus  happens 
to  have  plenty  of  leisure  on  his  hands,  he 
will  sometimes  strike  hia  tusks  deep  into 
the  bear  and  drag  him  down  to  the  bottom. 


animals  seldom  attack  them,  but  prefer  to 
improve  the  opportunity  for  renewing  their 
flight.  It  is  true  that  a Norwegian  skip- 
per  was  once  seized  by  a cow  walrus  and 
dragged  three  time*  down  to  the  bottom; 
but  he  explained  the  occurrence  by  the  flat- 
tering theory  that  the  beast  mistook  him 
for  her  calf,  and  that  her  action  was  tbere- 
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Then,  while  the  bear  is  drowning,  the  wal- 
rus takes  him  apart  with  great  dexterity, 
and  leaves  the  pieces  for  the  benefit  of 
castiul  sharks. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  walrus- 
bunting  involves  a good  deal  of  hard  work. 
It  also  involves  an  intolerable  amount  of 
unsavory  odor.  The  perfume  which  cease- 
lessly ascends  from  a vessel’s  hold  tilled  with 
rancid  blubber  can  not  be  described,  and  can 
be  imagined  only  by  a New  Yorker  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a bone-boiling  es- 
tablishment. The  Norwegians,  howe\  or,  do 
not  seem  to  mind  it.  Heroism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hideous  smells  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scandinavians,  Perhaps  the 
power  of  the  Northern  nose  is  dulled,  just  as 
its  exterior  color  is  deepened,  by  the  cold. 
This  is  a mutter  which  deserves  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  ethnologists  and  meteorologists. 

The  chief  dangers  connected  with  walrus- 
hunting  are  due  not  to  the  walrus,  but  to  t he 
terrible  arctic  climate.  The  walrus  sloops 
are  often  w recked  on  the  rocks  that  belt  the 
coast  of  Spitsbergen,  or  are  walled  up  in 
some  fiord  or  cove  into  which  they  may  have 
Ventured  by  the  sudden  packing  of  the  ice. 
In  the  former  case  the  crew  may  take  to 


fore  dictated  by  affection  instead  of  re- 
venge. 

Mr.  Lament,  in  one  of  his  walrus-hunt- 
ing cruises,  captured  three  young  walruses, 
which  were  kept  in  a pen  on  the  deck  of  his 
yacht,  and  were  brought  up  by  baud  with 
the  aid  of  an  improvised  nursing  bottle?. 
They  were  easily  tamed,  and  soon  evinced 
the  familiar  fearlessness  and  winning  grace 
of  the  domestic  pig.  Like  the  latter  animal, 
they  were  incessantly  hungry,  and  continu- 
ally tilled  with  admiration  of  their  own  vo- 
cal powers.  These  interesting  little  stran- 
gers lived  to  reach  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris,  where  they  lived  in  luxury  until 
one  day  during  the  siege,  when  the  happy 
thought  of  eating  up  the  menagerie  occurred 
to  the  hungry  Parisians. 

Although  the  walrus  seldom  attacks  men, 
even  when  they  are  swimming  among  the 
fragments  of  a crushed  boat,  he  is  by  no 
means  cowardly.  He  will  readily  light  any 
animal  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  hav- 
ing a harpoon  concealed  about  him.  Not 
only  do  the  bulls  tight  sa  vagely  among  them- 
selves,  but  a walrus  will  often  engage  and 
defeat  the  polur  bear.  The  latter  finds  it 
comparatively  useless  to  hug  an  animal  who 
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theni'  who,  in  Hum r A\ti u died . mVHeawonhy 

jm«  fnli  of  da  w - 

get  ivfjd  wferiti^ . Th^T- are- ;. ttraV% ' bahly* 
pftt! on Ji  ohtrtjfrfdT,' tl Thvy 
rurrlv  ha  ve 

Itttter  eha«>Mdtb^^fV’  Oft#lripi>«*arilfJ*tj[t..-nijeir' 
(h*\v  rwu*h  fimnn  they  irmko  amend*  hv  krv*j»- 
ing  dniuk  ujitif  tlfmr  m^h^sf  . }* 

gmiey^hen  tiuor  hitetbn  t o Rhi|<  for  amithm 
voyage.  Th«\?b  i o rt*rf  uiu)y  u«>  claae^f  ajpp 
oir  wild  uniter  ^ nmofi  hod  are  swviom<THt>ty 
paid,  it  j»  wfiun^e  Unit,  iu  the  pi'ej»f*fit 
efty  vif  g<nhi  ^anieu  \x\.  Mat  Wmish  pfereaii- 
tttfi  ■thartno^  hh  tvir matha -t&  iminfed 

the  poor  to  mao  the  stehin- 

rn>  ithd  etipper  >«chip^  f f»h  in^Tjthaht^. 


/i  iIEAlVT^ifV 
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TT  fa  n\hU».ij*ht.  and  l i\>*  .awake  on  iv  which  ripetu  to  the  *tm 
X *ihaU  orRVt  KunUnrto  fed  o' he*  almost  as  wide  tm  tl 

which  are  raided  ei| nidisdan  l uhuig  a oar-  The  gHtt  fa,  at  fuli  bbuu  di 
row  dortnifnrv ; a #na  lamp  To  the  mail  in  1 1x017?  fa  nodding 

throws  l%lit  in  f^  Hie  room  Mian  Hie  yvttjiru>Ieek‘  cat.  folded  i*i 
bt*nu>r  projecting  from  the  wall,  which  fa  iit  Mm  feet,  and  in  tile  ic 


lowered  m that  iifa  flwn^  H*  tip  fa  Ifo  a 
ihv-dy  Vii  *u#inni*e,  iTM^r  darlan*^  would 
not  !nr  mw  onft'rfaio  thaii  this  gritf  dusk. 
The  4w>  hpbiKiYftl 

(it  tiie  IWidvloitung  of  a krw  murmur  of  ith- 
eu*iuf;**  show*,  thift  z aud  at  the  ?^D-  side  uf. 
o'^d)  M .placed  a pair  of  high  lofafav  into 
which  a pad  id”  HMOUeri'  have  hern  carefully. 

Ail  ktraifayttiftifa  or  the  room 
fclniw  ran* ;A«  rV 

flfatf  >1  IK  |p/it'o  evi*.h*!t>  Mi:it  H»v  hoofa  Olid 
Monsem  ha vo.  nor  hren  jdueed  with  Hindi  ex* 
a<dhe^  Uyany  hnfrbsl  ebuorkc  I ran  hear 
tin  het^lonai  footstep  fajjme  amt  jgn  on  the 
pavement  below  the  halfmpeuod  vnbdtfw  $ 
t he  «twl  is  mt  t|nict  ttwf  Haney  I van  tract* 
that  fadatcd  p&ic&trt&M  by  tiiMiio!  for  aitl*fa 
The  measured  jfafajptk  of  Ufa  hoot*  fa  hu  d fa 
Me  long  tfafo'f*  it  ^trj^  Vfony  it  fa 

i ost  in  the  .sdenrv  of  the  night. 

A rejfamfae  to  experience  asBh»v«:me  that 
th<*  ldur<5  of  re*t  on  the  wall*  art-  severe  at- 
tack* of  srAtf^-frver  ithr*jmv^HHn}^ru|>h  y. 

am  com 


adamls  a large  fire-engine  of  modern  putters, 
multiplying  the  surrounding  object*  upon 
ttn  MtUix  infctef  mnf<«ve9>  The  whoefa  an.\ 
painted  vermilion*  rind  the  paint  fa  without 
thiW«  E venr  ft<i H * wvpti  bfa  >> f pplfah  is  pnfa 
fah**d * and  if  the  engine  had  hjt  vn  intemb-d 
j tor  Qyxmiuwt peminO  t to  a gfard’* 
v.  ’iii  h /dl-iiti  • •■ ■ ii!.-,tr.ad  ni  M,-e.  if  5 onUl  noi 
| have  hef*n  t\i)A ft) -it  %r degiye  I iitnj - 

uoKity,  i^kwidYn  hAe  «tory  uigbi  Jar  trx&'ii 
I to  it*  *teVr<y  40  the' 

Mm  h»M»amis»n.>ihh*:h  is  a gnoii  ileahin^re 
to  iu  err^trnoit  than  the  hw^eit^ie  r<fnit>jnu^ 

; Tiou  nf  inetiAfa  if  oppvurs  tv»  loving  ey^. 
The  Arif:h  ‘ftieh  tfuif  « brajud 

ip  jfetxideuiY<  fa  ready  for  lightiu^; 
hut  the  fcjUvun,  fa Jrtlrv.Hd;y  to  a hrn^ure 
nf  0 hni!  t ii'«>  pmuofa.  .vj  ihe  .rrennukiitH  little 
! heut  pa^ih^int^ 

I tlm  hodvr  Mi r5>n^k  a j« itM*  Irom  w ^tutv^nary 
' IimwMt  i'Ji  1 .he  e.id!u.p  m the  huildhi^  Ttie 
m iehdpt,  i?f i ttpien  a place 
Whtdd  thn  vnz*n£y  ivtnl  lktTti»i.r  iu  t h^  rear 
there  am  three  to  po^^i^n  of  three 
litir,  l«7>p  > gbmy  hor^,  n hose  pe  t rtupuea 
art'jjumVfa;**!  is  ifill  teiut-vs  owr  tlik  tnanger, 
»iid.%bos^  #tfcek  eondirimi  hctaluafa  nmfauai 
care. 

Jjf.-thii' fmtitry  'l$mnr  ha*  tieon  myfrtfifad 
[ m far,  ihienlion  [it  kaep  him  in 

| the  dark  any  imighr,  Thfc  .eUy  ytM'ider  hm 
'■  pmla.hly  piiunv''ii  tliai  tin*  noetic  i$  lurntvHt 
in  A>oe  of  flie-  Mf  the  •MH^ypolitati 

$$&  lh‘parUneitt. 

1 rfcfaim  C-o  the  donn^nry,  tvhiidi  fa  ipiieit 
ami  dusky  a«  wbou  1 left  it,  and  I Imvi?  ^ 


dqfmfihk  <wdlrtgratiar(^ 
tfhkvos  that  the  hr^^f*y  ^troke» p£  a loud  rhfaJk 
wrmi  from  n , t ywtr.  diiartment  tiniu  tbkt  in 
WllVeh  1 km  drowsing, 

lit  A st ti hV  of  1 lek* e 

my  vfdv  aMd  {>aer  the  nvjm  for  ^ few  ufm- 
ftfifa;  MtAjrvyw'fd,  wkiiig  the  ehKk  w^o^V 
Videv  fidfa  Upon  tha  night  wiHi  smdi  bru^en 
atopb^^fa^  Nett  to  Hie  dArniitory  tht*ry-  fa  k 
^nhdlei  vnohn  funifaheii  with  chifir^  and  jv 
e»>n(tn  t nhkv  1 hi*  latter  holding  piiek*  of 
cnid«,  diaiu.oo^  ffawLWffars,  ami  itiagufeiHes. 
A ?taLrvvay  leaifa  thenee  to  the  ground- (3 fu^r, 
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lapsed  into  a doze,  when  a loud-sounding 
bell  breaks  the  silence  with  several  imper- 
ative strokes  following  each  other  in  quick 
and  startling  succession — the  cause  an  elec- 
tric current,  the  effect  like  the  crack  of  doom 
in  a limited  area.  The  sleepers  spring  out 
of  their  beds  simultaneously,  wi  thout  losing 
the  tenth  of  a second  in  hesitation  or  sur- 
prise; ten  pairs  of  legs  are  simultaneously 
thrust  into  the  trousers  by  the  bedside,  and 
two  hitches  pull  on  both  trousers  aud  hoots. 
The  trousers  close  upon  the  hips,  so  that  no 
time  is  lost  with  suspenders  or  belts,  and 
the  miraculous  toilet  is  complete,  while  I 
stand  confused  by  the  distressing  sudden- 


ulons  huger  of  the  steam-gauge  indicates  a 
high  and  higher  pressure ; the  furnace  blazes 
with  increasing  vehemence,  and  the  smoke- 
stack emits  dense  wreaths  of  mingled  smoke 
and  sparks,  which  are  blown  back  upon  us, 
and  inclose  us  in  their  suffocating  black- 
ness. The  experience  is  thrilling  beyond 
measure  to  a uovice,  and  the  absorbed  ex- 
pression of  the  men  who  have  been  used  to 
the  thing  for  years  shows  that  it  also  has 
some  effect  upon  them.  The  engine  stops 
abruptly  in  front  of  a building  out  of  which 
some  smoke  is  thrift  lug ; the  hose  is  uncoiled 
from  the  tender,  a hydrant  is  tapped,  and  in 
less  than  live  minutes  after  the  first  stroke 


ness  of  things.  The  noise  in  the  lower  room 
is  as  though  the  foundation  of  the  building 
were  being  blasted  by  dynamite.  The  bell 
ia  still  striking,  repeating  the  signal  live 
times  over,  and  the  last  fireman  is  half-way 
down  stairs  before  I recover  myself  and 
hastily  follow  him.  Below  stairs  the  horses 
are  hitched  to  the  engine,  the  driver  is  on 
the  box,  the  furnace  is  lighted,  the  men  have 
taken  their  precarious  positions  on  the  tend- 
er, the  doors  leading  to  the  street  are  wide 
open,  and  one  minute  has  not  yet  expired 
since  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell!  The  en- 
gineer taps  me  on  the  shoulder,  ami  orders 
me  into  a place  ou  the  narrow  platform  be- 
hind the  engine.  u Hold  on  for  your  lifer 
The  advice  is  scarcely  in  my  car  when  the 
horses  plunge  forward,  ami  the  machine 
roll*  off  the  smooth  floor  of  the  station  on 
to  tins  cobble-stones  of  the  street,  which 
seem  to  fly  out  of  their  beds  in  the  rebound 
of  the  wheels.  The  excitement  bewilders; 
the  stores  and  houses  aloug  the  route  are 
indistinct ; for  a moment  our  feet  are  shaken 
from  tinder  us  as  we  sharply  turn  a corner  ; 
then  a greater  ease  iu  motion  tells  ns  that 
we  have  left  the  cobble-stone  or  Belgian 
pavement  for  asphalt  or  macadam  ; the  trein- 


of  the  alarm  at  the  stat  ion  a stream  of  wa- 
ter is  thrown  upon  the  tire  by  the  engine, 
which  gasps  for  breath,  apparently,  at  the 
haste.  Within  those  five  minutes  twelve 
or  thirteen  -men  have  been  aroused  from  a 
sound  sleep  and  have  dressed  themselves, 
three  horses  have  been  taken  out  of  a stable 
aud  attached  to  vehicles,  and  the  vehicles 
and  men  have  travelled  five  blocks.  But 
if  one  should  apeak  to  the  men  about  it, 
they  would  deprecate  admiration.  During 
the  first  visit  of  fhe  Grand  Duke  Alexis  to 
New  York,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  Bounded  at 
the  Clarendon  Hotel,  in  Fourth  Avenue,  and 
u stream  of  water  was  turned  upon  the 
building  by  an  engine  within  two  minutes 
and  thirty -five  seconds,  the  engine  having 
been  manned  and  brought  four  blocks  in 
the  mean  time.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
engine  to  be  out  of  the  bouse  and  oil  its 
way  to  a (ire  within  forty  seconds  of  the 
moment  when  the  bell  first  strikes. 

We  will  not  remain  with  the  men  at  the 
fire,  which  may  do  little  damage,  and  occu- 
py them  for  an  hour,  or  reduce  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  property,  aud  occupy  them 
for  a whole  night. 

As  soon  as  they  return  to  the  station,  no 
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ami  <lo4V.  erne  Wirin'  cVery  tweu ty- 

fout  udfaWl  fur  um'jUm.  Thvj  invariably 
'sl#ejf  in  ami  tbp^'tyW^ 

pmst  samriee  all  tli£  pleasures  ot’ticv- 
ttirstiiV  lifts  d iiring  their  *ir>W.  'w  fe*ms  to 
^WtulW  p?£ugni&  No, 

^ U>  the  writer,  d that  I sWirt  fctibw  ?ny 
|iv;n  chi  Wren  they : gro  vr  up,  jt^e  lit* 

n£  t Wn/'  Ea>*h  fiJiui  iw  f jl&nred  & l^^n- 
ty*SWT“hoyt  hoi  Way  *meW  f nrini  ghjy  how  - 
« atrd  t he  lfam*:s  &fe  esbreteed  near  the 
hUit  fandionse  one  IWf  4 4? j - 
It  jh  bmvu&e  tbr  heraciv  see  ho  iiitJa  of 
but  Wkw  li  fe  that  they  lifapTaiy  so  zrmch  ac- 
tivity whew  tfri  alarm  ?k  so muiecli  and  put? 
.all  tfcvir  stfWgflj  lh|y  iheir  ,&iit,  , 1 q4K*hV 
Foreman  Ward,  ofEoyrme  No.  3tf,  Why  it 
’A1^  necessary  to  baltet  th&tn  at  4U  when 
they  were  tea  ipteUi^tit  lit  the  ^rfoTtbanee 
of  their  do Ues.  4 Idea* yoh? ''ft#!*'*,  fas  ;un 
swerndr  **  they'd  play  triefca-  *«u  wo  if  we 
engine*  ia  j didii’i  tte  Vm  ujt.  Tin*  to  V a tVtion,n  he 
restored  V?  ild  otigired  rendition  of  ‘brill-  Kcldeth  ^Knbting  to  ft  poKi'Vifti  grxy  }u  m- 
i a tier,  (ho  horses  <?rc  grnnjued,  the  iumiesa  perb  eoudiffart.,  M that  h:i?i  hew  st^lify  at 
is  wrt^lieil  wMh.  Cai hp&e  i<*  re-  work  in  the  ile|>artiiiettt  far  over  d^ven 
4Mljnsteii  <uv  the  totnlor<  and  >ru  Wir  after-  years  • . Jkr.it»W*  his  hWoesB  like  a niiiu,  that 
W4t&br  is  fiitti  ^yeparcil  horse  dne^i  ^nt  H&a  up  to  in&ny  a little 


teettnna  **$¥% 


funuunee  often  eomtnm’mg  uo 

more  than  ten 

The  lf»»rsee  art'  ahm^t  well 
trained  mid  -J^iihVttA  the  ihW 
The  moment;  r t»o  alarm  HuYipK 
they  spring  tfrit  nf  ifanr  stalk 
aud  pnf  ihtmseTe***  ; into  (he 
^halta  without;  a word  of  direr  • 
tun*..,'  Up  1°  that  nnwnelit  they 
hftVe  been  haHVml ; hut  t Ijiy 
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Itame,  and  would  raise  brimstone  if  hefd  ! jj 
the  chance.”  M car; while  th^  gray  wa*  V 
gazing  and  shilling  nf  us  inquisitively;  / 
Oud  when  I attempted  U>  rub  his  nose,  ho  \fj 
snapped  at  me  as  if  in  eorroboratioii  of  | ;< 
the  latter  part  of  t.L»<*  foreman’s  testtowy.  V 

The  average  number  of  tire*  attended  j.. 
varies  somewhat  with  each  company. 
Company  No.  30  attends  ou  an  average  one 
every  other  day,  and  while  it  is  not  called 
out  once  iu  a week  sometimes,  at  other  times 
it  is  summoned  to  as  many  as  three  different 
tires  w ithin  one  day.  Alarm  or  no  alarm, 
the  men  are  always  ready  and  in  habitual 
suspense.  The  constant  watching  and  wait- 
ing take  the  edge  off  their  capacity  for  sur- 
prise, They  are  as  mechanically  responsive 
to  the  stroke  of  the  gong  as  the  weight 
which  releases  the  halters  of  the  horses. 
No  matter  in  which  quarter  of  the  city  a 
fire  is,  the  alarm  is  sent  to  every  station- 
house,  and  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  hell, 
every  company  is  required  to  prepare  for 
action.  The  completion  of  the  signal  may 
show  that  only  four  out  of  the  forty-two 
companies  in  the  city  are  required,  but  the 
other  thirty-eight  are  also  ready  to  dash  out 
of  the  station  while  the  goug  is  still  hum- 
ming and  vibrating  the  last  note  of  the 
signal. 

The  sitting-rooms  of  the  stations  are  com- 
fortably furnished,  decorated  with  portraits 
of  the  past  and  present  worthies  of  the  de- 
partment, and  supplied  with  hooks,  domi- 
nos, cards,  chess,  and  other  games.  The 
discussion  of  politics  and  the  use  of  profan- 
ity are  strictly  forbidden.  “ Gentlemen/’ 
said  a prominent  official,  addressing  some 
new  apjsnntees,  “you  have  been  chosen 
from  among  eight  hundred  applicants,  aud 
I expect  you  all  to  Ik*  sober,  industrious, 
and  honest,  and  I also  expect  that  yon  will 
obey  all  orders  with  alacrity  anti  willing- 


ness. Avoid  all  dissensions  with  your  fel- 
low-laborers, aud  do  all  your  w ork  without 
any  grumbling.  Politics  and  religion  are 
subjects  which  I positively  forbid  being 
discussed — ignore  them  absolutely.  Vote 
for  whom  you  please,  go  to  any  church  you 
choose,  but  yon  must  not  engage  in  elec- 
tioneering. Should  you  become  involved  in 
a misunderstanding  with  a fellow- member 
of  the  department,  come  to  me,  mid  J will 
arbitrate  your  difference  at  once.  Be  sober ; 
for  if  you  are  drunk,  your  brains  are  out,  an<l 
you  are  uo  longer  tit  for  duty;  Drunkenness 
will  certainly  not  be  tolerated.  Iu  your 
whole  deportment  show  yourselves  to  be 
gentlemen.  I consider  you  such,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  act  as  gen- 
tlemen at  all  times.  Profanity  is  uncalled 
For.  It  is  a vikr  habit,  and  one  which  I 
have  ul ways  got  along  without.  I never 
practice  it,  ami  hope  that  you  will  follow* 
my  example.  Be  polite.  And  now  report 
at  your  posts” 

The  streets  are  patrolled  from  C>  o’clock 
l*.M.  to  6 A.M. ; and  every  morning  a report  is 
sent,  by  the  foreman  of  each  company  to  the 
chief  of  the  department,  giving  the  number 
of  men  absent,  sick,  or  off' duty  for  any  other 
cause.  Iu  coses  of  tire,  this  report  is  supple- 
mented by  one  of  fuller  details. 

Besides  the  street  patrol,  watchmen  are 
stationed  in  hell  towers  during  the  day  and 
night,  keeping  a constant  look-out  over  the 
roofs  for  any  sign  of  lire.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  riug  the  bells  w'heu  a fire  was 
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dfeXWferfwJ.,  j*$  a ^ tlie  jLi^iglibar- 

}ji"tji>iiT  but  they  are  few;  uml  Poly  in  strik* 
vMji"  t eight 

t r l J vM<?c« |Vf ; h t ^r>u t ) t i 
vfifer  feprolnfe^  the/  ^ri^i jiateit. Uu^I.  the* 
i'r.  >W<'\-  flaying  Mwrh  fe-ttrf ;opfefew*yitk*s  fur 
the  df^  ovury  of. a tin;,  hut  jlwy  am  lMerest- 
I Kg  on  orcomi  t - r»f  theippi  Ittfefeqitfeess* 

A few  un  notes  hohif e ti i uo> Weloek.  oi  1 a sub 

try  e v«*i) i ng  htsf  May,  fee  wntertmlfe  Tip  fife 
felral  Stilt  rw^y  0f  Hi  l>  hdfe  fe  atth^yonujr  of 
spring; a n A 'V &iV,k  fepfet#, fetf  ;iiu^ { fet  a t t he 
trap-few  fe ^ ^ .liiiitH#'  1 1>ii  tit 

at  ri  heigh  1 of  .me  feferwl.  fed  t\vfety  feet 
from  Mfe  groituii;  on  u fel  of  W<0* 
little  Junife  ftmt  Aferys  fed  >fedk*  in  the 
w juil  life  n bulrush.  A yfece  fe*  wenfe  amt 
the  4aor  piused  u)  Mcfe  Uie  into  fti> 
fefeftiHit  wi fee  pres- 
ence; nf  tllo  watefirfeuy  why,/ from.  UU  long 
ami  lotiyfy  vigils,  liml  bycoine  TfUihi.nVboly  in 

voice  ami  manners.  A »;bair>  a table,  AUil  a 
spittoon  com  prised  tlu’  fnriiitiXn^  ' A fefeu- 
lar  window  febrded  an  outlook  io  ovbyv  di- 
rect tor*.  A some  \th  Wt  bafeh  clock  rasped 
psit  the  soeunfe  and  the  \viitohnmn  made 
the  circuit  of  Hit? 
^ tfc 


[ cd ; ami  forthwith  be  raised  feA  iferwd 
I jv  lover,  like  that  of  <v  marine  ougme*  arid 
in  reapmfe  fee  fell  lielnw  thy  floor 

foiled  out-  nine  stroked  Acith  Ifeg  meaning 
iniorvaU..  All  of  - fegeUjf  tfeow 

fe  seemed  to  take  voice  to  The  dying  re ycr 
benHifitis  of  t but  beU,  and  w lieu  toe  last 
audible  burn  bad  expired,  the  wntchmfKi 
WM  iucd  rfdieVfedj  and  was  more  di£po*cd  to 
folk*  though  Ife  continued  IhA  pfefetmta-- 
feu  of  tfe  roorh,. feeafeiuj  1 iy ; {Wrtilng  for * 
w gnl  a lid  * t arife  i ti  te  1 1 tlfevfefeyfe  r*efet i 
w hero  a *t  rohger  dare  tliaii  mHaJ  indieated 
(bo  j u Tu  1 i fy  of  if  fi tiv 
Tl)*5  nigbtvv a>;  moi^t  and  Imsy,  Tfe  ldnek' 
tioisft  ol  tbe  orerea^t  fey  jpnodtbiesl  by  ttm 
(bin  gray  mist,  and  by  tbe  long  raws  of  street 
jumps  in  tio>  prim*  i pal  o v »*  a o r.s , w h i v (i  re  ^ Hi  - 
bled  ImnimHift  be»d»  of  rung  together  wiiti 
f ftOii.ro rdv  iinr  Hpaee  betwoeii.  Whom  tlw? 
building*  hvreryejird  and  hid  the  lamps 
fHfemdvfe,  ? ho  ^IWete  coujd  be  trheked  by 
tlio  golden  tptfexiiipn#  vt  hfch  ban  fed  the  «Ur- 
feunfeiTg  gray  nnd  liiack*  and  in.-ilW  ■ftatue 
pay  it  bmailer  fegfe  of  yt*}b^Vf  aoarked  tho 
jUlblie  st^iiore«>  v.,hiehj  wirh  fJieir  lamfe  Ami 
tnvfe^ A-fee  rnyiftible,  A rimh  Pt  light  from 
.ft  «htidc.w  in  the 

ooribiyiftt^— Uutt  wh*  t he  retteef  bfe  Of  Vnwn 
Squftro  fro  in  behind  the  l/ornmb*  Imibliog, 
ot  tbo  coruer  Of  FOfetfejilh  Street  mid 
Kroadwat  : that  triangle  of  which 

fefeqtvd  burn  m the  sky  far  ahoTg  all 
other  boiblhiga  soxnbwrj?A  tt m (lie  upor* 
At ttj g-.rfehi  of  1 1) h W^tero  t Joii <h  Telegirrph  i 
nm!  the-  tv?o  seeming  Uv  float 

above  thf?otber,A^My  tho  illimunoffd  elhoke 
of  i Hall  and  the  Tribune  building. 
Down  bobvw  m n Un>li("a  wilder iu^t*  of  tv ofa 
'pit^iuid'  tW  Ugh  1)8  in  the  fefees 
vyen-  gimltiglh1  ‘dfeippferuig.  ^TbeyliAil 
fe  gone  ;^atcUiUAn^  ,J‘  then 

i t * i 11  ger  id  Ur  IdneHyr  dp  here.”  Looking 
west  ufunf  X edgld  difefeh  u Apace  blacker 
rluMi  tin?  rest,  which  shook  go  it  tiy  and  glint- 
Cifc  Thl^  wa«  the  IludHon  Stiver,  and  the 
fringe  of  lamps  on  its  farther  edge  out  Rued 
tho  yvAt>r«  front  MJ^rsijyVityi 
rfte  luiiheular  glauft  av  (th  MrUbdi  t hr  at  e tell- 
mao  Av#*ft  proviiled  elm  wlabd  inuriy  spire* 
ami  tovvei^  which  wore  either  invisible  t<» 
thiiy'ifek^fc'^je.,;^:  dimly  K^Aflhbi  by  a Ipro^ 
i|fe  f hi  g v%  Ini  kp  dark  hr.  than  tb  c il»r  k fefe 
feirouiidijt'g-  iimtAvilbont  the  aid  of  tbtu, 
^flie  ^wtybqiafi  waft  aide  tn  loifeate  nearly 
puA‘  of  stnoki‘tbat  onurld  h»' 
.fefe.  iMdh  lie  >pi>fe  Of  n eomiradov  «f  Ida  w;fe 
onOo  disco v/rtal  tm  incipnoit  liri'  in  WeSi 
Htroetv  <*n»r  a yrijle  distant  ffem 

ilih  f ov.'r. 

bell  finklyd,  H irgs  a tele- 
-grapU  sijcrijal  from  armib/  v H>v rt  to  kt?rp  a 
ttfet}»6;r  j aok-n s ft-1  tjm  kjj5Tht>3  being  tTiinfeiH- 
.fc<V;-dvi'f  a Kpeeinl  ci ttiu i K \v ir^.  fenheeting 
A\\  thy  fewer*,  which  fertMea  tfe  ht^npgiU 
of  ouv  to  rail  the  munition  ojf  the  nthora  to 
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a ny  suspicious  tfame  or  smoke.  The  signal 
might  have  come  from  Harlem,  or  it  might 
have  come  from  the  nearest  tower.  The 
watchmen  have  no  means  of  telling  by 
which  of  their  co- workers  the  hell  is  rung, 
ami  the.  smoke  or  flame  which  excites  the 
attention  of  the  aemler  may  be  entirely  out 


After  a little  chat,  (luring  which  the  tovr- 
er-mun  kept  a steadfast  lonk-ouL  the  trap- 
door was  opened  for  me,  and  when  I had 
passed  out,  it  closed  upon  me,  leaving  rne 
to  find  my  way  down  the  spiral  stairway 
and  under  the  big  bell.  L had  not  reached 
the  ground,  when  a commotion  in  the  eu- 
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of  reach  of  the  receiver  of  the  message ; but 
it  lias  the  etfect  of  w arning  off  any  drowsi- 
ness that  may  tempt  the  latter  in  his  watch. 
No  lights  whatever  are  allowed  in  the  tow- 
er, and  reading  or  recreation  of  any  kind  is 
impossible,  except  smoking,  with  w hich  the 
watcher  may  solace  himself,  and  repeat  over 
the  dark  city  the  words  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh : “Upward  of  five  hundred  thou- 
saml  two-legged  animals  without  feathers 
lie  round  us  iu  horizontal  positions,  their 
heads  all  in  night-caps*  and  full  of  foolish 
dreams.  Riot  cries  aloud,  and  staggers  and 
swaggers  iu  his  rank  dens  of  shame  ; and 
the  mother,  with  streaming  hair,  kneels 
over  her  pallid  dying  infant,  whoso  cracked 
lips  only  her  tears  now  moisten.  All  these 
heaped  ami  huddled  together,  w ith  nothing 
hut  a little  carpentry  find  masonry  between 
them;  crammed  in  like  salted  fish  in  their 
barrel,  or  weltering,  shall  I say  f like  an 
Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each 
struggling  to  get  its  head  above  the  others. 
Such  work  goes  on  under  that  smoko  coun- 
terpane! But  I,  mtiti  llerlhrr,  n it  above  it 
all ; I am  alone  with  the  stars/* 


gine-housc  attached  to  the  tower  apprised 
mo  that  an  alarm  of  fire  lvad  been  received, 
and  before  I could  reach  the  scene  of  action 
the  horses  had  been  h itched  to  the  engine 
and  tender*  and  preparations  had  been  made 
to  start.  The  gong  was  still  striking,  but 
the  completion  of  the  signal  showed  that 
the  fire  was  in  a remote  district,  and  the 
first  alarm  did  not  call  for  the  attendance 
of  the  company. 

Besides  the  engine  companies,  there  ure 
separate  organizations  known  as  hook-arul- 
Iftdder  companies,  and  in  densely  populated 
districts  two  of  these  attend *li  first  alarm  iu 
conjunction  with  four  engine  companies. 
The  ladders  are  carried  on  long  trucks,  and 
are  used  in  saving  life  and  in  conveying  the 
host*  up  to  the  higher  stories  of  burning 
buildings.  The  hooks  are  used  iu  tearing 
down  partitions  into  which  the  llames  may 
have  insinuated  thenmel v os. 

A hook  ami-ladder  company  galloping  to 
a fife  and  turning  the  sharp  corner  of  a city 
street  is  a sight  even  more  thrilling  than 
that  of  the  engine  rolling  forward  in  the 
cloud  of  its  ow  n smoke.  The  truck  is  long 
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supplied  with  tbo  regular  apparatus*  The 
use  of  self- pro  ptrl I in  g fi re-engined,  of  which 
there  are  five  In  the  department,  has  result- 
ed in  an  average  saving  of  eight  horses  and 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance ; and  the  com- 
missioners believe  that  these  machines  pro- 
mote  both  economy  and  efficiency,  and  in 
the  last  annual  report  recommend  their 
general  adoption. 

The  water-front  and  the  shipping  are  pro- 
tected by  a steamer  named  the  William  F. 
Hartmn/vr,  stationed  at  the  foot  of  Pike 
Street,  East  River,  and  manned  by  twelve 
mem  Her  pumps  are  the  same  as  those  at- 
tached to  the  street  engines,  except  that 
they  are  more  powerful,  throwing  twelve 
streams  of  water  at.  once. 

Speaking  of  her,  we  are 
jjflfejlllM  ix*  minded  of  the  water  #up- 
M pl>%  the  sufficiency  or  in- 
sufficiency of  which  radi^ 
v*-.  cally  affects  the  depart- 
ment. On  this  subject  the 
last  report  (January  to 
' j-L  ^ Hecein  1km.  1876)  contains 

t;n  ■'  ' the  following  paragraph: 

P.-fy  rSfek  1‘  AVi  tli  very  few  exceptions 
the  hydrants  in  all  loculi- 
ties  are  connected  with 
the  smallest  pipes  in  the 
streets  upon  which  they 
are  locattMl,  and  it.  thus 
tYeipiently  happens  that  at 
v?  largo  tires,  where  a iM* 

tier  of  powerful  steamers 
* draw  upon  the  same  pipe, 

or  upon  pipes  of  the  same 
diameter  contiguous  to  or 


and  narrow,  mul  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing easy  to  upset.  The  driver  in  front  and 
the  brakeiuau  astern  have  a perilous  time 
of  it;  so  do  the  vehicles  Svbich  happen  to 
he  in  the  way;  but*  dextrous  management, 
as  clever  as  the  handling  of  a yacht  in  a race, 
usually  averts  the  accident,  which;  &s  usual- 
ly, appears  to  be  imminent. 

The  80-ettlied  chemical  engines  of  the 
Babcock  pattern  were  introduced  into  the 
department  some  time  ago,  and  nine  of  them 
are  now  in  use — four  four-wheeled  double- 
tank machines  being  in  charge  of  separate 
companies,  and  four  two- wheeled  single- 
tank machines  and  one  four-wheeled  dou- 
ble-tank machine  in  charge  of  hook-aud- 
ludder  or  engine  companies,  which  are  also 
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dependent  for  their  supply  upon  the  other, 
the  (puMitity  of  water  proves  inadequate 
for  all,  ami  sometimes,  at  a critical  juncture, 
deprives  the  department  of  the  services  of 
apparatus  indispensable  to  an  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it.” 
When  either  of  the  rivers  bordering  the  city 
are  within  reach  of  the  hose,  they  are  drawn 
upon,  their  inexhaustible  quantity  making 
them  preferable  to  the  hydrants,  and  their 
saline  quality  in  no  wise  injuring  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  department  is  practically  divided  into 
three  bureaus:  first,  th»  Bui  eon  of  iVunbo,*. 
tildes,  for  the  prevention  of  tires;  second, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Chief,  for  the  putting  out 
of  tires;  and  third,  th**  Bureau  of  the  i n* 
Marshal,  for  ascertain uig  the  of  tires 

ami  the  detection  of  fttceddiitrUft.  The  num- 
ber of  tires  uud  anaoiittts  of  h>s*  since  1865 
have  lama  as  follow*  : 1866,  796  t\ res— loss, 
$6,428,000 ; \mr%7'&.  dr»;.— loss,  &>,7lJ,<K)0t 
1868,  740  fires— loss,  *4,142,000;  1809,  850 
tires — loss,  $2,626,- 
000 ; 1870, 904  fires 

— joss,  *2,120,212 ; 

1871}  l^i- vS  — 

lo?Wi 

1872,  1049  fiiv.s—  •c, 

&m  ,8i8 ; 


priations  made  by  the  Municipal  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  amount 
granted  for  1877  being  $1 ,226,070.  Its 
administration  belongs  to  three  commis- 
si oners  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  for  a 
term  of  six  years  each.  The  president  re- 
ceives au  annual  salary  of  $5500,  and  the 
other  two  $3500  each.  The  chief  of  the 
department  is  paid  $4700  per  annum;  the 
assistant  chief,  $3000;  ten  chiefs  of  battal- 
ions, $2500  each 


foremen  of  companies. 


loss,  _ 

1873,  1470  fires — 
loss,  $4,022,640 ; 

1874,  1355  fires — 

loss,  $1, 430,306 ; ' 

1875,  1418  fires — 

loss,  *2,472,536 ; Jfip.  7 -Si  * ; • 
and  1876, 1.382  fires  > - ’•  r 

—loss,  $1,851,213. 

cases  ; fire  - w orks  *n 

and  transparencies 

caused  105  fires ; spontaneous  combustion 
of  oily  rubbish,  25  fires ; explosions  of  kero- 
sene lamps,  93  fires  ; and  improper  construc- 
tion or  arrangement  of  tines,  20  fires.  One 
five  wits  caused  by  pieces  of  broken  glass 
falling  on  matches,  otic  by  meat  in  an  oven 
burning,  and  eight  by  rats  or  mice  gnaw  ing 
matches.  Eight  convictions  were  obtained 
under  charges  of  incendiarism.  Tim  num- 
ber of  fires  dne  to  carelcH*ineMs  ought  to  im- 
press every  householder,  and  induce  him  to 
take  ft  few  simple  precautions. 

The  department  is  maintained  by  nppro- 


$1509  each;  assistant  foremen,  $1300;  en- 
gineers, $1300;  assistant  engineers,  $1250; 
firemen,  $1200;  privates.  $800 ; and  hetee- 
men,  $100.  The  two  latter  are  not  required 
to  be  in  constant  attendance,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  other  employments, 
though  they  are  obliged  to  work  at  all 
fires  to  w hich  their  companies  may  be  sum- 
moned, The  total  number  of  employes  in 
the  department  is  about  750. 

The  perfection  of  the  department  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  telegraph  service,  by  which  the  men 
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brown  *ud  gray  pok*  of  it>a  depart  me  at : 
umi  as  an  kUiTMi  box  b*the  iaUinl  peon?/  of 
fitfc  Wlwk  yrii)  take  a lej#>k  at' 

one  »f iltem  ««w.  . ' ' v /’.:•■ 

iranvahotf  b fuchiis: 

high,  fad.  wH;Irr4  v'uhi  a mi  six  inch***  deep, 
A k-  y-boU-  h the  only  visible  menu*  of  eo~ 
'trsfoee  to  a eoiijtpi^ufin*  <m  the 

pale  anomiuee*  that.,  hi  e&se  of  a drey  the 
k*y  un*y  W h^tlaiiiod  ln>'U£tf  iii 

the  Hnaicdrale  neighlwihoocL 

Wiiiiri  or  box  is 

mi loefed  ajaln}>eui*fl,  n entail  W*k  %r  the 
tiager  U (vujinl  prOj^  tiTiii  frmif  &*i  >rpu  plate 

which  hides  end  prtrtetfei  tf^wor  ;j»a  - 

ehiaen  tVoia  #i)  fe^iejept  /ntyLhhrr*  nt  the 
department;  wi»n  win  ^ Uii  yx^tra 

keys.,  A loii^/  utiiTtiiv'  &iii  ttT  fhv-inm  pinic 
n.\imfx  the  pttftfd  \hrteii-'  s^t-eral 

hmhesv  l»Y  wltf Vh  4 me  turn  & hwrk.  spring  ik 
mmuil  up  jiMdtiie  edreuit  Eml  whea 

t 1m  4i&&  he.  & ^W»ll 

wheel , in  motion,  tiotrfmii  tvifji  as  m&uy 


__  Iftgtioji,  tmtclmn  W:  p\sLpy 

• notch  e*  a*  there  are  ft^nre^  iiu  the  number 
'■,<•  .»f  *!>»  h<»*. 

^ ' AV(  >ViJl  suy|H*M%  for  ia^taiwte,  tfuit  the 

tan  auiim  Hpf-  rUftiiboi  is  SCu*  Thy  wlnvet 

• uuu*v  in  mi*  pluepyftv.e ‘tiine* 

i>1jd  en^iiies  are  called  to  a ftrt\  as  upon  phicK?w.ul  <-u  jtiuwiS  hi  mmfjbor.  mi  inter- 
the  q u p;to^  .and  eiiergy  With  which  tiWy  I val  occurring  ht>r^tyeii  taali  act  of ■ amcfiwi, 
respond,  ! Turing  n budi  interval  the  circuit  is  closed. 

The  of  the  de  jut  r f i rren  t fln*  | * The  u u t u he*  v is  vepuftttid  fivo  thwea  iB  quick 

ut  l?*~<  stiWj  1.V7  $L*rcoi  S'ri*«  U 'm  u'  filial i !- rt»ic.n^>h>n  hi'  the  one  OrprcdMmi'  of  "the 
hmwii-^rqiiy-  ImiUhii^,  not  pail ieniarly  n»>  : lun/k/atxl  it  heard  firptUncft  in  the  fqicr- 


thr  the  gn*at  uuirqher  of  • athig-roouj  at  hoiuLquartcr^ 
t:  wire'?  'vs'hieli  are  dy&wi*  together  ! The  box  ut«c*  coiitaiii^  ,<  ALw  key.  an- 

g ftli  tbe  pur- 
of  a Mur*fc  in- 
htTiime.nr,  a u 4 m a- 
LUngniiy  *ffoo  h«rmg 
ae cc sh  t o i r j to/i  nsof  - 
od /'wit h t ho  do jmrt - 
mciity  tb  h.»'k:  d ud  at»- 
" wef  t).nesf  b>nk,  orto  ■ 
traiituiiit  mid 

thinl  alAtruH.  Tea 
^trokcftatr  cl  the  num- 
ber jcrftiiebox  repeat- 
>it:0D  rhu-iinrso  fey; 
cohaflitn-t^  a second 
alanm  raid  twelve 
ftotkcfc  aiidtbo.tntnt- 
Iret  of  the  bo**  a 
third  aianu,  SIk^iUI 
tipy  urc  i^  4hcf>v- 
creclliy  » mtrtn  her  o f 
Cite  i Jopmthicntt,  mut 
not  WdectticHl  of  an  f- 
heirxit  im  porfance 
fir  justify  a geuemt 
uinruu  he  wcmlcl  not 
pn\  1 the  hook  at  nl  b 
i hiit’v?»>uhl  ^riimtfon,  hy  fonrfv^w  strokes,  an 
e/j^hocnnly  ; U y si«f «vti  fttvokes.  h (umk-tunl- 
$4^f;  J aibfer  ooirvpo  «y  by  elgfi twti  stroke*,  a 

Hie  i?l»eniicul  cn^iue } w hy  twenty  stroke*^  in 
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. Uw  o$wra4k«s. 

■ i£Z*.xr**<*M  no  . 1 

"y  j 

btat  'V. 

caii^  .»f  »***  j:  /(y 

' »•  art  V' 

«4Mrca  for  » fisn.-  . 

w’ 


-a0fc.-«,-7O3itawrt.'  '••'•. 

ts*  pm>«  ine 
No*k  4#**r.  mere 
then  «nbt>  Tn  **n t* 
>iri$  in 

Do  im  P*U  »««» 
/.;.'  an  *Ur»n 

k»  nj «k%  »v>«  Jhtii 
th*  tJwo»  m«  twt 
i t«  *»eMroiy  Closet!. 

f-  ■ and  that  the  #*>  ia 
KAUrrw  «nd  w*nf 
,;  J > apow  U>4»  Card. 
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tlie  fd timbers  of  the  firemen  with  the  start* 
ling  effects  that  we  have  seen. 

The  operating-room  is  a small,  unadorn- 
ed apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  Mercer 
Street  hu tiding,  with  the  cluster  of  wires 
entering  its  window.  Two  operators  are 
on  duty  night  and  day,  their  hu  peri  n tend* 
eut  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Emeriek,  to  whom,  ami 
to  Mr.  Carl  Jussen,  the  secretary  of  the 
department,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  in- 
formation. 

On  the  southern  side  in  the  room  there 
is  an  emiueintor,  on  the  face  of  v.  },n.  \, 
number  of  the  circuit  opened  1*  *Ub\vo  the 
moment  the  hook  in  the  alarm  1 Vox  i*  pall 
ed.  Tlie  number  is  also  struck  on  a belV 
and  registered  in  ink  on  paper,  all  by  elec- 
tricity, and  before  the  signal  is  complete 
the  opera  tot;  passes  to  rt  tuble  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  where  there  is  a re- 
peater, and  transmits  the  first  figures  of 
the  number  to  the  eighty -seven  stations, 

It  is  all  done  in  a quiet,  unofficious  sort 
of  way,  without  the  least  confusion,  and 
before  the  person  who  has  sent  the  alarm 
is  a dozen  strides  away  from  the  box,  it  lias 
been  received  and  recorded  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  has  thence  passed  up  and  down 
and  across  the  city,  from  the  Battery  to  Mor- 
risania. 

Other  instruments  in  the  room  prove  that 
each  station  has  received  it,  that  tlie  cir- 
cuits are  in  good  order,  that  the  engines  are 
prepared  to  attend,  find,  when  the  fire  is  ex- 


ca»e  of  accident,  an  ambulance.  The  Morse 
key  further  enables  the  chief  officer  of  a 
company  who  is  away  from  his  station  on 
business  to  inquire  at  bead-quarters  through 
any  of  545  alarm  boxes  whether  any  fire 
has  occurred  on  bis  circuit  during  bis  ab- 
sence, an  affirmative  compelling  him  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  his  station,  and  a negative  al- 
lowing him  to  go  on  with  his  outside  business. 

The  cost  of  the 
boxes,  which  are  vj^ 

manufactured  mi- 
>:*  — '■  «-ra:  -bib  ■ ■■  .-  t 

patents,  and  which 
are  tlie  same  as  those  ^ 
used  iri  all  cities  of  nKfc- 
the  United  States, is 
.V2n«»  each.  Jr-.)  • : 

When  the  c iron  it 
is  opened,  the  alarm 
is  not  transmitted 
directly  to  t he  en- 
giiic-lmuscs,  as  it  is 
transmitted  iu  most 
other  cities.  It  first 
reaches  the  opera- 
ting-room  at  head- 
quarters,  and  is 
thence  repeated  over 
one  of  the  gong  cir- 
cuits to  the  engine-  ' 

houses  in  the  dis- 
trict indicated  by 
the  msutbi-r  of 
strokes,  the  gong 
circuits  being  so 
called  on  account 
of  their  eonnerl  ion 
with  the  bells 
which,  in  the  night- 
time,  break  upon 
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tinguishMl,  that  tb*  eugurnH  luivp  returned 
to  tlieCr  tftutioiiA  The  police  tdrelrit  fa  need 
for  with -tlih  police,  the two. 

toitfrr  circuits  connect  the*  towers,  and  the 
t wo  ilirtl  circuit*  tire  «»od  i li  tlie  couvemir 
it Mixiii  &iMm of  the  department,  In  fuct, 
the  fimirtnro : of  the  little  op^ratt ng-rodm 
represent*  oil  the  latent  miproyonjeji is  in 
Telegraphy*  hud  at  an  expemlitiiro  of  over 
for  ijintr  union  t»y 

Ony  of  the  uio^i  iMim'uoiile  awl  notices hie 
yd  f |fn  tiybiwc  i#  their  $&£{,  which 
ontibftk  penis*  and  too  often 

opty rhefot  in  timitlr.  Warnings  of 
danger  ere  iterated  and  m i eraUnl  before 
Hu-y  i';in  tie  uidik-ed  te»  xOarfjriottyft;  pwtttmu 
in  • \<hich  ihev  have  i»p  jy.lv  no Ue;v  over  The 
thiovet  dud.  if  ^kuytmo*-?  happen*  that  tfesir 
T0\  tpMT.  is  pot  *oon  emnvgh  t*>  the  hil- 

tevit f g tyflii  or  which  hitnea  thorn  i ti  tie 

Ovor^iieittiutc  tyryeky  in  the  tipper 
of  hiuh  InjiUliugs,  - while 'the  tlti&ten  nve  leap* 
ltjg  trv ini  the  c^a<>inen and ;filliug  tlio  corri- 
dors with  solid  #M ; i n ^ttdV«Aiihg£  cellars* 
into  u hfcfi  the.  liquid  nusfab*  are  pairing; 
oud<  r ihyaih'v,  bending  over  them  mid 


their  <;rH»  ^ i)  h sealdi  fag  w li  i 1 4 pXtyjfijjtfe  0 if t 
fht  eircuih^bpcn  mved  tlipnh  by  enabling 
rbcm  to  a bate  the 

<rm- 


beam  ft#tu 
thera.  •‘r‘  ,' 

The  dyoir*  to 
?aw  life  ifr  the*  fire* 
miviiV '0i pngfc&t  iu-: 
cf  ottyev  ami  when 
he  is  ea)  led  to  u 
idiildifcg  occupied 
by  human  1m  mgs. 
Ids  V- (torts  stop  at 
rtvri'hiug;  but  al 
most  an  much  *$af 
is  shown  Ttftityi 
•pt’Opiytty  od.piRv  tuns 
•te  ■hy/5>n^^r..  * An* 
vvth  m*  jbaji  hliitg  oil 
f frond  W** 

r%;  Wfwxron 

three  he^  -men 
who  WCfe  Ktofipmu) 
on  the  roof  am!  Oi&v 
of  the 

tiorted  tbut 

aaseoci  as  the  fall  of 
t he  ri>pf  uppejared 
irmnihoiH.  to  him 
he  aliouljfl  out!  to 
them,  and  the> 


■■  ■.  ■ XEgm ffirl 

1 Tfl)C/.t^te  'fatiiiffifte- 


) ' ''■&* 

thtoft.tpuiug  to  ccrUa|»5M> , o rer^*;  moment ; {u  » h\t  fire  or  six  feet  *w ide*  h • th.K*  5 ur^ 
hlitniiiVg-Wrctttbsoj  ^parku  and  Vmp^*-— ■}  tt«by  *lid  uivt  dixtres*  thent^clv^ctmt  worked 
stand  in  id  do  bnttk*  v.rlh  >m*h  h»r*»br  prni- 1 .M.oadily  with  their  »ir?,5Am&f " wh’irh  were 
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poured  down -the  scuttles*  The  hiss  and  recognizing  the  services  of  the  firemen  at 
lapping  of  the  Hatties,  the  fierce  pulsations  the  burning  of  his  house,  sent  a check  for 
of  the  engines,  the  trumpeted  orders  of  the  $1500  to  the  commissioners,  to  he  used  in  the 


times  a 
ed  stream  of  water 
strikes  a fireman 

standing  on  one  of  the  ladders,  and  causes 
him  to  fall ; in  vrinter  the  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der arc  coated  with  ice,  and  the  benumbed 
man  loses  his  hold ; hut  a more  frequent 
cause  of  mishap  is  an  open  scuttle,  down 
which  the  0 reman,  in  his  haste  and  excite- 
ment, accidentally  plunges,  and  cripples  or 
kills  himself. 

In  the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett, 


THR  RKSOCE. 


pure  base  of  a medal  for  the  most  meritorious 
member  of  the  department  each  year.  Five 
hundred  dollars  were  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  a die,  and  the  interest  of  the  remainder  is 
annually  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a gold 
uiedah  A toll  of  honor  is  kept  at  depart- 
ment head-quarters,  recording  all  notewor- 
thy actions  of  the  men,  and  the  one  who  has 
especially  distinguished  himself  for  bravery 
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it*  ui  tlse  xneria),  &f  tlie 

• ftftmijUi  V \ .'  ?'  -/•*••:  ; 

Ten  tnfcdah*  havivutteadf  hvtui'  awtutlod, 
ife  ftr$f  * u M.  &h *i ‘umpkin*.  tiuriuuu  *tf  nn 
$!*gtoa-. ^.rv'ibyttifyv'wit^i  at  t iu*  tos.'^vw. 

life,  y uUii ui  from  t l<e  Kj-oty  «>f 

a .Aii’itlilwi^i  niifl  &Kmd  ii*  ik  A/ftktfihbl, 

n*jM»  tWu  wunV 

>n  add  twtj  diiltfreM- 
OJiArI^  L.K^Iljn>av.d 

• out?  for  t be  heroism  be  '•/' 

dfepJayei3  at  ?i  fm>  on  tliW 
liortbeaKt  ro»ui;>of  DivKs- 

i<*?»  ;<  i ) « ! fSVT  ii  >1 IV,  Vs.  £ ..':*« 

11m  ffomefl  were  Hfttnifig 
ti'rst^fp^rv 
but  K^ltf'c-liTriberflr^  flip 
aliuMi’r# wWi*rUi  ' 
floor* ainl  ihmie*  oaiTfitl-  .; 

)y  ioweRHl  three  jpOTMitU* 

$ji  He  ;>»!«(» 

suvHl  ihr;  of  titUcyri, 

Thu  were  paralysed  by 

ih;  PI 0)  HI  HI  HPI 

to  a fn  h-mling  them  down.  j Henry  feline  Hi  At  great  |mrsmnil  risk,  fought- 

Atiii)L*o*o  J*.  Aji^tio  waisat  a bit  and  *Uw  & ! Iiik  way  Ihrdtfgb  u furnace  ti>savfc  an  hifuiit. 
w mtmn  sfnvimj  to  e)hn*»  tlie  basement  steps; ; There  is  not  One  Among  these  ilmtaiifTfi  of 


■TJIfc*  MC.UAL. 


tiie  flames  steadily.  refused  burybut  Austin  ; hi  ,m  »-ry  that*  if  given  in  greater  detail' 
dumbed  through  tbion  utul  eitrned  her  <nH»  j.  would  tmt  read  like  rouuincp,  but  the  ro- 
ThonuiA  Ukwy,  amitlm;  modal  istv  re*<ui*>d  $ iiiaiWtf  U reali  ty  of  a very  g^M  «di1 


mxu  j0  x>  wm  A s. 


Mi*  T fohod  lief  on  the  rdiure 

H1»en  tim  lirtthof  lights  yvefrt  dtoth 
And  the  t^ittcJawf  vursrw  of  yore 
Hqmet  hhi'g'  >trei*ieri  to  Jiittu ; 

SHU  n)n?  wutled  Ltivi*Jh  riurprise 
tyUJh  tut  ih  her  cy&t. 

81  Ilf  «th?  niAttaitrest,  *"  He.  will  came: 

T><iy*  am)  do?  dHfUhg  by  ; 

Ottivr  huk*.U  iumic, 

V'hl'i  ^ohk^i  argoey ; 

And  ttie  tftttp  tor  whfah  l waif 
DrOiijwth  anclmr  *oon  of  hue. 

“ f ehnli  Unow  him,  fftongh  iff  «tiuo\s 
W|Oi  yeArs  fjoutlnir  l»i«n ; 

Though  he  Oiach  unb  iMe*  h inds 
01  u warrior  worn  and  grim ; 
Though  tju-  «mOr  t ro  to  mwf 
Shtue  through  temp^l  jui(t‘  d«fwu. 

#t  F*ir  the  hi|iow»  vvHJ  lutrd  hrought 
All  their  injrttHn-  ia  bis  strength. 

And  thr-  wlmh  Huv'e  ted  ln»  Unnight, 
Till  hie  kingdom  tnreteh  ht  leitgUt 
Fiom  i he  faovvr  and  peace  ol  eews 
To  all  loyw  and  mysteries. 

**  Atul  OeUH»er  hold? 

More  of  ispritig-tttn<f  ttian  the  eprtnc* 
Aiid  hf*cauw-  all  harvest  folds 
both  the  bnd  and  hln*vmvmgf 
Ue  ahull  find  mv  pallence  »\voc*t 
A, id  iny  imvowcaj  faith  cmitpletc/’ 

vSo  T left  her  on  the  shore. 

Ihies  he  tvmie  7 I nuly  Umw* 

Time  fht  moon  for  eyerntofu 
l»hiw«  the  tides,  aud,  swifr  or  slo^ 
Bonn? I,  or  tmfrta},  or  Q< /wmg  frcey 
&\er*  iiVer  ivu 


“il>;  «vftl  route,  wift  ootnc/’  ftlhf  >aid;:  . 

And  lier  hiwuth  waa  like  tfid  Rmtlh. 
Atei  ’h-  rum  lay  on  her  head, 

Ami  the  tnonuht;  rouml  her  mouth  ; 
And  smhod  >rro^  the 
tn  her  surety. 

“ n.*  will  com,/  m *hip  oi 
Like  a couij  uefor  to  tilt*  owl), 

With  U he^riittr  kingly,  v^'yt. 

That  ?hi\i|  h'.n-  t*>  the  nlono— 

L.tymg-  oil  his  glory  down 

FOr  )d $ wortly  and  crown. 

*•  Add  the  snr«nd  T shat)  AVfitopfj 
F'kr  the  high  ih.tyl*  v,  lu^ 

Mi,o-  >»t<  i » t * -v  knightly-  yore. 

^’-wed  Ui  mr.^r 
With  fits  pr< »v;.v  Hi, -al|  btj^ih 
Mfho  lias  wifely  Mnn*  tb  win. 

“'But  the  crowd  Tl}>£$i£  lifar/-, ; , 

Hnihlng-  8f*tr  to  ; him  ' : 

* fa i vi....  the: . tfdjh  t)i  e tm  hi.r 
LtK«  yrtnr  andjfn^-  ^ri  fpy  'Wk:&yW 
Leh^tft- m hoy  wotfi.t  CjiU  rW(.  (sfc  -: 
vVhere  y our  ligniefi  tbjkpyt  U:\t  >.\alyh ; .- 

•VOther  maidens  may*  be 
lie  WU!  ‘ ‘j y 

That  w^y : Vp vf€*‘»  v4>n\f^,A  ; 

VVUii  rhn  hoao  4 tieyv  IfrwiqW  l 

WhhOn  hur;5,nK,t  In.  ^U,Oj)S  \ij  W?{ 
t »;,„ii  gr«*w-  yiitfri  injx  t.-i  w;." 

So  l tel r her  on  ith-;*  ^bnn? 

Wficu  the  Dnwn.  Wua  gn*y>«g  DAir; 
Am!  fi  e 0mM  d-tiifl r;g  n'.-.r, 

l,,OHfmd  jp[|»d  iis '<•»  h..‘t  lav  ; 

Ah(V  th^  U'Ut-V^  fjty  Hfhfirfe  umnlj, 

Lb  it  irk  nd  a UlafX'-ied,  lrJUe  wfl)  e«mn 
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to  any  sped  a l military  sfciH m>w  the  parr  of 

hi* Ift  B u 

eoniunwi  with  the  BrU inh  ministry  a plnti 

for  t!»i?  rampaigiiof  lr77,  A 

large  fum*  \Yft5»  to  p ro  ire  erf  to- 

vt&id  &lhaxjj  fiohf^iiada,  by 

way  of  Lit**.  Ink***,  while  -$$4 

other  large  holly  advanced  up 

(Up  Hitibop,  *n  ttv  cur, 

off  comtimnj^ntKni  between 

tin?  northern  *ou them 

cohmkyv  ill  tlii1  t*xptM;Uitioo 

that;  each  $wrti  Bp,.  iitrfos'  left 

to  would  >**  subdued  J 

with  Bitie  <BftknUy-  At  tlie 

same  tium  Colo  not  St.  Leger 

was  to  make  a divenmm  0/1 

thcAMi&wk  Hiv«?r.  ]i;  pur- 

suai^d  of  thja  plain  in  tho 

e&rty  dimmer  of  1777  ip?  nailed 

do  wn  La  kb Cimniptain, . ■-  V^— HjpTB 

the  evacuation  pi'  Cr<uSvri  -;• 

point  ami  TfruinlerngiX  rfp-  -yC  $)‘J  j 

pitied  the  Americans  limll.v  • w-  w^i  / * j 
at  tin>ii\ar<fjon,  >pirf  took 
ph&uwrfdtt  fcfk^«N»honu!j2;li 
pO.itehaHi;*  £p . t«.  Uus . , ' ' 
timi;  all  l(;*il  £«>ihs  '.veil,  Fr-mt 
fhftt.  puhif,  bowerer*  his  for- 
tim*^  ip  wmv:*,  U t 

mnv  have*  been  * 

f-'»  rvtufii  Kv  ’Ih  tnnler^a.  anO 
fMu*<v  up  L»k*  Cvnigedti  the 
tort  ut  fiiarf  want*.  whent* 
tfnira  ^ itt  mail  ip 

port  E«hvar*t  ; in*(e£M$  of 
iA*  h i»ih  he*(l^ferH0»i*'4i  to  y0b.  m to  Fort 
Ajevu  and  .road*?  that 

were  trfoeketl  tip  hy  ♦Iks  ewnny 


‘JfMW  IWK^rOTwE. 


|i)ai|  fe  aiiopi^lv  th?*  prph&hilitY  is  that 
tin'  AiofUH'iOts  *vtHihi  clot  hi# W*  h»tl  tm»y io 
preset  Baum  from  falling  unawares  hpon 
their  rn-an  B u rgriy u ufbi  > w ev *j ii^io^t  lho 
arfvice  of  Hi^dWd  and  Phillips 
nbstui&tfcly  in * hia  pistn,  which  was 
Baum  should  *p>*£  the  ButtimhU  opfijOrfitf 
Saratoga*  tm>v  ii.  down  tW  Coitno^loid  ft!  iSUv. 
in  a diwt  1 1 1* !,*  to  Jk^nnigfoi.*  ^*vcroy  tin* 
mngarihri  ,t*l  ..Holt  ]dnM> V-U(«i  iohnot  t h* 
Brmrn v,  \vk  itragwos  wtrr^  dr^t to 

font)  part  <tf  tlm 


wiiicji  gaVu  lS<:fiti>ier  hetplc  fjgtior  to 

y i>ari>anry  i)igt*.thrr  ;n»d  ^f&tpiUHkUy  o]»- 
Kor  vraii  tLia  qll.  On 
hTA  JirriviJ,aS  Fort  Ann.  rnkteai I of  ntHnu* 
ring  at  on^  npou  Fort  Edward,  and  thrnce 
t<>  Alhaoy  Iw-fiiiftr  Sclm^Jer  h^d  time  to  ron- 
i«  iihi  feiHv  iui  sent  a 
dr ittf:4vmcriit  of  Bnru^w i o hers  omler  Colmrel 
Ba ntnj  t(r  "Br’h hii lo  mrpxxm  nod  cup- 


£ ....  ^ JBBI— . lo^-t r^r 

■-  “■■■—■  ■-  --■ — 1 ord^.r  a ' fatal  M nnd^r  commit  led,  b v 

. *- T|jt«  n1«pr  mto  OirtS*  rtour  'iwkw^«l  And 

M^K-r^rueon  ThlWpK ArtiUeryi.  aMrjw warn  and. 

ana  K„(M!r  »mi  liHmhftin.  The  heavy  m aii  viitojpn^  whPrh  r^^iT  ^‘ting 

0»*in»>an  tn>oyaf  of  flc^tao  depended.  <U1  the  gTYateat-  ecdrHtA4  fef 

^'rpy  ov  mhred' ^Unent:  wldie  aiir  f oners'  wk«*  wertr  RolitJv 

orpmiicwlckc-r^of  wriifli  l^Mn-rc  cirtHTcrW^  rimil^4)1j  '.Wl,w,  .4>f>  fif-  ‘ 

TtHtMluitwi  a)»o>nc  ipv  Ti»rf«?  Hi  with  ope  wtre  »rtt  it  am  ^ ; v 

wvtp^.  of  r^M'F.?  ii;,iirr  '>  oin(i»;i  Or.^i««ut  ft)«a  v&rtr  i*HMC  for  a.  knofu  nt  at  a fiilly 

coiamaaxliHt  l*y  Rh*»i«^  k et|  tripped  Iknm>w  itk  drngmdf  M He  ap|K>»r- 

Thv  tnt^l  f^^Ui  ♦Wite  n»a  atiiis3^b?;  H8HU£ih,4W*  *..?  ,4f  ihU  Tfk  Tmth  »h»f  Ivhu  w 

(attti,  7W2.  Of  flirt  fWett  Bur2f\vn>.-  *«*■  '•‘■ucvd  fo  ,l‘lr^'*",,  Iv-  '’■  '>•*  •<•»«»*  •«»>!£ 4J.-HJS,  am! 

iertw  tvblud  iOW  cn«n  lo  ^rrleow  Tlcoadero^a.  b%Va  iedt JK£  h rexi’ h o^* , gauulkd^  reiK'ilit/g 
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high  up  upon  his  arms,  and  a hat  with  a 
huge  tuft  of  ornamental  feathers.  On  his 
side  he  trailed  a tremendous  broadsword,  a 
short  but  clumsy  carbine  was  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  down  his  back,  like  a 
Chinese  mandarin’s,  dangled  a long  queue. 
Such  were  the  troops  sent  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish general  on  a service  requiring  the  light- 
est of  light  skirmishers.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  err  from  ignorance.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  the  English  offi- 
cers had  ridiculed  these  unwieldy  troopers, 
who  strolled  about  the  camp  with  their 
heavy  sabres  dragging  on  the  ground,  say- 
ing (which  was  a fact)  that  the  hat  and 
sword  of  one  of  them  were  as  heavy  as  the 
whole  of  an  English  private’s  equipment. 
But,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  these  light 
dragoons  were  still  further  cumbered  by 
being  obliged  to  carry  flour  and  drive  a 
herd  of  cattle  before  them  for  their  main- 
tenance on  the  way. 

The  result  may  be  easily  foreseen.  By  a 
rapid  movement  of  the  Americans  under 
Stark,' Baum  was  cut  off  from  his  English 
allies,  who  fled  and  left  him  to  fight  alone, 
with  his  awkwardly  equipped  squad,  an  en- 
emy far  superior  in  numbers.  After  main- 
taining bis  ground  for  more  thau  two  hours, 
liis  ammunition  gave  out,  and  being  wound- 
ed in  the  abdomen  by  a bullet,  he  was  forced 
to  surrender,  having  lost  in  killed  360  men 
out  of  400.  Yet,  even  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages, it  is  doubtful  upon  whose  banners 
victory  would  have  perched,  had  not  Bur- 
goyne,  though  having  ample  time,  failed  to 
support  Baum  by  keeping  Brey man’s  divis- 
ion too  far  behind. 

With  the  failure  of  this  expedition  against 
Bennington,  the  first  lightning  flashed  from 
Burgoyne’s  hitherto  serene  sky.  The  sol- 
diers as  well  as  their  officers  had  set  out  on 
this  campaign  with  cheerful  hearts,  for,  the 
campaign  successfully  brought  to  a close, 
all  must  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  royal 
arms.  “ Britons  never  go  back,”  Burgoyne 
exultantly  had  said,  os  the  flotilla  passed 
down  Lake  Champlain.  Now,  however,  the 
Indians  deserted  by  scores,  and  an  almost 
general  consternation  and  languor  took  the 
place  of  the  former  confidence  and  buoy- 
ancy. 

IL 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  royal  army 
crossed  the  Hudson  by  a bridge  of  boats, 
with  the  design  of  forming  a junction  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  Albany.  It  encamped 
on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  near 
the  mouth  of  Fish  Creek  (the  present  site 
of  Schuylerville),  within  a few  miles  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Continentals  under 
Gates,  Burgoyne  selecting  General  Schuy- 
ler’s house  as  his  head-quarters. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Edward, 
Schuyler  had  fallen  down  the  river,  first  to 
Stillwater,  and  then  to  Van  Schaick’s  Isl- 


and, at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  On  the 
19th  of  August,  however,  he  was  supersed- 
ed by  Gates,  who,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
advanced  with  6000  men  to  Bemus  Heights, 
three  miles  north  of  Stillwater.  These 
heights  were  at  once  fortified,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Kosciusko,  by  a line  of  intrench- 
ments  running  from  west  to  east,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  terminating  on  the  east 
end  on  the  west  side  of  the  intervale.  The 
right  wing  occupied  a hill  nearest  the  riv- 
er, and  was  protected  in  front  by  a wide 
marshy  ravine,  and  behind  by  an  abatis. 
The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Arnold  (who, 
after  the  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  had  joined  Gates),  extended  on  to  a 
height  three -quarters  of  a mile  further 
north,  its  left  flank  being  also  protected  on 
the  hill-side  by  felled  trees.  Gates’s  head- 
quarters were  in  the  centre,  a little  south 
of  what  was  then  and  is  now  known  as  the 
u Neilson  Farm.” 

On  the  15th,  Burgoyne  gave  the  order  to 
advance  in  search  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  forest ; for,  strange  as 
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it  appears,  that  general  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  Americans,  nor  had 
he  taken  any  pains  to  inform  himself  upon 
this  vital  point.  The  army,  in  gala  dress, 
with  its  left  wing  resting  on  the  Hudson, 
set  off  on  its  march,  with  drums  beating, 
colors  dying,  and  their  arms  glistening  iu 
the  sunshine  of  that  lovely  autumn  day. 
“ It  was  a superb  spectacle,”  says  an  eye- 
witness, “ reminding  one  of  a grand  parade 
in  the  midst  of  peace.”  That  night  they 
pitched  their  camp  at  “ Dovogat’s  House” 
(Coveville).  On  the  following  morning  the 
enemy’s  drums  were  heard  calling  the  men 
to  arms,  but,  although  in  such  close  prox- 
imity, the  invading  army  knew  not  whence 
the  sounds  came,  nor  in  what  strength  he 
was  posted.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  that 
up  to  this  time  Burgoyne  had  sent  off  pa- 
trols or  scouting  parties  to  discover  the  sit- 
uation of  the  enemy.  Now,  however,  he 
mounted  his  horse  to  attend  to  it  himself, 
taking  with  him  a strong  body-guard,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  regiments  of  Specht 
and  Hesse-Hanau,  with  six  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  200  workmen  to  construct 
bridges  and  roads.  This  was  the  party 
with  which  he  proposed  “ to  scout,  and,  if 
oocasion  served” — these  were  his  words — 
“to  attack  the  rebels  on  the  spot.”  This 
remarkable  scouting  party  moved  with  such 
celerity  as  to  accomplish  two  and  a half 
miles  the  first  day,  when,  in  the  evening, 
the  entire  army,  which  had  followed  on, 
encamped  at  “ Swords’s  House,”  within  five 
miles  of  the  American  lines. 

The  night  of  the  18th  passed  quietly,  the 
patrols  that  had  finally  been  sent  out  hav- 
ing returned  without  discovering  any  trace 
of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  it  is  a noteworthy 
fact  that  throughout  the  entire  campaign 
Burgoyne  was  never  able  to  obtain  accu- 
rate knowledge  either  of  the  position  of  the 
Americans  or  of  their  movements,  whereas 
all  his  own  plaus  were  publicly  known  long 
before  they  were  officially  given  out  in  or- 
ders. “I  observe,”  writes  Baroness  Rie- 
desel,  at  this  time,  “ that  the  wives  of  the 
officers  are  beforehand  informed  of  all  the 
military  plans.  Thus  the  Americans  an- 
ticipate all  our  movements,  and  expect  us 
wherever  we  arrive ; and  this,  of  course,  in- 
jures our  affairs.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  a further  ad- 
vance was  ordered — an  advance  which  pru- 
dence dictated  should  be  made  with  the 
greatest  caution.  The  army  was  now  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  alert  and  thor- 
oughly aroused  enemy,  of  whose  strength 
it  knew  as  little  as  of  the  country.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  army  not  only  was 
divided  into  three  columns,  marching  half 
a mile  apart,  but  at  eleven  o’clock  a can- 
non, fired  as  a signal  for  the  start,  informed 
the  Americans  of  the  position  and  forward 
movemeut  of  the  British. 


The  left  column,  which  followed  the  river 
road,  consisted  of  four  German  regiments 
and  the  Forty-seventh  British,  the  latter 
covering  the  bateaux.  These  troops,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  heavy  artillery  and  baggage, 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Riede- 
seL  The  right  column,  made  up  of  the 


English  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
Twenty-fourth  Brunswick  Grenadiers,  and 
the  light  battalion,  with  eight  6-poundere, 
under  Lieutenaut-Colonel  Breyman,  was  led 
by  General  Fraser,  and  followed  the  present 
road  from  Quaker  Springs  to  Stillwater  on 
the  Heights.  The  ceutre  column,  also  on 
the  Heights,  and  midway  between  the  left 
and  right  wings,  consisted  of  the  Ninth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  and  Sixty-second 
regiments,  with  six  6-poundere,  and  was  led 
by  Burgoyne  in  peraou.  The  front  and 
flanks  of  the  ceutre  aud  right  columns  were 
protected  by  Canadians,  Provincials,  and  In- 
dians. The  inarch  was  exceedingly  tedious, 
as  frequently  new  bridges  had  to  be  built 
and  trees  cut  down  and  removed. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Col- 
onel Morgan,  w ho,  with  his  sharp-shooters, 
had  been  detached  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  British  and  harass  them,  owing  to  the 
dense  woods,  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the 
centre  column  and  sharply  attacked  it. 
Whereupon  Fraser,  on  the  right,  W'heeled 
his  troops,  and  coming  up,  forced  Morgan  to 
give  way.  A regiment  being  ordered  to  the 
assistance  of  the  latter,  w'bose  riflemen  had 
been  sadly  scattered  by  the  vigor  of  the  at- 
tack, the  battle  was  renewed  with  spirit. 
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tie  his  extreme  right,  and  extended  his  in- 
treuchinents  across  the  high  ground  to  the 
river.  For  the  defense  of  the  right  wing,  a 
redoubt  (known  as  the  “Great  Redoubt”) 
was  thrown  up  in  the  late  battle-held,  near 
the  corner  of  the  woods  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Americans  during  the  action,  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  ravine.  The  defense 
of  this  position  was  intrusted  to  the  corps 
of  Fraser.  The  reserve  corps  of  Breyman 
was  posted  on  an  eminence  ou  the  western 
side  of  the  ravine,  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  hank  of  Fraser’s  division.  The  right 
wing  of  the  English  brigade  (Hamilton’s) 
was  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  left 
wing  of  Fraser,  thus  extending  the  line  ou 
the  left  to  the  river-bank  (Wilbur’s  Basin), 
where  were  placed  the  hospitals  and  supply 
trains.  The  entire  front  was  protected  by 
a deep  muddy  ditch  running  900  paces  in 
front  of  the  outposts  of  the  left  wing.  This 
ditch  ran  in  a curve  around  the  right  wing 
of  the  English  brigade,  thereby  separating 
Fraser’s  corps  from  the  main  body.  Gener- 
al Burgoyne  made  his  head-quarters  be- 
tween the  English  and  German  troops,  on 
the  heights  at  the  left  wing.  This  was  the 
new  camp  at  “ Freeman’s  Farm.” 

IV. 

During  the  period  of  inaction  which  now 
intervened,  a part  of  the  army,  says  the  pri- 
vate journal  of  one  of  the  officers,  was  so 
near  its  antagonist  that  “ we  could  hear  his 
morning  and  evening  guns,  his  drums,  and 
other  noises  in  his  camp  very  distinctly; 
but  we  knew  not,  in  the  least,  where  be 
stood,  nor  how  he  was  posted,  much  less  how 
strong  he  was.”  “Undoubtedly,”  naively 
adds  the  journal,  “a  rare  case  in  such  a sit- 
uation.” 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  fortifying  the 
camp  was  continued.  A place  Cannes  was 
laid  out  in  front  of  the  regiments,  and  forti- 
fied with  heavy  batteries.  During  the  night 
of  the  21st,  considerable  shouting  was  heard 
in  the  American  camp.  This,  accompanied 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  led  the  British  to 
believe  that  some  holiday  was  being  cel- 
ebrated. Again,  in  the  night  of  the  23d, 
more  noise  was  heard  in  the  same  direction. 
“This  time,  however,”  says  the  journal  of 
another  officer,  “it  may  have  proceeded 
from  working  parties,  as  the  most  common 
noise  was  the  rattling  of  chains.”  On  the 
28th,  a captured  cornet,  who  had  been  allow- 
ed by  Gates  to  return  to  the  British  camp 
for  five  days,  gave  an  explanation  of  the 
shouting  heard  on  the  night  of  the  21st. 
This  was  that  General  Lincoln  had  attempt- 
ed to  surprise  Ticondcroga,  and,  though  un- 
successful, had  captured  four  companies  of 
the  Fifty-third,  together  with  a ship  and 
one  bateau.  Thus  Burgoyne  was  indebted 
to  an  enemy  in  his  front  for  information  re- 
specting his  own  posts  in  his  rear. 


But  the  action  of  the  19th  had  essentially 
diminished  his  strength,  and  his  situation 
begau  to  grow  critical.  His  dispatches  were 
intercepted,  aud  his  communications  with 
Canada  cut  off  by  the  seizure  of  the  posts  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  The  pickets  were 
more  and  more  molested ; the  army  was 
weakened  by  the  sick  aud  wounded,  and  the 
enemy  swarmed  on  its  rear  and  fianks, 
threatening  the  strongest  positions.  In 
fact,  the  army  was  as  good  os  cut  off  from 
its  outposts,  while,  in  consequence  of  its 
close  proximity  to  the  American  camp,  the 
soldiers  had  but  little  rest.  The  nights, 
also,  were  rendered  hideous  by  the  howls  of 
large  packs  of  wolves  that  were  attracted 
by  the  partially  buried  bodies  of  those  slain 
in  the  action  of  the  19th.  On  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober a few  English  soldiers  who  were  dig- 
ging potatoes  in  a field  a short  distance  in 
the  rear  of  head-quarters,  and  within  the 
camp,  were  surprised  by  the  enemy,  who 
suddenly  issued  from  the  woods  and  carried 
off  the  men  in  the  very  faces  of  their  com- 
rades. 

There  were  now  only  sufficient  rations  for 
sixteen  days,  and  foragiug  parties,  necessa- 
rily composed  of  a large  number  of  men, 
were  sent  out  daily.  At  length  Burgoyne 
was  obliged  to  cut  down  the  ordinary  ra- 
tions to  a pound  of  bread  and  a pound  of 
meat;  and  os  he  had  heard  nothing  from 
Clinton,  he  became  seriously  alarmed.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  called  a council  of  war.  Riede- 
sel  aud  Fraser  advised  an  immediate  falliug 
back  to  their  old  position  behind  the  Bat- 
tenkil,  Phillips  declined  giving  an  opinion, 
and  Burgoyne  reserved  his  decision  until  he 
had  made  a reconnaissance  in  force  “to  gath- 
er forage  aud  ascertain  definitely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  attack  him.”  Should  the  lat- 
ter be  the  case,  he  would,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  reconnaissance,  odvauce  on  the 
Americans  with  his  entire  army  ; but  if  not, 
he  would  march  back  to  the  Battenkil. 

V. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October 
7,  liquor  and  rations  having  been  previously 
issued  to  the  army,  Burgoyne,  with  1500 
men,  eight  cannon,  and  two  howitzers,  start- 
ed on  his  reconnaissance,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Riedesel,  Phillips,  aud  Fraser.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  were  sent  ahead  to 
make  a diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  Conti- 
nentals, but  they  were  speedily  discovered, 
aud,  after  a brisk  skirmish  of  half  an  hour, 
driven  back.  The  British  advanced  iu 
three  columns  tow’ard  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  position,  entered  a wheat  field 
about  200  rods  southwest  of  the  site  of 
the  action  of  the  19th,  deployed  into  line, 
and  began  cutting  up  wheat  for  forage. 
The  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ackland,  and 
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the  artillery,  under  Major  Williams,  were 
stationed  upon  a gentle  eminence.  The 
light  infantry,  skirted  by  a low  ridge  of 
land,  and  under  the  Earl  of  Ralcftrras,  wa« 
placed  on  the  extreme  right.  The  centre 
was  composed  of  British  and  German  troops 
muter  Phillips  and  Riedesel.  In  advance 
of  the  light  wing  General  Fraser  had  com- 
mand of  a detachment  of  500  picked  meu. 


attacked  ; their  right  is  skirted  by  a height. 
I would  indulge  them."  *4  Well,  then. M re- 
joined Gates,  “ order  on  Morgan  to  begin 
the  game.”  At  his  own  suggestion,  however, 
Morgan  was  allowed  to  gain  the  ridge  on 
the  enemy’s  right  by  a circuitous  course, 
while  Poor's  and  Learned’s  brigades  should 
attack  bis  left. 

The  movement  was  admirably  executed. 


oa*  ril£l.lM'lKCE  THAT  UKV  U«EN  TaKCM  ASH  KtCTAMICN  riVJj  Tlttttt. 


At  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  troops 
marched  steadily  up  the  slope  of  the  knoll 
on  which  the  British  grenadiers  and  the  ar- 
tillery under  Ackland  and  Williams  were 
stationed.  Poor  had  given  them  orders  not 
to  fire  until  after  the  first  discharge  **f  the 
enemy,  and  for  a moment  there  was  an  aw- 
ful stillness,  each  party  seeming  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  other.  At  length  the  artillery- 
men and  grenadiers  began  the  action  by  ft 
shower  of  grape  and  musket-halls,  which 
ha«l  no  other  effect  than  to  break  the  branch- 
es of  the  trees  over  the  heads  of  the  Amer- 
icans, who,  having  thus  received  the  signal. 


The  movement  having  been  seasonably  dis- 
covered, the  centre  advanced  guard  of  the 
American*  beat  to  anus.  Colonel  Wilkin- 
son, Gates’#  adjutant- general,  being  at  head- 
quarters at  the  moment,  was  dispatched  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  within  sixty  rods  of  the  enemy, 
and,  returning,  informed  General  Gates  that 
they  were  foraging,  attempting  also  to  rec- 
onnoitre t he  American  left,  and  likewise,  in 
his  opinion,  ottering  battle.  u What  is  the 
nature  of  fho  ground,  and  what  your  opin- 
ion V*  asked  Gates,  n Tlndt  trout  is  open,” 
Wilkinson  replied, <f  and  their  thinks  rest  on 
woods,  under  cover  of  which  they  may  be 
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time  had  hi*©n  atiitVOrtOd  on*  thft  right,  no- 
ticed the  iTitUod  mnation  of  the  *.vnm\  jp 
hurried  to  it  a succor  *?rUh  the  TwmifyTniiftfc;. 
Regiment.  Conap  i oil  on*  J y mounted  on  uu 
iron-gray  was  all  activity  tind  rig- 

dance,  riding  from  one  pmt  of  thy  dirfrfcaiP 
to  another,  anil  auiiimGitg  tlm  trobpA  by  bfo 
etampje.  P©m  c>ing  that  the  fate  of  the 
day  rented  upwr  that  officer.  Morgan,  who 
with  bin  .riflemen.  was  hiiwodiiit*  Jr  Pppogyd; 
to  ourpa,  took  H lew  of  hi*  *hayf>- 

kboofere  uritong  whom  w^a  tli©  «sfe$|p' 

hrated  marksman  4i  Tiiii’1  Murphy— inpW;4»f 
whone  precision  r.f  uiin  he  could  rely  — and 
wd  to  iheiu,  “ Thai  gallant  officer  yonder  ttf 
fiiHUsffli  Fynatriv  i ii<! oi* ry  uutf  respect  Jdjgp 
but  if  is  upeyiomry  Tor  our  gmni  that . ho 
die.  Take  y/jur  frtatuui  iii  that  e!  ha- 
tervf  #iiji  do  your  duty/*  Wit  hi  ft  ti 

ieyt  A riflivhall  out  the  crupper  of 

fifties #mT  another  pitw.d  tUronglv 
fik  libxv^e V timuro  CnlH tig '■  Lift  aft^n ttxrii  to 
fJ$$*  F rp sw&a  idd  <$aid,  1 l in  e y i dfifi  that 
yw  uni  aiarked;  put  tot*  particular  rtiroi 

.tbfmV- 


would  it -not  l>o  Prudent  for  yon  t< 
fVom  ttpfi  plnfc£  ('■  Fraser  tc$  jt  crt> “ My  c!  u t y 
forUphs  inn  t>*  by  fiorn  duugdr/'  Tiu»  next 
moment  he  ftdl  niwf.nl Jy  fyoimitod  llv  a hnU 
from  the  ml-  of  Murphy,  and.  vw>*  earned 
off  ike  In.* hi'  |»5*  two  greimilters. 
i tV«it  <tf  Fruftefi  dlAifin  y Seized  the 

.$*&  Uk,v.  ft  rvf>.H j i n ml  i 1 1 gfla  Ao  u t «iolt 

of  titf  Auifrieansi,  who,  b^o g fc^ 
aifMvte ;|hutdmT  by  $puPrft{  Ten- 
tfrdeyk  *$*  Uh  &W  H A w ;Ffnrk . jiifi  i i in,  .'jm Mftftsd 
forward  «itb  s/i  1 1 grarvtftr  vylhrtittu V \ » 
r«,  jgpf  tiun  !iu*i:o\  jtfa  had  f*e(  h m llje.fhitks 
of  Hr?  link  It  nnd  now,  find  ing  hinmel  f 5o 
danger  of  tK.uhjg.  U& 

lvi»  ^ atid  otdored  n Tetr^nt  to  thy 

Rcddid/fT  Thiti;  rehr#5{it  took  plaey 


IfYKF  KVKUAMn. 
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oxaetl  w minute  -tiH*r  the  flimt  &li<$t 

wakitod,.  tlie  eiteiuy  leaving  all  the  cannon 
tin  -;tfe iwwtoen*,  MiWt 

ft  lffe*  iGG  unto,  find  tiftwug 

them  itffh&i*.,-. 


rightjj  where  it  Was  covered  )>v  a battery  of 

f ii/A  ftiitiu  'Tin*  »n4i.rL*o  1 lVtirv.  iliu  v*f  t¥»lu 


t^vo  guiiH.  The  interval  torn  the  left  **£  tliia 
defense  txn  the  “Great  Kedouht*  w4S  in  cmst- 
*•»•<$  'ty'ttip1  vufti  Caatfdi&a  ProvimiutH 

In  fnmt  bf  thfc  rail  breastwork  lUv  gr*)\tu*l 
dJ§oUnedik  a g»>ii  tlcalitye  fdt  l&P  y a pis, 
'Ml . \;j  wiled  it  *iiuk  abruptly.  Tim  Amwi- 
cttuei  bad  formed  & iron  tinder  tbia  de- 
clivity, ?«rii4,  ccyven^br^agt-lugb,  were 
warmly  ebgtigtfd  With  the  G^uau^. 
wlwitf*  wxueet*  Learned  came 

up  with  hi*  brigade  iu  ^vpen  fcoluiorf,. 

with  Col</nel  *f  acjkac»ii>  jp#gmwntA  tltefl 
iu  command  of  Lien if ^irutitrGju  onuir 
Brooks,  m frottf*  On  hit*  8 pjtoaeh  bo 
inqtikt'.tl  wbcn>  hti  &wUl ■ *$’»}  iff  with 
mpa?  adykdjiigk/ 




«)"**  *lb>h  (^mi!rvi>4  in  that  -Jl&fV  of 
tb«V  -fctw*  koto 

• - V ; :r’i-. ; mm  light ^ 

sl&  totted  ttite  Ciiiimi:.fo»  }>ovltte4idd. 

and  l,k>m*4  w;<w»-  i^cordlbgiy 

':-:-'-.;K^  ';.  *$•  cd'fd  incline  to  the  right,,  and  attack 

that  jndnk 

This  ftlaek  fire  waa  awing  to  the  fact 
ti^it  th»-liugrr  part  of  the  CuimdUn 
<Hvm)»aji)rebe]ongtngtij,\liCttliinnkli* 
irtg;  expedition  of  flu*  /morning  .vr-er* 
uhfcciit  tom  tltvir  p)&tR>sr  part  of  tlmm 
juoftATio  ftAiw.  . l»eiu£  in.  the  **  Great.  Xledonbt/1  and 

ihtvottirre  oof  having fetururd  to  their 
Atdri  and,  Williams,  Sir  FrsuioLgi  Clarke.,  and  pmifhnu  find  theVhoOn  iu  their  ^4^,  it 
tuaiiV^vhbm,  wmddhavebemt  itnpfmiljlivRiedefet  Hiiuks, 

Tift?  hHreating |?H}%ji  hrm>p!r  bad  searct?)  v '•$ '?&jrt&fc4  to  have  been 

littered  their  linos,  when  Arnold  hot.  vntf>-  Mirroumhnl  He  tfri*  xie  It  may-  or  the  np- 
he  had  Iwhtj  refused  a i’dirm^aTal  y*ri>tiLi?M  •of  lfeattieft  tli ti  Ciui a*li an ti  fled , l^av- 
hy  Qnim,  plaee<l  Jmiisolf :at«  Abe ' h.«i*el ' i»f  the  ing^id  Gfertnan  dank  unCQverttil.ami  at  tjn; 
Ctvjatiu^htata^  and,  under  A t^rriOc  ti)r^  ‘of  . aatit^ • titibmptil''  Arnold,'  .atri  ving.  iroiM'  Wft 
grape  am!  niuakwt  • hal^.  aa«anltt*il  tjieir  taek  00  the  14  Great  Kednubt^  took  the  lead 
works  tom  tight  to  left.  oii  a of  Xeitmird’fl  brigade,  and  paming  through 

dark^ ^ hrown^ ^hoi^riei  rnoreiVilieesautiMy  at  The  opetilug  left  by  the  Caumltat^,  attaek- 
a full  galb>t&  over  tim  tibbl,  giving  onier^  hi  ed  fiif^BrtiOirtriyker^  tin  Gjoir  left  llank  and 
every  diieet.i.»u) ; sontetimes  in  direct'  eppom-  rear  with  *jieU  success  that  the  ehtvalrie 
tioii  fo  those  of  tW;cdmt/i Jin dfr;  at  .;  BwiylitAh  was  killed*  and  they  themselves 


“ He  behaved;”  say  s J?unm/>1  tVyiodrut^  a 
gMo t in  the  hart  ie't  in  a Mter  th  the  hitr 
i^Jonei  Stone,  “ inore  likie  h maduien  ibanra 
;yi«d  ami  d iso  root  udn-er/4  tint  if  if  w^tf 
» ^iK ndf , ’ 1 ;j  H d gvng  f r»  > n i ihs  edi‘“s l t h 1 ? ry  vrisb 
briuethpd  in  if^  W ith  a part  id  Pattymitfs 
a hd  i\\ti brigades, jib  4 Maok*yi?  with  f be 
h^Todkv  «tf  « tiger,  the 
end  r-nebno taring  t W bghc  Ihfnwtry  df'^A'K 
nit? las,  dttfve  it  at  tke  ^nd.ni  ef  th^  Imyiniof 
tom  & strong  alaitU  iitto  tho  rod/>nht  itaelk 
Toen  rtpnning  hivldfo  >ra,  efpesed  to  the 
enKs-dn*  of  r he  t wo  a rnj  \ h«^  d aft  ed  in  flit* 

n:<ii^me  nght  t»f  Hie Br>fi*h  «;amp. 

i bis  righ  r -ilAM  k dofen.s^-  nf  tli^  boemy 
oeihjph'd  by  tbp  lininswiek  tioelH  »nutef 
Un'yftiant  aiul  ^phsji^ed  «f  a breast  work  of 
ntiU  p«h  d horitwoktlly  jtaitwbei?  pyrfR'lolir- 

ular  pkkerwt  a<hi  o^t<4nl>vi  S$fyt  yartte 

an  open  Held  to  wmo  high  ground  on  the 


it  Kc4onUt/  hearing  of  thi«  dloast^r, 
hii^ffly  mljir.d  fbht  oftlbors  aitd|;  lifty  m’tis 
wd  ^Mtfed  in  the  growing  thiak  i<»  retake 
thw  mlixnehir.ent.  j>wa<ajuaiati*ii  with  the 
riimb  Iw.  iwef  u pretemWd  royalist  m the 
komis,  who  itromiaed  to  read  him  to  itoy- 
num?K  iSorpAf  bet  hie  guide  tTeaiiheiTuisly 
delivered  biin  in  In  the  tiaiai^  of  the  Aineri- 
cans,  by  w htim  be  and  the  foar  ntheeis  Avero 
eAp-Htred-  •.■■;  I , / ) - r ' \ '■•. 

The  adrantfiige  th«A  gtuae<l  wjus  retained 

by  the  Ani^itran^  and  .darlui^s  put  uu  end 
iti  An  ociiwi  i^tiidly  brill  iaut  nml  impor- 
tant to  Tim  ;trnw  Great  ihiuj- 

l*er»  of  the  eumuy  wen-  kflloiL  uutl  UtiO  pris- 
■0nM&  tdjteu-r  ' Biujr^»?yhg  himHolf  narrow  W 
e$e»pfdi  nue  luijf  jog  |o*3««iI  through  hh* 
lirtt,  und  atf n^aor  totn  u nifrteoat , 

Tlie  Aroeriuah  Josa  was  jueoiisfderaido* 
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i the  iMtf,  W$h  siitj.stie/]  that  thin  was  not  t|>e 
rase.  it  t*>  opium.  Tib*, 

: however,  is  conjecture,  ivnaindainef  by  proof* 
of  any  kind,  awl  rxmsequentiy  improbable. 

II js  vagaries  inayrpesbajWb  bfc  aufticien  fly  ?x- 
pWhmd  by  l ine  e*tw»rdjn»iy  circumstances 
of  wounded  ptbfe mj&r,  in 

wfiifch  im  vm*  placed-  Bu,t  ]ii»  actumt*  iv*we 
certainly  raMi  when  with  "the 

Htstittly  method  pf  the  c om u i *M t d WM  u - eh  le C, 
who  (KrfHL'iyd  by  onions  (tow  ilia  ctunp  «yhgt 
hi*  presence  should  have  anuetibfjcil  in  tlio 
ihdd.'V 

Indeed.'  tljfc  comliut  of  (foies  doe#  not 
compare  fnsAirahly.milnyt  yiit^  that  of  Iii$ 

emu  general*  or  of  hi#  opponent.  AVblfo 
Arnold  and  Uufgoriie  wVife  lit  tin;  hottest  M • 
Urn  tight,  boldly  facing  danger,  and  almost 
moct Vug  fee  to  feu,  Oates,  according  to  thA 
Ktatexuciit  of  bis  adjufet-ijvueral,  whs  dfe 
eus$iug  tfe  ferifo  of  the  RevoUdipo  Vritii/, 
Sir  Fwwfo  OInrke,  Chjfeyiit**#  abUlv-iTaiiVpf- 
— w ho,  wounded  and  a .priifeer,  wa#  ly  ing 
upon  tire  more 

intent  upuu  inning  Tin*  verbal  tban  tho 
actual  liattfe  A fer  T&ys  After  wwf  Sir 
Frjmm  died.  /‘/y/V  • -•'*  \k'\  ' c}'"' 

Gate*  b-te  been  susfeHVd  of  a bn  k of  per- 
Bmuil  courage.  !fo  cmniidy  looked  fin:  ward 


Ifi  their  final  retreat  the  Itrmi^ wiefers 
turned  and  d^lfervd  a p&rtit*g volley,  which 
killed  Arnold’s  wotufed  th<  jx<- u- 

end  to  the  name  fog  that  had  been  injured 
by  a muske  t dm!  1 »i  tile  atwcumg  of  Quebec 
two  yejkirft  previously.  It  w/w.  at  this  mo- 
meur,  while  he  was  striving  re  exmeara 
him  self  from  bm  saddle.,  that  Major  Aun- 
stnmg  mda  ujf  him  W or- 

ffe,  ftfe:  Gtdfe  1°  .tv  euiap,  fcariug 

be  * might  tin  *#>fe  ru»U  Ai  He  iu- 

Losrfr^f  udid  u rtwib  thing 
\h  the  eye*  of  military discipline : hi*  led 
tffovp*  tP  yVctorv  wi  tbbu  t ait  order  from  his 
enmummief/'  **lt.  is  nennovis  »ay# 

Sparks,  that  au  obieer  wl<<*  really  bad  npt- 
corooiand  in  the  army  \yaa  the  leader  of  niih 
of  th^  most  spirited  and  Iruportunt  haftte 
of  the  Ke vblatiim.  His  jusirt » ess*  or  raab " 
ness,  or  whatever  it  niays  be  onlled,  reHiiiteil 
mo?r  f oMomndy  for  himaetf.  Th^  ybtnid 
.iW.  reetdved  nr  tbo  rnometit  of  rushing  into 
fhe . v*.?ry  arnis  of  dun  get*  iitid  death  added 
:irefclv  tn  his  military  ^tory^  and  wan 

a tmjf ^ clabn  b*  pnbl^  j&v^r  and  jippfauacA0 
lu  vbt-  heat  of  the  aet-ioti  bV  struck  an  otti- 
eer  on  the  lieiul  witli  his  ^w<»rd  mat  wound- 
G?d  liiffi^ran  indignity  which;  might  justly 


■0mk 


Tft-K  ii;feoctiA  l\&t  VOI.I.KT  IN  tii%  v;;tiqn  *‘tv  tao  Pra  iff  <KW'UKitt  ITT?- 

Have  been  r»d  alia  tad  op  the  ^nt,  And ii&iib&jM* a ' piifMUh*  and  while  be  e^n  not  bo 

\\ur*t  total  tom TM  oftreer  did,  ind^d.  I for  gumplUig  ngauw*  ^Very  *?jngr- 

rUifto  bis.  gun  td  sboi>b  hiiu,  but  Ire  fbrboire,  1 gimt  ya  ',tia  wan  Apt  »\uult«b'i4  -Irtf*  th&  spiriT 
and  riic  pekt  day,  when  Uc  ileutsudwl  no-  | ^ h*eb  led  Cortex  to  bun*  b*a  behind 
dr*  ^.  Arr.old  his  eittrre  ^ | him.  A*  Hjr*  t^i^b^rdf  Hu  hart.U  , Quar- 

of  the  net  , and  t‘vpve«siul  hi#  P;gi*ct.  Wil- 1 teriuilater -lb?neh$I  Li-wibt  • nm  dn^J-vd  r<f 
kln$ni>  iiBfTib»vtT  Ilia  ruslmes#  |«t  fco^l eight,  n/vn  with  illm  the  ti^bl,  to 

Al^jVr  Armtitrang,  wifb  ^amv  ]'.e*tu^y.  ;dt4fpr«uitlpu- ,|W|ni  -d#&«  te 

uol.  Wwlntft;  abated  in  removing  biiii  \ time-  e^uwwiuwg  tfu?  prbgreaB  of  the  actiom 
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\\  untenaMr,  ami  deiihul  »n  to  the  uugulpw a 
by ib<2  won* : Scti?  imp*?  V 

$o  tfeU*>  Ip*  rat-r<?H-t  mnil 
t'b#  #v<?m6g,  hee»u*B  lilK  h<wpkid  oof 

be  spoiier  muaved.  H^T*hsU$d  fdso  t#  avail 
hiai^ll;  of  life  diSjrknesA  'tin?  An^rica^.Mu- 
jim&Htbly  moved  for tocik 
aiorfffcf  :.4t*«  aiiJMidcmeti  camp, 
having  cdpf  epTtt* h ja  #*rce  p&m  Ahswo 
heights,  which  wore  strong  by  jiar.nr-,  and 
^0Yrra*J  hjf  a ntt?iiie  nmAiag  paraitel  n\t\x 
fliux  of  hw 

dmn  ftiv  of  artillery  ttii4/ sraalI-arno>:-  w m 
kilpt  flf?  tlurotigh  tli&  $$$ 

part  of  i)  ik  iknrnm  i-hi^sehra  and  tjre  f^h>* 
vi.ii 01  dW  Thesi^  *fcafch>mHt  ii\  <*of«rta  t*f  the 
raypn\  kept  ttp  an  annoying  lire  a poke  vary 
otii'  ej«»^tog  their  luio  of  riaiom  fcttd  it  sv as 
h v a *t:ot>  from  one  of  the#e  lurking  par- 
moh  Mutt  Oourroi  Lincoln  received  a se  re  re 
•Woprid.  iiv  the  leg  while  riding  near  the  Hue. 
!r  w%s  evident  from  the  iiumoueins  >>i  tlie 
Ih  itihii  that  they  wen*  preparing  to  MttjU ; 
bat  fclm  A imu:U*  a » l iTbope, hikvihfe'r  in  flte  rte- 
imuro  oi  joy  eo)tae»iheitr  upon  fhmr  vtefcory , 
i«;*gl»*vH-d  ti?  if'ravv  amt  &\i  their,  m ion  a — 
hetrig  withal  not  u little  fatigued  with  the 
two  thiya*  exertions,  fell  hark  fe  tb*ir  cHdip, 
vrkfeli  had  been  I*?4t  ^landing  iu  the  tnoni- 
bkgj-  jym,  ittfed,  the  only  aifLnn*- 

6 left  to  ih o British  cemxtntfidsT  & ae>  It 
tpiUe  certain  thtd:lf‘-  cpiddpv)  DU 
hi ^ way  tli ran gh  the  Atn^tiMir uinty/dhd  his 
wero  minced  k>  if  $ho ri  a tk+^¥ii i*e 
!•:*;•  liw  ,'h»vs. 

MoaikvhUe,  jxi  a <1  di  t i on  eft#  *rvi  * v of 

defeat,  a deep  gloom  pervaded  the  IfmUh 
viim  p.  The  gallahi  and  Wiirvy#  Fraser — 
the  life  tpid  $pYil  of  thlv  afr/iy^lay  dying 
ip  the  Tit  t ie  hodae  oh  the  rivr  ip-bahk  ovett^ 
pm\  by  Barunyv*fH  i{iiMhw*L  That  lady  I m h 
th^eridrd  ibis  *o<pie  with  cu<  h muifte«:»ed 
patlm^  that  tve  give  if  in  her  own  %<otd^ 
shnplr  pijankiditg  that  on  the  prevUma  dk}? 
kd>e  hud.  '^f»o:tcii  Hlulhn^  iind 

Ft'nwr  to  tiiiht  ivith  .fet'-uffer  tliidt  ••rettmi. 
ll0ifo  f hr  t>ve.on!?;iWiijrn^%  $?he  tup*-:. 

M Abiutt  ..hiiir  yy  lork.  in  the  aftenu>oii?  in- 
a tend  of  b f i e giieHt^w  (m  >yerc  ^ h di/nkt 
with  itiv  * h&v  brough  t Hi  f<i  n)<-  u [ion  n liher 
pt«n*  thmeral  rnl#r;  nrivdaHy  n.vMivutr-d.  Orrr 
i ditiiiig  tahh^ .which  was  already  spread. 
r tnken  ?jxv»yf ’aipl yci  its  place  they  tiicil  up  a 
tipi  Hn*  the  geiihml.  I hat  in  a cotmir  pf  t he 
poppy , f jyxnhlhig  and  fpuiking.  Tins 
grow  contirnially  louder,.  The  thought  that 
.they  aught  bring  in  my  hiiahandin  the  sapac 
-m^niier  traa  tt,  rn^  <]refplfidr  gmj  t<irme»!ed 
me  iXH‘V*.s.s;inMy  The  general  said,  to  th*» 
snvgt?»»u,  ‘ fto  iiot  nunreal  tiny  fhing. fyaha  tpe. 
Must  I die  V The  ball  hadi  gape  thnnigh 
lu-»  bowels  pr^eisely  ftA  in  the  case  ffi  Mnjor 
Jldruag*.  T infiinilnatcly,  hhvfgvex,  t)ib 
end  had  twmt  w heartj  hreMk fa^tyby  reason 
di?  which  tkp •di^^dwLAiid 
thy  halt  had  gone  through  them,  l hptvjfd 


At  iho  some  ripiy  the  h^ggoga  train*  .were 
jbadpd  at  ;$  rnbipyUtV 

warning.  The  iofornmtioa  that  iif* 

viv-d  t‘  jUr^u?^d;lhc  British  troops  to  fv 
eyed  tHii  myd  the  ttainy 

dril^fcd  th  kidv^Lnu  ; ItiU.  by  the  t iiuc  lhAy 
iiioiUd4r  «ioro  fov^rablv 
w«^:.xy*coivr»L  and  the  .odor  was  rounret- 
miiudejil  Thtni  they  gondii idt^irpityly 
m nk»v*/'  on  apd  hh  l?<,  nirtil  the  jpyfnl  -ihovn, 
'•<* The  ilri ili5li.li c ^hgh 
Mio  patnjfv  and"K*n<* hiug  f ti;*.  aterndve  mtr*  of 
■%iip  they  .y$Tf  tvrcv^l,- 

swmig  their  hats  and  ge*v£  thmt  long  and 
loinT  Tlte  ghnl ' IWiyig»  Tipreiid  «w 

Swiftly  that,  by  tJh  tpity  the  virtorimia 
thtpps  ivpd  p>t,iitT»ed  to  fhtdr  ^uailors,  tl?W 
Anifritutu  yanip  lli^fhgvd  wi  Mi  f&Uhl^ 
xU*\\l$  ft^ni  the  ^ri*rh!ihdhij^  phnutry,  and 
pjrcsptif  rd  &iudijj$pt  the  ghld^l  e xldt atlpth 
t'rpni  t hu  (K» r ogomg  oc<;*>ddt  fl  willbn  st-vti 
thik  thp  iwp,?^  Bktthj  bf  IkiTiipfr 
us fui  ♦<*  designate  tlio  artkm  »>f  OctoVwr  7,  is 
crrorttyYuw  arul  itaknihitett  W min) end.  T is e 
inHps  show  fhui  fho  afocdiVd  ougagiftoMif  he- 
gWn  nti  groiunl  iiWtl  ^vulh\vvfltt  of  the 
riir  tit  Mm  h>st  ikihuvo  m iho  ^ thiUle  of 
hirrmjtu’H  FariH,T;h  -ft ml  ondid  on  t\w  sano- 
grouail  on  wbk*U  that  aoTlou  waft  fought. 
Tho,  uni;,  inf*: t*-st , in  fact,  Muir  f.h-ul^  to 
lknoiH  Heights -iuliy  mu*  ndic  tuul  a<;»tar- 
I'.u  >:»ntii  of  tho tm*ttt*-gyor;:.ipL-f-  is  lh;i i tswv 
wtt**  tte  hetpkTngrfyVtf ; oTGdt^H  dn'nng  and 


a ftfiPfl  time  pTibvhpTp  Hi  fh^  brd tie.  This 
lultim  ift  ciilted  vaciouftlv  ttm  n Battle  df 
BoiiiOx*  imd  u Samtogu.. 


Do  i t»o  tnorwvng  bf  rho  Bifli v hoforo  (layr 
break,  lhtrgnvim  intf  his  position,  now  mffi 
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DCKtAlc  OK  O&MC&Ah  Fit  \HRft. 


coverings,  and  wont  w ith  them  into  the  en- 
try, Early  in  the  morning,  at  eight  o’clock, 
he  tlied.* 

“After  they  had  washed  the  corpse, they 
wrapped  it  in  a sheet  and  laid  it  on  a bed- 
stead. We  then  again  came  into  the  room, 
and  had  this  sad  sight  before  us  the  whole 
day.  At  every  instant,  also,  wounded  cdfi- 


hiru  often,  amidst  his  groans,  exclaim,  4 O 
fatal  ambition  1 Poor  General  Hurgoyne! 
My  pour  wife!’  Prayers  were  read  to  him. 
He  then  sent  a message  to  General  Bmgovne, 
begging  that  he  would  have  him  buried  the 
following  day  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
on  the  top  of  a hill  which  was  x sort  of  a 
redoubt.  1 knew  no  longer  which  way  to 
turn.  The  whole  entry  was  tilled  with  the 
sick,  who  were  suffering  w ith  the  camp  sick- 
ness—a kind  of  dysentery.  I spent  jthe 
night  in  this  manner:  at  one  time  comfort- 
ing Lady  Acklamh  whose  husband  was 
wounded  and  a prisoner,  and  at  another  look- 
ing after  my  children,  whom  I had  put  to 
bed.  Ah  for  myself,  1 could  not  go  to  sleep, 
as  I had  Goueral  Fraser  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  in  my  room,  and  was  constantly 
afraid  that  my  children  would  wake  up  and 
cry,  and  thus  disturb  the  poor  dying  man, 
who  often  sent  to  beg  my  pardon  for  making 
me  so  much  trouble.  About  three  o’clock  i u 
the  morning  they  told  me  that  he  could  not 
last  much  longer.  I had  desired  to  he  ap- 
prised of  the  approach  of  this  moment.  I 
accordingly  wrapjaul  up  the  children  in  the 


• Genera!  Fraser  belonged  to  the  House  of  Lovatt, 
whose  laudly  name  was*  Fraser.  The*  Karl  of  Lovnit 
was  otic  of  the  noblemen  who  were  compromised  by 
the  rebellion  of  the  last  Bthurl  pretender,  and  whose 
fortune*  were  ruined  at  the  battle  of  Cnlloden  in  1T45. 
Oermrai  Fra^r,  i\  ot  the  hr>um\  of  a sanguine 

temperament,  ardent  and  AmhUiuoa,  efiWret!  the  army, 
And  became  SO  distinguished  for  hi*  military  ability  a« 
to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
was  selected  for  a command  In  Btirgoym*  **  expedition. 
Ho  htul  receive*.!  Intimation*  that.  If  the  enterprise  were 
sucvewtfnl,  the  government  would  revoke  the  act  of 
attainder,  am!  restore  to  him  the  family  title  and  es- 
tate*. With  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  i*  easy  to 
understand  (he  meantog  of  the  wounded  genera!’*  ex- 
clamation? as  he  Jay  waiting  for  death  In  the  little 
“ Taylor  Farm-huuae”— t lie  first  allnding  to  the  sad  ex- 
tinction of  Ids  own  cliertwhed  hopes  of  well-earned  po- 
sition and  renown,  the  second  betraying  his  anxiety 
for  hfa  commander,  Whose  impending  disgrace  he 
clearly  foresaw. 
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every  ooutif^imiic^ ^ihese  objects  will  to* 
mam  to  fiie  last  <Vf  life  upon  ibo  iniud  of 
<wvry  '.nan  who  was  present  The  growing 
doskuie$g  fiddftd  to  fctu>  Scenery.  and  the 
While  aiarknl  a character  of  t but  jumTUH? 
Ih&f  mnih)  uuike  vme  of  the  fined  biihj«k*r* 
ior  th<;  peiJeH  of  a master  that  the  fold  ev er 
$0  t he  oauytw,  an/l  To  Hie  fidth- 
Ail.  page  of  g vtoiv  import  nut  hiatomir,  gnl- 
l.iiit  friend ! 1 rotmign  tlt\  mentor-.  The  re 
may  thy  talent*,  thy  mnrdy  virtues.  t!tt*ir 
progress  kfol  tdbeif peri  mi  /&ii,4($tie*  illisdiuc- 
timiy  uuA  lung/nmy  they  vetoing alter 


■•iv;;v,  . ■ mt  '■  ;. 

Air  soon  m ttic  funeral  siTtvir.es  were  fin- 
ished and  the  grave  closed,  im  order  \v;*3  is- 
f|»e  army  should  tVlreut  «a  soon 
$»,  durkoeoahad  set  i ii  ; ni  nl  t lift  cmnhnunler 
wlio,  i uThc  begi  1 1 n iug  of  fjie  i:aiiipoiI|jriv  .HMd 
fftifiAuiglv  ntiered  m gpVivral 
tncmoruhlti  isentiment,  “ Bri  t o n*  never  go 
hack  /’  tofoa  no  w tm/npe]  led  to  tfU*al  a w ay  i u 
the  tiiglib  leaving  Hi*  hoiqdtal,  (wntahulig 
tip  w ard  of  m sick  it  ml  wmmihnL  t o thr 
mercy  of  a vi/Toriou*  ami  hit  hurt  ft  despised 
erumiyv  Oates  in  this,  ns  in  all  other  ire 
stAdet'»r^x reiulod  to  his  adversary  the  great- 
est humanity* 

uiove- 


yAKOJri»s  ciKm?6BL, 


cers  of  my  acquaintance  arrived,  and  $hd: 
canM0Jffl.de  again  begun.  A retreat  was. 
spoken  of.  hoi  there  was  not  the  least  triiivc- 
tnent  im oH  toward  it.  About  four  Veiork 
itr  ilio ^ the  new  bouse  which 

half  l>evi>  hui Ji jhrme,  in  danics * tire  eneniy, 
not  fur  from  tun  VSV  lea  rued 
PoiK  rid  Burgi.-v ne  intended  to  fulfill 
the  lust  A* Mh  iif  f toiH’tul  Fruaer,  and  to  have 
fiiU  butted  :>f  sijf  o’eJtuek  i n the  ploen'M^ 
ti  Hied  by  him.  iThik  aceasipned  an  unnei:- 
Which  apart  of  the  misfoi- 
t uuet*  tit  the  UTWy  was  owing: 

^TTewefy  at  bt%  ♦.AidocJi  tJb<>  corpse  vya$ 
ijiv  ptiHre  J>ody  of 
-with : r)mp.  r^tfp«pi&  tws \kMr>g  at  the 
niwqui*^,  Tuo  Lrigh^h  nhrqdaiiK  Mr.  Hm* 

The 

cannon  - balls  dew  non  tin nal ly  arotj ml  ami 
over  . the  Tlie  Ainoficilti  gouemi^ 

ufi'irrw ard  ?u)tl  that  If  ho  had  known 
that  if  was  w hunal,  In*  would  net  have  al- 
lowed any  liribg  in  that  direction;  Muifv 
eanuou-VaUs  alw  lie w not  fat  ivtifti  tue^rnjt 
I had  my  lixcti  rijoni  tlie  hilt  \vhdr»>  1 
dteintMy  saw  my  himl.oiud  hf  the  Ud lint  >»f 
the  fMi.dny^  fire,  find  tiierniwre  i couhl  n«*t 
fhijik  of  :my  own  rhiitger.-! 
says  General  lfiedc.^dt  in  fils  jodrttal-  vif 

Was  n ut‘*i ini ry  thnund-— one  that  Vu$ 

Ubhfbe  of  its  icruiLv 

ffenvrul  IVnrgdiw  hfls  himself  tlwserlted 
funerni  wit  lid. is  usmoI  -»•/<»»{  tie.i)e#.\  and 

tdieHy  v*;  The  qrutejp 

uouado  during  the 

ikifitnd<y  njodr^red  vivico  with,  whrei, 

t ho  cltopUdn  though.  ft»t!t^ntdy 

>y>y^e« I w t$ti  dtir.i;  v'lvich  the  <slir«t  throw: dip 
ati  u!|si/h?H  oi  hiut : the  ndViin 
miitfiTe'dt’ ^ . sensibility  and  indignation  upon 


The  uriuy  began  its  retrograde 
niout  at  lime  u?e Ibck  op  the  feyfeeviiig  of  the 
£th.  iu  the  tnidsc  of  a punting  ra  in.  Kindest4 1 
leading  the  van,  and  Phillips  bring* ug  up 
the  n-ur  with  the  mUauced  corps. 

In  this  ret  lent  tin*  tfUUic  lack  of  jut  lg  me  of 
op  the  part  of  Biirgoync  Vs  apparent.  Had 
that  general,  Knub  n.  1 and  fl4- 

viM  if  Adieu:  uninudjHldly  hidk  ^row  the; 
HudtwiiT,  unit  liik-ivn  up  hie  former  |vf^)TiW 
tmhrud  the  Bh itoTi k H,  f tut  tdd.T  wbuld  hV«* 
eominuriiratinus  with  Lake  George  nod  Can- 
ada have  been  rp&iored,  but  he  cohh!  »V  hh§. 
lmaure  Jmvc  a yf  $£i&6  t Ue  iTjov^aieuts  ofi/litfr 
.fori.  Hnrgoyuiy  '•lioWever, . having  Arrived 
nt  Itovogiit  tw.»  hoiirs  before  drty break  no 
. the  worid  ng  of  the  t/Uv  gave  i fid  order*  to 
halt,  greatly  to  tliu  M(n>riK‘  of  his  whole 
army,  u Every  dner  the  journal  of 
pjede^'l.  HW(I3t  n.bt  withstfliuUug,  fcven  thnti 
of  I ho  opbdon  that  the  amiy  wo  old  make 
Iviit  ashorr  stnmh  merely  for  if«  ladter  ciUi* 
.•e.rrtr'uthoi,  us  a.U  s?>w  that  haste  was  **f  i \u* 

* wqiVld  get  out  nfi* 
dangefiVtl,^  ^ t fils  tiiue  file  heights 
uiqinmiiidiiig  vhe  ford  aeuues 
Kish  i.  i M]-i>,  were  mV  yef  - m i ii  pied  by  . t he 
America  its  in  Pirpe,  and  rip  to  tfchivk 
^fe?b^A*o'7dn^  ^ rct  T%*atn>g  brmy  Jihglit 
ra-ojy  hav?j  reached -that  idac.e  and  tlo^wu 
^ a*w»*»s.s  the  H inisou.  tiryera! 

jow«..  wb*n  by  thy  nnRrs  *•/  A^upied 

1 he  heights  M Nat orogn  o\oe>*t)t*  the  tord, 

was  in  on  w^Ttvintjly  ^rit i cal  si t > »a t i on , On 
find'  uighi . M djv  ^Ur,  L m*u «.•* • oa n v 'o I » m rl 
^utitbyrhtud,  who  hud  l*et&n  evut  iuPward  to 
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bnfdmod  tn  Amcnc?!.  and  gladly  ftmrcii  with 
hiii?  the  vn  'M.iUn\f%*rf euhipaiga  life.  Afcijor 
Aekland  watt  fcTYUfgk,  ttlntff  mam  tint  A gal- 
lant apd  ti«w>te#3  hiwhktnif  and ;.  «he 

loved  kt*u  dearly-  :.  giver*  Sluco  lie  bad 
wouuilM  and  token  hi«  wife  haft 

been  grc a fly  <J ?st  reHmvd,  and  if  fond  required 
ail  the  waforUng  Af  tsti turns of  the  lw)rOn<ft& 

tt>  f<viy**titv  iiv'iv  A A tiwtt  a*  tfee.  army  halt- 
ed,  hy  the  i&xyfa  vf  latter  :<die.  Aft**- 
routed  ■$&.  ctinip  (w&.  Un- 

pbftp  iW  ^mniAflbu  >Vf  it*  eu) i noion  ddr  U» 

join  Jifr  h lUrbapd , and  %■  fofcf.  ,a)  la~ 

viate  Ms."  A<^hr4Uiglvf  'tna.  t'li* 

[HU,  she  pwnnr^von  of  Botgoym* 

to  4fcp«**fc  **  TtoOgti  I Wm  ready  li>  foe- 
Uevv^uy#  t hat  cm e t a| . ‘‘  Urn?  pufiepi-o  a n A 
fortitude  hi  u soprano  d^giv-e  nv?v.  to  ho 
foiiijcL  ua  well  us  ovvry  *4  hyr  vivinv.  pinler 
tbe fuW  >*nuhir  furrm.,  3 Was  astuui/ShNl  at 
this  proposal  AlWr  *u  Puigoii  ogUaftoo 
of  siimw,  nut  only  ibr  waut  of 

test,  k*tt  absolutely  want  gjt.  food,  drenched 


reconnoitre,  (Tossed  Fish  Crook,  and.  gadded 
hy  ffviwptai  FeltnWi’s  llres,  faiind  his  ouaip 
so  entirety  tmguardcd  Thai  he  marched  round 
at  without  feeing  hailed.  ^turned, 

and,  reporting  to  Hn  rg-ivjne,  #jn treated  per- 
mission to  attack  FeUo-w*  wttH'bfr regiment, 
hut  was  refused.  * Hud  not  JliJtpvpte  hull- 
ed -at  Doyogiit./'  say*  Wilkhifcoo,  M bn  must 
haV*'  micliod  Surttti*gtf-  before-  day,  in  which 
ease  fetyiluw*  Wordd ; fe&y^-hem  vMt  up  otpi 
captured  or  d fopew*^.^?  - re- 
treat to  Fort  Cron;?.?  wmddhaVo  be*u  unnh- 
stmctod,  A$  H vv«r,  Burgoyne’s 

army  reached  Saratov  J«tst  n*s  t fee  rear  nf 
oar  mifetia  was  asr^ndhig  fin?  opposite  bunk 
of  the  lindsmi,  where  they  took  post  and 
prev.cn tiwl  its  | Bci«gt*yne*  howeV’- 
ervalrhoogh  wttiiiu  hiitf  aii  bourfs  tnareh  nf 
Sara  togu,  g"ur  e the  surptishi g order  t fa u t 
“ the  urmj  should  b(.\xui«c  in  two  lines  and 
await  the  day*” 

Mr.  Bancroft  ascribes  this  delay  to  the 
fuel  llmt  BuTgoyiio  “ w.da  »tid  flogged  v.  lt  b 
his  ortiUc,ry  and 
hAggn£<\  tutd  tfeaX' 

the  night  was  dark,  ' •••  ; ^ 

ftxnl  the  road  wwak*  .•Sljfejg 

vuc.il  hy  twin..”  But  , 

according  t<Ubcnrd' 

verbal  t4^tiin«>iiy  of  t 

alt  t he  ttmnuseript 

JomiiuUc’,ttnr«t..rhe 

rood,  which  dp  ;fd  - 

tlife  tSwiV  wtw  mif-  ♦ 

flcifijfJv  for  ^ 

the  piv^ocev  df  the  1 J&Kk 

btigguge  and  artil-  JH 

lory  trains,  Wcanu!,  JBBHB 

diiiiup  the  halt;  xm  . 

tmd  >*y  the  OfKntn)-  fefepfipK^ 

evd  min  thdt  when  -wy . $ igjafe'- i 

mUTved.  »<)  thor 

o’eindc  li/ tho  after-  . 1 

n«»pp\  ii  was  tiblv^i  '. 

eijtdpnt^  winch  . ; Z1  +'?* 

fell  mo>ti  **ppof- 

t.iiindv  ihtti  Tur 

hfKuAjs  of  the  Atuer-. 

icaOtt.  A^uliy  htiNY--  . 

ftiHrihvni  tltis,  ft  is  0 unit|er  df  record  (hot 
Uu  im; 0,  thtMOgk  their  nflrti/o n.  pim it*  d with 
Hcfrgojrnc  fo  he  allmved  Jk>  f#Tre  c^ l notwit h- 
v/.tnding  ih^-stnnu  and  darkues*.  while  the 
ofliee  rs  tUeinse  iv.^  pron*.o(nce<'t  Hto  tie  la  v 

'•  nmin&toffi ‘ Thit  whahovtT  were  the  m-r- 

Uv^  of  tin*  Engl mh  geueru|f  tfeist  dohiy  lost 
hint 

her  Awef ijctip  tuihhd^V-  ’•" 

Ifeiniig  the  hair  at  I>orug*t,a  fii»:Tvv t>?>r 
•cuir-rd  »•♦«.«  ViT  fhotiNi;  incidents  Which  pel  rove 
\\  ith  fairer  lights  And  yeftrr  tints  the  gioonty 
pict  oro  of  w ar.  j^ly  Harriet  .Vcklaird  had. 
iiko  the  Burooess  Rmdewol,  Accotnpfttxi^d  her 


r**vi*o  vr*s  norst. 


in  .rjiiiis  h»r  twelve  honrH  together,  that  n 
wnmttit  stnorhl  he  cA{*abb'  tyf  ^n)sh  on  uudef^ 
fiik<o«  • us  «l^li  Veriuii;  yp  an  huv*0I5'\ 

prtihoidy  in  tin*.  nii»hi.  jhoI  urt&rWam  of 

>v h a t bond*  *he  nvight  full  inU*,  wvp^arwd 

oft  cdorf  ajmvs  hnihafv  naHtrh.  Thu  a^Ht- 
kipNf>  J ;,w|w  y?Joid?nt |b ^ vw  w as  sn bdi  hifh^I. 
AB  I could  fiivld%  -fer  fettr  Ufddt  fe»*ar/ 

pad  *!  b>^  hoi-.y.,  wrlt^h  open  dirty  pin 
pet;  tn  Iut  to 

Iiii*  prtv>v< 

In  atHurunal  slomi, 

JxSdy  At.hfA'ad  hut  at  dnsk^  in  an  open 
b?*at;  tbr  the  American  camp,  lovcompanied 
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ivy  Ml*,  mmim  the  hec  wait- 

iug-ftmid«  and  Iner  linn baud’#  valet  At  ten 
o\ddck  they  reached  the  American  advanced 
guard,  ttiider  the  ^himuijd  of  Major  Henry 
Dedi-i^rti . Ltuly  Aekltfiitl  lierscl'f  hailed  the 
seiitimd.ond  k^.-thib  bateau  stmek 

the  *ihore,  \hr  ; 'party  were  unmediatHy  con- 
vey**! j'urtv  the  iW-^aMu  of  the  niajy»rw  who 


covering  thim  mi-cloth.,  Not1  did  their  wives 
fate  better.  “I  w as  wet/\#aya  the  Barom***. 
Eiedvsel.  “through  and  through  hv  the  tVe- 
»liidht  r&uiB,  and  was  OhUged  ’.tot  remain  id 
this  condition  the  until  e night,  m 1 httd  no 
• /VfhKt^ter.  wberv?  1 p&itii  change  toy 
h u.y*n  I therefore  in  J self  before  a 

gtktd  tire  and  undn^ed  ni y odd d rei i.  After 
whteh  we  l#d  ffevn  together  upon  aonm 
Kivu. W;  1 si^fed  jfi&nem*  Haiti |»,  who  name 
op  hi  wttfjTe-  w'e  weiY%  why  we  did  «*t  » ^iv 
t inno  thtr  i^tmvt  while  Oiere  wua  yet  time, 
us  my  hiudnmd  had  |dedged  himself  to  coy- 
er it  and  bring  the  army  through  4 Poor 
wonift'ij*  uuK'vrirf  d ho, ' J mu  amazed  at  you. 
Completely  wet  through,  haVe  yoa  tfitiU  the 
courage  h*  v ifdt  to  go  further  hi  this*  weath- 
er-? Would  that  ;vou  vrere  ymr  eumiimodmg 
donerftH  He  .halts-  hiwaiyse  t/red;  ami 
HtjMttid?*  to  spend  the  night  b^re,  and  .give 
fis  vv  ^ippet.’ h lUi hi 
not  think  of  is  further  withnee  that  night; 
amlwhilc  hi»  H.vuiy  were  *utfoct&£;  form  cold 
uand  hvirigen  and  every  one  eras  looking 
ferwiittl  to  the  Vmiivodiato  Aiture,  with  a|j- 
“the  illuminated  inaumon  of 
1 ifeherui  <v:huv  irjf^nay^lhe  Bmnswifcfe  .4<«ny 
“t^ug  pith  siiigfrifc,  Um^UHv,  and  ife 
jingling  of  t There  ifcf  j#a& 

vSi  tUng  ■# ijh  /,$»$$  midiy  eonipan*oua  Jit  n 
i Vri i u t ' ^it ji|>y* r%  while  the  Champagne  'wa& 
doling,  Near him  aUt  the  bean tijfrii  wife 
of  m English  '.e«nnt)iiKHliTy*-  life,  iun#tre$ji,* 


* Tfiyld had  >yy>e'*ht>wn  i*\  Hj*  v§te 

•Mvfior  Hv-:ipv&niMt  W.td2o  *h  p.‘0»i»*  n?  N>tv 

y-.r«A,.<f;'  !>)•  S v;-'-  »-:-»< > «■>  * n > f f t* '.V ? » • Oi  - 

InU*  Of  tt»y  A»ncrk?>i<  ^fhvVh^ff.  fib  Wi»l  it  ft*  ps  >tS(V 
lflai/y  *Vuh  Oo  W#  r^Vura  tt>  Eagketi  he*  w*a* 
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robo rated  by  the  Baroness  Riedesel,  who 
also  adds : “ The  following  day  General  Bur- 
goyne  repaid  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the 
Schuyler  mansion  by  burning  it,  with  its 
valuable  bams  and  mills,  to  the  ground,  un- 
der pretense  that  he  might  be  better  able  to 
cover  his  retreat,  but  others  say  out  of  mean 
revenge  on  the  American  general.” 

But  the  golden  moment  had  tied.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  10th,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  Americans,  under  Fellows, 
were  in  possession  of  the  Battenkil,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  ; and  Burgoyne, 
considering  it  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  river,  ordered  the  army  to 
occupy  the  same  quarters  on  the  heights  of 
Saratoga  which  they  had  used  on  first  cross- 
ing the  river  on  the  13th  of  September.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  ahead  a working  par- 
ty to  open  a road  to  Fort  Edward,  his  inten- 
tion being  to  continue  his  retreat  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  front  of 
that  fort-,  force  a passage  across,  and  take 
possession  of  the  post.  Colonel  Cochran, 
however,  had  already  garrisoned  it  with  200 
men,  and  the  detachment  hastily  fell  back  I 
upon  the  camp. 

X. 

Meanwhile  General  Gates,  who  had  begun 
the  pursuit  at  noon  of  the  10th  with  his 
main  army,  reached  the  high  ground  south 
of  Fish  Creek  at  four  the  same  afternoon. 
The  departure  of  Burgoyne’s  working  party 
for  Fort  Edward  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
i eutire  British  army  were  in  full  retreat,  hav- 
ing left  only  a small  guard  to  protect  their 
baggage.  Acting  upon  this  impression,  he 
ordered  Nixon  and  Glover,  with  their  bri- 
gades, to  cross  the  creek  early  the  next 
morning  under  cover  of  the  fog,  which  at 
this  time  of  year  usually  prevails  till  after 
sunrise,  and  attack  the  British  camp.  The 
English  general  had  notice  of  this  plan,  and 
placing  a battery  in  position,  he  posted  his 
troops  in  ambush  behind  the  thickets  along 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  and,  concealed  also 
by  the  fog,  awaited  the  attack,  confident 
of  victory.  At  early  daylight  Morgan,  who 
had  again  been  selected  to  begin  the  action, 
crossed  the  creek  with  his  men  on  a raft  of 
floating  logs,  and  falling  in  with  a British 
picket,  was  tired  npon,  losing  a lieutenant 
and  two  privates.  This  led  him  to  l>elieve 
that  the  main  Iwxly  of  the  enemy  had  not 
moved;  in  which  case,  with  the  creek  in 
his  rear,  enveloped  by  a dense  fog,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  ground,  he  felt  his  po- 
sition to  be  most  critical. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  army  advanced  as 
far  as  the  south  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
halted.  Nixon,  however,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance, had  already  crossed  the  stream  near 
its  confluence  wnth  the  Hudson,  and  cap- 
tured a picket  of  sixty  men  and  a number 
of  bateaux,  and  Glover  was  preparing  to 
follow  him,  when  a deserter  from  the  enemy 


confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Morgan.  This 
was  corroborated,  a few  moments  afterward, 
by  the  capture  of  a reconnoitring  party  of 
thirty-five  men  by  the  advanced  guard,  un- 
der Captain  Goodale,  of  Putnam’s  regiment, 
who,  discovering  them  through  the  fog  just 
as  he  neared  the  opposite  bank,  charged, 
and  took  them  without  firing  a gun.  Gates 
was  at  this  time  at  his  head-quarters,  a mile 
and  a half  in  the  rear;  and  before  intelli- 
gence could  be  sent  to  him,  the  fog  cleared 
up,  and  exposed  the  entire  British  army  un- 
der arms.  A heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry w as  immediately  opened  upon  Nixon’s 
brigade,  and  they  retreated  in  considerable 
disorder  across  the  creek. 

General  Learned  had  in  the  mean  time 
reached  Morgan’s  corps  with  his  own  and 
Patterson’s  brigades,  and  was  advancing  rap- 
idly to  the  attack  in  obedience  to  a stand- 
ing order  issued  the  day  before,  that,  “in 
case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  w hether 
in  front,  flank,  or  rear,  the  troops  are  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy  at  all  quarters.”  He  had 
arrived  within  200  yards  of  Burgoyne’s 
battery,  and  in  a few  moments  more  would 
have  been  engaged  at  great  disadvantage, 
when  Wilkinson  reached  him  with  the 
news  that  t^ie  right  wing,  under  Nixon,  had 
giveu  way,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
retreat.  The  brave  old  general  hesitated 
to  comply.  “Our  brethren,”  said  he,  “are 
engaged  on  the  right,  and  the  standing  or- 
der is  to  attack .”  In  this  dilemma  Wilkin- 
son exclaimed  to  one  of  Gates’s  aids,  stand- 
ing near,  “Tell  the  general  that  his  own 
fame  and  the  interests  of  the  cause  are  at 
hazard — that  his  presence  is  necessary  with 
the  troops.”  Then,  turning  to  Learned,  he 
continued,  “ Our  troops  on  the  right  have 
retired,  and  the  fire  you  hear  is  from  the 
enemy.  Although  I have  no  orders  for  your 
retreat,  I pledge  my  life  for  the  general’s 
approbation.”  By  this  time  several  field 
officers  had  joined  the  group,  and  a consul- 
tation being  held,  the  proposition  to  retreat 
was  approved.  Scarcely  had  they  faced 
about,  when  the  eueiny,  who,  expecting 
their  advance,  had  been  watching  their 
movements  with  shouldered  arms,  fired,  and 
killed  an  officer  and  several  men  before  they 
made  good  their  retreat. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies 
after  this  engagement  resembled  a vast  am- 
phitheatre, the  British  occupying  the  arena, 
and  the  Americans  the  elevated  surround- 
ings. Burgoyne’s  camp,  upon  the  meadows 
and  the  heights  of  Saratoga  north  of  Fish 
Creek,  was  fortified,  and  extended  half  a 
mile  parallel  with  the  liver,  most  of  its 
heavy  artillery  being  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau northeast  of  the  village  of  Schuyler- 
ville.  On  the  American  side  Morgan  and 
hi?  sharp-shooters  were  posted  on  still  high- 
er ground  west  of  the  British,  extending 
along  their  entire  rear.  On  the  east  or  op- 
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posite  bank  of  the  Hudson,  Fellows,  with 
3000  men,  was  strongly  intrenched  behind 
heavy  batteries,  while  Gates,  with  the  maiu 
body  of  Continentals,  lay  on  the  high  ground 
south  of  Fish  Creek  and  parallel  with  it. 
On  the  north,  Fort  Edward  was  held  by 
Stark  with  2000  men,  and  between  that  post 
and  Fort  George,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glenn’s 
Falls,  the  Americans  had  a fortified  camp ; 
while  from  the  surrounding  country  laige 
bodies  of  yeomanry  flocked  in  and  volun- 
tarily posted  themselves  up  and  down  the 
river.  The  “ trap”  which  Riedesel  had  fore- 
seen was  already  sprung! 

The  Americans,  impatient  of  delay,  urged 
Gates  to  attack  the  British  camp ; but  that 
general,  now  assured  that  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  was  only  a question  of  time,  and 
unwilling  needlessly  to  sacrifice  his  men, 
refused  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  qui- 
etly awaited  the  course  of  events. 

XL 

The  beleaguered  army  was  now  constant- 
ly under  fire  both  on  its  fianks  and  rear  and 
iu  front.  The  outposts  were  continually 
engaged  with  those  of  the  Americans,  and 
many  of  the  patrols,  detached  to  keep  up 
communication  between  the  centre  and  right 
wing,  were  taken  prisoners.  Tne  captured 
bateaux  were  of  great  use  to  the  Americans, 
who  were  now  enabled  to  transport  troops 
across  the  river  at  pleasure,  and  re-enforce 
the  posts  on  the  road  to  Fort  Edward.  Ev- 
ery hour  the  position  of  the  British  grew 
more  desperate,  and  the  prospect  of  escape 
less.  There  was  no  place  of  safety  for  the 
baggage,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
dead  horses  that  had  either  been  killed  by 
the  enemy’s  bullets  or  by  exhaustion,  as 
there  had  been  no  forage  for  four  days. 
Even  for  the  wounded  there  was  no  spot 
that  could  afford  a safe  shelter  while  the 
surgeon  was  binding  up  their  wounds.  The 
whole  camp  became  a scene  of  constant 
fighting.  The  soldier  dared  not  lay  aside 
his  arms  night  or  day,  except  to  exchange 
his  gun  for  the  spade  when  new  intrench- 
ments  were  to  be  thrown  up.  He  was  also 
debarred  of  water,  although  close  to  Fish 
Creek  and  the  river,  it  being  at  the  hazard 
of  life  in  the  daytime  to  procure  any,  from 
the  number  of  sharp-shooters  Morgan  bad 
posted  in  trees,  and  at  night  he  was  sure  to 
be  taken  prisoner  if  he  attempted  it.  The 
sick  and  wounded  would  drag  themselves 
along  into  a quiet  corner  of  the  woods,  and 
lie  down  and  die  upon  the  damp  ground. 
Nor  were  they  safe  even  here,  since  every 
little  while  a ball  would  come  crashing 
down  among  the  trees.  The  few  houses 
that  were  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  were 
nearest  to  the  tire  from  Fellows’s  batteries, 
notwithstanding  which  the  wounded  offi- 
cers and  men  crawled  thither,  seeking  pro- 
tection in  the  cellars. 


In  one  of  these  cellars  the  Baroness  Rie- 
desel  ministered  to  the  sufferers  like  an  an- 
gel of  help  and  comfort.  She  made  them 
broth,  dressed  their  wounds,  purified  the 
atmosphere  by  sprinkling  vinegar  on  hot 
coals,  and  was  ever  ready  to  perform  any 
friendly  service,  even  those  from  which  the 
sensitive  nature  of  a woman  will  recoil. 
Once,  while  thus  engaged,  a furious  cannon- 
ade was  opened  upon  the  house,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Engl ish  commander.  “ Alas !”  says  Baroness 
Riedesel,  “it  harbored  none  but  wounded 
soldiers  or  women!”  Eleven  cannon-balls 
went  through  the  house,  and  those  in  the 
cellar  could  plainly  hear  them  crashing 
through  the  walls  overhead.  One  poor  fel- 
low, whose  leg  they  were  about  to  ampu- 
tate in  the  room  above,  had  his  other  leg 
taken  off  by  one  of  these  cannon-balls  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  operation.  The  great- 
est suffering  was  experienced  by  the  wound- 
ed from  thirst,  which  was  not  relieved  until 
a soldier’s  wife  volunteered  to  bring  water 
from  the  river.  This  she  continued  to  do 
with  safety,  the  Americans  gallantly  with- 
holding their  fire  whenever  she  appeared. 

Meanwhile  order  grew  more  and  more  lax, 
and  the  greatest  misery  prevailed  through- 
out the  entire  army.  The  commissaries 
neglected  to  distribute  provisions  among 
the  troops,  and  although  there  were  cattle 
still  left,  no  animal  had  been  killed.  More 
than  thirty  officers  came  to  the  baroness  for 
food,  forced  to  this  step  from  sheer  starva- 
tion, one  of  them,  a Canadian,  being  so  weak 
as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  She  divided  among 
them  all  the  provisions  at  hand,  and  having 
exhausted  her  store  without  satisfying  them, 
in  an  agony  of  despair  she  called  to  A4ju- 
taut-General  Petersham,  one  of  Burgoyne’s 
aids,  who  chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  time, 
and  said  to  him,  passionately,  “Come  aud 
see  for  yourself  these  officers  who  have  been 
wounded  in  the  common  cause,  and  are  now 
in  want  of  every  thing  that  is  due  them! 
It  is  your  duty  to  make  a representation  of 
this  to  the  general.”  Soon  afterward  Bur- 
goyne himself  came  to  the  Baroness  Riedesel 
and  thanked  her  for  reminding  him  of  his 
duty.  In  reply  she  apologized  for  meddling 
with  things  she  well  knew  were  out  of  a 
woman’s  province ; still,  it  was  impossible, 
she  said,  for  her  to  keep  silence  when  she 
saw  so  many  brave  men  in  want  of  food, 
aud  had  nothing  more  to  give  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  Burgoyne 
held  a consultation  with  Riedesel,  Phillips, 
and  the  two  brigadiers,  Hamilton  and  Gall. 
Riedesel  suggested  that  the  baggage  should 
be  left,  and  a retreat  begun  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson ; and  as  Fort  Edward  hail 
been  re-enforced  by  a strong  detachment  of 
the  Americans,  he  further  proposed  to  cross 
the  river  four  miles  above  that  fort,  and  con- 
tinue the  march  to  Ticonderoga  through  the 
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woods,  leaving  Lake  George  on  the  right — 
a plan  which  was  then  feasible,  m the  road 
on  the  west  hank  of  the  river  had  not  yet 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy.  This  propo- 
sition was  approved,  and  an  order  was  issued 
that  the  retreat  should  be  began  by  ten 
o'clock  that  night.  But  when  every  tiling 
was  in  readiness  for  the  march,  Burgoyne 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  postponed 
the  movement  until  the  next  day,  when*  an 
unexpected  manoeuvre  of  the  Americans 
made  it  i inpossible.  During  the  night  the 
You.  LV.~Nn.  3W.-4  I 


latter,  crossing  the  river  on  rafts  near  the 
Battcnkil,  erected  a heavy  battery  on  an 
eminence  opposite  the  mouth  of  that  stream, 
and  on  the  left  flank  of  the  army,  thus  mak- 
ing the  investment  complete. 

Burgoyne  was  now  entirely  surrounded  ; 
the  desertions  of  his  Indian  and  Canadian 
allies,*  and  the  losses  in  killed  and  wonnded, 


* In  justice  to  Burgoyne  It  should  .he  stated  that  the 
chief  cau*©  ot  the  desertion  ol  his  Indian  allies  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  checked  by  him  in  thefr  scalp- 
Ing  and  iilundcriu^  ot  the  nnarm^l.  Indeed,  the  con- 
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had  reduced  his  army  one-half ; there  was 
not  food  sufficient  for  five  days;  and  not  a 
word  had  been  received  from  Clinton.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  13th,  he  again  called  a 
general  council  of  all  his  officers,  including 
the  captains  of  companies.  The  council 
were  not  long  in  deciding  unanimously  that 
a treaty  should  he  at  once  opened  with  Gen- 
eral Gates  for  an  honorable  surrender,  their 
deliberations  being  doubtless  hastened  by 
several  rifle-balls  perforating  the  tent  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  an  18-pound 
cannon-ball  sweeping  across  the  table  at 
which  Burgoyne  and  his  generals  were 
seated. 

The  following  morning,  the  14th,  Bur- 
goyne proposed  a cessation  of  hostilities 
until  terms  of  capitulation  could  be  ar- 
ranged. Gates  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender,  which  was  refused ; but  he  finally 
agreed,  on  the  15th,  to  more  moderate  terms, 
influenced  by  the  possibility  of  Clinton's 
arrival  at  Albany.  During  the  night  of  the 
16th  a Provincial  officer  arrived  unexpect- 
edly in  the  British  camp,  and  stated  that 
he  had  heard,  through  a third  party,  that 
Clinton  had  captured  the  forts  on  the  Hud- 
son Highlands,  and  arrived  at  Esopus  eight 
days  previously,  and  further,  that  by  this 
time  he  was  very  likely  at  Albany.  Bur- 
goyne was  so  encouraged  by  this  news, 
that,  as  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
not  yet  signed,  he  resolved  to  repudiate  the 
informal  arrangement  with  Gates.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  was  in  no  mood  for  temporiz- 
ing, and  being  informed  of  the  new  phase 
of  affairs,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle  at  early  dawn  of  the  next  day,  the 
17th,  and  informed  him  in  plain  terms  that 
he  must  either  sign  the  treaty  or  prepare 
for  immediate  battle.  Riedesel  and  Phil- 
lips added  their  persuasions,  representing 
to  him  that  the  news  just  received  was 
mere  hearsay,  but  even  if  it  were  true,  to 
recede  now  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
dishonorable.  Burgoyne  thereupon  yielded 
a reluctant  consent,  and  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  signed  at  nine  o'clock  the  same 
morning. 

They  provided  that  the  British  were  to 
march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  to 
be  furnished  a free  passage  to  England  un- 
der promise  of  not  again  serving  against 
the  Americans.  These  terms  were  not  car- 
ried out  by  Congress,  which  acted  in  the 
matter  very  dishonorably,  and  most  of  the 
captured  army,  with  the  exception  of  Bur- 
goyne, Riedesel,  Phillips,  and  Hamilton,  were 
retained  as  prisoners  while  the  war  lasted. 
The  Americans  obtained  by  this  victory,  at 
a very  critical  period,  an  excellent  train  of 

duct  of  the  English  general  was,  in  this  respect,  most 
humane ; and  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  was 
among  the  first  strennonsly  to  urge  upon  Lord  North 
the  employment  of  the  Indians  against  the  colonists. 
Bee  Fonblanqne’s  work,  p.  178. 
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brass  artillery,  consisting  of  forty-two  guns 
of  various  calibre,  4647  muskets,  400  sets  of 
harness,  and  a large  supply  of  ammunition. 
The  prisoners  numbered  5804,  and  the  en- 
tire American  force  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render, including  regulars  (Continentals) 
and  militia,  was  17,091  effective  men. 

XII. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  royal  army  left  their  fortified  camp, 
and  formed  in  line  on  the  meadow  just 
north  of  Fish  Creek,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hudson.  Here  they  left  their  cannon 
and  small-arms.  With  a longing  eye  the 
artillery-man  looked  for  the  last  time  upou 
his  faithful  gnu,  parting  with  it  as  from  his 
bride,  and  that  forever.  With  tears  trick- 
ling down  his  bronzed  cheeks,  the  bearded 
grenadier  stacked  his  musket  to  resume  it 
no  more.  Others,  in  their  rage,  knocked  off 
the  butts  of  their  arras,  and  the  drummers 
stamped  their  drums  to  pieces. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  the  Brit- 
ish took  up  their  march  for  Boston,  whence 
they  expected  to  embark,  and  bivouacked 
the  first  night  at  their  old  encampment  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  where  Fraser  was  buried. 
As  they  debouched  from  the  meadow,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  arms,  they  passed  be- 
tween the  Continentals,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  parallel  lines.  But  on  no  face  did 
they  see  exultation.  “As  we  passed  the 
American  army,"  writes  Lieutenant  Anbury, 
one  of  the  captured  officers,  and  bitterly 
prejudiced  against  his  conquerors,  “I  did 
not  observe  the  least  disrespect,  or  even  a 
taunting  look,  but  all  was  mute  astonish- 
ment and  pity;  and  it  gave  ns  no  little 
comfort  to  notice  this  civil  deportment  to  a 
captured  enemy,  unsullied  with  the  exult- 
ing air  of  victors." 

The  English  general  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  formally  introduced  to  Gates, 
Wilkinson  arranged  an  interview  a few  mo- 
ments after  the  capitulation.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  meeting,  Burgoyne  had  bestowed 
the  greatest  care  upon  his  whole  toilet.  He 
had  attired  himself  in  full  court  dress,  and 
wore  costly  regimentals  and  a richly  deco- 
rated hat  with  streaming  plumes.  Gates, 
on  the  contrary,  was  dressed  merely  in  a 
plain  blue  overcoat,  which  had  upon  it 
scarcely  any  thing  indicative  of  bis  rank. 
Upon  the  two  generals  first  catching  a 
glimpse  of  each  other,  they  stepped  forward 
simultaneously,  and  advanced  until  they 
were  only  a few  steps  apart,  when  they 
halted.  The  English  general  took  off  his 
hat,  and  making  a polite  bow,  said,  “The 
fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  has  made  me 
your  prisoner."  The  American  general,  in 
reply,  simply  returned  his  greeting,  and 
said,  “I  shall  always  be  ready  to  testify 
that  it  has  not  been  through  any  fault  of 
your  excellency."  As  soon  as  the  introdne- 
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tion  was  over,  the  other  captive  generals 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  Gates,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  with  the  consideration  due  to  brave 
but  unfortunate  men. 

After  Riedesel  had  l>een  pftesented  to 
Gates,  lie  Bent  for  his  wife  and  children.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe  the 
portraiture  of  a lovely  trait  iu  General 
Schuyler’s  character.  “In  the  passage 
through  the  American  camp,”  the  baroness 
writes,  “I  observed,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  no  one  cast  at  us  scornful  glances;  on 
the  contrary,  they  all  greeted*  me,  even 
showing  compassion  on  their  countenances 
at  seeing  a mother  with  her  little  children 
in  such  a situation.  I confess  I feared  to 
come  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  as  the  thing 
was  so  entirely  new  to  me.  When  I ap- 
proached the  tents,  a noble-looking  man 
came  toward  me,  took  the  children  out  of 
the  wagon,  embraced  and  kissed  them,  and 
then,  with  tears  iu  his  eyes,  helped  me  also 
to  alight.  He  then  led  roe  to  the  tent  of 
General  Gates,  with  whom  I found  Generals 
Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  were  upon  an 
extremely  friendly  footing  with  him.  Pres- 
ently the  man,  who  had  received  me  so 
kindly,  came  np  and  said  to  me,  * It  may 
be  embarrassing  to  you  to  diue  with  all 
these  gentlemen ; come  now  with  your  chil- 
dren into  my  tent,  where  I will  give  you,  it 
is  true,  a frngal  meal,  but  one  that  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  best  of  wishes.’  * You 
are  certainly,’  answered  I,  4 a husband  and  a 
father,  since  you  show  me  so  much  kind- 
ness.’ I then  learned  that  he  was  the  Amer- 
ican General  Schuyler.” 

The  English  and  German  generals  dined 
with  the  American  commander  iu  his  tent 
on  boards  laid  across  barrels.  The  dinner, 
which  was  served  up  in  four  dishes,  consist- 
ed only  of  ordinary  viands,  the  Americans 
at  this  period  being  accustomed  to  plain 
and  frugal  meals.  The  drink  on  this  occa- 
sion was  cider,  and  rum  mixed  with  water. 
Burgoyne  appeared  in  excellent  humor.  He 
talked  a great  deal,  and  spoke  very  flatter- 
ingly of  the  Americans,  remarking,  among 
other  things,  that  he  admired  the  number, 
dress,  and  discipline  of  their  army,  and, 
above  all,  the  decorum  and  regularity  that 
were  observed.  “ Your  fund  of  men,”  he 
said  to  Gates,  “ is  inexhaustible ; like  the 
Hydra’s  head,  when  cut  off,  seven  more 
spring  up  in  its  stead.”  He  also  proposed  a 
toast  to  General  Washington — an  attention 
that  Gates  returned  by  drinking  the  health 
of  the  King  of  England.  The  conversation 
on  both  sides  was  unrestrained,  affable,  and 
free.  Indeed,  the  conduct-  of  Gates  through- 
out, after  the  terms  of  the  surrender  had 
been  adjusted,  was  marked  with  equal  deli- 
cacy and  magnanimity,  as  Burgoyne  himself 
admitted  in  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
In  that  letter  the  captive  general  particu- 


larly mentioned  one  circumstance,  which,  he 
said,  exceeded  all  he  had  ever  seen  or  read 
of  on  a like  occasion.  It  was  that  when 
the  British  soldiers  had  marched  out  of  their 
camp  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  pile 
their  arms,  not  a man  of  the  American  troops 
was  to  he  seen , General  Gates  having  ordered 
his  whole  army  out  of  sight,  that,  not  one 
of  them  should  be  a spectator  of  the  humil- 
iation of  the  British  troops.  This  was  a 
refinement  of  delicacy  and  of  military  gen- 
erosity and  politeness,  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  conqueror. 

As  the  company  rose  from  table,  the  royal 
army  filed  past  on  their  march  to  the  sea- 
board. Thereupon,  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, the  two  generals  stepped  out,  and 
Burgoyne,  drawing  his  sword,  presented  it, 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  to  General 
Gates.  The  latter  received  it  with  a court- 
eous bow,  and  immediately  returned  it  to 
the  vanquished  general. 

XIIL 

General  Burgoyne  added  to  a prepossess- 
ing exterior  the  polished  manners  and  keen 
sagacity  of  a courtier.  He  was  also  witty 
and  brave.  But  personal  courage  alone 
does  not  constitute  a commander;  for  of  a 
commander  other  qualities  are  expected, 
especially  experience  aud  presence  of  mind. 
Burgoyne  lacked  both.  In  all  his  underr 
takings  he  was  hasty  and  self-willed.  De- 
siring to  do  every  thing  alone,  he  hardly 
ever  consulted  with  others ; and  yet  he  nev- 
er knew  how  to  keep  a plan  secret.  While 
in  a subordinate  position,  continually  carp- 
ing at  his  military  superiors  and  complainr 
ing  of  the  inferiority  of  his  position,  yet 
when  given  a separate  command  he  was 
guilty  of  the  same  faults  which  he  had  rep- 
rehended in  others.  Being  a great  Sybarite, 
he  often  neglected  the  duties  of  a general, 
as  well  toward  his  king  as  his  subordinates; 
aud  while  he  was  enjoying  choice  food  and 
wines,  his  army  suffered  the  keenest  want. 
Soon  after  the  surrender  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  justly  threw  the  failure  of  the 
“ expedition”  Hpon  the  administration.*  He 


• There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bad  Burgoyne  l>ecn 
properly  supported  by  Howe,  he  would,  despite  his 
mistakes,  have  reached  Albany,  since  in  that  case  Gates 
would  not  have  been  at  Stillwater  with  an  army  to  op- 
pose him.  Mr.  Fonblanque  makes  public,  for  the  first 
time,  a fact  throwing  entire  new  light  on  the  apparent 
failure  of  Howe,  and  clears  up  all  that  has  hitherto 
seemed  mysterious  and  contradictory.  Orders  fully 
as  imperative  as  those  to  Burgoyne  were  to  have  been 
sent  to  Howe,  but,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  Ger- 
maine, they  were  “ pigeon-holed,”  and  never  forwarded. 
Hence  Howe  acted  on  the  discretionary  orders  sent  him 
previously,  and  concluded  to  go  to  Philadelphia  in- 
stead of  to  Albany,  merely  telling  Clinton,  if  other  re- 
enforcements came  meanwhile  from  England,  he  might 
make  a diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne.  Primarily , 
then,  the  failure  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition  was  due  to 
the  negligence  of  the  war  minister.  Even,  however, 
with  the  failure  of  Howe's  support,  Burgoyne,  but  for 
his  errors,  might  have  joined  Clinton.  Neither  does 
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enemy;  and  Oiad  by  iiinV,  also  before  tl»o  ar- 
rival uf  Gates,  the  friends  rif  ilia  Keveltttiou 
IiOd  been  re-^uinijat^Hl  and  exmlkd  to  manly 
hf»irtr»Kcej  whiles  the  adherents  of  tho  reoral 

\}&ro  intimidated.  and  had  ktirirnk 
into  aifcneo  and  lriaebivHy/  Vtoxtk  these 
pmniw,  indisputable,  ft  Vh  u<» 

more  limn  a tV?r  deduct  Um  to  auv  that  “the 
sume  Jhrik  which ^ Oivjt^  j^cii  subdue 

iiiti  BritfeU  army  would  have  jvrOiU«.*wl  a 


aniulur  effect  uudxv  tjik  tfrdera  r>V  OUmerai 
Schuyler.  &i  net*  the  operathtofc  of  ttwj'  cam- 
paign did  not  4 single  iu»(aue4  of 

professional  skill,  and  ilif?  IHunipii  af  the 
Autocall  arms  V4&  by  Ihe 

fdytmealfUree  ^ fit  tr^p*,  miter 

•ilia  pmteOtitffr  an  ddiikelhon  nf  ihfr  Gwl  of 

kft^  j ;<  v;  ..  c, : :•;■ ; v^o  • ■ ■-  ’ • 

'*  Sit . I 'V/  V ;<•  ^ 

llm  halite  nf  \Har4tog.U  h4e  Justly  Wen 
ile&i gtt  a i**l  ’*  f*OC  4f  tlte  d^lrU'4  bfti>?4fc  of 
Wtam4{.  ter  ib-^  AatU'ctetu*  edt- 
o«te  ite  Crowell  al}iamr^;  »i>d  lifted  the 
c load  of  moral  and  hnanctei  gloomt  h&t  bad 
aettted  upon  the  hearts  of  Urn people,  damp- 
ening. th«  bopnvi  of  the  leader*  'of ' t W • Iteyv 
was  faired  ynry  coolly  nt<  first  by  the  poqiI  winnow,  ami  wringing  ■ despairing  wn-ds 
and  people,  the  king  n'fa&ittg  tp  aeb  him  j <wetf  from'  tjte  hopeiui ^Washlngtoii.  From 
hut,  upon  a chance  nf  the  miw*tryf  re*  that  .au^nvum*  day,  belief  i«t  l he.  WliitmvKe 
^oiuew hat »>f  his  popularity.  triumph  oi  rVmPrkitiy  iihnrfy  haver  ulmn* 

ttt regard  to  iteoeral  {tales,  the  same  in-  do  nod  flic  nation  tilt  It  vftw*  hmCraed  «od 
capacity  tyliioh  ^torwaul  characterized  bis  scaled,  four  year*  Vuier,  almost  to  a day,  In 
tuifortmiafe  Sum  tern  cniupatgA  was  inaui-  tho  final  mtnrvwUU  at  York  to  wn, 
fosfni  from  fte . tivio'  »jf  hi*  i\*£inwng  the  Artuatcd  hy  th^v  sotitimeo^ 

ltHdp!>liip  of  tht'  Sortheru  anny  until  the  in  1859 1 iiiiiiMltdn.-'  ilojrA'rttft ' .Soyttmttri,* 
svirroiiidot 


-'i*!*. ir  '!)'•  ■ , t.s. 


it  was,  trorte\>s,  no  fnult  of  Ills 
that  he  kiid  heeri  place n\  ooimuand  at  the 
North  jm*r  at  ther  Auspuutma  tmmniut  when 
the  d ijKsmjii tusTO  of  Burgoy no  evius  no  Longer 
proWeiiiia^hJL-  no  Urn  -thite  tlwit 

the  l>y  idju  ought  t4>  Imr v h«i pn 

xvorei  hy  BchiiyloK  / Wflfeuwm^  who  wafe  4 
raemiHu*  wf  wil  l tar  J firndiy  , hm 

phMHHl  ttda  ijmHtion  in  ita  trim  aspect.  He 
tnaufteus  that  n«ft  *mly  had  the  army  of 
Bnrgoyuo  hmn  e^senr iatiy  disabled  by  the 
4lc*f«jat.of  the  Oonnuv»8  at  Bouin//gtonv  hufore 
the  aiTf  vfltl  o4' <54rsM,  but  that  the  i^pulse  of 
Bt.X^ger  at  Fort  Sr  an  w ix  hmi  drmtiged  Ids 
plains  d bile  safety  had  beau  rosioml  to  the 
Wfjwt^jni  froolmr;  and  the  juittfe  thereby 
ctmstfd  had  suhkidMd.  Ifii  .Kkewise  rmiiti- 
t4i U4. that  tho  h&vewiVdt  the  North, 

to  hter4ud  boifeiV  the 
orri^iui  ’i&a  teal,  yaHrlotianh  and 

salnUrj  krrAngemouis  wf  Oaueral  Ho  hay- 
lex  m\  V4nrjhb*hed.  tlie  ]Vroj ud if od 
again him ) that  % the  defeat  of  fhnun 
and  . 8<  tiUyier  lia-tl  hmtn  cuohle»I 

bo  ooru  cnliNjito  ted . i‘p Ids  who]?;  Cm* ti* 
nontai  fnt^  agjiii;et  the  main  body  of  the 


moist  .Aiadoia thnh7<’  ntider  4 y^rpeiMi&l  chair 
ter  from  the  Xmky  Vi'hoee  ob-. 

mem«xriaL 

exp  the  kite  of  Ihirgivyuen  ^virD^oderv  Tn- 
watsl  thiet  f ^hsideriihle  pri*gres^  had  been 
made,  when  liiiy  ^|Vd^ijCenk  ofthu  Irtft*  civil 
war.  and  thcV de^eaHci  pf  iaii end  af  the  yrig* 

I ipa)  iru 6the*r  j;h8eked  (fyfhKt  jyroeH^dj iu #». 

lu  the  tinier,  of  hh\iid‘bd' t fm  tegm- 
lattire  of  New  Yx.rk  graedeti  te  amended 
charter,  and  the  Mu;»  of  i-V^OiKV toward 
the  building  yrf  the  Monument;,  tlm  K*«mr- 
Mt  tvijicb  fol  laid  vn  tlm  Hth  Of 
%%ivktv.:  it  is  proponnd  to  jfnahe  The  atcuc- 
infix  iri^kigMed  by  Mr*  J.  .C,  Mark)*  a in,  of. 
Xew  Tork)  of  grantoy  and  of  the 

at  >iie  haAO#  W fetd  ab 
tba  ^ufnitii^  tvh^l  '^O  feet  in  beiglii,  u^ccwii- 
1>14  toilt^  top.  Within  the  xiooiomeiii.  the 
lihit  atory  Ls  one  rouin  designed  for  lost  o no- 
41  thhluis,  relUk,  tmi  nmtnOrjala,  On  fhe 
four  corners  of  the  plat  form  ate  to  be  numnt- 
vwVfmlr  **i  the  largo  and  ntbamnutui  broni&e 
guuH  tiike.u  from  the  FiigliHh  at ^he  tiiiie  of 
the  feiitTeinW.  fff  the  largo  jilt* be#  pfi  tin* 
teitr  gahloi^  three  up* .j& ^ hn^d  with  ap- 

pTOpriillo  groupti  »>f  kehlptOre  ip  ^tiid^nv 
-iviinwutUtJg  the  tbr*’c  .gou  era  Is,  Schuyler, 
And  ^1  organ,  with  tbe<tr  aci’idsHbtiee, 


Uilf  f«!Uli'C  Of  Uoyt>  plilUate  iltf  blUiidrt^  !>r  vhiai  M 
I0#*t  \m  IVw?  0 ifcjit  Ir  sbnrih)  Ju? 

fttatkt  it«d  ■ MWwtyihg:  >f  U a Wa**  ior 

rbc  earnfuiigiv  hifif-Usl  mo*v  Ty.  Umt  las  mccnsc*> 
aCpWiilVd  on  iUuv'c’e*  (.x^jpctullon. 


ON  A 


ihg  the  mitr.  dirpctiy  pVArhmkfr  the 
spot  where  the  briimh  bud  do  w fjr  tliel  f niixi$x 


the.  fourth  being  with  the  word 


” Am'iV^V*  iHnhvriKeyUL 

The  association  huvi»  Alvi?«ihPA  by  pur 
chaise  t>re  ny-fes  of  Jam!  from  .flic  Troftpeei 
Cemetery  AaSoeiaifoil  of  Hvifuiy brrvillef  an  a 
site  iVif  fhcnimit?  merit,  U i»  a lii^b  bluff. 
dUO  ffeei  uboye  the  alluvial  meadow  border- 


The  tmuiiinifut  will  ernt'r  the  exai  t apdt 
where  the  atmvpieo  of  Gate*  was  airUMfody 
add  which  WVtM'ssed  the  forttuil  summler  hf 
Bnrgo\  ue\*  swrorl  and  the  formal  unfurling 


••  ■ ,*  * PTh 

W«OW  AWT'  * BO  ITT  SliiVKe 


ffcepben.  fa  w-e  Ui&  bin  m 

the  town.  W«d1i  -fhnt’*  tW  eeff-he;vled  hoy 
forw  ard  them--~i*ki>i  of  much  o«e ; *<»,  being 
8hortdt*»p1*?ff,  it1 M *»**<>  than  I ran  do  ip 
jt^fp  i he  y hif  of  t f tin  g*  M $•  w i ft#  afye  poi t i t- 
off  von  oof  to  >nr  nigh*  s*  a likely  baud, 
Oll't  1 as# ;>■  *frd  & . fa  yon 

for  piolung  ?ip  that  Hiabt  illy, or.ffyb*^ jih, pr 
bvl>r  or  w>i(«eyer  t he  women  c.aJtfV  Ao  if 


ON  A MELON  $Cg00$pi: 

“ TT^NOVf  afi.y.Hftnji  about  iru*}nrt#f" 

J\4  | very  c^rtwiniy  *rw  &?&**■&  raiser 

0 trfffffe  fe>w  w hat 

did  1 fcmivr ahont  irndoms  1 

!*  Only  bow  tit  eat  them/5  wa«  my  reply, 

? Wtdii  that  i*  helm  tfowT  khowift#  haw 
to  Stent  t Ahygfff  rig  thaf  way 

mighty  last,  fit*  ii*r&  yodiiig  felUm' < rimi, 

»M*h  - 

Hertv 'wim  An  on  ex  poc  ted  pr^y*Ptt*b  Wi  t h- 
out  thA  Vast  (ffba  hf  comttirttib^  tuywdf,  ’ j 
M\Vtrat  , 

^£<> help  -to«y ;«wTtbiad«-iMl.  of  melon*.  It 

would  bo  a mat  ter  ojT  three  four  days 


\ttte 


the f*7? — ivnd  hoto  the  captain  pointed  fa  n 
lumber  uchiMWor  iu  tiff*.  yttumighfr 

;i*s  wydl  fak»t  hohl  il  will  be  -riijliT 

Wud ypur  UeefnfVf 

-cffVtfft'l  ItoW  ranch  is  tdghtA^h  «i 

NevMnteeti  cents  each  ? Take  your  tiui<‘.” 
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I gave  the  answer  while  the  skipper  was 
figuring  it  out  with  a bit  of  chalk  ou  a 
shingle.  Had  I been  the  Babbage  calcula- 
ting machine,  his  astonishment  could  not 
have  been  greater. 

“ Seventeen  times  eighteen ! Well,  I nev- 
er could  bring  out  sevens  and  eights  as  fast 
as  that.  Here,  wait  a moment.  Kitty ! Kit- 
ty !”  he  cried.  Just  then  the  side  view  of  a 
sun-bonnet  of  coal-scuttle  form  was  appar- 
ent from  the  cabiu  hatch.  “Kitty,”  said 
the  captain,  “ this  man  says  eighteen  times 
seventeen  is  three  dollars  and  something. 
Yes,  six  cents.” 

“ Correct,  father,”  said  a girl’s  voice,  after 
a few  seconds’  time,  aud  the  bonnet  disap- 
peared. 

“ There  is  a smart  head  on  a woman  for 
figures.  Bet  she  can  beat  you.  Well,  what 
do  you  say  f ” 

Evidently  there  was  some  mistake.  How 
I was  associated  with  the  lumber  schooner 
I could  not  understand.  The  day  before,  I 
had  hired  a boat  and  had  rowed  out  into 
mid-stream,  and  perhaps  the  skipper  might 
have  seen  me  near  the  lumber  craft.  That 
same  evening  I had  been  lounging  on  the 
wharf,  watching  a sudden  wind  squall  driv- 
ing up  from  the  sea.  Now  on  this  melon 
schooner  I had  noticed  a piece  of  woman’s 
gear  tied  to  a rope,  probably  left  to  air,  in 
order  to  get  the  creases  out  of  it.  This  lit- 
tle bit  of  feminine  apparel,  this  woman’s 
weed,  had  taken  unto  itself  eccentric  move- 
ments, and  was  bobbing,  courtesy ing,  and 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  like  an  accomplish- 
ed ballet  dancer.  At  last,  after  a madden- 
ing pirouette,  endiug  with  a dislocating  jerk, 
it  had  broken  loose,  aud  had  made  a cheese 
of  itself  in  the  water  of  the  dock.  Then  a 
stout,  matronly  looking  person  had  rushed 
on  deck,  aud  had  apostrophized  the  float- 
ing garment  in  agonizing  terms.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  a skill'  near,  aud  jumping  iuto 
it,  I easily  rescued  the  skirt  from  a watery 
grave.  The  stout  woman,  to  whom  I return- 
ed it,  whatever  it  was  called,  was  prodigal  in 
her  thanks,  and  had  said,  “ Well,  I declare, 
young  man,  that  was  right  down  good  of 
you,  and  I am  obliged  to  you.  It  belonged  to 
my  daughter.  Take  a melon  f”  and  a huge 
melon  was  tucked  into  my  arms  as  if  it  had 
been  a baby. 

“My  wife,” continued  the  skipper,  “is  in 
town,  trading.  I couldn’t  arrange  things 
positively  about  you  without  consulting  her. 
But  if  you  ain’t  adverse,  you  can  buckle  to 
right  now.”  „ 

“What’s  to  do,  exactly  ?”  I rather  incau- 
tiously inquired. 

“Tend  the  craft.  Clean  her  decks  of 
mornings,  help  pass  melous,  aud  hand  me 
the  money  for  them  if  you  sell  any.  W'hat’s 
your  name  f” 

My  name ! The  captain  had  a dreadfully 
direct  manner  of  putting  things.  I trust 


the  Poet  Laureate  will  forgive  me  when,  aft- 
er a moment’s  hesitation,  I told  my  coufiding 
skipper  that  I was  called  Euoch  Arden. 

“Arden!  Arden!”  said  the  captain,  eying 
me  closely.  “ Lord  bless  me ! you  don’t  sav 
so !” 

I suppose  I looked  confused.  Was  there 
a scape-goat  by  the  name  of  Arden  that  hon- 
est skipper  knew  ? Was  there  a hue  and 
cry  after  auy  Arden  f 

“ Arden  !”  repeated  the  captain,  “ and 
Enoch!  Well,  that  is  strange.  Yon  need 
not  be  ashamed,  though,  of  the  name.  I have 
known  lots  of ’em.  Related  to  any  of  the 
people  ’round  Bootle  Bay  or  Narticotts 
Ledge  f They  were  sea- faring  men,  ’most 
every  mother’s  son  of  ’em.  My  wife  has 
some  of  the  Arden  blood  in  her  veins.  When 
Kitty — that’s  our  daughter — puts  on  high 
and  lofty  airs,  we  say  that  comes  from  the 
Arden  stock.  Strong  points  in  the  Ardens, 
but  no  end  of  weak  ones.  Enoch,  I hope  it 
isn’t  so  in  your  case,  but  most  every  Arden 
I ever  came  across  had  a fearful  liking  for 
rum,  and  came  to  grief  that  way.  We  runs 
the  Kitty  B.  as  a temperance  craft.” 

“Well,”  I thought  to  myself,  “if  that  is 
all  the  trouble  there  is  about  the  Ardens,  I 
may  consider  myself  safe.”  I was  disturbed 
for  a moment  about  the  kinship,  aud  the 
questions  I might  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
entire  Arden  family — a knowledge,  on  my 
part,  which  I felt  could  only  be  fully  satis- 
fied by  a correspondence  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Should  I enroll  myself  as  a melon  hand 
on  the  Kitty  B.  t It  would  be  three  or  four 
days  before  the  yacht  which  had  landed 
me  in  a little  New  England  sea-port  would 
return  from  her  cruise.  Left  to  myself,  with 
nothing  to  write  about,  time  hung  heavily 
ou  my  hands.  I never  had  made  eight  shil- 
lings a day,  by  honest  manual  toil,  in  my 
life.  As  yaclitiug  correspondent  for  my 
newspaper,  I had  been  kiudly  received  by 
the  captain  of  a pretty  craft.  I bad  spent 
two  delightful  weeks  on  board  cruising  on 
the  Sound,  doing  work  as  one  of  a Corinthian 
crew.  My  face  wTas  as  brown  as  a berry, 
even  my  hands  were  graced  with  the  most 
commendable  callosities.  My  pea-jacket 
had  the  true  couleur  locale , with  a sprinkling 
of  tar  on  it.  The  skipper  looked  so  hearty 
and  honest,  the  little  craft  so  neat  and  clean, 
that  I accepted  the  invitation  “to  step  on 
board.”  My  visit  was  taken  as  a full  con- 
sent on  my  part  to  assume  the  position  of 
helper.  A stumpy  broom  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  a bucket  was  shown  me,  and  before 
I could  decline,  I was  put  to  my  duties. 
With  a smile  I went  to  work,  half  amused 
at  my  calling,  and  sw'aalied  the  deck,  coiled 
up  the  rope  ends,  and  in  half  an  hour  had 
every  thing  neat  and  ship-shape. 

“ Got  any  togs,  Enoch  t Better  take  the 
dingy  and  fetch  them  from  the  schooner.” 
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tracks,  aud  I felt  very  culpable.  Such  a 
reception,  on  the  eve  of  what  I had  takeu 
to  be  a romance,  was  certainly  not  agree- 
able. Evidently  Miss  Kitty  B.  (for  the  craft 
must  have  been  named  after  the  young 
lady)  was  not  friendly.  She  rather  seemed 
inclined  to  bite  the  head  off  of  the  unfortu- 
nate new-comer.  She  even  deprived  me  of 
the  sight  of  her  pretty  person,  for  she  dis- 
appeared behind  the  curtain.  I was  not 
quite  certain  whether  I would  accept  the 
time  of  day  she  had  given  me,  so  I examined 
the  face  of  a big  silver  watch.  One  of  the 
vines — a Southern  passion-flower,  with  its 
tendrils — had  sent  a tiny  coil  quite  round  the 
rusty  nail  on  which  the  time-keeper  hung. 

44  Somebody,  in  taking  down  this  watch, 
will  be  sure  to  break  your  pretty  plant. 
Would  you  mind,  providing  I have  the  time, 
if  I made  a trellis  for  you  !” 

“ A trellis ! What  is  a trellis  !”  said  the 
young  lady,  coming  from  behind  the  curtain. 

“ Something  for  your  vine  to  grow  on.  I 
can  whittle  you  out  one  in  no  time,”  I said. 

“ I do  not  wish  one,  though  I am  obliged 
to  you.  I shall  seud  the  plant  on  shore  to- 
day. Sea  air  will  kill  it.”  Evidently  I had 
mollified  Miss  Kitty  somewhat. 

“ Well,  Enoch,  you  are  a precious  long 
time  finding  out  the  time  of  day,”  cried  the 
skipper  from  the  deck. 

“Young  man,”  chimed  in  a voice  behind 
me,  which  I recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
captain’s  wife,  “ if  you  will  let  me  pass,  I 
will  find  out.  Kitty,  this  is  the  young  man 
that  fished  your  skirt  out  of  the  water.” 
Here  Miss  Kitty,  for  the  first  time,  deigned 
to  look  at  me,  and  blushed  crimson ; but  the 
next  moment  I was  ignored.  44  Now;  young 
man,”  said  the  captain’s  wife,  “my  basket  is 
on  deck.  You  will  find  a blue-fish  in  it ; 
scale  and  wash  it.  Cut  some  slices  of  ba- 
con : the  boy  has  the  fire  made  in  the  ca- 
boose forward ; fry  ine  out  some  bacon. 
Don’t  go  yet.  Captain  says  your  name  is 
Enoch  Arden.  Enoch,  I hope  you  will  be- 
have yourself.  Ladies  on  board.  Watch 
out  for  table  manners.  Women  on  a ship 
are  not  a restraint.  We  do  not  sing  out  at 
meal-time,  4 Hash  !’  or  4 Chuck  in !’  but  we 
say,  ‘Breakfast,’ 4 Dinner,’  and 4 Supper,’  like 
Christians.  We  are  a little  particular  about 
each  other’s  knives,  and  don’t  help  to  butter 
and  sugar  with  the  same  spoon.  We  do 
not  like  things  promiscuous.  Now  that  is 
your  first  lesson.  You  are  not  wanting  in 
politeness ; I saw  that  yesterday.  Now, 
Enoch,  on  deck,  and  clean  your  fish.” 

To  the  little  cook-house  I went,  opened  the 
fish  with  my  pocket-knife,  scaled  it,  sliced 
the  bacon,  and  the  fat  was  bubbling  when 
the  captain’s  wife  made  her  appearance. 

“ All  right,  Enoch  !”  she  inquired.  “ Now 
peel  those  potatoes.  What ! You  haven’t 
got  any  thing  better  than  a pearl-haudled 
penknife  ! Take  mine.  The  captain  is  al- 


ways losing  his  jackknife,  so  I carry  it. 
Enoch,  my  name  is  Mary  Bascom.  If  you 
call  me  Mary,  we  will  quarrel.  We  are 
square,  honest  folks,  and  own  the  schooner. 
There  is  no  humbug  or  sham  about  us.  We 
all  do  our  duty  by  the  lights  we  have  ; and 
though  we  are  but  a melon  schooner,  aud 
lay  up  in  Maine  during  the  winter,  trading 
in  fruit  of  summer,  we  respect  ourselves, 
and  God  Almighty  takes  care  of  us.  Don’t 
you  peel  quite  so  heavy,  Enoch.  Don’t 
drink,  Enoch.  Every  Arden  I ever  knew 
went  to  ruin  that  way.  If  you  ever  are  the 
least  bit  in  liquor,  off  you  will  go.  Smok- 
ing is  not  allowed  in  the  cabin.  No  pipes 
below.  The  last  meerschaum  the  captain 
had — Kitty  gave  it  him — I pitched  over- 
board off  Nantucket,  though  Kitty  cried  her 
eyes  out  over  it.  I and  the  captain  make 
the  rules,  and  all  hands  obey  them.  Throw 
a good  big  piuch  of  salt  into  the  potatoes. 
If  you  should  ever  be  sick  or  ailing  whilst 
on  this  craft,  I will  take  care  of  you.  Got 
a mother,  Enoch!  What  is  her  calling! 
Where  does  she  live!  I don’t  ask  about 
your  father.  Turn  that  fish.” 

Here  was  an  avalanche  of  questions.  I 
trust  I may  be  pardoned  when  I replied, 
44 New  York.  Boarding-house  keeper.”  I 
felt  it  was  quite  a relief  when  Mrs.  Bascom 
entirely  ignored  the  paternal  Arden. 

“A  killing  business  for  a woman,  with  no 
husband  to  help  her.  If  your  father  was 
an  Arden,  he  must  have  left  your  mother 
long  ago.  They  always  did  it.”  Here  I 
shook  my  head  gravely.  “ Well,”  continued 
the  captain’s  wife,  44 1 did  not  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  Do  you  ever  write  to  your 
mother  ! Sakes ! your  fish  will  burn  ! Do 
it  once  a month.  If  you  want  ideas  or  mor- 
al precepts,  as  a son  should  write,  come  to 
me.  Sea-faring  men  have  fingers  like  mar- 
line-spikes,  aud  mostly  no  more  brains  than 
a capstan.  Euoch,  I do  like  your  looks. 
Yoif  seem  to  take  hold.  Don’t  touch  that 
coffee.  Captain  Bascom’s  coffee  never  was 
made  by  any  human  being  but  me.  Don’t 
be  proud  and  lofty,  Enoch.  I had  a son 
once,  Enoch.  He  despised  our  calling.  He 
left  us.  It  was  an  Arden,  a wild  comrade 
of  his,  who  led  him  into  vice.  My  boy  went 
to  California.  Died  there  miserably.  The 
Arden  blood  came  out  in  him.  I never, 
though,  can  forget  him.  I might  as  well 
tell  you,  plump  and  plain,  no  fooling  around 
Kitty.  Civility  I do  not  object  to,  but  com- 
ing it  heavy  is  not  allowed.  Now,  Enoch,  I 
guess  you  have  the  ship’s  regulations.  Dish 
that  fish.  And  now  we  are  acquainted.” 

“Wife,”  cried  out  just  then  the  captain, 
“ it  is  no  end  of  talk  there,  and  no  break- 
fast. I will  mutiny.” 

“Enoch,”  said  the  captain’s  wife,  “hear 
him ! Bless  his  old  soul ! a better  man 
never  lived.  We  never  had  but  one  grief, 
and  that  was  over  our  poor  boy,  who  went 
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astray.  Here,  you,  Wash,  carry  this  break* 
fast  down  below.  Enoch,  forward  is  the. 
hatch  ; yon  cun  fix  up  there.  Always  tidy 
up  a bit  before  meals.” 

Certainly  the  captain’s  wife  was  a straight- 
forward and  motherly  New  England  woman, 
and  wanted  to  take  the  best  care  of  me.  To 
the  fore  hatch  I went,  where,  with  a bucket 
of  water,  a bit  of  brow  n soap*  and  my  pock- 
et-comb, I soon  adjusted  my  toilet,  and  then, 
ravenously  hungry,  hurried  to  breakfast  iu 
the  cabin. 

u First  our  duty,  then  eating,”  said  Mrs. 
Bascoiu,  a 8 she  said  grace,  with  honest  feel- 
ing and  true  emphasis.  41  It’s  a long  grace/’ 
said  Mrs.  Baseom,  apologetically,  “ but  it 
has  not  been  much  clipped  since  old  Puritan 


as  a tomb;  but  I thought  sbe  watched  me 
furtively.  We  all  had  coffee  in  bowls,  save 
Miss  Kitty.  These  bowls  were  made  for  he- 
roes. Miraculous  was  the  way  in  which  the 
captain  emptied  these  huge  measures. 

Suddenly  Miss  Kitty  vouchsafed  a ques- 
tion : “ What  did  you  say  you  would  make 
for  my  vine  f” 

44  A trellis,  a kind  of  lattice- work  garden- 
ers use  to  grow  plants  on*  In  conservato- 
ries— ” 

44  Conserva — a what  f I do  not  under- 
stand.” 

u Oh ! a conservatory  is  a place  people 
have  to  grow  plants  in  in  winter,”  I replied. 

14  Been  a gardener  t”  asked  Miss  Kitty. 

44  No,  miss.” 
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times*  It’s  kind  of  handed  down  to  rite,  and 
1 say  it  just  as  it  was  said  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.” 

Then  an  introduction  from  Captain  Bas- 
eom took  place.  •*  Mr.  Enoch  Arden,  Miss 
Kitty  Baseom,  or  Miss  Kitty,  for  short.” 
We  Jk*wed.  Miss  Kitty  commenced  this 
imposing  ceremonial  with  the  stern  brow  of 
a Minerva,  and  then  gradually  rippled  over 
at  the  close  like  a Joeunda.  I was  veTy  huu* 
gry.  The  conversation  was  limited.  I was 
a trifle  constrained,  feeling  that  my  presence 
had  interfered  with  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  the  table.  The  breakfast,  mostly  of  way 
own  preparing,  I found  excellent*  Conver- 
sation between  the  captain  and  his  wife  was 
directed  principally  toward  melons  and  their 
commercial  value.  Ignorant  m to  melons,  I 
did  not  interfere.  Miss  Kitty  was  as  silent 


u 8ea- faring  man  most  of  your  life?”  uguiu 
inquisitoriiilly  asked  Miss  Kitty. 

“Ahem!  I go  to  sea  mostly  every  sum- 
mer,” 1 replied. 

So  I did,  in  a certain  sense,  when  my  pa- 
per wanted  yachting  news.  That  was  not 
outirely  an  untruth  on  my  part. 

“ What  do  you  do  in  winter  f” 
u Lay  up,”  1 replied  ; but  after  1 said  it,  I 
knew  it  was  not  a happy  answer. 

“ Lay  tip  f Laying  up  means  that  iu  win- 
ter a man  must  have  something  else  to  do/’ 
and  my  interlocutor  looked  at  me  doubting- 
ly%  as  if  I might  be  a pirate. 

“Lives  with  his  mother, and  helps  her  to 
keep  boarders,  Kitty.  Don’t  ask  Enoch  so 
many  questions,”  providentially  interposed 
the  young  person's  mother.  Here  there  was 
a pause.  Once  committed  to  the  name  of 
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Arden,  I shuddered  at  the  unfortunate  con- 
geries of  stories  I should  have  to  invent. 
Miss  Kitty’s  black  and  brilliant  eyes  looked 
me  through  and  through. 

44  Have  you  a ditty  box  Tr’  suddenly  asked 
Miss  Kitty,  placing  before  me  another  bowl 
of  coffee.  I saw  it  was  a trick  on  her  part 
to  take  me  off  my  guard.  Fortunately  I 
knew  what  a ditty  box  was:  that  recepta- 
cle in  which  sailors  keep  their  odd  buttons, 
bits  of  thread,  and  needles — the  only  femi- 
uine  things  poor  Jack  possesses. 

44  Of  course  I have.  If  I waut  a needleful 
of  thread,  you  would  not  mind  giving  it 
me;  would  you,  miss?  It  is  on  shore  at 
my  boarding-house.” 

The  meal  was  finished,  and  the  captain 
and  his  wife  went  ou  deck.  I lingered  be- 
hind for  a moment,  determined,  in  the  most 
reckless  way,  to  brave  Miss  Kitty.  I drew 
my  pipe  out. 

41  No  smoking  down  here,  Sir.” 

44 1 am  not  going  to  smoke,”  I replied,  as  I 
filled  my  pipe  and  drew  a match  safe  from 
my  pocket.  Miss  Kitty  moved  toward  me 
as  if  to  take  the  coffee-pot,  touched  my  arm, 
and  my  match  safe  fell  on  the  floor.  She 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  me  without  a 
word. 

44  Go  down  and  get  your  breakfast,  Wash,” 
cried  the  captain,  ou  deck.  44  And,  Enoch, 
you  are  wanted.” 

44  Hands  do  not  loiter  here  after  their 
meals,”  said  Miss  Kitty,  quite  sharply;  and 
with  this  she  vanished  behind  her  curtain. 
This  vanishing  on  her  part,  like  the  cat  in 
44  Little  Alice,”  was  exasperating.  With  Miss 
Kitty  it  was  the  last  word  and  a disappear- 
ance. 

Ou  deck  I went.  Mrs.  Bascom  must  have 
certainly  advertised  the  business,  for  the 
melon  trade  now  set  in.  First  dropped  on 
board  a very  small  black  boy,  who  bought  his 
melon,  and  eat  it  off-hand  on  the  deck.  Then 
the  colored  people,  to  whom  melons  have 
the  strongest  magnetic  attractions,  follow- 
ed, and  made  extensive  purchases.  Next 
the  grocers  aud  fruiterers  heard  of  our  mel- 
on schooner,  which  was  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, and  bought  haudsomcly ; and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  a grand  Sunday-school  ex- 
cursion to  take  place  in  the  day,  went  into 
melons  in  the  most  wholesale  way.  My 
back  ached  with  the  task  of  handling  the 
heavy  fruit.  My  employer  was  certainly 
not  an  adept  at  figures.  I regret  to  state 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  New'  England 
sea-port  town  were  rather  ingenious  than 
clever  arithmeticians.  They  made  decided 
differences  between  what  they  ought  to  pay 
and  what  we  should  receive.  The  odds  w ere 
mostly  in  their  favor,  I am  constrained  to 
say.  The  captain  made,  it  is  true,  no  end 
of  blunders.  I felt  it  my  duty  to  interfere. 
Sometimes  a huckster  would  dispute  my 
figures,  but  a sound  grounding  in  Crocker 
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always  found  me  right.  At  last  the  captain 
said  to  me,  44  Enoch,  you  do  the  selling ; I 
w ill  do  the  handling.”  I was  regularly  in- 
stalled as  a melon  supercargo.  About  mid- 
day there  was  a breathing-time. 

44  Enoch,  I should  like  to  know  how  many 
melons  we  have  sold,”  inquired  the  captain. 

44  That  will  not  give  much  trouble,  Sir, 
as  I have  been  keeping  a kind  of  tally,  aud 
have  ticked  it  off'  on  this  bit  of  lath,”  I 
replied. 

‘*\Vho  would  have  thought  it  f Well, 
how  many  have  we  sold  ?” 

44  Something  like  COO  melons.  It  ought 
not  to  vary  half  a dozen  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  have  been  selling  at  fifteen  and 
twenty  cents — the  bulk  at  twenty  cents,  I 
thiuk.  That’s  ou  an  average  of  better  than 
seventeen  and  a half  ceuts,  say.  Count 
your  cash,  aud  I will  count  mine.” 

44 1 haven’t  sold  a hundred  dollars’  worth, 
have  I f” 

44  Close  to  it.  Count  your  money.” 

The  captain  floundered  dreadfully  over 
the  eouut,  and  then  hauded  the  money  over 
to  me. 

*4  You  have  sixty -four  dollars  aud  five 
cents,”  I said. 

44  But  that  ain’t  a hundred.” 

44  But  I have  some  thirty-three  dollars  and 
some  cents.  Here  it  is.  That  makes  nine- 
ty-eight dollars.  Now  feel  in  your  pockets. 
There!  I knew  it.  There  is  seveuty-five 
cents  more,  and  another  quarter — that’s  a 
dollar.  That  is  close  to  a hundred  dollars.” 

“It’s  doing  first  rate,  Enoch,”  said  Cap- 
tain Baseom.  44  With  all  their  faults,  I nev- 
er kuew  an  Arden  that  wasn’t  honest — at 
least  those  that  came  from  our  place.  It’s 
very  square  on  your  part.  See  here,  Enoch, 
I raise  you  two  shillings  more  a day  just,  as 
loug  as  w e are  selling.  Now  let  us  shut  up 
hatches  aud  knock  off;  it  must  be  near  din- 
ner-time.” 

4‘  That  would  not  do,  Sir.  If  yon  will  trust 
me,  I can  sell  for  you  while  you  are  below. 
Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  other  fellow  with  a load 
of  melous  will  come  in  and  spoil  your  mar- 
ket.” 

44  Enoch,  I will  put  the  whole  thing  in 
your  hands.  For  au  Ardeu,  you  are  the 
steadiest  of  them  I ever  met.” 

Just  then  Miss  Kitty’s  voice  was  beard, 
aud  she  cried  “Dinner!”  and  the  captain 
left  me  and  went  below. 

No  sooner  bad  the  skipper  gone  below 
than  trade  took  an  enormous  development. 
44  What  would  I take  for  600  melons,  to  l>e 
loaded  up  right  off,  in  half  an  hour — melons 
to  be  taken  as  they  rau — in  time  for  the 
Springfield  aud  Boston  traiu  ?”  I settled 
on  fifteen  cents,  I to  find  a helper.  Now 
600  melous  to  be  put  out  in  thirty  minutes 
is  like  rowing  forty  strokes  to  the  miuuto. 
It  can  be  done ; but  I almost  killed  myself 
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and  the  negro  man  I hired  on  the  wharf  in 
accomplishing  the  task.  Melons  fairly  shot 
out  of  that  schooner.  The  express  wagons 
were  loaded  on  time,  and  the  money  was  in 
my  hand. 

The  captain  must  have  thought  his  inter- 
ests were  in  safe-keeping,  for  he  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  absent.  “ Thought  there 
was  a tight  on  deck,  from  the  noise  you  made, 
Enoch.  What  is  up  f” 

When  I handed  my  employer  a good  large 
roll  of  notes,  his  delight  was  immense.  “ You 
were  made  to  be  a melon  trader,”  said  Cap- 
tain Boscom.  “ Now,  Enoch,  go  below.  The 
old  lady  and  I will  manage  things  for  a spell. 
She  will  keep  me  straight  on  the  count.  We 
don’t  expect  to  do  as  well  as  you  have  done. 
Those  Ardens  always  were  lucky  fellows  up 
to  a certain  notch ; then  they  slipped  down 
the  tree.  Get  your  dinner ; and  there  is  a 
tiptop  duff.” 

Go  below  I did.  The  cabin  was  cool  and 
pleasant.  The  table  had  a clean  white  cloth 
spread  on  it.  There  was  a good  piece  of 
corned  beef,  flanked  with  cabbage  and  po- 
tatoes, and  in  one  corner  loomed  up  a light- 
house of  duff,  standing  in  a sea  of  white 
sauce.  Miss  Kitty  condescended  to  wait 
on  me. 

“ Sorry,  Mies  Kitty,  I had  not  time  to  tidy 
up.  The  melons  got  piled  up  on  the  for- 
ward hatch,  and  I was  really  too  tired  to 
move  them,”  I said,  apologetically.  There 
was  no  answer.  I returned  to  the  trellis. 
“This  evening  I will  make  that  trellis  for 
you. — Some  more  cabbage,  please.” 

I regret  to  soy  the  dish  of  cabbage  was 
almost  hurled  at  me.  Why  did  Miss  Kitty 
hate  me  f I was  very  hungry,  and  disre- 
garding slights,  set  to  with  a will. 

“ If  you  are  fond  of  flowers,  there  is  a hor- 
ticulturist in  town,”  I said,  with  my  mouth 
full. 

“ A horty-what  V9 

“ Well,  a flower  man.” 

“Why  don’t  you  talk  English?”  asked 
Miss  Kitty. 

Like  the  spearsman  in  “ Enid,”  who 

“let  his  cheek 

Bulge  with  the  uns wallowed  piece,  and  turning, 
stared,” 

I too  turned  and  stared,  and  half  choked 
with  an  nnswallowed  morsel.  If  she  had 
sympathized  the  least  in  my  unfortunate 
condition,  she  would  have  patted  me  on  the 
back ; but  she  left  me  to  my  fate.  Recov- 
ering, I said,  “ I do  try  and  talk  English. 
The  man  who  has  the  hot-house  has  gera- 
niums and  pinks.  It  would  be  elegant  in 
winter  to  have  some  bulbs  growing  in  glass 
in  the  cabin.” 

“ We  do  not  live  in  the  schooner  in  win- 
ter.” 

“ Ah ! don’t  you  ? I was  only  going  to  tell 
yon  that  in  Holland  sailors  grow  beautiful 
tulips* in  their  dingy  cabins.” 


“ Hollaud ! Ever  been  there  V 9 

“Yes.  I should  like  to  give  you  some 
choice  plants.  There  must  be  some  plants, 
amphibious  ones — ” 

“ Phibby — what  ?” 

“ Some  plauts  which  would  grow  at  sea.” 

“ I should  not  accept  of  them.  I would 
not  wish  my  poor  plants  here  to  have  the 
conceit  taken  out  of  them.” 

Miss  Kitty  was  certainly  petulant,  if  not 
rude.  I determined  now  to  hold  my  peace. 

“ Any  tea  ?”  she  asked. 

“ No  tea,”  I replied. 

“ What,  no  tea ! Where  were  you  brought 
up  ? Are  you  not  giving  yourself  airs  ?” 

“ How,  m iss  f Does  my  declini  ng  tea  force 
you  to  imagine  that  I am  not  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  polite  society  f How  airs,  Miss 
Kitty  ?” 

“ Oh,  in  a great  many  ways.  What  has  a 
sea-faring  man  who  calls  himself  Arden  to 
do  with  a match  box  with  a P on  it,  when 
it  should  be  an  A?  We  do  not  allow  mas- 
querading on  this  schooner,”  and  Miss  Kit- 
ty’s eyes  flashed  fire. 

“Aha ! is  that  it  f”  I said  to  myself.  “ Miss 
Kitty  has  used  those  handsome  eyes  of  hers 
to  some  purpose  when  she  picked  up  that 
wretched  match  box  of  mine.  Now  is  the 
time,”  I thought,  with  some  misgivings,  “ for 
a desperate  plunge  into  a whole  maelstrom 
of  lies.” 

“ Why,  bless  you,  Miss  Kitty,”  I flounder- 
ed out. 

“I  can  exist  without  your  benediction,” 
interposed  the  youug  lady. 

“ Well,  Miss  Kitty,”  I continued,  and  here 
I deemed  it  advisable  to  drop  into  quite  a 
faulty  construction  of  English,  very  fool- 
ishly thinking  it  might  belong  to  the  nau- 
tical character  of  one  of  the  low-down  Ar- 
dens— “ them  things  might  have  been  given 
to  me  by  a friend,  which  his  name  was  Rob- 
inson. 1 was  a hand  on  board  of  one  of  them 
yachts,  as  her  name  was  Peerless,  and  them 
high-aud-lofty  kind  of  fellows  wants  every 
man  as  wears  any  thing  to  have  it  branded 
with  a P.  P means  Peerless , the  name  of 
the  craft.”  The  perspiration  stood  out  on 
my  forehead. 

“ Is  that  it  ? Well,  I am  not  bound  to  be- 
lieve it.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  haviug 
saved  my  skirt,  but  I am  not  used  to  wait- 
ing on  people.  Have  some  duff?”  and  the 
dish  was  moved,  with  some  slight  show  of 
courtesy,  toward  me. 

“Dull!  Certainly.  May  I have  another 
plate  ?” 

“Trouble  enough  to  clean  up  all  these 
thiugs.  You  can’t  eat  your  puddiug  on  a 
cabbage  plate?  You  might  want  a finger- 
bowl.” 

That  last  cut  told.  “ There  was  once  on 
a time,”  I replied,  musingly,  “ a real,  real 
princess,  who  had  a nightmare  because  she 
slept  on  a dried  pea.” 
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“ You  are  no  sailor-man!”  Miss  Kitty  cried, 
in  an  angry  tone.  “ Look  you  here ! we  are 
plain  people,  and  not  used  to  false  manners 
or  shams.” 

What  more  the  irate  young  lady  might 
have  said  to  my  confusion,  was  interrupted 
by  a voice  from  the  deck,  saying:  “We  are 
awful  snarled,  Enoch.  What’s  six  hams, 
weighing  eighty-nine  and  a half  pounds,  at 
sixteen  cents,  and  he  a-wanting  to  take  ham 
or  jerked  beef  out  of  melons  I How  must  I 
trade  with  him  1 Mrs.  Bascom  is  obliged  to 
give  it  up ; she  can’t  do  it.” 

“ Oder  him  eighty-four  melons,  and  if  he 
won’t  stand  that,  throw  in  another  melon,” 
I said,  after  a moment’s  calculation. 

“ I do  not  suppose  you  guessed  that,”  said 
Miss  Kitty. 

“How  guessed  it?  It  would  have  been 
wrong  to  have  guessed  it,  and  made  your 
father  lose  by  it,”  I answered. 

“ People’s  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  I am 
afraid,  are  quite  confused  at  times.  Have 
you  ever  taught  school  f” 

“Never.” 

“ Of  course  you  can  read  and  write  ??’  • 

“ I do  not  know  about  the  latter,  miss.  I 
have  been  trying  to  write  for  a wearisome 
long  time,  but  people  do  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  my  writing.” 

Here  Miss  Kitty  looked  puzzled. 

“ Why  are  you  not  mate,  then,  of  some 
vessel,  instead  of  a lounger  on  the  wharf, 
and  hiring  by  the  day  as  helper  on  a melon 
schooner  ?” 

Here  were  enigmas  for  me.  Why  was  I 
a melon  man  T My  pretty  examiner  looked 
me  squarely  in  the  face,  shading  her  hand- 
some eyes  with  her  round  plump  band. 
The  question  was  embarrassing.  Miss  Kit- 
ty saw  my  trouble,  and  continued,  “Do  you 
think  me  silly  enough  to  believe  all  this 
stuff  about  the  Peerless  t There  is  no  re- 
semblance in  you  to  any  Arden  I ever  knew. 
You  are  not  good-looking  euough.” 

This  last  sentence  capped  the  climax. 

“ I give  you  my  word  and  honor  as  a gen- 
tleman”— I was  losing  my  temper  now — 
“ that — ■” 

“Stop,  Sir,”  interrupted  Miss  Kitty. 
“Why,  you  are  a sea-faring  man.  Gentle- 
men do  not  hire  at  a dollar  a day.” 

“ I was,  though,  miss,  on  the  yacht  that 
landed  me  here  some  few  days  ago.” 

“ Maybe  steward,  cook,  or  barber,”  said 
Miss  Kitty,  disdainfully,  “ and  you  ape  the 
manners  of  your  masters.  Then  you  did 
not  belong  to  the  lumber  craft  T” 

“No;  and  I told  your  father  so.  Now 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  miss  ? 
Can’t  an  honest  fellow  come  aboard  this 
craft,  not  a -forcing  of  hisself,  but  axed — 
axed  to  come — without  your  trying  to  get 
the  windward  of  him,  and  picking  a quar- 
rel with  him,  aud  abusing  of  him  ?” 

“I  never  did  it,  Sir.  I can  not  stoop  to 
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quarrel  with  you.  Here  is  my  father  and 
mother  lauding  you  up  to  the  skies,  until  I 
am  sick  of  hearing  of  you,  and  you  not 
aboard  half  a day  yet.  Mother  has  some 
idea  that  it  is  her  duty  to  reclaim  drunk- 
ards, and  the  Ardens  in  particular,  and  you 
are  one  of  her  experiments.  Mostly  all  of 
her  efforts  have  been  very  unfortunate,  as  I 
dare  say  it  will  be  in  your  case.  You  can 
understand,  or  you  ought  to,  that  such 
scape-graces  as  mother,  with  no  doubt  the 
best  of  motives,  lights  upon,  have  not  been 
quite  acceptable  to  me,  ‘ axing  your  pardon, 
Sir.’  Why  don’t  you  tattoo  your  hands  to 
keep  up  the  character  f” 

It  was  impertinent  on  my  part  to  say, 
“ So  I will,  miss.  I. will  have  a lover’s  knot, 
a mermaid,  sailors’  rights,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a church  by  moonlight, 
my  true-love,  and  the  fight  between  the 
Constitution  and  the  Guerriere — a whole  ma- 
rine gallery,  if  you  please,  and  the  illustri- 
ous Martin  Hildebrandt,  the  only  ficsh  de- 
lineator of  Oak  Street,  New  York,  shall  put 
it  ou.  I will  no  longer,  to  please  you,  be  ‘ a 
fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood.’  ” 

Miss  Kitty  opened  her  eyes  at  this  ti- 
rade. 

“ Nonsense,  Sir.  Any  more  duff?” 

“ No,  thankee.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  on 
deck.” 

“I  should  think  so.  Do  you  want  a 
match  ?” 

“ No,  I am  obliged  to  you.”  That  unfor- 
tunate box  of  mine,  I had  made  up  my  mind 
should  go  overboard. 

“You  might  break  off  some  of  these 
matches,  if  they  are  too  long,  and  put  them 
in  your  box.” 

“ My  old  pewter  box  is  full.” 

“It  is  not  pewter;  it.  is  silver.  Pewter 
is  never  gilt  inside.  I repeat  to  you,  I do 
not  believe  a word  you  say.  By -the- way, 
my  mother  and  father  are  to  take  me  to  a 
place  of  amusement  to-night.  They  may 
propose  that  you  shall  accompany  us.” 

“ I should  like  to  go,  above  all  things.” 

“ I do  not  want  your  company,”  was  the 
curt  reply. 

The  conversation  was  certainly  taking  an 
acrimonious  tone,  when  the  skipper’s  wife 
came  below.  “ On  deck  with  you,  Enoch. 
The  captain  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
wants  straightening  out.  Well,  Kitty,  you 
look  kind  of  ruffled.  Hoped  you  would  be 
friends.  Enoch,  she  is  out  of  temper  be- 
cause you  have  not  praised  her  duff.” 

“It  w*as  splendid,”  I said,  though  I re- 
membered that  in  our  quarrel  I had  not 
tasted  it.  Miss  Kitty  now  sought  refuge 
behind  her  curtain. 

“ Enoch,  the  captain  is  well  pleased  with 
yon.  You  are  the  straightest  Arden  I ’most 
ever  saw.  But  give  up  ardent  spirits,  and  it 
will  be  the  making  of  you.” 

“ I never  was  drunk  in  my  life,  ma’am.” 
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“ Then  you  are  for  temperance.  Will  you 
sign  the  pledge  f” 

“ I will  think  over  it.  The  vices  of  my 
family  have,  it  is  true,  been  a warning  to  me.” 

“A  warning!  I should  think  so.  Will- 
iam Arden  told  me  once  he  would  take 
warning,  just  as  you  have  done,  and  that 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  died 
crazy  mad  of  liquor  two  years  afterward. 
There  was  always  a mixture  of  good  and 
bad  in  those  Ardens.  We  have  only  seen 
the  good  in  you  so  far ; the  bad  may  come 
out  later.” 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that,  if  I was  not 
in  Miss  Kitty’s  good  graces,  I had  propitiated 
Mrs.  Bascom.  Somehow  or  other,  Miss  Kit- 
ty’s handsome  face  and  impetuous  ways  had 
made  an  impression  on  me.  I commenced 
to  think  that  I was  making  a dunce  of  my- 
self under  the  guise  of  an  Arden,  and  that  I 
might  come  to  grief  in  the  comedy. 

On  deck,  matters,  if  not  exactly  in  confu- 
sion, certainly  required  unraveling.  “See 
here,  Enoch,  in  this  melon  busiuess  you  be 
brains,  aud  I will  be  hands.  I am  more  lusty 
than  you,  and  can  pass  them  up  faster.  Oh ! 
I forgot  to  tell  you ; under  the  last  tier  of 
melons  there  are  ten  barrels  of  apples — 
prime  pie  apples ! If  you  can  get  a decent 
price  for  them,  sell  them.  It  is  my  wife  and 
Kitty’s  venture.  These  women  have  been 
planning  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the 
money.  It’s  dresses  and  finery,  and  books 
for  Kitty,  and  I don’t  doubt  but  that  some 
poor  folks  around  our  neighborhood  will  be 
all  the  better  for  some  of  the  money  those 
apples  fetch.  Let  us  put  them  on  deck. 
Jump  below,  reeve  a tackle,  and  we  will 
have  them  on  deck.” 

Melons  had  glutted  the  market  for  the 
nonce.  Would  there  be  a demand  for  ap- 
ples f Had  I been  Rothschild,  with  the 
Prince  of  Hesse’s  capital,  I could  not  have 
been  more  anxious  about  the  trust.  An  of- 
fer of  four  dollars  a barrel  I refused  with 
scorn,  and  repelled  a bid  of  four  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents.  “ Captain,”  I said  to  my 
skipper,  “ keep  this  man  who  wants  the  ap- 
ples, hanging  round  for  a minute,  while  I go 
on  the  dock.” 

“You  ain’t  after  a drink,  are  youf”  in- 
quired the  captain,  anxiously.  “ Those  Ar- 
dens never  could  work  long  without  it.” 

“ Nonsense,  captain.  Don’t  you  know  that 
this  is  a temperance  town,  and  liquor-selling 
is  not  allowed  f” 

“ So  it  is  called,  only  there  ain’t  a window 
where  bottles  of  some  kind  are  not  put  on 
show.  Seems  to  me  people’s  hankering  after 
bottles  must  be  kept  up.  Stationers  show 
off  bottles  full  of  ink,  and  eating-houses 
bottles  full  of  salad  oil  and  best  malt  vine- 
gar ; but  I haven’t  a doubt  but  that  other 
things,  which  ruin  men’s  souls,  are  for  sale. 
You  know — you  know,”  and  the  captain 
shook  his  head  deprecatingly. 


Not  heeding  his  admonition,  I ran  to  the 
nearest  provision  store,  at  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  and  fouud  there  was  not  a pie  apple 
or  any  other  kind  of  apple  in  the  town.  On 
my  return  I ventured  to  place  six  dollars  a 
barrel  as  my  lowest  price,  and  sold  them  all 
out  at  once.  The  captain  was  delighted. 
“ It’s  just  forty  dollars  they  are  ahead  on 
that.  Enoch,  I do  believe  you  don’t  drink — 
at  least  not  every  day,  though  you  might  by 
spells.  Do  try  and  keep  steady.  Take  the 
pledge,  stick  to  it  like  a man,  and  it  may  be 
the  making  of  you  yet,”  and  with  this  the 
skipper  went  below.  Very  positively  Cap- 
tain Bascom  and  his  wife  had  made  up  their 
minds,  then,  that  I was  an  inebriate,  being 
an  Arden ; but  whether  Miss  Kitty  thought 
so  was  another  question. 

When  sundown  came,  having  fairly  earn- 
ed my  ten  shillings — four-fifths  of  the  whole 
cargo  having  been  sold — I was  tired  to  death. 
I was  throwing  my  final  bucket  of  water  on 
the  deck,  chasing  away  the  last  melon  seed, 
and  making  things  look  clean  and  tidy, 
when  the  captain  came  forward,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  hatchway,  beckoned  to  me. 

“ Enoch” — here  he  drew  out  his  pipe  and 
lit  it,  and  said,  thoughtfully — “ Euoch,  yon 
have  done  a square  day’s  work.  The  Kitty 
B.  never  looked  neater  than  she  does  to- 
night. I don’t  believe  you  have  had  a 
drink  to-day.  See  here,  my  man,  cau  you 
sail  a craft  like  this  f My  wife  has  an  idea. 
It  is  kind  of  risky.  If  I do  not  know  you 
to  be  a sailor,  I have  proof  that  you  are  hon- 
est, for  there  never  was  an  Arden  that  wasn’t. 
See  here;  though  we  are  mortal  afraid  of 
those  Ardens,  still  we  hang  to  them  some- 
how. The  best  friend  I ever  had  was  an 
Arden.  Once  I was  a poor,  God-forsaken 
boy,  and  one  of  the  wildest  of  all  those  Ar- 
dens— an  angel  when  he  was  sober,  and  a 
fearful  man  when  he  was  drunk — took  hold 
of  me,  and  cared  for  me,  and  saved  me  from 
misery.  That  is  why  I hanker  after  Aniens ; 
and  both  of  us — my  wife  aud  I — when  we 
come  across  one  of  them,  try  to  save  him 
from  himself.  This  feeling,  on  my  wife’s 
part,  has  kiud  of  extended.  Folks  at  home 
laugh  at  us,  aud  call  the  Kitty  B.  a sailing 
reformatory,  from  the  fact  that  we  both  of 
us  preach  temperauce  whenever  we  get  a 
chance,  especially  with  our  own  people.” 

What  was  the  captain  driving  at,  I 
thought  to  myself.  “ Captain,”  I said,  “ to- 
day’s business  is  ’most  closed  out.  There  is 
a matter  of  some  forty  dollars  more  coming 
to  you  from  sales  this  afternoon,  aud  the 
money  for  the  ladies’  apples.” 

“ Oh,  bother  their  money ! just  hand  me 
my  own.  I didn’t  do  their  trading,  uor  said 
a word  about  it.  You  cau  surprise  them. 
Now  listen,  Enoch.  Mrs.  Bascom  has  a no- 
tion of  her  own.  Can  you  navigate  this, 
craft  T” 

“ Yes,  I suppose  I could.”  Hadn’t  I more 
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than  once  taken  a yacht  clean  through  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Mount  Desert  ? 

“Good.  This  venture  has  paid  so  well 
that  we  want  to  try  it  over — not  here,  but 
at  a port  further  north.  My  wife’s  idea  is 
that  I ought  to  take  the  railroad  to-night, 
make  a land  trip  for  the  capes  of  Virginia, 
and  for  yon  to  sail  the  Kitty  B.  and  to  meet 
me  there.  I am  to  buy  the  melons,  and 
get  the  cargo  ready.  We  can  manage  it  all 
within  ten  days,  and  he  back  with  the  first 
cantelopes  and  peaches.  It  is  bound  to  pay. 
Now,  Enoch,  it  will  be  for  you  high  wages — 
twenty-five  dollars  a month,  and  a share  in 
the  lay.” 

The  proposition  staggered  me. 

“ Rube  and  Wash  are  good  hands.  Rube 
will  be  back  to-morrow,  and  you  can  get 
along  without  me.  Only  one  thing — you 
must  swear  not  to  put  a drop  of  liquor  on 
board,  and  sign  the  pledge  before  you  start.” 

“Captain,”  I replied,  “I  thank  yon  for 
the  confidence  you  place  in  me.  Please  do 
not  bother  about  my  drinking.  It  is  not 
signing  the  pledge  which  bothers  me.  There 
would  be  no  trouble  about  my  finding  the 
Capes,  but  I can’t  take  hold  of  a serious 
matter  like  this  all  of  a sudden.  Give  me 
time  to  sleep  over  it.  You  can’t  get  off  any- 
how before  to-morrow  noon.  I will  give 
yon  an  answer  in  the  morning.” 

It  was  all  I could  do  to  put  a stopper  on 
my  tongue,  and  to  avoid  accepting  the  offer 
at  once.  A sail  in  the  craft  of  a week  or  so, 
as  her  captain,  would  have  been  delightful, 
a thousand  times  more  pleasant  than  on  the 
yacht.  Then,  I must  confess,  I had  visions 
of  pleasant  times  with  Miss  Kitty  as  we 
glided  over  the  summer  seas,  and  I even  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  Miss  Kitty  and  the 
captain  wonld  for  the  nonce  become  better 
friends.  There  might  be,  I thought,  just  a 
little  bit  of  romance  in  it,  if  nothing  more. 

“Well,”  said  Captain  Bascom,  “it  is  a 
matter  worth  your  thinking  over.  I kind 
of  like  you,  Enoch.  My  wife  has  told  yon 
about  our  boy.  If  he  had  been  alive,  he 
wonld  have  been  about  your  age.  Dissipa- 
tion killed  him.  That  is  why  I get  so  skeer- 
ed  when  I see  a likely  young  fellow,  who 
has  parts,  not  signing  the  pledge,  more  es- 
pecially when  he  has  the  Arden  blood  in 
him.  Well,  let  us  go  below.  Work  is  done 
for  the  day.  The  women  are  in  for  a show, 
or  a fandango  of  some  kind  to-night.” 

In  the  cabin  the  evening  meal  was  laid 
out.  Miss  Kitty  was  daintily  attired,  and 
looked  prettier  than  ever.  I was  greeted, 
if  not  with  effusion,  at  least  with  respect. 
Revolving  the  trip  to  the  Capes  in  my 
mind,  I was  silent.  Presently  the  supper 
was  finished. 

“It  is  a minstrel  show  to-night,”  said 
•Mrs.  Bascom,  “and  don’t  look  so  sleepy, 
Captain  Bascom.” 

“If  yon  had  worked  as  hard  as  Enoch 


and  I have  done,  you  would  feel  tired  out 
too.  Enoch,  I do  wish  you  would  take 
these  women-folks  to  the  show  for  me.” 

Miss  Kitty  looked  at  me. 

“ Who  is  to  keep  ship,  then,  captain  ?”  I 
asked. 

“ Why,  that  boy  Wash  can  stay  on  deck  o 
while,”  said  Mrs.  Bascom.  “ The  captain  is 
tired,  and  I know  he  wonld  consider  it  as 
a favor  if  you  would  take  ns,”  added  Mrs. 
Bascom.  Miss  Kitty  frowned. 

“ But  I have  not  any  good  clothes  to  go 
in,”  I said. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  your  boarding- 
house and  get  your  traps?”  suggested  the 
skipper.  “ There  is  plenty  of  time.” 

“So  I might,”  I said,  hesitatingly,  for- 
getting Miss  Kitty’s  request  that  I should 
hold  myself  aloof  from  any  theatrical  per- 
formances, at  least  in  her  immediate  com- 
pany. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  any 
boarding-house,  nor  any  clothes,”  said  Miss 
Kitty,  in  a hissing  whisper,  to  me. 

“ If  I had  none,  miss,”  I answered,  “ my 
poverty  should  not  be  thrown  up  at  me, 
though  I might  go  on  shore  and  lay  out 
some  sixty  odd  dollars  in  a claw-hammer 
coat.  Here  is  a quantity  of  money  which 
don’t  belong  to  me.  It  is  yours,  Miss  Kitty, 
and  your  mother’s.  Price  of  apples and  I 
placed  the  roll  of  bills  on  the  table.  Miss 
Kitty  eyed  the  money  for  a moment,  and 
then  pushed  it  over  to  her  mother,  with 
somewhat  an  air  of  contempt.  Then  in  a 
low  voice,  not  the  less  intense  because  it 
was  in  a whisper,  she  said  to  me : “ Yon  are 
not  the  Least  considerate.  Can’t  you  un- 
derstand that  a young  woman  is  placed  in 
a most  unfavorable  position  when  she  is 
beholden  to  a stranger,  even  if  he  is  a deck 
hand  on  a melon  schooner?” 

“ Whatever  is  the  matter  ?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Bascom,  noticing  my  confusion.  “It  is  a 
pity  that,  after  such  a good  day’s  business, 
any  of  us  should  feel  uncomfortable.  We 
won’t  go  to  the  show,  after  all.  Finish 
your  supper,  Enoch.  Kitty,  yon  go  on  deck. 
I have  some  private  business  with  Enoch.” 
Miss  Kitty  obediently  rose,  took  a book  from 
the  rack,  and  left  us.  I commenced  to  feel 
uneasy ; a tete-a-tite  with  Mrs.  Bascom  I had 
no  desire  to  risk. 

“Don’t  mind  Kitty’s  ways,  Enoch.  A 
girl  with  the  Arden  blood  will  get  curious 
sometimes.  I have  been  abusing  that  stock 
all  my  life;  still  there  are  some  good  points 
in  them.  Somehow  or  other,  Kitty  is  sus- 
picions about  you.  But  business  is  business. 

I know  the  captain  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  my  plan,  as  to  taking  the  schooner 
round  to  the  Capes.  When  Kitty  heard 
of  that,  and  how  yon  were  going  to  he  pnt 
in  charge,  she  insisted  that  she  should  be 
put  on  shore,  and  wanted  us  to  send  her 
home.  Kitty  has  been  reading  a lot  of 
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poetry  and  romances,  and  kind  of  mistrusts 
yon,  Enoch.  I wish  you  had  been  longer 
with  ns,  Enoch.  Anyhow,  if  we  do  make 
the  trip  8onth,  Kitty  had  better  go  home, 
for  maybe  the  girl  is  right.  Now  it  is 
business  I want  to  talk.  To-morrow  at  four 
o’clock  the  tide  sets  over  the  bar,  and  we 
will  go  to  sea,  and  I go  with  you.  I sha’n’t 
be  happy  without  the  captain  and  Kitty. 
Kitty  is  a good  girl  at  heart,  and  a loving 
one ; maybe  a little  fiery,  like  the  Ardens. 
Now,  Enoch,  it  is  against  my  rules  to  do 
any  thing  in  a blind  kind  of  reckless  way. 
Now  the  captain  says  you  lay  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  Ardens  of  Bootle  Bay.  I know 
every  mother’s  son  of  them,  though  many 
of  those  that  were  children  may  have  grown 
to  be  young  men  and  women  now.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  old  Great-grandmother  Mi- 
randa Arden — she  was  a Coffin  originally 
— whose  stock  was  from  Nantucket  t Dur- 
ing Revolutionary  times  she  married  an 
Arden,  a privateersman,  and  she  used  to 
wear  a necklace  of  amber,  and  she  drove 
about  Boston  in  a coach  and  four ; and  all 
becanse  of  a cargo  of  rum  old  man  Arden 
had  captured  off  Barbadoes,  the  first  seeds 
of  ruin  in  the  family  sprung  up,  for  the 
money  didn’t  last.  Most  of  her  children 
went  to  the  bad.  There  was  Zebulon,  Elea- 
£er,  and  Enoch.” 

What  a miserable  entanglement  of  lies  I 
was  getting  into!  Ought  I not  to  tell  the 
honest  old  lady  the  whole  truth  about  my- 
self? All  ideas  of  sailiug  the  craft  were 
abandoned  by  me.  If  I had  been  at  fault, 
was  it  not  time  that  I should  make  a clean 
breast  of  it  ? I was  silent.  Captain  Bascom 
was  apparently  sound  asleep.  Suddenly  he 
awoke.  “ Enoch,”  he  said,  “ hear  her  ? She 
is  grinding  her  sides  out  against  the  dock, 
rubbing  her  paint  off.  Run  up  and  rig  a 
fender,  slack  the  hawsers,  and  give  her 
plenty  of  swing.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  Sir,”  I cried  out,  and  hurried 
quickly  out.  As  I bounded  up  the  cabin 
stairs  I made  up  my  mind  to  do  a cowardly 
thing,  and  that  was  to  seek  safety  in  flight 
—desert  the  ship.  I ran  forward,  rigged  up 
a fender,  unloosed  the  hawsers,  and  was 
about  springing  on  shore,  when  I saw  Miss 
Kitty.  It  was  dusk  now,  and  she  could  not 
be  reading. 

“ I must  bid  you  good-evening,  Miss  Bas- 
com,” I said ; “ and  pray  bid  good-by  for  me 
to  your  father  and  mother.  I am  going.” 

“ Are  you  discharged  ?” 

“No,  miss.  I am  going  away  of  my  own 
accord;  something  like  a thief  in  the  night.” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  replied  the  young  lady,  “ if 
you  are  going,  it  certainly  is  for  the  best. 
In  fact,  you  are  condoniug — ■” 

“Condoning!”  I exclaimed,  somewhat  as- 
tonished at  the  use  of  the  word. 

“Condoning!  why  not?  Is  it  not  En- 
glish? Does  it  not  match  with  conserva- 


tory ? A young  woman  on  a melon  schooner 
may  sometimes  spend  her  winter  at  school ; 
if  not  as  a pupil,  at  least  as  a teacher.  Your 
servant,  Sir,”  here  she  conrtesied,  “I  can 
hand  you  cabbage  and  duff,  and  can  cook 

them,  but  can  not  play  a character  w ith  you 
in  private  theatricals.  Your  going  away, 

then,  condones  somewhat  for  quite  an  un- 
warrantable i utrusion.  You  had  no  business 
to  come  on  board  of  my  father’s  vessel  under 
a borrowed  name.  For  I vow  that  Arden  is 
not  your  name.” 

“ >Iy  name  is — •”  I said. 

She  interrupted  me.  “ Yonr  real  name  is 
perfectly  indifferent  to  me.  I do  not  want  to 
know  it.  Selling  melons  is  an  honest  busi- 
ness ; pretending  to  be  what  one  is  not,  is 
unbecoming  of  a gentleman.  If  you  could 
assume  a manner,  so  could  I;  only  I am  sor- 
ry to  say,  under  the  aggravation  of  your  pres- 
ence, my  temper  may  have  gotten  the  better 
of  me.  If  I have  made  you  uncomfortable, 

1 1 ax  your  parding.’  If  you  had  deigned 
to  look  at  the  few  books  on  my  little  stand, 
you  might  have  found  a Goldsmith  and  a 
certain  comedy  of  his,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer . 
I do  not  stoop  to  conquer.  There  was  even 
a Tennyson  there.  I might  even  presume 
to  quote  a verse  or  two  for  yonr  special  ben- 
efit, for  all  last  winter  the  children  in  my 
class  recited  ‘ Enoch  Arden.’  ” 

“ Will  you  pardon  me,  Miss  Bascom  ?”  I 
pleaded. 

“ I will,  providing  you  carry  out  your  de- 
termination.” 

“ Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?” 

“ I owe  yon  some  small  return  for  having 
saved  my  dress.  Will  you  take  another 
melon  ?”  Miss  Kitty  said,  scornfully.  “ Mr. 
Arden,  since  that  is  what  you  call  yourself, 
do  you  remember  a certain  line  in  that 
poem  of  your  namesake’s  which  readB  as 
follows : 

1 Clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage  V 

The  latter  portion  of  the  verse  is  peculiarly 
applicable.  Pray  take  it  to  yourself;”  and 
here  Miss  Kitty’s  foot  drummed  on  the  deck. 

Here  wras  a dismissal  which,  notwith- 
standing its  poetical  character,  I must  con- 
fess was  peculiarly  humiliating. 

“ Miss  Kitty,”  I said,  “ yon  harbor  revenge 
like  a Malay.  On  my  word,  when  I w'as 
pressed  into  the  melon  service  I had  not 
the  faintest  idea  that  there  was  on  this  lit- 
tle vessel  a personage  at  all  resembling 
yourself.  Until  I made  my  appearance  in 
the  cabin  this  morning,  I had  never  seen 
yon.  You  might  have  been  forty,  as  ugly 
as  sin.  If  I have  offended  you,  it  was  most 
unwittingly  done.” 

The  yonng  lady  hesitated  for  a moment, 
then  she  said:  “Appearances  were  very 
much  against  you.  Yon  may  be,  though, 
now  telling  the  truth.  I will  give  you  my 
hand.  Perhaps  I have  been  a trifle  rude.” 
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“ Miss  Kitty,  pray  don't  quote  any  thing 
more  at  me,  for  you  might  say, 

1 Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to  us.’ 

You  don't  remember  the  line  ? Well,  I am 
glad  of  it.” 

“ Well,  here  is  my  hand,”  she  said,  and 
she  gave  me  just  the  end  of  her  finger. 

“You  have  been  very  severe  with  me, 
Miss  Bascom,  and  have  made  me  quite 
ashamed  of  myself.  You  do  owe  me  some- 
thing for  having  saved  your  skirt.  Will 
you  give  me  the  book  you  hold  f” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  when  she  said, 
“ Yes,  take  the  volume.  ‘ Enoch  Arden'  is  in 
it.  I do  not  think  you  ever  read  it  care- 
fully. It  may,  by  diligent  study,  become  as 
a lesson  for  you — ” 

“And  a reproach!”  The  girl  was  silent, 
as  I took  the  book  from  off  the  taffrail  where 
she  had  placed  it.  Just  then  a voice  from 
below  cried  “ Enoch ! Enoch !”  and  never 
lookiug  behind  me,  I sprang  on  the  dock, 
hurried  to  my  hotel,  and  so  ended  my  day's 
work  on  the  schooner. 

Now  all  this  came  to  pass  last  summer. 
But  to-day  I have  the  fondest  hope  that  not 
only  my  wages  (ten  shillings)  will  be  paid 


me,  but  that  the  captain’s  daughter  has 
forgiven  me.  Maine  is  not  an  ultima  thule , 
and  as  it  happened  this  winter,  about  Christ- 
mas time,  that  our  managing  editor  wanted 
a special  man  to  go  to  Maine  on  some  news- 
paper business,  I was  lucky  euongh  to  be 
sent  there.  I arranged  matters  so  as  to  vis- 
it a quiet  little  haven  in  the  State,  where  a 
fruit  schooner  lay  docked  up  for  the  winter. 
Now  when  summer  comes,  I shall  be  waiting 
for  the  first  Southern  melons.  I know  ex- 
actly the  town  the  Kitty  B.  is  to  sail  for, 
the  time  she  will  arrive,  and  even  the  dock 
she  will  be  tied  up  to.  1 am  quite  prepared 
to  assume  the  functions  of  a melon  super- 
cargo. Mrs.  Bascom  has  written  to  me. 
She  says : “ I do  not  hold  to  your  bothering 
over  melons.  But  sign  the  pledge  you  must. 
That  is  my  last  word  about  it.  Though 
you  may  not  be  an  Arden,  you  have  all  their 
willful  traits.”  A dear  little  woman  writes 
me,  too ; yes,  writes  me  once  a week.  In 
her  first  letter  she  said : “ If  I had  only  re- 
membered that  my  name  and  address  were 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Tennyson,  I 
would  have  torn  it  out;  but  you  carried  off 
my  book  so  quickly,  I never  had  the  chance. 
All  the  hyacinths  you  sent  me  are  in  bloom.” 


A GROUP  OF  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 


H. 

IN  1823  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  afterward 
the  wTell-known  librarian  of  the  Astor 
Library,  and  George  Bancroft,  the  future 
historian,  opened  a school  at  Round  Hill,  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  which  had  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  a few  years,  and  is 
still  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  men  who, 
half  a century  ago,  played  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees there,  and  looked  up  with  respect 
and  affection  to  the  scholarly  masters  who 
governed  them.  The  original  idea  of  the 
school  ocenrred  to  the  two  scholars  after  an 
acquaintance  with  the  training  which  stu- 
dents in  Germany  received,  especially  with 
that  combination  of  study  and  exercise 
which  was  then  attracting  much  attention, 
and  had  its  exemplification  in  Fellenberg's 
school,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  They 
resolved  to  establish  a school  in  America 
which  should  give  a more  thorough  train- 
ing in  scholarship  than  was  generally  rec- 
ognized, and  should  also  illustrate  the  old 
maxim  of  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano . Their 
first  exploration  was  in  Worcester  County; 
but  failing  there,  they  settled  upon  Round 
Hill,  in  Northampton,  as  offering  the  best 
facilities  for  the  experiment.  The  situation 
itself  was  charming;  the  estate  contained 
some  buildings  which  could  in  a very  short 
period  of  time  be  made  available ; the  neigh- 
borhood was  occupied  by  a thrifty  popula- 
tion ; it  was  centrally  placed ; and,  finally, 
in  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  they 


had  a miniature  mountain  chain  for  testing 
the  boys'  climbing  powers. 

Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Bancroft  were  at 
the  time  professors  at  Harvard  College,  and 
they  associated  with  themselves  the  best 
teachers,  native  and  foreigu,  that  they  could 
secure — Beck,  Hillard,  Hentz,  Pierce,  among 
them.  In  their  prospectus  they  laid  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  entire  control  of 
the  scholars  falling  upon  the  masters,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  their  manners, 
habits,  and  morals  no  less  than  for  their 
scholarship.  They  wished  for  boys  to  be- 
gin with  not  younger  than  nine  nor  older 
than  twelve ; and  in  the  school  course  they 
made  special  provision  for  teaching  the  mod- 
ern languages.  . The  school,  indeed,  wras  not 
distinctly  a preparatory  school  for  college. 
In  the  then  condition  of  college  education, 
a boy  who  had  completed  the  Round  Hill 
course  was  considerably  in  advance  of  a 
Freshman  at  Harvard,  and,  in  some  respects, 
was  educated  as  no  student  graduating  at 
Harvard  was  educated.  The  plan  supposed 
a university  to  follow  when  there  was  no 
university.  It  was  professedly  modeled 
after  the  French  college  and  the  German 
gymnasium. 

The  school  was  a social  success  from  the 
beginning.  The  reputation  and  social  posi- 
tion of  the  leaders  and  the  aim  of  the  school 
at  once  attracted  to  it  sons  of  the  richest 
and  most  cultivated  families  in  America, 
the  South  being  even  more  fully  represent* 
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t-«l  than  the  North. 
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to  fall  back  upon.  Tbe  original  founders 
put  what  little  money  they  had  into  the 
enterprise,  and  depended  upon  the  Teceipts 
from  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 
It  was  generously  conceived  and  enthusi- 
astically carried  forward ; but  gradually  the 
enterprise  became  embarrassed.  Mr.  Cogs- 
well assumed  the  entire  charge  for  a time, 
and  at  one  period  formed  a stock  company 
for  carrying  on  the  school ; but  ten  years  of 
gradually  failing  fortune  brought  the  brill- 
iant scheme  to  an  end.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  analyze  the  causes  of  failure  closely. 
The  lack  of  a thorough  financial  foundation 
was  undoubtedly  one ; its  isolation  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  was  an- 
other; and  as  the  success  of  the  school 
was  mainly  in  the  personal  power  of  Mr. 
Cogswell,  its  final  failure  was  partly  due  to 
the  restlessness  which  was  forever  overtak- 
ing him,  so  that  his  long  life,  with  its  solid 
achievements,  was  kaleidoscopic  in  the  rapid 
shifting  of  his  plans.  The  school,  neverthe- 
less, showed  what  genius  could  do  when  pro- 
vided with  a large  number  of  boys  to  make 
happy  and  studious  at  once ; it  showed,  also, 
how  slow  is  the  growth  of  a great  and  en- 
during school. 

It  was  when  the  Round  Hill  School  was 
dying  out  that  Mr.  Samuel  Williston,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  was  slowly  planning  a 
school,  less  brilliant  in  its  surroundings,  but 
likely  to  exteud  its  influence  over  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  generations.  The  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  had  already  been  thought 
a fit  place  for  a college,  and  Amherst  was 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  forming  of  a new  college  in  a compara- 
tively old  community.  Mr.  Williston  gave 
it  aid  when  his  money  almost  saved  it  from 
extinction  ; but  his  favorite  scheme  was,  no 
doubt,  the  establishment  of  Williston  Semi- 
nary, at  East  Hampton,  four  or  five  miles 
from  Round  Hill,  in  the  same  lovely  dis- 
trict. 

The  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1841, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  school  opened  with 
ninety  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Dormitories 
partly  accommodated  the  boarders,  but  the 
neighborhood  itself  supplied  many  of  the 
students,  for  the  seminary  was  for  some 
time  practically  a high  school  for  East  Hamp- 
ton and  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Wil- 
lis ton  was  a manufacturer,  whose  enter- 
prises laid  the  foundation  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  town,  which  was  his  native  place. 
His  father  was  the  clergyman  of  the  town, 
and  his  own  purpose  was  to  enter  the  min- 
istry ; but  after  a course  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my, the  failure  of  his  eyes  compelled  him  to 
abandon  a professional  life.  His  success 
was  always  held  subordinate  to  higher  aims, 
and  the  seminary  grew  out  of  his  devotion 
of  a large  sum  of  money  in  1832  to  benevo- 
lent purposes.  During  his  lifetime  his  bene- 
factions amonnted  to  a million  of  dollars, 


and  in  his  will  he  made  provision  for  the 
distribution  of  three-fourths  of  a million 
more.  The  endowment  of  the  seminary 
was  all  his  own.  When  it  was  opened,  the 
value  of  the  property  was  set  at  $27,000 ; in 
1844  it  stood  at  $50,000 ; in  1864,  at  $140,000 ; 
and  in  1873,  at  $270,000.  He  died  in  1874, 
and  by  his  will  he  provided  that,  on  the  set- 
tlement of  his  estate,  the  seminary  should 
receive  $200,000,  at  a later  period  $100,000, 
and  eventually  the  further  sum  of  $300,000. 
The  growth  of  these  accumulations  will 
place  Williston  Seminary  far  in  advance 
of  all  secondary  schools  in.  the  country  as 
regards  material  possessions.  Its  great 
wealth  and  practically  unbounded  facilities 
render  its  future  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
in  higher  education,  and  it  is  fair  to  ask 
what  promise  its  past  and  present  hold  that 
the  school  will  be  true  to  the  best  scholar- 
ship. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  school 
is  in  the  attempt  which  it  makes  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  the  New  England  high 
school  in  education.  It  has  all  along  been, 
as  we  have  said,  the  high  school  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  a large  proportion  of  its  classical 
students  have  gone  to  Amherst.  This  local 
character  has  disappeared,  so  that  among 
the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  names  on 
the  current  register,  ten  only  are  from 
East  Hampton,  and  the  students  are  drawn 
not  so  much  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
as  from  other  sections.  Again,  it  was  at 
the  outset,  like  other  high  schools,  open 
both  to  boys  and  girls,  but  is  now  exclu- 
sively for  boys.  Yet  as  regards  the  aim  of 
the  high  school,  Williston  retains  the  idea 
more  completely  than  do  the  other  acad- 
emies with  which  it  ranks.  The  found- 
er was  explicit  in  his  wishes  that  a high 
English  education  should  be  given  side  by 
side  with  the  classical,  and  the  school  is 
aiming  to  do  what  the  more  distinctly  clas- 
sical academies  have  not  attempted,  or  have 
failed  in  accomplishing.  With  its  ample 
resources  it  may  succeed  in  building  up  co- 
ordinate schools  under  one  organization, 
but  the  increasing  requisitions  made  by 
colleges  on  the  upper  schools,  and  the  in- 
stinctive superiority  claimed  by  classical 
schools,  will  be  likely  to  sunder  the  two  de- 
partments rather  than  merge  them  into  an 
orgauic  whole.  It  will  be  the  more  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  development  of  Williston 
Seminary  from  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
of  secondary  schools  in  New  Englaud  has 
been  and  continues  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  clas- 
sical academies  has  accompanied  a diminu- 
tion of  classical  scholars  in  the  town  high 
schools,  except  in  the  great  cities,  and  the 
economical  questions  raised  respecting  edu- 
cation are  likely  to  lead  to  a further  separa- 
tion of  the  policy  of  these  two  classes  of 
schools. 
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Willi8ton  has  recently  been  reorganized 
under  conditions  exceedingly  favorable  to 
its  success.  It  has  called  to  its  most  im< 
portant  posts  scholars  whose  reputation  had 
already  been  made,  in  a measure,  and  who 
were  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  given  to 
them.  Dr.  James  Morris  Whiton,  the  new 
master,  had  shown  his  organizing  ability  in 
the  work  which  he  did  for  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,  and  the 
younger  men  associated  with  him  have 
every  incentive  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  work  of  the  school.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  schools  most  favorably  situated  as  re- 
gards location  and  centrality.  The  regular 
expenses  of  the  school  are  low,  and  will  di- 
minish rather  than  increase  as  the  funds  giv- 
en come  into  the  command  of  the  trustees. 

The  disposition  of  the  new  management 
may  be  seen  in  certain  regulations  aud  ar- 
rangements looking  toward  a more  domicil- 
iary government.  There  are  three  halls  or 
dormitories  in  connection  with  the  school. 
Each  teacher  is  appointed  ordinariiw  of  a 
certain  class.  He  is  expected  to  devote  a 
certain  part  of  his  time  to  cultivating  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  confidence  with  the 
boys  thus  intrusted  to  him ; he  has  certain 
hours  when  he  is  accessible  to  his  boys,  and 
visits  them  individually  several  times  each 
term.  Then  the  rooms  are  cared  for  by 
matrons,  and  in  every  reasonable  way  the 
family  spirit  is  carried  forward  into  the 
school,  and  the  tendency  to  barbarism  where 
a great  herd  of  boys  is  collected,  checked  by  ! 
silent  and  unobtrusive  means.  The  Sunday 
services  are  conducted  by  the  principal,  and 
a special  service,  designed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  boys,  in  which  their  own  part 
is  considerable.  Williston,  under  its  new 
organization,  has  had  before  its  eyes  the  suc- 
cess and  defects  of  the  other  great  schools 
with  which  it  is  compared.  With  even 
greater  freedom  and  independence  than  Ex- 
eter as  regards  its  funds,  with  something  of 
the  new  spirit  of  Adams,  with  the  a<i van- 
tage of  a positive  religious  character  like 
that  of  Andover,  it  seeks  also  to  profit  by 
the  peculiar  experience  of  one  other  great 
school  to  w hich  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

All  of  the  schools  which  we  have  thus  far 
considered  have  been,  in  a measure,  modifi- 
cations of  the  New  England  high  school  or 
academy,  except  the  extinct  Round  Hill 
school;  all  have  drawn  their  strength  in 
part  from  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  have  been  partially  identified 
with  the  town.  No  one,  unless  Round  Hill 
is  excepted,  can  be  said  to  have  the  idea  of 
a family  boarding-school,  that  rather  de- 
spised object,  for  its  foundation,  w hile  the 
personal  oversight  and  control  of  the  mas- 
ters vary  in  the  different  schools.  We  have 
seen  that  this  wras  least  in  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  great  schools — at  Exeter.  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  closely 


the  organization  and  design  of  another  New 
Hampshire  school,  which  stands  in  certain 
respects  at  the  other  pole — St.  Paul’s  School 
at  Concord. 

Concord  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  aud 
has  its  own  bustling  life ; but  a walk  of  two 
miles  takes  one  quite  away  from  the  town 
to  a little  valley  where  a settlement  *of  red- 
roofed  and  stone  buildings  and  scattered 
farm-houses  marks  the  position  of  one  of 
the  most  individual  schools  on  our  list. 
The  country  road  divides  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley,  and  wooded  hills,  rising  some- 
times gently,  sometimes  with  rougher  as- 
cent, make  a barrier  to  the  north,  while  a 
little  stream  winding  southward  gives  open- 
ings toward  distant  slopes.  A pretty  coun- 
try, rural,  but  indefinably  suggestive  of  a 
civilization  not  very  remote,  lies  all  about, 
and  the  meadows  that  stretch  beyond  give 
a pastoral  beauty  to  the  landscape ; here,  in 
irregular  grouping,  are  the  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  school,  which  have  grown  in 
number  from  one  building,  when  the  school 
was  opened  in  1856,  to  eight  at  the  present 
day,  besides  the  farm-houses  and  outbuild- 
ings which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  plan  of  the  institution.  The  place  was 
originally  the  property  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  of  Boston,  who  had  here  his  country- 
seat,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  owner  to  the 
school  as  a foundation.  The  estate  com- 
prised about  sixty  acres,  and  Dr.  Shattuck 
gave,  in  addition,  large  sums  of  money.  He 
is  rightly  called  the  founder  of  the  school, 
and  his  portrait  hangs  in  the  school-room. 
He  gives  the  school  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience, aud  has  an  unfailing  interest  in  it; 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  even  in  the 
corporation,  aud  we  will  honor  his  reticence 
by  a like  reserve. 

The  house  which  originally  stood  upon 
the  place  had  at  one  time  been  an  inn.  It 
was  partly  remodeled,  and  for  a time  made 
to  do  duty  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
school,  which  began  with  six  boys.  Little 
by  little  it  was  enlarged  as  the  school  grew ; 
but  it  could  not  grow  fast  enough,  and  oth- 
er buildings  were  built.  It  now  goes  by 
the  plain  name  of  the  School,  and  contains, 
besides  dormitories  and  dining  halls  for  the 
centre  of  the  school — that  is,  neither  the 
youngest  nor  the  oldest  boys— a picturesque 
common-room,  with  open  rafters  and  a ca- 
pacious fire-place,  where  the  evening  devo- 
tions of  the  boys  are  held,  and  in  which  all 
general  gatherings  take  place.  The  School 
is  a great  family  of  boys  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  one  of  the  masters,  who  lives 
in  the  house. 

The  youngest  boys  occupy  what  is  called 
the  Lower  School,  a house  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  arranged  to  accommodate  one  of  the 
masters  aud  his  family.  This  building  is  at 
one  end  of  the  straggling  little  village  ; at 
an  equal  distance  in  auother  direction  is  one 
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of  the  newest  buildings,  a comely  stone 
structure,  where  the  oldest  hoys  live  under 
the  care  of'fhe  vjce-rector,  having  their  ta- 
ble in  another  house,  occupied  by  the  serv- 
ants immediately  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  school.  Thus  the  three  grades  of 
boys  arc  roughly  divided  into  three  separata 
comm  i mi  ties  for  most  purposes. 

The  common  meeting -pi ace  of  the  school 


is  in  two  buildings  that  stand  side  by  side 
in  the  ecu  ire  of  the  group*  the  school-house 
and  the  chapel.  The  school -house  is  a sub- 
stantial building  of  brick  and  stone,  contain- 
ing the  great  school -room,  where  all  the 
hoys,  save  a few  of  the  oldest,  meet  for  their 
daily  study,  separate  recitation-rooms  for 
the  several  classes,  a room  for  society  meet- 
ings, a pleasant  library  sustained  by  the 
boys,  and  i|uarters  for  one,  at  least,  of  the 
inastars,  besides  a play-room  and  gymnasium 
for  stormy  weather.  The  chapel  is  used  tar 
the  daily  morning  prayer  and  for  the  Sun- 
day services,  where  a little  congregation  is 
gathered,  besides  the  boys  and  masters,  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  Oppbaiib 
these  buildings  id  t he  rectory,  occupied  by 
the  rector  of  the  school  and  his  family ; and 
near  by  has  lately  been  built  an  infirmary— 
a building  so  pleasant  in  its  appearance  that 
sickness  there  could  hardly  be  counted  an 
unmitigated  evil. 

We  have  described  these  buildings  in  de- 
tail, because  the  first  impression  made  upon 
the  visitor  is  one  that  lasts,  that  here  is  a 
little  village,  a community,  having  its  inde- 
pendent life,  and  presenting  thus  within  its 
own  limits  a round  of  pursuits  and  cm  ploy - 
incuts  centring  'about  the  t wo  points — the 
sctoblioii^e  and  the  chapel.  Looking  more, 
closely,  one  linds  a farm  with  its  attendants 
and  general  superintendent,  a dairy  with 
twenty  cows,  a messenger  to  go  twice  daily 
to  the  town  and  railway  station,  a doctor 
to  eorno  every  day  from  the  town,  whether 
there  is  sickness  or  health  in  the  little  vil- 
lage. Not  wholly  to  be  without  connection 
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with  the  busy  world  and  with  the  world  of 
trouble,  a little  grist-mill  accommodates  the 
neighbors,  and  ou  the  hill  beyond  the  school 
stands  an  orphan  home,  a charity  of  the  di- 
ocese, in  which  the  boys  take  a simple  inter- 
est, making  Thanksgiving  visitations  and 
the  like. 

The  number  of  souls  in  this  community 
varies  from  time  to  time,  but  lias  steadily 
increased  since  the 
rector,  Dr.  Henry  A, 
Coil,  began  with 
his  six  boys  in  1856, 
until  the  present, 
when  the  latest 
statement  of  the 
school  shows  one 
hundred  and  uioe- 
ty-eight  boys,  under 
fourteen  masters  be- 
sides t bo  rector ; and 
the  eye  finds  farm- 
ers, servants,  a ml  all 
the  necessary  helps 
to  this  busy  village. 
A good  road  has 
lately  beeu  built 
from  Concord,  with- 
in whose  precincts 
the  school  lies,  and  gas  has  beeu  introduced 
from  the  town. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  determines  the 
daily  life.  The  boys  meet  for  a short  service 
in  the  chape!  m the  morning,  study  (except 
the  oldest  boys)  in  the  common  school-room, 
have  their  recitations  in  the  well-lighted, 
orderly  recitation-rooms,  dine  in  their  sev- 
eral houses,  and  spend  a good  portion  of 
each  day  in  open-air  exercise.  The  brook, 
dammed  tar  the  mill,  makes  a pretty  pond 
near  the  school,  where  the  boys  can  paddle 
in  the  summer  and  skate  in  winter.  Bui  the 
best  water  is  a pond  a little  less  than  two 
miles  away,  where  two  boat  clubs  carry  on 
n lively  competition.  Boating  enters  large- 
ly into  the  boy*’  life,  and  as  one  evidence  it 
may  be  inept  tailed  that  at  a lute  college 
regatta  four  of  the  stroke  oars  were  from 
8t.  I ’a  ill’s.  All  athletic  sports  are  encour- 
aged. Cricket  is  the  favorite  hall  game, 
and  the  school  rejoices  in  a remarkably  fine 
piece  of  turf.  Running,  leaping,  foot- hail, 
hare-and-boiinds,  all  are  pursued  with  vigor, 
and  on  a bright  spring  or  summer  day  the 
picture  of  the.  green  covered  with  boys  en- 
gage! in  their  sports  is  an  exceedingly  ani- 
mated one.  Matches  with  other  schools  are 
played,  and  in  the  library  trophies  of  halls, 
cups,  and  oars  are  shown  with  just  pride. 
A shady  nook  by  the  stream  which  Hows 
through  the  place  oiler*  a good  swimming 
and  diving  hole,  and  the  hills  that  lie  about 
attract  to  walks  and  muting  excursions  in 
the  autumn.  The  seclusion  of  the  place  is 
its  charm,  and  the  variety  of  out-door  life 
serves  to  render  a boy’s  recollection  of  his 
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with  the  great  English  pub- 
lic sebooki,  but  wo  suspect 
the  comparison  is  a euper- 
fieml  one.  The  English 
schools,  as  feeders  to  great 
universities,  receive  their 
cue  largely  from  the  vital 
connection  existiug  be- 
tween the  university  and 
sc  liool.  The  uni  versify 
holds  out  prizes  to  the 
school,  and  there  is  a rush 
for  these  among  the  fore- 
most hoys,  who  are  pushed 
on  by  the  masters.  At  St. 

Paul's  the  system  of  prizes 
is  simple#-  and  does  not  go 
beyond  the  school  walls* 

To  use  a sporting  illustra- 
tion, the  boys  run  against 
time  and  not  against  each 
other.  The  marking  sys- 
tem is  a plain  one,  and  the 
boys  do  not  so  much  com- 
pete with  each  other  as 
with  an  absolute  standard. 

The  fairest  ground  of  com- 
parison between  this  school 
and  the  English  public  school  is  in  the 
hearty  boy-life  which  prevails  at  both  ; but 
at  8t.  Pan  Vs  the  gentler  elements  prevail, 
the  relation  of  the  hoys  toward  one  another 
and  toward  the  masters  is  more  courteous, 
and  the  brutal  traditions  of  the  English 
school  are  wanting. 

Yet  m many  insignificant  particulars  it 
is  plain  that  the  school  looks  toward  En- 
gland for  its  model.  The  terms  used  are 
sometimes  English  rather  than  American ; 
the  “shell/’  “forms,”  “upper  remove/’  are 
transatlantic  terms.  u Dulce  Domum”  is  one 
of  tho  school  songs,  cricket  is  the  preferred 
game,  English  books  are  common,  and  spe- 
cial pride  is  taken  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  boys  have  gone  from  the  school  to 
Oxford,  and  have  taken  honors  there,  the 
school  paper  announcing  with  great  satis- 
faction and  with  an  amusing  air  of  famil- 
iarity with  Oxford  terms,  that  one  of  their 
number  had  “carried  off  what  is  probably 
the  most  important  honor  ever  awarded  to 
u St,  Paul’*  boy— a First  in  Great,”  mid 
that  he  had  won  it  from  Baliol  College, 
“which  has  the  highest  reputation  for 
scholarship  in  the  university,”  The  fact 
that  several  of  the  boys  have  gone  to  En- 
gland to  complete  t heir  education,  more  sig- 
nificantly than  any  thing  else  hints  at  the 
ideal  of  the  school,  and  shows  that,  while 
by  no  means  m isolated  as  Round  Hill  was. 
it  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  collegiate 
life  ottered  to  it  in  this  country  as  the  next 
step.  Nevertheless,  the  first  scholars  at  St. 
Paul's  have  made  their  mark  at  Harvard 
and  elsewhere,  though  there  is  doubtless 
something  of  a change  from  the  warm  at- 
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uiosphere  encircling  the  school  to  that  prev- 
alent, say,  at  Harvard,  where  a boy,  bred  as 
the  best  are  bred  at  St. .Paul’s,  finds  himself 
rather  against  the  popular  current. 

The  part  which  St.  Pau  IV  School  will  play 
in  the  higher  education  of  the  country  will 
he  determined  possibly  by  the  practical 
solution  of  problems  not  now  constantly 
discussed,  but  liable  sooner  or  later  to  be 
revived,  as  to  the  ecclesiastical,  political, 
or  secular  government  and  conduct  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Experiments  may 
be  said  to  be  carrying  on  at  Trinity  College. 
Hartford,  at  the  University  of  Michigan  or 
of  California,  and  at  Harvard  or  Cornell, 
which  w ill  not  be  determined  in  one  gener- 
ation. Should  Trinity  expand,  under  fa- 
voring conditions,  in  scholarship  and  uni- 
versity life,  such  a school  ns  St.  Paul's 
might  become  simply  a feeder  to  it,  and  be 
affected  in  part  by  it;  at  present  such  a 
connection  would  probably  represent  dis- 
satisfaction with  other  colleges  rather  than 
satisfaction  with  this,  and  the  great  claims 
of  scholarship  will  undoubtedly  serve  to 
determine  the  course  of  St.  Paul’s  boys,  in 
spite  of  objections  drawn  from  religious 
sources. 

One  school  is  left  on  our  list,  not  in  all 
respects  to  be  classed  with  the  others,  yet 
tor  its  influence  as  a classical  school,  and 
because  of  its  historic  interest,  worth  more 
space  than  we  can  give  it.  The  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover  is  getting  ready  to 
celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment.  The  Boston  Public  Latin 
School  lately  celebrated  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary, not  of  its  establishment,  but  of 
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M«‘ln)ol  that  made  Hs  chut  JmstiHsa  ibu 
y*K*.|a«hi^inn  Atf  imys  fur  tTdleg^v  Kivlif a ry 
*>  indent*?  iiex>3  Uiid  '.tlivr^r  itbilnr  f J40  it|rfcy  finn 
»?  S ho  v Uni  (Jwr 

Hit*  permit  'ib©  grudinitea  of  IJarv/ml  Col- 
jliavu :)w*i'i  largely  df 

arb/MiL  e^ftcr  ilm 

tlm  xeSipol  ft*fl  <»ff  mimt'vvliat  from  \i&  early 
repjtiaftom  hot  u neVr  e&reer  mudur 

i In*  Jea<L  <>f  M^t^r  GmihL  ft  yrw  fit  him 
mainly ;.  lltttt  Huv  gem-rul  policy  arid 

; y.&v  dim;  ifo:  h^xm? 

Wpj  i n utidfrnm  mi  fium  forward 
ih*  tieli ool  represented  the  Idgh.-ttflter  mark 
< u AT«1w  EM^lanil.  Mft 
lialph  Waldo  %iiterMint  aii  bid  X*Atli*  i^fhool 
Uay>  renting  fife  rejHiuMrcftcra  ftt  the  puh- 
?ic  motive:  niynfftiuud  ufwvet  gtax*  his  im- 
pression Of  tlm  limsWy^bo  ciune  when  fie 
'■  ti*  iipon  o$  the  corn- 


inittffo  t that  JiHd  inf  mdW ed 
thotr  LiiW^mt  torntnl  Shit  d$Q}\?hi£  tfoyvbw- 
gun  to’Mizx-  tlmjr,  oivinioMs  *il’  Hie  nwuna^ 
rer  s u hvw  too^  Jfr-Od|\fd  f \inmO  aroniid 
to  them  and  lifted  hin  fip£yr  do  corn  inn  ml 
^i)»5iirts;  SvfrU'ir  xt.iis  ob£ve<h  ami 

the  formal  rempemb^  of  the  schools  from  that  01  onion t im  mhol,  Hr  **1*  ho 

.after  v'wnm/HoiiV  ht  JJmtffMi  - fey -the  Brit-  ;£xfc«4Jet*i  rmraKbyiuid  fo¥#$  ^ :scfM>lftfp 
i$hr  in  a few  it  may  ffm  ftiid  'life  auihUinjr.* ....Mr.  fibftkl  ‘v al- 

t vto-h imdrfccbtuid-  ti ftrntb  anniversary  of  ir*  .!, mi\  go ml  *pco king,  wild  Saturday  irmm/ing 
e*ta?Hif*hmt.n»tv  for.- it'  dittos  from  t,h*  year  ywrw  dtmdeii  |>>  it.  He  did  not-  forget  Ins 
1tft5s  ivnfimHtiujj  chit* tjjtf  ilnivttHiiy  Vrit li  j neli<Utxr&  m hAti  they  filtered  l>,nf» 

mv  Umi\  fcher^  stntl  ^trnvmtly  if 
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personally  only  an  a first- class  boy  under 
Mr,  Gardner's  charge,  for  he  h ud  sole  care  of 
these  boy#.  His  initiation  was  a little  <li*- 
in flying.  The  tall  master  stood  before  him, 
eying  him  as  if  he  were  some  specimen  for 
Ilia  cabinet.  u Well,  boy,  have  yon  grit  ?" 
came  the  words — short,  summary,  and  to  the 
point.  The  boy’s  stumbling  answer  was  of 
little  account.  He  had  been  shot  on  pre- 
senting himself,  and  was  not  likely  to  forget 
the  winged  words  that  had  pinned  him  to 
the  school.  A year’s  experience  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  see  this  master  in  other 
aspects,  and  to  look  behind  the  grutV  manner 
which  made  one  of  the  tenderest  of  men  to 
seem  churlish. 

There  are  two  words  which  sum  in  brief 
Mr. Gardner’s  character  and  influence— duty, 


ship  to  boyish  fear  and  admiration, can  the 
outlines  of  his  nature  be  discerned.  Mr, 
Wemlell  Phillips,  who  was  his  classmate  at 
school  and  at  college,  characterizes  him  thus 
in  his  youth : “ He  seemed  a rough  young 
giant,  the  tallest  and  strongest  hoy  in  the 
class,  with  all  the  magnanimity  of  strength  ; 
but  the  roughness  was  on  the  surface  only. 
He  was  never  coame,  never  ungentle*  but  in 
feeling,  thought,  and  word  was  always  del- 
icately refined ; iu  the  rudest  play  never  a 
word  spoken  that  our  sisters  might  not  have 
heard.  An  unkind  word  w on  Id  at  any  time 
bring  tears  to  his  eyes  ; any  amount  of  pain 
he  would  l>ear,  like  an  Indian,  nmnoved; 
but  the  slightest  disgrace,  any  sneer,  made 
his  eyes  moisten . I lie ver  k new  him  a f fa id 
of  any  body  or  any  thing  but  disgrace.  He 
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was  from  mere  boyhood  and  all  life  long 
eminently  a just  man,  only  claiming  fair 
play,  and  more  than  willing  to  allow  it  to 
others.  I never  knew  the  time,  even  in  his 
boyhood,  when  he  did  not  detect  or  despise 
nslmni  ; that  seemed  born  in  him.  Perhaps 
it  grew  out  of  what  seemed  a necessity  of 
his  nature — tboroughne*H '* 

One  of  his  associates,*  who  had  formerly 
been  a boy  under  him.  gives  another  picture 
of  him  which  is  needed  to  show  the  ruling 
principles  of  his  life.  The  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, just  when  Mr.  Gardner,  in  the  flush  of 
youth,  was  giving  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  compelled  him  to  nbandou  his  plans, 


honor.  It  was  his  stem,  unflinching  obedi- 
ence to  duty  which  bade  him  turn  aside 
from  pleasant  ways  in  his  life  into  solitary 
paths  of  rennneiathm,  and  partly  thus  to 
become  incrusted  with  manners  tlmt  were 
ungentle ; it  was  his  loyalty  to  duty  that 
uuule  him  spare  himself  in  no  regard  if  he 
could  increase  his  own  efficiency  and  per- 
fect the  school ; and  it  was  a high  sense  of 
honor  which  he  inculcated  in  the  boys — hon- 
or which  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  noble  life, 
and  sometimes  burst  forth  into  fiery  indig- 
nation or  deep  scorn  at  what  was  base, 
mean,  or  unworthy  in  the  boys  before  him. 
It  was  a strange  character  which  gradually 
disclosed  itself  to  boys*  and  never  was  whol- 
ly understood  by  them;  only  as  one  brings 
together  the  testimony  of  his  contempora- 
ries and  of  those  who  added  mature  friend- 


" Dr.  W.  R.  pimmock,  nmv  master  of  the  Adsma 
Academy,  to  whoee  memorial  nddrew  on  Dr.  Gardner 
we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  facts  iu  this  paper. 
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take  up  the  life  of  a teacher,  and  thus  give 
immediate  support  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, whom  his  father,  on  his  dying  bed,  had 
committed  to  him.  “Devoting  himself  as 
he  did  to  them,  consciously  abandoning  all 
selfish  aims,  and  feeling  that  he  was  to  live 
for  them  alone,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
grew  into  a higher  consecration  still  to 
service.  Life  seemed  to  him  rightly  spent 
only  as  it  was  spent  for  use.  The  ordiuary 
enjoyments  of  men,  the  social  pleasures,  ab- 
sorption in  the  delights  of  literature — all 
these  he  put  away  forever  from  him.  He 
was  never  seen  at  places  of  public  amnse- 
ment ; never,  during  the  larger  part  of  his 
life,  at  the  table  even  of  a friend.  All  invi- 
tations were  declined ; not  even  the  annual 
dinner  at  Commencement  found  him  pres- 
ent. But  if  a boy  had  a question  to  ask,  if 
a former  pupil  or  even  a stranger  sought 
instruction,  all  that  he  kuew  and  all  bis 
skill  were  given,  without  thought  of  time, 
and  with  absolute  refusal  to  take  reward. 
A number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Seavey,  the  head- 
master of  the  Girls’  High  School,  came  to 
Dr.  Gardner,  and  said  that  there  were  some 
of  the  teachers  of  his  school  who  wished  to 
study  Latin  thoroughly,  and  asked  him  to 
direct  them  to  some  competent  teacher.  Dr. 
Gardner  pondered  a moment,  and  then  told 
him  that,  on  one  condition,  he  would  teach 
them  himself,  and  would  devote  to  their 
service  two  afternoons  in  each  week.  The 
condition  was  that  they  should  not  offer 
any  pay  nor  give  him  any  present.  Ho 
should  be  very  glad  to  serve  them,  and  the 
city  through  them.  They  accepted  h is  offer, 
and  for  two  winters  he  gave  to  their  serv- 
ice two  afternoons  a week,  and  found  it  a 
pleasure  to  teach  such  intelligent  and  ear- 
nest pupils.  So  ready  was  he  ever  to  labor 
for  others,  so  wedded  was  he  to  work.” 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a man  should 
not  be  a power  both  with  his  assistants  and 
with  his  pupils.  In  his  relations  with  the 
former,  a favorite  doctrine  was  framed  in 
such  words  as  these : “ I shall  demaud  of 
you  results,  but  you  may  take  your  own 
methods  of  producing  them.  I shall  not 
complain  of  your  methods  if  the  right  re- 
sults come.  If  you  adopt  your  own  course 
aud  methods,  yon  may  fail ; if  you  try  to 
copy  mine,  yon  certainly  will.  In  teaching, 
no  one  can  copy  another;  he  must  be  him- 
self.” That  he  had  methods  of  his  own,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  been  under  his  care. 
His  very  oddities  seemed  to  enforce  the  les- 
sons he  taught.  Who  was  likely  to  forget 
a diagram  which  the  master  drew  on  iiis 
own  coat  sleeve f Who  that  has  studied 
Cjpsar  under  him  will  forget  the  model  of 
Cffisar's  bridge  with  which  he  illustrated 
that  pons  asinorum  t Did  he  wish  to  en- 
force some  nice  point  in  pronunciation — and 
nicety  was  a characteristic  of  the  scholar- 
ship he  demanded — he  would  perhaps  sing, 


delightfully  regardless  of  musical  effect,  a 
line  from  “ Robin  Adair,” 

“ What’s  this  dull  town,  Tommy  f” 

or  tell  some  quaint  anecdote  or  story.  His 
memory  was  a magpie’s  nest  of  queer  bits, 
but  every  one  was  put  to  some  capital 
use.  Nothing  came  amiss;  in  illustration 
of  some  point,  he  gave  some  advice  as  to 
the  use  of  the  razor  in  shaving;  and  his 
modes  of  punishment  were  as  various  as 
the  offenses.  One  class  had  behaved,  as 
he  thought,  in  a silly,  childish  fashion.  He 
sent  out  for  some  muslin  and  confectionery, 
and  drawing  out  the  “housewife,”  which  he 
kept  in  a drawer  of  his  desk,  made  up  little 
bags  of  candy,  which  he  presented  to  each 
boy.  One  urchin  in  the  first  class,  who  had 
been  tormented  by  his  neighbor  in  recita- 
tion— a teasing  fellow — finally  lost  bis  tem- 
per as  his  hair  was  twitched  rather  harder 
than  before,  and  slapped  his  persecutor’s 
face.  It  w as  at  that  moment  only  that  Mr. 
Gardner  looked  up.  “ There ! there !”  said 
he.  “ Let’s  have  a public  exhibition.  We 
must  all  see  this  performance.  Boys,  go  up 
on  the  platform and  up  they  went  to  the 
great  stage  at  the  end  of  the  room.  “ Now, 

W , you  pull  H ’s  hair,”  and  the  first 

offender  enjoyed  a second  twitch.  “And, 

H— — , you  slap  W ’s  face,”  which  was 

done,  when  the  boys  were  allowed  to  come 
back,  crimson  with  mortification. 

Such  stories  might  easily  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  master  was  an  undigni- 
fied, merely  eccentric  man ; they  are  but 
hap-haznrd  illustrations  of  his  odd,  indi- 
vidual ways.  Through  his  teaching  and 
discipline  ran  a broad  current  of  patient, 
unwearying  attention  and  study  to  make 
the  most  of  every  boy,  and  many  a lad, 
given  over  as  a hopeless  dunce  by  under- 
masters,  has  been  saved  by  Dr.  Gardner  for 
a mauly,  studious  life.  He  surrounded  the 
boys  with  every  obtainable  aid  in  their 
work.  The  school  library,  belonging  to  the 
Latin  School  Association,  was  enriched  by 
his  efforts,  and  the  great  school-room  was 
made  beautiful  aud  useful  by  the  apparatus 
which  he  gathered  there.  “ By  his  personal 
exertions,”  says  Dr.  Dimmock,  “the  Latin 
School  acquired  probably  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  pictorial  and  other  illustrations  of 
Roman  and  Grecian  topography  and  antiq- 
uities possessed  by  any  institution  in  the 
country ; comprising  paint  ings,  rare  and  old 
engravings,  models  in  cork,  casts  from  the 
antique,  the  best  foreign  mural  maps  and 
plans,  casts  of  medals,  autique  coins,  speci- 
mens of  marbles  from  ancient  ruins,  and 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  Italian  and 
Athenian  view's  and  of  statuary.  But  these 
wrere  not  merely  placed  upon  the  walls,  they 
were  used  by  him  in  the  instruction  of  his 
classes,  and  no  recitation  was  more  interest- 
ing to  visitors  from  Europe,  as  well  os  from 
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tlii^  eouo\ry,Uiim  those  in  wf M'U  the  boys, 

of  Mntm 

procy*^  it\  d tflyreh  t $&tk- 
cfi  ttuvi-unni  pbrntfog  but  the  hi- 

c4Vftfe*  t*fwn  Ifre  maps  mut  picture  bf  gty- 
ing  fteuu' fhnt  models  details  of  the  b$ild~ 
logs.  Their  km>tvJtWlgi?  mum  flin^Uj  ffnm. 
Iiim— fr»Mi.i  uo  u^.vt-book,  suvtvii  htipf  ihftnu- 
flof  wrRh«g ; ansi  oti<>  uf Jiiai  pupils 

told  iia*  ihttl  be  found  lli is  niftihie,  learned 


h urn* $&Mt b mhsf  iWiog  Avfiurb  fi ip  memory 
tit.  the  war  produced.  Am  old  LoGti  School 
bay*  RWlirtBl  i(ri>i*oin>ru^bt  designed  ft*  and 
tba  j9lU*'tf  <vbii*t;  he  r,*.  ihe  tmirbi*, 

i.rnn»l»»t^l  ink*  hm/i^iy  ctruaeumr  by  the 
artist  Ifttiitf:  If, . 'i*:  ? I'm,,  snrry  y«*x  died* 
boys  ghkl ..  ' f iiVi;.  rfe, . .^?wf  sure  you’d 

do  it  igftiu  w 8a  far  »t  is  the 

only  prthluv«e!iooV  mmoot  iat  th*  kind, 
and  there  ** & iUoe&s -in  Alii*  asuwiutuni  oi 
the  public  school  mjh  tin?  ftheriios  of  the 
country. 

The  Lath*  Behufol  of  Boston*  fa  ft*  work 

Mid  ^iicro]  policy,  k to  ho  idossert  with  the 

aoadermk*  v- hi'oh  wv  H>mv  h*oh  ; 

in  its  govccmmuri,  it  k eon  roly  dimmer,  it 
b«»  #$>  e f id  wv  * ben ^'>#$’4*9'  dtirVrfe  t\n-.  open 
only  to  Boston  ‘(lioys  or  thpsb  ;*fhk  have 
guard i arm  there,  aA.t  hat  if  nr  >i  yduSt  i titiei)  t 
part  of  rite  puMie-tfelmai  ^teiif  Didh'ril- 
fifc$  attach  fit  it  wliirli  do  not  helving  tty 
more  i n d fe port de  n t e on nrtvy  ziVmWaes.  Un- 
der the  virtnift  rule  <jf  in*,  Gardner,  a*  mid** 
iilftldf  itmmMl  iiitc  predeees^irK  ere  think, 
H . w m*  uUuwotl  UnvtleCt  largely,  ftm  vfoipy&fi 
t he  waster,  ft  ml  being,  the  pritle  of  ilmciiy,H 
ivjfus,  iri  a im  asutfi,  exempt  front  severe  erbU 
jctem  or  fnnn  political  control*  Ks 
iiu\  Wii*  so  filglt  and  the  results  nc!*fe^'«d; 
so  excellent^  that  these  jnstilied  \U  The- 
he»i  hoys  of  the  city  VreiH  to  it,  and  yiriviUiC 
schools  preprirtiiory  lu  allege  were  obliged 
to  maititaifi  a high  standard  to  compete 
oith  it  at  nil.  Curiously,  tiir^e  of  the  jna#- 
tors  left  the*  school  at  ditferont  to  sat 

up  schools  of  their  own.  and  at  onc  t uyjo  the 
SSUieycourso.  thinks xvas  Mjg|fiesiyd  to 

Dr,  On fVinor,  noil  it  is  not  that 

thy  saoie  wtson  had  i&rcfc  fo* 

While  tlie  hniSter  had,  Ip  1 hit  nmiiv,  h0htwl 
of  tti^  school  |iotU:y»  ft 

his  jvOHitioii  »hnuhi  subject  h?u»  kr|r^»;ry  an- 
txitfitnwf*  from  tthUTi  a fiirndiar  /iwt  in  the 
wrvwe  of  Hie  city  w ould  he  lm-r„  At  my 
rht<.\  toxrard  the  riloso  of  Dr,  GatdneFH  ujo«- 
fctship..  a growing  spirit  «f  criticism  »«4 
ilteatisfatitron  found  pxprosaioti  in  a moyo- 
tnchl  to  dnihgi?  tfo  old  atftlcr:  ano  pwposi' 
thm  vvas  to  nuit^  the  Liitin  School  fvitlv  fts 
neighhorT  the  English  Highland  erect  the 
f-wiifl  info  a io-euHed  e»dle(ro;;  biif  this  was  a 
flie;orotitr  fdanyopjjmsvd  to  W'.ell-estahiishetl 
traditions,  odd  . *ya* 

conrSH hevVie yer;:  aiueml- 
w<3*  the  tyrm  **t  extCiMleil,  and  wt  iulivs 

in  tom'lferti  hinguftifVs..u»o»1crjv  st.'iynce*  umi 
gkiigUsh  iilerittxrrtt  ii»lf»<luccd..  not 

the  jdipK  iti  cruiev^the  fhanjr^  hut 

to  hviiayi'^  inf  i*  Sliit  Hiorongh  jirop* 

ar^tion  iVc/  college,  Hjry  tfc  opt  yumuiOHtl 


MEMOBf.it.  JtOSCMBlt  1’iV  tlf*  .Sf&tO*-  VtttM  SOrft.O^l- 


in  his  sdmuKdaysy  of  mure  value  to  him 
in  Athens  tluui  all  the  gidd c.-lttnj h s that;  ho 
had,  And  yet  Dr.  UardUer  v^as  never  ft> 
Ai  hens  or  Rome.**  1 " . 

In  tfe  dtaiio  large  hall,  which  wm  the 
principal  sceiie  i<f  i Ji.  GtiCdnrvVi  ifthors,  amt 
\rm  eorkheit  l>y  the  houhn*  piciurw**  chvi*, 
uhd  jUiwh''U  wlikd).  fro  mainly  had  gathered, 
isa  mtmmnept  Ur  the  memory  of  - 

u at  vs  &f  l h e ac.h ckiI  vho  feU  iit  t liVi  Jate  yivU 
wfrr.  A figure  of  Yftjfery*  tat  or 

Bmti&iy  i h(x  ^fvectator  nmy  rhm^ft,  hohls 
<mt  the  TTcfttli  ^hu'h  is  t«>  vruyrd  ihe  im* 
xnortais,  whilu  tbo  n 4>f  the  hoyih  are 
inscribed  on  tablet**  below  . The  monnwieint 


tbetu^eH^syhtid  f hc  ^hmd.  hy  mlopting  th^ 
has  yn igngeyl  iu  cxpf»ri#mmls  w Inch 
WiAkt? ;«»’  filtlihg  it!*  grifcht 

;XffW>u'  elec*  wbirb  done  uud^r  ibes  tueti  who 
havfi  olailfc  it  famous. 

After  all,  the  examtuation  of  tide  group 
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of  schools  impresses  one  fact  squarely  upon 
the  mincl — that  the  teacher  is  the  school. 
The  apparatus  required  by  these  schools  is 
not  considerable:  a few  books  and  maps, 
convenient  class-rooms — these  make  up  the 
daily  needs ; the  horizon  is  enlarged,  indeed, 
by  casts  and  models  and  photographs,  if 
rightly  and  intelligently  used ; but  even  the 
best  collection — that  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School — is  insignificant  in  money  value  be- 
side the  apparatus  requisite  for  instruction 
in  a fully  equipped  college.  It  is  the  man 
that  is  wauted,  and  when  he  comes,  the 
school  comes  to  be  famous,  and  the  fame 
will  hang  about  it  when  he  is  dead  and 
gone.  In  college,  a student  begins  to  inves- 
tigate; he  wants  a library,  ho  wants  the 
treasures  of  archaeology  brought  before  him 
in  some  form,  he  wants  the  association  of 
scholars,  he  is  beginning  to  study  by  him- 
self. Iu  school,  he  needs  to  be  taught  how 
to  study,  and  his  text-l>ook,  grammar,  aud 
lexicon  are  his  simple  tools,  while  the  mas- 
ter stauds  over  him  to  show  him  how  to  use 
them. 

The  academies  of  New  Englaud  rest  their 
name  for  good  work  upon  the  preparation 
which  they  have  given  boys  for  the  power 
to  use  college  rightly.  Just  so  far,  too,  as 
college  life  means  also  the  maturing  into 
settled  pnrpose  of  a boy’s  forming  nature, 
those  schools  must  he  accounted  most  suc- 
cessful which  set  before  themselves  the  aim, 
and  achieve  it,  of  presenting  their  boys  for 
examination,  not  only  before  the  college 
professor,  but  before  all  those  silent  tests 
which  college  life  imposes  upon  the  fresh 
young  hearts  that  enter  it.  All  the  schools 
which  we  have  named  confess  this,  though 
of  course  the  conditions  of  a city  school  in 
a public - school  system  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  an  academy. 

The  relation  of  these  schools  to  college 
calls  up  a good  many  questions  which  it  is 
out  of  our  province  to  resolve,  and  scarcely 
within  our  limits  to  state.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  tendency  in  New  England  is  to 
delegate  to  the  great  academies  the  work 
of  preparing  boys  for  college.  The  high 
schools  do  less  and  less,  while  they  still 
keep  up  the  name  and  appearance  of  doing 
the  work.  From  this  remark  mnst  he  ex- 
cepted such  special  schools  as  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
and  the  Cambridge  High  School,  the  second 
one  of  which  is,  however,  partly  an  endowed 
school ; and  it  is  a question  w hether  a true 
economy  in  the  State  would  not  be  for  the 
towns  to  send  to  the  academies  such  boys 
as  wished  for  a college  education  and  show  - 
ed a capacity  for  it,  instead  of  maintaining 
appliances  for  educating  in  this  way  one  or 
two  boys  imperfectly  and  at  the  local  ex- 
pense. Again,  the  concentration  of  boys  in 
the  academies  brings  certain  great  schools 
more  aud  more  closely  into  connection  with 


the  colleges,  and  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  connection  shall  not  be 
made  so  close  that  the  college  shall  receive 
a boy  from  certaiu  academies  without  ex- 
amination, throwing  upon  the  schools  the 
onus  of  proving  that  they  have  qualified 
their  graduates  for  admission  to  college. 
This  is  in  vogue  in  Michigan,  where  a State 
system  includes  the  university;  it  has  just 
been  adopted  also  iu  part  by  Dartmouth, 
Amherst,  and  Williams,  and  among  its  ad- 
vocates is  fortified  by  a reference  to  the 
German  schools. 

However  these  separate  questions  may 
be  determined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  group  of  classical  schools  which  we 
have  described  has  not  only  a historic  foun- 
dation and  an  honorable  name,  but  that 
there  are  elements  of  vitality  and  growth 
in  it  which  make  changes  very  possible. 
Of  nearly  all  it  may  be  said  that,  with 
whatever  pride  they  look  back  upon  what 
has  been  achieved,  there  is  in  them  an  ea- 
gerness, an  expectation,  a resolution,  which 
are  not  merely  the  result  of  bright  competi- 
tion, but  of  individual  ambition  to  attain 
ideals  constantly  pushed  a little  further  for- 
ward. 


FABRICS. 

I.  VELVET. 

Hkbr  fittingly  is  the  one  most  regal  dress. 

For  in  the  maimer  its  full  round  folds  divide 
We  see  superb  culm  and  imperial  pride 
With  soft  alluring  luxury  acquiesce. 

Now  we  behold  it  utterly  lustreless, 

Now  mellow  glimmerings  in  its  depths  abide, 
Where  musses  of  rich  varying  shadow  hide, 
Close-wedded  to  Its  sumptuous  heaviness. 

Always  it  shows  me  some  traditional  scene 
Of  thrones,  ambussadors,  and  the  pomp  of  rule. 
Great  marriages,  princely  promises  held  cheap, 
The  pampered  favorite,  the  neglected  queen, 

The  reckless  insolence  of  the  gaudy  fool, 

The  fawning  courtier,  and  the  assassin's  leap. 


II.  SATIN. 

No  moon-lit  ppol  is  lovelier  than  the  glow 
Of  this  bright  sensitive  texture,  nor  the  sheen 
On  sunny  wiugs  that  wandering  sea-birds  preen ; 
And  sweet,  of  all  fair  draperies  that  I know. 

To  mark  the  smooth  tranquillity  of  its  flow, 

Where  shades  of  tremulous  dimness  intervene. 
Shine  out  with  mutable  splendors,  mild,  serene, 

In  some  voluminous  garment  white  as  snow. 

For  then  I feel  impetuous  fancy  drawn 
Forth  at  some  faint  and  half-mysterious  call, 

Even  like  a bird  that  breaks  from  clasping  bare; 
And  lighted  vaguely  by  the  Italian  dawn, 

I see  rash  Romeo  scale  the  garden  wall, 

While  Juliet  dreams  below  the  dying  stare. 


III.  BROCADE. 

When,  In  the  festal  glory  of  grand  events. 

This  pale-flowered  silk  some  stately  form  insheathes, 
Wrought  intricately  with  pearly  sprays  and  wreaths. 
Arabesques  and  scrolls  and  leaf-like  ornaments. 
What  memories  of  old  majesties  intense 
To  the  present  its  elaborate  woof  bequeathes, 
Whose  very  rustle  and  sweep  nugustly  breathes 
Of  leisure  and  wealth  and  grave  magnificence! 

For  when  I watch  It,  amber,  yellow*,  or  rose, 

As  though  some  delicate  wand  w*ere  waved  in  air 
By  some  invisible  wonderetnith.  I gaze 
On  courtlv  gentlemen  with  embroidered  hose 
And  radiant  ladies  with  high  powdered  hair, 
Stepping  through  miuuets  in  colonial  days* 
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AFTER  the  general  wreck  which  suc- 
ceeded the  invasion  of  Gengis-Khan, 
and  the  dismemberment,  of  the  Seljuk  and 
Karismian  dynasties  in  Asia  Minor,  there 
remained  a Turkish  horde  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Sakaria  about  the  year  1*240  a.i>.  It 
was  under  the  patriarchal  government  of 
Orthogrul,  and  numbered  400  touts.  To 
tend  flocks  and  ravage  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts was  the  occupation  of  this  alternate- 
ly pastoral  and  predatory  tribe*  Gthuian 
the  Bone-breaker,  the  sou  and  successor  of 
Ortlmgrul,  added  conquest  to  plunder,  mid 
became  t he  founder  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
called  after  him  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  tribe  in  the  spring  to 


most  of  his  train  as  they  were  returning  to 
the  castle  with  timbrel  and  song,  and  bore 
away  the  bride,  who  became  instead  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  dynas- 
ties the  world  has  seen.  Thus  early  began 
the  mingling  of  races  which  has  ever  since 
formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  Turkish  race. 

After  various  successes,  and  a warfare 
continued  during  his  lifetime,  Othtnan  was 
able  iu  old  age  to  crown  his  life  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Brusa,  which  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  his  son  Orchan.  By  the  dying  request  of 
Oth mau r his  remains  were  taken  to  Ilrnsa 
and  buried  there  under  the  dome  of  a Greek 
church,  now  transformed  into  a Turkish 
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deposit  their  treasures  in  the  castle  of  Bi- 
ledjik  ns  gage  of  amity  with  the  Greek  ent- 
perovs  when  they  went  forth  to  the  pasture 
lauds,  and,  to  avoid  treachery,  these  treas- 
ures were  borne  into  the  castle  in  jars  car- 
ried on  the  heads  of  women*  At  last,  of- 
fended by  the  increasing  insolence  of  the 
Greek  couimawdunt,  and  doubtless  feeling 
within  him  the  stirring  of  a rising  ambi- 
tion. Ot liman  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  Greek,  who  had  gone  to  bring  home 
his  bride,  to  seize  the  stronghold.  Instead 
of  women,  armed  warriors  iu  female  garb 
carried  the  treasures  info  Biledjifc,  and  then 
suddenly  throwing  oft  their  disguise,  over- 
powered the  garrison.  Ottoman  then  lay  in 
wait  for  the  Greek  chieftain,  killed  him  and 


mosque.  Brusu  thus  became  the  fust  capi- 
tal of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  which 
rises  behind  it  in  magnificent  ranges  to  the 
height  of  10,000  feet.  In  the  eves  of  the 
Turk.  Brusa  is  u (it  rival  of  Damaseu*,  and 
its  situation  is  undouhtedly  superb;  its 
slopes  \ivid  green  with  vineyards,  and  the 
surrounding  plains  luxurious  with  groves 
of  olive  and  chestnut,  and  beech  and  mul- 
berry, while  within  the  citv  magnifteent 
groups  of  mu i berry,  cypress,  and  plane  trees, 
overhanging  tin"  dvrelitngs.  or  casting  a 
grgtc fill  shade  in  the  spacious  courts  of  the 
mosque*,  add  greatly  to  (lie  Oriental  beauty 
of  the  place.  The  perpetual  snows  on  the 
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« Until  j • thir  8elj  ukl&li 

ehauged  to  t|o  »t$uiK{>'  ot  w mw  dynasty. 
The  muni u&  fof  the  n>|ntv  ealled  the 
funny  ate  *tiH  etaiiiliijig  within  the  eiludel 
on  tiuv  brow  ;%$  a-  nobte  ^mfrmuce  wiji^wk* 
in tz  the  ptiiiiu  Tile  dftteu  of  Ground  Yxzlti?  iraa 
nfaa  r tow  seated , at»«i  hp*i  fn^tAwed  cfpop 
Ataodiu,  th&  hti&i&t  Kit  r tr*t' 

the  time  huh**  the  decline  trf  the  tamed 
te^ioua  <>f  ileme,  was  established  a s landing 
army.  Certainly  there  was  n's  hucJj  filing 
iit  Europe,  iw  for  miitnnra  hirer/  JPiiitL- 
mg  the  tdill  pi/idoiutli}  ineUmd  Turks  un- 
ruly and  ilifticuit  of  tout rul  iu  ihe  gradual 
l »ut  st  eady  warfare  upon  the  neigbbutfng 
territory  nf  the  Byline  me  emperor*,  ativl 
eouatim By  e^pptr ? itg  itioai 

the  eueiiiy  v<pHdtfi*l  oimreh^  ttm  ;id*%a  of 
emmmtdimig  tliebi  ax  *ijis/ei 

possession*  Of  fti»’  -t.hTMilLV  giviug.  flirlo  a 

distinct  inn  form  ol  fhtdr  own,  and  t fain  log 
them  to  xvar*  The  new  porpA  wke  eulled 
YimMsheri,  ov  ue>v  soldiejv.  / on;:  pi  oil  into 
jauixuries;  The  world  ationfe  yy^udl&f 
example  of  $k* I f-ul wo rp lion  into  the  unu?mal 
vburiMderiatkg  of  aiiothor  rarei  to  fhuf  of 
jimi  Kurtee.:  The  j tin i iar ies fed n- 
Hilly  tiff  fro  d»‘W’d  j nasty  1 TI  iVsif^fi/  d^nUj/s 
\?'m[ meweiou*,  tfspooiuily  w hen  <m 
that  while  there  invu  alferty*  *ume  Turka 
among  them.;  the  majority  were  often  Chris- 
tian eliiy^^htt  thus  won  f riu aypb# dyer  the 
land  t hat  gate  them  birth  But  all  id  her 
4M)!)<iidomtitm^  /gnye;  way  to  the  tact.  that 
t hey  were  11:0 w ,'Mi  »liuthmedaiiH,  mid  widiet* 
of  the  redOiitdahie  pnetoriau  wuard  of  the 
house  of  ptlimuif  in  hart lo  they  treie  the 
reftOrve  iorw.  Wiii*u  iW  test  pi  the  army 
tailed  to  win,  fli*  tm*  sudanon- 

ed  to  l\0t  assault-  They  oJ\Yuy&  made  three 
charges;  if  babied  to  the  third;,  thw)*  tVB 
bnidc  in  IjUnmay,  and  tlie  b&Ul*t  wb*  io*f. 
But  they  gotieraUv  xU»>m  ui\  hefi>t>v 
them,  front  x\i<  Euphrates  to  the  Ifaihibe, 
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Anmitioihs ^ also  fe*?ii  inmumj  ruble  streams, 
■♦.v  hi  eh  dash  music  ally  through  the  piecipi- 
t6n«  atreOte,  Odd  fiint  their  way  to  the  mu, 
vimMde  in  the  extreme  diataurr  to  the  north- 
ward. The  chalybeate  apriuga,  hn raring 
frpm  the . roeh  M ;•»  high  femperature,  iftiake* 
if  also  A desi  rable  residenoo  &r  in  vail d*o 
Brima.  uuee  the,  rnpfhtt  Of  BithyV)i%  and 
the  idfK'e  w hi* f i?  H ahu that  took  jiOUoti 
yearn  heftir^y  wiiH  no^  rU^ua^d  to  a ne \x 
imgfyciiiw e ;na.  ihp  t a p i f al  <1  f n grow  i u g 
empire/  Sn\t?Hi  'hTlmn  at  on  re  fCmmleil 
tlfeta  mosqne&j /•liMfu ttlpj  mx#  tuul 
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QOK  t'A<m  I’AftT  OP*  MOOMEOU, 


When  this  sacred  hand  was  organized  and 
marshaled  to  carry  forward  the  Crescent 
and  plant  it  over  many  a Christian  fane, 
Hadlee  Begtaseh,  a Turkish  santon  of  wide 
repute,  was  invited  to  give  them  a name 
and  a Ix-mison,  Calling  one  of  them  to  him, 
the  venerable  dervish  raised  his  arm  to 
bless  him,  and  through  him  the  whole  or- 
ganization. The  loose  sleeve  of  the  holy 
man  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  sol- 
dier. It,  was  taken  as  tin  augury  of  good, 
and  henceforth  part  of  the  uniform  of  the 
janizaries  for  ages  consisted  of  a piece  of 
cloth  cut  in  the  form  of  this  sleeve,  and  at- 
tached to  the  turban. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  new  and  efficient 
corps  of  janizaries,  Ore  ban  now  advanced 
against  Nice,  distinguished  as  the  spot  where 
the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice  was  held  in 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  situated  on  the 
borders  of  a lovely  lake,  skirted  by  beautiful 
mountain  ranges,  ou  the  edge  of  a vust  plain 
covered  with  olive  groves*  It  was  surround- 
ed by  the  Romans  with  -a  wall,  strung  like  a 
nock  luce  with  one  hundred  and  ten  tower*, 
and  pierced  with  four  arched  marble  gate- 
way*. all  standing  to  this  day  by  the  lake- 
side, draped  with  ivy,  and  afford rug  a rest* 
ing-plaee  for  storks;  hut  the  city  within  lias 
gone  to  decay,  and  only  a few  peasants5  lmts, 
and  the  massive  ruins  of  the  ancient  thea- 
tre, and  the  church  where  the  council  was 
held,  now  remain.  Never  .ahull  I forgot  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  t he  nigh  t 1 speh.t  t here — 
the  moon  at  the  full,  lighting  tip  the  lake, 
and  the  towers  mice  hiistliug  with  spears, 
and  stormed  alternately  by  Crusader,  Otto- 
mite,  And  Mogul.  Afar  off  was  heard  the 
buying  of  the  deep-mouthed  shepherd  dogs 
guarding  the  flocks;  nearer  sang  the  music 


of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  with  the  low  croon 
of  the  night  wind,  and  the  weird  hoot  of  the 
owl  that  alone  garrisoned  the  foreakeu  bat- 
tlements of  Nice. 

Having  captured  Nice,  Orcbnn  gradually 
pushed  on  through  the  tremendous  defiles 
of  the  Gok  Dagh  by  the  river  Sakaria,  fa- 
mous as  the  passes  through  which  Xerxes, 
marching  to  the  Hellespont,  bad  passed  with 
Ills  immense  host,  succeeded  by  Alexander, 
Bavazid,  and  many  of  the  heroes  of  past 
ages,  Safely  through  this  difficult  passage, 
the  army  of  Orchan  laid  siege  to  N i corned i a 
(tem  id),  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
cities  of  the  East,  overlooking  the  crags  of  the 
< Dagh  and  the  superb  gulf  of  Nicomedia. 
The  w alls  are  of  the  most  picturesque  char- 
acter ; but  even  the  memory  of  Diocletian 
and  the  stalwart  Romans  who  once  held 
that  stronghold,  could  not  ward  off  the  ju- 
ry it  able  march  of  Destiny  in  the  form  of  the 
janizary,  and  Nicomedia  shared  the  fate  of 
Nice  about  the  year  1330.  From  this  time 
the  growth  of  the  new  empire  was  rapid, 
steady,  ami  solid.  Crossing  into  Europe  at 
Gallipoli,  Animat  h 1.  broke  the  Schivtumm 
league  at  Cbasova,  and  reduced  the  larger 
part  of  what  is  now  cal  led  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope. Bayazul,  an  warned  t he  ThnmierboU, 
won  at  Nieopolis  what  is  probably  the  great- 
est victory  ever  gained  by  the  Crescent  over 
the  Cross  in  the  4) pen  held.  An  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  the  flower  and 
chivalry  of  France,  Germaqv.  Italy,  ami  Hun- 
gary, were  slaughtered  or  seatiered;  sixty 
thousand  corpses  strewed  the  plain,  and  ten 
thousand  captives,  by  actual  count,  were 
massacred  after  the  battle  before  the  tent 
of  the  Sultan.  Raya/.id  then  returned  in 
triumph  to  repose  at  his  ease  in  the  volup- 
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tuoua  delights  of  Brusa,  the  - Splendor  of 
wiioso  court  waa  such  that  the  equipage 
for  the  chase  alone  numbered  seven  thou- 
sand huntsmen  a ml  seven  thousand  falcon- 
ers. Here  the  great-grandson  of  tlie  Simple 


power  when  it  overthrew  Bayazid  on  the 
plains  of  Angora,  is  evidence  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  in  it 
elements  of  vitality  far  superior  to  that  gen- 
erally shown  by  the  numerous  dynasties 
and  empires  of  the  East.  The 
son  of  Bayazid,  Mohammed  I., 
resumed  the  sceptre,  and  cap- 
tured Smyrna,  and  with  it  the 
neighboring  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  after  a long  siege  sus- 
tallied  by  the  heroic  Knights 
of  St.  John.  Thus  fell  the 
queen  city  of  the  Levant* 
famed  for  its  earthquakes,  its 
bazars,  its  figs,  its  carpets,  its 
otto  of  roses,  and  its  melons 
and  grapes,  the  lines!  in  the 
world,  and  still  showing  to  ns 
tlie  cave  where  Houicr  is  said 
fijf  : §&-,  to  have  composed  the  Iliad, 
and  the  grand  old  citadel 
^ cru  midi  tig  on  the  brow  of  the 

IfelflBH  Acropolis,  commanding  one  of 

the  loveliest  landscapes  of  the 
world,  and  the  amphitheatre 
where  Poly  carp  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom ages  ago.  He  who 
has  once  seen  Smyrna,  and  en- 
joyed its  hospitalities  and  at- 
;<v  .ft  tractions,  is  never  content  till 

>>^fl  1 he  has  seen  it  again.  It  is  a 

j*£pipur.  city  of  150,000  inhabitants.  at 

f^X***£i  the  bottom  of  a beautiful  bay 
skirted  by  ragged  mountains. 
It  is  almost  a European  city, 
so  large  is  the  number  of  for- 
eigners and  Christians,  and  is 
called  by  the  Moslems  infidel 
Smyrna.  Its  confections  are 
noted  throughout  the  Levant ; 
and  as  for  its  tigs,  who  has 
not  eaten  them  ? There  is  a short  rail- 
way running  to  Aid  in  by  way  of  Ephesus, 
which  brings  some  of  the  tigs  to  Smyrna 
in  August,  but  the  larger  quantity  are 
still  brought  across  the  famous  Caravan 
Bridge  by  solemn  trains  of  camels,  led  by  a 
driver  mounted  oii  a diminutive  donkey, 
and  marching  to  the  doleful  tom-tom  of  a 
rude  bell  attached  to  the  saddle  of  the  lead- 
ing camel.  The  tigs,  green  or  purple,  when 
ripe  and  jfcear-shaped,  and  containing  a scar- 
let pulp  within  illumined  by  a centre  of 
golden  seeds,  are  brought  in  baskets  and 
emptied  on  mats  in  the  courts  where  the  for- 
eign merchants  have  their  magazines  and 
ofiices.  Peasant  women  then  squeeze  the 
liga  into  the  shape  they  have  when  dried. 
They  are  then  dipped  in  brine,  and,  after 
a few  days  of  drying,  arc  packed  in  drums. 
Few  things  are  more  delicious  than  a Smyrna 
fig  when  just  picked  in  the  early  morning 
w hile  yet  glistening  with  dew  . 

The  .so-called  Smyrna  carpets  are  chiefly 
brought  thither  for  exportation  from  Ushak, 


shepherd  chieftain  -Ottoman  enjoyed  every 
luxury,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ducas, 
the  Byzantine  historian.  w No  pleasure  was 
wanting  ; his  palaces  and  gardens  contained 
every  thing  that  God  has  created  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  senses.  He  was  awaked 
by  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  forests  of 
Bifhynut,  and  the  warbling  of  the  eternal 
streams  which  flow  from  the  gorges  of  Olym- 
pus. Rare  animals,  exotic  plauta,  and  pre- 
cious metals  enriched  his  bowers  of  pleasure. 
Innumerable  slaves  of  both  sexes,  chosen 
from  tin*  fairest  of  their  kind,  ottered  him 
only  what  was  agreeable  to  his  eyes,  and 
singers  and  dancing  w omen,  brought  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  sang  and  danced 
before  him,  each  in  the  fashion  of  her 
country*'*  For  opce  at  Iciest  in  its  long 
history.  Bnma  was  indeed  a worthy  rival 
of  Bagdad  in  the  storied  days  of  Ihmmu- 
abRasebid. 

That  the  vast  invasion  of  Timourianc, 
w hich  swept  over  Asia  like  an  inundation, 
did  not  permanently  destroy  the  Turkish 
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inhabitants  saw  these  ships  floating  in  the 
Golden  Horn  at  daybreak,  the  consternation 
was  universal,  for  they  saw  that  their  doom 
was  verily  at  hand.  The  walls  were  now 
stormed  by  a combined  assault  by  sea  aud 
land,  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pale- 
ologus,  the  last  of  the  Romans,  was  slain, 
sword  in  hand,  a hero  to  the  last,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  long  line  that  ended  when  Mo- 
hammed II.  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of 
8t.  Sophia,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May, 
1453.  When  the  city  fell,  a monk,  it  is  said, 
was  frying  iish  at  the  convent  of  Baluklee, 
which  is  still  standing  in  the  suburbs;  a 
lad,  half  out  of  his  wits  with  terror,  rushed 
in,  bawling  that  the  city  had  fallen.  “I 
don’t  believe  it,**  calmly  replied  the  pious 
monk.  “Believe  it  or  not,  as  yon  please, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact/’  reiterated 
the  hoy.  “If  what  yon  say  is  true/’  an- 
swered the  monk,  u let  these  tisb  leap  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  this  pool  of  water/’ 
No  sooner  was  this  said  than  the  fish,  al- 
ready browned  on  one  side,  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  they  are  seen  there  to  this  day, 


cent,  and  carry  it  to  the  height  of  its  glory ; 
this  w as  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
now  undertaken  by  Mohammed  II.  with  an 
army  of  250,000  men,  only  150  years  after 
the  capture  of  Bruaa  by  Oth man.  The  city 
sustained  a siege  of  two  months,  abandon- 
ed to  its  fate  by  Christendom.  Mohammed 
was  at  last  about  to  give  up  the  enterprise, 
which  seemed  impossible  unless  the  city 
could  also  !>e  attacked  from  the  inner  port 
or  Golden  Horn ; but  this  was  guarded  by 
an  impenetrable  barrier  extended  across  the 
entrance.  In  this  emergency  the  genius  of 
Mohammed  suggested  a novel  method  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty.  A plank  road  was 
laid  across  the  broken  and  elevated  tongue 
of  land  now  included  in  the  semi-Christian 
quarters  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Hasskeuy,  be- 
tween the  Bosporus  and  the  Gulden  Horn ; 
it  was  ten  miles  long,  and  covered  with  the 
fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Over  this  road 
eighty  galleys  were  drawn  on  rollers  in  one. 
night,  and  launched  in  the  inner  port.  To 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  ground  the 
feat  appears  almost  incredible.  When  the 
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mosque  hid  It-  by  him  ami  hearing  his  name. 
This  mosque  is  justly  t'OTiMideml  the  master- 
piece of  Turkish  architecture — a combina- 
tion of  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  types;  Si- 
nan  was  the  architect,  anti  he  is  entitled  to 
a high  rank  in  his  profession. 

A glance  at  a map  of  Constantinople  will 
show  the  reader  the  general  features  of  the 
city.  The  old  city,  formerly  Byzantium,  but 
now  called  Stainlmul  by  the  Turks,  is  the 
part  which  existed  in  1453,  when  they  cap- 
tured the  place.  It  is  nearly  triangular, 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Golden 
Horn  on  two  sides,  and  the  famous  Seraglio 
Point  at  the  angle  where  the  two  waters 
meet  ami  are  joined  by  the  Bosporus — a 
narrow,  winding  strait  sixteen  miles  long, 
which  carries  the  w aters  of  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  entire  city  is  surrounded  by 
the  lofty  double  wall  built  by  the  Greco- 
Romans,  with  a deep  fosse  on  the  land  side, 
which  is  now  employed  in  the  peaceful  cul- 
tivation of  onions,  tomatoes,  and  melons. 
The  walls  are  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, and  exceedingly  picturesque,  although 
no  longer  of  use  for  defensive  purposes 
against  the  missiles  of  modern  warfare. 
They  are  festooned  with  ivy  and  beautified 
by  many  massive  crenelated  and  venerable 
towers,  while  it  is  quite  common  to  see 
houses  surmounting  them  and  turning  the 
battlements  into  windows,  easements  and 
lattices  being  inserted  in  the  embrasures. 
At  the  south  western  angle  of  the  walls  is 


the  fortress  called  the  Yedfce  Koulilfer,  or 
Seven  Towers,  This  lias  been  often  used 
as  a dungeon  for  prisoners  of  state,  into 
which  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  for- 
merly thrown  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  under  the  guard  of  a strong  gar- 
rison, which  is  always  maintained  there. 
Access  to  this  castle  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult, often  impossible,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  mosques  and  royal  palaces,  only  by  spe- 
cial imperial  finnan  or  permit.  But  during 
the  Crimean  w ar  the  soldiers  of  the  allies, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  roaming  over 
the  city  in  squads,  sometimes  invaded  these 
forbidden  spots  without  a license,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  irregularity  was 
winked  at.  But  the  Seven  Towers,  being 
in  a remote  and  mi  visited  portion  of  the 
Turkish  quarter,  was  exempt  from  these 
lawless  invasions.  The  writer,  however,  at 
that  time  » youth,  thought  it  a fit  opportu- 
nity to  attack  the  Seven  Towers,  and  taking 
three  other  American  lads  with  him,  thread- 
ed the  long, narrow,  winding  streets  of  8tam- 
boiil,  and  reached  the  draw-bridge  leading 
over  the  moat  into  the  barbican  of  this  Mus- 
sulman stronghold,  never  before  parsed  by 
foreigners  without  a royal  permit.  But  the 
sentry  on  guard  immediately  lowered  his 
bayonet,  and  in  a stern,  authoritative  time 
bade  its  be  off.  Pretending  not  to  under- 
stand a word,  we  shook  our  heads  and  spoke 
in  English  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner, 
m if  we  had  no  idea  of  his  meaning,  at  the 
same  time  actually  pushing  back  his  mus- 
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kef  and  trying  to  go  by.  The  altercation 
brought  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  out 
of  the  guard-room.  He  politely  but  most 
decisively  commanded  us  not  to  ‘‘stand  upon 
the  order  of  our  going.”  Still  assuming  not 
to  understand  him,  ami  shaking  our  heads 
again  as  if  in  perplexity,  we  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  him  that  we  were  total 
strangers,  utterly  iguorant  of  both  the  lan- 
guage ami  customs  of  the  land,  and  finally 
lie  said  to  an  orderly,  “Let  the  little  devils 
come  in;  they  are  English,  and  don't  know 
Turkish.  You  can  show  them  about,  but 
don't  let  them  go  into  the  powder-maga- 
zine.” So  there  wo  were  at  last  within  the 
stem  precincts  of  the  Seven  Towers,  ram- 
bling at  will  over  its  ramparts,  and  even 
permitted  to  take  a sketch  of  the  interior 
within  the  walls,  and  look  into  the  dun- 
geons of  despair  in  which  so  many  illustri- 
ous v iet iins  of  fate  have  suffered  and  died. 
This  experiment,  so  far  as  1 know,  has  not 
been  attempted  by  others  either  before  or 
since. 

The  Seraglio  Point  was,  until  within  a 
few  years,  the  site  of  one  of  the  most-  fa- 


dim  distance,  its  marble  fountains  over 
spouting  silver  rain,  its  gardens  ever  in 
bloom,  and  the  gilded  domes  and  minarets 
rising  skyward  around  it  like  the  fairy  fab- 
rics of  the  land  of  dreams,  it  was  the  central 
spot  of  the  finest  combination  of  natural 
and  artificial  scenery  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
But  the  Seraglio  was  burned  a few  years 
ago,  with  all  its  mysterious  and  romantic 
associations.  The  point,  remains ; the  gar- 
dens remain ; but  the  palace  is  gone,  whith- 
er the  empire  of  which  it  was  the  centre  is 
going  when  Kismet  pronounces  its  doom. 

From  the  Seraglio  grounds,  which  include* 
also  the  Grand  Porte  or  government  offices, 
we  proceed  naturally  to  St.  Sophia,  the  most 
celebrated,  and,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  the  most  perfect  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  existence,  rivaling  in  ecclesiology  the  po- 
sition held  by  the  Parthenon  in  pagan  ar- 
ch i lecture.  This  perfection  does  not  come 
from  size,  for  there  are  many  buildings 
larger  t ban  either  of  these,  but  from  the  sym- 
metrical bftrniouy  of  the  plan,  all  the  details 
being  subordinated  to,  or  so  employed  as  to 
contribute  to,  the  general  effect,  This  ca- 
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moiis,  romantic,  and  beautiful  abodes  of 
royalty  the  world  has  seen.  Commanding 
from  its  airy  and  stately  gold-fretted  halls 
views  of  the  Marmora,  the  Bosporus,  and 
the  Golden  Horn,  with  the  snow-dad  ranges 
of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  site  of  Brusa, 
the  first  capital  of  Turkey,  visible  in  the 


tbcdral  was  built-  by  order  of  Justinian  in 
the  fifth  century,  and,  as  indicated  by  its 
name, is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wisdom.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  the  junctiou 
of  the  transept  and  nave  being  surmounted 
by  a dome  supported  by  four  semi-domes. 
This  dome  is  u marvel  of  architecture  by 
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four  elegant  minarets  placed  at  the  angles 
by  the  Turks  arc  not  in  harmony  with  the 
original  plan;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  effect  of  the  interior, 
the  perfect  harmony  of  the  design  forming 
one  of  the  miracles  of  architectural  art,  A 
legend  is  still  current  among  the  Greeks, 
and  fully  believed  by  many  of  the  devout, 
that  when  the  Turks  captured  the  city,  a 
priest  was  saying  mass  ut  the  altar  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  when  the  invaders  hurst  into 
the  sacred  edifice  and  interrupted  his  devo- 
tions, the  angel  of  the  Lord  snatched  this 
devoted  servant  from  their  fury,  and,  with 
the  eucharist,  concealed  him  in  a crypt  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  building.  There  ho  re- 


reason  of  the  tiatuoss  of  its  curve,  consider- 
ing that  it  has  a span  of  130  feet,  and  soars 
to  a height  of  ISO  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
gallery,  running  around  the  interior,  and 
intended  for  the  women,  is  reached  by  an 
inedined  way  winding  within  the  walls,  up 
which  the  empresses  w ere  drawn  iu  a char- 
iot. The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is 
decorated  with  mosaics  in  a style  imitated 
but  not  surpassed  l»y  the  Church  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  which  is  built  after  the  manner 
of  St.  Sophia.  These  mosaics  are  composed 
of  small  cubes  of  porphyry,  verd-antique, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  marbles ; the 
gilded  parts,  as  in  the  great  cherubs  iu  the 
spandrels,  are  made  of  small  bits  of  glass 
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mains  to  this  day;  but  when  the  hosts  of 
the  Cross  once  more  enter  Constant  inople  in 
triumph,  and  tear  the  hated  Crescent  from 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  this  thrice  venerable 
priest  will  step  forth  from  his  long  hiding- 
place  and  reconsecrate  the  cathedral  of  Jus- 
tin i an  to  the  w orship  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Not  far  from  St.  Sophia  is  the  mosque  of 


overlaid  with  gold;  after  thirteen  centuries 
they  still  preserve  their  lustre.  The  pillars 
am  from  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  other  celebrated  buildings  of 
antiquity.  Owing  to  the  buttresses  put  up 
after  its  construction  to  support  this  noble 
editree,  often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  the  ex- 
terior is  not  especially  impressive,  while  the 
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Sultan  Aehraet,  one  of  the  finest  of  Turk- 
ish mosques,  surrounded  by  extensive  aiul 
picturesque  cloisters,  and  facing  the  vast 
square  called  the  Hippodrome.  or,  as  named 
by  flic  Turks,  the  At  Meulan.  Here  are  seen 
the  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt  by  Con- 
stantine, and  the  pillar,  formed  of  three 
bronze  serpents  twisted  together,  brought 
from  Delphi.  Their  three  heads,  now  bro- 
ken  oft,  made,  according  to  tradition,  the 
tripod  of  the  Pythoness  at  the  shrine  of 
Apollo.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the 
famous  chariot  races  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  which  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Justini- 
an. The  charioteers  wore  ribbons  of  green 
or  blue,  and  gradually  the  intense  excite- 
ment aroused  in  the  success  of  their  favor- 
ite colors  divided  the  people  into  two  for- 
midable factions,  called  the  Greens  and  the 
Blues,  which  dcvelojied  into  political  im- 
portance. The  frenzy  at  last  culminated 
in  a tremendous  riot  or  civil  war,  which 
lasted  several  days,  during  which  n large 
part  of  Constantinople  was  consumed  in 
the  dunu‘8.  and  Justinian  himself  was  near- 
ly dethroned  and  murdered.  In  later  ages, 
also,  the  Hippodrome  has  often  been  the 
scene  of  many  turbulent  event*.  The  jani- 
zaries had  thei  r barracks  around  the  square. 


and  when  they  mutinied  for  more  pay,  or  to 
demand  the  head  of  an  unpopular  Grand 
Vizier,  or  the  dethronement,  of  a Sultan, 
these  clamorous  legionaries,  knowing  their 
power,  would  march  out  iuto  the  Hippo- 
'drome  by  regiments,  mid  plant  the  enor- 
mous kettles  in  which  their  pilaff  (the  na- 
tional dish  of  rice)  was  cooked,  hot  tom  up, 
in  front  of  the  ranks.  To  capsize  these 
casseroles  was  an  unmistakable  sign  of  re- 
volt. lhit  the  janizaries  overturned  their 
ropper  kettles  one**  too  often. 

Mahmoud,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Sultan,  was  the  strongest  in  character  of  all 
w ho  have  sat  on  the  Turkish  throne  since 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent.  Among  other 
reforms,  he  decided  to  recast  the  military 
organizations  of  the  empire  after  European 
models,  adopting,  also,  a uniform  resembling 
that  of  the  French,  But  this  innovation 
met  with  great  opposition  from  all  the  con- 
servatives, and  aroused  the  especial  indig- 
nation of  the  janizaries.  Mahmoud,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  his  reforms  in  the  face  of 
numerous  threats  add  plots.  Hut  at  last  it 
became  evident  that  either  he  or  the  jam- 
zaries  must  W*  crushed.  Their  insubordina- 
tion, arbitrary  insolence*,  and  high-handed 
outrages  were  not  only  an  anachronism  in 
this  age,  hut  seemed  to  exceed  auy  thing  in 
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a nil  demanded  t he  the  Graml  V.if- 

iWy  T)utbi>  frdfowittjs  Mahmoud 

e«mmau<fkd  h* iti y*  «;}*  li%ir  -fivuw  -riml 
reium  tb  t heir  IkwtaoH^.  Thi&  they  tefWed 
to  '&(%:  An  d immedm  to  4&r#ifi  h$iv 

‘tray  out  fo  pillage  ihe\  &ft#  qnd  j»t<*rm  t% 
$«rAgJh>>  hot  they  W&H  xHet  ?ju  eyxry  band 
% tern  fie  Ydlh-ye  of  grape  and  ’ 

All  day  Mift  dishful  skingbter  eunttoumh. 
(cad  when  fbe  >ui!  >V<mt  down  the  jKovza- 
Ties  hail  eftieod  ib  axist:  A few  tsa^aped 


tho  $*&£)«  jQa  b istoiy  of  thefte  jretf ( *H  friable 
The  houses  of  the  yiH~ 


p^lra^{H|p JR  1 1 1 p 1 1 ^ r#  m l pp ■ 

2eua  were  liable  at  'tiiiy  U uu*  to  bo  invaded 
tod  sacked  by  then  i;  t hot  r *ery  wive#  wore 
hot  frajfe*  and  if  lias  nut  iweii  unkiiuivu  for 
it  jiuuzary  > parting  by  a Clurifdian  dwell- 
mgy  to  make  a pa&a  with  bin  »uiiietei‘  'at  n 
woman  or  ehUd  he  might  ^pysitting  hi 
the  dnorwby.audbew  <*tf  their  headA  ■;  Jtiei; 
H>  try  the  fttoper  of  his  blade.  But  Male 
urbfld  VV ii.U t xu>m  either  to  yield  to 


v^kmjiu,  »ii-  m Kiiiirr, 


or  to  be  niled  by  %\ te  jas d / a tty$ ; ObfAiu- 
itig  a written  v)|Vihidu  from  Hh* 

Islam,  m bigh-vho^  of-  the  Yevdo i(who  in  u 
theoetaey  likn  that  of  Turkey  -ot.-eupies,-  £j|! 
expounds  of  tiie,  ICointu  the  fmsitiou  .of 
tdiiof  Jusiiieh  tb  the.  stive t that  the  welfare 
of  lslar/1  rep  pi  red  flu*  Oe^fniyMoxt  of  the 
jfttn^Anbs,  MabiiHUid  gaytr M*  orders  with 
piwMiptbesa  and  seiTyy  y-  Quietly  the  new 
troops  were  eolkvtyd  in  the  \iciutry:  maivb 
ed  iidy>  the  eify  u l night,  and  po^jfj||  fM| 
m M eututUAbd  All  tbo  tytpilMeli** ; h%  the 
U i pp»*« irtote, \wiitAji. , Wejy  uhe>  enfiladed  by 
b:v»>M:o\v  oi\  The  jai(*24ri&v  susy 

^hiejthni^r  hoi  not  aware  at  the 
; f hwo)Lghhy,£«y  yTihe-  preparations  m-nib  to 
ohoek  tbehiV  brni  alroAdry  duiwiuybed  Into 
tU«*  liifpMvlrwuu-.  cenied  aji  Uour  k*-PM, 


thihrrgXi  iitughtrenhg  liottsofi,  fvt  by;  being 
bla^wbert^  at  tfe  tttitbfjinf  tbmi- 

rfuuvl  liivti  wvre  shiin  that  terrible  duy. 

it  ix  ti.4  far  from  the  At  Mei/lun  to  the 
famo?ifc  bazars.  These  bajcai^  are  wmilar  to 
All  tiuirket-jilaee^  iu  tbg  East,  otily  on  a 
lurgoi!  ot'ufb,  ^iHisi^tifig-  of  a labyrinth  of 
narrow  Street'S,  rsiVereif  in  order  tit  aibml  o 
proit'cdtm  froia  f-Ue  h^uno-ted  beat  *>f  the 
tong  summers,  white  tlie  l>o»db»  or slif>i«j  nti* 
oil  anfj  pneti  shop  Is  »urnmiint*rsi 

by  a 3e^hrj;M'or{M)  dome  of  its  o wn.  The  dif- 
ieivht  closf>***s  tti ^gv^si.s  are  all  sold  in  s*;pa* 
Tiki'-  l.ntzar:^  romnmnieatine  with  eae-b  erbei 
Tlien : & fcbe  ba/ae  of  the  i YttsrnyiUm  ; tli>i 
bazar  pf  the  trof»pexsmitbe  \ tlm  luj^an 
dork  hthi  eboh  ami  fni grant  with  The  Aro- 
ma tie  odoi  of  gii4i«  ^inf  •Irug^  from  Ar«h>y 
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the  crarert.  Bii t in  f hcf  l»raj^i  lihoitn,  when 
a fjufcbAft6  vf  tfypm't&nve  fa  m» iter  ot*«8idt*r- 
Uie  Wife?  W itivttefl tur  f be  efcuj*  f unit- 
ed chamber*  within,  ami  *t:uterf  *rf»  a en*h~ 
ioned  tiiv&it.  Tjwr  al^t?  bvfta'h  jieMt  ia  a 
tmgb Uotito^eofiV' ^fiojv  jfot  c*>fKxv  ;>isd; pfp*% 
and  flu?  buttle  begin*.  TJurtet  t#  no*t?indftnl 
or  tnii&xifde  fb*  m*\$  e$fcc- 

tnm  fa  for  the  dealer  t«  **nt  nil  :lji*  t/j»»~  a 
rnntftf  r#*Ki»lnt*4  fUii 

or  ybrduuev  of  Hie  btipijf:  kwo 

mmi  iu  ask  nr t-vmtly  iiuus* 

.-mo  he  hnaHy  LO'renfod  toff  henri  ale  ?«dd. 
The  pim*h:;ser.  if  expemMiecd,  oiler*  a U»u  rr 
6uin  l-h'fttt  he  r*  prepared.  tor  gls*f  und  fling 
by  liuUtr^l a bargain  in  readied. 

UuMhe  cl 1 1 -w ^ MtU-re sliOii .study  in  Om  Ou- 
Jhrtv  in  tin?  im^hHwftitde  variety  «f  iy|*oa 
ol  i<uwiai>  Ui>t«re  A’iio  iiieote  mu  »>yory  Inunl . 
IMvdrm  ndVrtusuml  tiifi?  influence.  of  Western 


koti^a,  ou  v»»i*n. 


vivwzxitirtn  hnyt'  intrtWhired  Hnmfe  ohang<*s 
fit  f.lti:  pif$  hf  .'Turk— j$#i*.  srm>i 

car* .— one  t&i  for  wi<\r/v  n/iotber  Pit  Wjaijteti  — 
vidbr  Hi  *4mu*.  vfikf.%  add  flic : 

but.  t hv*  ^ny^nil  «.dutraeb>r  nf  Oid  ,pd*))»lc  anti 
llii'ir  i4M«ti?inM  Hml  bradd 
aji^tilVy  ihniliiii'fl,  tow  tndtyy  fttikitifo  iif*>  the 
fr fit y Uitf a th- wii u t^pc  tin? 

blood  by  tW*f  o£*  tlfmtfciUid*  of 

y»7rtr*.  >T  fts  .ft  »r  ►'  \ a m pb^f  * so  A!  iYtylrm*il . 
h,  aiiMi.Hsnt  Amu*da<i  .m  ;»  Wood  nimb^d 
for  1 1»  1 if  v .Wen Hist  rive.  hold  #tv ay 
around  Ivm*mui  m»d  Kai^wnul  Tnduzoud  bfc~ 
Ihivi  v<  -.noui « * li  rt  U-  b'-^et  I «5-U«j  ]k  I ^>3/ ^ 

There  iw  a im in (Mtundy  :iHlretl,  w bn^y 

iiH,4^U»r».  sWtbfil  By>;6nl‘UiH»  ttv^  iwi&tdrieii. 


I >ef*»rt^  and  fed 

i'.nb  canitlj:  vend/u>  d^r-enrled  from  ■»  .^^iUv 
li  list]  rp5*M*fl  Mtfliy  Ml .-Rfirt  V.y  of  t tibit  line  ; 

anti  lu  cv  tc^  a hiiiifisuHo'.  li‘ijf-,  -but  flettrn  mill 
r readitf-iYifi^ - luokln*^  Aibo nian,  ^ lt<> 
here  to tihrl  fei*  wMim abi then  Ni return  to 
the  uitunftmn  of  to  rtir^ 

ilie  Turk  u.t  Utb  l.  tvu?-  -Om|  noxv  «.r  j«’. lv 
Aitli  n iV^Ahif  bo-on'K  , -r  v’wj- 

IumuI  — ft  fem;  iifudietf’  u f inviiofm-  n.^'lirry 
-'I’lorri  K if rdt^Ui^  !?wu*jn!ttt:e« f fj*  ?»« t 0fy? 
f ud y v H>li 0:d;  nvhil.  ya n*>  t n ^ *t  « Imh?  ar- 
-lir » *rx* « * t*  J iW ^*%'#Vr  r»  t *vi  i « bohN^pi^ 

lojajnh  1 u a c « ‘fdjun 

jiiuV;^*  $?#  :i  . tiiir-^kinned  *Cj&fr 

bitil?,  ^uftwiit  in  u 
drab,  ioiV(viWkrrN;d  eoat,  Tt  dh  imiK*i  edVtrid^o 
nuae*  on  hja breast, dtid  an  impressive  ehbup- 


All.M >.ni \?r 
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skin  eap  ou  fiift  head.  llmye  isn  daie*,  ariw- 
tvKrratic  dig^U^  ut  his  manner,  iml  hi  his 
keen  eye  lurks  a lire  which  suggest*  that  he 
M a daugurous  fellow  if  aroused  Giving 
hi  in  room  t*>  pass,  we  brush  against  a Bnl- 
gariAns  carrying m his  bend  d»  immense  tray 
laden  with:  ruby- ft u ted  C herri es,  or  disar- 
rmuce  the  toilet  of  the  wife  of  autne  pasha, 
attired  in  brilliant  a 

Ha^h  »f  light  fit  the  d tt  *k'y : mid-day  sts  uiie  of 
the  crowded  hazur.  YeJIpw  Imotsafe  eh  her 
feet,  and  her  head  ami  fee©  are  swathed  in 
white  gauze,  through  \vhudr  the  eyes  are 
alone  distinetty  visible f it  is  worthy  of  Hbtty 
however,  that  when  this  veil  m very  tirin', 
the  face :'.:Wlivhd  ■'}% M proportionately  iovyly.: 
But  efornVtf  ih  thi<i  gii'me  are  not  easily 
ogmsted,  mid  tn  riri*e  the  veil  of  a Woman  in 
the srrenf  in  to  -.insure  the  instant  death- .df. 
the  dnnhg;  m?Mi  who  fit  tempts  it.  St  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  allows  grout  poasildlitie*  tin 


to  imder^tiudl  why  ika  itemawli  Tartar* 
ht»T*  sn^oefHJed  so  long  in  keeping  under 
fh**t  eouirol  so  many  rnf  hnleut  and  aMtn- 
uigly4  mote  ititeiligeiit  yienplea  with  h grip 
th >ii  Europe  halt  not  yet;  licHtii  aide  tn  htoseu. 
Ail  these  and  many  none  men*  nmd  trills 
lire  dndef  Turkish  rule.,  all  proper  ring  rh$ir 
national  trail**  with  jealous  vak\  ino-i  m- 
ienttftiryiifg^  tmd  erieo  ready  to  dy  at,  eaeh 
other1*  Uiroata,  wertrit  riot  for  the  tinted  arid 
up pnrvori tly  inrflVeic at  Tn rk,  wUp  for  ewer 
four  centiiHe*  Has  kept-  together  tbftse 
Ui^eut  and. discordant  elepients.  s f . ,‘:i: . ; 

One  of  this  is  ihrffh  earns*  tie  chat- 

ficter  of  the  and;  the  fart 

thofc  in  the  Kostyas  «t ijt  in  Ijlnstdii  and 

*VV**  p'‘.r**  ,0  lldi CtOUf»  M 

riftV^fwtp  the  national  jkjlr 
« ;,^i>y.v  ' itf.  Thus,  to  gftffft 

Urkofc  impbe* ',4fe 

that  I'iii  ><  jjs  TUv-in- 
**>*  of  the  Greek 
Chrireh  ; »dfe  of 
GT^k.#svewf  who 
5;*%$  Is-.-a,  lit  mi  an  C*  f fi* 

ol'u  vv  it  Mus.mi1- 
U4V iiiiifi  te  pA’i  /. longer 
pulled  a 

HBfc  W'  ^*ma.iv  -Gil  third  ic 

or  u Turk.  An  Ar- 
men  t an  is  as  itt  ri  eh 
an  Armen m n on  ic 
ornmt  nt’tije  peenh 
HnKg£^'. ' /:  iar  d<^-rri  >>«vs  o|  Ms 

reiigbuiK  belief  ir- 
for  iiiyidodd ; If  he 
happiufs  fp  turn 
, Jsjj.  -.:■ ' v^lk\.  w ’ Piv»  teal  an.t,  Ife  m 

. igtv»r»Ml  by  tils  pe<>. 

*;  lrt&.  • tMitL-  '-fe  lioiive-. 

.Vl^y  torth  <^tumdwjd 

simply  a;. Tnd-e^ 
U.aty  These  seyxs 

Uave  ibf ir 

> afelis,  or  heaids,  ar 

•' , % the  capital.  The 


^ ^ ; * Ttirk.H  «}ohe  M th^ 

. ^nvpne.  have  ’^jr^r, 
. U>hvif hutily 
iijfirribd  wUh  othiit 
• rafjrxAid  lia,ve  tbu«  .HlwKtrUew)  and  given  * 
:yifal»ty  tp  t heir  \ p diiph  Has  ao  fat  ep- 

ahleil  rhatu  id  a degree.  ^ Hvereoin^  their 
vices,  or  thu  polifli^d  o-oakrto^  inherent  \r 
n.  pWple  fys>eu It ih lly  w u patUc. 
rmtsi  ‘frriuhfii^Tid;  the  Tgr  ki^ll  etuu^ 

He i Hc  1s  t jte  ^yybifiif  c Pit d st  flfcit t i m>  apt M^tth 
♦■d  l*y  'pr^'X  Tivrk  l^  his  rtmilMr;  Thu  w orst 
have  never  fudesl  fu  tide  nor*pyet. 


intrigue , of  which  pruhnidj;-  no  liaA; 

move  tlitni  f:nn^t.a or un/piv.  or 

Utiih’  nude  »ud  t'earfidlj  ttiiTryi^hh  blixwh 
5*Udt  e/yivi  and  iftiH*:ii  l^feks;: and  an  frt>h  spike, 
is  a half-crazy  /hkvr,  ivr  ^a.tttpn  ; ;wni  yomMt, 
mnmtted  nu  ^ ^nperl*  ..ted.t  mag«dfu 

w h t}  y m p at  i^t>  u e<  t ./  ai ) d a f t eibl  ed  jiy  n ft  m * p 
of  unirunuecs  and  pifyti\04\ 
eooH*^  e lordly  pusba,  « Turk  ot  the  domi- 
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Another  cause  of  the  long-continued  life  of 
the  empire  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Turks 
have  never  disdained  to  employ  talent,  from 
whatever  source,  and  thus  Armenians  or 
Albanians  of  the  lowest  origin  have  been 
able  to  reach  the  highest  position  next  the 
throne,  and  even  negroes  who  have  been 
slaves  have  commanded  brigades  or  line-of- 
battle  ships.  Many  of  the  Grand  Viziers 
have  been  captives  of  war,  elevated  by 
their  own  address  and  ability.  In  order  to 
hold  such  rank,  however,  it  has,  until  the 
present  reign,  been  essential  to  accept  Is- 
lamism.  Slavery  in  Turkey  has  never  been 
very  rigorous;  it  has  not  been  permitted 
to  separate  families ; manumission  is  com- 
mon ; and  no  disgrace  attaches  to  the  freed- 
man  who  has  once  been  a slave.  The  cause 
of  this  is,  doubtless,  because  slaves  there 
were,  until  recent  times,  almost  altogether 
taken  in  war  fairly,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious disgrace  attaching  to  their  race  or 
mode  of  capture.  Another  reason  is  that 
often  Turkish  mothers,  including  many  of 
the  sultanas,  have  first  been  slaves,  elevated 
eventually  to  wifehood  and  equality  on  the 
birth  of  a son.  Another  reason  is  that  ev- 
ery subject  of  the  Sultan  is,  in  a measure, 
considered  his  slave;  all  below  him  share 
an  equality  of  bondage  to  him,  and  are  de- 
pendent on  his  good-will.  He  in  turn  styles 
himself  the  slave  of  God ; and  Sultans  have 
beeu  repeatedly  deposed  and  executed  by 
the  fettcah , or  maudate  of  the  Shek-ul-Islam, 
the  expounder  of  the  will  of  Allah.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  no 
hereditary  nobility  in  Turkey,  and  has  been 
none  since  the  destruction  of  the  D6r6  Beys. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  there  has 
been  no  progress  in  Turkey.  Without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion,  we  can  state  a few 
facts  which,  being  facts,  can  not  be  con- 
tradicted. At  the  time  of  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent,  Turkey  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  little,  if  at  all,  beliiud  Europe.  The 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  cruelty  of  Philip  II.  and  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  fully  equaled  any  thing  of  the  sort 
in  Turkey  at  that  time.  Since  that  period 
Christendom  has  advanced  in  the  arts  and 
scieuces  beyoud  Turkey ; while  the  appalling 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Com- 
mune, the  Cuban  war,  American  slavery, 
and  the  Russian  knout,  and  many  other  in- 
stances too  common,  too  awful,  and  too  re- 
cent to  be  forgotten,  have  shown  us  there 
is  still  too  much  of  the  tiger  blood  remain- 
ing in  our  natures  to  enable  us  to  be  too 
free  in  condemning  Turkish  atrocities  when 
they  are  fighting  to  preserve  their  national 
existence.  But  granting  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Greek  Revolution  Europe  had 
completely  distanced  Turkey,  we  find  that 
since  that  time  there  have  been  really  great 
social  changes  and  innovations  in  Turkey, 
most  of  them  improvements  and  reforms. 


Religious  toleration,  which,  as  regards  all 
sects  but  the  Moslem,  existed  in  Turkey  be- 
fore it  was  even  dreamed  of  in  Christendom, 
has  been  extended  to  Mohammedans,  and  a 
man  may  now  in  Turkey  accept  any  faith 
he  chooses,  and  be  actually  protected  in  it. 
Such  absolute  toleration  exists  elsewhere 
only  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany,  and  one  or  two  of  the  minor 
states  of  Europe.  Numerous  periodicals 
have  been  established  in  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  censorship 
of  the  press  is  less  oppressive  than  in 
France. 

Numerous  works  have  been  printed,  and 
scholars  like  Achmet  Vefik  Pasha  would  be 
creditable  to  any  people.  Military  and  med- 
ical colleges,  and  numerous  universities  and 
educational  institutions,  supported  by  the 
government  or  by  private  enterprise,  have 
been  founded,  wfhile  the  circulation  of  the 
Bi  ble  and  religious  works  of  every  manner  of 
belief  is  carried  on  throughout  the  empire 
with  perfect  freedom.  The  army  and  navy 
are  organized  and  armed  entirely  upon  Eu- 
ropean models,  with  the  exception  of  the  ir- 
regular soldiery,  and  many  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  government  have  been  edu- 
cated abroad.  The  slave  trade  in  women 
has  been  practically  abolished,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  introduce  reforms  in  the 
garb  and  regulations  of  the  harem  itself. 
And,  to  crown  all,  a legislative  body  has 
been  organized,  and  Moslem  and  Christian 
have  been  placed  on  an  equality.  These 
and  numerous  other  reforms  have  all  been 
accomplished  within  forty  years,  and  have 
naturally  met  with  opposition  from  the  con- 
servatives, while  the  brevity  of  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed  does  not  allow  us  yet 
fully  to  judge  of  the  possible  results.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  Turks  to  allow  them 
credit  for  the  reforms  they  have  attempted 
. to  accomplish,  and  for  the  fact  that  if  some 
of  these  reforms  had  depended  upon  the 
fanaticism  of  the  native  Christians,  little 
would  have  been  done  in  this  direction. 

The  fountains  of  Constantinople  form  oue 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  city. 
They  are  often  in  the  centre  of  a square, 
overhung  by  noble  chenar-trees,  the  resort 
of  turtle-doves,  which  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  molesting.  These  structures  are  gener- 
ally in  the  Saracenic  style,  with  vast  over- 
hanging eaves,  and  the  marble  sides  profuse- 
ly sculptured  w ith  elaborate  arabesques  and 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  Around  them 
are  constantly  grouped  women  aud  childien, 
donkeys  or  water-carriers,  bearing  red  earth- 
ern  jars  or  leathern  w ater-pouches.  The  cool 
open  courts  of  the  numerous  mosques  are 
also  invariably  provided  with  an  elegant 
fountain  in  the  centre  to  assist  the  faithful 
in  their  five-times-a-day  ablutions,  when 
from  the  hundreds  of  minarets  of  the  impe- 
rial city  the  muezziu  calls  them  to  prayer. 
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’ Tehorugun.  coimneuced  by  Abdul 
;V  Modjid,  and  royal  kiosks  ot  pteua- 
u re- bouse}*  »r  the  elegant  resi- 
dences 'of  the  pashas,  are  scattered 
here  and  there  on  the  shore,  on  the 
hill- tops,  or  iu  the  beautiful  well- 
watered  valleys  of  the  Heavenly  Waters,  or 
Sultann5h,  whose  lovely  meadows,  threaded 
by  streams,  and  studded  with  magnificent 
groups  of  the  stately  chenar,  are  the  resort 
of  thousands  cm  fest  al  days,  who  there  make 
kef,  that  is,  enjoy  themselves  with  the  va- 
ried at  tractions  of  pipes  and  confectionery, 
merry-go-rounds,  daxieers  and  timbrels,  dan- 
cing bears  and  mountebanks,  and  the  w ild 
strains  of  bagpipe  or  guitar,  while  over  all 
hangs  the  ch  mil  less  azure  of  heaven,  which 
remains  the  same  from  age  to  age,  w hile 
generations  and  empires  pass  into  oblivion. 
At  the  narrow  est  part  of  the  Bosporus  are 
the  two  picturesque  castles  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  latter  erected  by  Mohammed  II.  as 
a preliminary  step  to  the  investment  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  of  no  further  use  as  a 
fortress,  but  for  situation  and  beauty  ita 
venerable  and  deserted  towers  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  lover  of  the  pictur- 
esque. There  are  few  grander  sights  than 
from  its  battlements  to  look  down  on  the 
ships  rushing  by  far  below,  borne  by  the 
rapid  current  like  swans.  Here  Darius  laid 


VIKW  PUOM  OANTUT.I.KK,  ON  T1JK  llOSCOUFS. 

[ku<>*  authou  s S&tcroii.} 


These  caiques  are  of  a 


up  tho  Bosporus, 
form  as  peculiar  to  Constantinople  as  the 
gondola  is  to  Venice,  and  no  wray  less  liVxu-* 
nous  and  elegaut.  The  Turks  say,  “God 
gavd  the  sea  to  the  Franks  and  the  land  to 
the  Moslems/’  thus  acknowledging  the  in- 
capacity of  Orientals  for  maritime  affairs  ; 
but  they  add  that  Allah,  by  a special  favor, 
permitted  the  8tamboiilees  to  invent  the 
caique ; and  certainly  nothing  more  grace- 
ful or  poetical  of  man’s  craft  ever  floated 
on  the  water.  They  dart  forward  with  ar- 
row-like speed,  and  to  recline  on  the  crim- 
son cushions,  with  cigarettes  and  confec- 
tionery or  fruits,  with  a congenial  com- 
panion, a slave  on  the  deck  aft  to  hold  a 
sun- umbrella  over  us,  and  a pair  of  sinewy, 
bronzed,  red-capped  boatmen  in  flowing 
white  sleeves  to  row  us  by  the  magical 
shores  of  the  Bosporus  on  a day  in  May,  is 
one  of  the  crowning  delights  of  this  fleeting 
world. 

The  Bosporus  offers  in  it#  winding  length 
of  sixteen  miles  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  natural  or  historical  object#  of  interest. 
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a bridge  of  boats  five  centuries  before  Christ, 
when  he  inarched  against  the  Scythians. 

The  Giant’s  Mountain,  opposite  Buyuk- 
d£r£,  the  most  elevated  position  on  the  Bos- 
poms,  commands  a view  of  the  whole  strait, 
and  overlooks  the  entrance  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Near  to  it  is  the  site  of  a castle  built 
by  the  Greek  emperors,  which  was  besieged 
by  Haronu-al-Raschid ; the  graves  of  some 
of  the  faithful  who  fell  at  that  time  are  still 
marked  by  ancient  turbaned  grave-stones. 
This  castle  was  constructed  from  the  rains 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  and  this  tem- 
ple occupied  in  turn  the  site  of  the  shrine 
which  stood  there  fifteen  centuries  or  more 


before  Christ.  Jason  climbed  up  to  that 
spot  before  passing  into  the  Euxine  with 
the  Argo  on  the  voyage  after  the  Golden 
Fleece,  in  order  to  consult  the  oracle  regard- 
ing the  weather  ere  he  trusted  himself  to 
that  stormy  sea.  Turkish  sailors  resort 
thither  to  this  day  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  nations  are  stratified  like  the  globe, 
and  one  nowhere  realizes  this  more  truly 
than  when,  on  those  crumbling,  ivy-mantled 
battlements,  he  gazes  over  the  Euxine  and 
the  Bosporus,  and  considers  the  events  that 
have  transpired  ih  that  storied  region  since 
Jason  and  Medea  sailed  by  in  the  Argo  near 
forty  centuries  ago. 


AN  OLD  UMBRELLA. 


An  old  umbrella  in  the  hall, 

Battered  and  baggy,  quaint  and  queer — 

By  all  the  rains  of  many  a year 
Bent,  stained,  and  faded — that  is  alL 

Warped,  broken,  twisted  by  the  blast 
Of  twenty  winters,  till  at  last, 

Like  some  poor  close-reefed  schooner  cast, 
All  water-logged,  with  half  a mast, 

Upon  the  rocks,  it  finds  a nook 


Of  shelter  on  an  entry  hook: 

Old  battered  craft,  how  came  you  here  ? 

Ah,  could  it  speak,  ’twould  tell  of  one — 
Old  Simon  Dowles,  who  now  is  gone — 

Gone  where  the  weary  are  at  rest — 

Of  one  who  locked  within  his  breast 
His  private  sorrows  o’er  his  lot, 

And  in  his  humble  work  forgot 
That  he  was  but  a toiling  bark 
Upon  the  billows  in  the  dark, 

While  the  brave  newer  ships  swept  by, 
Sailing  beneath  a prosperous  sky, 

And  winged  with  opportunities 
Fate  had  denied  to  hands  like  his. 

A plain  old-fashioned  wight  was  he 
As  these  sport-loving  days  could  see. 

He  in  his  youth  had  loved  and  lost 
His  loyal  true-love.  Ever  since 
His  lonely  life  was  flecked  and  crossed 
By  sorrow’s  nameless  shadow-tints ; 

Yet  never  a murmur  from  his  lips 
Told  of  his  darkened  soul’s  eclipse. 

I often  think  I still  can  hear 

His  voice  so  blithe,  his  tones  of  cheer, 

As,  dropping  in  to  say  44  good-day,” 

He  gossiped  in  his  old  man’s  way. 

And  yet  we  laughed  when  he  had  gone. 
We  youngsters  couldn’t  understand — 

No  matter  if  it  rained  or  shone, 

He  held  the  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

Or  if  he  set  it  in  the  hall, 

Where  other  shedders  of  the  rain 
Stood  dripping  up  against  the  wall, 

His  was  too  shabby  and  too  plain 
To  tempt  exchange:  all  passed  it  by, 
Though  showers  of  rain  were  pouring  down, 
And  all  the  gutters  of  the  town 
Were  torrents  in  the  darkening  sky. 

He  never  left  it  once  behind, 

Save  the  last  time  he  crossed  our  door. 
Oblivious  shadows  o’er  his  mind 
Presaged  his  failing  strength.  Before 
The  morning  he  had  passed  away 
In  peaceful  sleep  from  night  to  day. 

And  here  the  old  brown  umbrella  still 
In  its  old  corner  stays  to  fill 
The  place,  as  best  it  may,  of  him 
Who,  on  this  wild  and  wintry  night, 

Is  surely  with  the  saints  of  light; 

For  whom  my  eyes  grow  moist  and  dim 
While  I this  simple  rhyme  indite. 
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THE  HOME  CONCERT. 


W ell,  Tom,  my  boy,  I must  say  good-by. 

Pvo  hud  a wonderful  visit  hero; 

Enjoyed  it,  too,  as  well  as  l could 

Away  from  ail  that  my  heart  holds  dear. 
Maybe  Pve  lx*en  a trifle  rough — 

A little  awkward,  your  wife  would  say — 
And  very  likely  I’ve  missed  the  hint 
Of  your  city  polish  day  by  day. 

But  somehow,  Tom,  though  the  same  old  roof 
Sheltered  us  both  when  we  were  boys. 

And  the  same  dear  mother-love  watched  us  both, 
Sharing  our  childish  griefs  and  joys, 

Yet  you  are  almost  a stranger  now; 

Your  ways  and  mine  are  as  far  apart 
As  though  we  never  had  thrown  an  arm 
About  each  other  with  loving  heart. 

Your  city  home  is  a palace,  Tom  ; 

Your  wife  and  children  am  fair  to  see; 

YiM  couldn’t  breathe  in  the  little  cot^ 

The  little  home,  that  belongs  to  me. 

And  I am  lost  in  your  grand  large  house, 

And  dazed  with  the  wealth  on  every  side, 
And  l hardly  know  my  brother,  Tom, 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  stately  pride. 

Yes,  the  concert  was  grand,  last  night, 

The  singing  splendid ; but,  do  you  know, 

My  heart  kept  longing,  the  evening  through, 
For  another  concert,  so  sweet  and  low 


That  maybe  it  wouldn’t  please  the  ear 
Of  one  so  cultured  and  grand  as  voir; 

But  to  its  music — laugh  If  you  will — 

My  heart  and  thoughts  must  ever  be  true. 

I shut  my  eyes  in  the  hall  last  night 
(For  the  dash  of  the  music  wearied  me), 

Ahd  close  to  inv  heart  this  vision  came — 

The  same  sweet  picture  I always  see: 

In  the  vine-clad  porch  of  a cottage  home. 

Half  ju  shadow  and  half  in  sun, 

A mother  chanting  her  lullaby, 

Rocking  to  rest  her  little  one. 

And  soft  and  sweet  as  the  music  fell 
From  the  mother’s  lips,  I heard  the  coo 

Of  my  baby  girl,  ns  with  drowsy  tongue 
She  echoed  the  song  with  “ Goo-a-goo.” 

Together  they  sang,  the  mother  and  babe. 

My  wife  and  child,  by  the  Cottage  door. 

Ah  ! that  is  the  concert,  brother  Tom, 

My  cars  are  aching  to  hear  once  more. 

So  now  good-by,  And  I wish  you  well, 

Aud  many  a year  of  wealth  and  gain. 

Yon  were  bom  to  l>e  rich  aud  gay; 

I am  content  to  be  poor  and  plain. 

And  I go  back  to  my  country  home 

With  a love  that  absence  has  strengthened  too— 

Back  to  the  concert  all  my  own — 

Mother’s  siuging  uud  baby's  coo. 
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RASPBERRY  ISLAND. 

TOLD  TO  ME  BY  DORA. 

HELEN  and  I were  two  poor  teachers, 
earning  our  living  in  a city  pnblic 
school.  Many  teachers  are  podr,  but  we 
were  especially  so,  in  that  we  had  no  home 
to  go  to  (luring  vacations,  and  no  invitations 
to  any  one  else’s  home;  for  if  you  have  a 
home,  people  will  invite  you  with  more  or 
less  readiness;  if  you  have  none,  they  will 
not— on  the  principle  of  similia  similibus , I 
suppose.  It  was  the  first  of  July,  term  time 
was  over,  and  we  were  expecting  to  spend 
our  vacation  in  the  same  third-story  back- 
room where  we  had  spent  the  winter.  But 
Helen  was  delicate,  of  a finer  fibre  than  I 
was,  and  one  sultry  evening  she  broke  down, 
and  began  to  sob  slowly,  without  shedding 
a tear,  in  the  most  hopeless  kind  of  way. 
There  was  not  a breath  of  air  stirring  in  our 
close  room ; the  hot  odors  from  the  court 
below  came  up  with  stifling  power ; we  had 
not  even  ice- water,  for  we  were  economizing 
with  an  idea  of  taking  lessons  in  languages, 
and  fitting  ourselves  for  higher  positions. 
But  such  hopes,  real  enough  in  the  strong 
winter,  seemed  to  have  the  life  taken  out 
of  them  now.  I had  not  thought  of  break- 
ing down  myself,  but  when  Helen  gave  way, 
I suddenly  seemed  to  see  where  we  were — 
on  the  swift  down -hill  road  to  fever,  despair, 
insanity,  and  death.  I instantly  decided 
that  we  must  go  away  somewhere.  But 
where  ? We  had  not  money  enough  to  take 
ns  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  since  we 
were  obliged  to  retain  our  room  and  our 
furniture  in  readiness  for  the  fall  term ; if 
we  went,  therefore,  it  must  be  as  workers, 
receiving  wages.  But  what  could  we  do  f 
We  were  already  tired  out.  I borrowed  a 
daily  paper  and  scanned  its  columns.  “ We 
will  not  take  servants’  places,”  I thought, 
“nor  will  we  run  sewing-machines.  What 
we  want  is  fresh  air  and  entire  change  of 
employment.”  The  following  advertise- 
ment met  my  eye : 

“TTT  ANTED— Girls  to  pick  raspberries.  Good 
W wages  and  board.  Apply  to  H.  E biers,  No.  49 
Bath  Street.” 

I laid  down  the  paper.  “ Helen,  let  us  go 
and  pick  raspberries,”  I said.  She  objected ; 
but  I knew  she  would  object,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  her.  “ Throw  away  your  fine  lady- 
ism  for  a few  weeks,  Helen.  No  one  need 
ever  know  where  we  have  been,  and  it  may 
save  our  lives.”  I had  undeniable  argu- 
ments on  my  side  at  the  moment,  in  the 
shape  of  the  heat,  the  flies,  and  the  odors 
of  the  court  below.  They  prevailed ; and 
so  the  next  morning  we  went  down  to  No. 
49  Bath  Street,  and  found,  not  H.  Elders,  but 
his  wife,  a plump,  broadly  smiling  German 
woman,  who  was  staying  with  her  cousin 
across  the  way,  overlooking  the  canal,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  her  husband’s  little 
Vol.  LV.-No.  8M.-47 
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scheme.  H.  Ehlers  was  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  attending  to  the  loading  of  a 
schooner,  but  Frau  Ehlers  could  represent 
him  well  and  heartily.  What  did  the  ladies 
please  to  want  t 

“ To  pick  berries,”  I replied. 

“ But  you  can’t  bick,”  said  the  Frau,  good- 
humoredly  ; “ too  leedle  hands,  leddies.” 

“ Small  hands  will  pick  the  more  quickly,” 
I answered.  “What  are  the  wages,  and 
where  is  the  place  t” 

“Wages  fair,”  replied  Mrs.  Ehlers,  slip- 
ping by  that  point  with  easy  volubility; 
“ debends  upon  how  much  you  do ; but  Hein- 
rich is  always  fair,  ferry  fair.  And  the  plaze 
is  heflen,  a zommer  island  with  lofely  woods 
and  flowers.” 

“ And  berries,”  I added. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  Frau,  abandoning  nature 
and  returning  to  business ; “ rawsperries.” 

The  conference  was  long,  the  questions 
many,  but  I was  determined,  and  Frau  Eh- 
lers shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  places, 
even  raspberry-picking  places,  were  for  some 
reason  coveted  by  these  pale  thin  American 
girls  in  their  plain  worn  clothes  and  care- 
fully mended  gloves,  into  which  she  could 
hardly  have  put  two  of  her  plump, beringed, 
prosperous  fingers. 

“ How  many  persons  will  there  be  T”  I in- 
quired. 

“About  feefty,  all  girls,  exzept  six  men 
or  so  to  do  the  heffy  work,”  replied  the  Frau. 
“ It  will  all  be  ferry  reespectable,  leddies ; 
only  goot  girls  there ; Heinrich  will  not  per- 
meet  any  oder.  And  the  housekeeper  will 
be  a frent  of  mine,  a nize  woman,  who  will 
haf  charge  of  you  all.” 

“And  the  rooms f” 

“Goot  rooms  just  beelt.  Two  girls  haf 
one  room  togedder.  I tell  you  what — you 
know  Meester  Hamms  f”  Mr.  Hamms  was 
a city  lumber  merchant.  We  knew  him  by 
sight.  “ You  ask  heem,”  said  the  Frau ; “ he 
will  tell  you  it  is  all  right.” 

Mr.  Hamms,  being  interrogated,  did  vouch 
for  the  raspberry  colony ; he  had  furnished 
the  lumber  for  building  the  barracks.  He 
scanned  us  for  a momont  from  behind  his 
ledgers,  and  no  doubt  said  to  himself,  “ Seam- 
stresses or  school-teachers.  It  will  do  them 
good,  poor  things !” 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  next  week, 
with  some  trepidation,  wo  started.  Nobody 
came  down  to  the  dock  to  say  good-by  to 
us,  and  wo  were  glad  of  it ; our  few  ac- 
quaintances (we  had  no  friends)  were  out 
of  the  hot  city  days  ago.  The  steamer  sail- 
ed away  into  the  broad  lake,  and  turned 
her  prow  northward.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  we  were  left  on  a rude  dock  running 
out  from  a low,  treeless  island,  with  one 
long  point  of  main-land  opposite.  That 
island  and  that  main-land  are  all  changed 
now,  bnt  then  their  wildness  was  unbroken* 
save  by  the  smoke  of  the  two  steamers  pas a- 
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ing  twice  a week,  one  from  the  east,  one 
from  the  west,  and  both  bound  for  the  far- 
ther north.  The  raspberry  enterprise  in 
which  we  were  engaged  was  a scheme  of 
three  German  Jews ; they  made  a thousand 
dollars  each  out  of  it  that  summer,  and 
flooded  the  West  with  jam.  Afterward  oth- 
er islands  and  other  hands  took  up  the  busi- 
ness, and  it  fell,  together  with  its  jam,  into 
disrepute,  both  being  decidedly  overdone. 
But  we  were  the  pioneers,  and  I stake  my 
word  for  it  that  our  jam  was  all  eaten. 

Did  you  ever  see  raspberries  f I do  not 
mean  a few  in  a city  market,  or  on  a friend’s 
table  in  a glass  dish,  or  even  a large  basket- 
ful ready  for  the  preserving  kettle ; but  I 
mean  raspberries  by  the  bushel,  by  the  bar- 
rel, in  red  heaps  on  the  ground,  five  feet 
high,  the  juice  running  over  every  thing 
and  into  every  thing,  the  whole  air  heavy 
with  their  fruity  perfume.  That  is  the  way 
we  saw  them  on  Raspberry  Island.  They 
were  wild  red  berries,  small-sized,  large- 
grained, and  sweet,  picked  from  the  rasp- 
berry thickets  and  tangles  and  jungles  that 
overran  the  whole  island  with  their  rampant 
thorny  web,  subduing  the  bushes  and  small 
trees  under  them,  so  that  they  meekly  served 
as  props,  forgetting  their  own  ideas  of  grow- 
ing, and  blossoming  and  forming  their  seeds 
humbly,  as  well  as  they  could,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  conquering  vines.  Large 
trees  there  were  none.  Had  the  raspberries 
killed  them  ? One  could  easily  imagine 
that  they  might  do  it.  But  perhaps  a forest 
fire  had  swept  over  the  ground  and  burned 
every  thing,  as  often  happens  on  the  lakes, 
and  then  before  the  trees  could  start  again, 
even  as  little  saplings,  the  raspberries  were 
upon  them,  and  kept  them  down  with  their 
long  interlacing  arms  and  a set  purpose, 
from  one  white  beach  to  the  other. 

Near  the  shore  the  workmen  sent  up  by 
Ehlers  had  erected  a long  rough  building — 
an  exaggerated  shanty,  with  a broad  cen- 
tral hall,  and  a row  of  little  rooms  on  each 
side  separated  by  board  partitions.  This 
was  the  home  of  the  berry-girls.  In  the 
central  hall  we  ate  our  meals,  in  the  little 
rooms  we  slept.  There  were  no  bedsteads, 
only  bunks  filled  with  clean  straw,  and  Ger- 
man-wool coverlets  of  various  bright  hues 
in  place  of  sheets  and  blankets;  but  each 
girl  had  a small  pillow  and  white  pillow- 
case. The  Frau  had  hesitated  a little  over 
this  luxury,  but  finally  decided  to  give  it, 
on  the  principle  that  good  sleep  gives  good 
work : she  could  make  it  up  in  other  ways. 
There  was  a German  baker  there  of  her 
sending,  who  understood  how  to  make  bread 
which  was  remarkably  filling  for  the  price, 
and  the  girls  could  have  raspberry  pies 
whenever  they  wanted  them.  But  they  did 
not  want  them.  When  you  have  been  boil- 
ing raspberries  all  day  long,  and  skimming 
them,  and  canning  them,  and  lifting  heavy 


pans  up  to  the  swinging  kettles  with  the 
juice  running  up  your  arms ; when  you  have 
been  standing  in  a marsh  of  them,  and  have 
breathed  their  strong  rank  fragrance  hour 
after  hour,  you  will  not  care  for  pies.  Helen 
said  this  When  the  German  baker  came 
through  the  open  berry-house  every  morn- 
ing, affably  offering  to  make  the  dainties  in 
question.  Her  remark  was  addressed  in  an 
under-tone  to  me,  for  we  kept  by  ourselves 
as  much  as  we  could  among  the  crowd  of 
berry-workers,  who  had  come  from  all  the 
lower  lake  ports,  sent  up  by  two  of  the  part- 
ners, who  themselves  selected  them.  There 
were  some  middle-aged  women,  some  moth- 
ers with  half-grown  daughters,  but  most  of 
them  were  girls,  a large  number  of  Germans 
and  a few  Americans,  but  no  Irish ; the  Ma- 
loney and  M'Gnire  element  was  absent.  In- 
stead, we  had  the  Indians,  who  hovered 
about  the  outskirts  of  our  camp  in  a brown 
oloud.  The  Chippewas  of  that  main-land 
point  opposite  had  no  idea,  probably,  why 
these  young  white  squaws  came  suddenly 
up  in  a body,  boiled  berries,  and  went  back 
again.  But  they  are  not  an  inquisitive  race; 
they  receive  the  goods  the  gods  bestow,  with 
joyful  calm.  It  was  a gala  time ; for  could 
they  not  buy  three  of  the  baker’s  superb 
white  loaves  for  a paltry  canoe-load  of  their 
fine  but  tiresome  potatoes  f And  for  half  a 
dozen  lake  trout  and  white-fish  could  they 
not  obtain  most  remarkable  glass  beads  of 
various  colors?  It  was  indeed  wonderful. 
After  a while  the  Indian  women  and  girls 
did  all  the  gathering,  coming  into  the  berry- 
house  soou  after  dawn,  and  patiently  wait- 
ing with  their  bark  baskets  full  of  the  red 
fruit  until  tho  weighers  were  ready  to  begin. 
We  were  all  glad  to  be  relieved  from  our 
daily  struggle  with  the  thorns ; our  calico 
dresses  were  in  tatters,  and  our  hands 
scratched.  We  would  much  rather  boil, 
we  said,  and  we  went  to  work  with  alacrity. 
But  the  alacrity  did  not  last  long.  It  was 
a remarkable  fact  that  those  who  boiled 
wanted  to  sort,  those  who  sorted  wanted  to 
weigh,  those  who  weighed  wanted  to  mash ; 
and  changing  the  divisions  made  no  differ- 
ence; the  wishing  all  began  again.  “Die 
vill  not  do,”  said  Mr.  Simon  Jacobsolin,  the 
partner  in  charge — a little  dark-skinned  fat 
man,  who  was  in  general  extremely  affable, 
and  on  Sundays  even  came  out  with  a crim- 
son satin  scarf  in  honor  of  the  Christian 
berry -girls  whose  holiday  it  was.  But, 
though  affable,  he  was  also  strictly  punc- 
tilious in  regard  to  weights  and  measures. 
“ The  boilers  boils  von  veek,  and  then  cans, 
the  canners  take  the  plaze  of  the  sorters,  the 
sorters  veighs,  the  veighers  boil,  and  all  for 
von  veek,”  he  announced,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  holding  out  his  fat  olive- 
skinned hand  with  an  impressive  gesture. 
“ There  vill  be  no  more  droubles,  I hope, 
leddies.  It  is  all  von  matter  of  vancy.” 
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It  was.  “ Horrible  work,  all  of  it,”  said 
Helen,  looking  at  her  ensanguined  arms. 
“ But  there  are  varieties,  and  I am  always 
fancying  the  other  variety.  Good  heavens ! 
Dora,  shall  we  ever  seo  the  end  of  these 
pulpy,  squirming,  rolling,  bubbling,  sticky, 
stewing,  masby,  hateful,  jalap-smelling  ber- 
ries T Did  we  ever  do  any  thing  but  boil 
them  f shall  we  ever  do  any  thing  f or  must 
we  boil  on  all  our  lives  f” 

But  on  Sundays  there  was  rest.  No  work 
was  done  from  dawn  to  twilight,  when  the 
Monday  kettles  were  put  on.  Helen  and  I 
wandered  down  the  beach  for  miles.  Al- 
though it  was  midsummer,  there  was  no 
withering  heat,  only  blithesome  golden  sun- 
shine, and  the  air  was  so  dry  that  we  might 
have  slept  out  under  the  stars.  During 
these  weeks  the  only  person  besides  the 
housekeeper  with  whom  we  had  formed  ac- 
quaintance which  went  beyond  the  chance 
words  of  mere  propinquity,  was  Barnes,  the 
sealer.  He  was  a silent  man,  prematurely 
old,  with  bowled  shoulders  and  mild  face, 
and  so  near-sighted  that  he  went  about 
with  his  head  bent  forward,  as  if  to  be  near- 
er to  persons  and  things.  His  business  was 
to  seal  up  our  cans  and  jars  of  jam,  and 
stamp  them  with  a soaring  crest  devised  by 
the  partners  for  the  edification  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  well  he  did  his  work.  No  tools 
were  provided  for  him ; there  was  nothing 
but  the  kettle  of  wax;  yet  in  a few  days 
he  had  planned  and  made  a set  of  ingenious 
little  contrivances,  with  which  he  executed 
his  task  with  the  most  delicate  neatness  and 
accuracy.  Helen  and  I were  filling  cans 
that  week,  and  we  watched  him  as  he  quiet-  j 
ly  tried  his  experiments  and  adjusted  his  lit- 
tle inventions, stooping  his  curved  shoulders 
over  the  table,  preoccupied  and  absorbed. 

“ They  are  perfect,”  said  Helen,  with  gen- 
uine admiration,  as  the  first  can  received 
its  wax,  its  trimming,  and  its  stamp — noth- 
ing wasted,  no  daubing,  every  letter  clear. 
Barnes  looked  up  surprised ; he  had  not  no- 
ticed that  we  were  near  him.  He  straighten- 
ed himself  for  a moment,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  short  gray  hair.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
with  a quiet  piide,  “ I think  they  will  do.” 

After  that  we  often  spoke  to  him.  There 
was  something  in  his  face  which  attracted 
us,  or  rather  .which  made  us  feel  easy  while 
talking  to  him.  (We  were  both  rather  fond 
of  talking.)  And  besides,  with  all  his  mild- 
ness, we  saw  that  he  scarcely  noticed  us, 
that  he  would  rather  not  talk;  and  that 
piqued  ns. 

“Inventors  are  always  like  that,”  said 
Helen. 

“ He  is  only  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
Helen.” 

“ With  a turn  for  experiment ; that  is  in- 
vention. Only  one  inventor  in  a thousand 
succeeds.  He  is  one  of  the  thousand.” 

The  man  had  some  ways  that  we  liked. 


He  was  clean ; he  did  not  use  tobacco ; he 
had  no  store  of  beer  like  the  other  workmen, 
who  were  Germans.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
poor.  He  had  but  few  clothes,  and  they 
were  of  the  coarsest  kind.  We  noticed  that 
he  never  wore  a coat,  not  even  on  Sundays, 
and  we  found  out  that  he  hod  none.  He 
did  not  employ  the  baker's  wife,  who  was 
the  island  laundress,  but  washed  his  own 
clothes  on  a secluded  part  of  the  beach  at 
some  distance  from  the  camp.  We  came 
upon  his  laundry  once  by  chance  during 
our  rambles,  and  saw  the  little  dock  he  had 
made  leading  out  into  deeper  water,  his 
clothes-line  of  twisted  vine,  and  his  piece 
of  brown  soap  carefully  hung  from  a notch- 
ed stick  in  the  sand.  All  the  other  hands 
had  some  possessions  of  their  own  of  a non- 
descript character  and  variety.  They  had 
brought  old  carpet-bags,  or  baskets,  or  bun- 
dles, which  hung  over  their  bunks  in  the 
berry -house,  and  were  jealously  guarded; 
but  over  the  bunk  of  Barnes  there  was  noth- 
ing. The  other  hands  bought  the  cakes 
and  tarts  which  the  baker  made  and  sold 
on  his  own  account,  but  Barnes  bought  not 
a crumb.  He  gave  nothing  to  the  French 
half-breed  who  came  over  from  the  main- 
land sometimes  and  sang  for  us  in  the  even- 
ing. But  neither  did  he  stay  and  listen ; at 
the  first  sound  of  the  song  he  went  quietly 
away,  as  though  he  did  not  care  to  hear  it. 
And  yet  one  Sunday  morning  when  he  pass- 
ed us  on  the  beach,  and  Helen  was  singing, 
he  stopped  at  a little  distance  to  listen,  with 
a look  of  concealed  eagerness  that  betrayed 
him.  I asked  him  to  stay  a while,  and  he 
sat  down ; but  even  then  he  began  to  carve 
a bit  of  drift-wood,  as  though  he  could  not 
stay  one  moment  idle. 

“Where  have  you  been  so  far  down  the 
beach  this  morning,  Barnes  f”  I asked,  when 
Helen  had  sung  several  hymns  in  her  soft 
sweet  voice. 

“ Hunting  for  agates,”  he  said,  and  took  a 
handful  of  the  stones  from  his  pocket  for  us 
to  look  at.  They  were  rough,  of  course, 
but  beautifully  veined,  and  we  could  see 
that  they  had  some  value. 

“Why,  this  will  make  you  quite  rich, 
Barnes,”  I said  (we  always  patronized  Barnes 
a little).  “ You  might  get  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars, perhaps,  in  some  city  for  these.  They 
are  much  used  now  for  shawl  pins.” 

He  nodded  and  went  on  carving,  not  seem- 
ing at  all  surprised.  That  was  the  trouble 
with  Barnes — every  thing  we  told  him  he 
seemed  to  know  before ; yet  it  never  came 
out  that  he  knew  it  until  we  had  said  it. 
There  was  such  a simplicity  and  humility 
about  the  man  that  we  were  led  on  to  in- 
struct him  as  though  he  had  been  a child. 
But  he  never  saw  our  surprised  little  fail- 
ures. He  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but 
his  work.  With  the  earliest  dawn  he  be- 
gan, and  late  at  night,  when  we  were  all 
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asleep,  be  was  still  engaged  by  the  light  of 
the  camp  lire.  He  carved  various  little 
wooden  toys  with  remarkable  skill ; he  made 
small  bark  canoes,  and  ornamented  them  in 
the  Indian  fashion ; he  shaped  boxes  from 
the  bark,  and  filled  them  with  maple  sugar 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Chippewas  by 
repairing  their  nets  and  knives  and  rude 
hoes ; and  all  this  without  infringing  at  all 
upon  his  daily  allotted  task  over  the  sealing 
kettle. 

Women  like  ascetics;  not  as  they  like  their 
lovers  or  husbands,  but  as  they  like  the 
saints.  They  love  to  look  up,  to  pay  rever- 
ence, and  to  imagine  perfection  (and  they 
are  generally  very  well  mistaken,  too).  We 
were  all  up  there  on  the  island  together,  fifty 
girls  and  women,  from  school-teachers  like 
ourselves  down  to  the  lower  class  of  seam- 
stresses, milliners’  apprentices,  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  shops.  There  were  no  house-maids 
among  us,  for  they  are  a conservative  class, 
and  think  highly  of  their  Sunday  bonnets  ; 
they  are  not  tempted  by  berrying,  but  shop- 
girls have  more  imagination.  As  Frau 
Ehlers  had  promised,  the  girls  were  all  re- 
spectable enough  in  their  way ; those  of  Ger- 
man birth  kept  together,  and  the  few  Ameri- 
cans came  with  us  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
always  sat  near  us  in  the  evenings  around  the 
fire.  Barnes  was  always  there  too,  for  the 
sake  of  the  light,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
we  fell  into  the  habit  of  talking  to  him  and 
watching  him  carve.  The  slight  veil  of  re- 
serve about  the  man,  his  poverty,  his  silence, 
liis  mild  ways,  his  extraordinary^  deftness  of 
touch,  his  intense,  unresting  toil,  his  thin, 
lined  faced  and  bent  figure — all  these  drew 
out  the  interest,  curiosity,  and  pity  which 
are  such  strong  influences  in  the  feminine 
mind.  But  he  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  any  of  us — Helen  and  myself,  or  our  little 
band  of  adherents ; he  was  always  preoccu- 
pied. My  best  stories  (for  I told  stories 
sometimes  in  the  evenings)  had  no  effect 
upon  him.  Once,  when  I had  related  a fan- 
tastic tale  of  Hoffman’s,  and  all  the  circle 
was  spell-bound  and  frightened,  I asked 
Barnes  what  ho  thought  of  it. 

44  Thought,  miss  f Well,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I did  not  think  of  it  at  all,”  replied  our 
carver,  in  his  mild  voice. 

Another  time  I particularly  asked  him  to 
listen,  and  then  I told  my  very  best  tale  of 
pathos ; all  the  girls  were  crying  when  I 
closed.  44  Now,  Barnes  T”  I said. 

“Well,  miss,”  said  Barnes, bending  over  a 
little  wooden  lamb  he  was  carving,  making 
its  fleece  stand  out  under  his  fine  strokes, 
44 1 don’t  much  believe  in  sorrow  as  long  as 
a person  isn’t  dead.  Let  him  just  stay  on 
the  earth  somewhere,  safe  and  alive,  and  we 
to  know  it,  and  I think  we  can  stand  any 
thing.” 

44  But  death  comes  to  all,  Barnes ; he 
takes  our  dearest  from  us,”  I said. 


44 1 don’t  think  I could  stand  that,”  an- 
swered our  carver.  And  when  I heard  him 
say  it  quietly,  and  thought  at  the  same  time 
of  his  indomitable  toil  and  courage,  I in- 
voluntarily hoped  that  death  would  not 
spoil  him  of  any  treasures  he  might  have, 
poor  fellow!  Surely  no  one  had  ever  re- 
duced the  wants  of  existence  down  to  a low- 
er point  than  he  had. 

44  Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  Barnes  f ” said 
Helen,  one  day. 

44  It  is  a habit,”  answered  the  carver ; he 
looked  up  at  her  for  an  instant,  and  then 
dropped  his  head  over  his  task  again. 

44  What  will  you  do  with  all  these  toys — 
sell  them  T” 

Again  he  looked  up;  this  time  a slight 
change  had  passed  over  his  face.  44  He  is 
annoyed  by  her  questions,”  I thought.  But 
no;  Barnes  was  quite  ready  to  answer. 
44  Yes,  miss ; I shall  sell  them,”  he  said,  hold- 
ing off  a small  elephant  and  looking  at  it 
critically  through  one  eye.  44 1 was  burned 
out  last  spring,  and  I want  to  have  a little 
shop  again  this  winter,  and  my  old  mother 
and  crippled  brother  to  live  with  me.” 

44  Did  yon  lose  much  t” 

44  All  I had  in  the  world,  miss.” 

44  And  you  are  not  very  strong,  Barnes.” 

44  No,  miss,  not  very.” 

44  Overwork  f” 

44  Yes,  miss ; and  exposure.  I was  wreck- 
ed on  the  Mississippi  River  last  year,  and 
wandered  along  shore  and  got  lost,  and  took 
the  fever;  that  brought  me  very  low.” 

44  On  the  Mississippi  ?”  I said,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 44 1 did  not  know  any  one  could  be 
lost  on  those  shores  very  long.” 

44  Have  you  ever  been  there,  miss  T” 

44  No,”  I answered,  a little  vexed,  as  we 
always  are  at  having  made  ignorant  ob- 
jection. 

44  It’s  wild  there  in  places,”  said  Barnes. 

We  were  all  interested  at  once  in  the 
shop  and  the  little  images,  the  old  mother 
and  the  crippled  brother.  We  were  poor 
enough,  Heaven  knows;  and  yet  we  took 
up  a collection  for  Barnes ; it  amounted  to 
nearly  three  dollars,  aud  I was  to  present  it, 
with  a little  speech,  the  night  before  we  all 
went  away.  For  the  day  was  fixed  now, 
two  weeks  ahead;  even  the  dried  berries 
would  all  be  gone  by  that  time.  We  had 
begun  with  the  hard  green  fruit,  gone 
through  the  early  and  the  late  ripenings, 
and  were  now  on  a large  store  of  dried  ber- 
ries, spread  on  boards  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Sunday  after  we  had  heard  about  the 
shop  and  the  old  mother,  Clemantha  Dewey 
went  up  to  Barnes  and  asked  him  in  a low 
voice  if  he  would  lead  a prayer-meeting 
they  were  to  have  a mile  down  the  beach, 
herself  and  five  other  girls,  all  occasional 
Methodists,  seized  now  with  a spirit  of  re- 
ligion, there  being  nothing  else  to  do.  Hel- 
en and  I happened  to  stand  near,  and  could 
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not  help  overhearing.  Barnes  shrank  hack, 
and  was  about  to  refuse,  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  his  short-sighted  eyes  made  out 
who  we  were.  His  manner  changed.  “ Yes, 
I will  come,"  he  said,  slowly  and  almost  fear- 
fully, “ although  why  you  ask  me  I do  not 
know.” 

“ Because  you  are  so,  so  good,  Barnes!”  an- 
swered Clemantha,  clasping  her  hands  en- 
thusiastically. The  girl  meaut  it ; she  and 
her  five  friends  liad  set  up  this  gray-haired 
carver  as  a sort  of  summer  apostle,  and  ex- 
pected to  revel  in  his  exhortations,  Cle- 
mantha in  particular  always  saying  that 
she  felt  better  after  a real  good  cry.  She 
had  no  confidence  in  a dry  religion.  Helen 
and  I went  to  that  prayer-meeting  too,  part- 
ly because  the  six  Methodists  were  our  ad- 
miring adherents  on  week-days,  and  part- 
ly because  we  also  wished  to  see  Barnes  in 
a new  light.  It  was  a picturesque  sight, 
the  six  berry-girls  iu  their  Sunday  dresses, 
a few  of  the  Germans,  attracted  thither  by 
curiosity,  aud  Barnes,  without  a coat  as 
usual,  in  the  same  poor  clothes  he  always 
wore,  save  that  his  shirt  was  clean  and 
newly  donned.  The  outer  circle  was  com- 
posed of  Indians,  who  had  followed  closely, 
as  usual,  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
white  man’s  camp ; they  sat  on  the  sands, 
silent  and  attentive,  and  watched  us  curi- 
ously. A hymn  was  sung,  then  one  of  the 
girls  prayed  aloud  in  a trembling  voice  for 
a few  moments;  another  hymn  followed, 
and  Barnes  was  called  npon.  He  rose  and 
began.  It  was  simple  to  plainness  the 
prayer  he  uttered,  the  every-day  language 
of  a plain  man ; it  was  commonplace  too, 
with  one  exception,  namely,  that  it  dealt 
only  with  calm  trust  and  confidence,  it  had 
no  wailing  in  it,  no  contrite  repetitions, 
none  of  the  usual  fears  and  alarms  of  the 
remorseful  sinner.  He  prayed  with  his  eyes 
closed,  his  hands  clasped  over  his  sunken 
breast,  his  thin  face  outlined  against  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  Helen  and  I were  pray- 
er-book people,  we  had  Newman's  Parochial 
Sermons  in  our  trunk ; but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  prayer  of  Barnes  that  impress- 
ed us.  “ Is  it  because  he  trusts  so  f”  I said 
afterward.  “Is  it  a merit  or  a dullness 
never  to  doubt  f Is  it  because  he  is  so  sim- 
ple-minded that  he  does  not  see  the  miseries 
and  hardships  and  despair  of  this  life  of 
ours  t I think  that  is  it.” 

After  this,  Barnes  was  often  called  npon. 
I could  see  that  he  tried  to  escape  from  it, 
but  the  girls  would  take  no  refusal.  Once 
I heard  him  exhort.  It  was  a short  address, 
with  nothiug  new  in  it,  but  full  of  the  same 
calm,  quiet  certainty  and  trust.  The  girls 
would  have  liked  something  more  vehement, 
I doubt  not ; but  not  having  it,  they  accept- 
ed Barnes,  and  themselves  supplied  the  agi- 
tations of  the  occasion.  Barnes  used  to 
look  at  them  sometimes  with  a kind  of  won- 


der, I thought,  but  he  never  said  any  thing ; 
he  let  them  cry  it  out.  Mr.  Simon  Jacob- 
sohn  observed,  of  course,  this  new  develop- 
ment in  his  camp,  but  as  the  girls  worked 
all  the  better,  he  did  not  interfere ; he  even 
made  it  an  excuse  for  not  sending  for  “ the 
viddler,”  who  was  to  have  played  out  our 
last  week  on  the  island  with  merry  berry 
dances  every  night,  like  the  hop  dances  in 
hop  districts,  where  the  same  word  felici- 
tously serves  for  both  work  and  pleasure. 

The  summer  was  not  over,  but  the  rasp- 
berries were.  We  were  toiling  now  at  the 
dried  fruit,  trying  to  rejuvenate  it  into  jui- 
ciness. The  sugar  gave  out,  but  the  imper- 
turbable Jocobsohn  bought  Indian  sugar 
from  the  joyful  natives,  and  we  boiled  on. 
Helen  and  I had  become  meanwhile  as  brown 
as  berries,  to  use  the  current  phrase;  al- 
though why  we  should  say  that  when  ber- 
ries are  never  brown,  and  currants — But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
What  I mean  to  say  is  that  we  were  well 
and  strong,  with  more  tan  and  flesh  than  we 
had  ever  had  in  onr  lives.  The  time* for 
departure  was  drawing  near  now.  We  re- 
gretted it. 

One  morning  all  the  Germans  had  been 
sent  across  the  island  to  glean  the  few  with- 
ered berries  still  hanging  on  the  bushes ; for 
every  thing  went  into  that  last  jam  of  ours. 
The  men  had  gone  too,  all  save  Barnes,  who 
was  sealing  as  usual.  Mr.  Jacobsolm  was 
watching  the  Chicago  steamer,  which,  in- 
stead of  passing  as  usual,  seemed  to  be  head- 
ing in  toward  our  island.  “ Yes,  she  is  com- 
ing in,”  he  said.  “ Rafael  must  haf  sent  up 
somet’ing.”  Rafael  was  the  Chicago  part- 
ner. The  boat  touched  at  our  little  dock, 
and  three  men  stepped  off* ; then  the  steamer 
turned,  and  went  on  to  the  north.  Our  three 
visitors  came  up  the  bank  toward  the  berry- 
house,  watched  by  all  our  eyes ; they  were 
rough-looking  men,  and  carried  heavy  canes 
in  their  hands.  Herr  Jacobsohn  had  seated 
himself  on  a bench.  He  smoked  placidly, 
but  his  eyes  were  alert;  he  had  recognized 
the  calling  of  the  new-comers  at  a glance, 
and  was  prepared  to  be  calmly  ignorant  of 
any  thing  and  every  thing.  The  eldest  of 
the  men  now  took  off  his  hat  and  made  us  a 
general  bow;  all  three  were  scanning  the 
berry -house  and  the  surrounding  woods 
meanwhile  with  keenest  scrutiny.  Jacob- 
sohn was  the  only  man  present  at  the  mo- 
ment, Barnes  having  gone  to  the  spring  to 
fill  our  water  pail. 

“Good-day,”  said  the  spokesman.  “We 
have  come  up,  Mr.  Jacobsohn,  after  a man 
named  Murdoch — William  Murdoch.” 

“ No  such  person  here,  I pelieve,”  respond- 
ed Jacobsohn,  affably. 

“ But  he  is  here,  and  you  will  gain  noth- 
ing by  concealing  him,”  said  the  man.  “ The 
trail  is  sure,  and  at  last  we’ve  tracked  him 
home.  I call  upon  you  to  produce  him.” 
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“How  can  I projoce  what  ees  not  heref” 
replied  our  host.  “ Ask  the  leddies.” 

The  man  surveyed  us  doubtfully ; evident- 
ly he  had  not  much  confidence  in  pettiooats. 

“There  is  no  such  person  here,  indeed,” 
said  Clemantha,  taking  upon  herself  the  of- 
fice of  spokeswoman.  “ I know  all  the  men’s 
names,  and  who  they  are.” 

“ Who  are  they,  then  V 9 

She  ran  through  the  list,  ending  with 
Barnes. 

“ Barnes — who  is  Barnes  t”  said  the  man, 
passing  over  the  German  names  of  the  others. 

“A  saint!”  replied  Clemantha,  dashing 
her  berries  into  one  of  the  kettles  with  en- 
thusiasm ; “ such  as  yon  have  no  right  even 
to  mention  his  name,  Mr.  Scowler.” 

Mr.  Scowler,  who  certainly  did  scowl  ter- 
rifically, but  could  not  help  it,  as  the  marks 
were  fixed  in  his  forehead,  looked  angrily  at 
her;  but  she  continued  serenely  at  her  ket- 
tle, her  back  turned  toward  him.  The  oth- 
er two  men,  belonging  to  the  short-nosed, 
long -upper- lipped  variety  of  Irishmen, 
grinned  at  their  leader’s  discomfiture,  and 
glanced  at  Clemantha  admiringly. 

“The  man  is  here,  however,”  said  the 
Scowler,  “and  this  is  the  description  of  him.” 
He  unfolded  a paper,  and  began  to  read: 
“ i William  Murdoch,  aged  forty-nine,  tall, 
stoop-shouldered,  narrow-chested,  with  gray 
hair,  thin  face,  and  slender  hands  with  long 
fingers.  He  is  very  quiet,  speaks  in  a low 
voice,  and  has  an  inventive  turn.’” 

Helen  and  I looked  at  each  other;  the 
same  impulse  was  in  our  minds,  namely,  to 
steal  away  and  warn  Barnes — to  hide  him 
and  help  him  if  we  possibly  could ; of  course 
he  was  the  victim  of  some  mistake.  But 
which  of  us  should  go  f In  the  mean  while 
the  man’s  voice  went  steadily  on  until  it 
reached  the  words,  “ Murdered,  foully  mur- 
dered.” Clemantha  screamed,  and  started 
off  toward  the  spring  like  a wild  creature. 
“ Foller  that  girl,”  said  the  leader,  and  the 
Irishmen  ran  after  her.  It  was  too  late  now 
for  us  to  attempt  any  thing ; the  frightened 
shop-girl  had  betrayed  all.  In  a few  mo- 
ments the  captors  returned,  with  their  pris- 
oner, Clemantha  following,  weeping,  behind. 
Barnes  was  quiet ; he  seemed  just  as  usual, 
save,  perhaps,  for  an  added  pallor ; he  put 
the  pail  of  water  down  in  its  place,  and  then 
stood  still  in  the  centre  of  our  little  circle. 
Jacobsohn,  imperturbable  but  observant  of 
all,  smoked  placidly  on. 

“Are  you  William  Murdoch  ?”  began  the 
Scowler,  paper  in  hand. 

“No,  he  ain’t,”  cried  Clemantha.  “He’s 
nothing  of  the  kind ; he’s  Barnes.” 

“ Are — you — William — Murdoch  ?”  said 
the  Scowler  again,  clothing  himself  with  all 
the  majesty  of  the  law. 

“ I am,”  replied  Barnes. 

We  all*  started ; we  had  not  thought  it 
could  be ; we  were  vaguely  taking  refuge  in 


twin  brothers,  and  extraordinary  likenesses, 
and  so  forth. 

“ Escaped  from  Benton  prison  t” 

“ Yes,”  said  Barnes. 

“And  what  if  he  did!”  cried  Clemantha, 
again.  “He  was  put  in  there  by  mistake, 
any  body  can  see  that.  But  if  it  was  your 
case,  nobody  could  see  it  at  all,  you  villain- 
ous old  wretch !” 

The  Scowler  was  enraged  by  this,  but 
keeping  himself  up  as  well  as  he  could  with 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  went  on  with 
the  interrogatory.  “ Accused  and  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Samuel  Markham,  a respect- 
able citizen  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was 
found  dead  upon  his  own  floor  upon  the 
morning  of  February  the  10th  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Barnes. 

“ But  people  are  often  falsely  convicted,” 
said  Clemantha. 

“ Oh,  are  they  t”  replied  the  Scowler,  glar- 
ing at  her  with  repressed  ferocity. 

“ Yes,  they  are,  when  idiots  like  you  are 
on  the  jury,”  replied  the  girl. 

Mr.  Jacobsohn  regarded  her  with  approv- 
al. If  she  could  only  chase  these  men  away 
now  with  that  tongue  of  hers!  His  expert 
sealer  might  then  go  on  and  finish  the  other 
cans.  He  considered  the  question  of  add- 
ing a small  bribe  to  that  effect. 

“ Reward  offered,  three  thousand  dollars,” 
continued  the  Scowler,  solemnly  and  majes- 
tically producing  a handbill. 

J acobsohu  instantly  gave  it  up.  He  gazed 
at  his  sealer  mournfully  and  eagerly.  Why 
had  he  not  known  of  this  before  f It  was 
better  than  berries. 

“ The  down  boat  will  stop  for  us  at  day- 
light to-morrow,  Murdoch,”  said  the  Scowl- 
er; “you  will  go  with  us.”  Barnes  said 
nothing.  The  two  Irishmen  handcuffed 
him,  and  then  they  all  sat  down  in  the  ber- 
ry-house. The  Scowler  made  some  remark 
about  “ dinner.” 

“ No  dinner  shall  you  have,”  said  Cleman- 
tha, fiercely,  “ you  false  swearer — you  Luci- 
fer— you  son  of  perdition  !” 

“ Look  here,  young  woman,  I’m  an  officer 
of  the  law,  and  no  more  a false  swearer 
than  you  are.  Goodness  knows  what  pos- 
sesses the  women  to  use  their  tongues  so!” 
continued  the  aggrieved  official,  turning  to 
Jacobsohn  for  comfort.  But  that  gentle- 
man was  still  gazing  at  his  sealer : that  he, 
Simon  Jacobsohn,  should  have  had  a man 
like  that — a valuable  man  with  a reward 
tacked  on  to  him — in  his  peaceful  berry 
camp!  With  a reward — alas!  alas!  He 
sighed.  “Did  he  do  it, I vonder,”he  said, 
half  aloud. 

“ No,  he  did  not,”  said  the  six  girls. 

“I  will  never  believe  that  you  did  it, 
Barnes,”  said  Helen,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  her  eyes  full  upon  his  face,  strong  and 
bright,  not  tear-dimmed  like  the  others. 

The  Scowler  looked  at  her  with  some  at- 
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tention.  “ Going  to  testify  for  him,  miss  ?” 
he  asked. 

44  I wish  I could,”  said  Helen.  44  And  we 
are  not  without  friends,  we  two,”  she  added. 
44  We  shall  do  every  thing  we  can  for  him, 
depend  upon  it.”  She  spoke  loftily;  you 
would  have  supposed  that  we  had  all  the 
lawyers  of  the  country  at  our  feet. 

But  now  Barnes  looked  up.  44  You  needn’t 
try,  miss,”  he  said,  in  his  usual  quiet  voice. 
44 1 confess  it  all.  I did  it.  I stole  in  upon 
the  old  man  when  he  was  asleep,  and  killed 
him  with  my  own  hands.” 

This  time  we  all  moved  backward  invol- 
untarily, even  Jacobsohn  leaving  his  place. 
Barnes  noted  this  withdrawal,  I can  not 
even  say  sadly ; neither  did  he  seem  hard- 
ened or  stolid.  His  eyes  followed  us  with 
a lingering  gaze,  as  though  he  was  sorry  for 
something;  but  it  was  certainly  not  for 
himself  or  for  his  crime.  Then  I went  up 
to  him.  44  Did  you  do  it  f”  I asked,  in  a low 
voice,  looking  right  into  his  eyes. 

44  Yes,”  he  answered,  and  for  the  first  time 
a sort  of  hang-dog,  defiant  expression  came 
over  his  face.  All  my  soul  rose  against  him 
suddenly ; I seemed  to  see  him  doing  it 
craftily  with  those  long  fine  fingers  of  his ; 
he  would  not  need  force,  he  had  the  horrible 
skill.  I turned  away  sickened ; Clemantha 
and  the  other  girls  shrank  closer  together. 
We  all  gazed  at  the  murderer. 

44  If  he  did  do  it,”  said  Helen,  speaking 
again, 44  he  was  mad — insane.  Crimes  are 
often  committed  in  that  way.” 

She  looked  at  him,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

44  No,  miss,”  he  answered, 44 1 was  not  mad 
at  all,  no  more  than  yourself.  I did  it  de- 
liberately.” 

44  What  fort”  said  Jacobsohn. 

44  What  for  t Why,  for  money,  of  course,” 
replied  Barnes,  casting  down  his  eyes,  and 
drumming  on  the  wooden  bench  beside  him. 
44  He  was  rich,  you  know — had  money  in  his 
safe.”  Then  he  looked  up,  and  this  time 
there  was  a creeping  expression  of  greed  and 
cunning  on  his  face  which  made  me  shiver. 

44  Yes ; and  it’s  always  been  a mystery  to 
me,  Murdoch,  why,  when  you  were  there  on 
the  spot,  and  the  old  man  dead,  you  didn’t 
get  that  safe  open  with  them  sharp  fingers 
of  yourn,  and  take  that  money,”  said  the 
Scowler,  who  had  lighted  a pipe,  and  was  re- 
freshing himself  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
lack  of  dinner. 

44 1 was  interrupted,”  said  Barnes,  slow- 
ly— 44 1 was  interrupted.”  And  again  he 
drummed  on  the  bench. 

44  For  all  that,  he  is  mad,”  said  Helen,  lead- 
ing me  away  with  a nervous  grip  on  my  arm. 
44  Let  us  go  down  to  the  beach ; I want  to 
breathe.” 

But  when  we  were  well  out  of  sight,  she 
did  not  breathe ; she  cried.  44  For  I did  be- 
lieve, in  him,  Dora,”  Bhe  said;  44 and  I do 
now.  He  is  insane.” 


44  Men  are  sometimes  insane  through 
greed,”  I replied.  44  God  help  them !” 

When  the  other  hands  came  back  to  the 
camp  at  noon,  there  was  great  commotion, 
questioning,  and  surprise.  Barnes  stood  the 
fire  steadily ; a wooden  look  had  come  over 
his  face.  But  be  did  not  seem  to  suffer ; he 
gazed  off  on  the  lake  most  of  the  time  in  si- 
lence, for  hardly  any  one  addressed  him  di- 
rectly, although  the  talk  surged  all  around 
and  over  him,  for  the  Germans  were  not 
sparing  of  their  curiosity  and  remarks.  They 
prepared  dinner,  too,  for  the  three  captors 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  us.  Clemantha  re- 
fused to  touch  a morsel,  and  her  friends  fol- 
lowed her  example.  Helen  and  I could  not 
eat.  But  Barnes  ate  calmly,  just  as  usual. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  nobody  would  go 
to  work  again ; too  much  had  happened. 
The  very  Indians  had  collected,  not  under- 
standing what  it  was  exactly,  but  curious. 

44Subbose  you  dell  us,  now,  all  apout 
it,”  said  Frau  Keller,  the  housekeeper,  sit- 
ting down  comfortably,  and  addressing  the 
Scowler. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  others,  gathering 
around  to  listen,  for  no  one  had  yet  heard 
the  entire  story.  Herr  Jacobsohn  himself, 
having  carefully  crossed  off  a half  day’s 
wages  from  all  our  accounts  in  his  note- 
book, was  ready  to  hear  also.  The  Scowler 
hesitated,  and  glanced  toward  his  prisoner. 
44  ’Twas  all  in  the  papers,”  he  said. 

44  Yes,  put  we  hafent  zeen  the  papers, 
Sir,”  said  the  Frau.  44 1 am  sure  it  ees  ferry 
interesting,  and  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Barnes, 
vill  not  object,  I know.  If  ho  haf  or  haf 
not  done  it,  dat  makes  no  difference  in  the 
dolling.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Scowler,  in  a narrative 
tone,  yielding  to  this  solicitation,  and  throw- 
ing his  head  back  as  if  to  recall  all  the  de- 
tails, 44yer  see,  this  old  chap,  Sam’el  Mark- 
ham, he  lived  all  alone  over  his  store,  and  it 
was  said  he  had  a power  of  money.  One 
night  he  was  seen  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock 
on  his  balcony,  and  at  daylight  he  was 
found  lying  dead  on  the  floor  in  his  own 
bedroom ; and  there  must  have  been  a big 
struggle,  too.  Now  this  fellow  you  call 
Barnes  was  fully  proved  to  have  been  the 
man  who  did  it.  He  lived  near,  and  his  own 
actions  betrayed  him — murder  will  out,  yer 
see.  He  was  always  a wonderful  hand  at 
keys  and  locks,  and  nice  curious  jobs  of  all 
kinds,  and  that’s  how  he  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  prison  this  spring.  Well,  he 
opened  all  the  doors,  one  after  the  other, 
with  his  skeleton-keys ; and  then  he  takes 
up  one  of  his  fine  long  hammers,  and  he  goes 
up  to  the  old  man’s  bed,  and — ■” 

I was  watching  Barnes,  and  saw  him 
shudder.  Helen  saw  it  too.  She  sprang  for- 
ward. 44  You  shall  not  tell  any  more  in  his 
presence,”  she  cried ; 44  it  is  wicked  cruelty !” 

They  all  gazed  at  her.  Her  eyes  were 
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flashing ; she  braved  them  all.  Barnes  had 
given  her  one  quick  glance ; then  his  face, 
too,  changed.  “ Come,”  he  said,  roughly  and 
harshly,  almost  brutally,  “ don’t  make  such 
a fuss  about  nothing.  Look  here,  I’ll  tell 
you  the  whole  myself.”  And  he  did.  The 
girls  trembled,  Helen  buried  her  face  in  my 
lap,  the  fat  housekeeper  turned  pale,  and 
all  the  men  listened  eagerly  as  the  horrible 
story  came  out.  The  teller  omitted  noth- 
ing. He  explained  and  described  every 
thing ; he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing the  picture,  in  all  its  brutal  details,  as 
complete  as  possible.  It  was  photographic. 
We  were  spell-bound.  His  low  voice  seem- 
ed to  us  to  ring  like  a trumpet,  so  breath- 
less was  our  stillness.  In  the  mean  while 
the  regular  steamer  from  Detroit  had  ap- 
peared off  the  long  point,  approached  our 
island,  and  stopped  as  usual.  We  hardly 
noticed  her.  A woman  landed,  however, 
and  then  we  turned  our  heads  and  watched 
her  as  she  came  toward  our  group.  What 
could  she  want  here?  Barnes  paused  in 
his  narrative.  We  waited.  The  woman 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  I should 
judge,  and  had  been  very  handsome,  in  a 
dark,  swarthy  style  of  beauty ; even  now  she 
was  striking  in  appearance,  although  some- 
what coarse.  She  was  showily  dressed,  and 
her  great  black  eyes  scanned  us  with  a de- 
fiant air  as  she  came  near.  I glanced  at 
Barnes.  He  sat  perfectly  still,  and  looked 
steadily  down  upon  the  ground.  The  Scowl- 
er  and  his  satellites  rose,  they  seemed  to  ex- 
pect some  sort  of  attack;  bnt  the  woman 
passed  them  without  notice,  and  threw  her- 
self down  upon  a bench  with  a weary  air. 

“No  use,  Bill,”  she  said,  addressing  Barnes ; 
“needn’t  play  the  game  any  longer.  The 
boy’s  dead.” 

But  Barnes  remained  unmoved. 

“ Who  is  she  ?”  asked  the  Soowler. 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know,”  replied  the 
sealer,  roughly.  “ She  has  mode  a mistake 
in  the  person,  I suppose.” 

“ No,  I haven’t,”  said  the  woman.  “ I wish 
I could;  I tell  you,  Bill,  the  thing’s  over. 
The  boy’s  dead.”  A sudden  cloud  of  an- 
guish came  over  her  face  as  she  spoke ; she 
threw  up  her  arms,  and  wailed  and  sobbed 
with  a loud,  bitter,  real  grief.  Barnes  made 
a motion  as  if  to  go  to  her,  but  the  men  held 
him  back. 

“Let  him  alone!”  cried  the  woman,  her 
face  covered  with  falling  tears.  “He  has 
done  nothing;  he  didn’t  murder  old  Mark- 
ham at  all.  But  somebody  else  did,  and 
there’s  all  the  proof,  confession  and  all.” 
She  threw  down  a large  package  which  she 
had  carried  in  her  pocket.  “ Let  him  go,  I 
tell  you !”  she  said. 

The  Scowler  pounced  on  the  package. 
“ Who  is  the  woman  t”  he  said,  addressing 
Barnes  with  suspicious  anger. 

But  even  then  the  sealer  would  not  reply. 


“ Is  he  really  dead,  Rose  t”  he  said,  gently* 
looking  at  the  woman  with  yearning  eyes. 

“Yes,  he  is,”  she  answered,  bitterly — 
“ dead  and  buried.”  Then  she  began  to  sob 
again.  We  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  her. 

“ Let  me  go  to  her,”  said  Barnes,  shaking 
off  his  captors  with  heavy  foroe. 

“ Who  is  she,  anyway  ?”  said  the  Scowler. 

“ My  wife,”  replied  Barnes. 

Then  they  let  him  go.  He  went  to  her 
side,  and  tried  to  comfort  her ; he  could  not 
put  his  arms  around  her,  for  he  was  fettered, 
but  he  whispered  to  her  softly,  and  his  whole 
face  was  transfigured  with  tenderness  and 
loving  pity. 

Well,  it  was  all  true ; the  proofs  were  not 
to  be  withstood.  * The  woman’s  son,  a weak, 
miserable,  dissipated  boy,  had  done  the  deed, 
and  for  love  of  his  wife  Barnes  had  taken  it 
upon  himself.  She  was  a widow,  with  the 
one  child,  and  Barnes  had  fallen  in  with 
her  somewhere,  and  had  given  to  her  all  the 
deep  love  of  his  withdrawn,  one-actioned, 
one-motived  life.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  own  happiness  when  at  last  she  married 
him. 

The  Scowler  went  through  a bitter  disap- 
pointment ; he  was  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
his  victim  and  his  reward.  But  the  woman 
had  consulted  a lawyer ; the  proof  she  had 
brought  was  complete.  “How  did  you 
know  we  had  started  f”  said  the  angry,  dis- 
appointed official. 

“ Pooh ! I’ve  had  you  shadowed  ever  since 
he  escaped,”  she  answered,  coolly.  “ They 
telegraphed  me,  and,  as  the  boy  was  dead,  I 
thought  I’d  come  up  myself  after  Bill.” 

“’Twas  that  white-faced  brat  of  youm, 
after  all,  was  it  t”  he  auswered,  fiercely. 
“ I wish  I’d  known  it ! Where  is  he  f I’ll 
have  him  yet,  even  if  he  is  buried.  Where 
is  he,  I say  ?”  , 

Then  Barnes,  now  relieved  from  his  bonds, 
strode  up  to  the  man  with  a threatening 
gesture.  “Silence!”  he  said.  “The  dead 
are  beyond  your  power.  Away  from  here, 
all  of  you ! Go !” 

“ Yes,  go ! go !”  cried  other  voices,  for  the 
balance  was  now  all  on  the  side  of  Barnes. 

But  there  was  no  place  for  the  men  to  go 
to,  save  the  beach,  and  after  a few  moments, 
peace  was  restored.  It  was  now  sunset; 
the  down  boat  would  not  come  uutil  dawn. 
Herr  Jocobsohn  hoped,  with  a gracious 
smile,  that  Mr.  Murdoch  would  now  remain 
and  finish  the  sealing  of  the  cans;  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  Mrs.  Murdoch  com- 
fortable for  a few  days. 

“ No,”  said  the  woman — “ no,  Bill.  I want 
you  to  go  back  with  me;  I want  to  buy 
mourning  to  wear  for  my  boy.”  Then  she 
began  to  wail  and  sob  again.  Bnt  this  time 
her  husband’s  arms  were  around  her;  she 
hid  her  face  upon  his  breast ; and,  in  spite 
of  his  pity  for  her,  he  looked  intensely  hap- 
py, his  eyes  shone,  every  now  and  then  his 
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lips  quivered ; he  saw  nothing,  heard  noth- 
ing,  that  went  on  around  him ; he  was  like 
a man  in  the  excited  quiet  of  repressed  in- 
toxication. 

We  had  no  chance  to  speak  to  him  for  a 
long  time ; but  after  the  woman  had  at  last 
fallen  asleep,  worn  out  with  her  sorrow  and 
her  journey,  he  left  her,  and  then  we  follow- 
ed him.  He  went  about  collecting  all  his 
little  toys  from  their  various  hiding-places, 
and  carefully  placing  them  together  on  a 
blanket.  44  There  was  a matter  of  three  dol- 
lars, I believe,  taken  in  a collection  for  me,” 
he  said  at  length,  looking  up  from  his  work 
and  addressing  Clemantha. 

44  Oh,  Barnes,  yes,  it  was  for  you  1”  replied 
the  girl,  in  tears.  44  But  where  is  your  old 
mother  and  that  little  shop?  and,  oh,  Barnes, 
the  Mississippi  River  !” 

44  Well,  I am  going  to  have  the  shop  all 
the  same,”  replied  Barnes,  simply,  not  at  all 
embarrassed  by  his  falsehoods,  44  and  I had 
to  tell  you  all  that  for  fear  you’d  suspect 
me.  I haven’t  any  old  mother  or  crippled 
brother;  only  Rose  there.  But  you’ll  let 
me  have  the  money,  won’t  you  I”  We  gave 
it  to  him,  and  he  thanked  us  and  took  it. 
44 1 am  so  very  poor,”  he  said, 44  and  so  are 
they — I mean  so  is  she.  They  spent  a good 
deal.  That  is  why  I had  to  get  out  of  pris- 
on; they  needed  me;  otherwise  I’d  have 
staid  to  keep  the  boy  safe.  It’s  only  im- 
prisonment for  life  in  our  State,  yon  laiow. 
Escaping  in  that  way,  of  course  I hadn’t  any 
clothes;  it  was  hard  to  make  a start.  I 
had  to  work  a little  down  below  to  get  a 
few  things  before  I could  come  even  up 
here.  I was  full  of  trembling  those  days. 
But  at  last  I got  away.  I thought  this 
would  be  a capital  place  to  work  in ; and  so 
it  was,  only  I was  afraid  of  some  of  you. 
You,  miss,”  he  said,  addressing  Helen,  44 1 
was  always  afraid  of  you  ; every  thing  I did 
you  seemed  to  see  right  through.” 


44  No,  Barnes,”  said  Helen  ; 44 1 did  not  see 
through  any  thing.  I never  suspected  de- 
ceit ; but  I thought  you  were  insane.” 

44  No,  miss,  I wasn’t  insane  at  all,  nor  try- 
ing to  be;  it  wouldn’t  have  been  best  for 
the  boy  to  haye  inquiries  made.  When  I 
saw  I was  taken,  my  only  wish  and  plan 
was  to  keep  you  all  thinking  that  I did  it.” 
Then  he  started  to  go  back  to  his  work. 
44 1 wouldn’t  have  gone  to  your  prayer- 
meetings  if  I could  have  helped  it,”  he  add- 
ed, turning  his  head  for  a moment, 44 1 beg 
you  to  believe  that,  ladies.  I know  my 
place — I am  not  good  enough  for  such  do- 
ings. But  I was  driven  to  it  for  fear  you’d 
suspect  something.  That  is  aU.”  * Then  he 
took  up  his  blanketful  of  toys  and  carried 
them  to  the  berry-house,  where  his  wife  was 
sleeping;  then  lie  began  to  pack  them  care- 
fully, together  with  his  agates,  a few  lake 
shells  and  colored  pebbles,  all  his  wages,  in- 
cluding the  three  dollars  we  had  given  him. 

44 Oh!”  said  Clemantha,  clasping  her 
hands, 44  what  shall  we  call  him  now  f” 

44  Well,”  I answered,  44  an  unconscious 
hero — a conscious  liar;  you  can  take  your 
choice.” 

The  five  went  away  together  on  the 
steamer  the  next  morning,  the  Scowler  hav- 
ing at  last  given  it  up,  and  asking  now  only 
that  the  two  should  go  down  with  him  as 
witnesses.  We  staid  on  a week  longer,  and 
I did  the  sealing  with  the  sealer’s  deft  lit- 
tle tools.  Then  we  all  left  together,  and  the 
melancholy  Chippewas  watched  us  depart 
— heirs,  however,  to  nothing  at  all,  since 
Herr  Jacobsohn  took  away  with  him  every 
nail  and  board. 

Helen  and  I sat  on  deck  and  watched  the 
island  sink  below  the  horizon. 

44  It  was  great,”  said  Helen. 

44  No,”  I answered, 44  not  as  it  has  turned 
out.  For  he  did  it  from  his  great  love  for 
that  woman,  and  he  has  his  reward.” 
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PART  VIL— BURNING  GLASSES  AND  MIRROR& 
THKIR  HEATING  AND  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS. 

UNQUESTIONABLY  the  most  important 
discovery  ever  made  by  man  was  that 
of  kindling  and  keeping  up  a fire.  It  per- 
mitted the  geographical  distribution  of  our 
species  over  a wider  space ; it  rendered  in- 
tellectual development  possible. 

There  are  philosophers  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  we  have  been  evolved  out 
of  some  low  animal  form;  there  are,  also, 
theologians  who  tell  us  that  the  world  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  and  we  out  of  the  dust 
of  it.  They  relate  the  incident  with  much 
circumstantiality.  We  might  suppose  that 
one  of  their  ancestors  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness ; but  that  supposition  would  itself  re- 
quire an  explanation. 


Between  these  philosophers  and  these 
theologians  a conflict  of  no  common  bit- 
terness rages.  They  are  vexing  the  world 
with  their  clamors.  Perhaps,  then,  we,  who 
merely  want  to  get  at  the  truth,  may,  in  the 
interests  of  public  peace,  invite  them  to  con- 
sider the  things  about  which  they  are  quar- 
reling from  a different  point  of  view. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  the  art  of 
kindling  and  keeping  up  a fire  were  sud- 
denly lost  T 

If  we  can  have  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, we  may  perceive  with  some  distinct- 
ness what  it  was  that  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  original  discovery  of  that  art. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals  depends  altogether  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat.  A certain  low  degree  of 
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temperature  limits  the  life  of  every  species, 
aud  therefore  fixes  boundaries  to  the  region 
in  which  it  can  exist.  The  organization  of 
man  is  so  delicate  that  throughout  a large 
portion  of  what  we  call  the  temperate  zone 
he  could  not  withstand  the  rigor  of  winter. 
His  individual  powers  of  locomotion  are  so 
restricted  that  he  could  not  become  to  any 
great  degree  an  animal  of  passage.  He  bos 
neither  the  flight  of  the  bird  nor  the  en- 
durance of  the  buffalo.  He  could  not,  like 
them,  pursue  the  north  ward  jouruey  of  spring 
when  the  sun  crossed  the  line,  nor  the  south- 
ward journey  of  autumn  when  the  sun  re- 
crossed it.  The  structure  of  his  teeth  and 
his  digestive  organs  is  such  that  he  must 
carry  his  food  with  him.  A pigeon  can  fill 
its  crop  with  rice  in  Carolina,  and  breakfast 
the  next  morning  in  Canada.  The  buffalo 
can  find  ample  supplies  as  he  goes  on  the 
luxuriant  prairies  of  the  West. 

A loss  of  the  art  in  question  means,  then, 
practically  an  abandonment  of  a large  por- 
tion of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The  win- 
ter’s cold  of  such  regions  would  render  them 
as  uninhabitable  as  are  the  icy  pinnacles  of 
that  glittering  fiction  of  modem  nautical 
fancy,  the  Paleocrystic  Sea. 

Then  the  human  race  could  not  have 
spread  from  its  original  tropical  home  had 
it  not  possessed  the  control  of  fire,  which 
gave  it  the  power  of  creating  artificial  cli- 
mates, and  raising  the  mean  temperature  of 
winter. 

Whoever  is  disposed  to  carry  out  these 
amusing  yet  not  altogether  worthless  spec- 
ulations will  doubtless  perceive  that  the 
change  of  environment  to  which  man  was 
exposed  in  this  his  dispersion  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  left  an  impression  on  his  aspect, 
and  even  on  his  anatomical  structure.  To 
this  such  a philosophizing  inquirer  may  add 
an  investigation  of  what  must  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  cooked 
food.  The  orang,  or  chimpanzee,  or  gorilla, 
stands  by  while  man  lights  and  uses  a fire, 
but  never  does  it  occur  to  him  to  imitate 
what  is  thus  taking  place  before  his  eyes. 
That  is  a grand  point  of  distinction  between 
him  and  us.  If  he  could  descend  from  his 
native  trees  and  roast  his  nuts,  instead  of 
eating  them  raw,  he  would  have  taken  the 
first  step  in  that  journey  which  might  event- 
ually bring  him  to  the  table  of  Lucullus, 
and  transform  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
his  descendants  into  the  butterfly  ladies  of 
Paris. 

Our  philosophizing  inquirer  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  climates  were  not 
always  the  same  as  they  are  now.  There 
was  a day  when  the  reindeer  was  grazing 
in  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  along  the  edge  of 
the  great  ice  sheet  that  covered  all  Middle 
Europe.  There  was  a day,  before  that,  when 
the  camelopard  was  wandering  all  over  that 
region,  and  the  hippopotamus  bathing  him- 


self in  its  waters.  Again  and  again  there 
have  been  grand  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, hot  periods  of  prodigious  duration  al- 
ternating with  similar  cold  ones.  A study 
of  the  effects  of  these  will  furnish  abundant 
occupation  for  the  knowledge  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  philosopher  who  addresses  him- 
self to  the  consideration  of  the  problem,  and 
afford  to  his  antagonist,  the  theologian,  rare 
opportunities  for  examining  and  upsetting 
his  conclusions. 

I suppose  that  the  first  artificial  lighting 
of  a fire  consisted  in  the  judicious  rubbing 
together  of  two  sticks.  Some  tribes  of  sav- 
ages still  continue  to  follow  that  plan. 
Were  we  disposed  to  pleasantry,  we  might 
picture  to  ourselves  the  astounded  counte- 
nance of  that  old  anthropoid  whose  eyes 
first  stared  on  the  amazing  event,  whose 
fingers  first  discovered  that  fire  will  burn. 
No  wonder  that  a spirit  of  further  inquiry 
was  lighted  up  in  his  bosom,  and  that  un- 
wittingly he  entered  on  that  career  which 
we  call  civilization.  No  wonder  he  thought 
that  the  shining  and  pain-inflicting  being 
that  he  had  thus  evoked  was  something 
worthy  of  worship. 

But  to  rub  two  sticks  together  is  of  the 
earth, earthy.  After  yery  many  ages  it  was 
found  that  fire  might  be  brought  down  from 
heaven,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  con- 
centrated into  scorching  heat  by  a concave 
polished  metal  or  mirror.  The  preservation 
of  a public  or  national  fire  became  a state 
institution  both  in  Europe  and  America* 
In  both  there  were  Vestal  virgins,  bound 
under  the  direst  penalties  to  wait  unremit- 
tingly  on  the  sacred  altar.  If  its  fire  were 
extinguished,  the  extinction  of  the  state  it- 
self was  foreboded.  In  Italy,  with  great 
ceremony,  the  altar  was  rekindled  by  the 
ancieut  plan  of  rubbing  together  two  sticks 
from  a sacred  tree.  In  Cuzco  the  Peruvians 
permitted  the  fire  to  die  out  on  midsummer- 
day,  aud  then,  with  imposiug  solemnities, 
rekindled  it  by  collecting  the  sun’s  rays 
with  a concave  mirror. 

A concave  mirror  is  not,  however,  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  fire  from  heaven ; 
a convex  lens  is  equally  effectual.  Such  a 
one,  made  of  transparent  quartz,  aud  found 
in  the  ruins  at  Nimroud,  shows  that  in  Asia 
this  was  long  ago  understood. 

The  designation  of  burning-glasses  has 
been  used  indifferently  for  mirrors  and  lenses. 
Their  power  increases  with  their  size.  It  is 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  or 
mirror  is  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  focal  image  it  yields. 

Consequently  the  beating  power  of  these 
instruments  may,  without  difficulty,  give 
rise  to  very  surprising  results.  Villette,  a 
French  optician,  made  a mirror  of  speculum 
metal  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter ; its  focal 
image  was  about  half  an  inch.  So  tremen- 
dous was  the  heat  in  that  focus  that  asbes- 
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tn^  wu*  at  <«&$*  molted  into  glaae,  a dRdawid 
wa* i'ft'ptdty . eousaMndf  a? :;.’i«ewj-  nf  ee.*x  \mtk 
Osteen  seedrida, -'some  fctate  m 
tbf«*  ftetWftf!** 

Ship  V w as  the  Effect  nf  * Mirror,  Ttohim- 
l^«s  u fe?w  pf  about  iim-e 

Rhenish  fr bt  its  diameter,  c^i^eRamg  tJbe' 
fay*  coming  from  It  by  another,  wi  a*  to  db 
imnish  the  area  of  the  foena*  Of  this  gluse 
it  is  aaid  that  it  vitriileti  tih%  elute,  puuiice- 
sthticy  i*i  a moment.  3t  melted  sulphur^ 
pitch,  and  rosin  under  water ;'  It  converted 
wood  ashes  into  glass ; any  thing  pit t into 
its  Therm  was  cither  incited,  burned  ap,  hr 
turned  into  smoked 

Tsohiruhaue  believed  that  by  the  excess- 
ive heat  of  great  lenses  a involution  in 
chemistry  would  bo  o fleeted.  But  in  all 
Suf onjr,  where  h*  fo*iiled*  thero  was  no 
glasshouse  that  could  mu }erhto  tiro  mann- 
factaro  of  one  so  huge  m ho  required.  The 
King  of  Poland  gave  him  permission  to.  es- 
tublma  m*  in  Im  dominions,  and  in  utber 
r C.y|uv  is  promoted  hi.VOj  oration  a.  The  groat 
loufii  in*  produced  w.*h  the  vromler  of  Ihose 
time*.  1 1*  wxw  perfoetiy  pbliehed  up;  to  its 
v^rf  edge.  iUd  ibcel  Image  was  *u  exactly 
romai*1  M a proof  of  ite  excellent  figure.* 
&orm*  of  R*  e.dHds  W^re  regarded  ha  ^ almost 
mftaouUniay  and  were  received  with  .in ere* 
dulfty  ; bn t ihphtiw  haying  been  bought  by 
the  I hike  of  Organs,  wua  toirried  to  France, 
had  proved  ail  ifteprulichable  witness  in  his 
favor*  A similar  one  ho  presented  to  the 
E in  pornr  jueopoiit  abd ; $ till  ,iatf*jr«  made  one 
luvir  1^5^016.1^:  whi$fjj*: however,  was 
aeddiin  tally  iojuved,  In  these  pat  tic  a lan 
I am  f| noting  from  flip  4log*  prmionueed 
upon  fn*r  rncniory  in  17CW  Mfote  the  Frdncii 
Royal  Academy  nf  Scienciis.  ’>  y. 

Hir  Isaac  No presen fed,  ,u  hurulng- 
ghi.*s  iit  tlie  Royal  Sncjntv.  tolfc  emmbted 
■of- 'iftW&Vi  m placed  fluit  hil  their  foci  j«>Lued 
in  one  physical  pv  i n fc  Each  was  ubunt 
eleven  inched  am)  uhuifttt  dturnoter;  six  of 
them  wori*  plumed  around  the  sev^uth,  so  •«*» 
to  form  u kind  of  *&gitwd?fr  &T&  *phejror1ite. 
m Idolise  of  wkidh  wos  hMhi  thirty  Tour 
iueheA  and  » half,  and  ccnXrnl  gljt^  luy 
jdAHit  an  inch  inclhrr  in  Umu  tlie  n>sf  . The 
emnrjiriu  fucoH  of  all  >v  us  about  twtmty-t  ivo 
nmi  a halfinehes  distiiut,  dud  about  un  inch 
iu  diameter.  Vr  eoxdd  yittrfy  brink  or  tile 
in  a siiigfo  seronik  livid  uieittal  ?i  gold  coin  in 
a fc\v  mnmonts/- 

^rucijtief,  the  French  chemht,  found  that 
:>gh  ias  ouRiksilvcwl  like  andtiRtmry  looking* 
ar>e w cri^l  t er>*  well.  TV U h a eouyaye 
only  fcwoutydivu  bichos  in  diunieter  and 
t w ewty-yjght  In  focal  >iistiinceb  ii>>  nieltod 
phuimon;  a mV  lb  ot.#  hat  had  been  powder- 
cilto  ptvirenr.  t'm  rrackHng  and  dying  ab»bi(f 
seen  red  bl  a lai  gB  piece  of  e hftrcoAly  bn  bbted 
rip  run!  fail  iifti^  & trattspafimt  gins*  ip  less 
than  half  a miutitiv  Hc««nin  cm  ethics  and 
ghi^e- house  pots  vitrified  coiDjiletcly  iii  three 


Go  gle 


; tif  ibar  secondB,  Forgtvf  iron  uctuaiVy  boil 
cd  ns  .soon  m It  wm  put  in  the  (arm. 

Tmdaidu  cbn^tructed  a Urns  of  two  hpl- 
low  segmonto  of  glasA,  four  loot  in  diiiineterj 
cnntainipg  ajcnhol  between  rhetn.  It  cost 
H&  wm*f  li^we^er,  diaappointed  iu 
its  aotioxo  It  could  not  melt  Tlatniitm.  He 
presented  it  tw  tho  Rcy^l  Academy  of  ScW 
cnees,  hut  shortly  afterward  it  was  accidentr 

ally  broken.  , ; \ . V 

Perhaps  the  most  celchrated  binnaiug-lettg 
was  that  made  by  Pouu,  of  iMingtou,  tyr 
Mr,  Parker.  It  was  three  feet  :in  diameter, 
and  exposed  iu  its  frame  two  feet  eight  nml 
a half  inches  in  the  clojir.  In  its  centra  It 
was  three  and  a i|oarter  iuebei a thick.  By  a 
second  lens,  which  received  the  rays  of  tho 
former>  ihe  fochs  Wua %might  to  a diiuh^ter 
j of  half  <ih&  • every  substunco 

that  ^Vll^Vt^ioti  moltiid  in  an  instant  in  ifu 
bicuft  — p.latln  uxtv  nicludfiav%  asbestus,  slate* 
This  lens  <^>st  An  attempt  was  made, 

to  rake  a subscription  for  purchasing,  it 
from  its  owner,  hnt.tlxkt  falling;, 
bfipghl  by*  an  officer  who  Wjss  xitt^chxMi  to 
Lord  Macarfciiey's  em  bassy  to  China*  and 
who  loft  it  at  Pekiri* 

The  great  naturalist  Bsifcro  ^mmistiuted 
that  tbi?  story  of  the  barmiig ; ;‘iho  Roman 
licet  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Ardiimeftxjs, 
and  that  ai  the  navy  of  FitelUua  by  Proelua, 
might  ho  something  more  than  o mere  1m 
goad.  Ho  cnnetnic  uh!  a machine  at  plane 
mirrors  that  could  eat  wood  on  hre  nf  a dis^ 
tance  of  more  than  200  fctfty  TV  him  uuti  to 
Condon'ct  o'o  owe  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  polyzonal  leas — a great  impnive meat  .iu 
the  kurmug-gktes  and  in  light- bouse  louses. 


Ft*t.  *. 


In  Fig.  1 i^5  represented  a.  polyzonal  lens 
j a*  devised  by  Brewster.  It  i g in  three 
pieeos— two  rings,  a,  fiy  aiid  a foil#,  *x  >Vlifnr 
the  Mite  is  Very  great  the  rings  may  ho.  onrn- 
| posiid  of  ^everal  pleccs,  shown  ia  the  front 

view,  in  wliivh  the  lens  ix  wmipHsed  of  ten 
■ puVtM'X,-  Among  ninny  otbdf  ud  van  tages  pro* 
the  poly aonai  lens  is  the  coUHpic- 
ikmj*  one  thattlm  lus.fi  of  light  by  absorptiou 
of  the  gi as*  is  greatly  redared,  the  lens  be- 
ing  so  miich  thinner  than  a Molul  mih  at  cor- 
rehpondmg  sfe* 

The  chciutsts  of  the  last  CentYiry  used  the 
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burning-glAss  under  both  its  forms,  the  mir- 
ror and  lens,  very  frequently,  since  it  was, 
until  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  and 
the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  the  best  means 
for  obtaining  high  temperatures,  and  par- 
ticularly for  igniting  substances  in  the  inte- 
rior of  glass  vessels.  Thus  Priestley  em- 
ployed it  in  causing  the  union  of  iron  with 
oxygen,  and  the  reduction  of  the  resulting 
oxide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  showing  that 
the  same  portion  of  metal  could  be  acted 
upon  in  this  manuer  repeatedly.  He  ex- 
plained the  re- 
sults he  thus  ob- 
tained on  the 
principles  of  the 
phlogistic  theory. 
It  was  thus,  too, 
that  the  diamond 
was  first  oxidized, 
and  Newton’s  sin- 
gular prediction 
as  to  its  combus- 
tible nature  veri- 
fied. 

In  Fig.  2,  a,  the 
sun  rays  converg- 
ing to  a focus  at  b,  They  are  received 
upon  a stand  supporting  the  substance  to 
be  tried ; c c,  a glass  receiver  resting  upon 
an  air-pump  plate,  d d. 

When,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  I com- 
menced an  experimental  examination  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  I entertained  great 
expectations  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  burning-glasses.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  direct  sun 
rays  could  occasion  so  many  decompositions, 
their  chemical  force  would  be  incomparably 
greater  when  their  brilliancy  was  exalted 
by  a mirror  or  a lens.  Of  the  two,  a concave 
metallic  mirror  should  produce  a more  char- 
acteristic effect,  since  it  returns  the  rays  as 
it  receives  them,  but  a special  and  very  im- 
portant portion  of  them  is  absorbed  by  the 
selective  action  of  the  lens. 


Fio.  8. 

In  Fig.  3,  a a,  a concave  mirror  reflecting 
the  sun  rays  upward.  In  Fig.  4,  b b,  a con- 
vex lens  converging  the  sun  rays  downward 
to  a focus  at  /.  The  latter  is  the  more  con- 
venient form  for  experimental  use. 


I had  not,  however,  at  that  time  the 
means  of  making  these  experiments  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  though  very  much 
disappointed  with  the  result,  postponed  the 
prosecution  of  them  to  a more  favorable  op- 
portunity. Obtaining  from  time  to  time 
several  isolated  facts,  I was  led,  in  medita- 
ting upon  them,  to  what  seemed  to  be  some 
general  conclusions  respecting  the  chemical 
action  of  radiations.  Several  of  these  were 
published,  in  a desultory  manner,  in  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
May,  1851,  that  they  were  collected  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine , under  the  title  of  a 
“ Memoir  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light.” 
Of  this,  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
the  chemical  action  of  a ray  involves  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  In  what  manner  does  the  ray  act,  and 
what  are  the  changes  it  undergoes  f 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  material  group,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  which  ensues  f 

Many  facts  justify  the  supposition  that 
the  parts  of  all  material  substances  are  in  a 
state  of  incessant  vibration.  To  each  par- 
ticular thermometric  degree  there  belongs  a 
particular  frequency  of  vibration.  As  soon 
as  these  motions  approach  four  hundred 
billions  in  a second,  red  light  is  emitted, 
and  the  temperature  is  near  1000°  F.  As 
the  frequency  increases,  rays  of  a higher  re- 
frangibility  are  in  succession  evolved,  and 
the  temperature  correspondingly  rises.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  these  oscillatory  move- 
ments decline,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
falls. 

These  principles  lead  to  a ready  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  exchanges  of  heat 
and  the  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  temper- 
ature. The  vibratory  molecular  motions  are 
necessarily  propagated  to  the  ether,  through 
which  medium  they  are  again  transferred  to 
the  particles  of  other  bodies,  on  which  the 
ethereal  waves  impinge,  as  a vibrating 
string  excites  undulations  in  the  air,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  can  give 
birth  to  analogous  motions  in 
other  strings  at  a distance. 

There  is  an  analogy  between 
the  relations  of  a hot  and  cold 
body  and  those  of  two  strings, 
one  of  which  is  emitting  a mu- 
sical sound  and  compelling  the 
other  to  execute  synchronous 
movements.  The  ether  in  the 
one  case  and  the  air  in  the  oth- 
er are  the  media  through  which 
their  motions  pass. 

Equilibrium  of  temperature 
takes  place  when  the  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stances concerned  are  in  synchronous  and 
equal  vibration.  A hot  body  in  presence  of 
a cold  one  compels  the  latter  to  hasten  its 
rato  of  motion,  its  own  rate  all  the  time  de- 
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clining,  and  this  continues  until  both  have 
the  same  frequency;  then  equilibrium  of 
temperature  results.  The  theory  of  the  ex- 
changes of  heat  is,  therefore,  only  an  expres- 
sion for  the  exchanges  of  vibrations  through 
the  ether. 

But  temperature  in  thermotics  is  the 
equivalent  term  for  brilliancy  in  optics. 
Both  refer  to  compound  qualities,  depending 
not  only  on  frequency  of  vibration,  but  also 
on  its  amplitude . As  the  degree  of  heat  of  a 
mass  rises,  the  mass  expands,  the  increase 
in  its  volume  indicating  that  not  only  do  its 
parts  vibrate  more  swiftly,  but  also  that 
their  individual  excursions  are  increased. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  mass  will 
have  a determinate  volume  for  every  degree 
of  heat,  a volume  increasing  as  the  temper- 
ature rises.  On  this  view  the  explanation 
of  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  that 
their  parts  are  not  only  vibrating  more 
quickly,  but  also  that  the  individual  excur- 
sions are  greater. 

The  atoms  of  the  chemical  elements  differ 
in  weight.  We  therefore  should  not  expect 
that  the  ethereal  vibrations  would  throw 
them  into  movement  with  equal  facility,  but 
some  would  yield  more  readily  than  others. 
Is  not  this  what  we  express  in  chemis- 
try by  the  term  specific  heat  f — a body,  the 
capacity  of  which  is  great,  requiring  a pro- 
longed application  of  ethereal  pulses  be- 
fore a consentaneous  motion  is  reached,  and 
in  its  turn  impressing  on  the  ether  during 
cooling  a correspondingly  prolonged  series 
of  motions.  And  is  not  this  the  cause  of 
that  remarkable  relation  between  the  atom- 
ic weights  of  elementary  bodies  and  their 
specific  heats,  discovered  by  Dulong  and 
Petit  t 

These  considerations  may  lead  us  to  in- 
quire whether  the  general  cause  of  the  de- 
composition of  compound  bodies  by  radia- 
tions is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  atoms  of  which  their  molecules  are  com- 
posed take  on  the  vibratory  motion  with 
unequal  facility.  Thus  if  a certain  com- 
pound molecule  be  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  an  intense  radiation,  some  of  its 
constituent  particles  may  vibrate  consenta- 
neously at  once,  and  others  more  tardily. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  continued 
existence  of  the  group  may  become  impossi- 
ble, and  decomposition  ensue  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case. 

In  entering  upon  the  experimental  anal- 
ysis of  the  action  of  a ray  upon  a decom- 
posable body  there  are  three  different  points 
to  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  ray  itself  is 
concerned : 1.  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  is  the  result  affected  by  the  inten- 
sify of  the  ray,  or  by  the  amplitude  of  the  vi- 
brating excursions  t 2.  How  is  it  affected 
by  the  frequency  of  the  pulsatory  impres- 
sions f and  3.  How  by  the  direction  in  which 
the  vibrations  are  made,  as  involved  in  the 


idea  of  polarization  t I shall  now  examine 
these  in  succession. 

1.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  is  the 
decomposition  of  a compound  body  affected  by 
the  intensity  of  a ray,  or  by  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibrating  excursions  t 

If  the  different  degrees  of  facility  with 
which  atoms  receive  the  impression  of  ethe- 
real vibrations  be  the  true  cause  of  decom- 
position by  light,  we  Bhould  expect  that 
many  such  changes  would  become  possible 
under  the  influence  of  a burning-lens  which 
are  not  so  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  idea  is  favored  by  what  we  find  in 
the  case  of  heat.  The  burning-glass  has 
long  had  celebrity  in  that  respect,  and  in 
former  times  was  the  most  powerful  means 
I of  reaching  a high  temperature. 

The  effect  of  the  glass  is  due  to  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  can  supply  caloric,  con- 
trasted with  the  loss  by  conduction,  radi- 
ation, etc.  Thus  an  object  of  any  kind 
exposed  to  the  sun  receives  heat  at  a certain 
rate ; but  it  is  simultaneously  experiencing 
a loss  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  currents 
in  the  air.  Exposed  to  the  focus  of  a lens, 
the  supply  becomes,  in  a given  time,  greater 
than  before,  and  the  temperature  rising, 
great  effects  are  the  necessary  result. 

But  changes  brought  about  by  light  are 
in  a different  predicament.  Here  conduc- 
tion is  entirely  absent,  as  is  also  loss  by 
currents  in  the  air.  The  cumulative  effects 
of  a long  exposure  give  the  same  action  as 
a highly  concentrated  ray  furnishes  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, every  thing  will  depend  on  the  absorp- 
tive power  of  the  substance. 

When  a piece  of  polished  silver  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a burning-lens,  it  remains 
quite  cold,  because  of  its  high  reflecting 
power ; but  if  blackened,  it  melts  in  an  in- 
stant. And  so  with  chemical  changes.  A 
body  which,  like  chlorine,  can  exert  an  ab- 
sorptive action  on  the  ray,  becomes  modified, 
and  induces  changes ; but  if,  like  oxygen, 
it  has  not  that  property,  it  will  remain 
indifferent  and  unaffected  by  the  most  in- 
tense radiation. 

Considering,  however,  that  the  calorific  ef- 
fects of  the  converged  solar  rays  are  so  strik- 
ing, we  may  reasonably  inquire  whether,  in 
like  manner,  the  chemical  action  can  be  in- 
creased. There  is  a very  general  impression 
that  the  intense  radiation  of  tropical  cli- 
mates accomplishes  changes  which  can  not 
be  imitated  by  the  feebler  light  of  higher 
latitudes,  and  perhaps  decompositions  may 
be  brought  about  by  a large  convex  lens 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  produce. 

A very  brilliant  beam  may  possibly  break 
up  a given  combination,  which  a far  greater 
quantity  of  light,  acting  through  a long 
period,  might  be  inadequate  to  touch.  Sir 
R.  Kane  states  that  he,  with  M.  Dumas,  could 
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remove  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  acetone 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  the  sunshine  at 
Paris,  but  in  Dublin  only  one. 

In  Fig.  5,  a,  the  convex  burning-lens  sup- 
ported in  ribbed  frame,  bb;  there  is  at  o a 
second  lens  to  hasten  the  convergence ; d d, 
a circular  arc  for  directing  the  lens  toward 
the  sun ; e g,  a stand  on  which  objects  may 
be  exposed  to  the  focal  point,/.  It  is  car- 
ried by  a stoat  bar,  m n,  attached  to  the 
frame. 


• Fig.  5. 

I have  endeavored  to  collect  a series  of 
facts  which  might  set  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion in  its  true  light.  My  first  experiments 
were  made  with  a lens  of  very  fine  and  thin 
French  plate-glass,  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter in  the  clear.  Its  goodness  was  such  that 
on  a fine  day  platinum  might  be  melted  in  its 
focus.  It  was  ground  and  polished  for  me 
by  the  late  Mr.  Fite,  whose  skill  was  shown 
in  the  largo  and  excellent  telescopic  object- 
ives that  he  made.  He  mounted  the  lens 
on  a suitable  support ; it  required,  however, 
to  be  guided  by  the  hand  as  the  sun  moved. 
When  the  college  building  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  New  York 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865, 1 had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  this  instrument,  with  much  other 
apparatus,  and  many  documents  that  were 
of  unappreciable  value  to  me.  Mounted  as 
the  lens  was,  its  use  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable risk  to  the  eyes,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  brilliancy  of  the  focus.  Screens 
and  dark  spectacles  were  found  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  an  illness  which  I con- 
sequently contracted  admonished  me  either 
to  abandon  the  subject  or  pursue  it  in  some 
other  way. 

In  Fig.  6,  a a,  the  heliostat  clock;  b}  its 


polar  axis ; d d,  a 
frame  carrying  the 
lens,  c,  and  having  on 
arrangement  at  /for 
supporting  flasks,  cru- 
cibles, or  other  appa- 
ratus. This  turns  on 
a double  joint  at  e,  so 
that  the  lens  may  be 
directed  to  the  sun. 

The  following  ex- 


Fig.  6. 

periments  were  made  with 
a smaller  glass,  consisting  of 
a combination  of  two  similar 
lenses,  their  diameter  being 
five  inches  and  focal  dis- 
tance eight.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  large  lens  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned lucernal  microscope, 
such  as  was  made  in  London 
a century  ago.  I had  it  fixed 
on  a polar  axis,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
clock  it  could  follow  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun  with  such  accuracy  that, 
when  once  set  in  the  morning,  an  object 
might  be  exposed  in  its  focus,  if  desirable, 
for  a whole  day.  It  had  a contrivance  on 
the  frame  carrying  the  lens  for  supporting 
small  crucibles,  glass  matrasses  (Fig.  7), 
charcoal  supports,  etc.,  at  the  proper  point, 
which  might  be  either  at  the  focus  or  at 
any  other  distance  from  the  lens,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiment  required. 
Among  these  instruments  were  thermome- 
ters, blackened  or  otherwise  so  arranged  os 
to  exercise  any  desired  selective  absorption. 
At  the  outset  of  any  experiment,  the  whole 
face  of  the  lens  could  be  covered  with  a* 
blackened  pasteboard  screen,  with  a hole 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  this  a 
sufficient  amount  of  light  could  be  transmit- 
ted to  enable  one  to  arrange  the  various 
details  of  the  proposed  experiment,  and 
when  every 
thing  was  ready,  . 

the  screen  was 
removed,  and  in 
the  concentrated 
and  brilliant  fo- 
cus the  action 
went  on.  I 
found  that  this 
simple  contriv- 
ance was  an  in- 
valuable relief  to 
the  eyes. 

In  Fig.  7,  a,  a small  flask  receiving  the 
converging  rays,  6,  at  their  focus,/. 

The  lens  being  five  inches  in  diameter, 


Fig.  T. 
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there  was  exposed  for  two  and  a half  hours 
(from  7|  to  10±  a.m.,  J une  13, 1848)  an  invert- 
ed half-inch  bulb,  containing  iodine  water, 
with  a few  particles  of  iodine.  Tempera- 
ture in  the  shade,  64°;  in  the  sun,  86°.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  there  was  found  an  in- 
significant bubble  of  air,  estimated  at  one- 
thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  could, 
of  course,  be  nothiug  but  atmospheric  air. 

The  absorbing  medium  was  now  removed, 
and  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  permitted  to 
converge  on  the  matrass.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  quickly  ran  up  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  the  bulb  was  filled  with  steam 
and  the  purple  vapor  of  iodine.  Every  thing 
seemed  favorable  for  the  decomposition  of 
the  water  to  take  place,  if  the  iodine  could 
accomplish  it  under  so  intense  a radiation. 
At  first  I thought  that  the  experiment  had 
succeeded,  for  the  color  of  the  bulb  became 
paler — a result  that  ought  to  have  ensued 
if  hydriodic  acid  was  forming  and  oxygen 
being  eliminated.  The  action,  therefore, 
was  kept  up  for  four  hours ; but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  was  screened  from  the  lens  and  the 
bulb  began  to  cool,  the  water  returned  aud 
filled  it  almost  entirely.  This,  therefore, 
shows  that  under  a most  intense  radiation 
iodine  can  not  decompose  water. 

A similar  experiment  was  tried  with  bro- 
mine, and  with  the  same  result.  It  failed 
to  decompose  water. 

Some  silver  chloride,  carefully  purified, 
was  exposed  in  a little  crucible  of  platinum 
foil  (Fig.  10)  so  inclined  that  the  cone  of 
rays  could  come  in  at  its  mouth.  The  ab- 
sorbing trough  was  not  used.  Though  the 
sun's  rays  were  not  brilliant,  the  chloride 
at  once  melted,  forming  a reddish-looking 
liquid.  It  was  kept  in  that  condition  all 
day.  When  cool,  it  proved  to  be  in  the 
state  of  horn-silver,  easily  cut  by  a knife. 
When  the  rays  first  touched  it,  a fume  was 
disengaged,  due  probably  to  the  escape  of 
vapor  of  water.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
this  substance  when  perfectly  dry  is  not 
decomposable  by  sunlight,  though  so  sensi- 
tive at  common  temperatures  when  moist. 


In  Fig.  10,  a,  the  platinum  crucible ; b , the 
place  of  the  material  experimented  upon,  re- 
ceiving at  their  focus  the  converging  rays,  c. 

I must  refer  to  the  original  memoir  for 
the  detail  of  numerous  experiments  on  many 
metallic  compounds,  the  general  result  of 


these  being  that,  no  matter  how  brilliant  a 
ray  may  be,  it  can  not  carry  a decomposition 
further  than  a feeble  one  acting  for  a cor- 
responding longer  period  of  time  could  do. 
Compounds  that  can  resist  the  force  of  an 
ordinary  ray  can  not  be  broken  down  by  the 
intense  illumination  of  the  focal  point  of  a 
burning-lens.  That  instrument  can  not  do 
what  the  voltaic  pile  has  done — effect  de- 
compositions which  had  never  been  effected 
before. 


In  Fig.  11,  a a,  a matrass  filled  with  wa- 
ter, through  which  come  in  the  converging 
rays,  c.  Through  the  neck  at  d a spoon,  bf 
may  be  passed  down  to  the  focal  point,/. 

To  reduce  the  disturbing  effect  of  heat  as 
far  as  possible,  and  give  every  advantage 
to  the  condensed  luminous  focus,  I received 
the  cone  of  rays  coming  from  a twelve-inch 
burning-lens  on  a glass  globe  (Fig.  11)  six 
inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  water.  This 
increased  the  converging  of  the  rays,  and 
brought  them  more  quickly  to  a focus.  Then 
through  the  neck  of  the  globe  was  intro- 
duced to  the  focus,  in  a matrass,  spoon,  or 
other  suitable  support,  the  substance  to  be 
experimented  upon.  The  mass  of  water 
kept  the  temperature  down,  and  in  some 
cases  the  hot  water  was  removed  by  an  as- 
pirator and  cold  water  introduced  below. 
A spoon  could  be  used  when  powders  were 
employed  of  so  great  a specific  gravity  as 
not  to  drift  too  high  from  the  focus  in  the 
ascending  current  of  hot  water. 

The  result  was,  however,  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  focus  of  a burning-lens  can  not 
cause  any  chemical  change  which  the  un- 
converged sun  rays  are  incompetent  to  pro- 
duce. It  merely  hastens  the  effect. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  the  intensity  of  a beam 
which  determines  its  decomposing  power, 
and  that  we  can  not  produce  greater  chem- 
ical effects  by  the  action  of  converging  mir- 
rors and  lenses  than  we  can  by  the- applica- 
tion of  the  simple  sunbeam,  continued  for 
an  equivalent  period  of  time. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  light  on 
different  solutions,  we  should  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  maximum  effect  is 
never  produced  unless  complete  absorption 
has  taken  place.  When  the  color  of  a so- 
lution is  pale,  it  may  require  considerable 
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thickness  before  complete  absorption  is  ac- 
complished. Thus  if  two  equal  tubes,  con- 
taining equal  quantities  of  the  same  solu- 
tion of  chlorine  in  water,  be  exposed  to  the 
rays,  they  will  evolve  equal  quantities  of 
oxygen  gas ; but  if  behind  oue  of  them  a 
piece  of  looking-glass  be  placed,  the  effect 
on  it  is  immediately  increased.  The  rays 
that  have  passed  through  the  solution  and 
produced  their  effect  are  compelled  to  cross 
it  again,  and,  if  not  already  exhausted,  thus 
to  act  once  more.  The  following  illustra- 
tions are  examples  of  the  same  kind : 

Two  small  bulbs  of  equal  size  containing 
chlorine  water  were  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun ; behind  one  of  them  a concave  hem- 
ispherical mirror  was  placed  so  that  the  rays 
which  had  crossed  the  solution  were  com- 
pelled to  cross  it  again.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  set  free  in  this  bulb  was  about  one- 
fourth  greater  than  that  in  the  other. 

The  same  was  repeated,  the  exposure  be- 
ing to  the  sky  light  instead  of  the  sun  rays. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  set  free  in  the  two 
bulbs  was  as  Id  to  55. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  part  of  this  in- 
creased effect  is  due  to  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, from  the  mirror  obstructing  radiation. 
To  exert  a cooling  action  the  following  mod- 
ification was  therefore  tried.  In  a glass  jar 
(Fig.  12)  full  of  quicksilver  a half-inch  bulb 
containing  chlorine  water  was  placed  in 
such  a way  that  a small  portion  of  its  sur- 
face, about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, projected  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
metal.  On  this  part  the  solar  focus  from  a 
burning-glass  was  thrown.  The  rays  there- 
fore gained  access  to  the  interior  of  the  bulb, 
and  were  thrown  about  in  all  directions, 
crossing  and  recrossiug  the  liquid  in  every 
way  by  the  numerous  reflections  they  un- 
derwent, the  mercury,  as  it  applied  itself  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  glass,  acting  like  a 
spherical  concave  mirror,  and  from  its  mass 
and  high  conducting  power  effectually  keep- 
ing the  temperature  down.  The  quan  tity  of 
oxygen  emitted  in  a given  time  was  meas- 
ured. The  same  ex- 
periment was  then 
repeated  with  the 
bulb  removed  from 
the  mercury.  Aft- 
er the  close  of  the 
same  period  of  time, 
on  measuring  the 
oxygen  set  free,  it 
was  found  that  the 
reflecting  action  of 
the  mercury  had 
nearly  tripled  the 
effect. 

In  Fig.  12,  a a,  the 
vessel  filled  with  mercury ; b d,  the  glass 
flask  immersed  in  it,  but  having  at  its  up- 
per part  a small  portion  uncovered,  through 
which  the  converging  rays,  c,  may  come  in. 
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The  power  of  a ray  thus  depending  on 
the  degree  of  absorption  exerted  upon  it,  I 
was  led  to  inquire  whether,  by  admixture 
with  other  suitable  substances  in  a solution 
undergoing  decomposition,  the  effect  could 
be  increased.  Chlorine  water  decomposes 
more  rapidly  os  its  yellow  tint  is  deeper. 
Four  equal  bulbs  were  therefore  taken — 
a,  containing  chlorine  water;  b,  the  same, 
deepened  with  chloride  of  gold ; c,  chlorine 
water  with  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
of  a yellow  tint;  dr  chlorine  water  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  These  were  all  exposed 
together  to  the  sun.  It  was  at  once  obvi- 
ous that  a was  giving  off  most  oxygen,  and 
eventually  it  was  found  that  b yielded  a 
much  smaller  quantity,  and  o and  d none  at 
all.  The  presence  of  theso  bodies,  therefore, 
exerted  a prejudicial  effect. 

A system  of  vibrating  molecules  will  so- 
licit an  ac\jacent  one  to  execute  similar  mo- 
tions through  the  medium  of  the  intervening 
ether.  A rise  of  temperature  is  due  to  an 
increased  rapidity  or  intensity  of  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  groups  of  vibrating  molecules, 
but  chemical  decomposition  is  due  to  the 
dislocation  of  their  parts.  It,  of  course,  by 
no  means  follows  that  when  a compound 
molecule  is  undergoing  entire  disruption, 
those  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  iuto  a similar  state.  For  the 
very  reason  that  chemical  decomposition 
takes  place  is  because  the  group  that  re- 
ceives the  provoking  ray  can  not  vibrate 
consentaneously  with  it ; and  if  that  group 
can  not  assume  the  motion  in  question,  how 
can  it  possibly  transmit  it  to  any  other  f 

Any  artificial  coloration  by  the  addition 
of  extraneous  bodies  does  not  increase  the 
rate  of  decomposition,  but  retards  it.  This 
is  precisely  what  ought  to  be  expected.  A 
compound  atom  has  its  grouping  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  light  upon  its  own  parts, 
and  is  in  no  manner  concerned  in  what  Is 
taking  place  in  other  atoms  around.  They 
therefore  can  not  increase  the  effect  on  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  greatly  di- 
minish the  action  on  the  mass  by  exerting 
a special  absorption  themselves.  Thus  the 
chloride  of  gold  retards  the  decomposition 
of  chlorine  water,  when  mixed  therewith, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  placed  in  a 
trough  in  front  of  the  water,  and  intercepted 
the  impinging  beam. 

Experiments  similar  to  the  foregoing  were 
made  with  a solution  of  ferrio  oxalate  mix- 
ed with  alcohol,  ammonia  citrate  of  iron, 
tincture  of  turmeric,  sodio  chloride,  etc.  In 
every  instance  it  was  clear  that  the  action 
of  the  light  is  strictly  molecular,  that  it  is 
impressed  on  the  group  of  atoms,  and  not 
on  the  mass,  and  that  when  various  bodies 
are  conjointly  exposed  to  the  sun,  each  one 
undergoes  its  own  specific  change,  independ- 
ently of  and  unaffected  by  all  the  rest. 

These  experiments,  with  others  of  a like 
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kind,  made  many  ug#f  bnya  an  itn-  tion  i>f  .light  diffwallj; 

'porta ni  bearing  on-  some  re^ntly  piibli^k-  Alma,  though idiemimlly  the#  rw  thc  ^ilt- 
#xt  by  Professor  Vogel,  Cipt^in  Abuay,  Oap^  same  sHK&r  i^lMcv  j&xq*  un- 

fits Wuterhofl**%  and  others  *w  imparting  acted  upon  * in  tjn*m  the  effect  t*f  Htci* 
tscreased  $mnltiyitoiito&  t#  coyodi<>tt  byrnir?  dent  light  k*s  he£G  - 

log  It  fritli  vsrekmtdy  I tiytkpeSfcfi  of  ibo  tight  Rented  the 

itrpeateti  their  axpetimente  &ti  carefully  &n  back  of  t|i4»  Aim.-.  &oto&  jjgrt^ir* 

! oonkl,  and  ahwrid  have  thought  that  aiy  fully  acted  upon  i in  tk&ra  the  chemical 
want  of  success  was  due  to  unRkillfniiiesa  effect  is  at  a maxicaum-— the  incident  &ud 
bad  I not  borne  in  mind  the  foregoing  con-  reflected  rays  have  conspired, 
sideratious.  If  any  proof  wera  required  that  these 

% We  may  next  inquire,  To  what  extent  maxima  and  minima  of  chemical  effect  Arise 
and  in  ndtai  Manner  is  the  okeontpoeiiteH  of  a from  tho  auperpo$iti©f*  of  sirmlxrpr  canirary 
compound  hmhj  affected  htj  the  mEQUEXCV  of  motions,  it  is  found  in  iho  relative  fcbiekueha 
ribrntionof  aray  t of  the  films  which  have  &een  acted  or  an- 

From  the  begmuing  of  optical  nb^ausiry  acted  tj*p*m,  Those  in  which  there  has  beef* 
investigations  have  been  made  far  the  par-  foaximuia  action  have  thicknesses  aa  2 * li 
pose  of  determining  the  action  of  rays  of  thqtahbwiffg  the  minimum  action  ia  li. 
different  ref rattgildlf ties.  Almost  » Itiui-  If  the  daylight  and  simple  spectrum  r»ya 
dred  yeftra  &gn  it  had  ^OWft  t»  Oftesiitf  be  permitted  te  act  together  cm  a dagnerre*. 
cases  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  qiype  plate,  the  rays  of  which  the  times  of 
the  cqqmsite  ends  of.  .fcltb / apebtrimw  - • . Thus  ribratfon  are  aa  L 2,  etc.,  aid  the  daylight; 
the  phosphorescence  excited  in  Canton's  but  those  of  which  the  times  of  vibratteux 
preparation  by  the  violet  end  of  the  spec-  are  a»  1$,  25,  etc.,  inUrtere  with  it  and 
tram  ia  extinguished  by  the  red*  As  re-  destroy  Its  effect. 

sports  colored  compounds,  $rotthu&8  show-  In  these  uumtw*  rre  may  dteeora  the 
' #$■'  tliat  the  aetvye  ray  is  very  copano uly  suggestion  of  some  v&jr  important  &ota 
of  the  tint  complementary  to  that  which  it  One  of  the  moat  striking  instanee*  ofihhr 

deaft*ysy  positive  and  negutiv©  action  J discovered  ■£«*• 

More  recently  thia  branch  of  the  subj&et  tlta  case  of  the  electric  spark.  Lei  there  be 
baa  beniv  examined  te  •>.  :gne^'‘fextent>  mui  piora?d  over  .a  daguerrwtyp*  plate  \Wlg>:\Z}  ■ 
the  te  barter  of  all  kinds  of  tfubM-iuiceS  in  .two metal  halls, fcemcee ted  re^pectVveiy  Hlih 
th*5  sobir  fipeef rmn  made  Ifbe  gen-  tlt^  inaide  and  ontfude  of  & Leydienyj^ 

ml  tesidt  in  this,  that  ^l^ve'igftirth^  % sifda  n way  that;  tju&  di#vb;u^e  ts^y  pass 
what  is  the  nairte  tiling,  tre«pcmrr  .»?.f  vihtqr  from  ooe  of  tbs*  balU  at  a.bauf  half  m inch 
tk>nr  the  tiurnte>r«f  ^j^ul^a  it  con  eommn-  dti^mce  tetiim, satnaitf^ .‘ftiiitt.  the. 
nic&te  in  agtveti  period  tif  iiuicf  depends  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  other  bait  at  about 
power  of  a n>y  to  break  doxvn  the  union  of  the  saxu^  distance.  Om  spiurk  is  BulhcicTit, 
auygrsmp  of  atoms.  A cmnpmiml  that  may  Th»  tx  pc  runout  wliotild  be  m&te  iu  x dark 
resist  a Mow  fceixrriug  motion  rua.y  be  nu-  room, 
able  to  maintain  itself  when  the  impulse# 
increase  ju  frequency. 

So  hmnerous  and  well  known  aim  the 
pliokigrapbic  nod  other  changes  bnuzghimt 
by  light  that  I need  nbt  occupy  space  with 
W ' descri  pthm  of  them  here,  £ abal  1 only  re- 
fer to  smno  curious  instances  of  autagouistn 
or  intertbmice,  the  details  of  which  will  bo 
found  in  the  original  memoir.  Hitherto  they 
have  been  very  much  overlooked. 

Two  rays  may  be  so  placed  in  relation  iA 
each;  other  that  their  tudtfivus  may  eo ttsplre 

fir'wdj-  x>r  J ^ 

these  conditbrms  cusiics,  the  rhemical  result 

wilj  CinTespi-uuL  > v;,  1 ^ • ' Fm. «. 

When  iodine  vapor  is  permitted  to  have 

access  to  u surface  of  polished  «i:lvc-r,  the  in  Fig.  Id,  o a'4  the  metal  photographic 
silver  the  tarnished  film  iocreiis-  plute ; b,(yt\w  tirnm  boils  connected  with  the 

ing  in  thick  ness  tb^  .exposure  tolbd-  i*>-  phial.  The  spark  paeses  b^fwee u 

dine  ^ prnlkpgoib  It  assumes  in  lU^en  hnd  the  metet  plate.  At  d,<  the  effect 

color*  which  unfiloubtedly  arise  Item  '-thto.  h .duvtvjj,  and  again  mote  plainly  in  Hg.  14, 
inteiferenoe  >>f  tbe  incident  light  with  tlui  f)&  ilevvlopin^"  it , vx IM  he  found  that  on 
ligM  • re  detail'  the  tnotol  at  tbobick  w,h;ettti0i?iRiv^d  the  *t*ark  thtfre  is 

of  the  film.  They  are  tlv?  colors  of  thltv  « hiw^vrh itu  S)K)t  abenrt  one-fortieth  oif  nn 
platx^  \ikj»  t-he^c y\f  a^iOp-iwhbJo*  ’ ihbk.%  diameter  (Fig,  14}^  Immediately 

Now  there  is  a great  difterenco  iu  the  ac-  uxouinl  this  an  auimhir  fipuce  winch  is  jrer- 
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fectly  black,  the 
rays  of  the  spark 
having  there  had 
no  action ; then  fol- 
lows a white  ring, 
and  then  another 
black  one.  Finally 
succeeds  a whitish 
stain  of  an  indis- 
tinct circular  form, 
which  can  be  traced 
by  inclining  the  plate  as  haying  a diameter 
of  about  If  inches. 

That  part  of  the  plate  from  which  the 
spark  escaped  shows  a repetition  of  the 
same  phenomenon. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  production 
of  these  alternate  white  and  black  spaces, 
rings  of  action  and  inaction!  8ome  per- 
sons might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose  that 
this  is  only  an  interesting  form  of  Priest- 
ley’s experiment  of  “ the  fairy  rings,”  formed 
by  receiving  the  shock  of  a battery  on  a 
polished  steel  surface,  when,  by  the  oxida- 
tion that  ensues,  a film  is  formed  of  varia- 
ble thickness,  and  giving  the  colors  of  thin 
plates.  But  a little  consideration  will  show 
that  this  is  impossible,  and  the  facts  are 
only  to  be  explained  on  the  principles  of 
interference. 

3.  In  what  manner  is  the  decomposition  of  a 
compound  body  affected  by  the  condition  of  po- 
larization of  the  disturbing  ray  f 

A beam  of  light  passing  through  a circu- 
lar aperture  one  inch  in  diameter  was  re- 
ceived on  the  achromatic  lens  of  a camera 
ob8Cura,  and  then  fell  on  a doubly  refract- 
ing prism,  so  placed  as  to  give  on  the  ground 
glass  two  circular  images  of  the  aperture, 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  over- 
lapping each  other  to  a small  extent.  In 
these  images  the  light  was,  of  course,  polar- 
ized at  right  angles  respectively. 

When  paper  rendered  sensitive  by  being 
washed  with  ferric  oxalate  was  placed  so  as 
to  receive  them,  the  light  permitted  to  act 
nine  minutes,  and  its  effect  developed  by 
chloride  of  gold,  the  images  (Fig.  15)  were 
found  of  equal  blackness,  and  the  lenticular 
space  formed  by  their  overlapping  of  great- 
er depth.  This  was  repeated  with  several 
different  photographic  compounds,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result.  It  shows  that 
plane  polarized 
light  acts  precise- 
ly like  common 
light,  and  with  a 
rapidity  propor- 
tional to  its  in- 
tensity. 

In  Fig.  15,  a,  b} 
the  discs  of  plane  polarized  light,  polarized 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ; at  c,  the  place 
of  overlapping. 

While  thus  attempting  to  detect  a differ- 
ence in  the  decomposing  action  of  common 


and  polarized  light,  I made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  possibility  of  polarizing  light  by  a 
magnet. 

A great  many  experiments  have  been 
made  at  different  times  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  disturbance  on  a ray  of  light  by 
magnets.  There  are  two  methods  which 
may  be  resorted  to.  The  one  hitherto  fol- 
lowed has  been  to  intercept  the  ray  in  its 
coursey  and  submit  it  to  magnetic  action ; but 
the  principle  on  which  my  attempts  have 
been  founded  is  to  attack  it  at  its  origin, 
and  attempt  to  produce  an  impression  on 
the  shining  body.  These  methods  are  es- 
sentially distinct.  There  would  be  a dif- 
ference in  trying  to  modify  a sound  on  its 
passage  through  the  air  and  by  exerting 
some  influence  on  the  sounding  body. 

When  Bancolari’s  experiment  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poles  of  a powerful  magnet 
on  a flame  was  first  published,  I repeated  it 
at  once,  expecting  that  the  oscillations  df 
the  shining  particles  were  constrained  to 
take  place  in  one  plane  by  the  magnetism, 
and  that  the  light  emitted  would  be  polar- 
ized. The  result,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
prove  this. 

A similar  experiment  was  then  made  with 
the  electric  spark  from  the  prime  conductor 
of  a machine.  It  was  compelled  to  cross 
between  the  poles  of  a powerful  electro- 
magnet. But  when  the  magnetism  was  on, 
it  did  not  seem  that  the  light  was  polarized. 

De  la  Rive  has  shown  that  the  voltaic 
arc  between  charcoal  points  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed when  it  passes  between  the  poles  of 
a powerful  electro-magnet.  In  the  hope 
that  this  would  produce  the  expected  dis- 
turbance, I examined  an  arc  formed  between 
points  of  copper,  platinum,  and  gas  carbon ; 
but  though  the  sounds  emitted  were  strong, 
resembling  the  sudden  tearing  of  a piece  of 
cloth,  I could  not  perceive  that  the  light 
was  polarized. 

In  like  manner  the  induction  spark  from 
a contact-breaker  and  the  phosphorescent 
light  from  fluor-spar  were  tried  without 
success.  I still  think,  however,  that  with 
better  means  than£hose  thus  employed  the 
experiment  would  succeed. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper  it 
was  stated  that  we  should  consider,  1st,  the 
manner  in  which  a ray  of  light  acts  in  bring- 
ing about  decomposition,  and  the  changes 
it  undergoes ; 2d,  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  material  group,  the  de- 
composition of  which  ensues.  The  observa- 
tions I proposed  offering  in  relation  to  the 
former  of  these  points  being  completed,  I 
may  pass  to  some  remarks  respecting  the 
latter. 

An  examination  of  many  cases  of  the  de- 
composition of  bodies  by  light  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  cause  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  inability  of  the  group  of 
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molecules  affected  to  withstand  the  periodic 
impulses  communicated  to  them.  Of  those 
molecules  some,  perhaps,  take  on  a vibratory 
motion  more  readily  than  the  others,  and 
the  continuance  of  a given  group  becoming 
impossible,  a re-arrangement  ensues. 

But  in  other  cases  tho  mechanism  of 
decomposition  is  undoubtedly  different;  a 
change  is  impressed  on  one  of  the  elements 
acted  upon,  which  weakens  its  affinity  for 
the  others.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of 
the  sunshine,  plants  can  decompose  many 
bodies,  such  as  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  phos- 
phoric acids. 

The  nature  of  these  changes  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  tracing  the  complete  course 
through  which  any  one  of  these  substances 
passes.  The  chief  facts  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  phosphorus.  This  substance,  when 
freshly  made,  commonly  exhibits  a white, 
waxy  appearance,  but  when  exposed  to  sun- 
shine it  turns  to  a deep  mahogany  red.  If 
the  exposure  has  been  long  continued,  or 
the  effect  hastened  by  the  action  of  a burn- 
ing-lens, the  change  of  aspect  is  very  strik- 
ing. It  is  analogous  to  that  which  sulphur 
exhibits  when  heated  to  400°  or  500°.  I 
have  a specimen  which  has  been  kept  for 
many  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  car- 
bonic acid ; the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  in- 
crusted  with  crystals,  which  have  slowly 
sublimed,  and  which  in  color  resemble  the 
ferrid  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  two  va- 
rieties of  phosphorus  are  very  different ; in- 
deed, there  is  scarcely  a point  in  which  they 
may  not  be  said  to  be  unlike.  The  common 
kind  shines  in  the  dark ; the  red  does  not. 
The  common  is  soluble  in  a variety  of  men- 
strua which  do  not  act  on  the  other ; thus 
one  of  the  methods  of  preparing  red  phos- 
phorus is  to  expose  a solution  of  the  com- 
mon in  sulphuric  ether  to  light — a red  pow- 
der, the  substance  in  question,  precipitates. 
Compared  together,  the  one  displays  a range 
of  affinity  which  the  other  does  not,  nor  do 
these  properties  seem  to  leave  them  when 
they  are  united  with  other  bodies.  Thus 
the  active  or  white  phosphorus,  when  unit- 
ed with  hydrogen,  yields  a gas  which  is 
spontaneously  combustible  in  the  air;  the 
red  or  passive  variety  yields  a hydrogen 
compound  of  the  same  constitution,  but  de- 
void of  the  property  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustibility. 

It  should  be  understood  that  though  oth- 
er agents — as  a high  temperature — can  im- 
press this  remarkable  change  upon  phos- 
phorus, none  can  do  it  with  more  energy 
or  more  completely  than  the  solar  rays.  I 
found  by  exposing  a stick  of  white  or  active 
phosphorus  to  the  prismatic  spectrum  that 
it  is  the  more  refrangible  rays  that  are  the 
most  effective — those  formerly  termed  de- 
oxidating. Thus  the  rays  which  are  most 
efficient  in  setting  oxygen  free  from  the 


bodies  with  which  it  is  united  have  also 
the  quality  of  impressing  such  a change  on 
those  bodies  that  they  oxidize  subsequently 
with  difficulty.  It  follows  that  the  true 
cause  of  such  decompositions  is  the  impres- 
sion which  the  light  makes  on  the  element- 
ary substance ; thus  if  phosphoric  acid  be 
decomposed  by  the  solar  rays,  the  decom- 
position is  owing  to  the  phosphorus  being 
thrown  into  the  red  or  passive  state — a state 
in  which  its  affinity  for  oxygen  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  explain 
what  takes  place  in  the  economy  of  plants. 
The  water  of  the  soil  is  always  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  which  communicates  to  it  the 
quality  of  dissolving  bone-earth ; the  solu- 
tion passing  through  the  spongioles  goes  to 
the  leaves  as  ascending  sap.  Here  it  is  ex- 
posed to  light,  the  effect  of  which  is,  aided 
by  the  cell  growth  there  taking  place,  to  set 
tho  phosphoric  acid  free,  and  turn  its  phos- 
phorus into  the  passive  state.  Its  contin- 
ued union  with  oxygen  as  an  acid  compound 
thus  becomes  impossible,  and  it  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  proteine  and  oily  bodies 
forming  in  the  plant.  Nor  does  it  again 
unite  with  oxygen  until  it  has  passed  into 
the  systems  of  animals  as  a constituent  of 
their  nervous  and  muscular  tissues.  At  the 
moment  of  activity  of  these,  and  especially 
of  the  former,  it  is  oxidized,  tho  change  be- 
ing apparently  an  immediate  consequence 
of  that  activity,  and,  reverting  to  the  acid 
state,  it  is  Anally  dismissed  from  the  sys- 
tem under  the  form  of  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia. 

In  the  same  manner  might  be  explained 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants 
in  the  sunshine;  for  carbon,  like  phosphor- 
us, and,  indeed,  like  all  other  elementary 
bodies,  has  its  active  and  passive  states,  as 
is  exemplified  in  the  contrast  between  dia- 
mond and  lamp-black.  The  sunlight  ena- 
bles the  leaves  of  plants  to  bring  the  carbon 
into  the  inactive  Btate,  and  decomposition 
ensues  as  a secondary  result.  The  carbon 
compounds  arising  form  the  food  of  various 
animals ; nor  does  this  element  recover  its 
active  state  until  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
processes  of  life,  when  it  suddenly  unites 
with  oxygen  brought  by  tho  arterial  blood, 
and  the  compounds  it  then  forms  are  dis- 
missed from  the  system  by  tho  lungs  and 
kidneys  conjointly.  It  might  seem  that  the 
mechanism  of  decomposition  by  vibratory 
movement  is  essentially  different  from  that 
by  these  allotropic  changes,  but  a more  de- 
tailed examination  will  show  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  so. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I have  endeavored 
to  examine  how  far  the  decomposing  action 
of  a radiation  is  dependent  on  the  ampli- 
tude, the  frequency,  or  the  direction  of  its 
vibrations.  The  result  arrived  at  is  that 
decompositions  are  not  determined  by  am- 
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plitude — that  is,  brilliancy — sine©  a faint 
light  continued  long  enough  can  produce 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  more  con- 
centrated ray  of  a burning-lens  applied  for 
a shorter  time.  Nor  does  the  direction  of 
motion,  as  involved  in  the  idea  of  polariza- 
tion, whether  plane  or  circular,  exert-  any 
effect,  but  it  is  the  frequency  of  the  periodic 
impulses  that  is  the  sole  determining  cause. 
And  the  phenomena  of  interference  from 
the  superposition  of  such  small  motions  oc- 
cur exactly  as  might  have  been  predicted. 

The  immediate  cause  assigned  for  such 
decompositions  is  that  a ray  forcing  the 
material  particles  on  which  it  falls  into  a 
state  of  rapid  vibration,  it  comes  to  pass  in 
many  compound  molecules  that  their  con- 
stituent atoms  can  no  longer  exist  together 
as  the  same  group,  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  being  animated  by  consenta- 


neous or  conspiring  motions,  and  disloca- 
tion, re-arrangement,  or  decomposition  is  the 
result. 

In  this  paper  I have  spoken  of  heat  and 
light  as  though  they  were  distinct  agencies, 
and  considered  such  facts  as  conductibility, 
etc.,  displayed  by  the  one  and  not  by  the 
other.  But  if  wo  recall  what  has  been  said  " 
in  preceding  papers  to  the  effect  that  these 
are  only  modes  of  motion,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  effects  they  display  turns  on 
the  character  of  the  receiving  surface  or 
substance,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
translating  this  commoner  language  into 
terms  that  are  more  exact,  and  in  present- 
ing the  phenomena  in  question  under  a more 
rigidly  scientific  point  of  view.  Familiar 
expressions  very  frequently  convey  to  the 
mind  clearer  ideas  than  others  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  more  strictly  correct. 


EREMA ; OR,  MY  FATHER’S  SIN. 


CHAPTER  XLVHI. 

A RETURN  CALL. 


IN  the  morning  I labored  to  dismiss  these 
thoughts,  these  shameful  suspicions,  al- 
most as  injurious  to  my  father’s  honor  os  it 
was  to  suspect  him  of  the  crime  itself.  And 
calling  back  my  memories  of  him,  and  dwell- 
ing on  what  Mr.  Shove lin  said,  and  Uncle 
Sam  and  others,  I became  quite  happy  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  I ought  to  be  put  upon 
bread  and  water  for  having  such  vile  vis- 
ions. Then  suddenly  a thing  came  to  my 
mind  which  shattered  happy  penitence. 

Major  Hockin  had  spoken  of  another  pur- 
pose which  he  had  in  store  while  bringing 
me  thus  to  London — another  object,  that  is 
to  say,  besides  the  opening  of  the  trinket. 
And  this  his  second  intention  was  to  “ have 
it  out,”  as  he  expressed  it,  “ with  that  league 
of  curs  and  serpents,  Vypan,  Goad,  and  Ter- 
ryer.”  This  was  the  partnership  whoso  card 
of  business  had  been  delivered  at  the  saw- 
mills under  circumstances  which,  to  say  the 
least,  required  explanation.  And  the  Major, 
with  strong  words  and  tugs  of  his  head-CTest, 
had  vowed  to  get  that  explanation,  or  else 
put  the  lot  of  them  into  a police  dock. 

Moreover,  when,  at  the  opening  of  the 
locket,  I did  not  think  fit  to  show  the  lap- 
idary what  I had  found  inside  it,  except  the 
painting  on  ivory  (which  proved  to  be  as 
he  expected),  and  when  my  companion  sup- 
pressed curiosity  at  the  risk  of  constitution, 
and  while  I could  scarcely  tell  what  I was 
about  (through  sudden  shock  and  stupid- 
ity), I must  have  been  hurried  on  to  tell 
Major  Hockin  the  whole  of  the  private 
things  I had  discovered.  For,  in  truth, 
there  was  scarcely  any  time  to  think ; and  I 
was  afraid  of  giving  way,  which  must  have 
befallen  me  without  relief  of  words;  and 


being  so  much  disturbed  I may,  in  the  cab, 
have  rushed  off  for  comfort  to  the  Major, 
sitting  so  close  to  me.  No  doubt  I did  so, 
from  what  happened  afterward ; but  in  the 
morning,  after  such  a night,  I really  could 
not  be  certain  what  I had  said  to  Betsy, 
and  what  to  him. 

A large  mind  would  have  been  steady 
throughout,  and  regarded  the  question  of 
birth  as  a thing  to  which  we,  who  are  not 
consulted  about  it,  should  bear  ourselves 
indifferently.  And  gladly  would  I have 
done  so,  if  I could,  but  the  power  was  not 
in  me.  No  doubt  it  served  me  right  for 
having  been  proud  about  such  a trifle ; but 
though  I could  call  it  a trifle  as  long  as  it 
seemed  to  be  in  my  favor,  my  strength  of 
mind  was  not  enough  to  look  at  it  so  when 
against  me. 

Betsy  told  me  not  to  be  like  that,  for  I 
had  a great  deal  to  go  through  yet,  and 
must  not  be  drawing  on  my  spirit  so,  every 
atom  of  which  would  be  needful.  For  the 
General — as  she  called  the  Major — was  com- 
ing to  fetch  me  at  eleven  o’clock  to  face 
some  abominable  rascals,  and  without  any 
breakfast  how  could  I do  it  f Then  I re- 
membered all  about  the  appointment  to  go 
to  Messrs.  Vypan,  Goad,  and  Terryer,  and  be- 
ginning to  think  about  them,  I saw  sad  con- 
firmation of  my  bad  ideas.  My  father’s  wick- 
ed elder  brother  by  another  mother  had  left 
his  own  rights  pending,  ns  long  as  my  father 
li  ved,  for  good  reason.  For  if  the  latter  had 
turned  against  him,  through  a breach  of  com- 
pact, things  might  go  ill  in  a criminal  court ; 
but  having  him  silenced  now  by  <Jeath,  this 
man  might  come  forward  boldly  and  claim 
estates  and  title.  His  first  point  would  be 
to  make  sure  as  sure  could  be  of  the  death 
of  my  father,  to  get  hold  of  his  private  pa- 
pers, and  of  me,  who  might  possess  danger? 
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ous  knowledge.  And  if  this  were  so,  one 
could  understand  at  once  Mr.  Goad’s  at- 
tempt upon  Uncle  Sam. 

“ Now  none  of  this ! none  of  this,  I say, 
Erema !”  Major  Hockin  exclaimed,  as  he  ran 
in  and  saw  me  scarcely  even  caring  to  hold 
my  own  with  the  gentle  Maximilian — to 
which  name  Mr.  Strouss  was  promoted  from 
the  too  vernacular  “ Hans.”  “ My  dear,  I 
never  saw  you  look  ill  before.  Why,  bless 
my  heart,  you  will  have  crows’-feet ! Nurse, 
what  are  you  doing  with  her  t Look  at  her 
eyes,  and  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Give  her 
goulard,  tisane,  tiffany — I never  know  what 
the  proper  word  is — something,  any  thing, 
volatile  Sally,  hartshorn,  ammonia,  aromat- 
ic vinegar,  saline  draught,  or  something 
strong.  Why,  I want  her  to  look  at  her 
very,  very  best.” 

“As  if  she  was  a-going  to  a ball,  poor 
dear!”  Betsy  Strouss  replied,  with  some 
irony.  “ A young  lady  full  of  high  spirits 
by  nature,  and  have  never  had  her  first 
dance  yet!  The  laws  and  institutions  of 
this  kingdom  is  too  bad  for  me,  General.  I 
shall  turn  foreigner,  like  my  poor  husband.” 

“ It  is  vere  goot,  vere  goot  always,”  said 
the  placid  Maximilian ; “ foreigner  dis  way, 
foreigner  dat  way ; according  to  de  hills,  or 
de  sea,  or  de  fightiug,  or  being  born,  or  some- 
ting  else.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Hans,”  cried  his  Wil- 
helmina;  “remember  that  you  are  in  En- 
gland now,  and  must  behave  constitution- 
ally. None  of  your  loose  outlandish  ideas 
will  ever  get  your  bread  in  England.  Was 
I bom  according  to  fightiug,  or  hills,  or  sea, 
or  any  thing  less  than  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
that  made  the  whole  of  them,  and  made  you 
too  f General,  I beg  you  to  excuse  him,  if 
you  can.  When  he  gets  upon  such  things, 
he  never  can  stop.  His  goodness  is  very 
great;  but  he  must  have  a firm  hand  put 
upon  his 4 philosophy.’  Maximilian,  you  may 
go  and  smoke  your  pipe  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  see  where  the  cheapest  greens 
and  oil  are,  for  his  Excellence  is  coming  in 
to-niglit ; and  mind  you  get  plenty  of  stump 
in  them.  His  Excellence  loves  them,  and 
they  fill  the  dish,  besides  coming  cheaper. 
Now,  Miss  Erema,  if  you  please,  come  here. 
Trust  you  in  me,  miss,  and  soon  I will  make 
you  a credit  to  the  General.” 

I allowed  her  to  manage  my  dress  and  all 
that  according  to  her  own  ideas ; but  when 
she  entreated  to  finish  me  up  with  the  “least- 
est  little  touch  of  red,  scarcely  up  to  the 
usual  color,  by  reason  of  not  sleeping,”  I 
stopped  her  at  once,  and  she  was  quite  con- 
tent with  the  color  produced  by  the  thought 
of  it.  Meanwhile  Major  Hockin,  of  course, 
was  becoming  beyond  all  description  impa- 
tient. He  had  made  the  greatest  point  of 
my  being  adorned,  and  expected  it  done  in 
two  minutes ! And  he  hurried  me  so,  when 
I did  come  down,  that  I scarcely  noticed 


either  cab  or  horse,  and  put  on  my  new 
gloves  anyhow. 

“ My  dear,  you  look  very  nice,”  he  said  at 
last,  when  thoroughly  tired  of  grumbling. 
“ That  scoundrel  of  a Goad  will  be  quite 
amazed  at  sight  of  the  child  he  went  to 
steal.” 

44 Mr.  Goad!”  I replied,  with  a shudder, 
caused,  perhaps,  by  dark  remembrance ; “ if 
we  go  to  the  office,  you  surely  will  not  ex- 
pect me  to  see  Mr.  Goad  himself  ?” 

“That  depends,  as  the  Frenchmen  say. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  shrink  back  from  any 
thing.  If  I can  spare  you,  I will.  If  not, 
you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  show  yourself.” 

44  I am  never  ashamed  to  show  myself. 
But  I would  rather  not  go  to  that  place  at 
all.  If  things  should  prove  to  be  as  I be- 
gin to  think,  I had  better  withdraw  from 
the  whole  of  it,  and  only  lament  that  I ever 
began.  My  father  was  right ; after  all,  my 
father  was  wise ; and  I ought  to  have  known 
it.  And  perhaps  Uncle  Sam  knew  the  truth, 
and  would  not  tell  me,  for  fear  of  my  rush- 
ing to  the  Yoscmite.  Cabman,  please  to 
turn  the  horse  and  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.” But  the  Major  pulled  me  back,  and 
the  driver  lifted  his  elbow  and  said,  “ All 
right.” 

44  Erema,”  the  Major  began,  quite  sternly, 
“ things  are  gone  a little  too  far  for  this. 
We  are  now  embarked  upon  a most  impor- 
tant investigation” — even  in  my  misery  I 
could  scarce  help  smiling  at  his  love  of  big 
official  words — “ an  investigation  of  vast 
importance.  A crime  of  the  blackest  dye 
has  been  committed,  and  calmly  hushed  up, 
for  some  petty  family  reason,  for  a period 
of  almost  twenty  years.  I am  not  blaming 
your  father,  my  dear ; you  need  not  look  so 
indignant.  It  is  your  own  course  of  action, 
remember,  which  has  led  to  the  present — 
the  present — well,  let  us  say  imbroglio.  A 
man  of  honor  and  an  officer  of  her  Majesty’s 
service  stauds  now  committed  at  your  re- 
quest— mind,  at  your  own  request — ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I know ; but  I only  meant  you 
to — to  go  as  far  as  I should  wish.” 

“ Confidential  instructions,  let  us  say; 
but  there  are  times  when  duty  to  society 
overrides  fine  feeling.  I have  felt  that  al- 
ready. The  die  is  cast.  No  half-and-half 
measures,  no  beating  about  the  bush,  for 
me.  After  what  I saw  yesterday,  and  the 
light  that  burst  upon  me,  I did  not  act  hast- 
ily— I never  do,  though  slow  coaches  may 
have  said  so.  I put  this  and  that  together 
carefully,  and  had  my  dinner,  and  made  up 
ray  mind.  And  you  see  the  result  in  that 
man  on  the  box.” 

44  The  cabman  ? Oh  yes,  you  resolved  to 
have  a cab,  and  drive  to  those  wicked  in- 
formers.” 

44  Where  are  your  eyes  f You  are  gener- 
ally so  quick.  This  morning  you  are  quite 
unlike  yourself— so  weak,  so  tearful,  and 
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timorous.  Have  you  not  seen  that  by  side 
of  the  cabman  there  sits  another  man  alto- 
gether f One  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  age,  as  your  dear  Yankees  say.” 

“ Not  a policeman  in  disguise,  I hope.  I 
saw  a very  common,  insignificant  man.  I 
thought  ho  was  the  driver’s  groom,  perhaps.” 

“ Hush ! he  hears  every  thing,  even  on  this 
granite.  Ho  is  not  a policeman ; if  he  were, 
a few  things  that  disgrace  the  force  never 
would  happen.  If  the  policemen  of  England 
did  their  duty  as  our  soldiers  do,  at  once  I 
would  have  gone  to  them ; my  duty  would 
have  been  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  I go  to  our 
private  police,  who  would  not  exist  if  the 
force  were  worth  a rap.  Vypan,  Goad,  and 
Terryer,  in  spite  of  Goad’s  clumsiness,  rank 
second.  I go  to  the  first  of  all  those  firms, 
and  I get  their  very  cleverest  rascal.” 

Major  Hockin,  speaking  in  this  hoarse 
whisper — for  he  could  not  whisper  gently — 
folded  his  arms,  and  then  nodded  his  head, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ I have  settled  it  now. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  praise  me.” 
But  I was  vexed  and  perplexed  too  much 
to  trust  my  voice  with  an  answer. 

“ The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is,”  he 
continued,  with  vast  complacency,  “that 
the  two  firms  hate  one  another  as  the  devil 
' hates — no,  that  won’t  do ; there  is  no  holy 

water  to  be  found  among  them — well,  as  a 
snake  hates  a slow- worm,  let  us  say.  * Bet 
a thief  to  catch  a thief’  is  a fine  old  max- 
im ; still  better  when  the  two  thieves  have 
robbed  one  another.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  noble  stranger  slipped 
off  the  driving  seat  without  troubling  the 
cabman  to  stop  his  jerking  crawl,  and  he 
did  it  so  well  that  1 had  no  chance  of  ob- 
serving his  nimble  face  or  form.  “ You  are 
disappointed,”  said  the  Major,  which  was  the 
last  thing  I would  have  confessed.  “You 
may  see  that  man  ten  thousand  times,  and 
never  be  able  to  swear  to  him.  Ha ! ha ! he 
is  a oner !” 

“I  disdain  such  mean  tricks  beyond  all 
expression,”  I exclaimed,  as  was  only  natu- 
ral, “ and  every  thing  connected  with  them. 
It  is  so  low  to  talk  of  such  things.  But 
what  in  the  world  made  him  do  it  ? Where 
does  he  come  from,  and  what  is  his  name  f” 

“Like  all  noble  persons,  he  has  got  so 
many  names  that  he  does  not  know  which 
is  the  right  one;  only  his  are  short  and 
theirs  are  long.  He  likes  * Jack’  better  than 
any  thing  else,  because  it  is  not  distinctive. 
‘ Cosmopolitan  Jack,’  some  call  him,  from  his 
combining  the  manners  and  customs,  feat- 
ures and  figures,  of  nearly  all  mankind.  He 
gets  on  with  every  one,  for  every  one  is 
gratified  by  seeing  himself  reflected  in  him. 
And  he  can  jump  from  one  frame  to  another 
as  freely  as  Proteus  or  the  populace.  And 
yet,  with  all  that,  he  is  perfectly  honest  to 
any  allegiance  he  undertakes.  He  would 
not  betray  us  to  Vypan,  Goad,  and  Terryer 


for  your  great  nugget  and  the  Castlewood 
estates.” 

“I  have  heard  that  there  are  such  peo- 
ple,” I said;  “but  what  can  he  possibly 
know  about  me  f And  what  is  he  coming 
to  do  for  us  now  !” 

“ He  knows  all  about  you,  for  a very  sim- 
ple reason.  That  you  do  not  know  him,  is 
a proof  of  his  ability.  For  you  must  have 
met  him  times  out  of  number.  This  is  the 
fellow  employed  by  your  good  but  incapa- 
ble cousin,  Lord  Castlewood.” 

“He  is  not  incapable;  he  is  a man  of 
great  learning,  and  noble  character — ” 

“Well,  never  mind  that;  you  must  not 
be  so  hot.  What  I mean  is  that  he  has 
done  nothing  for  you  beyond  providing  for 
your  safety.  And  that  he  certainly  did  right 
well,  and  at  considerable  expense,  for  this 
man  can’t  be  had  for  nothing.  You  need 
have  been  under  no  terror  at  all  in  any  of 
the  scenes  you  have  been  through.  Your 
safety  was  watched  for  continually.” 

“Then  why  did  he  not  come  and  help 
me  f Why  did  he  not  find  out  that  horrible 
man  t” 

“Because  it  was  not  in  his  orders,  and 
Jack  is  the  last  man  to  go  beyond  those. 
He  is  so  clever  that  the  stupid  Moonites 
took  him  for  a stupid  Moonite.  You  should 
have  employed  him  yourself,  Erema;  but 
you  are  so  proud  and  independent.” 

“ I should  hope  so,  indeed.  Should  I put 
up  with  deceit  T If  the  truth  is  not  to  be 
had  without  falsehood,  it  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing. But  what  is  this  man  to  do  here  now  f” 

“ That  depends  upon  circumstances.  He 
has  better  orders  than  I could  give,  for  I am 
no  hand  at  scheming.  Here  wo  are ; or  here 
we  stop.  Say  nothing  till  I tell  yon.  Pray 
allow  me  the  honor.  You  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, remember,  with  your  veil,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  down.  Nobody  stops  at  the 
very  door.  Of  course  that  is  humbug — we 
conform  to  it.” 

With  a stiff  inclination,  the  gallant  Major 
handed  me  out  of  the  cab  in  a quiet  corner 
of  a narrow  street,  then  paid  the  driver  with 
less  fuss  than  usual,  and  led  me  into  a queer 
little  plaoe  marked  in  almost  illegible  let- 
ters, “ Little  England  Polygon.”  “ You  have 
the  card,  my  dear  T”  he  whispered ; “ keep  it 
till  I call  you  in.  But  be  ready  to  produce 
it  in  a moment.  For  the  rest,  I leave  you 
to  your  own  wit.  Jack  is  on  the  watch, 
mind.” 

There  were  two  doors  near  together,  one 
a brave  door  with  a plate,  and  swung  on 
playing  hinges,  the  other  of  too  secluded  a 
turn  to  even  pronounce  itself  “ private.” 
We  passed  through  the  public  door,  and 
found  only  a lobby,  with  a boy  on  guard. 
“ Mr.  Goad  f Yes, Sir.  This  way,  Sir,”  cried 
the  boy.  “Lady  stay!  Yes,  Sir;  waiting- 
room  for  ladies.  Chair,  miss ; here,  if  you 
| please—  first  right.  Mr.  Goad,  second  on  the 
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left.  Knock  twice.  Paper,  misst  Poker 
chained  at  this  time  of  year.  Bell  A,  glass 
of  water.  Bell  B,  cup  of  tea,  if  ladies  grows 
impatient.’' 

If  I had  been  well,  I might  have  reduced 
this  boy  to  his  proper  magnitude,  for  I never 
could  endure  young  flippancy ; but  my  spir- 
its were  so  low  that  the  boy  banged  the 
door  with  a fine  sense  of  having  vanquished 
me.  And  before  there  was  any  temptation 
to  ring  Bell  A,  not  to  mention  Bell  B,  the 
sound  of  a wrathful  voice  began  coming. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  till  the  Major 
strode  into  the  " ladies’  waiting-room,”  and 
used  language  no  ladies  should  wait  for. 

"Oh,  don’t!”  I said;  "what  would  Mrs. 
Hockin  say  f And  consider  me  too,  Major 
Hockin,  if  you  please.” 

" I have  considered  you,  and  that  makes 
me  do  it.  Every  body  knows  what  I am. 
Did  I ever  exaggerate  in  all  my  life?  Did 
I ever  say  any  thing  without  just  grounds  T 
Did  I over  take  any  distorted  views  f Did 
I ever  draw  upon  my  imagination  f Erema, 
answer  me  this  instant !” 

" I do  not  remember  a single  instance  of 
your  drawing  upon  your  imagination,”  I an- 
swered, gravely,  and  did  not  add,  " because 
there  is  none  to  draw  upon.” 

"Very  well.  I was  sure  of  your  concur- 
rence. Then  just  come  with  me.  Take  my 
arm,  if  you  please,  and  have  the  thief’s  card 
ready.  Now  keep  your  temper  and  your 
self-command.” 

With  this  good  advice,  the  Major,  whose 
arm  and  whole  body  were  jerking  with 
wrath,  led  me  rapidly  down  the  long  pas- 
sage and  through  a door,  and  my  eyes  met 
the  eyes  of  the  very  man  who  had  tried  to 
bribe  Uncle  Sam  of  me.  He  never  saw  me 
then,  and  he  did  not  know  me  now ; but  his 
insolent  eyes  fell  under  miue.  I looked  at 
him  quietly,  and  said  nothing. 

" Now,  Mr.  Goad,  you  still  assert  that  you 
never  were  in  California — never  even  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic.  This  young  lady  under  my 
protection — don’t  you  be  afraid,  my  dear — 
is  the  Honorable  Erema  Castle  wood,  whom 
you,  in  the  pay  of  a murderer,  went  to  fetch, 
and  perhaps  to  murder.  Now,  do  you  ac- 
knowledge it  I You  wrote  her  description, 
and  ought  to  know  her.  You  double-dyed 
villain,  out  with  it!” 

" Major  Hockin,”  said  Mr.  Goad,  trying  to 
look  altogether  at  his  ease,  but  failing,  and 
with  his  bull-dog  forehead  purple,  "if  in- 
deed you  are  an  officer — which  I doubt  for 
the  credit  of  her  Majesty’s  service — if  the 
lady  were  not  present,  I should  knook  you 
down.”  And  the  big  man  got  up  as  if  to 
do  it. 

" Never  mind  her,”  my  companion  answer- 
ed, in  a magnanimous  manner ; “ she  has 
seen  worse  than  that,  poor  thing.  Here  I 
am — just  come  and  do  it.” 

The  Major  was  scarcely  more  than  half 


the  size  of  Mr.  Goad  in  mere  bodily  bulk, 
and  yet  he  defied  him  in  this  way.  He  care- 
fully took  his  blue  lights  off,  then  drew  up 
the  crest  of  his  hair,  like  liis  wife’s  most 
warlike  cock  a-crowing,  aud  laid  down  his 
rattan  upon  a desk,  and  doubled  his  fists, 
and  waited.  Then  he  gave  a blink  from 
the  corner  of  his  gables,  clearly  manning, 
" Please  to  stop  and  see  it  out.”  It  was  a 
distressing  thing  to  see,  and  the  Moor’s 
courage  was  so  grand  that  I could  not  help 
smiling.  Mr.  Goad,  however,  did  not  ad- 
vance, but  assumed  a superior  manner. 

" Major,”  he  said, " we  are  not  young  men ; 
we  must  not  be  so  basty.  You  carry  things 
with  too  high  a hand,  as  veteran  officers  are 
apt  to  do.  Sir,  I make  allowance  for  you ; 
I retract  my  menace,  and  apologize.  We 
move  in  different  spheres  of  life,  Sir,  or  I 
would  offer  you  my  hand.” 

“ No,  thank  you !”  the  Major  exclaimed, 
and  then  looked  sorry  for  his  arrogance. 
" When  a man  has  threatened  me,  and  that 
man  sees  the  mistake  of  doing  so,  I am  paci- 
fied, Sir,  in  a moment ; but  it  takes  me  some 
time  to  get  over  it.  I have  served  his  Gra- 
cious Majesty,  and  now  hers,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  civilized  globe,  with  distinction, 
Sir — with  distinction,  and  thanks,  and  no 
profit  to  taint  the  transaction,  Sir.  In  many 
battles  I have  been  menaced  with  personal 
violence,  and  have  received  it,  as  in  such  po- 
sitions is  equitable.  I am  capable,  Sir,  of  re- 
ceiving it  still,  and  repaying  it,  not  without 
interest.” 

" Hang  it,  Major,  if  a man  is  sorry,  a sol- 
dier forgives  him  frankly.  You  abused  me, 
and  I rashly  threatened  you.  I beg  your 
pardon,  as  a man  should  do,  and  that  should 
be  an  end  to  it.” 

“ Very  well,  very  well ; say  no  more  about 
it.  But  am  I to  understand  that  you  still 
deny  in  that  barefaced  manner,  with  my 
witness  here,  the  fact  of  your  having  been 
at  Colonel  Gundry’s — ray  cousin,  Sir,  and  a 
man  not  to  be  denied,  without  an  insult  to 
myself — a man  who  possesses  ingots  of  gold, 
ingots  of  gold,  enough  to  break  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  a man  whose  integrity  doubles 
them  all.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  mon- 
ster nugget,  transcending  the  whole  of  cre- 
ation, discovered  by  this  young  lady  looking 
at  you,  in  the  bed  of  the  saw-mill  river,  and 
valued  at  more  than  half  a milliou  f” 

" You  don’t  mean  to  say  so  I When  was 
it  T Sylvester  never  said  a word  about  it 
— the  papers,  I mean,  never  mentioned  it.” 

"Try  no  more — well,  I won’t  say  lies, 
though  they  are  confounded  lies — what  I 
mean  is,  no  farther  evasion,  Mt.  Goad.  Syl- 
vester’s name  is  enough,  Sir.  Here  is  the 
card  of  your  firm,  with  your  own  note  of  de- 
livery on  the  back,  handed  by  you  to  my 
cousin,  the  Colonel.  And  here  stands  the 
lady  who  saw  you  do  it.” 

" Major,  I will  do  my  very  best  to  remem- 
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ber.  I am  here,  there,  every  where — China 
one  day,  Pern  the  next,  8iberia  the  day  after. 
And  this  young  lady  fonnd  the  nugget,  did 
sheT  How  wonderfully  lucky  she  must 
be!” 

“ I am  lucky ; I find  out  every  thing ; and 
I shall  find  out  you,  Mr.  Goad.”  Thus  I 
spoke  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I could 
not  have  spoken  better  after  a month  of 
consultation.  Rogues  are  generally  super- 
stitions. Mr.  Goad  glanced  at  me  with  a 
shudder,  as  I had  gazed  at  him  some  three 
years  back ; and  then  he  dropped  his  bad, 
oily-looking  eyes. 

44  I make  mistakes  sometimes,”  he  said, 
“as  to  where  I have  been  and  where  I have 
not.  If  this  young  lady  saw  me  there,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  I may  have  been  there. 
I have  a brother  extremely  similar.  He  goes 
about  a good  deal  also.  Probably  you  saw 
my  brother.” 

“ I saw  no  brother  of  yours,  but  youTself. 
Yourself — your  mean  and  cowardly  self — 
and  I shall  bring  you  to  justice.” 

“Well,  well,”  ho  replied,  with  a poor  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  matter  lightly ; “ 1 never 
contradict  ladies ; it  is  an  honor  to  be  so  ob- 
served by  them.  Now,  Major,  can  you  give 
me  any  good  reason  for  drawing  upon  a bad 
memory  T My  time  is  valuable.  I can  not 
refer  to  such  by-gone  matters  for  nothing.” 

“We  will  not  bribe  you,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,”  Major  Hoekin  made  answer, 
scornfully.  “This  is  a criminal  case,  and 
we  have  evidence  you  little  dream  of.  Our 
only  offer  is — your  own  safety,  if  you  make 
a clean  breast  of  it.  We  are  on  the  track 
of  a murderer,  and  your  connection  with  him 
will  ruin  you.  Unless  you  wish  to  stand  in 
the  dock  at  his  side,  yon  will  tell  us  every 
thing.” 

“ Sir,  this  is  violent  language*” 

“And  violent  acts  will  follow  it : if  you 
do  not  give  up  your  principal,  and  every 
word  you  know  about  him,  you  will  leave 
this  room  in  custody.  I have  Cosmopolitan 
Jack  outside,  and  the  police  at  a sign  from 
him  will  come.” 

44  Is  this  job  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  then  f” 

“ No,  not  yet.  I resolved  to  try  you  first. 
If  you  refuse,  it  will  be  taken  up  at  once ; 
and  away  goes  your  last  chance,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Goad’s  large  face  became  like  a field 
of  conflicting  passions  and  low  calculations. 
Terror,  fury,  cupidity,  and  doggedness  never 
had  a larger  battle-field. 

“Allow  me  at  least  to  consult  my  part- 
ners,” he  said,  in  a low  voice  and  almost 
with  a whine ; “ we  may  do  things  irregular 
sometimes,  but  we  never  betray  a client.” 

“Either  betray  your  client  or  yourself,” 
the  Major  answered,  with  a downright 
stamp.  “You  shall  consult  no  one.  You 
have  by  this  watch  forty-five  seconds  to 
consider  it.” 


“ You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  time 
me,”  the  other  answered,  sulkily ; “ my  duty 
to  the  firm  overrides  private  feeling.  Miss 
Castlewood,  I call  you  to  witness,  since  Ma- 
jor Hoekin  is  so  peppery — ” 

“ Peppery,  Sir,  is  the  very  last  word  that 
ever  could  he  applied  to  me.  My  wife,  my 
friends,  every  one  that  knows  me,  even  my 
furthest-off  correspondents,  agree  that  I am 
pure  patience.” 

“It  may  be  so,M^Jor;  but  you  have  not 
shown  it.  Miss  Castlewood,  I have  done 
you  no  harm.  If  yon  had  been  given  up  to 
me,  you  would  have  been  safer  than  where 
you  were.  My  honor  would  have  been  en- 
listed. I now  learn  things  which  I never 
dreamed  of— or,  at  least — at  least  only  late- 
ly. I always  believed  the  criminality  to  be 
on  the  other  side.  We  never  ally  ourselves 
with  WT*>ng.  But  lately  things  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  which  made  me  doubtful 
as  to  facts.  I may  have  been  duped — I be- 
lieve I have  been  : I am  justified,  therefore, 
in  turning  the  tables.” 

“ If  you  turn  tables,”  broke  in  the  Major, 
who  was  grumbling  to  himself  at  the  very 
idea  of  having  any  pepper  in  his  nature— 
“ Goad,  if  you  turn  tables,  mind  you,  you 
must  do  it  better  than  the  mesmerists.  Out 
of  this  room  yon  do  not  stir ; no  darkness — 
no  bamboozling!  Show  your  papers,  Sir, 
without  sleight  of  hand.  Surrender,  or  you 
get  no  quarter.” 

To  me  it  was  quite  terrifying  to  see  my 
comrade  thus  push  his  victory.  Mr.  Goad 
could  have  killed  him  at  any  moment,  and 
but  for  me  perhaps  would  have  done  so. 
But  even  in  his  fury  he  kept  on  casting 
glances  of  superstitions  awe  at  me,  while  I 
stood  quite  still  and  gazed  at  him.  Then 
he  crossed  the  room  to  a great  case  of  draw- 
ers, unlocked  something  above  the  Major’s 
head,  mode  a sullen  bow,  and  handed  him  a 
packet. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

WANTED,  A SAWYER. 

To  judge  Mr.  Goad  by  his  own  scale  of 
morality  and  honor,  he  certainly  had  be- 
haved very  well  through  a trying  and  un- 
expected scene.  He  fought  for  his  honor  a 
great  deal  harder  than  ever  it  could  have 
deserved  of  him ; and  then  he  strove  well  to 
appease  it  with  cash,  the  mere  thought  of 
which  must  have  flattered  it.  However,  it 
was  none  the  worse  for  a little  disaster  of 
this  kind.  At  the  call  of  duty  it  coalesced 
with  interest  and  fine  sense  of  law,  and  the 
contact  of  these  must  have  strengthened  it 
to  face  any  future  production. 

For  the  moment  he  laid  it  aside  in  a drawer 
— and  the  smallest  he  possessed  would  hold 
it — and  being  compelled  to  explain  his  in- 
structions (partly  in  short-hand  and  partly 
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in  cipher),  he  kindly,  and  for  the  main  of  it 
truly,  interpreted  them  as  follows : 

“July  31, 1858. — Received  directions  from 
M.  H.  to  attend  without  fail,  at  whatever 
expense,  to  any  matter  laid  before  us  by  a 
tall,  dark  gentleman  bearing  his  card.  M.  H. 
considerably  in  our  debt ; but  his  father  can 
not  last  long.  Understand  what  he  means, 
having  dealt  with  this  matter  before,  and 
managed  well  with  it. 

“ August  2. — Said  gentleman  called,  gave 
no  name,  and  was  very  close.  Had  experi- 
enced some  great  wrong.  Said  that  he  was 
true  heir  to  the  C.  estates  now  held  by  Lord 
C.  Only  required  a little  further  evidence 
to  claim  them ; and  some  of  this  was  to  be 
got  through  us.  Important  papers  must  be 
among  the  effects  of  the  old  lord’s  son,  late- 
ly dead  in  California,  the  same  for  whom  a 
reward  had  been  offered,  and  we  had  been 
employed  about  it.  Must  get  possession  of 
those  papers,  and  of  the  girl,  if  possible. 
Yankees  to  be  bribed,  at  whatever  figure, 
and  always  stand  out  for  a high  one.  Asked 
where  funds  were  to  come  from ; gave  good 
reference,  and  verified  it.  To  be  debited  to 
the  account  of  M.  H.  Said  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  without  more  knowl- 
edge of  our  principal.  Replied,  with  anger, 
that  he  himself  was  Lord  C.,  ousted  by  usurp- 
ers. Had  not  the  necessary  proofs  as  yet,  but 
would  get  them,  and  blast  all  his  enemies. 
Had  doubts  about  his  sanity,  and  still  great- 
er about  his  solvency.  Resolved  to  inquire 
into  both  points. 

“ August  3.  — M.  H.  himself,  as  cool  as  ever, 
but  shammed  to  be  indignant.  Said  we  were 
fools  if  we  did  not  take  it  up.  Not  a far- 
thing would  he  pay  of  his  old  account,  and 
fellows  like  us  could  not  bring  actions.  Also 
a hatful  of  money  was  to  be  made  of  this 
job,  managed  snugly.  Emigrants  to  Cali- 
fornia were  the  easiest  of  all  things  to  square 
up.  A whole  train  of  them  disappeared  this 
very  year,  by  Indians  or  Mormons,  and  no 
bones  made.  The  best  and  most  active  of 
us  must  go — too  ticklish  for  an  agent.  We 
must  carry  on  all  above-board  out  there,  and 
as  if  sent  by  British  government.  In  the  far 
West  no  one  any  wiser.  Resolved  to  go  my- 
self, upon  having  a certain  sum  in  ready. 

“ August  5. — The  money  raised.  Start  for 
Liverpool  to-morrow.  Require  a change, 
or  would  uot  go.  May  hit  upon  a nugget, 
etc.,  etc.” 

Mr.  Goad’s  memoranda  of  his  adventures, 
and  signal  defeat  by  Uncle  Sam,  have  no 
claim  to  be  copied  here,  though  differing 
much  from  my  account.  With  their  terse 
unfeeling  strain,  they  might  make  people 
laugh  who  had  not  sadder  things  to  think 
of.  And  it  matters  very  little  how  that  spy 
escaped,  as  such  people  almost  always  seem 
to  do. 

“ Two  questions,  Goad,  if  you  please,”  said 
Major  Hockiu,  who  had  smiled  sometimes, 
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through  some  of  his  own  remembrances; 
“ what  has  happened  since  your  return,  and 
what  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom 
you  have  called  *M.  H.  f ” 

“ Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know,  Sir  f 
Why,  he  told  us  quite  lately  that  you  were 
at  his  back!  You  must  know  Sir  Montague 
Hookin.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; certainly  I do,”  the  old  man 
said,  shortly,  with  a quick  gleam  in  his  eyes ; 

“ a highly  respected  gentleman  now,  though 
he  may  have  sown  his  wild  oats  like  the  rest. 
To  be  sure;  of  course  I know  all  about  it. 
His  meaning  was  good,  but  he  was  misled.” 

In  all  my  little  experience  of  life  nothing 
yet  astonished  me  more  than  this.  I scarce- 
ly knew  whom  to  believe,  or  what.  That 
the  Major,  most  upright  of  men,  should  take 
up  his  cousin’s  roguery — all  new  to  him — 
and  speak  of  him  thus ! But  he  gave  me  a 
nudge ; and  being  all  confusion,  I said  noth- 
ing, and  tried  to  look  at  neither  of  them,  be- 
cause my  eyes  must  always  tell  the  truth. 

“ As  to  the  other  point,”  Mr.  Goad  went 
on ; “ since  my  embassy  failed,  we  have  not 
been  trusted  with  the  confidence  we  had  the 
right  to  expect.  Ours  is  a peculiar  business, 
Sir : ‘ Trust  me  in  all,  or  trust  me  not  at  all,’ 
as  one  of  our  modern  poets  says,  is  the  very 
essence  of  it.  And  possibly,  Major,  if  that 
had  been  done,  even  your  vigor  and  our 
sense  of  law  might  not  have  extorted  from 
me  what  you  have  heard.  Being  cashiered, 
as  we  are,  we  act  according  to  the  strictest 
honor  in  divulging  things  no  longer  con- 
fided to  us.” 

“Goad,  you  have  done  yourself  the  ut- 
most credit,  legally,  intellectually,  and — 
well,  I will  not  quite  say  morally.  If  I ever 
have  a nasty  job  to  do — at  least  I mean  a 
stealthy  one — which  God,  who  has  ever  kept 
me  straight,  forbid ! — I will  take  care  not 
to  lose  your  address.  I have  a very  queer 
thing  occurring  on  my  manor — I believe  it 
is  bound  up  with  this  affair — never  mind ; 
I must  think  — I hate  all  underhanded 
work.” 

“Major,  our  charges  are  strictly  moder- 
ate. We  do  in  a week  what  takes  lawyers 
a twelvemonth.  Allow  me  to  hand  you  one 
of  our  new  cards.” 

“ No,  no.  My  pockets  are  all  fulL  And  I 
don’t  want  to  have  it  found  among  my  pa- 
pers. No  offense,  Mr.  Goad,  no  offense  at 
all.  Society  is  not  os  it  was  when  I was 
young.  I condemn  no  modern  institutions, 
Sir,  though  the  world  gets  worse  every  day 
of  its  life.” 

In  terror  of  committing  himself  to  any 
connection  with  such  a firm,  the  Major  put 
on  his  dark  lights  again,  took  up  his  cane, 
and  let  every  body  know,  with  a summary 
rap  on  the  floor,  that  he  might  have  relaxed, 
but  would  not  allow  any  farther  liberty 
about  it.  And  as  he  marched  away,  not 
proudly,  yet  with  a very  nice  firmness,  I was 
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almost  afraid  to  nay  any  thing  to  him  to  dis- 
turb his  high  mental  attitude.  For  Mrs. 
Hockin  must  have  exclaimed  that  here  was 
a noble  spectacle. 

“But  one  thing/’  I forced  myself  to  sug- 
gest ; “ do  ask  one  thing  before  we  go.  That 
strange  man  who  called  himself 1 Lord  Cas- 
tlewood’  here,  and  i Captain  Brown’  at  So- 
berton — have  they  any  idea  where  to  find 
him  now  f And  why.does  he  not  come  for- 
ward I” 

My  comrade  turned  back,  and  put  these 
questions ; and  the  private  inquirer  answer- 
ed that  they  had  no  idea  of  his  whereabouts, 
but  could  easily  imagine  many  good  reasons 
for  his  present  reserve  of  claim.  For  in- 
stance, he  might  be  waiting  for  discovery 
of  further  evidence;  or  (which  was  even 
more  likely)  for  the  death  of  the  present 
Lord  Castlewood,  which  could  not  be  very 
far  distant,  and  would  remove  the  chief  op- 
ponent. It  grieved  me  deeply  to  find  that 
my  cousin's  condition  was  so  notorious,  and 
treated  of  in  such  a cold-blooded  way,  like 
a mule  fallen  lame,  or  a Chinaman  in 
Frisco.  9 

“ My  dear,  you  must  grow  used  to  such 
things,”  Mfyor  Hockin  declared,  when  he 
saw  that  I was  vexed,  after  leaving  those 
selfish  premises.  “ If  it  were  not  for  death, 
how  could  any  body  live  f Right  feeling  is 
shown  by  considering  such  points,  and  mak- 
ing for  the  demise  of  others  even  more  prep- 
aration than  for  our  own.  Otherwise  there 
is  a selfishness  about  it  by  no  means  Chris- 
tian-minded. You  look  at  things  always 
from  such  an  intense  and  even  irreligious 
point  of  view.  But  such  things  are  out  of 
my  line  altogether.  Your  Aunt  Mary  under- 
stands them  best.” 

“ Would  you  be  able,”  I said,  “ to  account 
to  Aunt  Mary  conscientiously  for  that  dread- 
ful story  which  I heard  you  tell  1 I scarce- 
ly knew  where  I stood,  Major  Hockin.” 

“You  mean  about  Montague t Family 
honor  must  be  defended  at  any  price.  Child, 
I was  greatly  pained  to  go  beyond  the  truth ; 
but  in  such  a case  it  is  imperative.  I was 
shocked  and  amazed  at  my  cousin’s  con- 
duct; but  how  could  I let  such  a fellow 
know  that  T And  think  what  I owe  to  his 
father,  Sir  Rufus  f No,  no ; there  are  times 
when  Bayard  himself  must  stretch  a point. 
Honor  and  religion  alike  demand  it;  and 
Mrs.  Hockin  need  never  hear  of  it.” 

“Certainly  I shall  not  speak  of  it,”  I an- 
swered, though  a little  surprised  at  his  ar- 
guments ; “ but  you  mean,  of  course,  to  find 
out  all  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  such  a sus- 
picious thing.  But  1 never  could  bear  Sir 
Montague.” 

The  M%jor  smiled  grimly,  and,  perceiving 
that  he  wished  to  drop  the  subject,  I said  no 
more.  He  bad  many  engagements  in  Lon- 
don always,  and  I must  not  attempt  to  en- 
gross his  time.  However,  he  would  not  for 


a moment  hear  of  leaving  me  any  where 
but  with  Betsy,  for  perhaps  he  saw  how 
strange  I was.  And,  being  alone  at  last 
with  her,  I could  keep  np  my  pride  no 
longer. 

Through  all  that  had  happened,  there  nev- 
er had  been  such  a dreadful  trial  as  I had 
home  this  day  without  a word  to  auy  oue. 
Danger  and  loss  and  sad  dreariness  of  mind, 
from  want  of  young  companionship;  mys- 
tery also,  and  obscurity  of  life,  had  always 
been  my  fortune.  With  all  of  these  I had 
striven,  to  the  best  of  my  very  small  ability, 
having  from  nature  no  gift  except  the  dull 
one  of  persistence.  And  throughout  that 
struggle  I had  felt  quite  sure  that  a noble 
yearning  for  justice  and  a lofty  power  of 
devotion  were  my  two  impelling  principles. 
But  now,  when  I saw  myself  sprung  of  low 
birth,  and  the  father  of  my  worship  base- 
born,  down  fell  all  my  arduous  castles,  and 
I craved  to  go  under  the  earth  and  die. 

For  every  word  of  Mr.  Goad,  and  every 
crooked  turn  of  little  things  in  twist  against 
me — even  the  Major’s  last  grim  smile— all 
began  to  work  together,  and  make  up  a 
wretched  tumult,  sounding  in  my  ears  like 
drums.  Where  was  the  use  of  going  on,  of 
proving  any  body’s  guilt  or  auy  body’s  in- 
nocence, if  the  utmost  issue  of  the  whole 
would  be  to  show  my  father  au  impostor  f 
Then,  and  ouly  then,  I knew  that  love  of 
abstract  justice  is  to  little  minds  impossi- 
ble, that  seuse  of  honor  ia  too  prone  to  hang 
on  chance  of  birth,  and  virtue’s  fountain, 
self-respect,  springs  but  ill  from  parental 
taint. 

When  I could  no  longer  keep  snch  bitter 
imaginings  to  myself,  but  poured  them  forth 
to  Betsy,  she  merely  laughed,  aud  asked  me 
how  I could  be  such  a simpleton.  Only  to 
think  of  my  father  in  such  a light  was  be- 
yond her  patience  1 Where  was  my  pride, 
she  would  like  to  know,  aud  my  birth,  and 
my  family  manners  T However,  she  did  be- 
lieve there  was  something  in  my  ideas,  if 
you  turned  them  iuside  out,  and  took  hold 
of  them  by  the  other  end.  It  was  much 
more  likely,  to  her  mind,  that  the  villain, 
the  unknown  villain  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  misery,  was  really  the  sou  born  oat  of 
wedlock,  if  any  such  there  were  at  all,  and 
therefore  a wild  harum-scarum  fellow  like 
Ishmael  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  And  it 
would  be  just  of  a piece,  she  thought,  with 
the  old  lord’s  character  to  drive  such  a man 
to  desperation  by  refusing  to  give  him  a 
farthing. 

“ All  that  might  very  well  be,”  I answer- 
ed ; “ but  it  would  iu  no  way  serve  to  ex- 
plain my  father’s  conduct,  which  was  the 
great  mystery  of  all.”  Nevertheless,  I was 
glad  to  accept  almost  any  view  of  the  case 
rather  than  that  which  had  forced  itself 
upon  me  since  the  opening  of  the  looket. 
Auy  doubt  of  that  most  wretched  oonclosion 
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was  a great  relief  while  it  lasted ; and,  aft- 
er so  long  a time  of  hope  and  self-reliance, 
should  I cast  away  all  courage  through  a 
mere  suspicion  f 

While  I was  thus  re-assuring  myself,  and 
being  re-assured  by  my  faithful  nurse,  sad 
news  arrived,  and  drove  my  thoughts  into 
another  crooked  channel.  Mrs.  Hockin,  to 
meet  my  anxiety  for  some  tidings  from  Cali- 
fornia, had  promised  that  if  any  letter  came, 
she  would  not  even  wait  for  the  post,  but 
forward  it  by  special  messenger.  And  thus, 
that  very  same  evening,  I received  a grimy 
epistle,  in  an  unknown  hand,  with  the  post- 
mark of  Sacramento.  Tearing  it  open,  I 
read  as  follows : 

44  Miss  ’Rema, — No  good  luck  ever  came, 
since  you,  to  this  Blue  River  Station,  only 
to  be  washed  away,  and  robbed  by  greasers, 
and  shot  through  the  ribs,  and  got  more 
work  than  can  do,  and  find  an  almighty  nug- 
get sent  by  Satan.  And  now  the  very  worst 
luck  of  all  have  come,  wholly  and  out  of  all 
denial,  by  you  and  your  faces  and  graces  and 
French  goings  on.  Not  that  I do  not  like 
you, mind;  for  you  always  was  very  polite 
to  me,  and  done  your  best  when  you  found 
me  trying  to  put  up  with  the  trials  put  on 
me.  But  now  this  trial  is  the  worst  of  all 
that  ever  come  to  my  establisliings ; and  to 
go  away  now  as  I used  to  think  of  doing  when 
tyrannized  upon  is  out  of  my  way  altogeth- 
er, and  only  an  action  fit  for  a half-breed. 
Sawyer  Gundry  hath  cut  and  run,  without  a 
word  behind  him — no  instructions  for  orders 
in  hand,  and  pouring' in — no  directions  where 
to  find  him,  not  even  4 God  bless  you’  to  any 
one  of  the  many  hands  that  looked  up  to 
him.  Only  a packet  of  dollars  for  me  to  pay 
the  wages  for  two  months  to  come,  and  a 
power  of  lawyer  to  receive  all  debts,  and  go 
on  anyhow  just  the  same.  And  to  go  on 
just  the  same  is  more  than  the  worst  of  us 
has  the  heart  for,  without  the  sight  of  his  old 
rod  face.  He  may  have  been  pretty  sharp, 
and  too  much  the  master  now  and  then,  per- 
haps; but  to  do  without  him  is  a darned 
sight  worse,  and  the  hands  don’t  take  to  me 
like  him.  Many’s  the  time  I have  seen  his 
faults,  of  having  his  own  way,  and  such 
likes,  and  paying  a man  beyond  his  time  if 
his  wife  was  out  of  order.  And  many’s  the 
time  I have  said  myself  I was  fitter  to  be  at 
the  head  of  it. 

44  About  that  I was  right  enough,  perhaps, 
if  I had  started  upon  my  own  hook ; but  to 
stand  iu  the  tracks  he  has  worn  to  his  own 
foot  is  to  go  into  crooked  compasses.  There 
is  never  a day  without  some  hand  threaten- 
ing to  strike  and  to  better  himself,  as  if  they 
were  hogs  to  come  and  go  according  to  the 
acorns;  and  such  low  words  I can  never  put 
up  with,  and  packs  them  off  immediate.  No 
place  can  be  carried  on  if  the  master  is  to 
shut  up  his  lips  to  impudence.  And  now  I 


have  only  got  three  hands  left,  with  work 
enough  for  thirty,  and  them  three  only 
stopped  on,  I do  believe,  to  grumble  of  me 
if  the  Sawyer  do  come  home ! 

44  But  what  we  all  want  to  know — and  old 
Suan  took  a black  stick  to  make  marks  for 
you — is  why  the  old  man  hath  run  away, 
and  where.  Young  Firm,  who  was  getting 
a sight  too  uppish  for  me  to  have  long  put 
up  with  him,  he  was  going  about  here,  there, 
and  every  where,  from  the  very  first  time  of 
your  going  away,  opening  his  month  a deal 
too  much,  and  asking  low  questions  how 
long  I stopped  to  dinner.  Old  Suan  said  he 
was  troubled  in  his  mind,  as  the  pale-faces 
do  about  young  girls,  instead  of  dragging 
them  to  their  wigwams ; and  she  would  give 
him  a spell  to  get  over  it.  But  nothing 
came  of  that ; and  when  the  war  broke  out, 
he  had  words  with  his  grandfather,  and 
went  off,  so  they  said,  to  join  the  rebels. 

44  Sawyer  let  him  go,  as  proud  as  could  be, 
though  he  would  sooner  have  cut  his  own 
head  off;  and  the  very  same  night  he  sat 
down  by  his  fire  and  shammed  to  eat  sup- 
per as  usual.  But  I happened  to  go  in  to  get 
some  orders,  and,  my  heart,  I would  never 
wish  to  see  such  things  again ! 

44  The  old  man  would  never  waste  a bit  of 
victuals,  as  you  know,  Miss  ’Rema;  and,  be- 
ing acquaint  with  Suan’s  way  of  watching, 
he  had  slipped  all  his  supper  aside  from  his 
plate,  and  put  it  on  a clean  pocket-handker- 
chief to  lock  it  in  the  press  till  his  appetite 
should  serve ; and  I caught  him  in  the  act, 
and  it  vexed  him.  ‘ Ha’n’t  you  the  manners 
to  knock  at  the  door  V he  said  ; and  I said, 

‘ Certainly,’  and  went  back  and  done  it ; and, 
troubled  as  he  was,  he  grinned  a bit.  Then 
he  bowed  his  great  head,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  knew  he  had  gone  perhaps  a trifle 
too  far  with  a man  in  my  position.  I nodded 
to  forgive  him,  and  he  stood  across,  and  saw 
that  he  could  do  no  less  than  liquor  me,  aft- 
er such  behavior.  But  he  only  brought  out 
one  glass ; and  I said,  ‘ Come,  Colonel,  square 
is  square,  you  know.’  1 Excuse  of  me,  Martin,’ 
he  said ; ‘ but  no  drop  of  strong  drink  passes 
the  brim  of  my  mouth  till  this  gallivanting 
is  done  with.  I might  take  too  much,  as 
the  old  men  do,  to  sink  what  they  don’t 
want  to  think  on.’  4 You  mean  about  bully- 
cock  Firm,’  says  I;  ‘rebel  Firm — nigger- 
driver  Firm.’  ‘Hush!’  he  said;  ‘no  bad 
words  about  it.  He  has  gone  by  his  con- 
science and  his  heart.  What  do  we  know 
of  what  come  inside  of  him  ?’ 

u This  was  true  enough,  for  I never  did 
make  that  boy  out  to  my  liking : and  the  old 
man  now  was  as  stiff  as  a rock,  and  pretty 
nigh  as  peculiar.  He  made  me  a cocktail  of 
his  own  patent,  to  show  how  firm  his  hand 
was;  but  the  lines  of  his  face  was  like 
wainscot  mouldings,  and  the  cords  of  his 
arm  stood  out  like  cogs.  Then  he  took  his 
long  pipe,  as  he  may  have  done  perhaps  ev« 
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ery  blessed  night  for  the  last  fifty  years; 
but  that  length  of  time  ought  to  have  learn- 
ed him  better  than  to  go  for  to  fill  it  upside 
down.  4 Ha,  ha !’  he  said ; 4 every  thing  is 
upside  down  since  I was  a man  under  heaven 
— countries  and  nations  and  kindreds  and 
duties ; and  why  not  a old  tobacco-pipe  ? 
That's  the  way  babies  blow  bubbles  with 
them.  We  shall  all  have  to  smoke  ’em  that 
way  if  our  noble  republic  is  busted  up.  Fill 
yours,  and  try  it,  Martin.’ 

“Instead  of  enjoying  my  cocktail,  Miss 
’Rema,  I never  was  so  down  at  month ; for, 
to  my  mind,  his  old  heart  was  broken  while 
he  carried  on  so.  And  let  every  body  say 
what  they  will,  one  thing  there  is  no  deny- 
ing of.  Never  was  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
big  hills  a man  fit  to  walk  in  the  tracks  of 
Uncle  Sam,  so  large  and  good-hearted  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  hard  as  a grizzly  bear  for 
a man  to  milk  him,  but  soft  in  the  breast- 
bone os  a young  prairie-hen  for  all  folk  down 
upon  their  nine-pins. 

44  You  may  be  surprised,  miss,  to  find  me 
write  so  long.  Fact  is,  the  things  won’t  go 
out  of  my  mind  without  it.  And  it  gives  me 
a comfort,  after  all  I may  have  said,  to  put 
good  opinions  upon  paper.  If  he  never 
should  turn  up  again,  my  language  will  be 
to  his  credit ; whereas  if  he  do  come  back, 
with  the  betting  a horse  to  a duck  against 
it,  to  his  pride  he  will  read  this  testimonial 
of  yours,  faithfully,  Martin  Clogfast. 

“ P.S. — Can’t  carry  on  like  this  muoh  lon- 
ger. Enough  to  rip  one’s  heart  up.  You 
never  would  know  the  old  place,  miss.  The 
heads  of  the  horses  is  as  long  as  their  tails 
with  the  way  they  carry  them ; the  moss  is 
as  big  as  a Spaniard’s  beard  upon  the  kitch- 
en door-sill ; and  the  old  dog  howls  all  day 
and  night,  like  fifty  thousand  scalpers.  Suan 
saith,  if  you  was  to  come  back,  the  lad  might 
run  home  after  you.  ’Tisn’t  the  lad  I cares 
about  so  much,  but  poor  old  Sawyer,  at  his 
time  of  life,  swallowed  up  in  the  wilderness.” 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  PANACEA. 

As  if  my  own  trouble  were  not  enough,  so 
deeply  was  I grieved  by  this  sad  news  that 
I had  a great  mind  to  turn  back  on  my  own 
and  fly  to  far-off  disasters.  To  do  so  appear- 
ed for  the  moment  a noble  thing,  and  almost 
a duty ; but  now,  looking  back,  I perceive 
that  my  instinct  was  right  when  it  told  me 
to  stay  where  I was,  and  see  out  my  own 
sad  story  first.  And  Betsy  grew  hot  at  the 
mere  idea  of  my  hankering  after  a miller’s 
affairs,  as  she  very  rudely  expressed  it.  To 
hear  about  lords  and  ladies,  and  their  crimes 
and  adventures,  was  lovely;  but  to  dwell 
upon  people  of  common  birth,  and  in  trade, 
was  most  unbeseeming.  A man  who  mend- 


ed his  own  mill,  and  had  hands  like  horn — 
well,  even  she  was  of  better  blood  than  that, 
she  hoped. 

Before  these  large  and  liberal  views  had 
fairly  been  expounded,  Major  Hockin  ar- 
rived, with  his  mind  in  such  a state  that  he 
opened  his  watch  every  second. 

“ Erema,  I must  speak  to  you  alone,”  he 
cried ; “ no,  not  even  you,  Mrs.  Strouss,  if  you 
please.  If  my  ward  likes  to  tell  you,  why, 
of  course  she  can ; but  nobody  shall  say  that 
I did.  There  are  things  that  belong  to  the 
family  alone.  The  most  loyal  retainers — 
you  know  what  I mean.” 

“ General,  I was  not  aware  that  you  be- 
longed to  the  family.  But  this  way,  Sir; 
this  way,  if  you  please.  There  is  lath  and 
plaster  to  that  wall,  and  a crack  in  the  panel 
of  the  door,  Sir.  But  here  is  a room  where 
I keep  my  jams,  with  double  brick  and  pat- 
ent looks,  from  sweet-toothed  lodgers.  The 
’scutcheon  goes  over  the  key-hole,  General. 
Perhaps  you  will  see  to  that,  while  I roll  up 
the  carpet  outside ; and  then,  if  any  retain- 
ers come,  you  will  hear  their  footsteps.” 

“Bless  the  woman,  what  a temper  she 
has !”  whispered  the  Major,  in  dread  of  her 
ears.  “ Is  she  gone,  Erema  t She  wants  dis- 
cipline.” 

“ Yes,  she  is  gone,”  I said,  trying  to  be 
lightsome ; “ but  you  are  enough  to  frighten 
any  one.” 

“ So  far  from  that,  she  has  quite  fright- 
ened me.  But  never  mind  such  trifles. 
Erema,  since  I saw  you  I have  discovered,  I 
may  almost  say,  every  thing.” 

Coming  upon  me  so  suddenly,  even  with 
all  allowance  made  for  the  Major’s  sanguine 
opinion  of  his  own  deeds,  this  had  such  ef- 
fect upon  my  flurried  brain  that  practice 
alone  enabled  me  to  stand  upright  and  gaze 
at  him. 

“ Perhaps  you  imagined  when  yon  placed 
the  matter  in  my  hands,  Miss  Costlewood,” 
he  went  on,  with  sharp  twinkles  from  the 
gables  of  his  eyes,  but  soft  caresses  to  his 
whiskers,  “ that  you  would  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a man  who -encouraged  a crop  of 
hay  under  his  feet.  Never  did  you  or  any 
body  make  a greater  mistake.  That  is  not 
my  character,  Miss  Castle  wood.” 

“Why  do  you  call  me  4 Miss  Costlewood’ 
so  f You  quite  make  me  doubt  my  own 
right  to  the  name.” 

M^jor  Hockin  looked  at  me  with  surprise, 
which  gladdened  even  more  than  it  shamed 
me.  Clearly  his  knowledge  of  all,  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  did  not  comprise  the  disgrace 
which  I feared. 

44  You  are  almost  like  Mrs.  Strouss  to-day,” 
he  answered,  with  some  compassion.  44  What 
way  is  the  wind  T I have  often  observed 
that  when  one  female  shows  asperity,  near- 
ly all  the  others  do  the  some.  The  weather 
affects  them  more  than  men,  because  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  But  to  come  back 
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— are  you  prepared  to  hear  what  I have  got 
to  tell  you  ?” 

I bowed  without  saying  another  word. 
For  he  should  be  almost  the  last  of  mankind 
to  give  a lecture  upon  irritation. 

“ Very  well ; you  wish  mo  to  go  on.  Per- 
ceiving how  sadly  you  were  upset  by  the 
result  of  those  interviews,  first  with  Hand- 
kin,  and  then  with  Goad,  after  leaving  you 
here  I drove  at  once  to  the  office,  studio, 
place  of  business,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  it,  of  the  famous  fellow  in  the  portrait 
line,  whose  anagram,  private  mark,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  was  burned  into  the  back  of  the 
ivory.  Handkin  told  me  the  fellow  was  dead, 
or,  of  course,  his  work  would  be  worth  noth- 
ing; but  the  name  was  carried  on,  and  the 
register  kept,  at  a little  place  somewhere  in 
Soho,  where,  on  the  strength  of  his  old  re- 
pute, they  keep  up  a small  trade  with  infe- 
rior hands.  I gave  them  a handsome  order 
for  a thing  that  will  never  be  handsome,  I 
fear — my  old  battered  physiognomy.  And 
then  I produced  the  locket  which  in  some 
queer  state  of  mind  you  had  given  me,  and 
made  them  hunt  out  their  old  books,  and  at 
last  discovered  the  very  entry.  But  to  ver- 
ify it  I must  go  to  Paris,  where  his  son  is 
living.” 

“ Whose  son  ? Lord  Castlewood’s  T” 

“Erema,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses?  What  son  has  Lord  Castlewood? 
The  artist’s  son,  to  be  sure ; the  son  of  the 
man  who  did  the  likeness.  Is  it  the  vellum 
and  the  stuff  upon  it  that  has  so  upset  your 
mind  ? lam  glad  that  you  showed  it  to  me, 
because  it  would  have  been  mean  to  do  oth- 
erwise. But  show  it  to  no  one  else,  my 
dear,  except  your  cousin,  Lord  Castlewood. 
He  has  the  first  right  of  all  to  know  it, 
though  he  will  laugh  at  it  as  I do.  Trump- 
ery of  that  sort ! Let  them  produce  a certi- 
fied copy  of  a register.  If  they  could  do 
that,  need  they  ever  have  shot  that  raffish 
old  lord  — I beg  pardon,  my  dear  — your 
highly  respected  grandfather  ? No,  no ; don’t 
tell  me.  Nicholas  Hockin  was  never  in  any 
way  famous  for  want  of  brains,  my  dear, 
and  he  tells  you  to  keep  your  pluck  up.” 

“ I never  can  thank  you  enough,”  I re- 
plied, “ for  such  inspiriting  counsel.  I have 
been  rather  miserable  all  this  day.  And  I 
have  had  such  a letter  from  America !” 

Without  my  intending  any  offer  of  the 
kind,  or  having  such  idea  at  the  furthest  tip 
of  any  radius  of  mind,  I found  myself  under 
a weight  about  the  waist,  like  the  things 
the  young  girls  put  on  now.  Aud  this  was 
the  arm  of  t he  Major,  which  had  been  knock- 
ed about  in  some  actions,  but  was  useful  still 
to  let  other  people  know,  both  in  this  way 
and  that,  what  he  thought  of  them.  And 
now  it  let  me  know  that  he  pitied  me. 

This  kindness  from  so  old  a soldier  made 
me  partial  to  him.  He  had  taken  an  age  to 
understand  me,  because  my  father  was  out 


of  the  army  almost  before  I was  born,  and 
therefore  I had  no  traditions.  Also,  from 
want  of  drilling,  I had  been  awkward  to 
this  officer,  and  sometimes  mutinous,  and 
sometimes  a coward.  All  that,  however,  he 
forgave  mo  when  he  saw  me  so  downheart- 
ed ; and  while  I was  striving  to  repress  all 
signs,  the  quivering  of  my  lips  perhaps  sug- 
gested thoughts  of  kissing.  Whereupon  he 
kissed  my  forehead  with  nice  dry  lips,  and 
told  me  not  to  be  at  all  afraid. 

“ How  many  times  have  you  been  brave?” 
he  inquired,  to  set  me  counting,  knowing 
from  all  his  own  children,  perhaps,  that 
nothing  stops  futile  tears  and  the  waste  of 
sobs  like  prompt  arithmetic.  “ Six,  if  not 
seven,  times  you  have  displayed  consider- 
able valor.  Are  you  going  to  fall  away 
through  some  wretched  imagination  of  your 
own  ? Now  don’t  stop  to  argue — time  will 
not  allow  it.  I have  put  Cosmopolitan  Jack 
as  well  upon  the  track  of  Captain  Brown. 
I have  not  told  you  half  of  what  I could  tell, 
and  what  I am  doing;  but  never  mind,  nev- 
er mind;  it  is  better  that  you  should  not 
know  too  much,  my  dear.  Young  minds, 
from  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
are  inclined  to  become  uneasy.  Now  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  soundly,  Erema,  for  we  have 
lots  to  do  to-morrow,  and  you  have  had  a 
most  worrying  day  to-day.  To-morrow,  of 
course,  you  must  come  with  me  to  Paris. 
You  can  parleyvoo  better  than  I can.” 

However,  as  it  happened,  I did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  when  he  came  back  in  the 
morning,  and  while  he  was  fidgeting  and  hur- 
rying me,  aud  vowing  that  we  should  lose 
the  tidal  train,  a letter  from  Bruntsea  was 
put  into  ray  hand.  I saw  Mrs.  Price’s  clear 
writing,  followed  by  good  Aunt  Mary’s 
crooked  lines,  and  knew  that  the  latter 
must  have  received  it  too  late  to  bo  sent  by 
her  messenger.  In  few  words  it  told  me 
that  if  I wished  to  see  my  cousin  alive,  the 
only  chance  was  to  start  immediately. 

Shock  aud  self-reproach  and  w onder  came 
(as  usual)  before  grief,  which  always  means 
to  stay,  aud  waits  to  get  its  mourniug  ready. 
I loved  and  respected  my  cousin  more  deep- 
ly than  any  one  living,  save  Uncle  Sam;  and 
now  to  lose  them  both  at  once  seemed  much 
too  dreadful  to  be  true.  There  was  no  time 
to  think.  I took  the  Moor’s  cab,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  Paddington,  leaving  him  to  catch 
his  tidal  train. 

Alas!  when  I got  to  Castlewood,  there  was 
but  a house  of  mourning ! Faithful  Stixon’s 
eyes  were  dim,  and  he  pointed  upward  and 
said,  “Hush!”  I entered  with  great  awe, 
and  asked,  “How  long?”  And  he  said, 
“ Four-and-twenty  hours  now ; aud  a more 
peacefuler  end  was  never  seen,  and  to  la- 
ment was  sinful ; but  he  was  blessed  if  be 
could  help  it.”  I told  him,  through  my  teara, 
that  this  was  greatly  to  his  credit,  and  he 
must  not  crush  fine  feelings,  which  are  an 
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honor  to  oar  natnre.  And  he  said  that  I 
was  mistress  now,  and  must  order  him  to  my 
liking. 

I asked  him  to  send  Mrs.  Price  to  me,  if 
she  was  not  too  busy;  and  he  answered 
that  he  believed  her  to  be  a very  good  soul, 
and  handy.  And  if  he  ever  had  been  thought 
to  speak  in  a sense  disparishing  of  her,  such 
things  should  not  be  borne  in  mind,  with 
great  afflictions  over  us.  Mrs.  Price,  hear- 
ing that  I was  come,  already  was  on  her 
way  to  me,  and  now  glanced  at  the  door  for 
Mr.  Stixon  to  depart,  in  a manner  past  mis- 
understanding. 

“He  gives  himself  such  airs!”  she  said; 
“sometimes  one  would  think — but  I will  not 
trouble  you  now  with  that,  Miss  Castlewood, 
or  Lady  Castlewood — which  do  you  please 
to  be  called,  miss!  They  say  that  the 
barony  goes  on,  when  there  is  no  more 
Viscount.” 

“I  please  to  be  called  ‘Miss  Castlewood,’ 
even  if  I have  any  right  to  be  called  that. 
But  don’t  let  ns  talk  of  such  trifles  now.  I 
wish  to  hear  only  of  my  cousin.” 

“Well,  you  know, ma’am,  what  a sufferer 
he  has  been  for  years.  If  ever  an  angel  had 
pains  all  over,  and  one  leg  compulsory  of  a 
walking-stick,  that  angel  was  his  late  lord- 
ship.  He  would  stand  up  and  look  at  one, 
and  give  orders  in  that  beautiful  silvery 
voice  of  his,  just  as  if  he  was  lying  on  a bed 
of  down.  And  never  a twitch,  nor  a hitch 
in  his  face,  nor  his  words,  nor  any  other  part 
of  him.  I assure  you,  miss,  that  I have  been 
quite  amazed  and  overwhelmed  with  inter- 
est while  looking  at  his  poor  legs,  and  think- 
ing—^ 

“I  can  quite  enter  into  it.  I have  felt 
the  same.  But  please  to  come  to  what  has 
happened  lately.” 

“ The  very  thing  I was  at  the  point  of  do- 
ing. Then  last  Sunday,  God  alone  knows 
why,  the  pain  did  not  come  on  at  all.  For 
the  first  time  for  seven  years  or  more  the 
pain  forgot  the  time-piece.  His  lordship 
thought  that  the  clock  was  wrong;  but 
waited  with  his  usual  patience,  though  miss- 
ing it  from  the  length  of  custom,  instead  of 
being  happy.  Bnt  when  it  was  come  to  an 
hour  too  late  for  the  proper  attack  of  the 
enemy,  his  lordship  sent  orders  for  Stixon’s 
boy  to  take  a good  horse  and  ride  to  Pang- 
bourne  for  a highly  respectable  lawyer. 
There  was  no  time  to  fetch  Mr.  Spines,  you 
see,  miss,  the  proper  solicitor,  who  lives  in 
London.  The  gentleman  from  Pangbourne 
was  here  by  eight  o’clock ; and  then  and  there 
his  lordship  made  his  will,  to  supersede  all 
other  wills.  He  put  it  more  clearly,  the 
lawyer  said,  than  he  himself  could  have  put 
it,  but  not,  of  course,  in  such  legal  words, 
but  doubtless  far  more  beautiful.  Nobody 
in  the  house  was  forgotten ; and  the  rule  of 
law  being,  it  seems,  that  those  with  best 
cause  to  remember  must  not  witness,  two  of 


the  tenants  were  sent  for,  and  wrote  down 
their  names  legitimate.  And  then  his  lord- 
Bhip  lay  back  and  smiled,  and  said,  ‘ I shall 
have  no  more  pain.’ 

“ All  that  night  and  three  days  more  he 
slept  as  sound  as  a little  child,  to  make  np 
for  so  many  years.  We  called  two  doctors 
in  ; but  they  only  whispered  and  looked  dis- 
mal, and  told  us  to  have  hot  water  ready  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Nobody  loved 
him  as  I did,  miss,  from  seeing  so  much  of 
his  troubles  and  miraculous  way  of  bearing 
them  ; and  I sat  by  the  hour  and  hour,  and 
watched  him,  trusting  no  paid  nurses. 

“It  must  have  been  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  morning — what  is  to-day  t Oh, 
Friday — then  Thursday  morning  it  must 
have  been,  when  the  clouds  opened  up  in  the 
east,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  was  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, not  glaring  or  staring,  but  playing 
about,  with  patterns  of  leaves  between  it ; 
and  I went  to  screen  it  from  his  poor  white 
face;  but  he  opened  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
been  half  awake,  half  dreaming,  and  he  tried 
to  lift  one  of  his  thin,  thin  hands  to  tell  me 
not  to  do  it.  Bo  I let  the  cnrtain  stay  as  it 
was,  and  crept  back,  and  asked,  very  softly, 
‘ Will  your  lordship  have  some  breakfast  V 

“ He  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  me,  but 
only  watched  the  window;  and  if  ever  a 
blessed  face  there  was,  looking  toward  heav- 
en’s glory,  his  lordship  had  it,  so  that  I could 
scarcely  keep  from  sobbing.  For  I never 
had  seen  any  living  body  die,  but  know  that 
it  must  be  so.  He  heard  me  catching  my 
breath,  perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  he  looked  at 
me ; and  the  poor  angel  knew  that  I was  a 
woman ; and  being  full  of  high  respect,  as 
he  always  was  for  females— in  spite  of  the 
way  they  had  served  him — it  became  ap- 
parent to  his  mind  that  the  pearl  button  of 
his  neck  was  open,  as  ordered  by  the  doc- 
tors. And  he  tried  to  lift  his  hand  to  do  it ; 
and  then  he  tried  to  turn  away,  but  could 
not  manage  either.  Poor  dear!  the  only 
movement  he  could  make  was  to  a better 
world. 

“ Then  I drew  the  sheet  across  his  chest, 
and  he  gave  me  a little  smile  of  thanks,  and 
perhaps  he  knew  whose  hand  it  was.  But 
the  look  of  his  kind  soft  eyes  was  flickering 
— not  steady,  I mean,  miss — but  glancing 
and  stopping  and  going  astray,  as  drops  of 
rain  do  on  the  window-glass.  But  I could 
not  endure  to  examine  him  much ; at  such  a 
holy  time  I felt  that  to  watch  death  was 
unholy. 

“ Perhaps  I ought  to  have  rung  the  bell 
for  others  to  be  present.  But  his  lordship  was 
always  shy,  you  know,  miss ; and  with  none 
of  his  kindred  left,  and  no  wife  to  say ‘ good- 
by’  to  him,  right  ot  wrong  I resolved  alone 
to  see  him  depart  to  his  everlasting  rest. 
And  people  may  talk  about  hirelings,  but  I 
think  nobody  loved  him  as  I did.” 

Here  Mrs.  Price  broke  fairly  down,  and  I 
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could  not  help  admiring  her.  To  a faithful 
servant’s  humility  and  duty  she  had  added 
a woman’s  pure  attachment  to  one  more 
gifted  than  herself,  and  ruined  for  life  by 
her  own  sex.  But  she  fell  away  frightened 
and  ashamed  beneath  my  look,  as  if  I had 
caught  her  in  sacrilege. 

“ Well,  miss,  we  all  must  come  and  go,” 
she  began  again,  rather  clumsily;  “and, 
good  and  great  as  he  was,  his  lordship  has 
left  few  to  mourn  for  him.  Only  the  birds 
and  beasts  and  animals  that  he  was  so  good 
to ; they  will  miss  him,  if  men  don’t.  There 
came  one  of  his  favorite  pigeons,  white  as 
snow  all  over,  and  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  win- 
dow, and  cooed,  and  arched  up  its  neck  for 
his  fingers.  And  he  tried  to  put  his  fingers 
out,  but  they  were  ice  already.  Whether 
that  or  something  else  brought  home  his 
thoughts,  who  knows,  miss  f but  he  seemed 
to  mix  the  pigeon  up  with  some  of  his  own 
experience. 

“ ‘ Say  that  I have  forgiven  her,  if  ever  she 
did  harm  to  me,’  he  whispered,  without  mov- 
ing lips.  i Times  and  times,  when  I was 
young,  I was  not  always  steady and  then 
he  seemed  to  wander  in  his  mind  among  old 
places ; and  he  would  have  laughed  at  some- 
thing if  his  voice  had  been  sufficient. 

“ 1 Bitter  grief  and  pain  shall  never  come 
again,’  he  seemed  to  breathe,  with  a calm, 
soft  smile,  like  a child  with  its  rhyme  about 
the  rain  when  the  sun  breaks  out ; and  sure 
enough,  the  sun  upon  the  quilt  above  his 
heart  was  shining,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
more  clouds.  Then  he  whispered  a few  short 
words  to  the  Lord,  more  in  the  way  of  thanks 
than  prayer,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  close  of 
their  own  accord,  or  with  some  good  spirit 
soothing  them.  And  when  or  how  his  sleep 
passed  from  this  world  into  the  other  there 
was  scarcely  the  flutter  of  a nerve  to  show. 
There  he  lies,  like  an  image  of  happiness. 
Will  you  come  and  see  him  ?” 

I followed  her  to  the  bedroom,  and  am 
very  glad  that  I did  so ; for  it  showed  me 
the  bliss  of  a good  man’s  rest,  and  took 
away  my  fear  of  death. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

LIFE  SINISTER. 

When  business  and  the  little  cares  of 
earthly  life  awoke  again,  every  one  told  me 
(to  my  great  surprise  and  no  small  terror  at 
first,  but  soon  to  increasing  acquiescence) 
that  I was  now  the  mistress  of  the  fair  es- 
tates of  Castlewood,  and,  the  male  line  be- 
ing extinct,  might  claim  the  barony,  if  so 
pleased  me ; for  that,  upon  default  of  male 
heirs,  descended  by  the  spindle.  And  as  to 
the  property,  with  or  without  any  will  of 
the  late  Lord  Castlewood,  the  greater  part 
would  descend  to  me  under  unbarred  set- 


tlement, which  he  was  not  known  to  have 
meddled  with.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
firmed by  his  lost  will  the  settlement — 
which  they  told  me  was  quite  needless — > 
and  left  me  all  that  he  had  to  leave,  except 
about  a thousand  pounds  distributed  in  leg- 
acies. A private  letter  to  me  was  sealed  up 
with  his  will,  which,  of  course,  it  would  not 
behoove  me  to  make  public.  But  thus  much 
— since  our  family  history  is,  alas!  so  noto- 
rious— in  duty  to  him  I should  declare.  He 
begged  me,  if  his  poor  lost  wife — of  whom 
he  had  never  spoken  to  me — should  re-ap- 
poar  and  need  it,  to  pay  her  a certain  year- 
ly sum,  which  I thought  a great  deal  too 
much  for  her,  but  resolved  to  obey  him  ex- 
actly. 

Neither  the  will  nor  the  letter  contained 
any  reference  to  my  grandfather,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  adverse  claim.  I could  not, 
however,  be  quit  of  deep  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  but  stanchly  determined  that  ev- 
ery acre  should  vanish  in  folds  of  “ the  long 
robe”  rather  than  pass  to  a crafty  villain 
who  had  robbed  me  of  all  my  kindred.  My 
hatred  of  that  man  deepened  vastly,  as  he 
became  less  abstract,  while  my  terror  de- 
creased in  proportion.  I began  to  think 
that,  instead  of  being  the  reckless  fiend  I 
had  taken  him  for,  he  was  only  a low,  plot- 
ting, cold-blooded  rogue,  without  even  cour- 
age to  save  him.  By  this  time  he  must 
have  heard  all  about  me,  my  pursuit  of  him, 
and  my  presence  here — then  why  not  come 
and  shoot  me,  just  as  he  shot  my  grand- 
father f 

The  idea  of  this  was  unwelcome ; still,  I 
felt  no  sort  of  gratitude,  but  rather  a lofty 
contempt  toward  him  for  not  having  spirit 
to  try  it.  In  Shoxford  church-yard  he  had 
expressed  (if  Sexton  Rigg  was  not  then  de- 
ceived) au  unholy  wish  to  have  me  there,  at 
the  feet  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Also 
he  had  tried  to  get  hold  of  me — doubtless 
with  a view  to  my  quietude — when  I was 
too  young  to  defend  myself,  and  left  at  hap- 
hazard in  a lawless  land.  What  was  the 
reason,  if  his  mind  w as  still  the  same,  for 
ceasing  to  follow  me  nowt  Was  I to  be 
treated  with  contempt  as  one  who  had  tried 
her  best  and  could  do  nothing,  as  a feeble 
creature  whose  movements  were  not  even 
worth  inquiry  f Auger  at  such  an  idea  be- 
gan to  supersede  fear,  as  my  spirits  re- 
turned. 

Meanwhile  M^jor  Hockin  was  making  no 
sign  as  to  what  had  befallen  him  in  Paris, 
or  what  Cosmopolitan  Jack  was  about. 
But,  strangely  enough,  he  had  sent  me  a 
letter  from  Bruntsea  instead  of  Paris,  and 
addressed  in  grand  style  to  no  less  a person 
than  “ The  right  honorable  Baroness  Castle- 
wood”— a title  which  I had  resolved,  for  the 
present,  neither  to  olaim  nor  acknowledge. 
In  that  letter  the  Mtgor  mingled  a penny- 
weight of  condolenoe  w ith  more  cougratula- 
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tion  than  the  post  could  carry  for  the  largest 
stamp  yet  invented.  His  habit  of  mind  was 
to  magnify  things;  and  he  magnified  my 
small  grandenr,  and  seemed  to  think  noth- 
ing else  worthy  of  mention. 

Through  love  of  the  good  kind  cousin  I 
had  lost,  even  more  than  through  common 
and  comely  respect  toward  the  late  head  of 
the  family,  I felt  it  impossible  to  proceed, 
for  the  present,  with  any  inquiries,  but  left 
the  next  move  to  the  other  side.  And  the 
other  side  made  it,  in  a manner  such  as  I 
never  even  dreamed  of. 

About  three  weeks  after  I became,  in  that 
sad  way,  the  mistress,  escaping  one  day 
from  lawyers  and  agents,  who  held  me  in 
dreary  interview,  with  long  computations 
of  this  and  of  that,  and  formalities  almost 
endless,  I went,  for  a breath  of  good  earnest 
fresh  air,  beyond  precinct  of  garden  or  shrub- 
bery. To  me  these  seemed  in  mild  weather 
to  temper  and  humanize  the  wind  too  strict- 
ly, and  take  the  wild  spirit  out  of  it ; and 
now,  for  the  turn  of  the  moment,  no  wind 
could  be  too  rough  to  tumble  in.  After 
long  mouths  of  hard  trouble,  and  worry, 
and  fear,  aud  sad  shame,  and  deep  sorrow, 
the  natural  spring  of  clear  youth  into  air 
and  freedom  set  me  upward.  For  the  nonce 
there  was  nothing  upon  my  selfish  self  to 
keep  it  downward ; troubles  were  bubbles, 
and  grief  a low  thief,  and  reason  almost 
treason.  I drank  the  fine  fountain  of  air 
unsullied,  and  the  golden  light  stamped 
with  the  royalty  of  sun. 

Hilarious  moments  are  but  short,  and  soon 
cold  sense  comes  back  again.  Already  I be- 
gan to  feel  ashamed  of  young  life’s  selfish 
outburst,  and  the  vehement  spring  of  mere 
bodily  health.  On  this  account  I sat  down 
sadly  in  a little  cove  of  hill,  whereto  the 
soft  breeze  from  the  river  came  up,  with  a 
tone  of  wavelets,  and  a sprightly  water- 
gleam.  And  here,  in  fern  and  yellow  grass 
and  tufted  bights  of  bottom  growth,  the 
wind  made  entry  for  the  sun,  and  they  play- 
ed with  one  another. 

Resting  here,  and  thinking,  with  my  face 
between  my  hands,  I wondered  what  would 
be  the  end.  Nothing  seemed  secure  or  cer- 
tain, nothing  even  steady  or*  amenable  to 
foresight.  Even  guess-work  or  the  wider 
cast  of  dreams  was  always  wrong.  To-day 
the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  glorious  woods 
of  wreathen  gold,  bright  garnet,  and  deep 
amethyst,  even  that  blue  river  yet  un vex- 
ed by  autumn’s  turbulence,  aud  bordered 
with  green  pasture  of  a thousand  sheep  and 
cattle — to-day  they  all  were  mine  (so  far  as 
mortal  can  hold  ownership)  — to-morrow, 
not  a stick,  or  twig,  or  blade  of  grass,  or 
fallen  leaf,  but  might  call  me  a trespasser. 
To  see  them  while  they  still  wero  mine,  and 
to  regard  them  humbly,  I rose  aud  took  my 
black  hat  off — a black  hat  trimmed  with 
mourning  gray.  Then  turning  round,  I met 
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a gaze,  the  wildest,  darkest,  and  most  awful 
ever  fixed  on  human  face. 

“Who  are  youf  What  do  you  want 
here  f”  I faltered  forth,  while  shrinking  back 
for  flight,  yet  dreading  or  unable  to  withdraw 
my  gaze  from  his.  The  hollow  ground  barred 
all  escape ; my  own  land  was  a pit  for  me, 
and  I must  face  this  horror  out.  Here,  afar 
from  house  or  refuge,  hand  of  help,  or  eye  of 
witness,  front  to  front  I must  encounter  this 
atrocious  murderer. 

For  moments,  which  were  ages  to  me,  he 
stood  there  without  a word ; and  daring  not 
to  take  my  eyes  from  his,  lest  he  should  leap 
at  me,  I had  no  power  (except  of  instinct), 
and  could  form  no  thought  of  him,  for  mor- 
tal fear  fell  over  me.  If  he  would  only 
speak,  would  only  move  his  lips,  or  auy 
thing! 

“ The  Baroness  is  not  brave,”  he  said  at 
last,  as  if  reproachfully;  “ but  she  need  have 
no  fear  now  of  me.  Does  her  ladyship  hap- 
pen to  know  who  I am  f” 

“ The  man  who  murdered  my  grandfather.” 

" Yes,  if  you  put  a false  color  on  events. 
The  man  who  punished  a miscreant,  accord- 
ing to  the  truer  light.  But  I am  not  here 
to  argue  points.  I intend  to  propose  a bar- 
gain. Once  for  all,  I will  not  hann  you.  Try 
to  listen  calmly.  Your  father  behaved  like 
a man  to  me,  and  I will  be  no  worse  to  you. 
The  state  of  the  law  in  this  country  is  such 
that  I am  forced  to  carry  fire-arms.  Will  it 
conduce  to  your  peace  of  mind  if  I place  my- 
self at  your  mercy  f” 

I tried  to  answer ; but  my  heart  was  beat- 
ing so  that  no  voice  came,  only  a flutter  in 
my  trembling  throat.  Wrath  with  myself 
for  want  of  courage  wrestled  in  vain  with 
pale,  abject  fear.  The  baud  which  offered 
me  the  pistol  seemed  to  my  dazed  eyes  crim- 
son still  with  the  blood  of  my  grandfather. 

" You  will  not  take  it  f Very  well ; it  lies 
here  at  your  service.  If  your  father’s  daugh- 
ter likes  to  shoot  me,  from  one  point  of  view 
it  will  be  just ; aud  but  for  one  reason,  I care 
not.  Don’t  look  at  me  with  pity,  if  yon 
please.  For  what  I have  done  I feel  no  re- 
morse, no  shadow  of  repentance.  It  was  the 
best  action  of  my  life.  But  time  will  fail, 
unless  you  call  upon  your  courage  speedily. 
None  of  your  family  lack  that ; and  I know 
that  you  possess  it.  Call  your  spirit  up, 
my  dear.” 

“ Oh,  please  not  to  call  me  that ! How 
dare  you  call  me  that  f” 

“ That  is  right.  I did  it  on  purpose.  And 
yet  I am  your  uncle.  Not  by  the  laws  of 
men,  but  by  the  laws  of  God — if  there  are 
such  things.  Now,  have  you  the  strength  to 
hear  me  f” 

“ Yes ; I am  quite  recovered  now.  I can 
follow  every  word  you  say.  But — but  I 
must  sit  down  again.” 

“ Certainly.  Sit  there,  and  I will  stand. 
I will  not  touch  or  come  nearer  to  you  than 
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a story  suck  as  mine  requires.  You  know 
your  own  side  of  it ; now  hear  mine.  . 

“ More  than  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a 
brave  young  nobleman,  handsome,  rich,  ac- 
complished, strong,  not  given  todriukorgam- 
bling,  or  any  fashionable  vices.  His  faults 
were  few,  and  chiefly  three — he  had  a head- 
strong will,  loved  money,  and  possessed  no 
heart  at  all.  With  chances  in  his  favor,  this 
man  might  have  done  as  most  men  do  who 
have  such  gifts  from  fortune.  But  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  a maiden  far  beneath 
him  in  this  noble  world,  and  he  set  his  af- 
fections— such  as  they  were — upon  that  poor 
young  damsel. 

“ This  was  Winifred  Hoyle,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hoyle,  a farmer,  in  a lonely  part 
of  Hampshire,  and  among  the  moors  of  Ram- 
ble don.  The  nobleman  lost  his  way,  while 
fishing,  and  being  thirsty,  went  to  ask  for 
milk.  What  matter  how  it  came  about  T 
He  managed  to  win  her  heart  before  she 
heard  of  his  rank  and  title.  He  persuaded 
her  even  to  come  and  meet  him  in  the  valley 
far  from  her  father’s  house,  where  he  was 
wont  to  angle ; and  there,  on  a lonely  wood- 
en bridge  across  a little  river,  he  knelt  down 
(as  men  used  to  do)  and  pledged  his  solemn 
truth  to  her.  His  solemn  lie — his  solemn 
lie! 

“ Such  love  as  his  could  not  overleap  the 
bars  of  rank  or  the  pale  of  wealth — are  you 
listening  to  me  carefully  t — or,  at  any  rate, 
not  both  of  them.  If  the  poor  farmer  could 
only  have  given  his  Winifred  £50,000,  the 
peer  would  have  dropped  his  pride,  perhaps, 
so  far  as  to  be  honest.  But  farmers  in  that 
land  are  poor,  and  Mr.  Hoyle  could  give  his 
only  child  his  blessing  only.  And  this  he 
did  in  London,  where  his  simple  mind  was  all 
abroad,  and  he  knew  not  church  from  chapel. 
He  took  his  daughter  for  the  wife  of  a lord, 
and  so  she  took  herself,  poor  thing!  when 
she  was  but  his  concubine.  In  1809  such 
tricks  were  easily  played  by  villains  upon 
young  girls  so  simple. 

“ But  he  gave  her  attestation  and  certifi- 
cate under  iiis  own  hand ; aud  her  poor  fa- 
ther signed  it,  and  saw  it  secured  in  a costly 
case,  and  then  went  home  os  proud  as  need 
be  for  the  father  of  a peer,  but  sworn  to  keep 
it  three  years  secret,  till  the  king  should 
give  consent.  Such  foul  lies  it  was  the  pride 
of  a lord  to  tell  to  a farmer. 

“You  do  not  exclaim — of  course  yon  do 
uot.  The  instincts  of  your  race  aro  in  yon, 
because  you  are  legitimate.  Those  of  the 
robbed  side  are  in  me,  because  I am  of  the 
robbed.  I am  your  father’s  elder  brother. 
Which  is  the  worse,  you  proud  young  wom- 
am,  the  dastard  or  the  bastard  T” 

“ You  have  wrongs,  most  bitter  wrongs,’* 
I answered,  meeting  tierce  eyes  mildly ; “ but 
you  should  remember  that  I am  guiltless  of 
those  wrongs,  and  so  was  my  father.  And 
I think  that  if  you  talk  of  birth  so,  you 


must  know  that  gentlemen  speak  quietly  to 
ladies.” 

“ What  concern  is  that  of  mine  T A gen- 
tleman is  some  one’s  son.  I am  the  son  of 
nobody.  But  to  you  I will  speak  quietly, 
for  the  sake  of  your  poor  father.  And  you 
must  listen  quietly.  I am  not  famous  for 
sweet  temper.  Well,  this  great  lord  took 
his  toy  to  Paris,  where  he  had  her  at  his 
mercy.  She  could  not  speak  a word  of 
French;  she  did  not  know  a single  soul. 
In  vain  she  prayed  him  to  take  her  to  his 
English  home ; or,  if  not  that,  to  restore  her 
to  her  father.  Not  to  be  too  long  abont  it 
— any  more  than  he  was — a few  months 
were  enough  for  him.  He  found  fault  with 
her  manners,  with  her  speech,  her  dress,  her 
every  thing — all  which  he  had  right,  per- 
haps, to  do,  but  should  have  used  it  earlier. 
And  she,  although  not  born  to  the  noble 
privilege  of  weariness,  had  been  an  old 
man’s  darling,  aud  could  not  put  up  with 
harshness.  From  words  they  came  to  worse, 
until  he  struck  her,  told  her  of  her  shame, 
or  rather  his  own  infamy,  and  loft  her  among 
strangers,  helpless,  peuniless,  and  broken- 
hearted, to  endure  the  consequence. 

“There  and  thus  I saw  the  light  be- 
neath most  noble  auspices.  But  I need  not 
go  on  with  all  that.  As  long  as  human 
rules  remain,  this  happy  tale  will  always  be 
repeated  with  immense  applause.  My  moth- 
er’s love  was  tumed  to  bitter  hatred  of  his 
lordship,  and,  when  her  father  died  from 
grief,  to  eager  thirst  for  vengeance.  And 
for  this  purpose  I was  born. 

“You  see  that — for  a bastard — I have 
been  fairly  educated;  but  not  a farthing 
did  his  lordship  ever  pay  for  that,  or  even 
to  support  his  casual.  My  grandfather 
Hoyle  left  his  little  all  to  his  daughter  Win- 
ifred ; and  upon  that,  and  my  mother’s  toil 
and  mine,  we  have  kept  alive.  Losing  sight 
of  my  mother  gladly — for  she  was  full  of 
pride,  and  hoped  no  more  to  trouble  him, 
after  getting  her  father’s  property — he  mar- 
ried again,  or  rather  he  married  for  the  first 
time  without  peijury,  which  enables  the 
man  to  escape  from  it.  She  was  of  his  own 
rank — os  you  know — the  daughter  of  an 
earl,  and  not'  of  a farmer.  It  would  not 
have  been  safe  to  mock  her,  would  it  f And 
there  was  no  temptation. 

“The  history  of  my  mother  and  myself 
does  not  concern  you.  Such  people  are  of 
no  account  until  they  grow  dangerous  to 
the  great.  We  lived  in  cheap  places  aud 
wandered  about,  caring  for  no  one,  and 
cared  for  by  the  same.  Mrs.  Hoyle  and 
Thomas  Hoyle  we  called  ourselves  when 
we  wanted  names;  aud  I did  not  even  know 
the  story  of  our  wrongs  till  the  heat  and 
fury  of  youth  were  past.  Both  for  her  own 
sake  and  mine  my  mother  concealed  it  from 
me.  Pride  aud  habit,  perhaps,  had  dulled 
her  just  desire  for  vengeance;  and,  kuow- 
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ing  what  I was,  she  feared — the  thing  which 
has  befallen  me.  Bat  when  I was  close 
upon  thirty  years  old,  and  my  mother  eight- 
aud-forty — for  she  was  betrayed  in  her  teens 
— a sudden  illness  seized  her.  Believing 
her  death  to  be  near,  she  told  me,  as  calm- 
ly as  possible,  every  thing,  with  all  those 
large,  quiet  views  of  the  past,  which  at  such 
a time  seem  the  regular  thing,  but  make  the 
wrong  tenfold  blacker.  She  did  not  die ; if 
she  had,  it  might  have  been  better  both  for 
her  and  me,  and  many  other  people.  Are 
you  tired  of  my  tale  f Or  do  you  want  to 
hear  the  rest  ?” 

“ You  can  not  be  asking  me  in  earnest,” 
I replied,  while  I watched  his  wild  eyes 
carefully.  “ Tell  me  the  rest,  if  you  are  not 
afraid.” 

“ Afraid,  indeed ! Then,  for  want  of  that 
proper  tendance  and  comfort  which  a few 
pounds  would  have  brought  her,  although 
she  survived,  she  survived  as  a wreck,  the 
mere  relic  and  ruin  of  her  poor  unhappy 
self.  I sank  my  pride  for  her  sake,  and 
even  deigned  to  write  to  him,  in  rank  and 
wealth  so  far  above  me,  in  every  thing  else 
such  a clot  below  my  heel.  He  did  the  most 
arrogant  thing  a snob  can  do— he  never  an- 
swered my  letter. 

“ I scraped  together  a little  money,  and 
made  my  way  to  England,  and  came  to  that 
house  — which  you  now  call  yours  — and 
bearded  that  noble  nobleman — that  father 
to  be  so  proud  of!  He  was  getting  on  now 
in  years,  and  growing,  perhaps,  a little  nerv- 
ous, and  my  first  appearance  scared  him. 
He  got  no  obeisance  from  me,  you  may  be 
certain,  but  still  I did  not  revile  him.  I told 
him  of  my  mother’s  state  of  mind,  and  the 
great  care  she  required,  and  demanded  that, 
in  common  justice,  he,  having  brought  her 
to  this,  should  help  her.  But  nothing  would 
ho  promise,  not  a sixpence  even,  in  the  way 
of  regular  allowance.  Any  thing  of  that 
sort  could  only  be  arranged  by  means  of  his 
solicitors.  He  had  so  expensi  vc  a son,  with  a 
very  large  and  growing  family,  that  he  could 
not  bo  pledged  to  any  yearly  sum.  But  if  I 
would  take  a draft  for  £100,  and  sign  an 
acquittance  in  full  of  all  claims,  I might 
have  it,  upon  proving  my  identity. 

44  What  identity  had  I to  prove  1 He  had 
taken  good  cure  of  that.  I turned  my  back 
on  him  and  left  the  house,  without  even 
asking  for  his  curse,  though  as  precious  as  a 
good  man’s  blessing. 

“ It  was  a wild  and  windy  night,  but  with 
a bright  moon  rising,  and  going  across  this 
park — or  whatever  it  is  called — I met  my 
brother.  At  a crest  of  the  road  we  met  face 
to  face,  with  the  moon  across  our  foreheads. 
We  had  never  met  till  now,  nor  even  heard 
of  one  another ; at  least  he  had  never  heard 
of  me.  He  started  back  as  if  at  his  own 
ghost;  but  I had  nothing  to  be  startled  at, 
in  this  world  or  the  other. 


“I made  his  acquaintance,  with  deference, 
of  course,  and  we  got  on  very  well  together. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  good  luck  for  him  to 
have  illegitimate  kindred;  for  I saved  his 
life  when  he  was  tangled  in  the  weeds  of 
this  river  while  bathing.  You  owe  me  no 
thanks.  I thought  twice  about  it,  and  if 
the  name  would  have  ended  with  him,  I 
would  never  have  used  my  basket  - knife. 
By  trade  I am  a basket-maker,  like  many 
another  4 love-child.’ 

44  However,  he  was  grateful,  if  ever  any 
body  was,  for  I ran  some  risk  in  doing  it ; 
and  he  always  did  his  very  best  for  me,  and 
encouraged  me  to  visit  him.  Not  at  his 
home — of  course  that  would  never  do — but 
when  he  was  with  his  regiment.  Short  of 
money  as  he  always  was,  through  his  fa- 
ther’s nature  and  his  own,  which  in  some 
points  were  the  very  opposite,  he  was  even 
desirous  to  give  me  some  of  that ; but  I nev- 
er took  a farthing  from  him.  If  I had  it 
at  all,  I would  have  it  from  the  proper  one. 
And  from  him  I resolved  to  have  it. 

44  How  terrified  you  look ! I am  coming 
to  it  now.  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  bear 
it  f It  is  nothing  very  harrowing ; but  still, 
young  ladies — ” 

44  I feel  a little  faint,”  I could  not  help  say- 
ing ; 44  but  that  is  nothing.  I must  hear  the 
whole  of  it.  Please  to  go  on  without  mind- 
ing me.” 

44  For  my  own  sake  I will  not,  as  well  ns 
for  yours.  I can  not  have  you  fainting,  and 
bringing  people  here.  Go  to  the  house  and 
take  food,  and  recover  your  strength,  and 
then  come  here  again.  I promise  to  be  here, 
and  your  father’s  daughter  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  kindness.” 

Though  his  eyes  were  fierce  (instead  of 
being  sad)  and  full  of  strange  tempestuous 
light,  they  bore  some  likeness  to  my  father’s, 
and  asserted  power  over  me.  Reluctant  as 
I was,  I obeyed  this  man,  and  left  him  there, 
and  went  slowly  to  the  house,  walking  as  if 
in  a troubled  dream. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

FOR  LIFE,  DEATH. 

Upon  my  return,  I saw  nothing  for  a time 
but  fans  and  feathers  of  browning  fern,  dark 
shags  of  ling,  and  podded  spurs  of  broom 
and  furze,  and  wisps  of  grass.  With  great 
relief  (of  which  I felt  ashamed  while  even 
breathing  it),  I thought  that  the  man  was 
afraid  to  tell  the  rest  of  his  story,  and  had 
fled ; but  ere  my  cowardice  had  much  time 
for  self-congratulation  a tall  figure  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  fear  compelled  me 
into  courage.  For  throughout  this  loug 
interview  more  and  more  I felt  an  extreme- 
ly unpleasant  conviction.  That  stranger 
might  not  be  a downright  madman,  nor  even 
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what  is  called  a lunatic ; but  still  it  was 
clear  that  upon  certain  points — the  laws  of 
this  country,  for  instance,  and  the  value  of 
rank  and  station — his  opinions  were  so  out- 
rageous that  his  reason  must  be  affected. 
And,  even  without  such  proofs  as  these,  his 
eyes  and  his  manner  were  quite  enough.  | 
Therefore  I had  need  of  no  small  caution, 
not  only  concerning  my  words  and  gestures, 
but  as  to  my  looks  and  even  thoughts,  for 
he  seemed  to  divine  these  last  as  quickly  as 
they  flashed  across  me.  I never  had  learn- 
ed to  conceal  my  thoughts,  and  this  first 
lesson  was  an  awkward  one. 

“ I hope  you  are  better,"  he  said,  as  kind- 
ly as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  speak.  44  Now 
have  no  fear  of  me,  once  more  I tell  you.  I 
will  not  sham  any  admiration,  affection,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind ; but  as  for  harming 
you — why,  your  father  was  almost  the  only 
kind  heart  I ever  met !” 

44  Then  why  did  you  send  a most  vile  man 
to  fetch  me,  when  my  father  was  dead  in  the 
desert  f” 

“I  never  did  any  thing  of  the  sort.  It 
was  done  in  my  name,  but  not  by  me ; I 
never  even  heard  of  it  until  long  after,  and 
I have  a score  to  settle  with  the  man  who 
did  it." 

44  But  Mr.  Goad  told  me  himself  that  you 
came  and  said  you  were  the  true  Lord  Castle- 
wood,  and  ordered  him  at  once  to  America. 
I never  saw  truth  more  plainly  stamped  on 
a new  situation — the  face  of  a rogue — than 
I saw  it  then  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Goad." 

44  You  are  quite  right ; he  spoke  the  truth 
— to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge.  I never 
saw  Goad,  and  he  never  saw  me.  I never 
even  dreamed  of  pretending  to  the  title.  I 
was  personated  by  a mean,  low  friend  of  Sir 
Montague  Hockin;  base-born  as  I am,  I 
would  never  stoop  to  such  a triok.  You  will 
find  out  the  meaning  of  that  by-and-by.  I 
have  taken  the  law  into  my  own  hands — it 
is  the  only  way  to  work  such  laws — I have 
committed  what  is  called  a crime.  But,  com- 
pared with  Sir  Montague  Hockin,  I am 
whiter  than  yonder  shearling  on  his  way  to 
the  river  for  his  evening  drink.” 

I gazed  at  his  face,  and  could  well  believe 
it.  The  setting  sun  shone  upon  his  chin  and 
forehead — good,  resolute,  well-marked  feat- 
ures; his  nose  and  mouth  were  keen  and 
clear,  his  cheeks  curt  and  pale  (though  they 
would  have  been  better  for  being  a trifle 
cleaner).  There  was  nothing  suggestive  of 
falsehood  or  fraud,  and  but  for  the  wildness 
of  the  eyes  and  flashes  of  cold  ferocity,  it 
might  have  been  called  a handsome  face. 

“Very  well," he  began  again, with  one  of 
those  jerks  which  had  frightened  me,  “your 
father  was  kind  to  me,  very  kind  indeed ; 
but  he  knew  the  old  lord  too  well  to  attempt 
to  interpose  on  my  behalf.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  gave  no  warning  of  my  manifest 
resolve ; perhaps  he  thought  it  a woman’s 


threat,  and  me  no  better  than  a woman! 
And  partly  for  his  sake,  no  doubt,  though 
mainly  for  my  mother’s,  I made  the  short 
work  which  I made;  for  he  was  horribly 
straitened — and  in  his  free,  light  way  lie  told 
me  so — by  his  hard  curmudgeon  of  a father. 

“ To  that  man,  hopeless  as  he  was,  I gave 
fair  grace,  however,  and  plenty  of  openings 
for  repentance.  None  of  them  would  he  em- 
brace, and  he  thought  scorn  of  my  lenity. 
And  I might  have  gone  on  with  such  weak- 
ness longer,  if  I had  not  heard  that  his 
coach-and-four  was  ordered  for  the  Moon- 
stock  Inn. 

“That  he  should  dare  thus  to  pollute  the 
spot  where  he  had  so  forsworn  himself!  I 
resolved  that  there  he  should  pay  justice,  ei- 
ther with  his  life  or  death.  And  I went  to 
your  father’s  place  to  tell  him  to  prepare  for 
disturbances;  but  he  was  gone  to  see  his 
wife,  and  I Bimply  borrowed  a pistol. 

44  Now  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  nor 
shrink  away  from  me  like  that.  I was  bound 
upon  stricter  just  ice  than  any  judge  that  sets 
forth  on  circuit ; aud  I meant  to  give,  and 
did  give,'  what  no  judge  affords  to  the  guilty 
— the  chance  of  leading  a better  life.  I had 
brought  my  mother  to  England,  and  she  was 
in  a poor  place  in  London ; her  mind  was 
failing  more  and  more,  and  reverting  to  her 
love-time,  the  one  short  happiness  of  her 
life.  4 If  I could  but  see  him,  if  I could  but 
see  him,  and  show  him  his  tall  and  clever 
son,  he  would  forgive  me  all  my  sin  in 
thinking  ever  to  be  his  wife.  Oh,  Thomas ! 
I was  too  young  to  know  it.  If  I could  but 
Bee  him  once,  just  once !’ 

“How  all  this  drove  me  no  tongue  can 
tell.  But  I never  let  her  know  it;  I only 
said, 4 Mother,  he  shall  come  and  see  you  if 
he  ever  sees  any  body  morel’  And  she 
trusted  me  and  was  satisfied.  She  only 
said, 4 Take  my  picture,  Thomas,  to  remind 
him  of  the  happy  time,  and  his  pledge  to 
me  inside  of  it.’  And  she  gave  me  what  she 
had  kept  for  years  in  a bag  of  chamois  leath- 
er, the  case  of  which  I spoke  before,  which 
even  in  our  hardest  times  she  would  never 
send  to  the  pawn-shop. 

44  The  rest  is  simple  enough.  I swore  by 
the  God,  or  the  Devil,  who  made  me,  that 
this  black-hearted  man  should  yield  either 
his  arrogance  or  his  life.  I followed  him 
to  the  Moon  valley,  and  fate  ordained  that 
I should  meet  him  where  he  forswore  him- 
self to  my  mother;  on  that  very  plank 
where  he  had  breathed  his  deadly  lies  he 
breathed  his  last.  Would  yon  like  to  hear 
all  about  it  ?” 

For  answer  I only  bowed  my  head.  His 
calm,  methodical  way  of  telling  his  tale, 
like  a common  adventure  with  a dog,  was 
more  shocking  than  any  fury. 

44  Then  it  was  this.  I watched  him  from 
the  Moonstock  Inn  to  a house  in  the  village, 
where  he  dined  with  company ; and  I did 
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not  even  know  that  it  was  the  house  of  his 
son,  your  father — so  great  a gulf  is  fixed  be- 
tween the  legitimate  and  the  bastard ! He 
had  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  in  going, 
and  was  sure  to  cross  it  in  coming  back. 
How  he  could  tread  those  planks  without 
contrition  and  horror — but  never  mind.  I 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  a quiet  parley 
there,  and  I waited  in  the  valley. 

44  The  night  was  soft,  and  dark  in  patches 
where  the  land  or  wood  closed  in ; and  the 
stream  was  brown  and  threw  no  light, 
though  the  moon  was  on  the  uplauds.  Time 
and  place  alike  were  fit  for  our  little  ex- 
planation. The  path  wound  down  the 
meadow  toward  me,  and  I knew  that  he 
must  come.  My  firm  intention  was  to  spare 
him,  if  he  gave  mo  a chance  of  it ; but  he 
never  had  the  mauners  to  do  that. 

44  Here  I waited,  with  the  cold  leaves  flut- 
tering around  me,  until  I heard  a firm,  slow 
step  coming  down  the  narrow  path.  Then 
a figure  appeared  in  a stripe  of  moonlight, 
and  stopped,  and  rested  on  a staff.  Perhaps 
his  lordship's  mind  went  back  some  five- 
and-thirty  years,  to  times  when  he  told 
pretty  stories  here;  and  perhaps  he  laughed 
to  himself  to  think  how  well  he  had  got  out 
of  it.  Whatever  his  meditations  were,  I let 
him  have  them  out,  and  waited. 

44  If  he  had  even  sighed,  I might  have  felt 
more  kindness  toward  him ; but  he  only 
gave  something  between  a cough  and  a 
grunt,  and  I clearly  heard  him  say, 4 Gout 
to-morrow  morning!  what  the  devil  did  I 
drink  port-wine  for  f’  He  struck  the  ground 
with  his  stick  aud  came  onward,  thinking 
far  more  of  his  feet  thau  heart. 

44  Then,  as  he  planted  one  foot  gingerly 
on  the  timber  and  stayed  himself,  I leaped 
along  the  bridge  and  met  him,  and  without 
a word  looked  at  him.  The  moon  was  top- 
ping the  crest  of  the  hills  and  threw  my 
shadow  upon  him,  the  last  that  ever  fell 
upon  his  body  to  its  knowledge. 

44 4 Fellow,  out  of  the  way  V he  cried,  with 
a most  commanding  voice  and  air,  though 
only  too  well  he  knew  me ; and  my  wrath 
against  him  began  to  rise. 

44  4 You  pass  not  here,  and  you  never  make 
another  live  step  on  this  earth/  I said,  as 
calmly  as  now  I speak,  4 unless  you  obey  my 
orders.' 

44  He  saw  his  peril,  but  he  had  courage — 
perhaps  his  only  virtue.  ‘Fool!  whoever 
you  are,'  he  shouted,  that  his  voice  might 
fetch  him  help ; 4 none  of  these  moon-struck 
ways  with  me!  If  you  want  to  rob  me, 
try  it!' 

44  4 You  know  too  well  who  I am,'  I an- 
swered, os  he  made  to  push  me  back.  ‘Lord 
Castle  wood,  here  you  have  the  choice — to 
lick  the  dust,  or  be  dust ! Here  you  for- 
swore yourself;  here  you  pay  for  peijury. 
Ou  this  plank  yon  knelt  to  poor  Winifred 
Hoyle,  whom  you  ruined  and  cast  by ; and 


now  on  this  plank  you  shall  kneel  to  her 
son  and  swear  to  obey  him — or  else  you 
die!' 

44  In  spite  of  all  his  pride,  he  trembled  a s 
if  I had  been  Death  himself,  instead  of  his 
own  dear  eldest  son. 

44 4 What  do  you  want  ?'  As  he  asked,  he 
laid  one  hand  on  the  rickety  rail  and  shook 
it,  and  the  dark  old  tree  behind  him  shook. 

4 How  much  will  satisfy  you  ?' 

44 4 Miser,  none  of  your  money  for  us ! it  is 
too  late  for  your  half  crowns ! We  must 
have  a little  of  what  you  have  grudged — 
having  none  to  spare — your  honor.  My  de- 
mands are  simple,  and  only  two.  My  moth- 
er is  fool  enough  to  yearn  for  one  more  sight 
of  your  false  face ; you  will  come  with  me 
and  see  her.’ 

44 4 And  if  I yield  to  that,  what  next  V 

44  4 The  next  thing  is  a trifle  to  a nobleman 
like  you.  Here  I have,  in  this  blue  trinket 
(false  gems  and  false  gold,  of  course),  your 
solemn  signature  to  a lie.  At  the  foot  of 
that  you  will  have  the  truth  to  write,  “I  am 
a peijured  liar !''  and  proudly  sign  it  44  Cas- 
tlewood,”  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
This  can  not  hurt  your  feelings  much,  and 
it  need  not  be  expensive.' 

44  Fury  flashed  in  his  bright  old  eyes,  but 
he  strove  to  check  its  outbreak.  The  glean- 
ing of  life,  after  threescore  years,  was  bet- 
ter, in  such  lordly  fields,  than  the  whole  of 
the  harvest  we  get.  He  knew  that  I had 
him  all  to  myself,  to  indulge  my  filial  affec- 
tion. 

44  4 You  have  been  misled ; you  have  nev- 
er heard  the  truth ; you  have  only  heard 
your  mother’s  story.  Allow  me  to  go  back 
and  to  sit  in  a dry  place ; I am  tired,  and  no 
longer  young ; yon  are  bound  to  hear  my 
tale  as  well.  I passed  a dry  stump  just 
now ; I will  go  back : there  is  no  fear  of  in- 
terruption.’ My  lord  was  talking  against 
time. 

44  4 From  this  bridge  you  do  not  budge  un- 
til you  have  gone  on  your  knees  and  sworn 
what  I shall  dictate  to  yon;  this  time  it 
shall  be  no  peijury.  Here  I hold  your  cursed 
pledge — •’ 

44  He  struck  at  me,  or  at  the  locket — no 
matter  which — but  it  flew  away.  My  right 
arm  was  crippled  by  his  heavy  stick ; but 
I am  left-handed,  as  a bastard  should  be. 
From  my  left  hand  he  took  his  death,  and  I 
threw  the  pistol  after  him : such  love  had 
he  earned  from  his  love-child !" 

Thomas  Costlewood,  or  Hoyle,  or  what- 
ever else  his  name  was,  here  broke  off  from 
his  miserable  words,  and,  forgetting  all  about 
my  presence,  set  his  gloomy  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Lightly  he  might  try  to  speak,  but 
there  was  no  lightness  in  his  mind,  and  no 
spark  of  light  in  his  poor  dead  soul.  Being 
so  young,  and  unacquainted  with  the  turns 
of  life- worn  mind,  I was  afraid  to  say  a word 
except  to  myself  and  to  myself  I only  said, 
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“ The  man  is  mad,  poor  fellow ; and  no  won- 
der!” 

The  sun  was  setting,  not  upon  the  vast 
Pacific  from  desert  heights,  but  over  the 
quiet  hills  and  through  the  soft  valleys  of 
tame  England ; and,  different  as  the  whole 
scene  was,  a certain  other  sad  and  fearful 
sunset  lay  before  me : the  fall  of  night  upon 
my  dyiug  father  and  his  helpless  child,  the 
hour  of  anguish  and  despair ! Here  at  last 
was  the  cause  of  all  laid  horribly  before  me; 
and  the  pity  deeply  moving  me  passed  into 
cold  abhorrence.  But  the  man  was  lost  in 
his  own  visions. 

“ So  in  your  savage  wrath,”  I said,  “ you 
killed  your  own  father,  and  in  your  fright 
left  mine  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.” 

He  raised  his  dark  eyes  heavily,  and  his 
thoughts  were  far  astray  from  mine.  He 
did  not  know  what  I had  said,  though  he 
knew  that  I had  spoken.  The  labor  of  call- 
ing to  mind  and  telling  his  treatment  of  his 
father  had  worked  upon  him  so  much  that 
he  could  not  freely  shift  attention. 

“ I came  for  something,  something  that  can 


be  only  had  from  you,”  he  said,  u and  only 
since  your  cousin’s  death,  and  something 
most  important.  But  will  you  believe  me  f it 
is  wholly  gone,  gone  from  mind  and  memory !” 

“ I am  not  surprised  at  that,”  I answered, 
looking  at  his  large  wan  face,  and  while  I 
did  so,  losing  half  my  horror  in  strange  sad- 
ness. “ Whatever  it  is,  I will  do  it  for  you  ; 
only  let  me  know  by  post.” 

u I see  what  you  mean — not  to  come  any 
more.  You  are  right  about  that,  for  certain. 
But  your  father  was  good  to  me,  and  I loved 
him,  though  I had  no  right  to  love  any  one. 
My  letter  will  show  that  I wronged  him  nev- 
er. The  weight  of  the  world  is  off  my  mind 
since  I have  told  you  every  thing ; you  can 
send  me  to  the  gallows,  if  you  think  fit,  but 
leave  it  till  my  mother  dies.  Good-by,  poor 
child.  I have  spoiled  your  life,  but  only  by 
chance  consequence,  not  in  murder-birth — 
as  I was  born.” 

Before  I could  answer  or  call  l)im  back,  if 
I even  wished  to  do  so,  he  was  far  away,  with 
his  long,  quiet  stride ; and,  like  his  life,  his 
shadow  fell,  chilling,  sombre,  oast  away. 
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IN  the  course  of  a brief  series  of  articles 
on  “ Army  Organization,”  published  some 
three  years  since,  we  had  occasion  to  remark, 
in  regard  to  the  United  States  army:  “ But 
we  have  no  fixed  organization,  as  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  caprice  of  each  Congress, 
and  nothing  with  regard  to  our  army  can 
be  regarded  as  fixed  and  stable.” 

Any  one  examining  our  national  military 
legislation  through  a long  series  of  years 
must,  we  think,  be  impressed  by  the  spas- 
modic and  patchwork  character  of  far  too 
much  of  that  concerning  the  regular  army, 
and  by  the  total  absence  of  any  steps  to 
insure  the  instruction  and  efficiency  of  the 
militia,  except  tho  provision  for  the  annual 
expenditure  of  $200,000  for  furnishing  them 
with  arras  and  equipments. 

The  theory  of  some  of  our  legislators  has 
been  that  the  regular  army  should  bo  re- 
garded as  a mere  police  force  against  the 
Indians,  while  the  militia  and  volunteers 
are  to  be  relied  upon  entirely  in  the  event 
of  a serious  war.  Others,  more  just  in  their 
views,  have  held  that  the  regular  army  is  to 
be  considered  as  a compact  and  trustworthy 
nucleus  around  which  the  militia  and  vol- 
unteers are  to  rally  when  war  occurs. 

The  conclusions  of  the  former  class  rest 
chiefly  upon  the  following  assumptions: 
First,  that  even  a small  standing  army  is 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country ; 
second,  that  the  virtual  abolition  of  the 
army  would  result  in  present  and  ultimate 
economy;  third,  that  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers would,  from  the  very  beginning  of  a 
war,  be  able  to  meet  successfully  auy  enemy, 


in  whatever  force,  who  might  attack  us,  as 
well  as  to  undertake  any  offensive  opera- 
tions that  might  be  necessary. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible,  such  vital  proposi- 
tions should  be  supported  or  overthrown  by 
the  teachings  of  past  experience ; and  it  is 
in  that  light  that  we  now  propose  to  con- 
sider them. 

It  is  true  that  the  student  of  history  can 
produce  instances  in  which  standing  armies 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people ; but  it  is  equally  trne  that  quite  as 
many  examples  can  be* cited  in  which  they 
have  saved  liberty  and  national  life  as  well. 

Where  the  mass  of  a people  are  fit  for  and 
prize  liberty,  where  they  are  brave  and  un- 
corrupted, the  coses  are  rare  iudeed  where 
the  army  is  a source  of  danger.  When  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  their  liberties  will  dis- 
appear without  the  intervention  of  aimed 
force.  At  the  close  of  our  Revolution  tho 
army  was  suffering  and  unpaid.  Its  members 
hod  l>efore  them  the  prospect  of  starvation 
and  ruin ; yet,  holding  as  they  did  the  power 
completely  in  their  hands,  they  quietly  dis- 
banded, and  with  even  greater  heroism  than 
that  they  had  displayed  in  so  many  battles 
aud  amidst  so  many  bitter  trials,  bravely 
undertook  the  work  of  finding  new  pursuits, 
and  restoring  their  ruined  fortunes.  When 
the  wars  of  1812  and  of  Mexico  came  to  an 
end,  the  armies  were  red  need  without  a par- 
ticle of  difficulty.  But  the  strongest  case  is 
that  which  occurred  upon  the  termination 
of  our  great  civil  war. 

At  that  time  the  armies  on  both  sides  had 
attained,  so  far  as  the  special  question  nn- 
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der  consideration  is  concerned,  the  condition 
of  standing  armies.  Their  numbers  were 
vast ; they  had  by  their  long  service  ac- 
quired the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  mili- 
tary caste ; their  careers  in  civil  life  were,  as 
a rule,  utterly  destroyed ; yet, to  the  surprise 
of  all  tho  world,  these  brave  men — Union- 
ists and  Confederates — quietly  abandoned 
a career  which  had  become  a second  natnre 
to  them,  and,  dispersing  to  their  homes, 
soon  became  lost  among  the  mass  of  citi- 
zons.  We  now  find  it  necessary  to  allude, 
and  that  in  no  partisan  spirit,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  regular  troops  in  the  Southern 
States  since  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the 
outset,  it  is  certain  that  if  there  had  been 
no  regular  troops  available,  militia  or  vol- 
unteers from  the  North  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  South  to  do  the  work  which  was 
intrusted  to  the  regular  army. 

The  manner  in  which  this  most  unpleas- 
ant work  has  been  performed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  regulars  employed  is  known 
to  all,  and  affords  the  best  possible  proof  of 
the  high  character  of  the  officers  and  men. 

We  desire  to  ask  two  simple  questions: 
Granting  that  the  work  was  to  be  done,  was 
it  not  most  fortunate  for  all  concerned  that 
the  regulars  were  at  hand  to  do  it  f Could 
offensive  orders  have  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  less  violence  and  less  unpleasantly 
than  they  were  by  the  regular  array  in  the 
Southern  States  T The  regulars  should  be 
held  responsible  not  for  the  orders  they  re- 
ceived, but  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
carried  those  orders  into  effect.  If  individ- 
ual members  of  the  army  exceoded  their 
authority,  let  those  individuals  be  held  re- 
sponsible, but  do  not  visit  their  actions 
upon  the  mass  of  their  comrades. 

Tho  proposition  that  standing  armies  are 
dangerous  to  liberty  can  not  be  accepted  as 
a general  formula  of  invariable  truth.  Each 
case  must  be  taken  up  by  itself,  and  the 
touch-stone  of  experience  applied  to  it  by 
comparing  it  with  similar  cases,  if  any  such 
there  be.  In  our  own  case  the  problem  is 
easy  of  solution.  The  only  instance  in  our 
history  which  affords  even  tho  color  of  a 
pretext  for  the  assertion  that  our  army  can 
be  used  in  a manner  dangerous  to  our  lib- 
erties, is  its  employment  in  the  Southern 
States  since  the  war.  Prior  to  the  deplor- 
able events  of  the  wiuter  of  1876  and  1877, 
the  army  simply  obeyed  orders  issued  iu 
compliance  with  the  policy  determined  by  a 
large  majority  of  all  the  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government;  for  this  the  people  are 
responsible,  not  the  army.  We  have  Already 
indicated  the  manner  in  which  the  regulars 
carried  out  this  policy,  and  tho  fact  that  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  some  other  force  would 
have  accomplished  the  same  purpose  in  a 
much  more  objectionable  manner. 

Scattered  as  our  army  must  be  in  time  of 
peace,  it  could  not,  even  if  it  possessed  the 


disposition,  and  many  times  its  present 
strength,  endanger  the  liberties  of  a nation 
counting  more  than  9,000,000  of  male  citi- 
zens, so  long  as  we  prize  those  liberties  and 
consider  them  worth  defending. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  within  the  limit  of 
possibilities  that  our  peace  establishment 
will  ever  possess  the  strength,  and  all  the  in- 
cidents of  the  past  prove  that  it  will  never 
have  the  disposition,  to  jeopardize  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country.  Our  nation 
would  be  safe,  indeed,  for  all  time,  did  the 
mass  of  its  citizens  place  upon  its  institu- 
tions the  same  intelligent  appreciation  as 
that  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  army, 
and  were  honor,  integrity,  and  respect  for 
the  laws  as  much  the  rule  among  the  people 
as  they  are  in  the  regular  army. 

In  considering  the  proper  strength  of  the 
peace  establishment  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  a just  regard  for  economy  aud  the 
needs  of  the  service,  we  dismiss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  danger  of  the  army  to  our  insti- 
tutions as  not  being  a factor  in  the  problem. 
The  regular  army  has  given  too  many  proofs 
of  heroism,  of  integrity,  of  devotion  to  the 
country,  to  be  regarded  as  a source  of  dan- 
ger ; on  the  contrary,  he  who  understands 
its  history  must  regard  it  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  as  oue  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  nation ; as  a school  wherein  are  taught 
and  practiced  the  virtues  of  valor,  self-de- 
nial, obedience,  and  patriotism ; and  as  an 
institution  which  has  never  called  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  face  of  an  American.  Per- 
haps it  would  bo  well  for  us  as  a people  if 
the  school  were  larger  than  it  ever  will  be. 

We  will  close  this  branch  of  the  subject 
by  an  extract  from  an  official  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Calhoun  when  Secretary  of 
War: 

“To  consider  the  present  army  as  dangerous  to  onr 
liberty  partakes,  It  la  conceived,  more  of  timidity  than 
wisdom.  Not  to  Insist  on  the  character  of  the  officers, 
who  as  a body  are  high-minded  and  honorable  men, 
attached  to  principles  of  freedom  by  education  and 
reflection,  what  well-founded  npprchcuslon  can  there 
be  from  an  establishment  distributed  on  so  extended 
a frontier,  with  many  thousand  miles  intervening  bo- 
tween  the  extreme  points  occupied  ? But  the  danger, 
it  may  be  said,  is  not  so  much  from  its  numbers  as 
a spirit  hostile  to  liberty,  by  which  it  is  supposed  all 
regular  armies  are  actuated.  This  observation  is  prob- 
ably true  when  applied  to  standing  armies  collected 
into  large  and  powerful  masses;  but  dispersed  as  oura 
Is  over  so  vast  a surface,  the  danger  I conceive  is  of 
an  opposite  character— that  both  officers  and  soldiers 
will  lose  their  military  habits  and  feelings  by  eliding 
gradually  into  those  purely  civil.” 

We  now  come  to  the  economical  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a very  small  peace  estab- 
lishment. 

War  is  the  most  expensive  of  undertak- 
ings, and  the  most  expensive  wars  are  those 
entered  upon  without  due  preparation,  and 
with  raw  and  unorganized  troops.  From  its 
very  nature,  war  is  an  extravagant  and  cost- 
ly pursnit,  aud  the  only  possibility  of  keep- 
ing within  due  limits  of  economy  lies  in  the 
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system  of  preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peac^ 
That  is  to  say,  due  quantities  of  all  mate- 
rials that  are  costly  aud  comparatively  per- 
manent and  indestructible  must  be  stored, 
and,  above  all,  suitable  bodies  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  staff  and  line  must  be  edu- 
cated in  habits  of  economy,  order,  and  sys- 
tem, and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  their  work, 
so  that  when  war  occurs  they  may  not  only 
be  prepared  to  perform  their  designated  du- 
ties, but  to  instruct  others  as  well. 

When  the  exigency  arises  it  is  found  that 
time  waits  for  no  man,  and  if  this  prepara- 
tion has  been  neglected,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  collect  men  and  material  regardless 
of  quality  and  cost ; quantity  must  be  made 
to  do  imperfectly  the  work  that  quality 
would  have  perfectly  achieved  in  much 
smaller  amounts.  In  a week  the  savings 
of  years  are  dissipated,  and  too  often  with- 
out averting  disaster.  We  assume  that  no 
one  can  be  found  so  senseless  or  so  ignorant 
of  history  aud  human  nature  as  to  advocate 
that  this  nation  should  be  without  any 
armed  force  whatever,  and  that  we  should 
be  literally  without  any  of  the  material 
requisite  for  arming  and  equipping  troops 
in  case  of  need.  In  other  words,  we  can  not 
imagine  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions whether  the  army  should  be  entirely 
disbanded,  the  volunteers  and  militia  bro- 
ken up  and  disarmed,  the  fortifications  dis- 
mantled and  converted  to  civil  useB,  the 
contents  of  the  arsenals  sold,  and  their  ma- 
chinery disposed  of.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  sane  person  can  advo- 
cate the  policy  of  allowing  the  Indians  to 
work  their  will  upon  the  defenseless  front- 
iersmen, of  permitting  mobs  to  destroy  our 
cities,  or  of  our  nation  submitting  to  insult, 
and  purchasing  a peace  which  it  would  be 
incompetent  to  gain  by  arms. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a government  to  protect 
its  citizens  and  maintain  its  own  dignity. 
Until  the  millennium  arrives  these  duties 
can  not  be  fulfilled  without  an  armed  force 
of  some  kind.  In  our  cities  and  villages  an 
organized  police  force  is  found  to  be  indis- 
pensable. Something  similar  is  clearly  nec- 
essary in  the  Indian  country  and  on  the 
Mexican  frontier.  In  every  country  it  has 
been  fouud  by  experience  that  there  are  al- 
ways some  people  who  will  not  readily  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  unless  the  government  has 
at  its  disposition  an  armed  force  of  some 
kind  to  call  upon  in  case  of  need.  In  its 
relations  with  other  nations  no  country 
known  to  be  entirely  defenseless  can,  os 
human  nature  is  constituted,  expect  to  ob- 
tain its  just  rights  and  be  free  from  aggres- 
sion. Fortunate  as  we  ore  in  our  geograph- 
ical position,  we  nevertheless  have  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  have  no 
right  to  expect  complete  immunity  from  the 
chances  of  war. 

In  our  intercourse  with  Mexico  and  Spain 


difficult  points  frequently  occur.  The  surest 
method  of  preventing  war  in  such  cases,  the 
surest  means  of  preventing  any  recurrence 
of  intestine  difficulties,  the  only  way  of 
keeping  the  Indians  quiet,  is  to  be  constant- 
ly prepared  for  war. 

We  believe,  then,  that  all  will  agree  as  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  an  armed  force  of 
some  kind  constantly  on  foot,  and  that  we 
should  be  provided  with  the  material  nec- 
essary to  increase  that  force  promptly  in 
case  of  need. 

The  question  is  simply  of  what  nature 
that  force  shall  be,  how  constituted,  and 
how  large.  More  fortunate  than  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  we  are  not  surrounded  by 
other  nations  provided  with  immense  stand- 
ing armies  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a week’s 
notice,  so  that  we  have  no  need  for  an  army 
on  the  scale  of  those  which  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Europeans.  It 
may  be  laid  down  os  a principle  fully  estab- 
lished by  our  own  experience,  that  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  our  peace  establishment, 
such  as  the  care  of  the  forts,  watching  and 
coercing  the  Indians,  etc.,  the  cost  of  doing 
it  by  the  regular  army  is  many  times  less 
than  that  of  employing  militia  or  volun- 
teers, while  the  work  is  more  effectually 
performed. 

Another  principle  drawn  from  our  own 
experience  is  that  too  great  a reduction  of 
the  regular  array  often  results  in  an  increase 
of  the  transportation  expenses  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  a much  larger  number 
of  troops,  w hile  in  other  cases  this  deficiency 
in  numbers  has  prevented  the  government 
from  nipping  in  tlio  bud  difficulties  which 
resulted  in  long  and  costly  wars,  with  vast 
augmentations  of  the  armed  force. 

Of  the  first  class  of  cases  we  may  mention 
the  Modoc  war,  wThere  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing numerous  small  detachments  from  dis- 
tant posts  would  have  maintained  for  years 
a force  that  would  have  prevented  the  trou- 
ble and  saved  all  the  valuable  lives  lost. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  recent  Sioux 
war,  aud  that  now  in  progress  in  Idaho, 
where  the  like  thing  has  occurred.  This 
difficulty  arises  constantly,  and  forms  one 
nmin  element  in  the  large  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  the  army. 

Of  the  second  class  of  cases  may  ho  men- 
tioned the  ware  against  the  Creeks,  the 
Seminoles,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  which  would 
have  been  certainly  avoided,  or  at  least 
brought  to  an  immediate  conclusion,  had 
the  regular  army  been  somewhat  larger. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  the 
actual  strength  of  the  regular  army  was 
about  5300.  The  force  with  which  General 
Taylor  reached  the  Rio  Grande  was  3000, 
and  that  with  which  he  fought  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  only 
2100.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
strength  of  the  army  had  sufficed  to  enable 
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him  to  move  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  10,000 
men,  the  Mexicans  would  not  have  crossed 
the  river,  and  in  all  human  probability  the 
war  would  have  been  avoided.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  7000  additional  men  during 
the  whole  period  from  the  closo  of  the  war 
of  1812  to  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican 
war  would  not  have  amounted  to  two-thirds 
of  the  direct  expenses  of  the  latter  war,  not 
taking  into  account  the  large  cost  of  the 
Seminole  and  other  Indian  wars,  or  the 
heavy  losses  by  disesise  and  in  battle,  or  the 
indirect  losses  inseparable  from  all  wars. 

Bat  the  most  instructive  case  of  all  is  that 
of  the  civil  war.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
15,000  regulars  on  the  field  of  the  first  Ma- 
nassas would  have  insured  the  complete  rout 
of  the  raw  Confederates,  and  iu  all  probabil- 
ity put  an  end  to  the  war.  They  would  cer- 
tainly have  enabled  us  to  drive  the  Confed- 
erate government  out  of  Virginia,  and  have 
cleared  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  ns 
completely  as  the  work  was  accomplished  a 
little  earlier  in  West  Virgiuia.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  these  15,000  additional  troops 
from  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  secession  would 
not  have  amounted  to  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  war  debts  of  the  general  government, 
the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities. 
Should  we  compare  it  with  the  total  amount 
of  direct  and  indirect  expenditures  by  both 
parties  to  the  war,  the  losses  of  the  two  sec- 
tions in  lives,  in  property  destroyed,  busi- 
ness ruined,  and  capital  sunk,  we  should  be 
at  a loss  to  express  the  relation,  so  absurdly 
small  would  be  the  relative  cost  of  those 
additional  troops. 

To  present  the  subject  in  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect,  let  us  take  os  a basis  the  debt 
of  the  United  States  government  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  omitting  the  large  amounts  paid 
directly  from  the  current  revenues,  the  war 
debts,  and  expenditures  of  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities,  the  losses  caused  by 
the  war,  and  the  Confederate  expenditures 
and  losses;  let  us,  moreover,  neglect  the 
diminution  of  cost  per  capita,  which  holds  in 
a large  os  against  a small  force. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  interest  at  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
government  at  the  close  of  the  war  would, 
according  to  the  cost  of  the  present  estab- 
lishment, support  an  army  of  140,000  men 
in  perpetuity;  let  us  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  amouut  wo  have  already  paid  in 
pensions  would  have  supported  30,000  addi- 
tional men  from  the  Mexican  war  to  that  of 
secession. 

When  we  consider  this  last  fact — that  is, 
that  our  pension  expenditure  alone  would 
have  maintained  a larger  force  than  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  war — and  think  of 
the  very  large  amounts  we  have  omitted  in 
making  the  lost  comparison,  it  would  ap- 
pear impossible  to  deny  that  undue  econo- 


my in  the  present  often  leads  to  immense 
ultimate  expenditure.  Mr.  Calhoun  says: 
“ Economy  is  certainly  a very  high  political 
virtue,  intimately  connected  with  the  power 
and  public  virtue  of  the  community.  In 
military  operations,  which  under  the  best 
management  are  so  expensive,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ; but  by  no  propriety  of 
language  can  that  arrangement  be  called 
economical  which,  in  order  that  our  military 
establishment  in  peace  should  be  rather  less 
expensive,  would,  regardless  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  ought  to  be  maintained,  render 
it  unfit  to  meet  the  dangers  incident  to  a 
state  of  war.” 

Before  entering  upon  the  third  argument 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  regular  army  to  a 
very  small  body,  it  is  due  to  ourselves  to 
say  that  no  one  appreciates  the  American 
volunteers  more  highly  than  we  do ; no  man 
living  owes  more  of  respect,  confidence,  and 
love  to  that  noble  body  of  men  than  does 
the  writer  of  this  article.  He  commanded 
them  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  from  the 
time  when  they  came  into  his  hands  undis- 
ciplined, unorganized,  ignorant  of  all  that 
makes  up  the  profession  of  the  soldier — 
with  nothing  but  brave  hearts,  strong  arms, 
and  the  noblest  impulses  of  patriotism — un- 
til he  saw  them  moving,  with  all  the  precis- 
ion and  coolness  of  veterans,  upon  strong 
positions  held  by  the  most  stubborn  and  val- 
iant foes  they  could  encounter — their  own 
countrymen.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
of  what  material  they  were  composed,  to 
what  perfection  they  can  be  brought,  and 
what  they  can  achieve.  But  none  know 
better  than  they  and  ho  the  necessity  of  in- 
struction and  discipline ; none  know  better 
the  difference  between  the  troops  who  took 
part  in  the  first  Manassas,  and  those  who 
left  Washington  for  the  Peninsula,  and 
fought  their  way  through  Gaines’s  Mills, 
Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and 
the  Wilderness,  to  Richmond. 

It  was  not  because  the  troops  engaged 
were  volunteers  that  the  first  Manassas  was 
lost ; it  was  because  they  were  undisciplined. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  always  composed 
mainly  of  these  same  volunteers,  proved 
equal  to  the  terrible  trials  it  afterward  un- 
derwent, because  these  volunteers  had  ac- 
quired organization,  instruction,  mutual 
confidence,  and  the  qualities  of  veteran 
regulars.  Death  has  made  wide  chasms  in 
the  ranks  of  the  veterans  of  the  war,  and  is 
pursuing  its  work  with  undiminished  vigor, 
so  that  before  many  years  our  country  will, 
if  again  plunged  into  war,  have  nothing  but 
raw  material  to  rely  upon  outside  of  the 
regular  army ; and  should  that  war  be 
against  a power  possessing  trained  troops, 
there  would  be  no  time  to  organize  and  in- 
struct the  new  levies. 

In  regard  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
writings  of  Washington  explain  the  diffl- 
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oulties  he  met  with  from  the  employment 
of  the  militia,  and  the  importance  he  at- 
tached to  the  augmentation  of  the  Conti- 
nental line.  In  respect  to  the  war  of  1812, 
we  can  not  do  better  than  again  quote  from 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  says:  “Any  additional 
force  beyond  that  must  be  obtained  by  add- 
ing new  regiments  and  battalions,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  iuexperience  in  the 
officers  and  men,  without  the  means  of  im- 
mediate instruction.  This  was  the  fatal 
error  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
[that  of  1812],  which  cost  the  country  so 
much  treasure  and  blood.  The  peace  es- 
tablishment which  preceded  it  was  very  im- 
perfectly organized,  and  did  not  admit  of 
the  necessary  augmentation ; nor  did  the 
government  avail  itself  of  even  its  limited 
capacity  in  that  respect.  The  forces  raised 
were  organized  into  new  corps,  in  which, 
consequently,  every  branch  of  military  duty 
was  to  be  learned  by  the  officers  as  well  as 
the  men.  But,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  experience  and  discipline  of  the  old  es- 
tablishment were  of  immense  use,  and  have 
not  been  duly  appreciated.  The  officers  be- 
longing to  it  gradually  diffused  military 
knowledge  through  the  army,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  brilliant  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1814.” 

A perusal  of  any  military  history  of  the 
war  of  1812  will  convince  the  most  preju- 
diced that  in  the  early  campaigns  we  suf- 
fered immensely  from  the  lack  of  disciplined 
and  instructed  troops. 

In  the  Mexican  war  the  first  battles  were 
fought  entirely  by  the  regulars,  and  time 
was  thus  gaiued  for  the  instruction  of  the 
volunteers,  who  aided  them  on  subsequent 
fields,  and  fought  so  nobly  alone— except  the 
regular  cavalry  and  artillery — on  the  glori- 
ous field  of  Buena  Vista. 

The  occurrences  of  the  civil  war  are  so 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  that  it  is  useless  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  time  necessarily 
occupied  in  thebeginuiug  in  organizing  and 
instructing  the  masses  of  inexperienced  of- 
ficers and  men  who  rushed  so  promptly  to 
the  support  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that 
our  antagonists  were  also  inexperienced, 
but  they  enjoyed  tho  great  advantage  of 
bolng  on  the  defensive  in  a country  afford- 
ing great  advantages  for  defense;  and  he 
who  contrasts  the  unfortunate  results  which 
so  frequently  marked  our  earlier  efforts 
with  the  achievements  of  the  same  men 
after  they  became  real  soldiers,  needs  no 
other  proof  of  the  necessity  of  discipline 
and  organization,  and  of  the  danger  of  un- 
dertaking a war  without  a sufficient  force 
in  proper  condition  for  service.  Had  our 
opponents  possessed  old  aud  trained  troops, 
the  lesson  would  have  been  more  severe  aud 
more  marked. 

We  repeat  that  we  fully  appreciate  the 
admirable  qualities  of  our  volunteers  when 


they  have  become  true  soldiers,  but  that  we 
so  read  the  pages  of  our  own  history  as  to 
be  convinced  that  our  couutry  would  incur 
the  greatest  danger  of  serious  disaster  in 
the  beginning  of  any  war  against  a power 
possessing  trained  troops,  should  we  com- 
mence it  without  a regular  army  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  first 
fighting,  to  act  as  a solid  reserve,  around 
which  the  volunteers  could  gather,  and  to 
furnish  staff  officers  and  instructors  for  the 
volunteers. 

If  it  be  true  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  prepare  in  time  of  peace  the 
means  adequate  to  defend  its  territory  and 
its  people,  the  statesman-like  method  of 
proceeding  is  clear  enough.  Weighing  the 
probabilities  of  the  future  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  past,  with  due  regard 
to  the  changes  produced  by  time,  the  proper 
strength  of  the  army  should  be  determined; 
and  once  fixed,  it  should  not  be  changed 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Then 
it  should  be  so  organized,  posted,  and  ad- 
ministered as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
and  in  its  instruction,  while  economy  is  in- 
sisted upon  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent 
with  that  efficiency. 

If  an  army  is  necessary  at  all,  it  should, 
like  any  other  necessary  thing,  be  made  in 
every  respect  efficient ; and  there  is  no  true 
economy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  real  extrav- 
agance, in  the  policy  of  practicing  ill-judged 
parsimony,  either  by  reducing  the  army  be- 
low the  requisite  force,  or  crippling  its  in- 
struction aud  usefulness,  to  save  a few'  dol- 
lars. We  do  not  believe  that  the  army  is 
unpopular  in  this  country  ; we  believe  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  desire  an  army 
of  proper  strength  and  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble efficiency,  and  that  when  they  under- 
stand the  real  state  of  the  case,  they  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  to 
gain  cheap  popularity  for  themselves  by  de- 
stroying the  usefulness  of  the  army,  and  en- 
dangering the  best  interests  of  the  country 
in  order  to  save  a few  millions  to-day  by  a 
course  which  w'ill  entail  the  future  expendi- 
ture of  as  iuauy  hundreds  of  millions.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  length  of  our  frontier, 
the  great  area  of  the  Indian  country,  our 
past  experience,  and  the  probabilities  of  ex- 
ternal complications,  we  think  that,  far 
from  reducing  the  present  strength  of  our 
army,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  increased 
to  somewhat  more  than  40,000  men  ; and  we 
are  confident  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  this 
at  a moderate  increase  of  cost  beyond  that 
of  the  present  establishment. 

Our  army  must,  of  course,  consist  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  engineer  troops, 
and  the  necessary  staff  and  non-combatants. 

The  infantry,  being  adapted  to  use  in  all 
kinds  of  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  expensive  arm  of  service,  will,  as  usu- 
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al,  form  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Upon  this 
arm  should  devolve  the  garrison  duty  in  the 
interior,  the  furuishing  of  d£pdt  guards  and 
train  escorts,  and  the  fighting  force  against 
Indians  whenever  circumstances  permit. 

One  of  the  elements  which  will  aid  to 
determine  the  absolute  minimum  strength 
of  the  infantry  will  be  the  number  of  neces- 
sary posts  to  be  garrisoned  and  the  mini- 
mum strength  of  each  garrison  ; add  to  the 
strength  thus  obtained  the  number  re- 
quired for  escorts,  scouting  purposes,  and 
reserves,  and  we  shall  have  the  number  re- 
quired. 

It  should  be  laid  down  as  a fixed  princi- 
ple that  the  permanent  garrison  of  any  in- 
terior post  must  be  composed  of  infantry, 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  mount- 
ed men  left  for  scouting  immediately  around 
the  post,  and  for  communicating  with  other 
posts,  all  the  cavalry  may  be  available  for 
active  work  in  distant  scouts  and  expedi- 
tions. 

Another  principle  is  that  all  posts  that 
can  possibly  be  attacked  should  be  provided 
with  such  simple  defenses,  in  the  way  of 
earth-works,  block-houses,  stockades,  etc., 
os  can  be  constructed  by  the  troops  them- 
selves, and  of  such  a nature  as  will  enable 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  men  to  pro- 
tect the  magazines,  store-houses,  hospitals, 
animals,  etc.,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  infantry  may  be  available  for 
active  work.  Whenever  a cavalry  expedi- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a train,  there  should 
be  with  it  a sufficient  detachment  of  infant- 
ry to  guard  the  train  and  any  temporary 
d6pdts  that  may  be  established,  so  that  the 
cavalry  may  be  as  mobile  as  possible.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  no  permanent  gar- 
rison should  be  so  small  as  to  interfere  with 
the  thorough  instruction,  drill,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  officers  and  men.  So  serious  are 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  violation  of  this 
* principle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  its  importance.  There  are  many 
posts  where  even  the  company  drill  is  im- 
possible in  consequence  of  the  numerical 
weakness  of  their  garrisons. 

Another  very  important  principle  is  that 
the  number  of  posts  should  be  reduced  to 
a minimum,  and  that  the  system  pursued 
should  be  to  employ  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable extent  the  plan  of  having  large  posts 
with  strong  garrisons  established,  with  a 
view  to  the  cheapness  of  supplies  and  fa- 
cility of  communication,  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting the  frontiers  and  keeping  the  In- 
dians in  check  being  mainly  effected  by 
keeping  the  troops  in  motion  through  the 
Indian  country  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  by  small  temporary  detachments. 
In  this  manner  instruction,  discipline,  aud 
the  proper  spirit  can  be  maintained,  and  the 
troops  always  be  ready  for  any  service  that 
may  be  required.  By  this  system  the  num- 


ber of  extra  duty  men,  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  and  supplying  the  posts,  will 
be  very  largely  diminished,  so  much  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  maintain  a very  much  larger 
number  of  men  without  increasing  tho  pres- 
ent total  cost,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
army  can  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  In  addition  to  the  infantry  force 
required  for  garrison  duty  and  for  the  es- 
corts and  expeditions  constantly  needed  in 
the  Indian  country,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
there  should  be  sufficient  reserves  to  afford 
reasonable  relief  and  support  to  the  troops 
in  active  service,  and  to  establish  at  some 
convenient  point  a post  of  instruction,  where 
at  least  a strong  brigade  of  all  arms  of  the 
service  may  receive  instruction  in  the  mode 
of  -warfare  now  necessary  against  an  organ- 
ized army,  where  uniformity  of  instruction 
and  discipline  may  be  enforced,  and  where 
recruits  may  be  properly  drilled  before  join- 
ing their  regiments. 

From  careful  consideration,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  minimum  infantry  force  re- 
quired to  fulfill  these  various  purposes,  and 
by  the  real  good  of  the  country,  is  not  less 
than  240  companies  of  100  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  each.  But  we  would  pro- 
pose a radical  change  in  the  regimental 
organization,  namely,  to  adopt  that  which 
is  now  in  universal  use  among  the  great 
military  powers  of  Europe. 

Experience  lias  shown  that  a regiment 
composed  of  ten  companies  in  a single  bat- 
talion can  not  be  handled  effectively  if  the 
companies  have  over  100  men  each,  so  that 
if  the  240  companies  abovo  suggested  were 
formed  into  regiments  on  our  present  sys- 
tem, our  peace  establishment  would  admit 
of  no  effective  increase  in  time  of  war.  This 
would  be  a fatal  objection.  To  meet  and 
overcome  this,  there  are  two  courses  open — 
one  to  increase  the  number  of  companies 
aud  regiments,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
crease the  strength  of  each  company,  which 
would  bring  us  back  to  the  vices  of  the  ex- 
isting system  in  having  companies  too  small 
to  admit  of  proper  instruction  and  the  effect- 
ive performance  of  duty;  the  other  course 
is  to  organize  the  240  companies  into  twenty 
regiments,  each  consisting  of  three  battal- 
ions of  fonr  companies  each,  which  would 
enable  us  in  time  of  war  to  increase  each 
company  to  250  non-commissioned  officen 
and  men,  thus  giving  a war  strength  of  1000 
to  each  battalion,  3000  to  each  regiment,  and 
60,000  for  the  total  infantry  force. 

A comparison  of  the  two  cases  will  show 
that,  to  produce  the  same  war  establish- 
ment of  60,000  infantry,  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  commissioned  officers  on  the 
last-mentioned  plan  would  be  only  about 
fifty-six  per  cent,  of  tho  same  items  on  the 
first  plan,  while  the  efficiency  is  much  great- 
er during  peace.  There  would  also  be  a 
great  saving  in  tho  pay  of  non-commission- 
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ed  officers  by  following  the  plan  of  strong 
companies  and  three  battalions  to  the  regi- 
ment. 

A good  organization  for  such  a regiment  as 
is  proposed — that  is,  one  consisting  of  three 
battalions  of  four  companies  each — would 
be:  one  colonel,  commanding  the  regiment; 
one  lieutenant-colonel;  three  majors,  com- 
manding the  battalions;  one  captain  regi- 
mental adjutant;  one  captain  regimental 
quartermaster;  twelve  captains  command- 
ing the  companies;  three  first  lieutenants 
battalion  adjutants;  three  first  lieutenants 
battalion  quartermasters ; twelve  first  lieu- 
tenants of  the  companies ; twenty-four  sec- 
ond lieutenants  of  the  companies.  In  time 
of  war,  or  when  the  companies  are  brought 
to  the  full  war  strength,  the  captains  com- 
manding companies  should  be  mounted. 

The  annual  pay  and  allowance  of  the 
commissioned  officers  of  twenty  regiments 
organized  as  above  suggested  would  amount 
to  about  $800,000  more  than  that  of  the 
present  twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry, 
but  we  should  be  far  more  than  compen- 
sated by  increased  efficiency,  and  by  the 
power  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  in- 
fantry rapidly  and  effectively  to  nearly 
two-and-a-half  times  the  amount  practica- 
ble under  the  present  system.  The  sug- 
gested organization  answers  all  the  require- 
ments of  modern  civilized  war,  and  seems  to 
lend  itself  perfectly  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  our  ordinary  service. 

Local  politicians  too  often  obtain  the  es- 
tablishment of  small  posts  merely  to  secure 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  not  only  without  benefit  to,  but  di- 
rectly at  variance  with,  the  general  interests. 
Such  solicitations  should  never  be  regarded, 
but  military  considerations  alone  should  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  the  troops,  and 
these  considerations  refer  solely  to  the  effi- 
cient and  economical  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  army.  We  believe  that,  with 
the  organization  suggested  for  the  infantry, 
it  need  very  seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary  to 
establish  a permanent  garrison  of  less  than 
one  battalion  of  four  strong  companies,  and 
that  not  a few  posts  of  an  entire  regiment 
can  be  maintained.  Small  posts,  when  ab- 
solutely necessary,  can  be  garrisoned  by 
temporary  detachments,  often  relieved  from 
the  main  body.  The  battalions  of  the  same 
regiment,  when  they  can  not  be  at  the  same 
post,  should  always  be  at  adjacent  posts,  so 
that  every  colonel  can  exercise  a constant 
supervision  over  his  entire  regiment,  and  be 
its  commander  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

As  already  indicated,  these  large  posts, 
established  with  reference  to  cheapness  of 
supplies  and  easy  communication,  should 
furnish  the  movable  columns  necessary  to 
act  against  the  Indians.  We  may  state  in 
this  connection,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that 
the  conditions  of  modem  warfare  are  such 


as  to  render  target  practice  more  than  ever 
essential,  and  that  every  encouragement  for 
this  should  be  given  by  offering  prizes  and 
attaching  privileges  to  the  attainment  of 
special  skill  in  marksmanship.  Liberal 
expenditure  should  be  allowed  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cartridges,  for  probably  no- 
where is  niggardly  economy  more  prejudi- 
cial : a modem  soldier  without  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  weapon,  no  matter  how  well 
drilled  in  other  respects,  is  a very  useless 
being. 

The  existing  cavalry  organization  seems 
objectionable,  as  giving  too  many  compa- 
nies (twelve)  to  the  regiment,  so  that  in  ordi- 
nary times  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a regiment 
united  under  the  supervision  of  its  colonel, 
while  in  war,  with  the  companies  brought 
to  the  maximum  strength,  the  regiment  be- 
comes too  large  and  unwieldy. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  conduce  to  greater 
efficiency  if  tj be  number  of  regiments  were 
increased,  and  the  number  of  companies  in 
each  diminished.  It  is  possible  that  twelve 
regiments  of  eight  companies  each  would 
answer  our  purposes  well,  for  this  organi- 
zation, with  eighty  men  per  company,  would 
give  a force  of  7680,  or,  if  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient, would  give  9600  cavalry  by  bringing 
up  the  companies  to  100  men. 

Probably  neither  of  these  numbers  would 
suffice  unless  the  infantry  force  were  in- 
creased nearly  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions already  made ; but  recent  experi- 
ence has  confirmed  the  opinion,  long  held 
by  many  of  our  officers,  that  good  infantry, 
well  handled,  proves  a most  formidable  an- 
tagonist to  the  best  mounted  warriors  of 
the  plains.  In  Indian  wars  all  the  three 
arms  of  the  service  have  their  uses,  and  the 
best  results  will  be  reached  by  a judicious 
combination  of  the  three. 

The  proposition  made  not  long  since,  to 
disband  one  regiment  of  artillery,  can  not 
have  resulted  from  a careful  examination  * 
of  the  case.  The  artillery  has  two  func- 
tions— to  furnish  field  batteries  for  service 
with  the  active  armies,  and  to  serve  the 
heavy  guns  in  the  defense  of  fortifications 
and  in  the  sieges  thereof.  If  our  army  were 
mobilized  on  the  footing  of  its  present  or- 
ganization of  twenty-five  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  ten  of  cavalry,  there  would  be 
required — according  to  the  proportion  now 
employed  in  Europe — at  least  twenty  field 
batteries.  For  an  army  of 75,000,  more  than 
forty  field  batteries  would  be  required.  We 
have  on  the  sea,  Gulf,  aud  lake  coasts  106 
permanent  works,  large  and  small,  which 
require  garrisons  of  regular  artillery  in  time 
of  war  against  maritime  powers.  These 
works  are  now  provided  with  2091  heavy 
guns,  and  when  completely  armed  will 
mount  nearly  5000  heavy  guns,  exclusive  of 
over  700  flank  howitzers.  The  forty  com- 
panies of  heavy  artillery  remaining  after 
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supplying  tho  twenty  field  batteries  re- 
quired for  the  existing  peace  establishment 
placed  on  a war  footing,  could  not  supply 
two  men  to  each  heavy  gun  now  mounted, 
nor  even  four  men  per  gun  for  the  works  in 
New  York  Harbor  alone,  when  completed.  If 
circumstances  required  us  to  place  forty  bat- 
teries in  the  field,  there  would  not  be  men 
enough  left  to  provide  one  man  for  each  gnn 
now  mounted.  Some  of  these  works — as, 
for  instance,  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at 
Pensacola,  Tortugas,  Key  West,  Charleston, 
Fortress  Monroe,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Portland  — require  large  garrisons  of  in- 
structed artillerists;  others  need  only  de- 
tachments of  a portion  of  a company.  In 
some  places  the  regular  artillerists  may  be 
supplemented,  but  not  replaced,  by  infantry 
or  volunteers ; in  others,  from  the  situation, 
the  artillery  work  must  be  performed  en- 
tirely by  the  regulars ; in  almost  all  a nota- 
ble portion  at  least  of  the  artillery  garrison 
must  be  composed  of  regular  artillerists.  We 
have  now  sixty  companies  of  artillery,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  forty  companies  remain- 
ing for  heavy  artillery  duty,  in  the  first  case 
we  have  given  above,  and  the  twenty  remain- 
ing in  the  present  case,  would  be  entirely  in- 
sufficient for  the  duty  of  siege  and  garrison 
artillery.  In  any  event,  the  peace  organ- 
ization of  the  artillery  should  be  such  as  to 
permit  the  prompt  increase  of  each  company 
on  heavy  artillery  duty  to  250  men  in  time 
of  war,  and  sound  judgment  would  indicate 
an  increase  by  one  regiment  rather  than  a 
diminution.  The  minimum  strength  of  the 
peace  organization  should  certainly  be  100 
men  per  company.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  development  of  artillery  science  in  re- 
cent times  has  rendered  the  instruction  of 
skilled  artillerists  more  than  ever  a necessity 
in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  before  us  to 
suggest  that  the  heavy  artillery  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  collected  during  peace  in 
large  bodies — of  at  least  a regiment — for  in- 
struction, instead  of  being  broken  up  into 
fragments  so  small  as  to  render  proper  in- 
struction almost  impossible.  So,  also,  it 
would  seem  that  the  allowance  of  field  bat- 
teries in  peace  should  be  at  least  two  per  regi- 
ment, and  that  all  the  field  batteries  should 
be  united  at  a post  affording  cheap  forage  and 
great  facilities  for  manoeuvre,  under  an  offi- 
cer of  rank,  selected  for  his  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  field  artillery  service.  In  this  man- 
ner economy,  uniformity  of  instruction,  and 
the  greatest  efficiency  would  be  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  lack  of  a re- 
sponsible head  of  the  artillery  arm  has  long 
been  felt,  ami  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  create  tho  position  of  chief  of  artillery, 
with  the  grade  of  a general  officer.  No 
means  whatever  exist  for  tho  instruction  of 
the  militia  or  volunteers  in  the  use  of  heavy 
guns  during  peace.  Should  we  ever  become 


involved  in  war  with  a maritime  power,  and 
have  occasion  to  use  our  sea-coast  fortifica- 
tions, that  occasion  would  probably  arrive 
very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  there  would  be  no  time  for  the  in- 
struction of  raw  artillerists.  The  modem 
guns  are  very  heavy,  require  great  skill  in 
handling,  the  charges  are  costly,  the  rapidity 
of  fire  is  not  great,  while  the  movement  of 
passing  or  attacking  steamers  is  swift.  Our 
fortifications  either  cover  harbors  whose  oc- 
cupation by  an  enemy  wonld  be  very  inju- 
rious, or  protect  cities  where  many  millions 
of  property  are  exposed.  Granting  the  mere 
possibility  that  our  sea-const  fortifications 
may  be  called  into  use,  remembering  the  im- 
mense interests  they  protect,  and  keeping  in 
view  the  considerations  alluded  to  above, 
no  further  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that 
we  should  maintain  a respectable  force  of 
highly  efficient  regular  artillerists. 

The  staff  corps  and  departments  of  our 
army  have,  as  a rule,  performed  their  duties 
admirably  during  war  as  well  as  peace,  and 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  proposed  plans  of  consolidation  would 
result  in  benefit  to  tho  service ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  vreight  of  argument  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  organiza- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  close  examination 
might  show  that  there  are  in  some  cases 
more  staff  officers  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  tho  peace  duties,  and  the  system  of 
reducing  the  number  of  posts  might  make 
this  excess  more  marked ; but  it  is  not  be- 
lie vred  that  the  number  of  staff  officers  is  too 
great  in  view  of  their  vital  importance  in 
war.  In  our  last  war  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  arose  from  the  lack  of  a sufficient 
number  of  competent  staff  officers,  and  wo 
should  neglect  one  of  its  most  important 
lessons  did  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  all 
reasonable  means  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  the  evil. 

We  felt  very  much  the  need  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  general  staff  corps  of  for- 
eign armies,  composed  of  picked  officers  spe- 
cially and  carefully  trained  for  the  highest 
field  duties. 

Our  method  of  selecting  aids-de-camp 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with 
sound  principle,  the  generals  being  permit- 
ted to  select  at  will  from  the  body  of  the 
army.  It  is  conceived  that  it  would  be  well 
to  set  apart  a sufficient  number  of  officers, 
selected  with  great  caro  after  examination 
into  their  qualifications,  and  to  permit  aids 
to  be  chosen  only  from  among  that  number, 
limiting  at  the  same  time  the  number  of 
consecutive  years  of  their  eligibility  for  this 
duty ; an  incentive  would  thus  be  afforded  to 
young  officers  to  study  their  profession  and 
fit  themselves  for  staff  duty,  while  the  re- 
quired work  would  be  much  better  done. 

That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we 
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will  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated, 
that  in  considering  the  proper  strength  and 
organization  of  the  army,  we  have  proceed- 
ed on  the  principle  that  if  an  army  is  worth 
having,  it  must  be  kept  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency,  and  that  the  question  of  econ- 
omy enters  the  problem  as  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  necessary  efficiency. 

The  Alpine  climber  is  safer  without  a 
staff  than  with  one  too  weak  to  bear  his 
weight ; for,  if  he  has  none,  he  will  avoid 
dangerous  points,  and  go  only  where  his 
unaided  strength  and  activity  will  sustain 
him,  while  if  the  treacherous  staff  breaks  in 
the  moment  of  need,  be  is  lost  beyond  re- 
demption. So  a government  too  poor  or  too 
penu pous  to  support  an  adequate  army  and 
keep  it  in  high  condition,  will  do  better  to 
dispense  with  one  al together,  and  submit  as 
gracefully  as  it  may  to  the  humiliation  and 
disaster  it  is  quite  sure  to  encounter. 

The  lamentable  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  we  closed  the  preceding  pages, 
and  are  still  in  progress  while  we  write, 
prove  that  this  country  has  passed  beyond 
tli 086  halcyon  days  when  public  opiuion 
sufficed  to  preserve  the  peace  aud  protect 
property  within  our  borders.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  well-organized  force  of  militia  to 
quell  riots,  crush  insurrection,  aud  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  aud 
the  regular  army  should  be  called  in  only 
as  a last  resort,  and  then  employed  only 
under  the  order  of  the  civil  authority.  But 
uutil  all  the  States  acquit  themselves  of  this 
duty  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  a very 
few  others  have  done,  we  must  now  aug- 
ment the  peace  duties  of  the  regulars  by 
those  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
militia,  thus  adding  a strong  but  melan- 
choly argument  in  favor  of  a regular  army 
of  respectable  strength. 

Notr.— After  the  preceding  article  went  Into  the 
printers’  hands  we  received  from  a distinguished  of- 
ficer a letter,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extract, 
os  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  we  have 
endeavored  to  discuss.  He  says:  “In  1854  I tried  to 
get  my  life  insured.  Among  those  to  which  I applied 
was  the  branch,  in  New  York,  of  the  London  Life  As- 
sarance  Company.  It  refused  to  take  the  battle  risk 
on  any  terms.  I Bold  their  London  office  advertised 


battle  risks  on  officers  going  to  the  Crimea.  4 Oh  yce ; 
that  is  for  British  officers,’  was  the  reply.  1 Why  not 
then  for  American  officers  ?’  4 Because,  while  we  keep 
up  a force  proportioned  to  the  work  required,  you  do 
not  There  is  no  country  In  Europe  that  would  require 
the  service  your  army  renders  from  less  than  five  times 
the  force,  and  you  therefore  lose  in  time  of  profound 
peace— that  is,  while  your  President  says  in  his  mes- 
sages you  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world— a larger 
proportion  of  officers  killed  than  ire  lose  in  peace  and 
war  together.  I mean,’  he  added,  * if  you  take  from 
the  losses  of  your  army  those  of  the  wars  of  ISIS,  of 
Mexico,  of  Florida,  and  Black  Hawk— recognized  and 
appropriated  for  as  wars— and  consider  those  of  the 
peaceful  intervening  periods,  the  percentage  of  killed 
in  your  army  would  be  greater  to  your  whole  force 
than  has  been  that  of  the  British  army  in  the  whole 
period,  and  in  that  time  we  have  been  at  war  in  En- 
| rope,  with  you,  and  somewhere  else  always  (1804-1S54). 
Every  few  weeks  the  newspapers  report  a skirmish  or 
a scout  in  which  an  officer  is  killed.  It  is  soon  for- 
gotten. We  have  kept  records,  with  the  results  named, 
and  we  are  ordered  from  London  under  no  circum- 
stances to  insnre  American  officers  against  battle 
risks.’  I left  the  office  a wiser  man  than  I entered 
it,  and  I have  verified,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  state- 
ment According  to  the  Army  Registers  the  deaths 
of  regimental  officers  of  the  active  list,  from  1861  to 
187T,  were  291,  of  whom  forty-one  were  killed,  being  one 
in  seven.  Now  here  is  a pretty  showing  I Eleven  years’ 
work  shows  that  the  average  of  deaths  by  battle 
among  the  regimental  officers  is  one  in  seven  in  times 
of  such  profound  peace  that  Congress  has  been  cut- 
ting down  the  army  dll  that  time,  and  proposes  fur- 
ther  reduction,  even  to  10,000  men,  for  a country  of 
45,000,000  people  and  3,600,000  square  miles ; that  the 
average  of  death  by  battle  is  one-sixth  of  that  by  dis- 
ease, i. e.,  of  every  seven  officers  who  die  In  onr  regi- 
ments in  time  of  peace,  one  dies  on  the  field  or  of 
wounds.  And  in  thiB  calculation  are  not  included 
those  who  are  so  badly  wounded  or  disabled  in  cam- 
paign as  to  be  retired  before  they  die  of  their  injurie& 
With  double  the  force,  this  loss  would  only  rate  as 
one  in  fourteen — in  fact,  as  one  in  twenty-eight,  for  the 
absolute  loss  is  double  what  it  would  be  if  the  army 
was  of  adequate  strength,  and  so  prevented  half  these 
conflicts  at  least 

“There  is  good  ground  in  all  this  for  a charge 
against  any  nation  professing  to  be  Christian,  that,  for 
the  pretense  of  saving  a few  miserable  dollars,  so  much 
life  shonld  be  sacrificed  unnecessarily.  I say  for  the 
pretense,  for  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  no  saving  Is 
effected.  On  the  contrary,  it  costs  more  money  to 
sacrifice  these  men  than  it  would  to  save  them.  Then 
what  docs  it  further  Imply  ? That  a small  number  of 
men  are  driven  about  from  pillar  to  post  to  do  the  work 
and  take  the  risks  that  should  be  shared  among  three 
times  their  number.  Give  us  a fair  open  trar,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it ; but  as  to  killing  us  off 
at  this  rate  in  a time  of  profound  peace!  and  at  the 
same  time  accusing  us  of  ’idleness  and  uselessness,' 
because  it  is  peace,  is  a little  too  strong.” 

We  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  these  statements. 


(Mot's  Cost]  Cjjnit. 


THE  great  event  of  the  summer,  that  shook  the 
easiest  of  Easy  Chairs,  was  the  railroad  strike, 
and  the  consequent  wide-spread  disorder.  The 
railroad  engineers  are  a class  of  men  so  general- 
ly intelligent  and  respectable  that  a sense  of  in- 
justice and  suffering  upon  their  part  properly 
commands  public  attention,  and  the  extent  and 
depth  of  that  attention  were  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  was  immediately  taken  into  the 
political  party  platforms.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Easy  Chair  the  significance  of  the  outbreak 


is  twofold — first,  that  it  occurred  at  all ; and  sec- 
ond, that  it  was  so  soon  suppressed,  and  with  so 
little  actual  use  of  force.  It  would  be  very  fool- 
ish to  assume  that  there  was  no  occasion  what- 
ever for  discontent,  and  that  the  trouble  was 
wholly  wanton.  It  would  be  no  less  foolish  to 
suppose  that  the  matter  is  disposed  of  by  saying 
that  the  times  are  hard,  and  every  body  must  take 
his  share  of  privation,  because  this  implies  that 
the  reduction  of  wages  has  been  proportional  at 
all  points.  There  arc  those  who  vaguely  fancy 
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that  every  movement  of  this  kind  is  a repetition 
of  the  troubles  that  preceded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  those  troubles  were  due  to  the  mere 
seditious  discontent  of  a part  of  the  population. 
These  are  not  enlightened  views.  Nor  is  it  a much 
wiser  course  to  fall  back  upon  dogmatism  of  an- 
other kind,  and  insist  that  demand  will  regulate 
supply,  and  that  things  are  always  worth  no  more 
than  they  will  bring.  Imperfect  political  econo- 
my is  exceedingly  mischievous.  A science  which 
treats  of  human  industry  and  the  laws  of  indus- 
trial exchanges  must  take  human  nature  into  the 
account,  and  that  is  a subject  which  is  not  yet 
fully  mastered. 

One  thing,  of  course,  is  always  clear,  and  the 
experience  of  the  summer  has  shown  how  per- 
fectly clear  it  is  in  this  country — that  public  or- 
der and  obedience  to  law  must  be  maintained  at 
all  costs.  No  wrong  can  be  righted  by  a riot, 
and  no  injustice  remedied  by  a mob.  The  instant 
that  kind  of  trouble  appears,  it  is  a plague,  a 
pestilence,  . a conflagration,  which  is  the  common 
enemy.  Happily  this  is  an  instinct  among  us  so 
strong  and  universal  that  the  great  disorder  was 
subdued  with  less  loss  of  life  than  has  often  oc- 
curred in  quelling  an  insurrection  with  an  army 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone.  This  promptness  in 
dealing  with  trouble,  however,  does  not  argue  any 
indifference  to  the  actual  causes  of  trouble.  It 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  interest 
in  the  matter  ended  with  the  quiet  resumption  of 
traffic  upon  the  railroads.  Thousands  of  active  and 
shrewd  minds  were  instantly  busy  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  real  cause  and  the  just  relief  of  the 
dissatisfaction.  And  it  will  be  settled  by  such 
minds.  Superior  sagacity  will  determine  this  as 
it  determines  all  great  problems.  Peaceful  and 
friendly,  social  and  industrial,  relations  are  to  be 
adjusted,  not  by  ignorance  and  passion  and  selfish- 
ness and  pride,  whether  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  by  a true  humanity  and  sense  of  justice,  by 
ample  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the  problem 
of  railroads  there  are  more  than  two  sides,  for 
there  is  not  only  the  corporation  and  the  labor,  but 
the  public.  And  they  are  all  interlinked.  The 
corporation  and  the  labor  are  both  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  public,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
free  and  constant  operation  of  the  roads,  is  no 
less  interested  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  any 
real  permanent  cause  of  obstruction  to  that  oper- 
ation. The  cm  ploy  6 is  undoubtedly  to  remember 
that  railroad  corporations  are  not  philanthropic  - 
institutions,  but  that  they  exist  to  make  money 
for  those  who  venture  money  in  establishing  and 
working  the  road.  But  not  less  is  the  corporation 
to  reflect  that  the  condition  of  continuous  and 
prosperous  working  is  not  an  army  nor  a police, 
but  a sense  of  fair  play  in  the  mind  of  the  work- 
man. 

Tho  fear  of  Communism  in  this  country  is  not 
reasonable.  It  is  a phenomenon  as  old  as  civil- 
ized society,  but  its  wide  prevalence  and  its  pos- 
sible dominance  here  imply  a radical  change  of 
the  character  of  the  dominant  race  and  a reversal 
of  all  the  traditions  of  civilization.  It  is  at  war 
with  the  national  common-sense,  and  that  may 
be  trusted  for  a long  time  yet.  It  has  no  intel- 
lectual hold  or  mastery,  and  nothing  prospers 
until  it  lias  that.  The  Communistic  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New  York  during  the  troubles  showed 
how  little  reality  there  is  in  the  apprehension. 
The  one  place  upon  this  continent  where  such  a 


demonstration  would  be  formidable,  if  it  could 
be  formidable,  is  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances  possible  for  it 
were  those  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  trou- 
ble, with  the  exception  that  the  authorities  of 
law  were  fully  informed  and  ready.  But  with 
all  that  knowledge  and  preparation  there  were 
great  and  general  doubt  and  uneasiness.  It  was 
felt  that  an  outbreak  in  New  York  would  stimu- 
late disturbance  every  where.  The  effect  would 
run  instantly  through  the  country  like  a fire 
through  the  dry  leaves  in  a forest,  and  a univer- 
sal and  ugly  disturbance  might  be  every  where 
expected.  This  was  as  much  an  incitement  to 
disorder  as  it  was  an  apprehension  to  order. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  favorable  conditions, 
the  meeting  merely  served  to  show  how  little 
dangerous  strength  there  is  in  the  spirit  of  Com- 
munism, and  how  absolutely  lacking  intellectual 
or  moral  leadership. 

None  the  less,  however,  a situation  was  dis- 
closed by  the  events  of  the  summer  which  no 
sensible  American  can  regard  with  contentment. 
There  is  no  government  foreign  to  himself  to 
which  he  can  look  for  the  remedy,  for  he  and  his 
neighbors,  including  the  railroad  corporations 
and  their  employes,  compose  the  government. 
It  is  plain  that  this  form  of  the  question  of  in- 
dustry will  soon  take  the  place  in  the  public 
mind  of  that  which  has  been  recently  settled. 
And  this  is  the  country  and  this  the  time  for  it ; 
because  it  is  a great  questiou  of  social  peace, 
harmony,  and  progress,  and  because  the  condi- 
tions of  this  country  are  more  favorable  to  its 
intelligent  consideration  than  those  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Thk  Centennial  celebrations  did  not  end  with 
last  December.  Our  Centennial  year,  indeed,  will 
be  as  long  as  the  Revolution,  for  it  was  during 
the  seven  years  of  the  war  that  our  fathers  not 
only  fought  the  battles  that  secured  our  inde- 
pendence, but  established  the  State  and  united 
governments  that  superseded  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  This  year  is  especially  the  Cen- 
tennial year  of  New  York ; for  in  1777  the  power 
of  the  British  hold  upon  the  continent  was  finally 
shaken  by  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  was  adopted,  which  furnish- 
ed the  model  for  those  of  the  other  States,  and 
in  important  points  for  that  of  the  United  States. 
Battles,  however,  are  more  popularly  interesting 
than  constitutions,  which  embody  aud  secure  the 
results  of  military  victories,  and  the  Centennial 
celebration  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender  will  undoubt- 
edly eclipse  the  glory  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  inauguration  of  George  Clinton,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  who  came  from  his  camp  on 
the  Hudson  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and  having 
taken  it,  returned  to  the  field. 

Whether  it  is  that  New  York  is  too  large,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  that  cosmopolitan  origin  of 
the  State  which  ex-Governor  Seymour  treats  in 
his  admirable  letter  to  the  Kingston  committee, 
or  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  certainly 
seems  that  the  State  is  wanting  in  a certain  kind 
of  local  pride,  or  it  would  hardly  have  permitted 
so  great  a day  in  its  annals  as  the  30th  of  July 
to  have  passed  without  a more  signal  demonstra- 
tion of  general  interest.  The  local  observance  at 
Kingston  was  indeed  admirable  in  the  hospitality 
and  spirit  of  the  citizens  and  in  the  addresses  of 
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the  orators,  who  told  the  proud  story  with  glow- 
ing eloquence  and  picturesque  detail.  Mr.  Depew 
and  General  Sharpe  felt  and  adequately  express- 
ed the  sentiment  of  the  occasion.  But  the  want 
of  State  pride  and  interest  of  which  we  speak 
was  shown  in  one  significant  fact.  The  day  was 
famous  for  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  a noted  and  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  his  time  and  in  the  history  of  the  State ; 
and  yet,  although  there  are  several  official  suc- 
cessors of  George  Clinton  still  living,  and  many 
of  them  highly  honored  and  distinguished,  and 
although  their  presence  would  have  given  great 
distinction  and  interest  to  the  day,  only  one  of 
them  was  present  at  the  celebration.  Is  there 
one  other  of  the  old  thirteen  States  of  which,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  this  could  probably 
be  said  ? 

But  although  ex-Governor  Seymour,  who  is,  we 
believe,  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  did  not  come,  he 
sent  a letter  which  shows  how  much  may  justly  be 
expected  from  him  at  Saratoga.  Mr.  Seymour  has 
been  a diligent  student  of  the  history  of  the  State, 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  he  was 
disposed  to  renounce  his  allegiance  of  feeling  to 
the  Yankee  land  whence  he  sprang.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  striking  account  of  the  character  of 
the  national  influences  which  moulded  New  York, 
he  expresses  his  pride  in  his  New  England  descent. 
Mr.  Seymour  describes  with  great  felicity  the  tol- 
eration that  prevailed  in  the  early  settlements  of 
New  York  under  Dutch  auspices,  and  he  justly 
claims  for  Holland  the  glory  of  a spirit  of  free- 
dom to  which  both  Old  England  and  New  England 
are  indebted.  44  The  world,”  he  says,  “ has  never 
witnessed  a scene  of  greater  moral  beauty  than 
the  bay  of  New  York  presented  under  the  Dutch 
government,  and  at  a later  day  while  its  just 
views  of  liberty  continued  to  influence  the  com- 
munity it  had  founded.  There  were  clustered 
around  the  beautiful  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam 
communities  representing  different  nationalities 
and  creeds  living  in  peaceful  intercourse.  The 
Hollanders  and  Swedes  at  Manhattan,  the  Wal- 
denses  upon  Staten  Island,  the  Walloons  and  En- 
glish upon  Long  Island,  and  the  Huguenots  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  found  here  a refuge 

from  religious  persecution At  a later  day  the 

persecuted  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  were  set- 
tled on  the  Mohawk.  A colony  of  Scotch  High- 
landers, banished  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  religion  and  to  the  romantic  fortunes  of 
Charles  Edward,  found  a home  not  unlike  their 
native  hills  and  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of 
Montgomery  County.  The  Protestant  Irish  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Otsego  County,  and  there 
were  settlements  of  French  in  Northern  and  West- 
ern New  York.  A small  colony  of  Spaniards  once 
existed  near  Ouondaga  Lake,  but  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians.  The  Welsh  came  to  this  country 
soon  after  the  Revolution Nine  names  promi- 

nent in  the  early  history  of  New  York  and  the 
Union  represent  the  same  number  of  nationali- 
ties : Schuyler  was  of  Holland,  Herkimer  of  Ger- 
man, Jay  of  French,  Livingston  of  Scotch,  Clinton 
of  Irish,  Morris  of  Welsh,  and  Hoffman  of  Swed- 
ish, descent ; Hamilton  was  born  in  one  of  the 
English  West  India  Islands,  and  Baron  Steuben, 
who  became  a citizen  of  New  York,  was  a Prus- 
sian.” 

This  very  interesting  letter  of  ex-Governor  Sey- 
mour's having  traced  the  broad  lines  of  the  foun- 


dation upon  which  the  State  was  built,  Mr.  Depew, 
in  his  oration,  set  forth  the  circumstances  and  the 
political  character  of  the  State  organization,  viv- 
idly contrasting  the  obscure  and  threatening  for- 
tunes of  that  hour  with  the  far-stretching  opu- 
lence and  splendor  of  New  York  to-day.  General 
Sharpe  drew  in  detail  a fine  picture  of  George 
Clinton,  the  first  Governor,  and  the  scene  of  his 
inauguration — 44  a bronzed  and  manly  person,  care- 
fully dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  with  short 
breeches  and  buckles,  and  with  ruffles  in  the  bos- 
om and  at  the  cuffs.”  General  Sharpe  ascribed 
an  important  part  in  achieving  the  crowning  mer- 
cy of  Saratoga  44  to  the  magnificent  ability  with 
which  Governor  Clinton  performed  his  part  of 
the  work”  upon  the  Hudson ; and  eloquently  al- 
luding to  the  great  men  who  were  associated  with 
the  town  and  the  day,  and  who  appeared  to  the 
imagination  in  the  watches  of  the  summer  night, 
he  said : 14  But  if  you  descry  their  forms,  the  most 
resolute  and  authoritative  figure  of  them  all  will 
be  that  of  George  Clinton  of  Ulster,  seven  times 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State  and  twice  Vice- 
President  of  the  Union.” 

While  we  are  peacefully  celebrating  the  bat- 
tles of  a hundred  years  ago,  Russia  and  Turkey 
are  engaged  in  a struggle  in  which  single  battles 
bring  almost  more  men  into  the  field  than  were 
arrayed  during  all  the  seven  years  of  our  Revolu- 
tion. But  the  miracles  of  time  appear  in  a hun- 
dred more  striking  forms  than  this.  A great  bat- 
tle is  fought  to-day  upon  the  shores  of  the  lower 
Danube,  beyond  Pesth,  beyond  Belgrade,  in  the 
vague  Bulgarian  regions,  and  to-morrow,  across  a 
continent  and  an  ocean,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
we  read  a more  detailed  account  of  it  than  En- 
glishmen had  of  Waterloo  for  many  a week  after 
the  battle ; and  despite  our  civilization  and  prog- 
ress, the  story  is  like  a chapter  from  the  horrible 
Thirty  Years’  War.  44  Later,  in  the  darkness,  a bale- 
ful sort  of  Krankentrager  swarmed  over  the  bat- 
tle-field in  the  shape  of  Bashi-bazouks,  who  spared 
not.  Lingering  there  on  the  ridge  till  the  moon 
rose,  the  staff  could  hear  from  below  on  the  still 
night  air  cries  of  pain,  and  entreaties  for  mercy, 
and  the  yells  of  blood-thirsty,  fanatical  triumph. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  hour  to  wring  the  sternest  heart. 
We  staid  there  to  learn,  if  it  might  be,  what 
troops  were  coming  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
ow of  death  below,  were  there,  indeed,  any  at  all 
to  come.”  If  the  imagination  broods  over  these 
words  a little,  all  the  cruelty  and  horror  of  the 
worst  scenes  of  wars  that  belong  to  a time  that 
we  fondly  fancy  passed  forever  are  vividly  re- 
produced. 

Out  of  such  corruption  springs  life.  For  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  contest  that  shakes 
the  historic  Danube  and  echoes  among  the  Cauca- 
sus and  around  the  traditional  cradle  of  the  race, 
lies  the  true  interest  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
The  struggle  is  plainly  regarded  by  Englishmen 
in  a twofold  aspect — as  men,  and  as  Englishmen. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  an  intelligent  En- 
glishman really  to  suppose  that  the  sucoess  of 
Turkey  would  be  a gain  for  civilization,  but  he  is 
often  persuaded  that  the  triumph  of  Russia  would 
bring  her  into  a mortal  struggle  with  England  for 
the  control  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  intelligent  Englishman 
would  doubtless  declare  for  Russia,  as  upon  the 
whole  having  a civilizable,  and  therefore  civilizing, 
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quality,  which  Turkey  has  not,  and  can  not  have. 
But  he  would  also  insist  that,  as  between  England 
and  Russia,  there  was  no  doubt  upon  the  subject 
whatever,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  En- 
gland to  barricade  the  way  of  Russia  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, even  by  maintaining  Turkey  as  an 
obstruction. 

This  is  the  most  plausible  and  powerful  ground 
that  is  taken  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  position. 
But  he  has  never  proposed,  nor  has  he  implied, 
that  Russia  is  to  possess  Turkey,  and  advance  un- 
challenged to  the  Mediterranean  and  Asia  Minor. 
He  substantially  proposes  that  the  territory  of 
Turkey  shall  be  held  by  Christian  European  con- 
sent and  arrangement,  and  not  by  a brute  and 
barbarous  force  that  slaughters  Christians.  His 
first  pamphlet  on  44  Bulgarian  Horrors”  was  con- 
clusive upon  this  point,  and  should  shield  him 
from  the  charge  of  not  seeing  that  in  opposing 
the  u interests”  of  his  country  he  really  opposes 
her  44  duty.”  This  charge  could  be  substantiated 
only  by  showing  that  he  virtually  advocated  the 
expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe  by  Russia,  and 
the  surrender  to  Russia  of  all  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory. The  othec  great  states  of  Europe  are  equal- 
ly with  England  opposed  to  the  enormous  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and  they  may 
certainly  be  trusted  to  act  in  concert  with  her, 
both  to  protect  Danubian  Christians  from  Turk- 
ish tyranny,  and  Christian  Europe  from  Russian 
preponderance. 

These  are  high  themes  for  the  Easy  Chair,  and 
it  is  sometimes  accused  of  taking  a serious  rather 
than  a gay  text.  But  an  Easy  Chair  planted  in  the 
centre  of  human  gossip  must  echo  it  as  it  comes. 
Like  Great  Anna,  it  must  sometimes  counsel  cake 
and  sometimes  tea.  If  the  public  interest,  wheth- 
er on  the  piazza  at  Saratoga,  on  the  sands  at 
Newport  or  Long  Branch,  or  on  the  health-teem- 
ing hills  of  Virginia  or  New  Hampshire,  turns  to 
sober  questions,  a faithful  Easy  Chair  can  be  sin- 
cere only  by  being  serious.  If  the  same  vapid 
mind  is  bent  upon  a ribbon  or  a boat-race,  the 
Easy  Chair  will  remember  Addison,  and  moralize 
upon  a fan.  Meanwhile,  let  not  the  reproachful 
reader  forget  that  the  same  Addison,  at  whom  the 
fierce  Swift  sneered, 41  Let  him  fair  sex  it  to  the 
world's  end,”  sometimes  strolled  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  then  his  words  were  sober  with 
its  solemn  magnificence. 

Ik  all  Taine’s  sparkling  and  pleasant  comments 
upon  England  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  suspects 
the  polished  Englishman  to  be  only  a veneered 
Berserker.  To  him  the  children  of  the  mistress 
of  the  seas  are  still  fierce  vikings,  and  their  half- 
derisive  agricultural  impersonation  as  John  Bull 
shows  instinctively  how  paramount  the  brute  still 
is.  With  this  scent  once  given,  fancy  nimbly  fol- 
lows the  game.  The  coarse  practical  jokes  in 
Evelina  and  the  old  novels,  the  stories  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  at  Haughton,  the  hints  of  Ho- 
garth’s pictures,  Emily  Bronte's  extraordinary 
tale  of  Withering  Height §,  the  Smithfield  and 
country  wife-sellings,  the  horse-races  and  box- 
ing matches,  even  the  deification  of  brawn  in 
the  44  muscular  Christian”  literature,  and  Carlyle's 
worship  of  mere  bigness  and  weight  and  obstinacy 
and  brute  force,  with  a hundred  other  signs,  point 
to  the  ground  of  Taine's  feeling,  aud  explain  it. 
Not  the  least  significant  of  these  signs  is  the 
41  fagging'’  at  the  English  public  schools,  and  the 
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curious  arguments  by  which  it  is  defended.  En- 
glishmen of  refinement  and  education  and  hu- 
manity will  gravely  urge  that  this  contemptible 
bullying  is  to  be  encouraged  for  its  advantage  to 
the  national  character,  and  with  touching  earnest- 
ness they  contend  that  big  boys  must  be  allowed 
to  fling  boot-jacks  at  the  heads  of  little  boys,  or 
British  pluck  will  deteriorate ; as  Lord  Eldon  ar- 
gued that  not  to  hang  a starving  boy  for  stealing 
a leg  of  mutton  was  to  disorganize  society,  and 
Lord  St.  Vincent  insisted  that  to  prohibit  the 
slave-trade  was  to  overthrow  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

This  general  subject  has  been  recently  pain- 
fully thrust  upon  public  attention  by  the  suicide 
of  a poor  little  fellow  at  the  London  school  called, 
with  unspeakable  satire,  Christ's  Hospital.  It  was 
Lamb's  school  and  Coleridge's,  and  the  chill  which 
always  seizes  the  soul  at  the  mention  of  the  Brit- 
ish charitable  foundations  is  not  relieved  by  this 
lamentable  story.  Little  Gibbs  had  been  flogged 
and  disciplined,  and  was  to  be  disciplined  and 
flogged  further  the  next  day ; so  the  friendless 
little  fellow  hung  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  tor- 
mentors. There  was  an  instant  volley  of  letters 
to  the  Times  and  the  other  papers,  and  a great 
deal  of  sensible  editorial  discussion.  Old  Blue- 
coat  boys,  as  the  scholars  of  Christ’s  Hospital  are 
called,  recounted  their  experience  of  oppression ; 
some  deplored,  some  defended,  the  general  sever- 
ity and  44  persecution”  of  the  school.  The  case 
of  Gibbs,  indeed,  was  not  one  of  fagging:  it  was 
one  of  punishment  by  a monitor  in  one  of  the 
senior  classes,  and  of  general  terrorism  and  tyr- 
anny. 

It  will  probably  be  fbund  that  British  opinion 
has  seriously  changed.  Certainly  no  story  of  life 
in  England  could  now  contain  accounts  of  such 
practical  jokes  as  we  have  mentioned  in  Evelina 
without  being  condemned  as  extravagantly  un- 
natural, and  the  Hogarth  of  to-day  would  draw 
very  different  pictures  from  those  that  were  true 
to  iife  a hundred  years  ago.  The  Berserker  has 
been  appreciably  softened  within  the  century,  and 
much  that  w as  formerly  accepted  as  of  course  is 
now  equally  of  course  rejected.  The  argument 
for  fagging  which  still  lingers  is,  after  all,  a tra- 
dition. It  comes  from  a time  when,  as  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  justly  says,  “canings,  thumpings, 
beatings, duckings  or  ‘flappings,'  were. . . .recog- 
nized by  all  classes  and  all  ages  as  part  of  the 
roughnesses  of  life  which  could  not  be  avoided ; 
which  must  be  put  up  with,  like  hail,  or  toothache, 
or  accidents.”  There  wa9,  indeed,  no  reason  in 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a ludicrous  want  of  rea- 
son. The  logic  really  was  that  as  you  must  stand 
the  pelting  of  hail  which  you  can  not  help,  there- 
fore you  must  stand  a flogging  which  you  can 
help.  Or,  in  the  case  of  fagging,  that  as  Hodge 
was  ducked  in  the  horse-pond  by  other  plough- 
boys,  and  the  national  character  wras  sturdy,  and 
the  British  tar  fought  w*ell  under  Nelson,  there- 
fore a large  boy  at  school  could  properly  force  a 
shivering  small  boy  to  black  his  boots  in  the 
freezing  morning,  and  flog  him  if  he  refused  or 
sulked.  It  was  held,  and  it  is  still  gravely  ar- 
gued, that  this  business  made  boys  manly  and 
tough,  and  knocked  the  nonsense  out  of  them. 
It  was  a system  that  bred  no  Miss  Nancys,  and 
abolished  milksops.  Perhaps  it  did,  but  it  put 
mean  and  cruel  little  tyrants  in  their  places 
equally  odious  to  a fine  feeling  of  manhood. 
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The  reasoning  was,  and  is,  that  it  is  good  for  a 
defenseless  boy  to  be  treated  with  whimsical  bru- 
tality if  he  only  knows  that  he  can  have  his  re- 
venge upon  other  small  boys  when  he  grows  lar- 
ger himself.  It  seemed  never  to  be  suspected 
that  to  give  a boy  this  irresponsible  power  of 
abusing  and  outraging  another,  against  every  in- 
stinct of  manhood  and  justice,  was  to  debase  and 
imbrute  his  character.  If  we  were  asked  to  see, 
nevertheless,  what  kind  of  men  the  system  pro- 
duced, we  should  reply  that  the  faults  of  the  na- 
tional character  as  shown  in  those  men  were,  in 
their  degree,  the  product  of  this  system.  The 
very  qualities  that  make  Englishmen  disagree- 
able, not  those  that  make  England  powerful,  were 
carefully  fostered  and  developed  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  irresponsible  authority  of  one  boy 
over  another. 

Abuses  slowly  disappear  in  England.  But  the 
slowness  is  due  to  that  spirit  which,  avoiding  sud- 
den and  sweeping  change,  secures  reform  without 
revolution.  English  methods  of  change  are  well 
worthy  our  careful  study.  The  British  conserv- 
atism that  seems  to  cherish  an  abuse  and  kindles 
the  reformer’s  impatience  to  frenzy  provides  so 
ample  and  thorough  an  investigation  and  argu- 
ment and  exposure,  that  when  it  falls  it  falls 
never  to  rise  again,  and  with  the  applauding  con- 
sent of  the  country. 

There  is  an  amiable  enthusiasm  about  Japan 
which  has  become  a fashion,  and  which  rose  to 
a great  height  last  year  during  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  The  neatness  of  Japanese  mechan- 
ism is  undeniable  and  attractive,  but  the  rapture 
about  Japanese  “art”  to  those  who  know  the 
Greek  remains,  the  Medicean  chapel,  and  the  Ma- 
donnas of  Raphael  is  simply  inexplicable.  The 
civilization  of  Japan  is  doubtless  very  old.  But 
we  remember  the  absent-minded  boarder  and  his 
landlady.  44  Mr.  Jones,  I hope  your  tea  is  to  your 
taste.”  44  Thank  you,  it  is  very  good,  what  there 
is  of  it”  44  Ah ! perhaps  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  ?”  44  Oh,  thank  you,  there  is  plenty  of  it,  such 
as  it  is.”  The  superiority  of  the  Japanese  civ- 
ilization it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Indeed,  os  soon 
as  Japan  was  fairly  opened  to  the  access  of  the 
Western  world  the  most  intelligent  Japanese  ap- 
parently desired  nothing  less  than  a thorough 
change  of  the  national  life  in  harmony  with 
Western  civilization.  During  our  recent  inter- 
course with  that  country  the  Western  world  has 
received  from  it  curious  vases  and  screens  and 
paper-hangings,  attractive  mainly  for  their  oddi- 
ty and  novelty;  while  Japan  has  received  from 
us  not  only  sewing-machines  and  reapers  and 
useful  implements  of  every  kind,  but  new  ideas 
of  government,  new  systems  of  education,  new 
theories  of  morals  and  of  social  relations,  the 
impulse  of  a new  civilization. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  the  Japanese  minister 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Arinori  Mori,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  Washington.  He  was 
a young  man,  and  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  renewal  of  his  country  upon  the  model  of 
America.  His  eagerness  to  acquire  information 
and  the  quickness  of  his  mind  made  him  an  inval- 
uable agent  for  young  Japan.  The  most  astound- 
ing propositions  of  change  seemed  to  him  very 
practicable,  and  he  spoke  of  introducing  the  En- 
glish tongue  as  the  school  language  of  Japan  as 
quietly  as  if  ho  had  been  discussing  the  introduc- 


tion of  an  improved  clothes-wringer.  To  Amer- 
icanize Japan  was  evidently  a very  simple  prob- 
lem to  him,  and  those  who  saw  him  could  only 
wonder  how  many  of  his  countrymen  were  like 
him,  and  how  much  influence  they  exercised  upon 
the  fate  of  Japan.  Mr.  Mori  went  home  some 
four  years  ago,  and  we  have  heard  of  him  since 
as  somewhat  chastened  in  the  ardor  of  his  ex- 
pectations, holding  a high  position  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  now  ambassador  to  China,  the  moat 
distinguished  of  the  diplomatic  posts.  The  hope 
he  cherished  was  unreasonable  It  is  only  slow- 
ly that  great  national  changes  of  any  kind  are 
accomplished,  and  the  one  he  anticipated  was 
scarcely  more  than  a prophetic  dream.  Yet  his 
faith  was  so  great  that  in  talking  with  him  it 
was  hard  to  make  real  the  enormous  differences 
between  Japan  and  the  West.  It  is  much  easier 
to  feel  it  in  contemplating  the  grotesqueness 
which  is  called  Japanese  art. 

The  facility  of  imitation  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Japanese  as  to  the  Chinese  is  unconsciously 
deceptive.  They  take  so  readily  to  little  West- 
ern ways  and  costumes  and  details  that  we  nat- 
urally suppose  the  change  to  be  deeper  than  it  is. 
44  He  uses  bis  knife  and  fork,”  says  the  London 
World, 44  and  relishes  his  food  as  if  he  had  never 
known  any  other ; he  lifts  his  hat  with  a grace 
that  would  betoken  he  had  worn  one  all  his  life ; 
he  sits  on  chairs,  he  sleeps  in  beds,  and  otherwise 
comports  himself  in  a civilized  way.  There  his 
house  is  a roof  supported  by  four  post9,  with  pa- 
per screens  to  inclose  it,  and  without  the  proper 
means  of  privacy ; it  is  devoid  of  furniture ; he 
squats  on  mats,  which  also  serve  as  his  bed ; his 
only  food  is  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  he 
devours  with  chopsticks;  his  dress  is  generally 
a gross  caricature  of  European  apparel,  and  his 
habits  are  such  as  almost  prohibit  the  associa- 
tion with  him  of  Europeans.” 

The  World  is  speaking  of  the  engagement  of  the 
Japanese  envoy  in  Germany  to  a German  lady  of 
rank,  and  as  this  is  a consequence  of  the  glamour 
that  has  recently  surrounded  Japan,  it  is  a timely 
word  of  warning.  The  difference  between  the 
Western  and  the  Oriental  civilizations  is  most 
plainly  and  decisively  measured  by  the  different 
position  and  estimate  of  women.  The  Chinese 
were  of  opinion  that  women  had  no  souls,  or  very 
small  oues,  and  it  seems  to  be  true,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  most  trusty  observers,  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  little  respect  for  women,  in  the  West- 
ern sense.  There  is  a law  of  the  country  that 
any  foreign  woman  who  marries  a Japanese  shall 
bo  regarded  as  naturalized,  and  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  But  the  laws  of  marriage, 
and  the  habits  springing  from  the  low  regard  in 
which  women  are  held,  are  such  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  a self-respecting  Western 
woman  not  to  suffer  the  most  poignant  unhap- 
piness as  a Japanese  wife.  A gentleman  long 
resident  in  the  country  sayB  that  Japan  is  ret- 
rograding from  its  position  toward  Western  civil- 
ization. Foreigners  are  being  discharged  from 
government  employment,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  very  soon  none  will  be  left.  The  Japanese 
feel  themselves  to  be  fully  capable  of  doing  all 
that  the  foreigners  have  done,  and,  alas  ! retain- 
ing some  of  the  less  beautiful  habits  of  the  West. 
Some  of  the  reformers  are  as  eager  and  unscru- 
pulous in  pursuit  of  office  as  people  nearer  the 
setting  sun.  This  gentleman  adds  that  among 
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the  most  ardent  of  the  reactionaries  who  return 
to  Japanese  ways  and  modes  of  thought,  with 
open  denunciation  of  foreigners  and  foreign  civ. 
ilization,  are  some  who  have  been  educated  abroad, 
and  who  have  probably  seen  the  folly  of  “ hun- 
dred-year-old Constitution.” 

However  cunningly  finished  Japanese  boxes, 
screens,  and  tapestries  may  be,  it  is  still  a little 
early  to  deplore  Western  inferiority,  or  to  engage 
any  serious  interest  very  deeply  in  a country 


whose  civilization  seems  to  be  only  a highly  lac- 
quered barbarism.  No  one,  indeed,  can  fail  to  re- 
gard with  sympathy  the  admirable  efforts  of  able 
and  earnest  men  like  Mr.  Murray,  the  director  of 
education,  and  to  hope  that  their  success  may  be 
equal  to  their  noble  purpose.  But  it  is  a mission- 
ary country ; and  it  is  that  fact  which  gives  the 
humorous  point  to  the  clever  papers  of  the  writer 
in  the  North  American  Reviexo,  who,  as  u Sionara,” 
emulates  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World. 


(Eiufnr’s  1'itcranj  JUtorit. 


THE  first  volume  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Prin- 
ciple* of  Sociology  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  will 
only  have  the  effect  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
student  of  social  science  for  the  remaining  vol- 
umes. Especially  will  this  impatience  be  increased 
by  the  reading  of  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  in 
which  the  author  admirably  describes  the  scope 
of  sociology,  and  thus  impliedly  indicates  the  na- 
ture of  the  task  which  he  proposes  to  himself. 
In  the  present  volume  he  does  but  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  this  work.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
social  organisms  he  goes  no  farther  than  a con- 
sideration of  the  various  forms  of  marriage.  The 
great  problems  of  the  present  day — labor  and  cap- 
ital, strikes,  trades-unions,  the  combination  of 
capital,  its  despotic  power,  and  the  true  remedy 
for  it;  the  true  relations  of  the  church  and  the 
state ; the  development  of  political  institutions ; 
the  final  results  to  which  the  history  of  the  past 
points  as  the  probable  consummation  of  the  fu- 
ture; the  inter-relations  of  the  different  classes  of 
society,  whether  they  are  permanent  as  in  the 
caste  systems  of  the  Old  World,  or  temporary  and 
interchangeable  as  in  the  New  World ; the  inter- 
national relations  which  past  experience  indicates 
as  likely  to  be  established  when  civilized  meth- 
ods have  taken  the  place  of  this  barbaric  origin 
in  the  settlement  of  the  apparently  conflicting 
interests  of  different  nations — these  and  kindred 
problems,  all  of  which  belong  to  sociology,  are  not 
even  opened  in  this  volume.  For  their  discussion 
the  student  will  wait  with  impatience  till  the  pres- 
ent promise  is  fulfilled  in  the  future  completed 
worlL  Of  this  volume  about  one-half  is  devoted 
to  a consideration  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the 
data  of  sociology.  In  these  chapters  he  describes 
the  primitive  man,  and  undertakes  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  those  ideas  which  enter  into  and  un- 
derlie all  social  organisms.  It  is,  perhaps,  need- 
less to  say  that  he  follows  out  the  logic  of  his 
opinions,  careless  whether  they  agree  with  the  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  his  readers,  and  perhaps  it  is 
equally  needless  to  say  that  he  is  not  always  care- 
ful to  secure  their  self-consistency  or  their  accord 
with  the  apparent  facts  of  consciousness.  In 
estimating  ancient  opinions  he  falls  into  the  same 
error  which  he  criticises  in  others.  “ The  inter- 
preters of  early  conceptions  err  in  the  same  way 
as  do  most  teachers  of  the  young. . . .Narrators 
of  primitive  legends  and  speculators  about  the 
superstitions  of  savages  carry  with  them  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  generated  by  civilization.”  Like 
others  of  the  same  school,  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  in 
the  savage  mind  a distinct  conception  of  the  dif- 
ference between  fact  and  imagination,  and  phi- 
losophizes as  though  all  ancient  beliefs  were  liv- 


ing faiths,  while  in  fact  the  mind  of  the  savage, 
like  that  of  the  child,  makes  no  such  discrimina- 
tion, and  fact  and  fancy,  savage  science  and  sav- 
age imagination,  are  inextricably  intermixed.  If, 
however,  in  his  treatment  of  Biblical  history,  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  recognize  this  fact,  and  accord- 
ingly confounds  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  with 
their  science  and  history,  he  errs  in  company  with 
a noble  fellowship  of  theologians ; and  if  in  his 
treatment  of  the  ancient  myths — e.  g.,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  way  in  which  the  deification  of  na- 
ture came  to  pass — he  curiously  ignores  his  own 
principles  in  imputing  to  the  savage  mind  a power 
of  discrimination  which  is  the  attribute  of  cul- 
ture, he  is  not  the  only  critic  who  forgets  his  own 
principles  when  their  application  would  prove  too 
inconvenient.  Making  allowance  for  the  now 
generally  recognized  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  always 
writes  in  the  interest  of  a creed,  though  a non- 
theologieal  one,  this  part  of  the  book  is  of  great 
value,  rather  because  it  affords  an  accumulation 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  man  in  his  primitive 
state,  than  because  of  the  deductions  drawn  from 
these  facts.  Apparently  Mr.  Spencer  regards  the 
reverence  paid  by  mankind  to  their  ancestors,  en- 
hanced by  their  superstitious  reverence  for  dis- 
embodied spirits,  as  the  origin  of  all  worship. 
Faith  in  immortality  he  traces  to  the  experience 
of  savage  tribes  that  men  often  return  to  their 
normal  existence  after  a swoon,  and  always  after 
a sleep,  and  all  belief  in  God  to  the  habit  of  at- 
tributing unexplained  phenomena  to  an  imaginary 
being  who  has  passed  from  this  to  another  and 
imaginary  world.  He  thinks  that  the  Lord  to 
whom  Abraham  gave  his  allegiance  was  a superior 
chieftain,  not  the  Almighty  God ; but  whether  he 
considers  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  or  whether  he  regards  the 
Scripture  narrative  as  only  a legend  which  grew 
out  of  such  a historical  basis,  is  not  very  clear. 
In  the  second  part  Mr.  Spencer  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  society  can  be  properly  regarded  as 
an  organism,  And  gives  adequate  reason  for  so  re- 
garding it.  His  elaborated  parallelism  between 
the  social  organism  and  that  afforded  by  some 
forms  of  organic  life  is  rather  curious  than  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  his  fundamental 
idea.  It  may  be  skipped  by  the  reader,  provided 
he  will  read  the  summary  in  the  closing  chapter. 
Finally,  at  nearly  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  au- 
thor enters  upon  the  discussion  of  his  topic  prop- 
er— the  social  relations.  In  this  volume,  howev- 
er, he  merely  treats  of  the  primitive  relations  of 
the  sexes ; the  history  of  the  processes  by  which 
they  have  grown  from  one  of  mere  promiscuity 
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to  that  of  monogamy  completes  this  volume.  We 
are  rather  disappointed  not  to  find  in  this  discus- 
sion some  consideration  of  the  facts  of  Moham- 
medanism and  Mormonism,  but  perhaps  this  de- 
fect is  to  be  supplied  in  succeeding  volumes. 
Whether  polygamy  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
form  of  civilization  is  not  to  be  settled  except  by 
a careful  consideration  of  the  civilization  of  the 
peoples  and  religion,  which  Dr.  Draper  has  made 
the  theme  of  his  eulogy  in  his  Religion  and  Sci- 
ence. 

- William  F.  Gill^  in  \ix»  Life  of  Edgar  A.  Poe 
(W.  F.  Gill  and  Co.),  gives  a portrait  not  widely 
different  from  that  afforded  by  the  “briefer  but 
more  graphic  one  drawn  hy  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  the 
memoirs  which  preface  the  collected  edition  of 
Poe’s  poems  pub  fished  by  Widdleton.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  Poe  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  gross  injustice  done  to  him  by 
his  biographer  Dr.  Griswold.  Whether  the  faults 
of  that  biography  are  to  bo  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  so  essentially  prosaic  a man  was  absolutely 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  enigmatical  char- 
acter of  Poe,  or  whether  he  was  simply  inexcusa- 
bly careless,  as  he  certainly  was  in  some  respects — 
as,  for  example,  in  misstating  both  the  date  and 
place  of  Poe’s  birth — or  whether  his  carelessness 
and  temperamental  inability  were  aggravated  by 
a malice  born  of  Poe’s  literary  criticisms  on  Gris- 
wold’s books  and  on  the  works  of  some  of  his 
friends,  as  Mr.  Gill  believes,  it  is  certain  that  Dr. 
Griswold  has  inexcusably  misrepresented  the  life 
and  character  of  one  who  possessed  both  great  gen- 
ius, and  also,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  a noble  soul. 
Dr.  Griswold’s  biography  has  not  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  but  the  contra- 
dictions have  been  given,  for  the  most  part,  in  crit- 
icisms and  transient  articles,  while  the  biography 
has  remained  as  the  standard  to  which  American 
readers  have  gone  for  information,  generally  in 
ignorance  of  the  subsequent  corrections  and  con- 
tradictions which  have  perished  in  the  papers 
and  magazines  which  gave  them  birth.  Except 
Mr.  Stoddard’s  memoir,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
life  of  Poe,  prior  to  this  one  of  Mr.  Gill’s,  which 
was  at  all  likely  to  supplant  the  misleading  one  of 
Dr.  Griswold.  Ingram’s  is  imperfect,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  ever  has  been  republished  in  this 
country.  Certainly  the  American  public  will  be 
without  excuse  if  it  still  continues  to  put  on  poor 
Poe  the  estimate  which  has  been  put  on  him  hith- 
erto. Mr.  Gill  has  somewhat  injured  the  forceful- 
ness of  his  vindication  by  the  harshness  of  his 
judgments  concerning  Dr.  Griswold.  If  he  had 
been  more  charitable  to  the  defamer,  he  would 
have  been  more  just  to  the  defamed.  But  if  his 
indignation  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment, his  enthusiasm  does  not  He  recognizes  the 
faults  of  Poe,  and  while  he  looks  upon  them  with 
a pitying  rather  than  a severe  eye,  he  does  not  con- 
ceal nor  justify  them.  The  story  is  that  of  one 
whose  genius  w as  akin  to  madness,  and  whom  an 
unkind  fate  pursued  not  only  throughout  his  life, 
but  even  after  his  death.  Tardily  does  his  coun- 
try begin  to  do  his  memory  justice.  To-day  we 
understand  the  effect  of  temperament  on  charac- 
ter as  our  fathers  did  not,  and  to-day,  if  Poe  were 
living,  he  would  find,  not  perhaps  warmer  friends, 
but  probably  more  who  could  understand  him, 
and  therefore  fewer  to  drive  him  into  despair  and 
excesses  by  their  misunderstanding. 

The  reproduction  of  Essays  on  Political  Econo- 


my, by  Frederick  Bastiat  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons), 
is  a public  benefaction.  Frederick  Bastiat  was 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  political  economy 
that  the  present  century  has  produced,  and  none 
the  less  so  that  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  be- 
ing able  to  state  the  most  fundamental  principles 
in  a form  that  makes  them  easily  understood  by 
minds  not  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  a 
science  which  is  at  once  the  most  simple  and  the 
most  abstruse.  Except  Robinson  Crusoe's  Money, 
issued  last  year  from  the  pen  of  David  A.  Wells, 
the  writings  of  Frederick  Bastiat  are  the  only 
ones  on  political  economy  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar which  are  really  fundamental  and  thorough 
in  their  treaimont  of  political  subjects,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  easy  reading. 

“Harper’s  Half-hour  Scries”  continues  to  de- 
serve the  praise  of  its  motto,  Mucpbv  /3 iflXiov 
p iya  dyaOov,  “ Little  book  much  good.”  Er- 
gene  Lawrence  adds  to  the  series  two  useful 
volumes,  A Primer  of  Latin  Literature  and  A 
Piimer  of  Greek  Literature.  As  concise  sum- 
maries of  ancient  literature  these  are  admirable. 
We  wish  that  he  could  have  presented  pictorial- 
ly  the  characteristics  of  the  successive  eras,  so 
that  the  reader  could  easily  carry  away  some  gen- 
eral results : as  it  is,  the  English  reader  will  be 
liable  to  be  lost  in  overmuch  detail.  Peter  the 
Great , by  John  Lothrop  Motley,  is  a timely  re- 
publication from  the  pages  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review , where  the  paper  appeared  some  years 
ago.  University  life  at  Athens,  by  W.  M.  Capes, 
M.A.,  will  especially  interest  students,  whether 
in  college  or  preparing  for  it.  Of  the  novels 
which  have  recently  been  published  in  this  series 
we  can  do  little  more  than  make  mention  of  their 
names,  except  to  say  that  to  the  busy  man,  to 
whom  the  long  novel  has  terrors,  these  little  sto- 
ries, easily  finished  at  a sitting,  will  have  pecul- 
iar charms.  Pan/  and  the  Prophet  is  one  of 
Wilkie  Collins’s  best  short  stories,  with  a flavor 
of  the  mesmeric,  in  which  he  delights.  The  Mill 
of  St.  Herbot , by  Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  affords 
a wonderfully  realistic  picture  of  Breton  life,  but 
its  tragic  end  casts  a gloom  over  the  whole  oth- 
erwise charming  tale.  The  Jilt  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Charles  Rkade's  stories, 
not  a whit  less  entertaining  because  so  delight- 
fully impossible.  The  Time  of  Roses  is  the  old, 
old  love  story  in  a new  form. 

“ Gail  Hamilton’s”  novel,  First  Love  is  Best  (Estes 
and  Lauriat),  is  one  of  such  contradictory  quali- 
ties that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize  it  without 
doing  injustice  to  either  the  reader  or  the  writer. 
It  has  some  notable  excellences  and  some  very 
glaring  faults,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
judgments  pronounced  upon  it  by  different  critics 
should  be  of  the  most  contradictory  kind,  for  they 
depend  on  the  standards  by  which  it  is  judged, 
and  by  the  aspects  in  which  it  is  viewed.  The 
plot  is  very  simple,  though  somewhat  originaL 
There  are  but  three  characters  in  the  book,  tho 
supernumeraries  being  of  no  account  whatever.  It 
is  in  more  than  one  sense  a pure  love  story.  The 
interest  of  the  story  turns  wholly  on  the  devel- 
opment of  love,  and  the  love  is  of  a pure  and  no- 
ble kind.  The  wife  has  married  not  for  love,  but 
has  a husband  who  proves  every  way  worthy  of  her 
highest  affection ; she  allows  herself  no  struggle 
between  her  wifely  duty  and  her  first  inclination. 
In  this  respect  the  story  is  radically  unlike  the 
novel  of  the  period.  The  husband  is  in  no  senso 
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a hero  for  a romance,  but  he  admirably  represents 
the  true  ideal  of  marital  patience  and  gentleness 
with  one  who,  until  she  is  conquered  by  love, 
gives  nothing  in  return  for  the  heart’s  abun- 
dance. The  conversation,  too,  is  bright  and  even 
brilliant,  and  the  whole  book  is  highly  spiced, 
but  the  condiments  destroy  the  original  flavor  of 
the  food.  The  author  sacrifices  truth  to  her  love 
of  brilliance ; the  dialogue,  though  rarely  dull,  is 
often  stilted,  and  generally  unnatural. 

The  admirers  of  Helen's  Babies  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  sequel,  Other  Peoples  Children 
(Putnam’s  Sons).  The  author  shows  the  same 
peculiar  power  of  portraying  child  life,  and  the 
same  hearty  sympathy  with  children  in  their 
pranks  and  mischief.  He  confines  himself  chief- 
ly to  one  side  of  children — the  vivacious  and  hu- 
morous. Children  are  poets  and  dreamers ; this 
aspect  of  their  experience,  which  Dickens  has  so 
beautifully  illustrated  in  his  “Child’s  Dream  of 
a Star,”  Mr.  Habbertox  does  not  attempt .to  por- 
tray. His  children  are  not  remarkable,  jcxcept 
that  they  are  doing  every  day  what  ordinary  mor- 
tals do  not  attempt  oftener  than,  say,  once  a week. 
Ho  has  an  infinite  resource  of  fancy,  and  childish 
sport  and  prank  and  folly  succeed  each  other  till 
we  are  forced  to  wonder  whether  Mr.  Habberton 
has  put  into  this  book  and  its  predecessor  the 
studies  of  a lifetime  in  the  child  world,  or  wheth- 
er he  has  in  the  brain  of  a man  the  unexhausted 
and  inexhaustible  fancies  of  a child. 

We  group  together  a number  of  other  novels, 
the  fruits  of  the  summer,  most  of  them  of  the 
midsummer.  Harry  (Scribners),  a narrative  poem 
by  the  author  of  Mrs.  Jemingham's  Journal , has 
the  characteristics  of  its  predecessor,  which,  how- 
ever, it  hardly  equals.  The  plot  turns  upon  the 
devotion  of  a wife  to  a weak  and  unworthy  hus- 
band— a plot  unhappily  common  in  life  as  well 
as  in  fiction. — Brief  Honors  (Jansen,  M'Clurg,  and 
Co.)  is  a commercial  story  lightened  up  with  a 
gleam  of  love.  The  author’s  object  is  to  expose 
the  frauds  which,  since  it  was  written,  the  news- 
papers have  exposed  in  the  American  system  of 
life-insurance.  The  characters  are  odd  without 
being  unnatural,  and  the  author  shows  consid- 
erable power  and  even  more  ingenuity,  though  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  literary  defects. — Mrs. 
Arthur  (Harpers)  is  the  latest  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
novels.  Mrs.  Oliphant  always  succeeds  in  paint- 
ing the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  English  society. 
This  is  the  chief  value  in  this  novel,  the  plot  of 
which  requires  some  credulity  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  and  involves  a change  in  the  character  of 
the  heroine  more  radical  than  is  natural. — The 
moral  of  Heaps  of  Money  ( Harpers)  is  that  heaps 
of  money  arc  not  either  necessary  to  or  an  assur- 
ance of  true  happiness.  The  moral  is  not  a new 
one,  but  its  constant  repetition  is  needed,  and  the 
effect  of  the  story  is  thoroughly  good. — Corona- 
tion, by  E.  P.  Tenney  (Noyes,  Snow,  and  Co.),  is  a 
strange  and  almost  mystical  story.  It  does  not 
depend  for  its  interest  upon  the  plot,  which  is 
but  a thread  on  which  to  hang  remarkable  de- 
scriptions, sympathetic  and  rarely  finished  studies 
of  nature,  bits  of  religious  philosophy,  visions  of 
philanthropy,  and  various  ideas,  moral  and  re- 
ligious, which  are  always  pure,  often  beautiful, 
sometimes  even  grand,  but  rarely  practicable.  It 
is  less  a story  than  a dream  of  life. — Chedayne 
of  Kotono , by  Ausburn  Towner  (Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Co.),  is  a thoroughly  original  and  a thoroughly  I 


American  story.  It  is  laid  in  the  good  old  colo- 
nial times.  The  strange  adventures  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  it,  and  which  keep  up  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  to  the  end,  are  not  unnatural 
to  the  era  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid.  The 
love  of  Chedayne  for  Mrs.  Dare,  exemplified  by 
the  long  life  of  service  rendered  to  her  and  her 
family,  and  accompanied  by  the  unbroken  friend- 
ship maintained  between  him  and  the  husband, 
is  an  original  and  well-executed  conception. — Of 
Loring’s  “ Tales  of  the  Day”  the  two  best  are  Hot 
and  Hime  and  In  the  Camargue.  The  former  is 
a story  of  Southern  life  in  the  last  days  of  slavery 
and  the  first  days  of  emancipation.  The  author 
has  evidently  studied  the  negro  character  and  di- 
alect to  good  purpose.  It  is  rather  a novelty  to 
take  up  a book  about  the  negro  that  is  without 
a moral.  The  author  of  Hot  and  Hime  has  no 
theory  to  illustrate  and  no  view  Xo  advocate.  It 
is  rather  the  mischievous  and  humorous  side  of 
negro  character  that  et^e  depicts.  In  the  Camargue 
. is  a picture  ,of  Southern  France.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  cattle-raising  districts.  The  nature 
of  the  people  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
author;  the  descriptions  are  peculiarly  life-like. 
The  story  ends  in  disappointed  love,  but  the  heart 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  disappointment ; turns  its 
sorrows  to  good  account  in  the  work  of  practical 
philanthropy.  It  is  essentially  a love  story  of  the 
better  sort. 

The  Harpers  publish  the  Latin  text  of  Pour 
Boohs  of  Titus  Livy,  viz.,  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  and  XXII., 
with  notes  by  the  late  Charles  Anthon,  aqd  Hugh 
Craig  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  notes 
on  the  first  two  books  and  on  the  first  twenty-five 
chapters  of  the  twenty-first  book  were  completed 
and  ready  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Anthon  before  his 
death ; they  are  published  just  os  he  left  them. 
The  notes  on  the  rest  of  the  twenty-first  book 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  twenty-second  are  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Craig,  but  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  work  of  Weissenbom. 

The  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  not  need  any 
introduction  to  Mr.  Parton’s  volume  on  Oorica* 
ture  and  other  Comic  Art  in  all  Times  and  many 
Lands  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Enough  of  this 
work  appeared  in  numbers  of  the  Magazine  to 
give  a better  idea  of  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  work  than  we  can  do  by  a description.  It 
is,  however,  more  than  a mere  republication  of 
those  articles.  Many  of  the  more  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  pictures  are  given  here  for  the 
first  time,  notably  those  exhibiting  the  present 
or  recent  caricature  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
China,  and  Japan.  Mr.  Parton  has  had  prede- 
cessors in  his  field,  and  he  gives  due  credit" to 
them  in  his  preface ; but,  so  far  as  we  know,  he 
is  the  first  American  author  to  enter  it,  and  his 
work  is  therefore  the  first  one  to  give  any  con- 
siderable account  of  American  caricature.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen  is 
in  two  respects  difficult  Much  of  ancient  cari- 
cature both  in  literature  and  in  art  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  what  is  now  considered  decency. 
Mr.  Parton  has  rightly  regarded  observance  of 
the  modern  rules  of  moral  taste  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  complete  representation  of 
ancient  art,  and  has  wisely  omitted  what  would 
shock  the  riper  and  better  culture  of  the  present 
age.  Very  much  of  caricature  is  in  its  very  na- 
ture transient,  and  is,  indeed,  incomprehensible 
except  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  called  it 
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forth.  Mr.  Parton’s  biographical  and  historical 
matter  is  interpretative  as  well  as  descriptive; 
indeed,  the  book  does  not  require  the  pictures  to 
render  it  an  entertaining  and  instructive  volume. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  an  American  to 
criticise  without  prejudice  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope’s last  novel,  The  American  Senator  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  The  scene  is  English,  so  are  the 
characters,  except  the  one  who  gives  the  name  to 
the  book.  With  that  exception,  they  are  drawn 
with  that  fidelity  to  nature  which  is  the  chief 
charm  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  writings.  None  of  the 
personages  of  the  simple  drama  are  of  a kind  to 
awaken  one’s  enthusiasm.  They  are  just  such  as 
one  might  meet  in  any  English  hunting  party  or 
country  parish.  The  satire  on  the  national  fox- 
hunting  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  that  the  satirist 


has  only  pictured  prosaically,  and  without  the 
least  participation  in  the  exhilaration  of  its  dev- 
otees, that  extraordinary  sport  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  painting  of  the  American  Senator, 
his  cunning  deserts  him,  and  he  falls  into  the  in- 
evitable exaggerations  of  all  Englishmen  when 
they  undertake  to  depict  an  American.  If  the 
portrait  had  been  that  of  an  Assemblyman,  wo 
should  not  have  objected;  we  could  even  have 
borne  with  him  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
| resentatives ; but  to  make  him  a Senator ! Surely 
the  body  which  has  given  to  the  political  world  a 
Calhoun,  a Webster,  a Clay,  a Sumner,  and  a Sew. 
ard  deserved  some  different  typical  man  to  repre- 
sent it  to  the  readers  of  English  romance  than  Mr. 
Gotobed.  The  story  is  an  entertaining  one,  and 
even  the  caricature  is  clever. 


Ciiitnr’s  Iricntific  Jlrnirif. 


IN  Meteorology,  we  note  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill,  of 
Nyack,  New  York,  contributes  to  the  July 
number  of  the  Analyst  a paper  on  an  empirical 
formula  for  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air  at  any 
temperature  and  pressure.  Starting  with  the 
fundamental  assumptions  (1)  that  under  constant 
pressure  the  ratio  of  volume  to  temperature  is 
constant,  and  (2)  that  the  constant  ratio  is  itself 
a function  of  the  pressure,  he  shows  that  Reg- 
nault’s  .observations  of  the  volume  and  tension 
of  air,  intended  as  a test  of  the  law  of  Boyle 
and  Mariotte,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
law  is  exactly  true  only  at  the  temperature  of 
130°  C.,  and  that  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  un- 
der a constant  pressure  is  0.0036445  at  a pressure 
of  zero,  whence  it  increases  up  to  0.0038618  at 
a barometric  pressure  of  21.5  meters,  or  about 
twenty-eight  atmospheres. 

Winkelmann  shows  that  observations  lend 
probability  to  the  theoretical  conclusions  of  Yon 
Obermayer  that  the  co-efficients  of  conduction 
of  heat  for  air  and  hydrogen  have  different  and 
not  the  same  ratios  at  different  temperatures. 
Similarly  Von  Obermayer  has  shown  that  the  co- 
efficients of  friction  for  hydrogen  increase  with 
the  temperature  more  slowly  than  does  that  for 
the  air.  These  results  arc  confirmed  by  a more 
recent  investigation  by  Pulitz. 

Lommel,  after  calling  attention  to  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  Biot,  Brewster,  Goethe,  Arago, 
and  Billet  in  reference  to  the  polarization  of  the 
light  of  the  rainbow,  shows  that  the  so-called 
Cartesian  angle  of  incidence  is  that  for  which,  for 
every  substance  and  every  color,  according  to 
Fresnel’s  theory,  one-ninth  of  the  light  polarized 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  will  be 
reflected.  For  the  whole  rainbow  the  effectual 
rays  are  those  that  possess  the  maximum  polari- 
zation. For  a single  prism  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  corresponds  to  that  of  minimum  polar- 
ization. 

K.  Antolik,  of  Hungary,  calls  attention  to  the 
remarkable  phenomena  shown  when  frictional 
electricity  is  allowed  to  act  upon  quiescent  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke  which  flow  down  upon  and 
spread  over  a horizontal  table.  In  this  cloud  he 
is  able  to  reproduce  the  appearance  of  the  most 
delicate  cirro-cumuli,  the  cumuli,  the  mares’- 
tails,  and  other  modifications  of  the  forms  of 


clouds.  He  would  by  these  phenomena  endeav- 
or to  explain  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  or- 
dinary clouds  of  the  atmosphere;  but  however 
beautiful  the  analogy  between  the  appearances 
may  be,  yet  the  physical  explanations  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  similar. 

Dr.  Munk,  of  Marburg,  quotes  a sentence  from 
the  Talmud  (Tosefta,  Sabbath  VII.)  showing  that 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  before  Christ 
the  use  of  the  lightning-rod  was  understood. 
Dr.  Wiedemann  adds  that,  according  to  Dumi- 
chen,  the  Egyptians  gilded  and  coppered  the 
highest  projections,  etc.,  “in  order  to  protect 
from  the  celestial  lightning.” 

Astronomy. — Hall  has  given  in  the  Astrono - 
mische  XachrichUn  elements  and  an  ephemeris  of 
Hyperion,  the  faint  satellite  of  Saturn,  derived 
from  his  own  observations.  Although  these  ele- 
ments are  regatxlcd  only  as  provisional,  the  incli- 
nation in  particular  requiring  further  observations 
to  determine  it,  they  are  very  close  approxima- 
tions, as  is  shown  by  the  accordance  of  tho 
ephemeris  with  the  Washington  observations  of 
1877. 

With  regard  to  Hall’s  elements  of  Hyperion^ 
Hind  remarks  that  they  lead  to  the  following 
numbers,  assuming  the  solar  parallax  as  8.86" : 
mean  distance,  914,000  miles;  least  distance, 
800,000  miles  ; greatest  distance,  1,028,000  miles. 

The  Scientific  American  has  for  some  time  con- 
tained an  astronomical  column,  edited  by  Miss 
Mitchell,  of  Yassar  College.  From  it  we  learn 
that  sun  spots  are  regularly  observed  at  V assar. 

A new  work  of  113  pages  quarto  on  the  pho- 
tometry of  the  fixed  stars,  by  Wolff,  is  published 
at  Leipsic. 

It  may  be  definitely  stated  that  the  new  com- 
panions to  Polaris  reported  by  Boe  do  not  exist, 
as  Mr.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  has  examined  this 
neighborhood  with  the  18-inch  refractor  at  Chi- 
cago without  finding  them. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendu*  for  July  2,  Hugo  has  a 
note  on  a luminous  column  vertically  extended 
above  the  moon,  and  some  four  degrees  in  length. 
In  the  Paris  Memoirs,  1771,  page  434,  Messier  de- 
scribes a similar  phenomenon,  which  has  never 
yet  been  explained,  and  gives  a wood-cut  of  its 
appearance. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  publishes  in 
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the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July  an  ac- 
count of  double-star  discoveries  with  the  16£-inch 
Chicago  refractor  belonging  to  the  Chicago  As- 
tronomical Society.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that, 
after  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  this  in- 
strument has  again  been  put  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Burnham. 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus , Tacchinl  has  a note  on 
a remarkable  solar  eruption  in  June  last,  and 
Becchi  and  himself  give  visumks  of  their  work  on 
the  sun  for  the  past  year. 

The  astronomical  columns  of  Nature  contain 
notes  on  Variable  Stars,  Minor  Planets  and  Com- 
ets of  Short  Period,  Meteoric  Fire-Balls,  Hyperion, 
the  Cape  Observations  for  1874,  72  Ophiuchi , 
an  Occultation  of  Mars  by  Venus  a.d.  368,  De 
Vico’s  Comet,  etc. 

Trouvelot,  of  Cambridge,  is  still  pursuing  his 
observations  of  the  planets.  During  the  present 
year  he  has  made  fifty-two  sketches  of  Jupiter, 
thirty-six  sketches  of  Mars,  and  several  of  Saturn. 
The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  Mars,  and 
a quiet  atmosphere  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
A spot  which  appeared  on  Jupiter  April  15  is  still 
visible,  and  has  been  observed  by  Trouvelot  twen- 
ty times.  The  adopted  period  of  rotation  does 
not  agree  with  that  indicated  by  the  spot.  If  the 
adopted  period  be  correct,  the  spot  has  a retro- 
grade proper  motion  of  great  regularity, 44  almost 
too  regular,”  as  M.  Trouvelot  remarks. 

The  report  of  the  Oxford  University  Observa- 
tory for  the  year  1876-77  records  the  taking  of 
428  lunar  photographs  (making  652  taken  to  date), 
which  are  to  be  measured  micrometrical ly  for the 
determination  of  the  libration  ; 117  double-stars 
have  been  measured  during  the  year  (259  meas- 
ures), and  six  satellites  of  Saturn  observed ; the 
chromosphere  has  been  delineated  on  twenty-two 
days.  The  director  describes  a new  micrometer, 
which  appears  to  be  similar  to  Alvan  Clark’s 
double  ctfe-piece  micrometer,  described  some  twenty 
years  since.  One  of  these  is  now  at  the  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington. 

The  volume  of  the  Cape  Observations  for  1874 
is  the  thirteenth  publication  circulated  by  Mr. 
Stone,  the  director,  since  his  accession  in  1871. 
It  contains  the  mean  positions  of  1246  stars,  in- 
cluding all  of  L&caille’s  stars  in  the  Cctlnm  An*- 
trale  Stelliferum  which  now  fall  between  155° 
and  165°  N.  P.  D.,  and  some  additional  ones  in  the 
same  zone.  Lacaille’s  stars  between  145°  and 
156°  N.  P.  D.  were  similarly  observed  in  1875, 
and  those  between  135°  and  146°  in  1876.  We 
shall  soon,  therefore,  have  accurate  places  of  all 
Lacaille’s  stars. 

Terapel,  of  Florence,  sends  to  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten , No.  2138,  a long  account  of  his  ob- 
servations of  nebulae  at  Florence,  which  are  pros- 
ecuted under  many  difficulties,  and  gives  some 
account  of  the  great  variations  which  he  has 
found  to  exist  between  drawings  of  the  same  neb- 
ula by  various  observers.  He  says : 44  As,  accord- 
ing to  a new  hypothesis,  nebulae  are  constituted 
of  glomng  gases,  I hope  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  several  burned  up,  or  until  they  have  changed 
in  other  ways.” 

M.  Namur  has  published,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Belgium, 
tables  of  logarithms  (?)  for  all  numbers  from  0 to 
434,000,000,000  with  twelve  decimals.  This  vol- 
ume is  published  by  Gauthier-VHlars,  and  costs 
three  francs,  according  to  Nature, 


Sir  Henry  James,  Lieutenant-General  Royal 
Engineers,  for  many  years  (since  1854)  director 
of  the  English  Ordnance  Survey,  died  at  South- 
ampton in  June,  1877.  During  his  long  service 
as  director  of  the  survey  his  name  has  become 
well  known  through  its  admirable  publications. 
He  held  also  the  directorship  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland  from  1844. 

Professor  E.  Heis,  of  Munster,  died  also  in  June. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  admirable  uranometry, 
his  long  series  of  observations  on  the  zodiacal 
light,  his  solar  observations,  and  others,  and  as 
the  editor  of  the  WochenschHft  fur  Astronomic — 
a journal  widely  current  in  Germany. 

Nature  for  July  5 contains  an  obituary  notice 
of  Santini,  director  of  the  observatory  at  Padua, 
who  was  the  oldest  living  astronomer.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  ninety-first  year,  having 
been  born  1786,  June  80.  His  work  has  been 
of  a varied  character.  His  memoirs  on  Biela’s 
comet  are  well  known,  as  well  as  his  catalogues 
of  small  stars  near  the  equator,  his  determination 
of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  from  elongations  of  the 
fourth  satellite,  etc. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  appears  to  be 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Astronomical  Register , 
etc.,  and  which  are  thought  by  Dunkin  even  to 
menace  the  very  existence  of  the  society.  In  the 
interests  of  astronomy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  settlement  can  be  made. 

In  Physics,  we  note  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  barometer,  proposed  by  Krae- 
vitsch,  which  increases  indefinitely  the  sensibility 
of  this  instrument  To  the  shorter  leg  of  a sy- 
phon barometer  is  attached  a long  horizontal  cap- 
illary tube  terminating  in  an  open  cylinder,  the 
space  above  the  mercury  and  the  capillary  tube 
being  filled  with  water  free  of  air.  Obviously,  if 
the  barometer  rises  or  falls,  a quantity  of  water 
is  displaced  by  the  mercury  equal  to  the  volume 
representing  the  change  in  height  If  now  a bub- 
ble of  air  be  introduced  into  the  capillary  tube,  it 
will  be  displaced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  change 
in  the  barometric  height,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
of  the  two  sections ; in  Kraevitsch’s  instrument, 
by  140 ; thus  rendering  it  extraordinarily  delicate. 
The  bubble,  when  observed  by  a microscope  of 
low  power,  is  rarely  in  repose. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  experimented  to  ascertain 
the  maximum  limit  of  the  amplitude  of  sound 
waves,  using  for  this  purpose  a whistle  mounted 
on  a Wolfe’s  bottle,  furnished  with  a manometer. 
It  was  found  that  the  most  suitable  pressure  was 
9$  centimeters  of  water,  and  that  under  these 
conditions  the  sound  could  be  distinctly  heard  at 
820  meters'  distance.  The  amount  of  air  passing 
through  the  whistle  was  found  to  be  196  cubic 
centimeters  per  second.  From  these  data  the 
required  amplitude  may  be  readily  calculated. 
The  result  shows  that  the  amplitude  of  vibration 
of  the  aerial  particles  was  less  than  the  ten-mill- 
ionth of  a centimeter.  Indeed,  the  author  is  in- 
clined to  think  that,  on  a still  night,  a sound  of 
this  pitch  (/ir),  whose  amplitude  is  only  a hun- 
dred-millionth of  a centimeter,  would  still  be  au- 
dible. 

An  Italian  optician  in  Paris,  says  Nature,  has 
constructed  a very  sensitive  metallic  thermometer 
on  a new  principle.  The  dilations  of  a small  sheet 
of  platinized  silver  are  amplified  by  means  of  a 
system  of  levers,  and  the  motion  is  communicated 
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to  a needle  on  a dial  on  which  degrees  are  marked. 
The  motion  of  the  needle  is  almost  instantaneous. 

In  a paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Stoney 
has  discussed  the  method  by  which  heat  is  trans- 
ferred across  the  vacuous  spaces  in  Crookes’s  ra- 
diometers. He  considered  the  laws  under  which 
this  transfer  of  heat  takes  place,  and  showed  that 
they  are  different  from  the  already  known  laws 
of  radiation,  convection,  conduction,  and  contact. 
Hence  he  suggests  that  this  newly  discovered 
mode  of  conveying  heat  should  be  called  pene- 
tration. Numerous  observations  made  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  by  De  la  Provostaye  and  Desains, 
but  not  then  understood,  as  well  as  more  recent 
ones  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  of  Grove,  arc  read- 
ily interpreted  by  means  of  these  newly  discover- 
ed laws  of  heat. 

Hesehus  has  applied  the  electric  current  to  the 
study  of  the  spheroidal  state  of  liquids.  He  finds 
( 1 ) that  this  current  is  generally  completely  in- 
terrupted between  the  incandescent  metal  and 
the  liquid  spheroid,  and  thaj  when  it  is  not,  this 
is  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  thus  establishes  momentary  contacts,  or 
that^  the  temperature  of  the  metal  being  low,  the 
drop  is  ready  to  burst ; (2)  that  the  interval  sep- 
arating the  two — estimated  by  the  galvanic  de- 
position of  copper — is  about  one-tenth  of  a mil- 
limeter, though  it  increases  with  the  temperature ; 
and  (3)  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  as 
measured  by  a thermo-pile,  does  not  vary  much 
from  96°  to  97°  C. 

De  Waha  has  proposed  a new  and  simple  mode 
of  measuring  the  index  of  refraction  of  liquids. 
In  a rectangular  glass  tank  a piece  of  silvered 
glass  is  supported  at  any  convenient  angle  to  one 
side,  this  side  being  also  silvered  to  one-half  its 
height.  The  tank  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a divided  circle,  a beam  of  light  from  a narrow 
slit  is  allowed  to  fall  horizontally  upon  the  side 
of  the  tank  and  normal  to  it,  and  then  upon  the 
piece  of  silvered  glass,  the  circle  being  turned  un- 
til this  ray  is  also  normal.  The  angle  read  off  on 
the  circle  is  the  angle  of  the  prism.  The  liquid 
to  be  examined  is  then  poured  into  the  tank,  and 
the  beam  of  light  is  so  adjusted  that  its  incidence 
in  the  liquid  upon  the  silvered  glass  surface  is 
normal.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  angle 
of  refraction  is  the  angle  of  the  prism.  Meas- 
uring then  directly  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
dividing  its  sine  by  that  of  the  angle  of  the  prism, 
the  refractive  index  is  obtained. 

Mascart  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  re- 
fractive power  of  gases.  A beam  of  light  was 
sent  through  a collimator  to  two  plates  of  plate- 
glass  connected  together  at  right  angles,  the  halves 
of  the  beam  being  bent  right  and  left  by  refrac- 
tion through  the  glass.  They  then  passed  par- 
allel through  two  copper  tubes  containing  the 
gases,  and  after  refraction  by  a second  system 
of  glass  plates  reversed,  the  halves  were  united 
again,  and  the  beam  passed  through  a slit  to  a 
system  of  prisms;  then  to  a telescope.  If  the 
pressure  in  one  copper  tube  were  varied,  the 
phases  of  the  two  parts  of  the  beam  were  unlike, 
and  from  the  number  of  the  fringes  displaced, 
the  refraction  of  the  gas  could  be  determined. 
The  absolute  refractive  power  for  hydrogen  is 
0.1387;  for  oxygen,  0.2706 ; for  sulphurous  oxide, 
0.7036 ; and  for  cyanogen  gas,  0.8216. 

Henry  Draper  has  discovered  the  remarkable 
fact  that  oxygen  exists  in  the  sun,  and  that  it 


and  probably  also  the  other  metalloids  show 
their  presence  in  the  sun-spectrum  by  bright  in- 
stead of  dark  lines.  By  means  of  photography 
he  has  produced  upon  a single  plate  the  solar 
spectrum  from  just  above  G to  below  H,  and  the 
spectrum  of  air  ignited  by  a powerful  spark  be- 
tween iron  and  aluminum  terminals.  Since  the 
lines  of  iron  in  the  latter  spectrum  coincide  ex- 
actly with  known  iron  lines  in  that  of  the  sun, 
the  non  - shifting  of  the  plate  is  proved.  The 
oxygen  lines  iu  the  air  spectrum,  to  the  number 
of  a dozen  or  more,  coincide  accurately  with 
bright  solar  lines,  every  peculiarity  in  the  shad- 
ing or  grouping  of  the  one  being  reproduced  in 
the  other.  The  demonstration  is  complete,  and 
will  materially  modify  existing  views  as  to  the 
solar  constitution.  The  discovery  is  the  most 
important  made  in  solar  physics  since  that  of 
Kirchhoff  in  1860. 

Wild  has  examined  the  properties  of  a nickel- 
magnet  made  by  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  given  by  him  to  Kotschubey,  of  the 
Russian  commission.  The  magnet  was  155  mm. 
long,  9.5  wide,  and  2 thick,  the  ends  being  point- 
ed. It  weighed  25  grams.  Its  magnetic  mo- 
ment, determined  in  the  usual  way,  was,  per 
gram,  112,000  as  received,  and  186,000  after  re- 
magnetizing ; w hile  that  of  a nearly  similar  steel 
magnet  was  245,000  and  368,000  respectively. 
On  analysis  by  Butlerow,  the  only  impurity  was 
iron,  of  which  there  was  present  one-third  of  ono 
per  cent. ; traces  of  cobalt  were  also  detected. 
Wild  concludes,  1st,  pure  nickel,  unlike  iron, 
takes  considerable  permanent  magnetism,  but  the 
amount  is  only  from  one -half  to  one -third  of. 
that  taken  by  different  sorts  of  hardened  steel ; 
2d,  the  magnetism  remaining  in  nickel  is  less 
permanent  than  in  hardened  steel;  3d,  the  tern-, 
perature-  coefficient  is  less  in  the  case  of  nickel 
than  in  that  of  hardened  steel ; and  4th,  the  tem- 
porary magnetism  acquirable  by  nickel,  though . 
about  twi(?e  its  permanent  magnetism,  is  only 
half  that  which  hardened  steel  and  only  one-., 
fourth  of  that  which  soft  iron  is  capable  of  ac- 
quiring. 

In  Chemistry,  a note  has  appeared  by  Bottin- 
ger  giving  the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
carbonous  oxide  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  in  a re-, 
search  upon  gly-oxylic  acid.  He  finds  that  when . 
pure  carbonous  oxide  is  conducted  over  pure  dry 
hydrogen  cyanide,  well  cooled,  it  is  actively  ab- 
sorbed. If  the  solution  be  mixed  with  a concen- 
trated solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  agitated, . 
no  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  even  ou  agita- 
tion, the  liquid  separating,  on  standing,  into  two 
layers.  If,  however,  the  vessel  be  removed  from 
the  freezing  mixture,  a rapid  stream  of  pure  car- 
bonous oxide  is  evolved.  Pure  hydrogen  cyanide 
is  left,  showing  that  the  CO  was  simply  dissolved. . 

Berthelot  has  investigated  more  extensively  the 
occurrence  of  benzene  in  coal  gas.  Its  presence 
there  is  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  car- 
bonization as  well  as  to  the  prolonged  heat,  dur- 
ing which  an  equilibrium  is  established  between 
the  various  hydrocarbons.  If  the  distillation  be 
effected  at  a low  red  heat,  the  gas  may  differ  in 
its  composition.  The  author’s  experiments  were 
directed  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  reliabili- 
ty of  the  method  used  by  him  in  his  analysis,  i. 
absorbing  the  benzene  vapor  by  fuming  nitric 
acid.  The  results  of  direct  tests  and  also  of  en- 
diometric  comparisons  were  favorable,  and  es-. 
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tablished  bis  assertion  that  in  Paris  gas  benzene 
is  the  principal  illuminant. 

Mcndelejeff  has  proposed  a new  hypothesis’of 
the  origin  of  petroleum.  Starting  with  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  the  author  regards  the  interior  of 
the  earth  as  metallic,  doubtless  composed  large- 
ly of  iron  and  carbides  of  iron.  Through  rents 
made  by  earthquakes  water  gained  Access  to  these 
bodies  at  a high  temperature  and  under  great 
pressure;  and  by  their  mutual  chemical  action 
metallic  oxides  and  saturated  hydrocarbons  re- 
sulted. These  latter,  carried  by  watery  vapor, 
have  spread  themselves  through  the  overlying 
rocks.  He  gives  various  geological  and  chemical 
facts  which  go  to  sustain  his  hypothesis. 

Berthclot  has  given  a description  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  an  ancient  wine,  fifteen  or  sixteen  centu- 
ries old,  obtained  from  a hermetically  sealed 
earthenware  vase  in  the  Borely  Museum  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  came  originally  from  Aliscamps,  near 
Arles,  in  a vicinity  used  os  a cemetery  during  the 
Roman  epoch.  It  contained  about  tweuty-five  cu- 
bic centimeters  of  a yellowish  liquid  of  a vinous 
aromatic  odor  and  a hot,  strong  taste.  On  anal- 
ysis it  yielded,  per  liter,  45  c.c.  of  alcohol,  3.6 
grams  fixed  acids  (calculated  as  tartaric),  0.6  hy- 
dropotassium tartrate,  1.2  acetic  acid,  calcium 
tartrate  and  acetic  ether,  traces.  The  wiue  ap- 
pears to  have  been  buried  with  the  dead. 

Baudrimont  has  given  a simple  method  for 
recognizing  the  presence  of  fuchsine  (aniline-red) 
in  wine.  A drop  is  placed  on  the  hand  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  a few  seconds.  On  re- 
moving the  wine  a mark  is  left  which  can  not  be 
washed  out  with  water. 

Zoology. — The  commercial  sponges  of  our 
Southern  coast  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Professor  Hyatt  in  a lengthy  memoir  publish- 
ed by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in 
which  he  describes  the  mode  of  fishing  for  them, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared 
for  the  market.  Hyatt  also  discusses  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nature  of  the  sea-bottom  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  on  variations  of  forms 
and  their  distribution.  He  claims  that  these  an- 
imals are  directly  modified  by  changes  in  the 
physical  surroundings,  and  he  can  not  imagine 
the  intervention  of  natural  selection,  since  “the 
uniform  action  of  a given  temperature,  depth, 
amount  of  sedimeut,  sheltered  locality,  eta,  have 
a corresponding  uniformity  in  results,  and  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  account  for  the  general 
modifications  described.1’ 

A second  memoir  on  scorpions  by  Dr.  Thorell, 
published  at  Milan,  is  mainly  descriptive,  and 
contains  full  diagnoses  of  several  Mexican,  Cali- 
fornian, Central  and  South  American  scorpions. 

The  annual  report  of  Hayden’s  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories for  1875  contains  a report  of  over  200 

Siges  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  on  the  Rocky 
ountain  locust  and  other  insects  either  now  or 
likely  soon  to  be  destructive  in  the  extreme 
Western  States  and  Territories.  The  report  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  contains  maps  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  locust,  Hessian  fly,  wheat- 
midge,  chinch- bug,  army- worm  of  the  North,  the 
cotton  army-worm,  and  the  boll-worm. 

In  the  American  Naturalist  for  July  there  is  a 
critical  notice  of  a work  in  Russian  by  Ganin, 
on  the  metamorphosis  of  insects.  The  review 
has  been  prepared  by  Baron  R.  von  Osten-Sacken. 


The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
for  May  embraces  an  essay 41  On  the  final  Stage  in 
the  Development  of  the  Organs  of  Flight  in  the 
Homomorphic  Insects,”  by  Professor  J.  W.  Ma- 
son. He  describes  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
wing  in  the  larv®  of  grasshoppers,  etc.,  as  well 
as  in  the  white  ant. 

The  variability  of  the  species  in  the  case  of 
certain  European  fishes  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Fatio 
in  an  article  translated  in  the  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History . He  considers,  first,  va- 
riability under  abnormal,  and  secondly,  variability 
under  normal  circumstances,  especially  as  regards 
the  air-bladder  and  the  position  of  the  mouth, 
w'hich  may  vary  under  certain  circumstances. 

Observations  on  the  brains  of  some  fish-like 
vertebrates,  and  on  the  serrated  appendages  of 
the  throat  of  amia  and  the  tail  of  the  same  fish, 
have  been  published  by  Professor  B.  G.  Wilder  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A sixth  edition  of  the  List  of  the  Vertebrated 
Animals  now  or  lately  living  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  forms  a large  octavo 
volume,  with  a number  of  wood-cuts. 

An  essay  on  the  buffalo,  condensed  from  a 
previous  work,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  appears  in 
Hayden’s  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  1875. 

Mr.  R.  Collett,  of  Christiania,  has  prepared  an 
essay  on  the  Myodes  lemmus  of  Norway.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 
lemming  have  extended  over  several  years,  and  in 
1876  he  published  these  in  the  Nyt . Magazin  for 
Nalurvidenskaben.  But  his  attention  had  lately 
been  called  to  Mr.  Crotch’s  contributions  in  the 
Linncean  Journal , and  as  in  many  particulars  he 
differed  from  that  author,  the  present  notice  re- 
sulted. The  number  of  young  at  a birth  vary, 
from  three  to  eight,  and  two  sets  are  annually 
produced.  Mr.  Collett  regards  their  wandering 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  their  temporarily 
strong  vitality,  together  with  an  inherent  migra- 
tory instinct.  The  tendency  at  intervals  to  ap- 
pear in  unusually  large  numbers  is  not  confined 
to  the  genus,  but  is  common  to  all  the  species  of 
the  sub-family  Arvicolince.  The  majority  of  the 
wanderers  are  young,  and  in  one  instance  ob- 
served by  himself  were  chiefly  males.  The  mi- 
gration closes  with  the  death  of  the  individuals, 
generally  brought  about  by  an  epizootic  disease, 
the  result  of  overpopulation — the  denser  tho 
masses,  the  higher  the  rate  of  mortality.  The 
bate  patch  on  the  rump,  considered  by  Mr.  Crotch 
to  be  due  to  the  habit  of  protecting  themselves 
against  stones  in  resisting  attack,  Mr.  Collett 
states  is  due  to  a skin  disease.  He,  however, 
supports  Mr.  Crotch’s  statement  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  winged  and  four-footed  enemies  which  de- 
vour the  lemming,  and  also  that  domestic  cattle 
and  reindeer  destroy  them.  Their  occasional 
enormous  increase  in  numbers  he  holds  to  be  ow- 
ing to  periodic  prolific  years,  the  facility  of  rear- 
ing their  young,  and  the  early  procreative  faculty 
of  the  latter.  Parallel  instances  among  other 
groups  of  animals — for  instance,  unusual  swarms 
of  butterflies  and  locusts — are  well  known,  though 
as  to  the  true  reason  of  such  departures  in  num- 
ber, etc.,  much  is  only  conjectural.  Coincidently 
with  the  notable  years  of  the  lemming  migrations, 
the  increase  above  the  normal  number,  of  rats, 
mice,  shrews,  and  even  the  grouse  tribe,  has. 
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been  recorded.  Mr.  Collett  affirms  that  the  lem- 
mings travel  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  val- 
leys, and  not  constantly  due  west,  as  has  been 
asserted ; their  great  movements  are  chiefly  noc- 
turnal. He  is  inclined  to  question  Mr.  Crotch’s 
notion  of  hereditary  search  for  a “ miocene  Atlan- 
tis,” and  rather  is  of  opinion  that  in  accounting 
for  the  periodical  excess  of  multiplication  and 
migratory  impulse,  a physiological  necessity  im- 
pels them ; the  nature  of  this  is  at  present  be- 
yond our  power  to  explain  rationally. 

A further  contribution  to  the  natural  history 
of  swine,  by  Professor  Rolleston,  forms  an  appen- 
dix to  that  previously  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  society.  The  additional  information  is  in 
the  main  confirmatory  of  the  views  already  ex- 
pressed, but  several  important  facts  relative  to 
the  striping  of  the  young  of  Sus  celcbensis  and  S. 
verrucosus , according  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  with  in- 
formation from  others,  necessarily  causes  a mod- 
ification of  former  conclusions. 

In  Botany , a number  of  pamphlets  have  ap- 
peared relating,  for  the  most  part,  to  fungi.  Dr. 
Wilhelm  has  published  an  account  of  the  genus 
Aspergillus , the  result  of  his  studies  in  the  labo- 
ratory at  Strasburg.  44  The  Mifxomyectes  of  Great 
Britain”  is  an  arrangement  of  British  species  by 
M.  C.  Cooke  from  the  Polish  monograph  of  Roo- 
tafinski.  Dr.  Brefeld,  of  Berlin,  stated  in  a paper 
before  the  Society  of  Naturalists  that  it  is  not 
true  that  fungi  grow  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the 
light,  but  cites  several  instances  in  which  the  my- 
celium of  certain  species  of  Hymenomycetes  does 
not  fructify  unless  exposed  for  a time  to  the 
light  In  an  interesting  paper  before  the  same 
society,  Dr.  Brefeld  presents  a new  scheme  of 
classification  of  fungi,  more  especially  consider- 
ing the  position  which  the  Basidiomycdes  should 
occupy. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  Cherbourg  are  two  papers  by  Janczeneski, 
one  on  the  development  Of  buds  in  the  Equise- 
the  other  on  the  development  of  the  fruit 
in  red  sea- weeds,  in  which  the  writer  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  procarp  and  cystocarp  in  several 
species  studied  at  Cherbourg.  In  Berlin,  Dr.  King 
gave  an  account  of  the  mode  of  thickening  of 
the  woody  fibres  in  roots  and  young  shoots.  In 
Pringsheim’s  Jahrbuch , Pfitzer,  of  Heidelberg,  has 
an  article  on  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of 
water  in  plants ; and  in  the  same  journal  is  a pa- 
per by  Dr.  Ludwig  Koch,  on  the  development  of 
the  seeds  of  Orobaneket p. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics. — As  indicating  the 
extending  interest  which  the  use  of  steam  motors 
on  city  railways  is  attracting,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
notice  to  state  that  the  Baldwin  Works  have  late- 
ly delivered  some  of  their  street  railway  motors 
to  the  following  roads:  New  Haven  and  West 
Haven  Railroad,  Newark  and  Irvington  Railroad, 
Forest  Home  Railroad  of  Milwaukee,  and  Hill 
and  West  Dubuque  Street  Railroad  of  Dubuque. 
These  machines  are  all  reported  to  be  doing  reg- 
ular service.  These  motors  are  not  of  the  com- 
bined engine  and  car  class  in  use  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere,  but  are  independent.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  received  at  the  Baldwin 
Works  will  be  read  with  interest : 44 1 may  inform 
you  that  steam  traction  for  tram-ways  is  making 
a great  advance  both  in  England  and  France. 
At  the  present  time,  here  in  Paris,  thirty-five  ma- 
chines are  in  daily  use,  and  they  are  now  about 


to  open  another  line  of  six  miles,  coming  right 
info  the  heart  of  the  oity,  also  to  be  worked  by 
steam.  In  several  provincial  towns,  likewise, 
tram- ways  are  being  constructed  to  be  worked  by 
steam-power.” 

The  last  month  witnessed  the  completion  and 
opening  for  traffic  of  a narrow-gauge  railroad  from 
Camden  to  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  The  length 
of  the  road  is  fifty-four  miles ; gauge,  three  feet 
Bix  inches.  The  rails  are  of  Bessemer  steel,  forty 
pounds  to  the  yard,  and  the  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ment are  proportionately  light 

The  Westinghouse  air  brake  has  won  another 
triumph  abroad,  a committee  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment having,  after  an  extended  trial  of  a num- 
ber of  continuous  train  brakes  and  a full  investi- 
gation of  their  respective  merits,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  Westinghouse  automatic  ap- 
paratus upon  all  the  Belgian  state  railways.  This 
recommendation  has  just  been  adopted  by  the 
Belgian  government.  A similar  competitive  trial 
of  continuous  brakes  is  about  to  be  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

A late  report  by  Captain  Eads  to  the  South 
Pass  Jetty  Company  contains  the  following  state- 
ment of  results:  *‘Our  works  were  begun  two 
years  ago  in  an  unused  inlet  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  have  necessarily  disturbed  the  regimen 
governing  the  overflow  to  the  sea  by  an  enormous 
volume  of  water;  but  theories  upon  which  they 
were  based  have  been  fully  vindicated  by  the  re- 
sults produced,  and  it  is  now  manifest  that  entire 
and  complete  success  will  reward  our  labors.” 
He  claims  in  his  report,  likewise,  that  across  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  the  channel  is  twen- 
ty feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide,  where  previously 
the  maximum  depth  was  eight  feet;  that  over 
the  shoal  at  the  head  of  the  pass  the  channel  is 
twenty  feet  deep  and  400  feet  wide,  where  it  was 
previously  but  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  deep ; that 
for  2000  feet  there  is  a depth  of  twenty-eight  feet 
and  a width  of  300  feet;  and  that  the  Gulf  cur- 
rent will  prevent  the  formation  of  a bar  beyond 
the  jetties.  He  remarks,  in  conclusion : 44  Finally, 

I may  add  with  absolute  certainty  that  this  en- 
tire system  of  works  is  now  so  far  completed  that 
no  financial  difficulties  can  intervene  to  arrest  the 
processes  of  nature,  which  are  constantly  opera- 
ting to  enlarge  and  perfect  the  desired  channel 
through  them.” 

The  project  of  letting  in  the  sea  to  the  Algerian 
Sahara  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  some  strong 
adverse  criticism  before  the  French  Academy. 
M.  Naudin,  for  example,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  proposed  interior  sea  would  very  likely  turn 
out  to  be  an  immense  pestilential  focus  made  by 
human  hands  at  great  cost  The  borders  of  the 
lake  would  necessarily  be  a long  stretch  of  shal- 
lows, which,  being  left  dry  in  the  hot  season, 
would  present  all  the  conditions  of  insalubrity. 
The  only  feasible  plan  for  regenerating  the  bad 
Saharan  region,  according  to  this  gentleman,  re- 
sides in  the  culture  of  such  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion as  experience  may  show  to  be  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  to  prepare  it  for  a more  perma- 
nent vegetation  which  may  follow. 

The  project  of  a tunnel  through  the  Simplon 
Pass,  which  failed  of  becoming  a national  enter- 
prise in  France  some  years  ago,  appears  to  have 
been  again  revived,  as  a private  enterprise.  The 
Annates  dn  Genie  Civil  affirms  that  the  sohevne 
has  advanced  so  far  that  preliminary  surveys  for 
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the  tunnel  work  and  for  the  construction  of  the 
approaches  are  now  in  course  of  execution. 

The  Journal  of  the  Telegraph  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  an  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  raise  and  repair  the  1865  cable  belonging  to 
the  Anglo-American  Company,  which  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  some  years.  This,  if  successful, 
will  add  another  cable  to  those  now  in  use,  and 
at  comparatively  small  expense. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  in  Germany 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  applicability 
and  economy  of  iron  telegraph  posts  in  place  of 
those  of  wood,  which  latter  are  there,  as  every 
where  else,  a constant  source  of  expense  to  the 
oom panics  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Wire  ropes  of  phosphor-bronze  are  successful- 
ly used  in  Belgutn  mines  for  pit  ropes.  They  are 


said  to  offer  great  resistance  to  strains  of  traction, 
and  to  be  very  pliable,  and  indifferent  to  oxida- 
tion and  corrosion. 

Coal-cutting  machinery  of  American  invention 
is  now  being  experimented  on  in  the  mines  at 
New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 

Valuable  discoveries  of  anthracite  coal  are  re- 
ported from  Arizona  and  New  Brunswick. 

Another  new  metal,  called  by  its  discoverer 
(M.  Sergius  Kern,  of  St.  Petersburg)  davyum,  in 
honor  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  announced  in  the 
scientific  journals.  It  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  platinum  ores,  and  to  occupy  a place 
between  molybdenum  and  ruthenium. 

Important  discoveries  of  nitre  deposits  in  Chili 
are  announced  by  Sefior  Vadilla,  government 
agent,  at  a place  called  Cachinal  de  la  Sierra. 


(Eilitar’s  Sisfocital  Jltrorit. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  August 
— The  Ohio  Democratic  Convention,  at  Co- 
lumbus, July  25,  nominated  R.  M.  Bishop  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  passed  resolutions  demanding  the  re- 
peal of  the  Resumption  Act,  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  and  the  retention  of  paper  money. 

The  Ohio  Republican  Convention,  at  Cleveland, 
August  1,  nominated  William  H.  West  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  platform  of  resolutions  re-affirmed 
the  national  platform  of  1876,  expressed  unfal- 
tering confidence  in  President  Hayes,  approving 
his  Southern  policy  and  his  efforts  to  reform  the 
civil  service ; favored  the  remonetization  of  silver ; 
opposed  subsidies  and  the  renewal  of  oppressive 
patents ; and  demanded  that  Congress  should  cre- 
ate a National  Bureau  of  Industry,  regulate  rail- 
roads, and  provide  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employes. 

The  Mississippi  Democratic  Convention,  at  Jack- 
son,  August  1,  renominated  Governor  Stone. 

The  Maine  Republican  Convention,  at  Augusta, 
August  9,  renominated  Governor  Connor.  Reso- 
lutions commending  and  denouncing  the  Presi- 
dent's Southern  policy  were  tabled. 

The  Maine  Democratic  Convention,  at  Portland, 
August  14,  nominated  Joseph  F.  Williams  for 
Governor. 

The  New  Jersey  Independent  Greenback  Con- 
vention, at  Trenton,  August  14,  nominated  Gen- 
eral Thomas  D.  Hoxsey  for  Governor. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Convention,  at 
Harrisburg,  August  22,  nominated  Colonel  O.  C. 
Noyes  for  State  Treasurer,  and  John  Trunkey  for 
Supreme  Judge.  The  platform  of  resolutions 
supported  the  President's  Southern  policy  and 
civil  sendee  reform  measures  as  properly  Dem- 
ocratic proceedings,  opposed  further  legislation 
for  the  special  benefit  of  capital  at  the  expense 
of  other  interests,  opposed  the  increase  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  re-affirmed  the  financial  reso- 
lutions of  the  St  Louis  Convention  of  1876. 

The  Virginia  Democratic  Convention,  at  Rich- 
mond, August  10,  after  a contest  lasting  two 
days,  nominated  Colonel  F.  W.  M.  Holliday  for 
Governor. 

The  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention,  July 
98,  adopted  a Bill  of  Rights.  The  bill  recognizes 
all  races  of  citizens,  and  pledges  protection  to  alL 


Imprisonment  for  debt  and  whipping  for  crime 
are  prohibited.  The  Convention,  August  9,  by  a 
vote  of  166  to  16,  adopted  a section  declaring 
the  disputed  State  bonds  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Oriskany  was  celebrated  on  the  battle-field,  Au- 
gust 6,  by  over  50,000  people.  The  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  was  cele- 
brated at  Bennington,  V erraont,  August  1 6.  Pres- 
ident Hayes  was  present. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued,  August 
14,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  until  August  80. 

The  Russians  have  met  with  a severe  check  in 
their  advance.  At  Plevna,  on  the  30th  and  31st 
of  July,  three  Russian  corps  attacked  an  equal 
force  of  the  Turkish  army,  occupying  a strongly 
intrenched  position,  and  were  routed  with  great 
loss  of  men  and  material.  The  Turks  estimate 
the  Russian  loss  as  8000  killed  and  16,000  wound- 
ed. The  Russians  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
have  been  put  on  the  defensive  in  the  Balkan 
passes.  Up  to  August  9 the  Russians  admit  a 
loss  of  14,459  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
latest  advices  indicate  that  severe  fighting  is  go- 
ing on  at  Shipka  Pass. 

The  new  convention  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  is  published.  It  is  very  stringent, 
and  entirely  prohibits  the  export  or  import  of 
negro  slaves.  Egyptian  slave-traders  will  be 
tried  by  court-martial  as  assassins.  Foreigners 
will  be  handed  over  to  their  own  tribunals.  Brit- 
ish cruisers  are  authorized  to  capture  slavers 
hoisting  the  Egyptian  flag.  The  Khedive  en- 
gages to  abolish  all  private  traffic  in  slaves  in 
Egypt  within  seven  years,  and  within  twelve 
years  in  the  Soudan  and  frontier  provinces. 

DISASTERS. 

August  8. — Burning  of  a box  manufactory  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  girls  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  were  burned  to  death. 

August  9.i — Accident  on  the  Long  Branch  Di- 
vision of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
The  train  was  plunged  from  a bridge  between 
Long  Branch  and  Red  Bank.  Many  passengers 
were  injured,  two  of  them,  it  was  reported,  mor- 
tally. 

July  15.— Wreck  of  the  British  steamer  EUn 
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off  the  coast  of  Chill  0?er  one  hundred  lives 
lost 

August  6. — Burning  of  a poor-house  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  Canada.  Seventeen  lives  lost 

OBITUARY. 

. July  28. — At  Schenectady,  New  York,  Profess- 
or Isaac  W.  Jackson,  M.D.,  of  Union  College,  in 
his  seventy-third  year. 

August  8. — At  Fordham  Heights,  New  York, 
William  B.  Ogden,  so  prominently  associated 
with  the  commercial  development  of  the  North- 
west, in  his  seventy-second  year. 


August  9. — At  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  Dr. 
Alpheus  Benning  Crosby,  Professor  of  Surgical 
Anatomy  at  Bellevue  College,  New  York  city, 
aged  forty-five  years. 

August  16.  — At  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
Rev.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  President  of  Dartmouth 
College.. 

August  4. — At  Landeck,  in  Silesia,  Field-Mar- 
shal Charles  Frederic  von  Steinmetx,  aged  eigbty- 
one  years. 

August  15. — In  England,  William  Longman,  of 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  the  celebrated  London 
publishing  house,  aged  seveQty-eight  years. 


CMtor’s  Drainer. 


THE  prattling  of  children  is  often  very  amus- 
ing. As  Emerson  says,  44  They  individualize 
every  thing,  and  generalize  nothing.”  A'few  in- 
stances may  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  Drawer. 

A teacher  of  a Sunday-school  in  the  interior  of 
New  York  was  impressing  upon  the  scholars  a 
lesson  in  connection  with  the  death  of  one  of 
their  number.  She  told  them  that  little  Amy  was 
now  a saint  in  heaven.  Whereupon  one  of  the 
girls  spoke  up  and  said,  44  She  will  get  plenty  of 
preserves  there.”  Astonished  to  hear  her  make 
such  a strange  statement,  the  teacher  questioned 
her  to  ascertain  what  could  have  put  the  idea  in 
her  mind.  It  was  finally  traced  to  the  following 
question  and  answer  in  the  catechism : 

11  Question.  Why  ought  the  saints  to  love  God  ?” 
44  Answer.  Because  He  makes,  preserves,  and 
keeps  them.” 

Little  Emma,  from  Washington,  was  sent  on 
a visit  to  her  cousin,  who  was  an  officer  at  Fort 
Monroe.  She  became  homesick  at  last,  and  said, 

4t  Cousin  A •,  please  put  a postage-stamp  on 

my  forehead,  and  send  me  home  in  the  cars.” 

Children  who  have  been  the  pets  of  the.  house 
are  almost  invariably  afflicted  with  jealousy  at 
the  advent  of  a new  baby.  A lady  asked  a little 
boy  under  these  circumstances  how  he  liked  his 
little  sister. 

. 44 1 don’t  think  she  agrees  with  me,”  he  replied. 
44  Why  don’t  she  agree  with  you  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  he  said ; 44  but  I couldn’t  bear 
to  see  mother  kiss  her.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  says : 

I was  showing  my  watch  to  my  nephew,  who 
was  about  six  years  old.  He  pointed  to  the  face 
of  the  dial  and  said, 44  Why,  there  is  another  little 
watch !” 

I said, 44  That  is  called  the  second-hand.” 

He  tossed  his  head  contemptuously,  and  walked 
off,  saying, 44 1 wouldn’t  own  a second-hand  watch.” 
He  had  heard  of  second-hand  watches,  and  thought 
this  was  one  of  them. 


Another  nephew,  named  Ward,  was  playing 
with  a Mexican  sixpence,  and  put  it  up  his  nose. 
He  attempted  to  get  it  out  again,  but  it  worked 
its  way  farther  in,  and  gave  him  a great  deal  of 
pain.  He  went  and  complained  to  his  father, 
who  held  him  firmly  and  extracted  the  coin  with 
a pair  of  pincers,  the  boy  was  indignant  because 


his  noBtril  was  lacerated,  and  ran  to  his  mother 
to  fell  her  of  his  sufferings.  He  said,  “Mother, 
father  is  getting  to  be  awful  mean.” 

44  Mean,  child ! What  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

44  Yes,  I say  \mean,  and  I stick  to  it.  He  tore 
my  nose  all  to  pieces  because  he  teas  afraid  A# 
i could  lose  that  sixpence.  I wouldn’t  be  so  mean 
for  any  thing.” 

The  following  story  came  from  Spain : 

A Spanish  sentinel  one  dark  night  was  posted 
at  the  entrance  of  a fort  outside  of  Malaga.  About 
midnight  he  heard  some  one  approaching,  and 
gave  the  usual  challenge,  equivalent  to  our 44  Who 
comes  there?”  To  his  amazement  the  answer 
was, 44  Jesus  of  Nazareth !”  He  at  once  called  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  and  reported  the  facts  to 
him.  The  sergeant  went  forward,  challenged  the 
intruder  in  his  turn,  and  received  the  same  an- 
swer. Infuriated  at  what  he  considered  was  an 
attempt  to  trifle  with  him,  he  knocked  the  man 
down  with  his  musket,  and  beat  him  severely* 
He  then  sent  for  a lantern  to  ascertain  who  it 
w&s.  When  the  light  came,  he  saw  that  it  was 
a gentleman  of  high  standing  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  who  was  out  of  his  mind.  The 
sergeant,  deeply  regretting  his  hasty  action,  said 
to  the  man, 44 1 am  very  sorry  I hurt  you ; but  here- 
after when  I challenge  you,  remember  to  give  your, 
own  name.” 

The  poor  victim  replied, 44 1 am  not  such  a fool 
as  to  do  that  If  this  is  the  kind  of  reception 
you  gite  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  you  would  have  kill- 
ed me  outright  if  I had  given  my  own  name.” 

A.  wedding  occurred  recently  in  Arizona,  the 
surroundings  of  which  are  thus  pleasantly  de- 
scribed by  a correspondent : 44  The  bride  in  white, 
the  happy  groom,  the  solemn  minister,  the  smil- 
ing parents,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shot- 
guns standing  against  the  wall  ready  for  use, 
made  up  a panorama  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
No  Indians  admitted.  No  cards.” 

Apropos  of  the  most  exalted  of  our  High- 
Church  brethren,  the  ritualists,  and  a book  which 
has  set  all  clerical  England  by  the  ears,  en- 
titled The  Priest  in  Absolution^  we  find  this  capi- 
tal little  hit  in  a late  number  of  the  London 
Examiner:  44 An  invalid  lady  living  at  the  West 
End  was  greatly  disturbed  the  other  evening  by 
uproarious  mirth  in  the  servants’  hall  Having 
in  vain  rung  repeatedly  for  her  maid,  she  at  last 
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admirable  business  and 

executive  si bllSh  be  add- 
ed such  }MTSouai  ijiiuli- 
tie*,  especially  a m- 
ronft'*'t\  as  raufered  him 
a Kigtdv  pii24Mi  aud  fd- 
aitys  Wt  koine  $iimt  at 
The  tabled  of  IYfeifch>m>\ 
cabinet  rnmtftters.  und 
t lever  men  of  all  sons 
at  ihe  capital.  He  used 
to  tell  the  following  story 
(sent  to  the  Brower  by  a 
funner  high  functionary 
at  Washington)  of  Ma- 
jor Selah  R.  Hobble,  who 
from  to  i$i$  a as 

a ror ruber  of  Congtestf 

fn>m  this  StnUyiind  who 
on  the  acewion  of  Gen- 
eral Jack  son  t*  the  Pres- 
idency was  made. 
ant  l^tnjASt^rdWrieml, 
which  position  hu  field 
until  I85i>: 

Major  IIobb»e.  like 
many  of  ouf  po^eut  high 
officiate,  was  ever  ready 
with  the  fatal  answer, 
“No  vacancy*”  to  ftU  ap- 
f i lie  Anti  lor  office.  Mr. 
Hives  said  ihe  ffjftjorbmi 
promised  in  appoint  a 
friend  of  his  to  the  first 

made  her  wav  to  the  bfisejuenf.  Here  te  the  \ vaefitney.  and  he  had  called  on  him  repeatedly  to 
spectacle  t.lut  pre-wn ted  U*elf  to  her  horrified  : fulfill  that  promise;  but.  the  invariable  .answer, 
eyes.  fWfcj  with  m Pn*\t  in  A (mention  in  j **  No  vacancy  was  the  excuse,  until  he  bud 
he*  fat  !•  ••'’  '.  waD  easerhi^Htg  the  p&ge-U,y  {nym  about  concluded  to  relinquish  the  matter  8$  a 
tluir  d^Kct^bftlt  maiiir.!, 

and  the  shrieks  of  btugh-  . r** 

ter  the  lady  had  over-  / ■ ..  < , r,  r»,|  ! i \ ‘W‘ 


coca  iky  ouirftuu— wn*»  Tuaa*  was  xo  oeoajci 


The  lute  John  C.  Rives, 
{(if  many  years  the  part- 
ner of  Francis  P.  Blair  in 
ttis  Washington  GIohrt 
£ remarkable  umn  lu 
various  ways.  To  uncom- 
mon common-sense  and 
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bad  job.  At  length  one  day  his  friend  called  on 
him,  out  of  breath  from  running,  and  told  him 
that  Mr.  Paine,  a Post-office  clerk,  had  just  been 
drowned  in  the  canal,  at  the  same  time  begging 
that  he  would  go  with  him  to  secure  his  place 
from  Major  Hobbie.  Thinking  he  had  a sure 
thing  this  time,  Mr.  Rives  said  they  both  hastened 
to  the  major's  office  and  confidently  renewed  their 
application. 

“ No  vacancy,”  said  the  major. 

44  Yes,  there  is,”  said  the  applicant ; 44  Paine  is 
dead,  drowned  in  the  canal,  and  I have  just  seen 
his  body  on  the  banks  awaiting  the  coroner's 
inquest.” 

Whereupon  Major  Hobbie  sent  immediately 
for  his  miscellaneous  clerk,  Mr.  Marr,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  Marr  confirmed  the 
stereotyped  reply  of 44  No  vacancy.” 

44  But  yes,  there  is,”  the  applicant  insisted. 
44 Paine  is  drowned;  I just  saw  his  dead  body 
fished  out  of  the  canal.” 

Said  the  major,  “ How  is  this  ? is  poor  Paine 
really  gone  ?” 

44  Certainly,”  said  Marr — 44  drowned  in  the  ca- 
nal ; and  his  place  was  filled  an  hour  ago  by  the 
appointment  of  the  man  who  saw  him  fall  in.” 


The  theological  students  of  the  Episcopal  Sem- 
inary in  Twenty-first  Street  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  officiate  at  the  burial  of  paupers  who  die 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  On  one  occasion 
the  minister  was  very  late.  He  came  in  great 
haste,  put  on  his  surplice,  and  commenced  read- 
ing the  funeral  service:  44 Forasmuch  as  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  providence,  to 
take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased” — 
brother,  he  was  about  to  say,  but  stopped,  for  the 
body  was  nailed  up  in  the  coffin,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  that  of  a male  or  female. 
He  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  the  Irishman 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  interment, 44  Shall  I say 
brother,  or  sister  ?” 

The  man  thought  the  question  was  personal  to 
himself,  and  replied, 44  ICe  naither , yer  riverince  ; 
if  8 only  an  acquaintance .” 

A young  lady  of  Wright's  Grove,  Illinois,  sends 
us  these  bright  little  verses : 

SUPPOSING! 

Suppose  that  a man,  avaricious  and  old, 

Should  come  to  me  jingling  his  silver  and  gold, 
And  offer  a share  of  his  Mammon  to  me, 

If  I to  the  sale  of  myself  would  agree— 

I wouldn’t— would  you  ? 

Supposing  a hero,  all  bristling  with  fame. 

Ana  big  with  the  weight  of  a wonderful  name, 
Proposed  In  a moment  of  bland  condescension 
To  give  me  his  hand  and  a little  attention— 

I wouldn’t— would  you? 

Supposing  a youth,  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 
That  shorn*  like  the  light  of  the  beantlfnl  skies, 
Should  promise  to  love  me  through  all  bis  glad  life, 
And  begged  that  I’d  be  his  own  dear  little  wife — 
Guess  I would — wouldn’t  you  ? 


From  a Staten  Island  rectory  come  these : 

Sunday-school  teachers  have  amusing  experi- 
ences. In  explaining  the  Gospel  for  the  day, 
not  long  since,  the  subject  being  the  44  tares  and 
wheat,”  the  children  were  much  interested  therein. 
In  closing,  I said, 44  Now  remember,  the  tares  rep- 
resent the  bad  people,  and  the  wheat  the  good.” 

Tommy,  who  had  been  an  intent  listener,  open- 
ed his  great  blue  eyes  and  said, 44  Miss  Jenkins, 


you  say  the  tares  are  the  bad  and  the  wheat  are 
the  good  ?” 

“Yes.” 

41  Why,”  replied  the  practical  Tommy,  “ it’s  the 
wheat  that  gets  thrashed;  the  tares  don't.” 

We  all  know  how  apt  children  are  to  jump  at 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  a word  and 
associate  it  with  others,  especially  if  there  is  any 
affinity  to  the  word  or  idea  conveyed.  I was 
hearing  George,  a bright  seven-year-old,  recite  his 
geography  lesson.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
44  How  are  cataracts  and  water-falls  formed  ?”  he 
promptly  replied, 

44  By  water  pouring  over  a Presbyterian 

A couple  of  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  goings- 
down  of  Atlantic  steamers,  an  American  lady  and 
her  two  daughters  honored  the  ceremony  with 
their  presence.  The  mother  was  drowned ; the 
daughters  were  saved.  The  younger  one  recounts 
the  event  by  saying  that 44  mother  and  we  did  the 
splash  together ; sister  and  I bubbled  up  again ; 
mother  didn’t.” 

Odd  things  are  sometimes  done  by  the  pub- 
lishers. A firm  quite  eminent  in  this  line  in  En- 
gland is  accustomed  to  write  checks  to  its  au- 
thors (for  convenience  of  reference),  payable  to 
the  work  instead  of  the  writer.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  wrote,  “Pay  The  Disgrace  to  the  House- 
hold, or  bearer,”  etc.,  etc.  The  banker’s  clerk 
smiled  sardonically  on  the  poor  novelist  when 
this  check  was  presented.  A year  after,  they 
bought  another  work  of  the  same  writer,  called 
Bead  and  Gone.  Again  he  presented  the  check 
in  person.  44  Pay  Bead  and  Gone , or  bearer,” 
read  the  clerk  aloud.  44  Well,  Sir,  it  is  fortunate 
that  this  is  not  payable  to  4 order,’  or  it  would 
have  to  be  indorsed  by  your  executors.”  The 
novelist,  who  is  sensitive  to  ridicule,  now  dis- 
poses of  his  works  to  another  firm. 

This  from  rural  gent. : 

Being  in  the  country  where  there  was  no  good 
school,  my  little  friend  Harry  was  sent  to  a board- 
ing-school in  an  adjacent  town.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  week  he  came  home  suffering  from  a 
slight  bilious  attack  and  a severe  attack  of  home- 
sickness. His  mother  asked, 44  How  do  you  like 
boarding-school,  Harry  ?” 

44  Don’t  like  it  at  all,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Why?” 

44  Because  they  make  us  eat  liver  three  times  a 
week.” 

44  But  why  didn’t  you  complain  ?” 

44  Complain !”  said  the  lad.  “ Why,  Pve  got  the 
liver  complaint  already.” 

Harry  got  a brief  vacation. 

This  from  an  old  and  always  welcome  contrib- 
utor: 

In  days  not  long  past  there  flourished  in  44  no- 
tional” Boston  a feminine  advocate  of  woman's 
rights  and  other  radicalisms,  well  known  os  Abby 
Folsom.  She  was  often  before  the  Municipal 
Court  as  a disturber  of  the  peace,  but  was  as  oft- 
en let  off  as  a harmless  though  persistent  preach- 
er of  false  doctrines  in  the  streets.  On  one  oc- 
casion Abby  was  brought  before  the  court,  lifted 
on  the  arms  of  a couple  of  policemen,  being  a 
non-resistant,  though  not  ref  raining  from  the  full 
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use  of  a singularly  active  tongue.  The  justice,  a 
person  of  peculiarly  solemn  demeanor,  rebuked 
her  frequent  interruptions  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 41  Woman  !”  demanded  he,  with  his  most 
awe-inspiring  accents— “ woman,  be  silent  1” 

44  Woman  !”  crieda  Abby,  at  the  pitch  of  her 
voice;  4 no  more  woman  than  you,  you  hoary- 
headed  old  villain !” 

At  this  point  Tom  P- — , the  clerk  of  the 
court,  a person  of  literary  pretensions,  and  of 
considerably  dignified  demeanor,  thought  proper 
to  interfere.  44  Woman  1”  said  he,  echoing  the 
Court, 44  be  silent  l”  His  visage,  perhaps,  indi- 
cated some  of  the  marks  of  good  living. 

44  Woman  !”  cried  Abby.  44  You  red-nosed  old 
scoundrel ! cold  water  never  did  that” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Abby,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  mistress  of  the  situation. 

How  unconsciously  we  yield  to  laughter  at  an 
odd  expression,  even  though  there's  not  much  in 
it  1 as  when  a man  came  into  a doctor’s  office  and 
was  asked  by  the  doctor, 44  How  do  you  do  to- 
day ?” 

“Pretty  well,  for  me” 

44  And  how  are  the  old  folks  ?” 

44 Pretty  well,  considering” 

44  Any  thing  new  in  your  section  ?” 

44  Weil,  no— nothing  very.  I s’pose  you  heard 
old  aunty  was  dead  ?” 

44  No,  1 did  not.  She  must  have  died  sud- 
denly.” 

44  Well,  yes,  rather  sudden,  for  her” 

In  a certain  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation 

in  Ohio  was  a class-leader  named  P . In  his 

every-day  talks  he  had  the  habit  of  using  the 
phrase 44 best  known  to  myself,” or  “ourselves.” 
One  Sabbath  morning,  the  minister  being  absent, 
Brother  P opened  the  meeting  by  prayer,  be- 

ginning, 41 0 Lord,  we  have  assembled  here  for 
purposes  best  known  to  ourselves,”  etc.,  etc. 
Alas ! too  true.  How  many  the  purposes  for 
which  people  go  to  churoh  on  Sunday  1 

Thk  Drawer  has  contained  many  curious  in- 
scriptions copied  from  grave-stones,  but  none 
combining  so  much  of  affection  and  humor  as  the 
following,  taken  verbatim  from  a head-stone  in 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Massachusetts : 

James  was  holding  in  his  hand 
The  likeness  of  his  wife— 

Fresh  m if  touched  by  fairy  wand 
With  beauty  grace  and  life. 

He  almost  thought  it  spoke ; he  gazed— 

Upon  the  treasure  still. 

Absorbed,  delighted  and  amazed. 

To  view  the  artists  skill. 

44  This  picture  Is  yourself  dear  Jane, 

Tis  drawn  to  nature  true: 

I've  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

It  is  so  much  like  you.” 

44  And  has  it  kissed  you  back  ray  dear, 

Why— no— my  love said  he. 

11  Then  James,  it  is  very  clear, 

*Tia  not  at  all  like  me  ln 

A fresii  anecdote  has  just  been  told  of  the 
late  George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
by-the-way,  had  an  exceptionally  successful  public 
career.  He  graduated  from  Yale  at  eighteen, 
was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  at 
twenty-one,  elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  twenty-five,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
by  Harrison  at  forty-six,  and  at  fifty-two  was 


elected  United  States  Senator,  and  re-elected  in 
1849.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  his  exceeding 
fondness  for  clean  linen.  A gentleman  who  knew 
him  well  described  him  as 44  the  most  profuse  shirt* 
tr  of  our  public  men.” 

As  every  sensible  man  is  fond  of  a good  horse, 
the  following  quotation  from  an  old  English  pub- 
lication on  44  White-stockinged  Homes”  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

If  you  have  a horse  with  four  white  legs, 

Keep  him  not  a day: 

It  you  have  a horse  with  three  white  legs, 

Send  him  far  away; 

If  you  have  a horse  with  two  white  legs, 
ffell  him  to  a friend; 

And  if  you  have  a horse  with  one  white  leg. 
Keep  him  to  bis  end. 


Wi  have  received  from  Mr.  Wolfe  Londoner, 
of  the  firm  of  44  Londoner  and  Brother,  Grocers 
and  Commission  Merchants,  Denver,  Colorado,” 
the  following  copy  of  a letter  received  by  them 
from  a party  in  the  Black  Hills.  For  perfection 
of  44  cheek”  and  imperfection  of  spelling,  it  is,  in 
commercial  phrase,  Al. 


Bv©wr»,  Afrit*  f\tk,  I8T7. 

Mr.  Londoner  & Bro. 

Dear  Sub,— Withe  the  Intenshun  of  oppenioge  a 
Line  in  Groeerries  sune  we  are  instructed  by  yore 
Price  list.  In  the  Roekey  Mounting  yews  to  write  unto 
you.  we  tniBt  yon  wille  give  ns  as  gude  inducemeants 
as  possabcl  we  wood  dezire  a circular  con  tanin  ynrefnlle 
Prise  list  of  alle  Kinds  Goods  aud  whiskey  and  so  4th, 
our  capital  wase  limetid  but  intend  to  open  withe  canah 
un,  which  wille  win  the  favure  of  boat!)  our  creditorcs 
and  consumers  (Please  turn  over)  we  are  running  a 
be  re  salon  bear,  in  this  luvely  place  now,  and  wille 
fore  one  yea  re  monre  if  the  hole  dam  humbug  ain't  ex- 
po&sod  befoare  then,  we  wiahe  to  adde  a groserrey 
depart  meant  to  our  bizzinus.  we  wlshe  to  gain  the 
con  ti  dence  of  a fare  deling  and  honest  form  of  whitch 
we  have  chuzen  you  as  sutch,  and  we  trust  you  wille 
trust  us  fore  about  S mouths,  we  are  determined  to 
suckseed  our  motto  is  onwarde  and  npwarde.  we  used 
to  live  in  pueblow  but  was  starved  oute  thear  yon  can 
Rite  to  Jno  thatchcr  about  uss  we  owe  him  a bill  yet, 
but  we  will  pay  sune.  they  are  a gude  menny  Pueblow 
peaple  hear,  but  they  doant  do  nothin  bnt  drink  Whis- 
ky and  playe  frease  oaut  Poker.  If  you  will  trust  us 
we  wille  paye  sum  money  down  whean  the  goods  git 
hear  hoaping  sune  to  hear  from  you  we  remaine  your 
frond*. 


This  is  not  bad,  considering  that  it  comes  from 
London : 

44  With  regard  to  these  gentlemen  helps,”  said 
a respectable  maiden  lady  to  a very  witty  matron 
(with  daughters), 41  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  will  never  stoop  to  low  menial  work.” 

44  My  dear  madam,”  was  the  reply, 44  it  is  the 
hymeneal  work  that  I am  afraid  of  their  rising  to.” 


This  also  has  just  come  from  London : 

A certain  aged  peer,  Lord  N > who  will  not 

wear  a wig,  is  yet  very  solicitous  to  be  consider- 
ed in  the  prime  of  life,  and  brings  the  few  brown 
hairs  that  he  yet  possesses  into  as  great  prom- 
inence as  possible.  The  other  day,  his  friend 
A , at  the  club,  observed  to  him  in  all  sim- 

plicity, upon  perceiving  certain  indications  upon 

his  vest  and  coat  collar,  “ Why,  N , you  have 

been  sitting  behind  your  grays  this  morning.” 

44  No,  Sir,  I have  not  1— I — I have  been  hav- 
ing my  hair  cut.” 

This  atrocity  took  plaoe  in  the  whist-room,  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons,  all  of  whom  have 

a sympathy  for  N , and  indeed  for  any  peer. 

One  of  them  took  prompt  occasion  to  observe, 
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on  a— wilhtfwr*]  from  the  i&bte,  after  hat-  the  athei  day,  aqdl  couldn't  (imiomaiiJ  a word 
Mg  'l«et three  tricks  by  ft  /unounce  (which  WAfry  lift  said/* 

jgetiendijr  .looked  uj«a  0»  a judgment),  than  the  *v  Hqw*S  tlmi  >*’  tprjirl**4  Bdjcmsn.- 

muTi  had  m he*nt.  <4  W$l,  rill  h\*  &r&  gone,  know,*? 

i-  And  A deuced  good  tjbmg  too/'  ftWrrei!  hfe  that  lie  only  r« mnUtss.  I fcsaitrc  ytw,  it  Vo*  all 
iLn^isiVip  * i4  tAieet^  jui  «>.  le^Kt  »Uit  In  whleh  Or%^kr  > 

.can  .tout  revoke.'1  • . \ - v / **  Grtek?  \ If  the  mart  h&s  lout  ol? 

’ ~ . 'jbSir  t&?thr  h#  ' 

Trti/  from  an  MUorial  irittwl  to  Philadelphia,  • : /V  ••— — * ‘ 

stuMd  Ixv  filed  A***  among  the  archive  of  Gen*  Cot/Otw,  IXomj,\5,  fpaHTioc 

emi  Kjtjr'tf  iwvffttjjcr.ioifice^  Camp^  «mf  titg#  ha*  jotft  b#>n  p nffehed, 

.Sco4i«— .&  Sihmdtxy-sehool : the  lesion — about  . has  tW$fi  ag^Hdc^l  ^ci  nftairy  of  U'pjmum  iu 
EttthA;  the.  t^aohet— ‘tiy-'j  ifyterSb^fjr,’  having  *J*e&dy \$t r*  dp.-  jtfifc  latme 

irtg  to  impress  ujw>n  ifjWa  tbnt  AJlUha  a j eapaejiy*  vdtk  ibe  ktgfcti#*  ^rMi^  at  lVm  dMf 

. ‘ . ^ ,v  ' : . , . : ^ LnudoH*,  H ^ fr*  1>V  bnp«4  be 

;--:—  • • -•  -:r.:^-:v:-  .-;;:....:  - .-v~.  ,,.Vl7 ,,...  .,..«:rr.... - ,,.•••/•  '.,,  wr,t  get  q thlk  t«u*hi’f  >0’hv  .,f 


Vtlfotts,  at  pjfoMhhtry  vttjU^T, 
than  dto*c  he  mijotJcdVhile  sec- 
retory nl  Faria  during  the  siegir. 

| Y cry  ktd  Its  the  'doge/*  to? 

}■  “ ainan  hrmiohi  to,  tj^k/athvD' 

n riel  de  to*/  of /i  t •povnS*,  for 
j-  trlMidi  lie  asked  four  dollars  a 
5 pound.  Mr,  WKd'hurtKvAnd  I 
v ' d id  not  imtntgx*  in  fn  eft  huwic^ 

: Wpitoj  firnfapat/if  f #/wii  oirx*^.- 
; iiotitjl  fA\rlm  afid  bixr*i* 

potfie  fah  hatt.  A yomtg  &foM- 
can  happened  to  be  to  tiie  otibsv 
taav ev  er,  who  took  it  at  on 
paid  hie  twenty -four  doiiivr^/r  ; y 
Another,  eomewhat  m the 
■same  w«y : 

| ¥ When  mnktng  an  exefcjm#* 

\ fli  one  of  the  German)  ontfK^tk^ 

J .says  the  wimici,  fc‘  { met  a yoan^ 
| AtpeHean,  w ho  wa*  living  not  fj^r 
•],;'  from  Yoreadle?,  and  who  wa* 
[r;  known  to  Gbmu  Kfsmarvk  ;'(5! 
( pive  him  a couple  of  morrt^ 
i paper?.  That  ereming  he  dimni 
with  Bikmarek,  and  offwoti  to 
eell  turn  tbe  papers  for  a quart 
battle  of  Ijlmxt). pa pxc  far  the  hi# 
one,  and  n pmt  hoitle  for  tW 
' .:\  jl£fle  oiie,  Bismarek  offrred  a 
quart  ht/ttle  for  both;  but  my  A men  mi  a mdiguant- 
)y  mkled.  the  tonne-,  ?o  Pmn.irek  uccepuvl  Iks. 
and  paid  the  houJe  ftpd  a halt.  T vfccobi  this 
perijapi  the  only  »J \ p loom b e tr i nm pii  fen*r  *oorai 
iiguius»t  Oiuiit  do  Biimutrck 

l)»£  biiwirsti  ant}  trie-  years  ag\  was  wrUtcu 


^■iiuMiU  :i^^*tv%Tioft.‘-ro«'tafu«tftLfc  wwinh  «Arnwri  urita 

jjkssv  TU# ;fe%inc  stums  or  uw.  acusom  r^nojx 


prophet.  ik\Vlmt  did  thxfy  call  wise  men  who 
cowif’  ryad  the-  futpro— foretell — tell  what 

Wrtft  goihgto  Inippcrt  /0  >:r\\ 

V|  khdSf/v«*ui  ft  bright  IHtkt  girl,  nil  eag>?r. 
no?«.to  pff  her  Srtjievior  kiiou  ledge. 

“ Well, 'What  k U J1*- 

/Old  lh*Ol?AbUiti^  T-  wiu  Ilia  wise,  or  weather* 

r^ilyK  v " ' 

SrtiKT^Q  rtf  malHtm>nyr  and  the  cnlpahte  in- 
difif’eivnee  of  naughty  hue  hand  a who,  IrtMbfid  of 
taking  out  X)>eir  to  things,  them 

nt  la>me  to  fii,  ^qd  mend  tlungs,  the  i/llo/Ing, 
^q?>u  old  f,riah  a«^horf  will  be  umlwstovkl,  by  th*? 
ordinary  mind ; 

t(  wich  k \h*  tjc  between  women  and  tntynf 
Tlw  Bimiy  who  w*ma  U a pititnf  elf. 

For  tm  lakw  fo  bis  lad  ilk*?  tm  Mint- ugRlnt  : 

And  tb'us  man  a*  a deplorable  ape  ui  iilnibelf. 

VyS  If  wa  muy  indn^  i*'  tbe  toMdonf  pnAVeifl, 

* Kv>ty  fioabbml  remen.'tvsra  tO’  »uHg|iial  piiiu, 

Add,  khdainii  h«e  wKe  tx  vo.  wm  ttrair '.fcis  taH, 
>V)iy , liOf-rieavea  lier  bro  I nd  h tni  a*  xoftcll  att  Ue  cart, " 

' ••'‘•'it  is  a moat  exrrat»rdloary  IhMtg/’-  Autf d n 
Mend  one  day  tvf.W.  Rolvertson,  the  dramaUsS 
1 that  old  Watson  Ulkfcd  for  hslf  aii  hoar  to  me, 


from  &:  little.  in  t£ia  % h %*n,ue~ 

man  VhMc-  rtiime  ik  part  and  parcel  of  the  hon- 
orntde  iifatory  ofibis  Stntfi,  the  follow  big  letter: 

<7*0****  FwtS  A47+*  t,  ith. 

T«>n  are  to  proceed  wbb  art  wmvenient  cp^ei 
4fi  Fort  $V*imU<  A a «oun  after  your  arrival  ir  yna 
r.vf??un(<Miliy  you  arc  lb  i**nd  down  Otpbrtu  Pal- 
erfoa  ami  torjxu-^1  Kor*  10  this  pJat^  lOtytbor  wtoi 
sticH  whninw«S.lp  any  thm*d  at  Fun  Sunwlx.  who 
Clift  gi  ve  ttny.inforniatjort  to  a general  con/^yaarMai  re~ 
*jiociihg  the  efiocta  Pt  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Job!)*- 
town. 

1 aiii,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  liordhlv  iwwi tt 

Pu,  fcflUCT  XJWU 

Any  one  who  looks  up  Sir  Wtlliam  will  find 
that  he  wa^  quite  a naughty  pftrfT.  ACtor  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  lived  (rt  an  fctcepUimaliy  ir^ 
tygniar  wtit,  And  fitmllf  took  to  himself, 
ly,  it  «e»o,  “ Molly  » -si&terof  thftgfiswai 

Indjftu  chief  Jostqdi  tlvaut,  by  whom  he  hud  eight 
dilldim. 
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once  where  it  would  pay.  They  have  struck 
thus  far  once,  and  only  once. 

Few  understand,  or  understood,  the  un- 
derlying motives  which  prompted  the  pur- 
fhaw  of  Russian  America;  tor  the  truth  is 
that  the  idea  was  a suggestion  at  first  mi 
the  part  of  Seward  to  divert  the  genera) 
feeling  of  opposition  arising  over  **  mv  tad- 
icy/’  indorsed  and  advocated  so  energetical 


A DECADE  has  elapsed  since  the  double- 
<U*estcd  eagle  flew  from  i her!  tv  ary  length 
and  chilly  breadth  of  Alaska,  and  during 
that  time  the  intense  materialistic  eyes  of 
our  felhnvrcitizens  have  been  keenly  scru- 
tinizing the  rugged  land,  the  timber  thick- 
ets, the  furry  beasts,  and  finny  visitants  that 
are  purely  and  essentially  Alaskan,  w ith  the 
undisguised  determination  to  strike  in  at 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  Id  the  year  18T7,  by  Hnrpor  and  Broth  ere,  hi  tin?  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congnw,  #t  Washington, 
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fll'lifct Witf  U*'i >KB<>  ¥ •.. W**  W££t.-,V  . Sj  '.-  X/.\ 

pffhihf  : ill  i'fMp 

tfriidr  Hhaitiiiii)  niiuixtpy)  imh!  we  &U  know bow,  in 

I n**  at  *v>vrm  of  »iirn£(et|  apmvibttliuoymnl  li  vely 

!$«$$  Oppoahfioih  t witi  linoUy  wilted v 
ir  \vo«  A)nl  iso*  wo  foot  Alaafco  bm  jtitiwrfigiK  |ij*t 
t wa*  a>  o big  buy  take*  a atraUge toy*  fill]  *0  j^r<  at 
*\viug  *aU*kif£ib-ti,  mul  wtlb  at?  intomv  rt&- 

Hjuktr  tfihs  .,1  n vemi  gu  fn . t ta- M*  lifrr 

if  tliiM  lifte'.  <?*>  <J$4^  Wk>  b 

A%W*  • litatf*  nmi  w»‘  bavo  hti<I  the  toy  KkrnfiL:  -.jftty? 
wt>*  ;.|>lti*Ml  ibi?  i&bhr&ileu  of  fiiiv  Pb*v*imi 
fnifmte \viin  *h*i’hm‘4t  m ty*po]W  to  <n)r  i<oIi 

‘.jfot.  iitiurmaliiiii  ivghrUiivg  A I*  oatorul  «<>- 
wHurcKs.  vb«t  ib*'y  hurl  fhffcft  m tmtfr #&$*£  to 
rVd&lt*-  tin  mi«‘  oh*:i  of  tfitijiig  im><  that  lii«*.r  »VaHy 
5ir*fc  kfi^*TT  of  ft  fry  Thing  efeepV  iHfebutfr- 
£f  fvii  is&i&nfc  X\f  wic^iR!  import,  \s?  find, 

bm,  Unit  Vt<:-  y >■  \uHri  know  M'  ;tO.\ 

^HlplLiu^  clnfr-*  '•  ‘ 

ilu\\»\'ivt  tbongli  vro  ha* y lost  the  Tubl 

:>\>\>i>\y  Hi  Sitka,  aiitl  haw  fmW  m *o:  0$ 

sbmtini’r  ni  ru<»{*b  ti  liehls  *>f  y«>r?i  ;>t  K«<b:>k. 
y«- *'  v.  i have.  mj m i ti  til  phow  abil  i*;»r  o.twiv  t»» 
htU  ■■r^f  n*  m Al^kci.  U \»  n para/tiw  lVt 

the  ti mural ist,  a happy  h imt hi |f  gran hit  fi‘jr 

A *H'\v  livid 

for  flu-  geoiogiteE  at>il  -lift*  p1i>'4ealpiieii>oo- 
* uu  of  it.H  ol? ilia t<*  $iV  fSO/oHlhiig  Hon4vrJo] 
to  t.M it»f i< lupbit <*.  H i ^ amVwill  he  fi»r  yenbt 
lo  »*f»Ou?f  a pt'i  foef  f J*f^ojt»4tovfy  for  t 
gpi tiofi^n ; t art,  5^1  \t  !hd^  fai rvfr(0<>  aV hat 
W*  oo w h jjovw,  Ti^yhr Ao  )k:  n t re a>*fi j'^Axovi? 
fur  tf)K  TiuroT  pr  , 

lo  pn^O  f fOftf  t JieMt*  #ki? i ifoiiH  of  A1  iwjf 

lUv  mol  th«p ^ knufoit  4ws  riot  At- 

f vnipt  to  ghavii.  U’i^r  hi  all  ili/it  hm  hwu 
tlotih  fet or  fa  tvo w k o * uAii  o t"  f bat,  rv^iotu  hri t 
rai  bf  r to  offirr  ii  ?M'M\  mi'nrmiTlly>  t!f  4Cvrto^ 
^iili  o o t hartvirtA  ? »v  1 mijt]  ri*r  tu  ft^-.poifitA  i«ol 
ohj^^u  whiek  have  i oifi^o^eil 
npuji  Via  7W HI  ffan  fit t fir* 

■yfahw.  of  fotimy  boA  eiJvt^ 

j lijiyf  f pi 1 • 

mabionb  mx  ^ « .'Oiory  u>  s-nwy,  U\ 

prih'?ipitO?iH vmleif  ijtH}  triiV\ifetr 
' A?f  tbr*  fo-otr  y*r  ifay,  hi  Hit* 

iiiitibfj  of"  hrnVy  'fog  KWayorf  airti 

tliiiiv  l ty  iiopotooli^  pjiiutllljy 


wtpiw  oinu—'r *ru  (suriutuw  -:h  ov  o 
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of  ih?  A Jon *■ » n u •£ b a.ij I »\ | r 
litunWipuh  «*&1  they  a^nV^ 
jeti>r  lUt'iv- . ,;HjH  <*cmH**  h tfe  av<k 

Vo*?  ‘tw\  herd*  Of  *#  **  ^>  i f V^t  ^ I fit  *>A1 

i/t  ikii&Hrti*  ami  Hff»nr 

»t>i Hi • »»*-»  «-t' \su^T*Cowi  >yubij»  Aia*k:i.ti  lim- 
its t|nfy  rueVd'H>u> 

f ti  rhoh  ratf  $)$<*,  it .»k  iiat  g>iD,eraiiy  ki>o  «yh 

lipv,  stiiffcl!  the  whirr  jK»(MihU!<>n  »■»  0$'  mir 
now  Territory  ; ti»<>  gyuer.U  Imi'ZvWuin.  *uV 
tunied  by  Hitt  orrnivd.uw-  tnhite 

in  tto*  •irvi'nii  »-y*  iojuMitn*. 

. number  imfhrfcrn  ton  aod 
t av istii ty - 1> • ci ^ t-iibtta&tifl  “ wblMs  ami  lialf- 
W.tifeti  ' |n  tUtift  tfcprtvaft*  lint  brer 
hHuilnid  * Imp  tit»4  fban  Um 

thousand  1) a { ( • hfepxfc i m*5  li isle  ad  bf  flyer* 

being  iiv/iM  MXfY  T o S+  V-'PlV-ii  V »r  thnVi  «&*#!. 

'?  XatiiiiiWr  • tlfcrtf  riro- ^rx)vvr  tvmfty  -ffefc 
*&fnl  tit  Hie  length  and  IfjrMdih  of  Alaska, 
iu  t^aiying  <*f  the  ho  notice 

is  taken  vff  I hose  amt  who  jukvs  ujibml  down 
t jfio M\ i kino  d i v*  r British  XfiAu m h i an 

gold  biUies  of  Cas^iur,  wHHvriog  either  at 
&ifcka  in*  Wrangell  and  Tonga*.  They  have 
iio  tnlmsf  in  the  emmtry. 

The  bun«l  ml  or  so-wkit^  men- 
tioned abmi*  aye  ^ 

trader*  l^f^veew  Nwthu  koutki,  of  Behring 
se-»„  #ml  8tfck.»,  and,  naturally  enough,  they 
art  imM hid&Uig  wtteb  dtfutattd  for a Territo- 
rial gbyen -ha*  wiably 
t M rued  t|te  kh ti  to  efmrgt?  of  tin*  interest ,h  Of 

tliff  gu-n  Ui !Unl  Mb*  !tvl(»te«  <>\ei  to  tilO 

>knfyh/afy'  4»{  i:he  Tfiowoiry.,  wdm  lg*  iibhuV 
•W»llx  a bhv  w viU  0 7v  veitno  tun 

i li t*:*‘  yj serial  hgr Of ».  Hlhl  a Volluftuf  *.<f 
Uviu/?-  w it  li  lit?*  four  dr  five.  Vie •pulies.  i<»  Vo- 


UiiiA  n iST»nnj*H^ 


-tvpr  or  >»l,jci  Tt  %r 


foree  h)l  needful:  taw  and 
“yutxitiiHi"  liONveveiv  living  un  l’lij^ei.  8/MKid 
ami  Uj  Oregnu,  lutye  T»een  urging  ^oine  !ng- 
bhitiim  by  v/btdi  would  result  in 

even  ting  o fexv  njv  then^f  hut  they 

.Uuye ’met  .vvitlt.  failtfra  Huis  fur. 

hiiyici  ^nOTigh  o jf  Ur « eoiih  f i- y 

oeo  elisnato  $>y  tin-  Mine  to  know  tliUt  |ht‘ 
ioOiis  aufi  tl^hnig  walew  novf  oeenpi^il  i«v 
tlio  nui!  uf  Aj af>ka  wifi  ne  vyr  by  ,obj*ets 

fur  the  etinout  v of  uur  |«en}»ln ; theivf.io  it 
Is  fdhihlA  fb  ho  seo»  t hat  the  Imliuns 
i hero  ur(>  i^i ortet,  t do  thru  not 
aoinij,  o>  Vi{>ti,rh  ith,  «Hid.  i h**  <0 

ifinhn.DHdng  ao<V  <>f<h-r  Hr.-w  ihue  t*» - 
.^ihiVs:  A Very  ■/AV^'  .ifnleody  ;;dh 

j.-t  rfiM  . r . in  urdif  Hud  ihv  mde.-i  Otay 

enwt  juiie  ^*)bpofiingv  t f the  *ih >ui* 
thu  gyverhmot* f rd  Wa|^»re>,>i  vHt 
ufeiyU  fi'ud  to  ilohihjeh  oiiit  ruhi  Hn  ni  hhi 
1W(  IniutUig  iu4n^lriV?rv  ti  id  f ffy ti qC 
to  Kc  ffhle  to  ;f»  i o to  t Im  t efTerf  u hi  .or..Hoh 
this  direetiou  fm*  hoe  a *^rd  e r < <1  fU  i ^ h.y 

t he  Sttemrirv  of  t he  Tu'i^hryv  for  HiV  hrd 
Ufne  Htnee  the  ti^n^fhr. 

Through  tWr ffor)e  of  oi  h^r  n-rilei^.  the 
tmhjte  have  g:oo>Nt  the  irnfinsdon  Untr 
8itkn  in  tjie  )>rMifi|m!  town  of  Aladof  h.o  h 
xv  if  h;  regOTtl  t<V  f lopjtlhHhrt  ii  tut,*  t r?*4y . N »mv 
iluK  i«  not  i’uneei,  while  \i  '\m  irne  <1m*>ug 
t)ii  tioie  y*f  l<rif5«ovn  |n>.v»t>AyioVil.^ f f huh  kiV 

4i;«T  iWtuf  8<*0  to  1000  fchti^tiku 

now  she  has  in  i*e-i  <.\>v,  right,  but.  i*Hi«  . , 
V(M)f  ; rhyti  :tifc  trade  hrf <* vi'n 
i I'teil  }nh  'VoitmihiU  5 and f »irvv.~  o»;ud  *»  r,t\». 

rentr  if^d  »>  # r htf « >.«/t «!«*»>•.  uoe.  do*  'uTw-' 

] rdely  h;H  tuvovv  'jfev  TiVetftio^ 

»»n  Uy  Heh  )V'Ot*h'ul  livid*  i';*  eV**i%y  V/heie  U\i 
ntvO  ri fiW;H  ^>artv: right  dT^Uff  tfe  Us 

*»f  I hv.irlifHe’  ;ivol  v*  iarvok  ‘ '.«»>:) riw 

hftiuL  TheAe  vuttive.  {»eoide  im»>v  living  'in 
8it‘kd  k*^v  wHh,  ^»r  »<k  •xxei^itiouH,  litis- 
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vnthtly?;  ijjf;nAHuni  rain,  *ml  frtvastiy 
whieh  are  m dtunmotly  tf-lifiLra^terfetic 
Sitka.  The  vast  reach  of  yoasr  amV'ootmiry* 
hrvwcu  Sitka  and  KodissU.  . 'including  <>,<■>. 
inlet  3iD»l  .frtiue*}.  ^iIFuijw  Scmu*3,  W.xfojjfc 
marked '.'by.  a single  civilized  dcrtlemetu-- 
not  n «sUfg'U*  KO^H'ijly  fw^  or.tli'ree  small 
trading-posts  vitoi&ii  ^bore  £>f^ke  m- 

U'fc,  the  fast  i*  a6  wild  as  the  War 

#T  %x%}VW  fold  id  jii  i is  dreary  aolitudn^ 
IjiiV  luiUaiit*  yiy  taijrfiiwg  at  ^d$jlht*fr- 

suit?  in  small  hanils  art?  btu  slightly  uiQ>Uli>»i 
fryw)  ftidir ^ coruifiiow  ap#  tiahif  wWo  first 

^*i?u  ^bUt1  wtin  a ceiil  nry  Mid  ohaltagd ;' 
Htrndgh  the  iiY#lrn;nhid;di  ty  of  f lie  traifcra, 
Uit^  fe ah  ft  V») an  kfc]t&  l$i\\ ; j*w- 
:4n\  hfdmr.fxi ;-  . ihp.  •. 


*fyli  hali-*fir?dKi$T  -br^ds,  twpjimwh 

WSy  and  M fhvry  ■»»  ii^ihibg  xvioit e v^r  for 

I ftein  -Mfti&P1-  & &f  a piotflykio  ujtf:oi>r, • 
ihi*y :'v\i*;r  nr  n •state  of  supreme  poverty: 

k 1 dipdfi^c&  df  fish , gamy*  juoi 
fii e ! nni fir ra  f Ii mi  voih  jlirtyhly  nuleprutlyjiit 
of  v.<fV6)V:o|  misery.  Hhiuk  as  jh  Mbs  nuF 
look  iojr  tlivMO.  yut  if;  T.a  paly  fair  to  say  t jiaf 
ib<;y  aiv,  pi  better  v»r)'  ^iruatod  ay  rhey 

an*  t-ban  ile*5  wmVIi l lie  were  they  r wits- 
pOTtiul  to  Oregon  t*x  Oaiilonba,  lor  an  a doss 
they  mo  .not-  dislKigmshe'l  by  Uo]us?tv  ov 
energy ; Ho  y are  Mrlv  lefMng  the  blinding* 
iti .wU'o'Hi  11 ivy  !iv^  rot  above ‘tlieiv  beMD. 

ShV  e ii  b tt  iidi*e<1  fiii|ss|  M tlm  tveAf  w aril,  a« 
tlie  eruyp;  fife**  h.Yjt  erpkber 

of  tho  North  iVt-HiL*  Ue;^  tbr  l^rg^r 


1m  k,  atyi  Dixon  iiii 


village  of  St.  B'tnL  m Kotlink  Islaytl,  a hi-  }* 
baa  a tK^ive  pMooiatioh  at  •m»?»>o  four  hint; 
*lrial  {HtriJ‘Haii  >*ojD.  JiMfeoft,  t]ierv  a/v  e>* 
Ii»tUan«+  living  f bm  , m they  tio  at  »SHlui. 
rht?  vyhiie ■:  pOpwiaDhw.  i?  ljroife«h  bow^yyr, 
f tvYelviv  prutmimVly  oMr 

eoiiitfryoimj.  Vymh  h«  Ib'vT*  'thi«.  |»hoa-  ••• 

ttu  htUwi'fjtt ai ip m pit  fche  \ thl  It uskiuti  Ai »y  > 
ten tV  Coinpatty , afyl  vyeH  ehpayii  wittl 
reb  renre  to  the  eoinfort  of  (i viag,  for  It.  tr: 
the  n nve t j Q:y'riwl  e t. ii 1 1 i jm  til  el  iinnfe  fiiite 
vybolo  Tenitory.  Bot  tin*  ft 0**100*.  aaw 
'vtMi  J*‘ij  ovr-4  jliat  if  heir  rtorvebt  and 
po'w eii/tl  ene»ity  v the  liodnoa  ftity  Hamrat irvy 
Waii  %mcWia^htiig  u p <lur y nort  h 
i*f  Fort  Simp^ni.  ami  rw*. jolty;  a re  h booty 
hy  Hu  /toibg:  to  inert  to 

HrbneW  lton*  near'  I lie  ftfiHHb  Hoe  tif:  ^otni  bee 
m Mo-ir  dpumto,  ibr  an  ;rf  » i 1. a a*' 

I ta-Hvl  njiiy^  ;ia  the  ftiVs^vavi  Vo^tirl* 

• inni  !•  ls.-oUly  e-  v*>taotii>iy  mi*\\iL&  n*  tie' 
ftft^lfXhaobb  sliooUl  _sVt>:f?if‘:v  a ilympt  hr  m.-ou* 

ih  i-obiMo^  tlreio  ufi  lii'ir  i*«t.n. 

Tilt-'  i».;,!>d«Mom*vif  o!  KotljaF  wa.A  bitteily 
1 ip w hi  1 efl  liyr  the  svUo  ihmiri  f fyr 

t.i>WvribIy  i#loa«/{ut  her  t bet^e  «^x|o».rietiee«l 
lihlVjghtful  iiuleed  when  hn/ntght  hi  to  ev»7ii- 


FheVii  ak  ortr  hwu  notys  <«re?  t.aWn 

fb | next  tfilhige  that  •'•»•  m-»  f > )i>at  ai 
Fn^u  r ori,  00 e of  t h e ^ Imrnajgni  f aTmids,  jnst 
8(^r.b  of  tbe  Alaskan  penio^nla,  with  h 
^ =po|u>}  a fim  1 of  a l >0  n t on  elvdt  hi  r^lva  od  sd jet  r 
jtaif-lirei^iy  iitlrV  41eutla%y  with  three  or 
to  nr  w h It  ef  fader*.  Then  a fihbrt  dlsfahciy 
(O  the  wfvsK'urd  i*  Die  XillH^O  K»f  Bi;!eoy*hi^* 
IfeAr.hCti  bpini  o h?uWy  head  nF  ti)6  jifenuiisula., 
wiHi  t\M>  hundred  and  forty  or  .fifty;  pot^ilo 
liko  tlroM*  of  Uii^a  ami  oiy»ht  • or  tnu  trailer^ 
of  old*  Tare.  Then  yt *+};&$.  oti  agtilu  to  tfe 
wc^rwanl  hud  ^mthward,  a Ivmiiijr^i  oiilcH 
or  h*>,  to  ■ Oonahwlft  Islabd,  ii#  Cantuiu's 
Hifrhorv  to  t he  vdlaeo  of  t|Iiilinkr  or  eoni- 
t>ji. ot.n'1  y ki  df  w n to  y a a D«  iil  at itAk^  ipt  h -febli 

<of  dyer  tofir  tiond^d  .fthrixti aii  rut- 
AJei>i,voS>t>l  ji.nlF tireerK  arni,  «j*  unmiT, 
hnimr  gyp  of  mir  w:U»t>*  Traders,  irhf  {fer 
of  V iu\A5iUka  ik  (aoiV^^  K'd 

: '.h^ , Attd:vT^j0iiiy  *nri 

The  o;>p;  , tive  Ab’.iyfjan  iklktxd*  of'  the  same* 

BdhOb  y d b fto  •»’  t».oj.mhit;imi  *>t'  ahuiH. 

j one  htuhirfd  ami  f/tro  little  towns  jn^t 
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to  tin'Aiorth  of  them,  or  the  of  AiW*  • excel  by  The  Ktutstaua.  felony  rxinM  l»o»ve>t  of 

ka  living  flit. fifoiy  >u»JhY iirii They  iidhjifjd  ] iftor  and  tfvVy-Ijni^  a* -grdat  a uitinlM**.  A.t 
r,he  f’ heist  inn  ikjdh  wuh  vnry  1 it f H-  o;>pr»*T  ! leant  t wenty  thom.mml  wh*  Uvutir  <\n  the 
tftinf  willing!  v . ‘V  ~ . ^ 

ehwngutg  t lnbr  Kir*  - 

harnusa^mnisamT 

cvilil  AU}-.o*NlU:.to»s  , 

ibr  fbci^gtb^diln  ’ " * ' * ; ' -'  "•': L’  v '• ' • v‘ '!’ : ‘ ;■  "■ 

At  n.»,'t<H."  l!,.,ii;  ..^.''r  ”? 

ilrAi ‘;>'4«r;nvH\V  ‘-'h'y.--.  ' ' * * i>t  ;V, 

. flit*  'iifiHxitiu  ■>$•*-  - :-%Tkv  v. -'- . tJ_  ■• ' ; ^ y. v..y.C:  • •-' 

> ytd  ^uvuimliiy* 

lltt‘\  were  living  fi s 
Hi  every 

fcf  fhe.  Word,  >.,N  ir,fi>:AUKV^. 

tmhY  i- l*'l  tnuby  ; 

iiur  now . s e C4 5 1 mil  were  signs  arid  U ihe  rrn-liipelrii:*!  mid  th*'. 

kuuis  iff  Christianity,  these--  •of'  JUl-  :j*aiu04»V)ii  Hi.  Fivuu  that  tim<\  hy»w- 

Ch^kie  and  Uuualaskk  Sfti ©rir#  ly  by*?*,  in iiiifnra  1 )a  w which 

an  b<ii  & w 1 i tprltrc b *govti#.;i$ ' ciHiJut*  'ftii  ifiiVt’lor  it* 

Tine  fyptW  Aleutikir  H^ck itiis-bemi  *».o  knjViior.  svtym-  hmUkid  :ojf)iwi|fe>ity  t)iv 
. link  h mixed  with  U u*fetai  w ) ml  in  i iy.a  it  <1  '(£;mV  unhappy  Aleuts  were  sirubiiv  dmbn»>d.n  d 
isehiniul*  hlooilihai  ^*\t|Vi3FlVftV|j|;'- !>>'  (hut kb, V.  Al\  njwiwyra.  Hbfyl  it  her  mm)  an  r/l*joyt  of 

.pia-udilnodai  tnon  nv  % 1 1 % f jU*5  nniV^bHviftiilv  on Jim  |mrf  ivf  the  KftK' 

inyiits.  The  ^rre«t<Mu iuyn f %itfi*rr^  aniong  >4ui>s  f;«;v  '-p/ir 

x ill-til  tn-duy  ;mx  small  wolo-nm  ilark  eyr-s .;  the  ft(r  *r.i ♦.!»:•.  In  thvy  mnaheml' ;t»h|y 
b«-i»;n*  ami  |t«gh  yfmbkyhonb^  eiUi$<ng  .tl>«*  aV»o<  fono  MjHnisanii,  KVidiak  liH'litiied,  and 
jaw?  AvhibU  in  W I ami!  tn  ori)*u  ap-  flnatvfbiY  they  hnvw  not ^ n<>f  have 

jxeo  |>*‘:ik*'b  ; atrayghf  l»ib»*k  hi*u  ; , M*ry  turrbwsetl  tk  uny  h,ivi<*.\\«.»r*liV : dbgun'v, 

v-jiaaU  m'Ktly  hhapnil  i%*Vknd  ha)nfe>Tbgf*tl»-  ttnriiig  th*^  ]&st  fm*ty 
< r with  a hruw  ib.sti  - ■■>■«•.! low  *’Oihf*lt*;vbiir.  \V hen  ilt>4  uvinv-b,  lh^se  |>e«>fiky 
S«Mitt  iV w of  I'hf  Ji;<li-honn!w  <#r  ** *;ivohaf  are  Ihiim  in  biro-  yiwK  nr  *•  mtlstsj.lf ri -iff M.tt— — 
h;tnd^»ui»o  ^b^M  iU  t*va.m^hni  of  tl.r  (nttnari  4\n  honsr*.  ^rtriiuHy  nii<U:x 3fcjfr:w- 
tm  •%  irfktiHV.  ef  tlormen  w|A  id  log  thf^'n  HfjriKdn^os  which  ont  fanabrn 

not  jgu  tHv  tWxt  itiifif  In  iiv«  hutld  5>f  vegeta Ul^;-enm * 

liik  wbitreti  :--iuw'^lc*rx ' H »« ^>01^ n. V i i- It’ . ^ *'tr- 

there  a^rx-  iijiJhvhlK  iiX.crj:ptibtm  ^vtimh^  Vitnut,  ^V*>v ^ ?* Vtt> t^r  t>Y  hk v-u>|r  the- eu tra i\ cc  f hrnng li 
Homy  Miig  ovnt  niy  *V;ct  its  Luni  ofh-  a hm*  in  th<*  fhh  and  emifro,  groiig  fU  b ml 

cw  ttgtuu’  dwifb.  ouk on  n ft idc  luffdoi*  or  nofchcd  t.im her  fmMt. 

Tim  xjnndn  r of  fim«e  |>cof»kt  iududiiig  ^evnral  of  flu^o  iui*‘.i»  n|  w^ro  vnry 


ib'v  then) :fe.  neii.li 
on  the  Aleut  i<m  Iahm»ib. 


stiuy  hobtnh'.  ami  the  Alenvu.n  Ishuuls*  is  exeeeuiheJv 
about  fHT  t lioiiauml ;.  hut  w hen  firal  diaeoy-  her  iior  eotil 


9ML  IHhA  V.U 

intf$J  wo>vK.,  wi  S.I.AVKA  <v>aS»-h«t«'iiU-;C*»»r.vjrv: 

^egf:  large  Aonr the 

. . . ■. 

evbo 

ifive  A leum  iiv.  i]  i*v 

ItnsVr  kinameu 

on  0$  3vte ! 0*!*,  ami  all  ; 

| tori  ienJIh  •;  ,: 

Molhnuil 

V»'a»U,  witlt  the  dutihlb 

the  ^jh all  bully 

i U g kc  tfJcntV tv tft  ou  the  pen  i n ■ - 1 

ohjtyet  of  pfetfyi 

IVm  afe 

f >•  Here th,  find  hmhg 

; *. $ r '.  !•■,- y vi 

r 01^ ; Hf  Q i?^N 
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Ah  they  are  living  a I t his  date,  nearly  ev- 
ery family  is  iu  possession  of  a but  or  “ bar- 
niltkie,1’  built  partly  nmler-ground,  walled 
up  on  the  sides,  and  roofM  over  with  dirt 
and  soils  and  thatched  with  grass,  a email 
window  placed  at  one  end  and  a small  door 
at  the  other,  which  opens  lirst  into  a low 
dark  alley,  which  in  turn  communicates 
with  the  living-room  by  another  small  door. 
This  living-room  is  not  latjga,  seldom  over 
ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  generally  has 
a hard  earthen  door,  though  the  use  of 
hoards  has  become  quite  general  since  the 
transfer;  the  walls  are  neatly  hoarded  up, 
and  sometimes  papered  ami  embellished 
with  pictures  of  the  Church  and  patron 
saints  of  the  families.  In  this  room  the 
Aleut  spends  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
when  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  hunting; 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  it  with  his  family, 
and  builds  at  irregular  intervals  a brief  hot 


of  Oonalaska  and  the  other  Aleutian  towns 
in  the  Territory. 

The  tna nners  and  customs  of  these  natives 
to-day  possess  in  themselves  nothing  of  a 
barbarous  or  remarkable  character,  aside 
from  what  btdongs  naturally  enough  to  a 
condition  of  advanced  semi-civilization ; but 
the  temper  or  disposition  of  the  Aleutian  is 
one  of  improvidence  and  shift  lessness,  and 
all  exist,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a state  of 
decided  ignorance,  though  quite  a number 
read  and  write  in  the  Russian,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to 
the  people,  the  services  of  which  are  daily 
recited  in  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  Aleu- 
tian tongue,  and  most  all  of  the  sub-priests, 
deacons,  etc.,  are  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  natives  themselves,  the  males  only, 
however,  being  educated  for  this  purpose. 

They  are  exceedingly  polite  and  civil,  not 
only  To  their  trading  agents,  but  one  to  the 


^§5*2 


fcKA-OTTiSn  lltJMTKQ's  «UMI*  AT  6AAWAOK. 


tire  in  the  little  iron  stove  or  the  Russian 
oven,  m the  case  may  be,  and  either  drinks 
cup  after  cup  of  tea  all  day,  or  else  lie  stu- 
pefies himself  with  “quasH,”  or  native  beer, 
and  lies  back  ou  his  bed  in  dull,  stupid  en- 
joyment for  hours,  and  oven  days.  Many 
of  these  huts  are  dry  and  cleanly,  but  the 
greater  number  are  dump  and  filthy,  reek- 
ing necessarily  with  strong  smells. 

A tew  of  the  natives  At  Oonaluska,  Rorka, 
Belctivskie,  and  Utiga  have  been , Ivy  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
put  into  snug  frame  cottages,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  seal  or  Erihylov  Islands, 
some  four  hundred  people,  have  been  all 
boused  with  u frame  dwelling  for  each  fam- 
ily by  the  same  corporation,  hoping  in  this 
creditable  manner  to  make  better  hunters 
and  workmen  of  the  natives  by  improving 
their  sanitary  condition.  The  Aleuts  on  the 
seal  islands  arc  so  much  better  off  than  the 
great  moss  of  their  kind  that  they  tire  des- 
ignated as  the  rich  Aleuts"  by  the  people 


other,  and  visit  among  themselves  freely 
and  pleasantly,  the  women  being  great  gos- 
sips; hut,  on  the  whole,  their  intercourse  is 
very  quiet  indeed,  for  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation are  few,  and,  judging  from  their  silent 
but  unconstrained  meetings,  they  seem  to 
hare  a mutual  knowledge,  m if  by  sympa- 
thy, as  to  what  may  be  running  ut  the  time 
in  each  others  minds,  rendering  speech  su- 
perihmus.  It  is  only  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  beer  m liquor  that  they  lose  their 
naturally  Amiable  disposition  ami  fall  into 
bad  repute. 

Having  been  so  long  under  the  control 
and  influence  of  the  Russians,  they  have 
Adopted  many  of  the  every -day  customs  of 
the  latter,  in  salutation,  birthday  dinners, 
naming  their  children,  etc.,  efe.  They  are 
great  tea-drinkers,  but  seldom  use  eoftet\ 
Ou  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  they  use 
a large  Amount  of  hard  bread,  soda  ami 
sweet  crackers,  instead  of  buying  Hour  and 
baking.  With  tea.  sugar,  and  bard  bread 
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on  t lit*  ititH  Iiaml,  cvit)t  »«  unfailing  supply 
ill  tiv4li  Hint  UU-  tyfcHfeui.ii&t  IvrtiMi),  tff  iluck*  Or 

oilier ' wi  iit( . t jsi>  M foefo  ffl  will  be 

avViu  Out?  Oie' Aleutian  baa  u >m(ist;iutial 
diei.  they  rip  not  morn  ^sjLse  or 

nil  t.lkiii  we  Uo;  > \ ■_  ■ ; * . V : ; 

Ah  imn-itH  thry  orb;  vei y f no ii 5t^«  »> r vviuv 
tli « ir  t j i ijrt  0 u m o in  iu%i¥# a to*  h ij\tW  tli&. 
uf  #.*J^  h<  i> v abb  v if^rr* » b«r  when  $i<&  in-rind 
m jitWbed J^v  tWvr  , r>0^j *ri ir^  Mu*  parent 


where  they  kuve;  physician**  $nwkl*Hl  f^r 
tbiAtiv  l.»y  ■t'Vic  AiH^ka  t'oHiimirV.  They  «niV. 
roif  f,v  aiirii  txcatixo^l  oh  they  niav  jt$t, 
’■vuli  the  j utmost  |t«.l ienco  null  regnal  ion. 
Their  knowledge  of  icurgety  oi  pliy&ik  m 
Very  Hunted 


a general  faith  oxiM^amoiic 
them  »*t  tli'*  efheavy  4«f  u wiil*}  .I'orn;  uf  S!u* 
rua  in  ail*  .or  flu*  Uving  tui  oHiionK  prnvii£**d 
tumuli  v by..i|i«  phi  Wimiiii  M **ueh  m.u  ? hnuuuk 

itojf  'Ui  tkett*  utfcgy  'rif 

Lou! tli.  Ti k*  Aiff oti an  «: hi  h 1 ten  'Apt  m merry 
and  b i*n  rU  ‘ a *et-  ;yiHki  gnl*#*  iwt  .&* 
ibuiul,  ptoyfrigdi-k#-  park;  w Hhvi«J irt  faVy  Vfrkd 
at.  Tbey  A**#  *U 

mint*  pr  /!««$&.  • witii 


f'han^  v ahi  ujfl  ly  , avid  Urt  ome*  u bat^li  <lis- 

and  potting  bur- 

dens Ojibu  .Vaunt*  *ibuui«b*l>  Uuil&py  btijivy 
auauiib •fbr  .uIUm'u idvt  ;iv*>  oxilWiog  U til  die  it 
r> l> ttrti f i tnaiiy  •<*.!> i Ulreu  Ai'c  burn , 
fbn  nunlnrs  $v&  not  ^uvrcosOi)  in  roanuv* 


t ‘{Oit  +*& t,k \a  v±na. 


many  of  they 

rt*cidi»rod  vnly  »*i» n\^n%\xy:%is}< k}*^4r- 


t li uoi ijif  1 1 i i Mi 

v<nnn*i  'O  nil  :ind  duu,  a-!*;-*ab,*i  M:  jlmir 
VneuJft  Hjdl  ;und  A ucjyiin . iitui 

tri>i  I v* y iViiUi Iu<*. ; ^viaU* 

ii.bd'1'  ’i>jf;fAii,ib  *•'■  ;Udj 

. < « ^ivu  inortatii  \ inuuu:  ; la  ululnrun. 

ThioAHbb?  iK^hr.oti  AyitiMty  iif  »oi  i . c.)  y 

tu  enw  Mf.  -UI ik*s?4,  osi-cepl  at  ’t'Ii«>  w.hI 


ttni'k  irf  rJUw  di^d^f/ui  it.nipfMu;-.  ; 

’rbrv  untrrv  yi  *m>£,  mul  mUi 
prt^ht hi  . €\  Wriitp  af  HrutimmiMUty  ; and 
oft  ui1 1»  i?itTi(Vtf  c*  f be  a \ *raj*ii  AlertV  H<t;0«bxi  n 
imb1.r1tt,ndy  irbplb-G  lu»  ui'ibU  tkyfm 
ii)  xiu*  oitly  liuVuMry  that  ia  open  to 
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ti'ip*  in  bm  eomitrjri  *1  sia-otty-i  hunting.  bin,  Uh**  Koteio-’ciil 
CompetitH^Vi^  l bis LvmmbSH life  ha*  Tu*  «crt>tr  wWiii  biW.f 
Mmt  t?>  fear  from  ibr  wlule  watt,  whit  would  of  man,  they  itiV 
Af.wt  kfu/vnu^ly  cortHKut  hybrid  IhtyHfum  futetol  s&mT&turi; 


IE0B  •• 


bk  *.'Wrrtu& , imamuF.  *<cnjinH^«  vs 


!*vh*?rt  piJiy  bp  iJpjifnpriaich  rri*i)  th>ur*4  hi  iu  u anrtherl^  gidy  of  wiid*  nK*  Wt^r  4m* 
Utii  It  is  tut  jMiimal  w him fitllicia wtf  fhar  agVhetiThari  ily^nVtyly  whilu  tin*  variun* 
)[  wa#\i n trow.  l;linr.H*  Ami  a halt’  t«v  tVi»ir  *hrp  vvi.V  uml  skillful  ;’.rhb<»*  by  whirl*  Cm  - 
•?  ;»<  mom  iivjtn  tfm  tip  <»!*  Hs  mmrt  fail  to  dm  oulHji  capruibig  U.  would  makr i 

omit  out i-.irf  Tiro  botljr  >i  Itmgtliy  ojuipt !$ar$  $f  /uHy  riiiiniyfa.tMtl,  far 
ttiitfh  Uku  (hnt  »n‘  lim  i;<-:uw.  witti  the-  this  animal,  «f  ult  W>H1  aiming  t#» 

IfnlTiifg'  t •jLV%Jib|l ^TUiaf  w|v*:j>  t:,ikr?>  1h*-  w.f  tht\  gmitOst  aVPT^pn  toby 

It!  »f  \u  lifting.  fbr  body  niir  from  tin*  of  tho  jn y»r  ?*\ <*i4  Utc  - 

fcbT  it  dmuVUp  iifc*  Hm  bolo  mi  rim  mipr  ty,  ofnmiv 

tt  ynniig  pup^tiog.  This  &kui  is  tw-  Tin*  mui v'«8,  wlmn  t"h«?y:  'go  Irnavl K>unla«hfi 

tin;  vii:li<!jit  fur;  a to .» 

t. - W t tit _ft?K*r4l  f^nal  h;i'u>  ami  rn%  usually  inak^  up  -.*  parry  ?*  Irwu  forty 
in:  -mat  Ip  voiV  iW*  U‘4ii  'NV*U  A tiv»  Wit  n«  *>nt  An  fifty  m*n.  Tl»*y  trawl  in  ' Hif.it*  Tight'. 
1m-?'  of  .fj^hhun  Am  !yU:Mhp>,  ru^n  iii  pat  h,  ami  *ico 

Tbo  HfVdttef'.  Ujtfttffc* .ttir  A-afpr  gone  n-mulis  thiv-i:  tn  (onr  tnairtiM.  at  a tuiio 
Inn:  h <u>V  5 Tt > tv«  t li>>.4 r;  ftt lit 1 1? ¥<k**  ? titiy  haul 


hvm cl* n h»:r  tiny  -vlf^uAu t a t - 

tuciiptf  hu,viy  Iff'fj;  w.iu<t*.-  tn  rt  ir  Un-  vvMHig 
K^-uitt  rs,  tlf^v  ure  ntlu-n  L,apturu<l  jiliv^ 


Hn'ir  pvt. wuter  Pv^rj  uigiit 

{>w  t hyy  i n a ♦mum * - ..ttlfVw g,  the  Hhd  ‘slc.cp 

tu  gui>?s  of  \yk»il^vh1fli  Xtie  loji-tiod 


lUlimm.  NgW':M0Sf!iMr  M MAYAm* 


u i f.h  r&i  i f,  jy  &\ul  fog,  'V i f li <m  f tlitt 

ca?pflf*$fv  *o**l  Htnawi  im' yrittauil;  * 
firK  Jilt  rude  ttifieetfW  The  apUritty  af  t im 
Aitmf,  im  iuM*  tn^vtl,  and  Mm  bleak 

l^X‘(  q.iifjii*  islands  ‘donned  v.  ii  i#  hi*  it uuiv 
(ini  iilbtUv  w&rul}ir  him, . " 1, im 

ct\  and  Im  h[ Ua^f^y  tyJtp.iv  \ve  wom hi  W.  $tf- 

ptrnwly  ini^rkiiTis 

Wiiv:ij  tin:  chronic  fog  fwtil  lew  nest. 
tv>Ug,  a *dMr  *k,r  (iml  J 1>t%jit 

kmr  limit  dk\Vii  U pm!  MVi*  grtfat  tffctdn  af 
hi  nffy,  mmi)  t aim  masse#  fu^  hat 

in  ol£u  iihiiSbT,  potii iim»f  y from  America  tu 

Ashk  Hh-  Anim^rabye  #x u uy  «?f  Tliet^  isJfaidto 
sn>u  train  ftu  :i\)pr*viriih\g  vowsp]  is  exwvll- 
htgiy  rttVrnr^V’fv  A rich  dork  coat  of  &im- 
ftMUMg  viVMl  green  moss  mat  t*tlu*r  civonhi 
paJ.ir 


The; .tiuwt  iut^xe&ting  leEttMiv-  tif  tb*  Aleu- 
f4kh  elifihi  is  the  *#rwg  af  ^oKn&^^iw- 
bliug  rnkaiiwv*  which  mivu  h u<ou  the 
hvmX  <it  litfet  to  tfe  v^i\«)mlxtf$4?r 

iHlteTj  Imudrcd  mde#  Mdmit  ^bislmMin, 
*hi  Ouman&k  IsIaMi ■ h^} <*un\ 
faathig  .Itf  ;: '; &<*}&$&  ■ imal  av<*r 


raathuj  xt#  model  e4  Inkwi  <nrr 

eight  thousand  font  tthtWe  Mm  hrfa)iyrx 
W Itfi&i  A Um/tler  feud  roar  ntf  it£;  a* 

fill l rtlhv  1 he ’S' oftk  htih  ehlii 

/hip  ikdtriu#  **‘n  t InV  itv*t%  ^ steamy 

jet  of  vapor  rnMioii  up  hiMly  from  its 

mumhuv  when  tjm  wtitisi*  l^t  ^aw  jr,  ihi^to* 
hnf,  t^7i»,  t mi t ji  bus  >hH  1 »>M'i i at 

utlAvitlijn  Uie  memory  afike  Kii8sn*iiS,^hile 
’*  JNvgrtMtij i la/’  A k* n> !4>h * MHert»s:l ih i nkie'.  Au  j 
Iliaitm.i  liiive  alt  hern  in  tpopunh,  *re 

Hill!  ImUhing  I?r»N  :u<lieN>yti*l  3tnu#'^  rnnifc  of 
Uu‘m  ejet  rioi*  Invu  til  rne^ot,  »ilHn*ngh  in 
iifim  not  remote  lava  Itn*  lKn*ti  piiireii  Jut 
on  * lom-hiak  in  in'mien**  st  o-iurn«  The  >ear- 
nd,  Hn-ueh /jutsdsi  ofiUe  hintc1  ‘H^W  r*pb9 
tV^thyt  \vUt>  {he  sin  tiered  roek  d?t>r*4, 

HVnfce  rf  av^lihg'  hu  tliiM  Ulaml , nXrf;4«il 1 y 
h<ti^iiiojs:y  AJttmtiife Ak^htau  Itoitil 

nj;  r»;»n;d.:^ka.  /.s-rt  tlm 


-gt'hifi'o’V  etotlm*  the  vnihiy..f1 
iwnl  luoiiataiii^  •{idle  to  tljv.  v<no\v-iiue,  in 
the  iiaxro  \y  iteij  \yh  foul  W hiitsd  axi*a»  hf  hot  - 
frrhido T | j n grmk  is  iiiif&i  1 n xuri;)  ii>,  gro it* 
in^f  xv  avsl-hlgli,  \y  j Mi  ioyv  hi  u a t iiil  \\\ I in  w 
l»(irtin*v  |n>i«-  ,nnl  (heo:,  mo<(  w in-n  vye  dirdl 
aittmt  itu  outfit  a <hiy  ^ ilwa  \h>t  :&&to  timt 
*^ml«t  that  rht*  eonutry  r*f-t^My  n «>ri 


for  agih'uiraral  oi:>t  oak -racing. 

It  n litfiv  Jttorn  e^vhr  w^  3Mt 

iijinti  Hn  st'  eojd  wik-re  \a^K*ta- 

t utii  \ w » <*  4ja  j nira  op  vjexy  rnar  in  tt 
iml  Jd  ^iKh  in  ^uujt 

Im>  timii  l ; tinrley  •mi^iti 

y»<?^r  aft^r^ ' ynat*'' H &&  qauut^ 

and,  in  imd,  :»  good  knVh/noganleo  i^-tith- 
li^hei!  in  T|m  nwv 

Alsatian  aroui^rhiOo,  jM-Mns.di*,.  and 

Rent  ink;  hut  'i4f^ 

fflg.  Inmg  iiitt'  )»aH«  arm  the  honl  <*f 

Mm  tU  flm  Afajiy-antl  ren- 

der ji;.  ot’  no  vnJ:uyvfor  cuHi  Vaihin. 


tnn^r  ayitve  v*f  any  h?  rhe  T^trritory  tu  JaT- 
Thydo  la/f  u ntv  diet ; ' i law; fee-; 

TorMio 

lost  tliitty  :.3prc.vioiia  l?o  flmt  fiiun 

mofty  -s^yert’  p*arMn{ *ia ke  Jokt  i 

i^  ofxj.al  hiid  the  growth  (»f  h nvvx  iaiaiu*, 
ihkht^h/v/iioixi  tim>asu,  tt-m  hu%  s^enVhV  lhe 
i<raiiitnt  gamifiit  ithi.  Thu  |thei)i>uk‘Uj»  at- 
tW  upfaur;>yjre  of  f-jjiha'-  isiftivil  far 
out  ik\  H?a  Vu4  ulPta*  must  htivt/  heru  eajruai- 
tie ut  with  Mie  vAhonriaStfky  of  tUa.yleut-iau 
nbaiiii  am)  oeHuri  d in  thi-  v,  *.y  . 

lu  the  fall  of  ii(Mi  Tba  resnieji te M .Ut«ie 
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Go  gle 


TEN  YEARS’  ACQUAINTANCE  Wit)?  ALASKA,:  1857-1877. 


io n k ami  Owpila^ka  were  surprised  hr  a Miv  North .America.  Mount  F^itvvmitli^r  liii& 
Wfriitff  wf  toihl  retrttrfcs  uiul 1r(Miibi|iii!:<5  aif^leviitloi*  of  anil  CriNon  altyut 

earth,  followed  ivy  tlj.*  in^MVtrnniM.1  oTa  tlonso  tbo  bams*..  Their  rnki.  low*  urn  duth;.*d  i>; 
tliirk  domVfn.U  of  go*  htf<!  iUfho*. >?v  liiali  c«4n^  ifnuly^.:  A glacier  riv>*  iu 


Motr** vmuw *it  yittb*  Pistast,  6.&W.,  ujosi**  i*  4 i^uk- 


the  HAtthe  of  Fain? cut  her.  >hxI  tlow*  dotyr 
i/t  t.ijf ; Lynn  Canal,  southeoM  lifty  ixiileAf 
wtiaaw  it  Im^ks  otnotpihe .sol- 
id wall  of  l»i<K-gfCOf)  U‘^  ftiglu  inili^  wi<lfc 
ami  <vter  iljjre.e  IidjnlmT  feef  in  th^kuess, 
seamed  with  deep  erev.nsfte,.s  nud  tut  derm  hied 
by  a thpueuuu  iuthrsjh'Oimi*.  Tills  i*  a gla- 
nor  beside  \yhkJh  the  ion  streams  of  rb«  Alp* 
shrink  min  HjMgtyifieane©,  Vv"!» i 1 1-  ^Jril l**a 
disdnirgb*.  its  fooftm  eurrenrs  into  the  Pa- 
rjiic  at  Litnyn  liny,  nothing  i*  known  Utb 
present  nf  the  pu>b;»h 1c  large  glaciers  4 hilt, 
ronst'  belnogm  *l,EliaRf  since  fclidl  moujit- 
frty  MiWls  nvf*r  .tiiirty  talfyft^phiiPd*  has 

mya-r  hentr  m yoi  appm/R'hed  near  or  than 
f !»<•  *»ea-iou*t  by  withe  iikui.  8t:  Eli  a*  roars 
jifo  iinmniao  hnili;  rihrntvriy  from  alow  roll- 
tug  country;,  with  no  ranges  of  lofty  foot- 
hills to '.iiiuWiifeli  the  implying  height  of  Ha 

Whr.n  I he  Uiis^iiiiia  fln$l  oninc  into  this 
•eo&bfrjyhi  j7$kdSSj  tim  nhimdatwe  of 
oitnr. ftki 4ij*i  Jtdd  thni f far  #*mt$v  value  than 
;dl  of  hers  found,  caused  hut  tittle  attention 
to  ho  jiaul  p>  iiio  skiim  of  fur  acula  of  lb  usd 
of  other  linittoabti  hut  the  gre;U  dimk ixifciym 
->f  ^*t5-vot*'r  M<vi»iy  in  IT 77-  7?  raised  auey.f 
the  *ju^#tiYm,otVu  asked  in  vat n^iti  to  whnfe 
fix-  fur  afcni  bred.  such  number*  of  tlmU 
iieiug  «40tMi  ^tnry  year,  iti  the  s»prtOg 
ing  north,  ami  in  rim  aiiirmoy  going  •wjjNpf 
■nr. ugh  the  mirrow  rhiUHoM*  between  )lie 
Almtfdin  LhvmlH.  This  rnAinlar  rooiinn  of 
lynvvA  loUiinOiVhy  tbo.se  ^mmula  ctr*,^y  yosu* 
pointffl  tA>  unknown  breeding  gronml 
. in  tiidmng  StuW  and  snarcli  was  tin  ally  uiudo 
f*%r  IL  which  ro«utioil  in  its  disoowry^  hi 
L^liriwaif  iVihyhn*,  qomniandiiija: 
u suiiili  m4lu/om*r.  The  inlands  ktji^wh 
to  uh  as  the  aoal  -islanda  worn  v itboUt  [>op- 


arfd  u|iou  rlos»*jr  ih^n*tifviv  in  their  httafa, 
rl.x  people  snhseViniMjtly  iouiol  that  o small 
i*} m xl  hipl  hohn  Fhn  iUod  above  <mUi  .•  loy.fil 
nhouf  ono  hmutred  fnor,  had  iieeu  foreott  up, 
tunl  wa«  aittt  In  pT*tcO.*«  of  btevatiOu  and  oh- 
I atgf  m ^nt-f  l oi lay ami  *£(jfr m*  Tills 

vole.auu*  acUoti  iUd  uot  eca^O  on  this  island 
until  t when  the  Itusahins  luMihnl  for  tl»f 
lirm  tniir  t>n  Ihfe  w hiell  tr^ro  sttil J 

^arpiv  The  isVaufl  as  it  now  sfan<lH  ho 
total  ponW.  fihrnmt  inarc^ihlo^  fmjr  fd; ilv.fr 
h unilv^d  ibht  lii  hmigiit,  and  fohr  or  five 
rink#  Hi  eircnmformnu>>  Tlih  tiHtitlja  Vmt 

if  '{Hite  irft.tr..  now  iiVxh/ig.  t ht-rv.  s»^>  Hons 
aiul  vast  IhH-ks  ol  AV  athr-fotv)’. 

In  Tliir*  WAV,  ;iiiit  fo.hntiy,  gfiOhigiOftljy 
spKfkiUg,  were  t Ik-  Aleutian  ImIuioIs  .foriiieiV 
from  the  peninsula  hiylinljfig  the 

Frihylny  group  of  anal  is) amis  aml.^L  Mat- 
hbtjW  murk  nig  a l i ue  *0 

i=  .vi  )vwis4;H.ee  m On-  eurrliV  erust. 

But  though  t he  A )Aot)ah.  'i&Htv&Gt  xndhhp- 
vjfiives  the  x oUntut^  of  Alaska,  y*f  I H t*iii» 
vioi  ehvtui  tun  gf uwdV4t  inoantuJnfc  IVoitid 
w i t f th t:  i t ^ iMnui taweTitig 
of  Mo« ftiJ  r wti0i tr  and  Crib 
Uni  ‘ nte  d&ihphity:  - visits  tv  ;Uw:  wkitiu**** 
eye.  Irony . n hjtinfmi  an < l v *igh ty 
niito.Y  -hV-  Vh<\  ;\V  r^Uiii'y^) y 

J h i ht  fonnri  lo;-f  ht  t o ihxou.  by 
fu!  n ViiHgitlnt  iou  in  ttiw ^ sifihhTfr , ISTI;  in 
he  f ifftijfi  feet  in  4lt  itnUf the  liighfe^r  peak 
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ulatiou  or  the  traces  of  human  habitation  ; 
they  were  simply  unknown  to  the  natives. 

When  the  cession  of  the  territory  was 
made  and  the  money  paid,  it  is  a somewhat 
singular  fact  that  the  Pribylov  group  of 
seal  islands,  which  now  constitute  the  only 
real  source  of  wealth  and  income  to  the  gov* 
eminent  in  all  Alaska,  should  never  have 
been  alluded  to  by  the  eloquent  advocates 
of  the  measure,  who  sketched  the  country 
as  the  44 New  England  of  the  Pacific,”  peo- 
pled it  with  farmers,  and  covered  its  bleak 
hills  with  flocks.  The  great  speech  of  Sum- 
tier  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  which,  in  the 
universal  ignorance  of  the  subject  prevail- 


miles  between  Japan  and  Oregon,  so  that 
not  a single  vessel  of  the  hundreds  which 
used  to  successfully  cruise  here  is  now  seen. 
The  smoke  of  the  whalers’  ‘‘try  fires”  arose 
day  and  night  from  every  section  of  the  sea. 
But  the  skillful  and  unrelenting  crusade  has 
eliminated  them,  and  now  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  “fin-backs”  and  the  “sulphur- 
bottoms,”  which  arc  too  lean  and  active  for 
the  winder  to  strike,  however,  though  the 
latter  are  the  longest  and  the  largest  of  the 
whale  family;  but  their  power  of  running 
with  a harpoon  is  such  that  not  one  in  ten 
attacked  is  ever  secured,  so  that  the  loss 
of  time  and  whaling  gear  is  too  great  for 
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the  profitable  prosecution  of  the  business,  al- 
though off  A koou  Head  and  in  all  the  passes 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  herds  of  fifties  and 
hundreds  of  these  cetaceans  arc  always  in 
sight  as  they  lazily  rise  to  breathe  when 
feeding. 

The  Aleuts  hunt  these  animals  in  a some- 
what singular  manner.  They  tip  a large 
number  of  spear  handles  with  glass  heads 
deeply  notched  (in  primitive  days  they  used 
slate),  and  paddling  out  quietly  into  a herd 
nucousciously  feeding,  they  dri  ve  these  weap- 
ons into  forty  or  fifty  of  the  whales,  if  the 
day  is  a favorable  one.  The  glass  head 
w orks  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two  into  the 
vitals  of  the  creature,  causing  first  intlam- 
umtioru  then  death  ; and  after  ti  certain 
lapse  of  time  the  carcass  floats;  and  the  cur- 
rents carry  the  bunion  either  to  the  hcafcti 
or  else  far  out  to  sea,  where  it  is  never  heard 
of  again.  If  the  natives  manage  to  secure 
otto  whale  in  this  way,  even  though  they 
strike  hundreds,  they  feel  well  repaid  for 


ing  in  the  American  mind  at  the  time  it 
was  delivered,  woa  hailed  as  a masterly  and 
truthful  presentation  of  the  ease,  is,  in  fact, 
as  rich  a burlesque  upon  the  country  as  was 
Proctor  Knott’s  “ Duluth/’  Sumner,  how- 
ever, doubtless  meant  well,  but  he  w m eas- 
ily deceived  by  the  cunning  advocates  of 
the  purchase.  No,  no  mention  was  made  of 
these  islands  and  their  fur  seal  millions,  but 
iufinite  stress  was  laid  upon  the  commerce 
which  would  spring  up  in  ice  and  fish,  when 
in  fact  not  a single  ice  ship  has  sailed  from 
Alaska  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  the 
fishing  fleet  arid  its  whole  year’s  work  would 
be  considered  unworthy  of  notice  in  a New 
Engl  and  sea-port  town. 

Tile  North  Pacific  and  Behring  Sea  twen- 
ty years  ago  were  the  scene  of  an  immense 
whaling  industry,  which  has  now  become 
a mere  matter  of  history,  for  the  “ right” 
whales  have  been  exterminated,  have  been 
driven  from  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  wa- 
ter which  rolls  unbroken  for  five  thousand 


**  finite 


ridgea  ifei!  h>%.  yiiouidam*,  and 

low,  wiflv  Mi}$  %i£r£  fetid  thpre  & stfiixb&ka l 
gtarntt!  knK*t>,  buitiy  tit  inbun  tutu  rising  from 
the  ineuiotohAns  t«o«>r,''tt‘liioK  is  destitute 
ivuti  r ciy*  of  ti  m bur,  mi  til  » IitK<  Tcmiu  a Urin- 
lin’d  tn  rvm  btuulred  miles  beyond  lim  coast 
’i$  reu'died.  when  the  general  elevation  of 
£2f&  kHid*  rapidly  iueronaus ; ranges  of  uunmt- 
Aim  bourne  well  ddlnefi,  and  a hardy 
growth  of  spruce,  poplar,  arid  birch  is  found 
in  ail  tIca  valleys,  and  fades  »mt  on  the  tip- 
In ink.  A mighty  river*  the  Yiik<n$j  drains 
it*  and  bears  down  to  the  sen  on  its  va-^t 
yd  low'  flood  every  Juno  the  drift*  wood  that 
the  Aleuts  of  the- -Aleutian  ftrehi'jHdagu  o-^ti 
to  hunt  for  with  m 1 

did  the  eea-ottor*  A amiitf  bcifttt  might  bo 
written  descriptive  alone  of  the  eljauguig 
int a>ds  of  this  tiiftgtnfie^ni  kriAiHn,  whibh 
hpa,  jK»  >lhjl»  liamuT  wt  ujtl.ap- 

ijhyh^h  by  tn  iter  bo&nhi ; hit  tticimgh 

i i H deltoid  mouths  :t  has  carried  oni  such  a 
ipihtdify  -m'  tifimd  ami  : '#&•  as :f a btf  ye  formed 
H WwiV1  : : i length 

by  thirty  sea  ward,  on  w hurl*  there'  ih  loss 
1 hu^  tr^|vo  $frfjji  df  'frfcfaar  Idgli  tlfeh  and 
jtMt niufh river  eipbr  at  low  ebh* 

The  Yukon  it*  the  mm  ^roat^irerpfAhis- 
ka:  the  bt hen? p.n> amaU  iu  cojftij)arji*0H : with 


tWr  Ivhoiv  Tiivy  uoMT  inafc?  any  attempt 
ti>  (oMmW  a w Anndod  animal,  but  utter  a sne- 
wd^iid  dA#V  .trirffc  Ih  striking  vf iilep.  they 
kcepu  vigi]$nt  look- out  along  the  ^oastf  for 
junafy  niite  in  ^ eh  directum  from  the  >pla#ft> 
whore  t hoy  ^p/:rii t>vi  Th*u  In  the  ebmW;  of 
throe,  ofhidt  d?*y‘A  ibid 

with  i he  ..MhWiKv  they  ut<-  ai ways  bopefoL 
mid  frtoj  madly  Hfvccmfti  xu  g*  if  wig  one  or  l wo 
1 toil  res.  ; 

A|vhe  of  seVcral  gcnthATom  at 


roast,  r!»rfipris«af  nearly  .tiifn^ixth#  of  the 
whole  xHupedkual  ;ima  id  the  Territory  , and 
iHtt  «afe  to  anrtbiU  at  will  lipTAr  litt -vail 
never  hr — the  h ot  m vfe kh! • h lUnhni ly . 
The  Vohdru  ffiidi  fronts  the  *TioU\ const 
line  ts^  itwfefcd,  t‘ hr,  or  less  and  repcij£tf.t  at 
afty  * wiAopC;:  In  ih*  summer  H i*  a grout 
hat  ^wale,  feU  of 

irmutotooldr  slmllow  GttHgnnnl  fufcoM,  and 
from,  all  places  fiwnnti  rtiospiufOov  ihc 

ti'*oi  noli  i JIU aid  r • p»*  i *•< » »ad  <>ro  > }.i* m<  p4^sts 
tfiiit  tin1!  slmggy  dngfc  op  |lit?  Kuskmpiini 
Eift-r  arc  Itxopo  nily  woirioil  to  doatb  by 


Th^  Fur  Sdlp  MniVwirt  On  ihff  PHbyl^v  kUnitfi, 
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wiiliv  Bnow  | Kljiivf*  the  » rov\f!K  uf  Umir  ncalryk  h *t 
run],  lf>a»lt'd  fringe  of  tun:  to  full.  mer  tomr  ior«>be:nl> 
imtftut  mn;-  like  the  k*  \:kkng*':  *>f  nor  women  offhr  pvmirb 
ini  t ben  as  \vhi)e  Mm  ■famalea  k»uMmr  their  <oh£  Htra'^Ut 
ipfaiCttoaUhi  black  i i it  Ur  t w n t wj af » ot  X* rani * lx» - 

lunik  ami  wrap  them  r«p  In  i:oj»pr-r  *a  iv,  »r 

km -of  AIM-  uf -tiiiow  ^tniug  with  beiuW 

kinXi  Thef»e  XTtilike  ,;Hk*  thfliAira ! at  £Lfka,  wb**  lm.ve, 
hi  stffcgnlar  thrown  offiilp,.  ftit’ytUxih*  tl uyx  fekut  &)it% 

fyffaai , ir*m  uvMtM  for  pr  flu*  AWals*  ntur  ha  w 

iiu4  a run  ink  tdnj»H  tl  obr  own  imstntui?,  Mmso 
^ j hoy  uro  \\ Var  »£  i>ir ft  ** wi 

; fiiiiffbilt'tiii  Hifbifctr  t-k  i its.  Tilt*  hit n r •*  v-cry  *>kil l »'•*  \r 
f BrHWh  luniiO<k  a ml  pkHwliyAvVvrr^  u*  a coat-ftin  k?  >rr 
!ro;;ni«uul:  “ parkv'  > ii VI  with  ike  hair  hfr&fc 

a mm.  h Wf,  i <>  tin*  wearer*  boi’ly  ; )\  i**«liar  ami  'rnffH  i«l 

ikflnut  Tlid-r  m or  t.be  VmvukK  <>r>hn*?Hi- 

East  go‘H-r-  *locr;  They  i>;>ve  l» >>*m.  tyot  .hi  Me/  jf^nyy 
e,  ami  bmifv  i.Iom£**«\  by  nifoti-tmrae  with  Mm  Hhvm:i!i?( 
lar  biniuty;  while  they  have  Heo;!  very  iUite  hoUvnI  of 
I&sa  otolith  hiu-  }i<*r>|»k* : fhyys $t? \y  with 
jolly ;;  thpy  hf  eilka,  ami  Tln\v' y*w>k  Mi 
mtcm:P,  -m  f vessfrlsr  i tVl^y  vr htcK  Hmy  u*m  brute?  sUmr* 
^iug  in  hut#  w Iter i *#-  ■**«&  their 

v"  hu^v  a ile  i>r  waUifcttej'S*.  . 

ah#  arte  ve>-  Tii«v>lVet  tif  tte  iS&^mbiiWtx  <h,  Wi  ft  rpgtfli*! 
styi  in  their  thin  wr  *rj r u$.  tehii,  va  rtntl  AvjtU  ^iui3esM 

in  Hjote  of  Uli^vlu  ry  4»f  Tfiih'Nf  ^ob.flr*  dhrino  thr^ 

Ihht;  w tutor  im>ti£ uj * ta*gi n i«  S ?>v wt- 
her  ami  ilo  mil.  mul  rnuil  hmi;  ; fhvii  they 
ithkbirv!  off  to  mn’llut*  fr.rfpi-  the. frctsTi- water 


fjigciMAji  3t.  oi«»rxo»; 


fory  toj> vinfijrwt  • ipfc/Mrnt 

aio]  t.ii*:-  set* ~*»Uor  hijutih^  of  rho  aHuU>;?h^. 
thy  gw*n  value  of  thv  l ois iritis  yvifiurtUyv 
jkiin  ^MTi  Sti!i^i<it!  in  Hov  .X entity  n iil  wn, 
ui  >ffr,ih  nt  hor  wSvrils, 

if  iimfiy  itmhviuts  to  iintliioit  / ii  :hbtXuUai 
o :<v.  iTlo*  nniuohool  nfAhni’ka.  north  of  the 
jienhiAoi;*  yi.chU  ho  ivv-r  of  the  i)i!ftlit.y. 


a ) ptn  vhrf  mfr.rly  in  iratW 
b I c Hi  tin*  h/tmly  of  flu-.  fui^hu.ittrh.^K-'wfkr 
i»*j -‘  •.*  o-i  'o’t*n  iihtr,  ftthu  > eat*  .of  y cxAi^h  nt 
/ufel^Uv  v\vk  if  wirglo*  fhtvji/y  of; 

thrtnih  ojolurin^  Cfirkth«f(ty;  -:£ 

they  buy $;>•  of  ^iVib  jo- 

liam^  arol  minr  aitiv  buy# 


TEX  Y WITH  ALASKA-  tm-im 


fj^yiyihc  men  ^rf  atjd  erwvpimochr  ,**r  rocHiim,  $t.  ■lAW'ile^cr 


ati.I  &n  nnnibor  tyf  musk-rat  skios, 

iiiti!  iHjiny  .red  fo.v*%  The  precious  Mack 
'fox;,  tli>  rtki^f  of  which  almost  worth  its 
M&0$t  in  gohh  is  0xtc#7fi?ngJy  rare;  not 
tiforfr  f frail  ffrtw  or  four  arc  taken,  on  an 
Uopfog  tUt>  year;  A small  mini  her 
'*}£  ^ilver-grfry  fork**  am  ginigUL  With  a Fair 
UnfcMtkV  pi.  warron  ami  mink,  of  a *%ty  Am* 
moth  ‘if  lb*  fvtiskfujirhn,  hut  Uefe- 
rfota f tUg  rapidly  tv  tin?  south of  t his 
point.  A.  fa.tr  *ri?*h  in  mode.  of.  hi  in  Wt  ter-, 
wilt*  LUx  k ttinl  brown  l M5.lt v*'  RiujiUtter- 
fekinH  :ire  taken  in  &im  wh  lern  tile-  qmj  of  vdy 
swnl  i&ul  Ehki.  whem ' 

hunker.  , r * ' 

Thf*  »*  An  Ho>i  l* 
yh&f- Ws  i|i  tl  u-  Buv,  of;  ihe  \\  fovfci 
Wt; itos  from  til.-  /nUnim  b>  t Paciiha 
riut.  it  may  t*>  tomi  safomtt  Which 

nui  op  it*  1 1*. ; i>  ’*v«.’!>.;  *pivbt  W‘»t  Wutniii^r 

will  yr >t Mm1  uriiiwt  **  a prodw'- 

t h e initurttTS  . The  tiw v ir i 1x^5 
bah  that  .wood  1 Uv  ^ukxui  f«yuTy  Jot>»\  anil 
July  if*  #Uriu*tMng  Ctfimlbm,  tint  fix*  pntiS 
thni  I^Iihiu^u  HVar  the  “ nm!  i;>  »! 

too  Eliott  uvjijyatvrti  u*  worrawr  th*  om; 
pjoymyu-  *d  ettjnlftl  in  ^fiuu^  t hem-;  fritt 
rot  a t InV  d*>- 

y i^dfryWfribh  yabimn  .‘'hall 

lie  scebiitfr  w?th  pir*tit  MvTUd  captors  gust 
. credit <u  Hiv  Vouniry,  ‘Tim snl'icei-  -W  <r»f*K 
frin^  A^liuoo  irot  lajVii  i*|:|ralWil  l«M^  ou 
tin*  IV  ifir  ekMffe  hot,, short  \n«  h t ho  Lb  of 
■tills new inti w#ry  our  tbfote;  fa  In** \gxtfW  <{• 
?iirb‘ivly  ii»(0  ji-  »*‘UohmU  4inU;  f hv  *!«-•• 

jimof '’ki>omh  to  tttwhya.  ty% ceeU  the  ^if  iih. 
If  wyvUifl  a pjiieojr  fb4*<ouul>Jfr.  jir: 
t?.iW);friv'e^tl!«;  ailo^tUm  by  <>ur  haiiei’intm  of 
h<utu*  nvtu.UUifiT.v  hy Whit  h fio-y  tin 

Yukon  when  the  salmon  begin  to  run,  ami 


whilr  they  ascend  the  ri  t ot  >n f i J?  n n d can 
a inillioii  pmiuik  a Uuy^.  fur  the  raw  nmfe.- 
rial  ia  ftiwro,  of  tin*  f Urges t ut?w,  the  liiifcft 
ilan 01 1 mot  in  tin-  number  known 

to  atiy  «tf^m  iti  the  wOtUL 
At  puHen t , howf-ymy btyvbuU  the  fur  trjnlHt 

Wbieit  we  have  ttkrtvhiML  there  is  n.vilUog 
lining  wlmtever  iu  AlagkH— m»  .wtihWH,  <m 
rmtm>  no  f intbs..  If  xve-  k*i$t  u ti  Lie  the 
^nrertgU  In-  timber  mi  the  Hitka  emiet,  vvu 
mtiet  frh A s lie  effort  I U Vfrft 

lim1  *t£ tbia  linthyv  |s  ,tun 
i.giiiwftkV t^r 

. OuihliVig  aitU  funjii  (M>'-nmk’ng.  If 

p?  $,\[Kvt ' iti  H 

iUi^f  la:  of  Vyiminhtl  ricljitW9Sl  #$:  wfl!  n»kv- 
m port  ih.in  i*'fimnlvml‘h:'  buUy  {t(  nreii 
up  t hern;  >*o  for  axyuy  t nui r ffc?  ^vh tv: fsk  Wf 
htiyj'i&nry * Thy  re jrui r U A ta^ku  guJU 

• uudAh  art*  juit  in  ^.iukka;^:  hUT-*U»;  ftit' 

Stic  him.*  Riwr;  iti  Jint^b  v.oooWW,  byihg 
over  o»i»  hutohml  tuul  «'^ht>  ioib>  u»  dm 
rmiVtH ri\  pf  thtr  hvaudhry  bytWrWh  tlu'  fVro 
di^tri/nA  [ lUit  v^  thv'  StiSkiuc  bi v^dy  ^ d‘fly  h 

ifo  rupHl  tlood,  lW  to  jm>s 
i h fr Ah  ir t V trti frw  vntf  A I itdkuti  iwf  a ml 
f « |h 0 iJit ners  v W jf  A)  ask  a liii  ihi$; wr % 

. 'tfr^y  g/*  up  ami  down  the  ri  v yr  rroro 

to  Victoria,  Hie  WoumI,  aod  t/a-hfnr- 
iua  cv-ctv  jpnno  am!  fil'L 

• .:  yjfh<iu|^J,  tyo  know  rmw  tliUrAlaHka  W2H 
-’•I'*. . r I-',  io  all  human  pfoljfthOfly,  r Lw* 

for:  rt^,  y*?t  have  one  greuf  cim'ifoH  ih  ifo 
youifnijihi  t totiy  for  \v*c,  aim  1 1 »m\  yr  he 
tv?  m a 1 n fivi n coifl A mat bfiV/ifix  a jft jpo i » Vt 

iha  ttbipnifuUH  powfniastcr  ihcb  . YV  x-  sh.aU 
< o • l to  .).^ko‘t  by  Its  piWplr  for  -TV  T^crul*- 
rial  fomrof  itoyermUntd,  with  its  ntteHija-nt 
tWiic>al  peruse;  and  nu«di  o.% '^IVe  eort*t 
looms  up  oil  the  map.  we  shall  tmv^r  havo 


sm 


ntw  Mjo^raLY.  mag  Amt:. 


to  yntv'Uio  fight-honse*  to*  its  vuennt  hnr- 
1 mrs.  2ftf ; the-  5tWf  e)iu *\  An  imbU y • dpriH^ai 
from  !tfr<<du*?U  iriand*  ah‘;M-  ||  in  i 1 >* • ' : ‘re*, 
t i hi*  m*  4i tty iM hr . ftytty r$-ypii r: 'Mis rtf  « dt i~ 

lay  TWiuhiKl  hi  bftlm  "uvero- 

itVsti l ui  f hr  rrfpiiitx  ytyti) rwr- 
ouiitf  Htmwot  A*T  t hr  fvite  seal 

island**,  Hi**  wii-nitf#  boiir**r»\  the  )>a»- 
hilnimn  of  whiskey.  * v h i * • 1 1 tend*  to doharn  h 
in.i* K dmnoiAiittvtke  t-brimian  imMv  jfr$  osjm-- 
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dally,  Am)  no,  though  Alaska  im 

nftet  of  iu*»f f art  bir  lmjtisffy  &t  in* upturn 
Muf;d  m on  >*<**>i»li*.  yei  $$1#.  umnmUy  j»ayp 
iuta;  the  Ijrtwury  far  more  that)  A*kjbr  iv» 
X^iiirn  fur'h&r  protect m*u  and  and 

in  f ivio  vtrspkvt  &be  giy<#:  «£  Jo&s  ^pr&itmi  Sir 
f«w3f-4iiv4in^  tii.au  j$k  many  of  e*iif  h>*igsHOt- 
t5/k!  HVafi'ff  f hat;  h are  nut  unit.  -adva.&SAgv* 
which  jhi*  ii nlm ppy •fHiuiitty  liu^  bad.. 

brti£v in  oar  iiay  ai  W^l- 


g5gf^:  (0  >vm?  V •'•  . 

- ' ■ c , ? 


W p>*  9i k rd  tinfal ary  of.  irfgftt 
He]  fphUd.  oarthlv,  vmnd  and'  si^htj'. 

^Fheri  ; dimly  wns  fhfe  mum  khmvh/ 

Ami  faint  and  htr  ) heard  »>  mown ; 

“The  world  is  ijffiptVt (U/H*  'l1"1 
'Vljv,  Soul,  rohiHunt.  Mrn  hmv  ? 

I’fjHoo^ht.  b\  flu  « ' tin  *j ill  fit 

Bid  Tfcath  glad  welcome:  end  i lu> 

in  >p*ttchies$  w oudf  r m$  uma^V 
f {a«n  that  jihU*#  vnve  J 
rnicrtuwmju’  foipe,  or  f^»rs  oi  ji'i'ni, 
i - ? • ' i |^is  o.'i  cinl  f :/:>in- 

THit^k- v'ljla 1iH:  liko  u imtl, 

Atio'  coiMivu*  Sihnioo  inoo*).-  <V«-f  oil, 

Whihv  miiie  and  breath. 

For • .Li' fit  hat?  jiivao  wj»v  'to  UouUir 

ArtTumJ  ii/jr  9r. w(?ir  ^u 
iff  Kin!  ami  nr> 

^tafwl  oiiiUIViMt  liiHiV  tfox  ih’df  kii«i^  crept, 

And  womon  waih-d  a?ni  ^fO-‘Oj:  »Mi  wept;: 

Whili’  mafrr  a jnnigtTv  dn.  ahdt 
Knt?naiHi  rniidy  m bn  ^hntt\  : 

A ui!  vueji  1>  looked  for  a dvnt  ■ jrwid; 

In  that*  v;nt,  silom,  ^nUiy  fyhf. 

>V1fbin  d-r  tap  wa?  diU. 

And  in , liw;  UiioH  lva*>  V ixndd  ; 

Btit  dtdo  rrM»iio  tici-  if.nUr  ^hc  kr»»V6?, 

Nor  bnr  luqid  h*  pdp  or  f.*a<o: 

u0  ^ I ta/tod.  d 1 00*1  koi':it  ^ * 

- v-  ^ ill  ooi  n?-;n  ? -?»■  n il  I no?  * <.'  • 
lo  ?.v or  KivJ  mmt  *.liiM)}jf't  -r-ill, 

N.,i  ,a,:;  :*.•’•*•■  pr*»)v-iu-  tbH.il? 

‘‘T’.HifWnpkvP,  w4kx%  ^U:Atcb  nut  -Hm;  band  ;7 

f;.w  0,V*M  >0  i;,..M  s-.  h.t  9(| I tl list  *tU(nf^  ■*.  7'U 

;W.  Oi ,r  pH-  apinivT,  H'lM/nn.-,  -,..v  ttbV:  Vi-'; 

Nsfr  vHjk  . to  1«>':  nor  t»/«A  tU  il‘r»:  Jn  ’ - " ; '-'f  - -': 


Bnt  »>nty  ^vl^c/ee  st h ?fi vC r^r^t*  j*n 
KV.r  oor  motion  n»n in'  1 - 

More  hat  it  fhatJ.  ujiiiuant  oV  H^otV 
She  imjv  ,{w^.  s)n<  no ! /of 

Tbfti  on-.*  ’vul»  ^onuv  ^mg  .no(  p-ur; 

Xlirtn  lo ;/! •. n n«:‘ I at).  f|v«?  pnv-nner  Uior»^ 
r»:o?  l\u>  Hlent  ouo  ,Jrr^  rt«’a^v 

Aut] 

f’ Thu  world  liark  fp  b'jmdr*!  <wtts  - : 

He  liidth  not  ^din  [4fo 
Who:  wit  not  ImmeH  ft  dtnnl^ 

Ami  s^liisli  ;h tiift*.  aud  mmib. 

: * F'  >ru«  i • h v 1 1 1 f o r op  n r ‘ 1 i r < ■ , 

1'bvrft’lf  to  mlicrM*  freely  ptveV'  ’ , 1 
Rid  fry  from  jiftiri  oridjA»fn*o^  ; 

Rid  w$A  tbrt  \fopf 

*‘ia  h ip  ^c4  §ty\  mia*> 

t-V,  v|j-  It?.-  ill fi  I»» iV.W.vf  in 

TIjv 
To 

The  hpsH  .vp'dis*  .«d.-oye  in.r  re.^., 

Tb^  ;^§mxiiu  ji^in  V 

lb- f.yje  hw  Vok’S:  vvaS  hn*t».ed  «uiwdijf 

’ ReTo^llv  b)*,  ionV-b  ^h^  r.b*hd  aa*ok^;  ;V 
And  J.ljrtu  th.oi>;ji;  nil  M,e  fijrhno^  htx>ke- 
Tftt> . ‘^tare,V'  7 ■>' ' 

And  H«e  arr^>”4  I4 rc^nee  fair. 

Xo  »«  'to,V!  ‘ JtiVlrrh  V,  1-pr  «li({  WH I l:v| , 

X.<i>  v:.u{>!,'i  hearts  of  non* fort  failed  . 

Bid  i fifth  t*t  jifurcn,  urul  (did  tytitytg, 

.■Woo-  a glmh  s‘vi{Hji)t 


ihv  pMtif},1'  1 *•  0 an  pel  Fradn, 

fhtt  tf»  the  IVfid 

M v name  is  he  srod 

nAV.  i'v,.  ..  *.:•  i.  - 


TIIK  KING  OF  CONJIjRKKB 


I?f  the  v oar  I 843  a Fty ririh  nt>tilenh<.hvwhi>8e 
name  ami  title  -HVere,  di^or<Uu£;  to  the 
hauyJI  rood#  of  Frfehiili  address,  Mohidfctis  tv 
t'nnn?  dv , VJEsert'iojiivr,  k-ft  t he  portal  of  hi, 5 
magnihiH*n  t pn v ate  regtihiivee  ui  f'huii? 


dW«(y  put  timio  hi  vuihk^  T**  .gi* p the 
future  im^tuligitukilit  an  »pp»»rruiii?i  i<» 
imraic  the  iri*  in  fc|j*  matter  of  an 

always  a trying  to  *vary 

hegioraw  wtio  appears  uj>t*n  the  toartla  ii» 
any  vupn ol tvV  fSrfee  frequently  invited  Htrndiu 


■IVJiyalV  &im*4t?olI}gg  kiwrety  (Ufa 

^trv^k  atutijk<d  j&fiim;  tft* 
*hdj*  window  of  an  unproremUng  Hiek 
tmikt-v.  Tim  ohjeef  di£jdA.v*vh  ami 

Vrbii’h  iiad  aUriM  tod  thr  afcfsTitWti  vf -thV 
i.'omtf;  rlm*k  of  somewhat  iotmure. 

Vtwid’wdjon,.  *v&ivh  mi*  laWh*?t  a 
fti\  jirtpinon  .**  Thief  e*Uut  wa*  a great  low* f 
of  art  in  ail  its  Corim,  hut  onpei/ially  of  that 
nation  ktiuich  of  arf mol- 
ded to.  .aemjffitkv  merbfWdsm ; and  vv  |i.»3T«  ti^ 
entered  Uj2#  hirrohhv  «h.#  • ttiid  Vwte^ti  iko 
•dark  t<*  ho  m»u t:  %*>,  jfr fo  jVHi^fe.a de*  V*  ftttedy 
>he  liivit  toward  im  rad  u ting  to  %\%\i 

World  ii  mar*  who,  as  ah  artist  ahd  a rnerh- 
wdvicdi.  Ii.h*  ih me  liiucii  to  autiiHo  hi*  fellow- 
hfwti  and  jMOiethiiig  to  iustruefc  i ho««t.  For 
iUr  ohseore  Wock-muhvr  front  whom  the 
: Cj4^bttcr  ■ ^ F ptmUife  dt; 

jrir&iitiM  1>ih  h>»  o*het  than  tfe  strteequen i- 
ly  war :hF  tv  it  owned  juggler  tvuhert  tfomlii*. 

ComU  idol  c>!M)twr  alike  ak>  dead,  hot 
the  pkamm-sei  ker  i a Faria  toalav,  Jikn  hi* 
f»£  a gyiwrotf  an  tliO  <tp* 

por  t ah  tty  of  at  f |i>.  ‘'  TluhiMv  of  tin*. 

of  lioia>rt  Hogdlw^  vX 
aotly  the  u§  if  thojoggler- \vyre.  alive 
and  tfiokjxi^  • I-hu’o, 

tudtffi'  j nggitk  add  diW ; Jfdti  Jkoiorf  Houdin 
is  a Vjtlni  aqd  VfuphrUbatdo  pniifiiple,  who^e 
livr^Muahty  the  ,/etiial  pvrformrng  jugglet 
in  the  Theatre  of  l fn*  Fan i &*t\o  E v e iiing^'m 
fiuly  ttH<  glml  io  tw^unnx  TiV  Mgi.i  mui  w 
Koh^vt  HOnitHJik'  is  a st  A » da r <t  vl  < j ♦ >v  i ) km 1 1 iti 

fam,  iiif*  t‘onn>  hritur  hm*d  with  the  hall, 
a»i?i  »*verv  w-Amhuilig  juggler  .10 Vf^tvd'  with 


am#ettT  jiamaK, 
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age  aa  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  honored 
guest  of  his  kind  friend  the  count ; and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance  lie  hand- 
ed around  to  the  audience  (that  all  present 
might  carefully  examine  it)  a large  envel- 
ope, sealed  with  a number  of  seals  in  the 
manner  of  an  express  money  letter  of  the 
present  day.  When  the  envelope  had  passed 
through  all  hands,  and  all  had  testified  that 
it  was  sealed  and  the  seals  stamped  with 
an  impression,  Houdin  carefully  laid  it  on 
his  table  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  Then 
taking  a sheet  of  paper  and  a pencil,  he 
hauded  them  to  the  archbishop,  and  begged 
mouseignenr  to  write  a phrase  of  any  sort — 
a thought,  a quotation,  what  he  liked.  Aft- 
er the  priest  had  complied,  the  juggler  took 
the  paper,  folded  it,  and  ostensibly  burned 
it  in  the  dame  of  a candle  before  their  very 
noses.  When  the  paper  was  burned  aud 
the  ashes  scattered,  the  juggler  returned  to 
his  table,  took  up  the  large  settled  envelope, 
and  handing  it  to  the  archbishop,  lagged 
him  to  open  it.  The  seals  broken,  there  was 
found  to  be  another  euvelope  underneath, 
sealed  in  the  same  way,  and  under  that  an- 
other, and  so  on  until  a dozen  sealed  envel- 
opes had  been  broken  open  and  cast  aside, 
when  within  the  last  was  found  the  paper 
upon  which  the  archbishop  had  writteu  the 
following,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  burned: 

“ Without  being  a prophet,  I predict  for 
you,  Sir,  very  great  success  in  your  future 
career.  Affre.” 

From  this  evening  out  Monsieur  De  l’Es- 
calopier  urged  his  adroit  friend  to  launch  at 
once  into  public  life,  and  repeat  before  an 
almost  limitless  world  of  auditors  the  tricks 
which  had  so  highly  diverted  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  count’s  own  house.  But  under 
pretense  that  he  had  other  contrivances  in 
baud  which  were  not  yet  ready,  Houdin 
managed  for  some  time  to  avoid  the  humil- 
iation of  confessing  that  he  had  uo  capital 
with  which  to  make  the  venture.  Like  an 
honest  but  self-appreciating  workman,  he 
hoped  that  his  trade  would  increase,  and 
permit  him  to  save  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  speculation,  and  if  it  failed,  to  compro- 
mise the  funds  of  no  one  but  himself.  The 
truth  came  out  one  day,  and  Do  l’Escalopier 
warmly  pressed  him  to  accept  ten  thousand 
francs  as  a loan,  and  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Houdin  refused,  and  so  positively  that  the 
nobleman  was  vexed  at  his  obstinacy,  aud 
left  the  shop  m anger.  For  some  time  he 
remained  away,  but  one  afternoon,  just  os 
Houdin  had  resolved  to  go  to  the  house  aud 
try  to  bring  about  a reconciliation,  the  count 
himself  entered  the  shop,  with  features  so 
agitated  as  to  show  that  he  was  suffering 
from  some  great  annoyance. 

“ Friend  Houdin,”  he  said,  “though  you 


will  not  accept  a favor  from  me,  I am  not 
too  proud  to  come  here  and  ask  one  of  you. 
For  the  last  year  I have  been  fully  aware 
that  I am  being  robbed.  A dozen  times  I 
have  changed  my  servants,  in  the  hope  of, 
in  this  manner,  getting  rid  of  the  thief.  Still 
the  robberies  continue  to  be  committed,  and 
I have  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  help  me 
find  the  delinquent.” 

Houdin’s  reply  was  that  his  magic  power, 
such  as  it  was,  only  extended  to  the  end  of 
his  own  fingers.  How,  then,  could  he  be  of 
use  to  the  count  t 

“ Mechanism!”  answered  De  l’Escalopier. 

The  hint  was  sufficient  to  the  clock-maker. 
Summoning  two  of  his  workmen,  they  in- 
stantly set  to  the  task  of  getting  up  the  in- 
vention which  had  Hashed  across  Houdin’s 
brain.  By  working  all  night  the  mechanism 
was  ready  by  daybreak,  and  Houdin,  secret- 
ly admitted  to  the  house  by  the  count  him- 
self, brought  his  machine,  and  explained  his 
device.  The  thefts  of  money  had  all  taken 
place  from  the  count’s  secretary,  the  door 
of  which  was,  nevertheless,  always  kept 
locked,  and  the  key  carried  by  De  l’Esca- 
lopier ; therefore  to  this  secretary  the  inven- 
tion was  to  be  fitted.  Houdin  in  handling 
it  wore  a stuffed  glove,  like  that  used  by 
boxers — a circumstance  which  naturally  ex- 
cited De  l’EscalopiePs  curiosity.  Houdin 
explained: 

“ Suppose,  now,”  he  said,  “ that  I am  the 
thief.  The  door  of  the  secretary  is  shut 
aud  locked.  I have  a false  key ; I put  it 
cautiously  into  the  lock,  I turn  the  key,  I 
pull,  and  scarcely  has  the  door  opened  an 
inch  before  a pistol-shot  goes  off,  and  on  the 
back  of  my  hand  (or  this  glove)  is  indelibly 
stamped  the  word  thief.” 

u Explain  the  working  of  it.” 

“ The  pistol-shot  is  only  to  give  you  warn- 
ing, in  whatever  part  of  the  house  yon  may 
be.  But  scarcely  will  the  secretary  door 
have  opened,  when  this  claw,  mounted  on  a 
wire  aud  working  with  a spring,  will  fly  out 
and  clutch  the  hand  of  the  person  who  has 
inserted  the  key.  This  claw  is  simply  a tat- 
tooing machine ; these  little  short  sharp 
needles  are  placed  in  such  a way  as  to  form 
the  word  thief.  They  pass  through  a pad 
impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
the  blow  causes  to  inject  itself  into  the  nee- 
dle pricks,  aud  leave  ineffaceable  marks  for 
life.” 

The  count  looked  grave. 

“ We  have  no  right  to  brand  a man  in  this 
way.  That  belongs  to  the  law.  Or  even 
if  we  had,  would  it  be  Christian-like  to 
stamp  upon  the  flesh  of  a fellow-being  a 
horrible  and  crimiuating  mutilation  which 
would  forever  class  him  among  the  enemies 
of  society  I He  may  not  lie  a hardened  crim- 
inal. Youth — its  follies — the  temptations 
of  the  gay  life  of  Paris — ” 

The  count  had  young  sons. 
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‘ -Hivy  ih*  Ikutrim.  M Voui 

view  is  *l>e  pirn  pup  onw  If  will  only  toko 
m**  s few  hours  moke  /ou.h eluutjre*  in 
ton  hmtrnniem  as  wiH.-W.  out  in*  tv  sut i * (He - 

M - . ' .-  ' ' • 


trtry.  v t y r _ - y _ ■ 

ftp  hire  ^H&k.  with  (im 

io^triiio^n t>  umdHied  in  » troy  that  t kr 
cliivv,  iufttHad  ntf  tuttiHiing,  mainly  guy*  & 


and  did  m«.  I7v>re  Id*  very  drat  perform-; 
finceS  <v*  ii <rs  I ni* I he  Oici  (he  Vi&jfesf  ;&(>-• 

prH  iatffMi  from  Ida  J:Sm*ifcri  aiuUenoeft. 

Homfitr*  iix&fi  If  up  fa&fh:  Ey#  dv^s  jtoHk 
i place  in  a h«tfl  caused  in  l m fit  fed 

/ up  iu  i\\f.  rnpHn  %mil,  ttoojL  y>no  iHor»> 
than  nmvu  cent  re  of  atiinetioo  to  the 
guy  crowds  tff 

oral  dmiiircH  wTjovin  Wple.ndor  !» a vy dn 

the  vicinity  of  tke  N^i^i  ^Xp^Ta  Hm 

c]i<*«.en  promenade  JiigM  nun  4wy-  for  all 
Ml»?  InUUgm  in  the  i’OJAfjd  - i>ur  Ui  Uplt- 
d i u -a  (i urn  the  t'afaia  Eoyaiv^fT its 
restiHirant*,  its  greeri  ]ip% 
r kiiiti a mite,  wo#  art/anfi -tm * of  i rr*# ?»t ;ibfe 
prd^Ttny,;  avid  * v#ry  cveiriug  person*  im- 
umroH#  enough.  to  hi)  )mll  ewer  vonl  ocrr- 


sharp  -o-ftfV  scratch  to  r iuv  hand  which  in- 
serted the  key>  This  being  a x\o,ntd  which 
xvoiihi  ivadity  heal  and  h-uve,  ui>  dear,  I)e 
IT.scalopmv  found  r>*>  ohjKv.non  r<»  ir. 

The  otvxt  day  the  rmuit  sni  t Tovf  iti#’  man 
and  orderon  hou  to  iohig  to  (ho 
brow  e^rhtio  fgfgts  fsYmft  Us  gold.  These* 
were'  cortitfpil*  doty  irp.  in  the 

soen-fary,  ioteot  ?iu  k»s  *tf  loini*.  De  1‘Eh. 

^llrd  riffled* . .*»  W^l-5tii<i-'. 

lag  mattery  in  order  rhat  Mot  movement  *d* 
MOhev  tn'fhn  fomse  shook!  whet  ihr  c.npjd- 
•fty  of  tk'ir  thief.  These  ui a oom i virs  eo o (t p> 
\*f4  sixtnoft  «ty;*v4  darjiVc:,  widek  tmt»i  Hd’ 
cVdck-aiakCT  and  rite  count  kail  pingy 
Tditcaiit  intorvievvs.  The  thno  so- 


The  thno  '**• 

<U,r,  th$$  h*  van  to  he  afruid  do  v would 
lo.o  or  he  roklvd  any  move;  hat  oxi  Mx* 
feifOtk  day  the  pfstol^h^i  was  k^ard/  aitd 
J>erk>e}dopiet  nl.<iht'd  Vo(4t  the  room.  There 
ho  idu;>d  hi*  ir,4M>  of  hoMmT*  looking  hor 
w ild,  atdl  3wd*lhig  h4  his 

har’n. 

^ Wluif  ts  thUT' avtkod  ihk  yotroti 

44  I had  just  come  »r»  t**- >ce  \rituf'  slatu- 
njeml  tTwi  elkkfv  'i*  w hop  1 Ha  W a amn  kerc: 
working  nt  t he'  secret  airy  ddors  A ptstok 
shot  vvidit  off,  Hdd  be  jiMopod  opt ,;.«f  ike 
y/.tudow,  ari«J  xm^ped  fko  hdt*k 

gaj.r.” 

' (tEst'afojder  veiit  to  the  jUfle  hack 
gate,  foitud  rt  loykcik  xvtt  1«  tho  key  iiistde— - 
u p*>si f i yo  pTYHif  of  the  fa  1 nif  y of  the  « tat^- 
toevif — ami  then,  rerun  ting  ip  the  room,  lip 
pnlfod  his  agenEi?  tiajMl  fjr»tii  he  kind  ids 
^m*kw  and  ftoud  ft  hltH;dirig  freely  from  tkt 

11  H<>vr  krn^  foive  y»y«  keen  robbing  me, 
Mr.  Kiirfrhix!  V1  lie  arVedt  ctmlly. 

iVhout  tWo  yeanf,,f  >v  w f bo  bwsinesadl  ke 
reply. 


iiotrfu*  T>ufc*w 


air « i u g a t benof  a round  4 he  d^dr?  of  r t. 

Hnmlio.  The  iiH  le  aoditoriuio  wdhieT  doty 
(\vo  liundred;  .hot  fho  pnees  uf  tolmis- 
Huoi  were  nit  her  high,  t fie  trout  helog 
let  at  n dwl for,  or  five  iron osr  uod  pp  ptgees 
bfdhg  obtilihiible  u ri dt *r  forty  son#;  Tb^ 
sto'gf?  set  \ya»  pretty  and  hri&bti  rtpivwut- 
miX  a druwdog-r^ion  in  white  and  gold  in 
ifm  Lonie  XS'*  fetyle»  No  fnndtovo  w;oj»  uwul 
except  lhat  uhirh  wmh  uo,'ch^*jv>  to  *hh  per- 
fbmi«?me  Thn  doof  was  w>vi*iol  w i Hi  a 
ImiMkoffu  rajrpet  i>o  i\U‘  fight  of  flu*  xtnge 
wns  ft  room  w hich  wA#v  *f  cnnme,  cicry  use- 
ful at  night,  and  wherein  during  the  day, 
ftiid  all  day, ifpiidvn  Add  forked  at  bj& 
iavetitions.  Iloudin  was  tbe  first  juggler 


ffiG 


HAEPEirS  MONTHLY  MAQA'tim, 


*r*tfr  seen  by  an  i/tiflie ii<$„  who  eontri  vod  to  ; 
dispense  wKh  tin?  tmiihrotmeiiiitf  miggefbue 
fob]?*  <Oth  x*.#wk\'v]tte\  m$  $tiy.  fool 

<1^  r nrkftj  iUiil  >uatty  ^ui.  To  A 
ruble* -avo  "-vliat  hzlivy  ari»lli?ry  was  XU  tho 
1*1  m Napoleon;  uovmludi**  the  little  titbit 
uned  look^rt  exifcbitdy 
when  yiLwtrl  fhmt  Hu1  front*  AH  aTifclo3* 
too  largo  ami  on rilkmjtfle  to  L*i’ 
tin*  hdiiH*  o|r  tin*  pockets  (of  whigh  bm 
&lpUbhg  is  mil)  of  h juggler;  am  tff 

♦in  tha  (ifconwn  ont  of  -Mi'll t pf;  f.It<e 


iim 


' 


AmliHbCC.  , t}*ja  jnirpptoa  all  the  tfjilijvA 
on  fiie  at  ago  are  provide*!  With  wltiit  in 
technically  called  (by  French  jut'ghr.b  At 
.' 1*3*0  ;4  <v  Menard/  which : H . b’bfcsftt  at  this . 
kfr'k  of  iheluble*  upon  which  are  placed 
^v**-  h firrl»de«  ?)«  will  bo  required  to  uiyste- 
VirosU  appcrtf  in  tlii  ^nnx*  of  Oie  ejfpnti- 
i>i<‘hwx  1 1 ml  ateti  with  a box’  lined  mid  pmltled 
With  edtin \i  jf ng » i n t o which  tiling  ({**- 
: hired  io  he  got,  nd.of  iO*r  de* r mu*ly  throve  m 
* ‘lYdaV!  are  .rf!«»v  IiximI  bd.o  tin*  « finer  dde 
of  the  taMo  tthderucatlj;  Thoms  ^dnk  are 
flic  wire*  r*ml  strings  by  which  many  tmv 
tdianjeal  tain  ri  v auees  arc  made  to  operate, 
yuni  they  ’.op  workoi  f d*y  4 coo  fed  era  t*y  oft 
the  ftlkgOi  fljioilin  per(crii>d  thia  pedal 
ploy  n?  <10  ivstoidhbiog  way,  apd.  m the  mie* 
rh>r  of  h is  ctbum  table  there  was  \m  0>:~ 
fvvj kovyboatvl/iika  (bat  of  a puiiiu,  upon 
Which  iii$ ussjat.atd  played  dcevirroosl  v,  iitnl 
by*  hrCiui.M  Of  tho  y>ci  I &h$  reHMHopli^h^jl  the 

.gltuitj f: .•  A.fltig* W ’ >:  The.-  AhHv'  yi&M  ,'$£ 
wall*  of  tfmOiuvV  littl^  iur  Uv^cd  hyidt  Heono 

of  nil  gtitl, 
v,mj  nvtich*..*x  w»;s-U  'lh»'  luggUo” 
tlifuAi  through  fell  Tfocmlc^tt  onie.oh*  iui>> 
mro|i  iacl  ey  i.m c*i  with  r*Hiivu  IiliU*  t <vn 
fr^'5  t iloudVi^c 

«o»,  a hi»r  of  'thirteen,  syli^ti  tiis  tuthcr  hr-t 
appeitf  ed  in  1^44,  av^ted  m.  p^go:,  uod<o 


prctfaHe  n f merely  baud i o g 1 1* m rirUite  U4rri 
vi  i Ui  aa  ti3tiuh%dl  ;iir  re  all  f y a hlo«i  tli  *i  mesau- 
ntiblmicot  df  many  trie  tin  >v  hen  b k at  - 

a-ne«i  wan  nut  i'/y'yrft 

rhe  odhpr  of  all  jugglern  k t-hh  mV|i& 
hlf  hatrtl  wjioi^*  actom  tl»oAihllghro  uool 
jy  uurohHi  i huh  of,  whik  ieollng  tig  f frau^u 
pnw^r  J whiTsi^^ye  and  ear  11 1 ^ fottjvVr  on  4 lie* 
Alert-;  wljo.st  urgent  ion  h«iyer  ^worv^  4>.r  .n- 
ih^iatifit  ivltObp  ftloight  of  li/ni».l;nduriy  equAtH. 
the  jdggley^;  wUo^a  ruiudity  tif  uction  is  .ui- 
rno.st  wwir\  ohyus.  Thi«  k the  eohtVilhrdtr 'l«v 
buul  the  Neerit;ft‘  I if 

HomltHk  opi  uitOi,  vmm  - 
u/u  ure  vastly  snpefitvr 
to  ?ue«  iht  this  w»>^kv 
'•\r  \\\  ‘ atul  im  hud  rxiuhzitva (r. 

enougli  during  ioafey 
yy/o%  t»  kifow . ■ • ” : 

• Cireal  inunl>m  nt 
fOMu^hig  lit  tie  tncho 
Vrtjtli  ha  mi  kurehief^ 
;^.en' . LuyvitV'd  Ami 
pyttitrujed  Uy  iio  udiit. . 
t>«e  of  thW  was;  yscr> 
^tfee  live,  i hough , 44 kc 
all  th<M4e.  tlMug^.  Atkimi 
in  ifsr  >unjdihity  wheii 
you  had  Hk 

^(iV»ku  pt*  the.  lufgl'iif  t lei* 
ovVHi>ig?l  a ml  piit  his 
hand  "\ u h i'$*  eop f -f  a i ( 
pciefey  # ;‘ tfj 0 j h k Iitu  nil  - 

w*  i;nfj»i|ikjft.q:*;*. 
hr&d  with  ifcV  fuioied 

htmscH*  with  ity  it  ml 
tUcb, flapping  it  by t worn*  Ivk  iuld  it 

to  go.  It  went  lie  uitbrrm  d his  and!en<M* 
if  1 1 ml  gone  hafek  1 o Ifia  tiwii ^tail  pneliut t uud 
pvitting  his  baud  Ijaek  putibd  d <mt 

ugairu  nod  agdth,  Mn  eummun*L  ir< 
penrr.d  Vfmv  t he  c*>  »\s  of  fiie  a mb cnew;  Tile 
explfirpltioii  ena y swift  “hiuisy,  loir  i.»>  ib»  tlii« 
trick:  in  w ymuii  iytiunv  right  within  !inM*C 
tfw  and  operjt-giaA^H,  r«*ipuirqd  ra- 

piddy  And  \)viiim ■&.  of  hand  A cord  Wnig 
^eweil  tfi  t tv i t ryfc  * rT  sv  |>ot^ kyy Mr? rf 'lx ' 

was  pasmi  up  the  right  *hunY  ot  ho.  /;o:» t 
and  d««\vn,  f(m  loft  to  'hi.*;  Mi  <vr>st.  yunund 
wbich  tbr:  p(hv^v  end  the  entd  wu«  iiwl. 
lltf-  bvMtdkeivtd^'f  tHuiig^  pfillini  uji  t he  itght 
•arm  out  of  sight.  The  arms  festewUn!.:  tin* 
cord  taufc»  file  hgmJIkerejihff  out  iff  Highb  k 
t f ny  fiffci-  at  age  of  preparation,  hhini  pi#ed  in 
this  way  before  enniing  ih  sight  of  the  amli- 
« uci  r th*e  juggler  1h  ready  to  put  his  hands 
If  ft)  take  iiis  hamlkor- 
obivf  ont  of  hh  podiotV hat  in  rcHlitr  to  pull 
1 1 vifiw h from  JiiW  righ t sieeyo  with  flic  Um  1 
uf  the  (ett  hi>t)d«  The  >?irhig  Itcing  twnt 
w bon  tin*  nvitin  wer*-  expended,  of  eo»u^*  .» 
<0  Ahtok  wt*eu  they  ohVhyhl  nphy  the  \tn>n&\ 
or  the  hack,  and  the  hamlkorchiof  easily 
• ouivs  out  vrnu*  distance  from  the  rice***  : 
hut  atmtehing  fho  two  iii:m»  stmight  *>m 
tigh ten ^ the  string,  ami  (he  handkerchief 


•sle 
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the  ^nfcbmanRofl  op  i»  t ii ^ t 

any  i n»ft We  i bo t m it  wilt  bisfrtab#  v&rv 
homy  tb*  instant  T ebuiu lifted  R,  Imoijt  uek 
Ii  \m&  or  mx  pw^unii  ftp  yi$$p  nod  h eip  th ie 
ghtl tlem&n  to  biui/g  $a  ftp,  ifierwpe*  sothat 
tlm  1*«X  fottjr  u»»t  dra^v  liRO  *}p»r  tor  ry  him 
Jl  W e\H'CtlltOT^  ylfrl dfed 


Oof7 ■',  ’ A*  ' : H# 

f\ir  i|>}»  requ^t,  iii<?  jhdx  enuie  down,  bniat- 
iug  alt  the  pimple  that  were  hanging  cm  to 
•tfeM,ii4---;»wiiijjixig  theoi  about  in  t-lft»  air,  to 
tlie  grreat  umummuiut 
B A of  the  Hodieoee.  Fite,  1 

, . ' • , -•  -.  , ,v.  ' . : ebcwa  tbo  aid  Houdio 

■^ssb »u;muu>oed  in Ud»  ma~ 
u# uvm  xu«  w^k 

■ * aod  pinlay  weni  for  be  ; 

of  fb«  ordinary  mrt 
' ©■  tviien  ;vU?wod  by  tftft 

J rfporuaor  below ; he 

/\  ciu*  oytm  pu-H  Um'-Wfie 

■ (A  & f)  backward trad forward ; 

1 i )*vd  tt  w ill  to  twh 

; , &xer  the  pull*y  ? hot 

1 the  ipterrupteii  ■ .lines 

I i wii.jvy  (ton  the  rope 

9 > ' d*«i  not  p-Mi*  oyer  llie 

•|g  v*  .1  pulley  at  all,  hmt  vv eut 

n ’Vf.  tip  into  the  ('oiling, 

Ki« ; vft  ahd  Mi^re  Worked  over 
ii  lioviMo  pull/'V  uu  ihe 
door  fchbvtt,  Wlinw >ive  vipe^tHtot  polled  the 
rdfwh  \t  coiled  bviif  >fe  double  piilley  above 
and  ;utmM*d  im  Mil-  oji$ibaU*;  .-jdite-  ■ ij*.  Ore 
mime  ijpthHtiiy.  It  itfqoirbfc  ittil  # etfoogb 
knowledge  of the  lei  rr-«j  of  jne&ft&itjctt  t» 
ttittt  the  hit tpjgfh  trf  i w«i  m«ii  vthti  .haa  &*f, 
hold1  d€ jtii**  handle  fo  thua  oaonnouely  in- 
rreaKtJii;  and  that  M rati  tioW  hie  own 
ajtinhAt  tho  IRiibirt  power  of  live  or  «lx  $«pec> 
liiHtrk;  ',  ■'  ,;  Xy  ,'  •/  :.  \\  ; ' - { 

'*  0i\o  iuuolred  ean dies  lighted  i>y  a pte- 
bd-ehdt f w a seemitig  marvel  that  drew 
ail  rari^  to  Ifimdin  a lull  for  a 
wijw  an  npplieafion  of  the  old  pMijitdjtie  of 
th«  eiertrie  spark,  and  Xfuingh  ox\lv  «me 
Jin  wired  v urid!*'^  Pten,  mmlKktjy  mv ntioawd 
by  Houdiu^U^  might  • ;• ; ■:' ' ••,■;••  ■■•'•"  ■■• 

li u ve  lit  more  tha Pi 
that  Wt th  hie  : pi-sM- 
it*' 

fociiied  hie  hearer^ 

Look  tit  fcjfy  % .■  ' A y* 

til0  oud  of  a gH$-plpl*  ,3||55 

!**;otii»i:  t«»  .tv^-vt  *,h  '$$■'. **&U 

of  Lvydmgeci  gun;  B 

ami  C,  ttfo  Jittfe  toft*  SSb 

t atlifv  nfamtfi  Very  d ii e 
i atpt  ileiioofei 
Vi\f}H  . :3*jh(  , ipiit’O :.  rlosr 
b'vgidiayf.'  'OlVo'.'^ft  j.ipec  -.‘.  V . - 

' ''  ■'•.•' 

i &wkJ&th&t>  €tf  .be  fix^d  Upon 
a T^ppwr’ •"■■^Tt.»rt.  ;:i^*twiunn ieii tWtt;  iriih  the 
grontid.  When  tVjo  i/;hA  from  tin- Jet 

•A,  ft  ito?  raDdl^'Wiek  D. 

pacing  Jk* fc-wo.cn  ih«  pointii  B and  (.1 ; ami  if 


prinriplo  e 


ter  Hohslin  varieti  thita  trirk  ivy  t hti 

f.  diiiw  ipg  , A fiw  tho  ^iobttvw 

ttns  over, 

tipv  • ihf^rbi^d  ii *s  heaarurs  that  in 

hIiow  ihem  fie  W m Wit  Hided  1\t  any  recent 
.rnvdtttifnw  Wit  tiuik  thg  box  ihaU 

ly^vaiiie  either  lighl  or  heavy  he  »\r wvdv 

hr  w (tii  Id  hang  the  t*hx  t n one  end  of  H iwp^ 
•.^(va„pttfl^h  frn*l  1>t  t.»khfg  fiv.»ld.  nf 
vjr  i#vhri  Of  tMe  nfV}u*<  they  eeiibl  jvidgff  r>f  ih: 
weight.  AVInwnpoii  tof-  oil  thii 

box.  n nil  mm  n H[m:i»Xor  fo  h»  kind 

e.Ti<vagh  to  ho]f1  it  tip  by  the  other  ^n4j4f 

T<vpos;*»n  tkai  he  <'»nl*I  easily  fvwl  fareir  h^ayif 
it  \rb(f«  ttow  tli*  box  hs  m light  that 
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airtt i*t#  fcpp  Siw»  Tluk  tongue  pi thune  wUi  { tnrhier  of  tlmn  ghoatg,  ami  TMutfMf-MNirii 
fujfrt  ^ Hu  c-tuiJv,-  ^T| J 

J AH  " tki  • '•  -’'V -V;i.' . • •...'.  .■’•.'■•*  :\C/;.; 

|ot«f  trf  nte  fixed  cm  the 

Hai#&  jh^fk*  whiph  stipplib*  them  with  gits,  Imd  quite  u fin  inker  of  thefce  plmHnpiK  u 
Th>  Itirr^fs  It  ifxii«»j4t<«  chwtli&t  Exactly  command  TbestrinDge  det*rfuk>m»  bmiigh 

jhM*  ♦iCsrr»tn-*i  t ti^  ga*  ty  fumed  oh  at  about  hy  optical  i.|lnsi»>u  ;if>v 
tin*  ynaia,  Aiui  etwupt'*  at  all  the  jets.  At  hniklos*.  am)  one  at  the  mom*  ktntfhng  pro 
that  uaftaut  the-*  *park  i*  made  f«*  pa*«  ij»  mi  doorft  t.y  ITomHk  is  ab<m»>  Y« iW.,*v.  (u  th» 
lltAr W|V  ttf  hm<  <if  (he  Ahaftkv  anti  acetic  iwo  perscMi#  are,  or  arc  hupjm**hI  ti 
the  etertricitr*.  ih^tahtatiwn»aiy  rtj*ri tiding  hr,  walking-  about  tile  t»U£d  7%*i 

frvtn  to  point, ignite*  ihegasi  j6fo«  ntiil  from  :* ale  U\  Mile  ; ihey  geHtn:  mUsic  ; the* 
^n^pumtly  al&A  Mm  >n*mlhr*vv»ck*.  Which,  are.  hear*!  ia^phik  to  each  MfJnrr : Mie.  lira 
hrorevfct,  to  insure  tfiair tua^U  imrmmmt  they  go  through  i*  actual 
previoUHly  bm>  flipped  into  ypinh?  of  UU~  Ir  hh>od  « nrAliag  Tor  one  is  a *r. rvafme 
j/ea>t!iw<-  • Tbe  gi*M fer-\: W<ituWf  \*f ' ; Kkr,  rmraclrca,  at  and  Mood,  a u«l  jtli* 

there  arc  in  the  *hn  Vi  ttyw*  edher  bi  n pldintyna,  an  iiopAl|tabfc  ^poeire 

ftr  h nucctaiary  iu  thy  .kTmrk  Vn  the  The  living  Win#  Tftittfy  trie*  to  sc  {a*  tin 

rcf*if|tauce  it  «n  wth  dr*  :&<  h*'  ofth r*>,  At  plwatr/M.  • lie  thrum  Md  awrmf  ihrnugl 
one  time  the  apart*  w u*  ^u\  ■ ftmn  n power-  and  t hnmgii  it;  he*  even  Ulamlf  p»£8«H 
fittv  cdactfic  tnachincr  Hut  • ftp wtst’Pf . *<*mtg : -t hivjijgli -it  a*. the*  *n  iimIj i ne*t»f»\ie i ral e$ # tain 
thin  iiKsirumrnt  un^h*  0^,  it  o!t,;n  LKip}>*:u*st,  t:h>.nL  Ih  siviU*  of  tTtta  t he  spectre  ihu^  no! 
when  thi<  weather  *,viw  WfeL  that  the  alee-  InxiMia  huinati  shape.  It  ceniains  sv^mmglt> 
tric.ity.^iH.Tiirdli'  ru*  hot  tliv  \vnitv  iiifiu*!  ; if  eontinnes  to  gzstioti 

pcrinnuance  ntiss^t! Tire.  UnmUii  waa  the  aiul  appears  to  hanghtijy  deCy  it.f  m«rt& 
lir-t.  ?<*  make  hm*  of  ihc  .k*lhMik*»r/  vodf  nf*w)ai)t.  FiunlJy  )>  vanish*^,  rnfd  tlm  Hb 
whi»*h,  to  the  great  j<*\  of  :h>*  juggler,  hig  inau,  with  ^Hmiting  brow  auri  h^m#r 
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stricken  features,  remains  alone  upon  the 
stage.  The  priuciple  of  this  entertaining 
illusion,  which  is  well  known  in  America, 
where  it  is  technically  known  as  “Pepper’s 
Ghost,”  may  be  explained  by  a few  strokes 
of  pen  and  pencif.  Just  stand  upon  a table 


a sheet  of  glass  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inch- 
es high,  and  about  as  wide.  It  is  strictly 
important  that  the  glass  should  be  of  fine 
quality,  free  from  flaws,  and  transparent. 
Put  a lighted  candle  at  a distance  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  front  of  the  glass,  and  behind 
the  candle  a book  to  serve  as  a screen. 
(Fig.  4.)  In  looking  over  the  book  B and 
into  the  glass,  you  will  see  reflected  there 
the  candle  C,  which  the  screen  hides  from 
your  direct  vision,  and  the  candle  will  vir- 
tually appear  to  be  at  D,  behind  the  glass, 
and  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  it 
that  the  real  candle  C is.  Still  looking 
through  the  glass,  you  will  find  that  you 
may  put  your  hand  around  there  and  pass 
it  apparently  through  the  flame  again  and 
again,  and  though  the  candle  still  seems  an 
opaque  substance,  your  being  able  to  pass 
your  fingers  through  it  shows  clearly  that 
it  is  airy  and  impalpable. 

Now  if  in  the  place  of  the  candle  C yon 
substitute  a white  body  strongly  illumina- 
ted, you  will  have  the  precise  explanation 
of  the  ghost  effect  as  used  by  Houdin,  and 
later  by  Pepper.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  all  lights  in  the  hail  are  turned 
off  with  the  exception  of  that  used  for  the 
production  of  the  spectre.  If  a sheet  of 
transparent  glass  is  placed  in  a room,  with 
light  falling  equally  on  all  sides  of  it,  it  will 
give  no  reflection  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
panes  of  a window  do  when  the  interior  and 
the  exterior  of  the  room  receive  the  same 
amount  of  light.  But  if  one  of  the  faces  of 
the  sheet  of  glass  is  more  strongly  lighted 
than  the  other,  the  one  which  is  in  shadow 
loses  in  the  matter  of  transparence,  and 
gains  in  that  of  reflection,  the  darkness  per- 
forming the  office  of  a quicksilver  plating 
of  more  or  less  density. 

In  the  scene  represented  on  page  822  be- 
tween a living  man  and  a spectre,  a large  un- 
plated glass,  placed  at  the  requisite  incline, 
noiselessly  arises  or  descends  between  the 
spectators  and  the  actors.  Underneath  the 
stage,  and  in  front  of  the  glass,  is  a person 


dressed  in  a white  shroud,  whose  whole  form 
is  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  an  electric  or  Drum- 
mond light.  The  exact  representation  of 
the  spectre,  reflected  by  the  glass,  then  ap- 
pears in  sight  of  the  audience,  and  seems  to 
those  who  behold  it  to  be  upon  the  stage. 
This  spectre,  unmistakably  palpable  as  it  is 
to  the  audience,  is  not  apparent  to  the  act- 
or who  is  on  the  stage.  He  can  not  see  the 
least  gleam  of  it,  his  point  of  vision  being 
different  from  that  of  those  who  sit  in  front; 
and  in  order  to  guide  his  movements  so  that 
when  the  spectre  is  on  the  stage  he  shall 
make  no  mistake  as  to  where  it  is,  a whole 
system  of  chalk  marks  and  other  signs  is 
prepared  beforeliaud,  that  his  dramatic  ac- 
tion may  be  intelligibly  guided. 

To  insure  the  success  of  this  optical  il- 
lusion, it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  glass 
should  be  of  the  finest  quality,  as  the  slight- 
est defect  in  it  may  reveal  its  presence  to 
the  spectators ; next,  that  the  stage  should 
be  dimly  lighted,  while  the  spectre  itself  is 
bathed  with  the  strong  illumination  from 
below.  Only  by  the  use  of  a very  powerful 
light  below  and  comparative  darkness  else- 
where can  sufficient  reflecting  power  be 
given  to  a sheet  of  unplated  glass.  It  is 
imperative,  too,  that  the  place  below  the 
stage  where  the  spectre  is  playing  his  (or 
her)  part  should  be  heavily  draped  with 
lustreless  black  stuff,  black  velvet  being  the 
material  which  absorbs  most  luminous  rays, 
though  cloth  or  even  any  ordinary  black 
woolen  goods  will  serve  the  purpose  pretty 
welL 

Ever  since  the  capture  of  the  strange  em- 
pire of  India  by  the  English,  or  for  more 
than  a hundred  years,  the  civilized  peoples 
have  been  hearing  of  the  marvelous  feats 
performed  by  the  native  jugglers.  Natural- 
ly, Houdin’s  announcement  of  the  Indiau 
basket  trick  made  a great  sensatiou.  The 
curtain  arose  and  disclosed  a wicker  basket 
of  oblong  shape  standing  upou  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a light  table,  w ithout  auy  cloth 
cover  upon  it.  The  juggler  entered,  drag- 
ging a beautiful  youth,  dressed  as  an  Indian 
prince,  wearing  a robe  of  white  cashmere 
embroidered  with  gold,  while  upon  his  head 
waved  a peacock’s  plume  held  by  a diamond 
star. 

“ Mercy ! mercy !”  cried  the  child. 

“No — no  mercy.  You  are  an  Iudian  and 
a prince,  and  must  die,”  was  the  savage  re- 
sponse. 

“I  am  only  a child,”  cried  the  innocent 
boy. 

“ That  will  not  prevent  my  killing  you.” 

With  piercing  shrieks  the  child  broke 
away  and  rushed  to  the  side  wing,  only  to 
bo  seized  there  by  his  executioner,  who, 
lifting  him  in  his  arms,  plunged  him  into 
the  basket,  w'hich  he  closed,  strapping  down 
the  cover.  Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
having  tested,  its  sharpness  by  striking  it 
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in  fcli.o  fipor,  bt>  H^rUKl.  If.  in  the  Im/iket  again 
and  again,  white  the  victim  inside.  gave  the 
must  beartermiding  erms  ii  path  nnd  ^uy> 
Each  tjinte  the  «yf«»rti  wat»  pulled  out  H was 
fl.x'H  t.i  be  <rnmvd  with  blond,  while  the 
sobs  and  gmuis. from -the  imide  of  the  fta«v 
hot-  grew am}  fainter,  till  at  length 
they  eeasfsd/  aud  A ghostly  Allan  re  ensued. 
I>hriftg  thin  scene  the  excitement  among 
the  iiudiencU  tnw  inttffr&b  Ikultes  hjd  their 
faces  behind  tludr  f Ana;  Home  wept  altnitl ; 
men  shoe  ted  hoar^eljb  0 Enough  !n  The 
smiling  juggler  ho  wed,  and  pnienerted  to 
Unstrap  the  basket,  which  he  turned,  innut  b 
tipwaM,  to  the  Audience,  showing  U to  he 
entirely  empty.  lu  the  rhid^t  of  the  op* 
platrse  w Inch  to! I o wTd  ff mW  the  #pnsm!  and 
relayed  audience,  the  tittle  Ixidiaii  prinn« 
wraa  seen  to  he  seated  hi  a box  id  the  centre 
of  the  auditorium,  kteMoghte  riny  band  to 
tbbae  about  him.  a*  -%ii$£  as  to  hia  friend  tho 
executioner  on  the  fttAgpi 

Thi§  trielc  %W  hMTuf 

lookvug-glaaaea  ioisertAd  hckvvpeo  the  table 
k«g^— rg  ooutrivATU'o  nir^  ^dirhmily  used  in 
panionmm*  and  other  fthow  pieced  upon 
our  btagfff  m deHoriimd  by  ibe  m ik  former 
article  in  this  MagA/.iuA^  8*ife  14  was  a 
hew  thing  thy h>  nnd  the  setepo  i\m  rem  r»fk- 
ably  well  played  by  flmidin  am]  the  child. 
As  noun  vt»  the  boy  got  iu  t‘j\e  basket  he 
Opened  a trap  - door  la  the  hnttom  of  it. 
which  was  placed 


of  the  Juggler.  Then,  vrhile  the  sword  is 
piercing  the  basket,  and  the  ciiiUTa  abbs?  are 
inbftt  ljearfrrnndingf  the  ernwd  gather#  in  a 
compact  mnsa  abnut  Jiy  and  into  the  <*;n>wd 
tile  child  easily  escati^  without  being  s*:eu, 
and  ruti$  a>vuy.  At  the  proper  moment  In* 
comes  rtUMHug  buck  ns  If  Train  A dmtaarc. 
nud  of  fiourse  the  tojtoiiisbtiient  of  the  crowd 
is  fmparaU.hi&dj  for  iho  basket  has  ib  the 
mean  tiiiwi  been  opened  and  ehoiyp  $o  be 
empty;  H o u d i nV -s e con d o d irfuo  of $i *>.  bas- 
ket trick,  di«peb>eii  .>yf tit •’•  Ur« : 


t Ok  XyifjKi 


tabic,  Tbo.bii^ket  Waft  tJimdy  stood  op  on  a 
<rmlp!o  i/f  trestles,  whieh  jbail  ivo  port  In  t he 
deception.  That  matter  lay  Vrtiji  the  Lhs- 
*kjp:f . In  the  (ihoy«  cut  the  bflftfot  is  ^n 
bpeib  tcady  Jfo  receive  t ho  child,  Fig.  e 
sljo\ys  Urn  interior uf  Hie  msu*  basket  when 
it  is  elimeil  »ud  the  ^ •>  - //  ,: 

child  is  in  i:r,  'b‘A  \ 

AUdJj  h M a « leu  \ 
i do  iwoVa \ do  1 w>it  om , 

. w h <ii$0  ■ lliov moon t coii^'e  Tt  -.•  « 

tu  j - b*j  V.  This  don  bln  i ' a| 

btttfptQ  ' is  . . *.; ; -/S'*  • 

be, tier  in  f bo,  cut  VJow  t I 1 

b«t.  then  it  idLS.  chanced  | 1 


lomiipbiidnig 

opening Ju  the  t*thh\  Hidden  by  the  ionk- 
iug-glrtfts,  be  rrouehed  below  lo- ‘tween  the 
tahlo  legs,  And  fthrieked  and  sobbed  until 
tho  proper  momen  t ca mo  for  him  to  ii^anni 
through  a tpAp  in  the  siftge.  and  SO  paM 
aroimd  to  the  box  lb  the  front  of  the  tima- 
tn%  A sponge  full  of  a ml  lnpiid  whs 
placed  at  a certa  i n ' spot  • 1 1 i*idc  the  Uusfeotf 
aiul  the  ftWofd,  pulsing  through  ijhi^ViWdhed. 
to  be  dripping  with  blood,  it  wan  impera- 
tive' that  tvh<*  juggler  fthopb)  not  pa^A  Ip 
front  of  I he  table,  else  his  legs  would  have 
hoou  thei»4  And  th u t Would  h av e 

diftCloeed  the  /mfiref  secitd.  H on  din  became 
dmatifttied  SviUj  tKi«  tneky  anxl  made  niai>y 
»mpf<fvcmeo|t  In  it.  which  the  jogglets  of 
out  day  harp  still  fort  her  per  fee  ted.  it  is 
plUpiiblo  that  tins  can  not  ho  the  in 
which  Indian  jugglers  perform  the  trick  in 
the  umrltntrplACoS  o!r  ptlmr  pitbiic Atfuaces  ip 
broad  daylight • Tlu\v  have  im  b.vokbig-' 
glfifti?  table,  no  tm{>ft  riiibnKb  the  earfh. 

Hotidbra  theory  coaecHbng  iliem  that 
,y P*ir  bjiakiT  had  »n  opeidng  ip  it  «HImr  ut 
Ita  front  of  Iba  back j cud  t H T*. N\ back- 
lie  A and  strapping  down  Mpv  <;i?vert  with 
fiie  koeH  lifted  up  and  prrsjwd  on  t lie  Intskct 
AS  if  to  tighten  the  Inatlter  stfup  rnuro  w 
PUridy?  the  ef did  crept  oat  uuder  *111”  bent 
k ibHh  u ml  ;h  til  beiH'iith  t he  v oln tip  pons  itdmiv 


U-  pho'O.  .*j,H  W»U  I/O  v.'s-  J |j 

pMhedV  Tty  mafee  flm  |^— - _^r— 
child  disappearv  the'  top  FlH.  ^ 
of  tho  Igttfk  ct  is  pressed 
down,  and  U m f nTued  tcovaff l thr’  public 
gilt  tlm  ImtlUnj  ha^kptyA^  Aud  the 

part  B/wItioif  belongH  tc  it,  rake  no  pan,  in 
th  is  fonv  isrd  troVfMU].  The  w^igti  t of  the 
chtld  prcftslug  on  f he  iKittom  A fiuves  that 
to  rCom •/«  #ttt tiobary,  and  ftp yOnsoqntvvue  of 
this  the  p8ri>inarked  B,  ft il  1 o\y ihg  tfu*  do|t ed 
Uuc  In  Fig.  5,  yb)»t*s  i\as  IhU  IOOi  of  tho  b^ 
kot.  %\t  pa as  the  » word  f hrmtgb  tho  basket 
>r»rhotit  danger  u*  fluf  chlbb 
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sword  was  thrust ; and  to  still 
further  guard  against  acci- 
dent, it  was  arranged  that  1 / / 

the  sword  was  only  to  be  / / . / / 

pushed  in  a little  by  the  jug-  / > ft*  / 

gler,  when  the  child  himself  j //  / 
caught  hold  of  it,  and  direct-  j 1 J f/ml 
cd  its  course  inside.  There  | / f'/j  mm 
was  room  enough  in  the  has-  kl  / ff  IlM 
ket  for  the  l>oy  to  crouch  iW 

oit  her  at  one  side  or  the  ot  h-  j ■k' Za\ 
er  to  avoid  the  sword.  * It  ‘PPihify 
now  remains  to  be  explained  ij  w!|!|||i| 
how  it  is  that,  without  the  w A|;||;lj  ' 

.aid  of  traps,  the  child  can  if  of ■ || 
still  appear  among  the  audi-  'j,  ylijij 
ence  after  he  has  been  seen  ||  wr  t 
to  be  strapped  in  the  has-  | Mar|!|ij^-— 
ket,  the  basket  standing  on 
trestles.  This  is  merely  a j fy%r^  :v 
matter  of  a “double.”  The  | v T~  H ' 
juggler,  among  his  other  vil- 
lainous preparations  before 
proceeding  to  murder  the  child,  is  about  to 
bandage  his  eyes,  when  the  boy  escapes,  and 
rushes  to  the  wing.  This  is  the  instant  when 
the  change  is  effected.  Another  boy,  dressed 
exactly  like  the  first  one,  is  standing  there, 
and  he  it  is  who  is  seized,  his  eyes  bandaged 
(concealing  the  most  of  his  face),  and  dragged 
back  to  the  basket  and  strapped  in,  while 
boy  No.  1 proceeds  to  make  his  way  to  the 
front  of  the  theatre.  It  seems  impossible, 
when  you  read  these  matter-of-fact  details, 
that  a spectator  should  be  deceived  by 
them;  but  natural  aptitude  for  sleight-of- 
hand  performances,  combined  with  unceas- 
ing practice  for  many  years,  made  Houdin 
so  wonderfully  expert  that  every  muscle  of 
his  body  was  a trained  and  educated  serv- 
ant, and  did  his  bidding  in  such  a way  as  to 
cause  bis  auditors  to  doubt  the  testimony 
of  their  own  eyes. 

Lights,  shadows,  and  looking-glasses! 
Houdin  was  never  tired  of  forming  new 


1 ;;,:t I 1 I,  ", 

■ , ; ■ 


THK  ItUbT  OK  ttoOtCATKtt. 

combinations  with  these,  by  the  aid  of 
which  be  received  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  crowds  of  auditors,  long  laudatory  no- 
tices in  the  newspapers,  and,  as  a corollary, 
the  substantial  returns  of  his  treasurer’s 
box. 

Pray  observe  the  “bust  of  Socrates” 
hanging  suspended  in  space,  while  from  its 
mouth  issue  learned  replies  to  the  questions 
of  the  Athenian  sage  who  is  anxious  to  dis- 
cover how  Socrates  likes  it  as  far  as  he  has 
got.  Then  cast  your  eyes  on  Fig.  6,  which 
is  an  answer  to  the  riddle,  and  shows  you 
that  though  it  is  wonderful  how  they  do  it, 
still  they  do.  A B C D is  a side  view  of 
the  stage  where  the  bust  of  Socrates  shows 
itself.  A looking-glass,  G G,  stretching  the 
entire  width  of  the  stage,  is  placed  diago- 
nally from  the  topmost  point  of  the  rear  or 
ceiling,  B,  nearly  down  to  the  foot-lights, 
C,  thus  forming  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  stage,  lu  the  centre  of  this 

glass  is  a hole  through  which  the 

actor  passes  his  head.  You  can 
see  the  exact  position  in  the  cut. 
The  ceiling  and  both  sides  of  the 
V stage  are  hung  with  draperies 

alike,  and  are  strongly  lit  up 
either  by  the  foot-lights,  C,  or 
the  border-lights  above  at  A.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  ceiling  A B is  reflected 
in  the  glass,  and  this  reflection 
seems  to  the  audience  to  be  the 
hangings  of  the  back  of  the 
stage,  B D,  while  in  reality  the 
back  of  the  stage  is  hiddeu  by 
the  looking-glass.  Being  quite 
unaware  that  this  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  ceiling,  the  persons  iu 
the  audience  naturally  suppose 

2 that  they  see  the  three  sides  of 

the  stage,  and  no  notion  of  a look- 
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ing-glass  being  in  their  minds,  the  bust  seems 
to  be  suspended  in  space  without  any  thing 
to  support  it.  If  the  audience  are  all  seated 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  the  actor  who  plays 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  sage  may  stand 
quite  near  the  mirror,  for  its  inclined  posi- 
tion will  prevent  the  auditors  seeing  his  re- 
flection. But  in  a theatre  or  a hall  where 
there  are  galleries  the  actor  would  be 
obliged  to  either  speak  from  the  outside,  ot 
else  have  a shelf  built  for  him  to  stand  on 
lower  than  the  stage. 

Houdiu  sometimes  employed  acoustic  de- 
ceptions with  good  effect.  As  good  a oue 
as  any  was  that  of  the  four  harps,  which 
played  singly  and  iu  quartette  not  only 
without  hauds  to  touch  the  strings,  but 
also  not  harp  music  at  all,  for  oue  harp 
gave  the  strains  of  a piano,  another  of  a 
violoncello,  another  of  a violin,  and  auother 
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of  a clarionet.  The  spectator  saw  on  the 
stage  four  large  harps,  each  supported  by  a 
small,  upright,  triangular  piece  of  pine  wood ; 
that  was  all.  Houdin  appeared  and  touched 
the  strings  of  one  of  the  harps,  whereupon 
it  started  of  its  own  accord,  and  played  au 
intricate  piece  with  the  exact  quality  of  the 
piano.  Each  other  harp  was  touched  in 
turn,  and  each  proved  itself  first  a harp,  and 
then  not  a harp,  but  the  violin,  the  clarionet, 
and  the  violoncello  respectively ; then  they 
all  played  together,  and  the  orchestral  ef- 
fect was  superb.  Houdin  had  but  to  swing 
them  around  on  their  pivots,  and  the  music 
ceased.  The  secret  of  the  trick  was  that 
there  were  four  musicians  down  iu  the  cel- 
lar with  the  four  instruments  named.  The 
triangular  piece  of  pine,  which  was  not 
more  than  about  an  iuch  in  diameter,  was 
attached  to  the  harp  strings,  and  then  de- 
scending through  the  stage,  was  attached 
in  the  cellar  below  to  the  divers  instru- 
ments. But  to  enable  the  juggler  to  shut 
off  the  music  when  he  liked  without  the 
clumsiness  of  communicating  with  those  be- 


low, each  wooden  triangle  was  sawed  in 
two  about  an  inch  above  the  level  of  tbe 
stage.  This  division  made  no  difference  iu 
the  matter  of  communicating  the  music  so 
long  as  the  two  sawed  ends  of  the  triangle 
were  placed  together;  but  when  the  harps 
were  swung  around  and  the  triangles  sep- 
arated, the  vibrations  from  below  ceased  to 
be  transmitted,  and  you  could  not  hear  a 
sound,  no  matter  how  lustily  the  musicians 
in  the  cellar  were  sawing  and  blaring  away. 

It  is  au  axiom  in  natural  philosophy  that 
the  contents  of  any  given  receptacle  must 
be  smaller  than  the  receptacle.  No  juggler 
ever  seemed  to  defy  this  physical  law*  more 
amazingly  than  Robert  Houdin.  His  “fan- 
tastic portfolio”  has  never  been  surpassed, 
though  its  priuciples  ore  well  known  now  to 
every  mountebank.  Houdin’s  quick uess  of 
hand  was  so  wonderful,  his  flow  of  Small- 
talk so  unceasing,  that 
he  could  force  your  at- 
tention in  any  direction 
he  chose,  and  in  this  way 
make  you  look  at  oue 
thing  although  you  bad 
made  up  your  mind  that, 
this  time,  you  would  cer- 
tainly keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  auother.  He 
came  upon  his  little 
stage  carrying  under  his 
arm  what  seemed  to  be 
the  usual  large  flat  port- 
folio in  which  sketches 
and  engravings  are  kept. 
He  placed  this  portfolio 
on  a sort  of  camp-stool 
by  the  foot-lights,  and 
out  of  this  flat  portfolio, 
barely  an  inch  thick,  he 
took  the  following  objects,  closing  the  port- 
folio together  with  a slam,  to  show  its  thin 
dimensions,  between  the  withdrawal  of  each 
article.  To  enumerate:  first,  several  en- 
gravings; second,  two  beautiful  bonnets, 
one  made  of  black  velvet  and  trimmed  with 
a long  white  feather,  the  other  pink  satin 
with  a wreath  of  flowers  on  it.  (In  Hou- 
din’s time  ladies’  bouuets  w’ere  worn  ex- 
tremely large,  with  capes,  long  strings,  and 
voluminous  face  trimming,  which,  of  course, 
added  to  the  wonder  of  this  trick.)  Third- 
ly, he  took  out  four  live  doves;  fourthly, 
three  large  brass  saucepans,  one  full  of  wa- 
ter, the  second  of  beans,  the  third  of  lire 
and  flames ; fifthly,  a bird-cage,  in  which 
canaries  were  jumping  about  on  perches; 
sixthly,  a boy  about  six  years  old! 

When  he  had  placed  the  portfolio  on  the 
trestles,  and  untied  the  strings  which  held 
it  together,  he  first  took  out  a picture  which 
represented  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
young  woman  with  her  dark  hair  in  ring- 
lets. He  closed  the  portfolio.  Then  tnrn- 
ing  to  the  audience  he  held  up  the  colored 
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print  and  said,  “ This  is  a very  pretty  young 
girl,  as  you  see ; hut  she  has  come  out  of  the 
portfolio  without  her  bonnet.  No  doubt 
she  has  left  it  in  there.  Exactly  so.  Here  it 
is.”  Out  came  the  bonnet,  and  slap  togeth- 
er went  the  covers  of  the  portfolio. 

44  But  this  is  a winter  bonnet,  isn’t  it,  la- 
dies!” cried  the  juggler.  “The  poor  dear 
must  have  a summer  bonnet  somewhere. 
Yes,  here  it  is!” 

Portfolio  opened,  the  bonnet  is  taken  out, 
and  the  portfolio  closed  again.  When  it  is 
again  opeued,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
out  the  picture  of  a bird. 

“ Ah ! here  is  a bird — I mean  the  picture 
of  a bird.  No  real  bird  could  ever  get  into 
such  a narrow  space  as  this  portfolio.  Why, 
upon  my  word,  here  is  a real  bird  which  has 
crept  in.  But  in  what  a sad  state,  poor 
dove !” 

He  brought  forth  a stuffed  and  almost 
flattened  dove. 

“ It  is  dead ; but  I see  one  which  has  held 
its  own  against  the  pressure.  Yes,  this  one 
is  alive.” 

Out  he  drew  a living  dove ; then  another ; 
in  fact,  four  live  plump  doves,  which  one 
after  another  he  perched  upoii  the  edge  of 
the  portfolio  until  all  were  out,  when  he 
carried  them  over  to  a side  table.  Doves 
are  bo  gentle,  especially  at  night,  that  not 
only  will  they  not  fl^  away,  but  they  stay 
precisely  where  they  are  placed  without  at- 
tempting to  stir. 

After  the  doves  came  another  picture,  rep- 
resenting two  cooks  fighting. 

“Two  cooks  having  a slight  misunder- 
standing. Being  cooks,  of  course  their 
kitchen  utensils  can  not  be  far  away.  Ah, 
yes!  here  is  a large  saucepan  filled  with 
beans.” 

Out  comes  this  saucepan,  which  is  placed 
on  a side  table  ; then  returning  to  the  port- 
folio, another  saucepan,  filled  with  water,  is 
discovered. 

“ The  water  to  boil  the  beans,  of  course. 
It  is  boiling.” 

It  was  not  boiling  at  all,  but  the  juggler 
feigned  to  have  burned  his  finger  when  he 
put  it  in. 

“ Boiling,  of  course.  Here  is  the  fire  that 
made  it  boil.” 

The  third  saucepan,  full  of  flames,  is 
brought  out  and  stood  aside  wfitk  the  oth- 
ers; then  the  portfolio  is  closed.  Presently 
the  juggler  says,  “ Oh,  there  is  something  in 
there  I forgot  to  take  out.” 

He  now  draws  out  the  bird-cage  full  of 
birds,  which  he  walks  out  with  among  the 
audience,  that  they  may  examine  it  for  them- 
selves. Then  he  returns  to  the  stage,  and 
striking  the  cover  of  the  portfolio — which 
this  time  has  remained  open  — he  says, 
“ This  time  there  is  positively  nothing  and 
nobody  in  it.” 

“ Yes,  there  is  somebody,”  cries  a boy, 


lifting  his  head  up  out  of  the  portfolio. 
“ Let  me  out,  won’t  you ! I’m  stifling  in 
here.” 

The  boy  is  brought  out,  and  then  the  in- 
side of  the  portfolio  is  shown  to  the  audi- 
ence that  they  may  see  it  is  one  of  the  usual 
kind.  This  feat  requires  immense  skill  and 
rapidity ; but  perhaps  some  mute,  inglorious 
Houdin  may  like  to  try  to  master  it.  Let 
him  carefully  read  how  it  is  done. 

To  begin,  then  : some  of  the  articles  taken 
out  of  the  portfolio  are  placed  there  before- 
hand, and  some  get  put  there  while  the  trick 
is  going  on.  The  things  that  are  already  in 
the  portfolio  when  the  juggler  brings  it  on 
the  stage  are  the  pictures,  the  bonnets,  the 
stuffed  dove,  the  cover  or  false  bottom  of 
the  saucepan  full  of  beans,  and  the  bird- 
cage. What  are  put  in  are  the  living  doves, 
the  three  brass  saucepans,  aud  the  child. 
The  two  leaves  of  the  portfolio  are  made  of 
thin  plates  of  sheet-iron,  covered  with  paper, 
and  with  leather  edges  to  make  them  look 
like  pasteboard.  There  is  about  an  inch  of 
space  to  spare  w hen  the  portfolio  is  tied  to- 
gether. Inside,  fastened  at  one  of  the  outer 
edges,  but  loose  inside,  is  a green  cloth  such 
as  is  often  used  by  artists  in  these  portfo- 
lios to  protect  engravings.  On  oue  side  of 
the  portfolio  is  a hinged  shank,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  portfolio  open  at  au  angle  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  degrees  when  desired.  The 
principal  use  of  the  pictures  is  to  conceal 
the  motions  of  the  juggler  while  he  takes 
out  articles  from  beneath  his  clothing.  They 
are  mounted  on  thin  pasteboard  to  give  them 
the  requisite  stiffness.  The  frames  of  the 
ladies’  bounets  are  constructed  of  watch 
springs,  aud  are  split  up  the  entire  back,  so 
that  they  may  be  laid  flat  in  the  portfolio. 
They  spring  in  shape  when  lifted  up  by  the 
juggler,  who  (while  the  portfolio  is  open, 
but  before  the  bonnets  are  shown)  hastily 
arranges  the  trimming,  aud  joins  the  split 
back  with  a hook  and  eye  concealed  by  a 
fall  of  lace.  The  saucepans  seem  to  be  all 
of  the  same  size  when  they  are  brought  out 
of  the  portfolio,  but  they  fit  into  each  other, 
the  handles  clasping  together,  aud  are  light- 
er than  those  used  in  the  kitchen.  To  ex- 
plain how  water,  beans,  and  flames,  get  into 
the  saucepans,  we  will  call  the  largest  of 
them  No.  1,  the  second  size  No.  2,  the  third 
No.  3.  No.  3 is  the  one  which  contains  water; 
and  Homlin’8  plan  was  to  cover  it  over,  when 
full,  with  a piece  of  water-proof  cloth,  which 
was  tied  on  as  an  old-fashioned  housewife 
ties  a sheet  of  paper  or  a piece  of  white  mus- 
lin over  her  preserve  pots  when  full.  Jug- 
glers nowadays  use  India-rubber  covers  for 
such  things  as  this,  which  are  very  easily 
slipped  oft’  and  on.  Houdin  was  obliged  to 
have  a round  little  brass  wire  soldered 
around  the  saucepans  to  keep  the  string  on 
by,  the  wire  stopping  for  about  au  inch  on  one 
side  near  the  handle,  which  was  the  place 
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where  he  pnlled  off  the  cover  when  the 
moment  came.  Saucepan  No.  2 has  a false 
top  piece  which  fits  in  it  about  an  inch  in 
depth.  When  this  shallow  pan  is  full  of 
beans,  it  seems  to  the  spectator  as  if  the  en- 
tire saucepan  was  full.  Saucepan  No.  1 has 
no  particular  arrangement.  It  is  to  hold 
the  fire  and  flame  generated  there  by  an  in- 
flammable powder  such  as  all  theatrical 
u property  men”  know  how  to  make.  A 
match  is  also  put  in  it,  and  the  juggler 
strikes  it  and  lights  the  fire  between  the  cov- 
ers of  the  portfolio  at  the  proper  moment. 
The  four  living  doves  are  placed  in  a linen 
bag  with  compartments  like  those  bags  you 
sometimes  see  inside  a lady's  cupboard,  in 
which  she  places  her  slippers,  etc.  The 
heads  of  the  doves  are  uncovered,  but  their 
bodies  are  in  the  bag,  which  has  a great 
hook  sewed  on  the  top  of  it,  by  which  it  is 
hung  up  under  the  juggler's  coat.  The  bird- 
cage is  little  else  than  a collection  of  springs 
and  hinges,  which  is  hastily  shaken  out  when 
it  is  drawn  from  the  portfolio.  The  cana- 
ries are  very  small  birds,  and  are  forced  into 
a drawer  of  the  cage  until  it  springs  in  place, 
when  naturally  the  birds  fly  about.  At  a 
pre-arranged  moment  the  boy  gets  into  the 
portfolio,  or  rather  is  tossed  into  it,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : A small  trap-door  on  hinges 
is  arranged  to  open  in  the  floor  of  the  stage 
directly  under  where  the  portfolio  stands, 
and  up  against  this  trap-door  there  is  a box 
with  a movable  bottom ; in  this  box  the  boy 
is  crouched.  Here  he  remains  until  the 
bird-cage  full  of  canaries  is  brought  out 
from  the  portfolio.  Then  the  juggler,  walk- 
ing out  among  the  audieuce,  says,  “ Who’ll 
have  one  of  these  cauaries  f”  The  audience, 
thinking  this  is  the  end  of  the  trick,  and 
anxious  to  get  a gift  of  a canary,  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  cage  and  the  movements 
of  the  juggler.  At  this  moment  the  green 
cloth  falls  out  of  the  portfolio  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  conceals  the  legs  of  the  trestle- 
work  stand.  An  assistant  under  the  stage 
moves  a lever,  and  the  movable  bottom  of 
the  box  shoots  the  boy  up  iuto  the  portfolio. 
The  whole  operation  only  lasts  four  seconds, 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  safely  lodged  in 
the  portfolio  the  juggler's  page  lifts  up  the 
green  cloth  and  places  it  back,  as  if  its  hav- 
ing fallen  was  quite  unexpected  and  acci- 
dental. 

Now  when  Robert  Houdin  came  on  the 
stage  to  perform  his  portfolio  trick  in  such  a 
careles8,easy  manner,  how  was  he  equipped  T 
Why,  he  had  the  saucepans  hung  on  a hook 
under  his  coat  tails;  in  the  hollow  space  of 
the  saucepans  the  bag  of  turtle-doves  hung. 
Under  his  arm  was  the  portfolio.  In  taking 
the  pictures  out  of  the  portfolio,  his  body 
was  hidden  for  an  instant,  and  this  time  he 
utilized  to  pull  out  from  behind  his  coat  the 
doves  and  the  saucepans. 

Houdin  looked  upon  this  performance  as 


one  of  the  most  startling  that  could  possibly 
be  presented  to  an  audience,  and  during  the 
day  he  practiced  it  for  hours  at  a time,  in 
order  to  perfect  his  rapidity  of  action  in  it. 

The  great  French  juggler  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  some  men  from  America  should 
come  to  the  brilliant  French  capital,  and 
divert  attention  for  a time  from  himself  in 
the  pursuit  (as  he  thought)  of  his  own  line 
of  business.  In  1857  the  self-called  spirit 
medium  Daniel  Home  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
brought  introductions  to  circles  the  most 
exclusive  and  aristocratic,  includiug  the 
court.  Although  Home  did  not  condescend 
to  appear  in  public,  in  any  hall  or  theatre 
where  the  desire  to  see  his  performances 
might  be  gratified  by  the  payment  of  so 
much  per  head,  the  news  of  his  astonishing 
exploits  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
his  feats  gained  in  miraculous  character  as 
the  recital  of  them  passed  from  one  gossip 
to  another.  Naturally,  Houdin  was  very 
anxious  to  meet  Home  and  hear  the  wonder- 
ful raps  and  see  the  curious  table-tippings; 
but  though  the  juggler  was  not  unprovided 
with  aristocratic  friends  who  suggested  the 
meeting  to  Home,  the  latter  persistently  de- 
clined to  receive  a visit  from  the  juggler — 
a circumstance  which  Houdin  not  unnatn- 
rally  attributed  to  fear  of  discovery.  But 
as  the  rage  was  for  spirit  raps,  Houdin  got 
up  some  very  satisfactory  things  of  the  kind 
of  his  own,  without  obligations  to  any  one, 
spiritual  or  mortal.  The  group  chosen  to 
sit  around  the  table  having  gathered,  Hon- 
din  took  a wire  about  a yard  and  a half 
in  length,  at  each  of  the  ends  of  which 


was  a hook,  and  fastened  one  hook  into 
an  iron  ring  which  hung  in  the  ceiling. 
On  the  lower  hook  he  fastened  the  handle 
of  a small  box,  which  hung  about  five  or 
six  inches  above  the  table.  Houdin  an- 
nounced that  the  spirit  was  present  and  in 
the  box,  and  by  way  of  proof  put  the  qiies- 
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tinn  point-blank  to  the  box,  which  answer- 
ed by  raps.  In  this  manner  all  sorts  of 
answers  were  spelled  out  by  the  obliging 
spirit,  and  when  it  regretfully  announced  its 
departure,  great  was  the  astonishment  upon 
Houdin  unhooking  the  box  and  passing  it 
around  the  assembly,  that  all  might  see  it 
was  quite  empty. 

The  management  of  this  trick  was  similar 
to  the  transmission  of  musical  sounds  of 
other  instruments  to  the  four  harps,  except 
that  the  communication 
was  held  with  the  door 
above  instead  of  the 
cellar  below.  The  ring 
was  held  in  the  ceiling 
by  a thick  wire  which 
pierced  the  ceiling,  ami 
terminated  in  a small 
pine  board  in  the  room 
above.  This  pine  board 
was  laid  on  small  rub- 
ber supports,  which  pre- 
vented the  vibrations 
resounding  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  above.  An 
electric  button  (like  the 
bell-button  of  modern 
hotels)  was  placed  near 
the  juggler^  foot,  and 
enabled  him  to  strike 
such  number  of  raps  as 
was  necessary  to  form 
the  required  answer. 

The  noise  of  the  per- 
cussion produced  by  the 
electro-magnet  gat  bor- 
ed on  the  sounding- 
board,  and  the  vibration*  were  sent  down 
through  the  metallic  wire  into  the  box  from 
w hich  they  were  beard  t<»  issue. 

Eight  years  later  the  Davenport  brothers 
came  to  the  French  capital,  whither  the 
news  of  their  wonderful  exploits  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Houdin  considered  t heir  claims 
as  spirit  ual  mediums  only  a matter  of  skill- 
ful advertising,  and  hastened  to  attend  the 
Arst  of  their  He  pronounced  their 

performances  a series  of  jugglers'  tricks 
from  first  to  last,  and  injustice  to  Houdin 
it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  Davenports 
did  not  do  their  trick  as  he  said,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  something  entirely  similar  by 
means  of  Houdiifs  explanations.  The  ac- 
companying engraving  represents  the  fa- 
mous cabinet  of  the  Davenports,  in  which 
the  brothers  are  seated  ready  to  perform 
what  seem  to  bo  miracles.  Houdin  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  no  deception  in 
the  cabinet,  the  tambourine,  the  guitar,  the 
benches,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ; the  arti- 
cle wherein  lay  all  the  deception  was  the 
rope.  They  could  do  their  trick  as  well 
with  two  chairs  behind  a Screen  as  with 
their  cabinet,  so  loug  as  yon  tied  t limit  with 
their  own  rope.  This  rope,  the  juggler 
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maintained,  was  made  of  cotton,  not  hemp, 
and  was  of  the  same  texture  as  the  heavy 
cords  with  which  window -curtains  arc 
hung,  and  on  which  they  run  easily  back 
and  forward,  The  surface  of  this  rope  is 
flat  ; it  slips  easily.  Gentlemen  are  called 
from  the  audience  to  tie  the  brothers  up. 
Is  it  an  easy  task  for  an  amateur  to  tie  n 
man  up  off-haud  with  a rope  three  yards 
long,  in  a very  secure  way  ? Houdin  thought 
not.  'fhe  amateur  is  flurried,  self-conscious, 
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anxious  to  acquit  himself  well  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  he  is  a gentleman,  not  a brute, 
ami  if  one  of  the  brothers  sees  the  rope  get- 
ting into  a dangerous  tangle,  he  gives  a 
slight  groan  as  if  he  were  being  injured, 
ami  the  instant  anemia  impulse  of  the  other 
man  is  to  loosen  the  cent  a trifle.  A frac- 
tion of  an  inch  is  an  invaluable  gain  in  the 
after-business  of  loosening  the  ropes.  Some- 
times the  stiffening  of  a muscle,  the  raising 
of  a shoulder*  the  crooking  of  a knee,  gives 
all  the  play  required  by  the  brothers  in  rid- 
ding themselves  of  their  bonds.  Their 
muscles  anti  joints  are  wonderfully  supple, 
too;  the  thumbs  e&u  he  Laid  flat  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  hand  itself  rounded 
until  it  is  no  broader  than  the  wrist,  and 
then  it  is  easy  to  pull  through.  'Violent 
wrenches  send  the  ropes  up  toward  the 
shoulders,  vigorous  shakings  get  the  legs 
free;  the  flrst  hand  untied  is  thrust  through 
t he  bole  iu  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  and  then 
returns  to  give  aid  in  more  serious  knots  on 
his  own  or  his  brother's  person.  In  tying 
themselves  up  Houdiri's  notion  was  that  the 
Davenports  used  the  slip-knot  (Fig,?),  a sort 
of  bow,  the  ends  of  which,  A aud  11,  have 
only  to  be  pulled  to  lie  tightened  or  loosened, 
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Hondin  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  that  so- 
called  test  which  seems  so  strange,  namely, 
that  after  the  brothers  are  tied,  flour  is 
placed  in  their  hands,  which  are  fastened 
behind  their  backs,  and  that  after  being 
made  free  from  their  bonds  and  secured  in 
them  again,  the  dour  is  still  fouud  in  their 
bauds,  apparently  undisturbed.  Houdin 
laughed  at  this  trick,  which  he  said  was  as 
simple  as  A B C.  perhaps  simpler  than  some 
of  the  A B C’s  of  our  illustrations.  The 
brothers  rid  their  hands  of  the  flour  by 
emptying  it  into  a convenient  pocket,  and 
when  the  proper  moment  came  they  tilled 
them  with  their  own  flour,  a small  paper 
cornucopiaful  of  which  they  had  provided 
themselves  with  previously.  It  is  related  in 
Paris  by  those  who  remember  the  Daven- 
port seances  there,  that  on  one  occasion 
Houdin’s  view  was  fully  sustained,  for  flour 
was  found  in  the  brothers’  hands  tied  be- 
hind their  backs,  when  it  happened  that  the 
w'ag  who  had  prepared  them  for  the  test 
had  slyly  placed  snuff  there  and  not  flour  at 
all. 

Robert  Houdin  acquired  a comfortable 
competence  by  the  exercise  of  his  amusing 
arts,  and  was  able  to  build  himself  a hand- 
some country-house  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  Saint  Gervais,  near  Blois,  where  he  was 
born.  Into  this  house  he  introduced  a num- 
ber of  curious  inventions,  which  were  not 
only  of  great  service  in  the  every-day  work 
of  his  home,  but  were  matters  of  never-end- 
iug  wonderment  to  the  peasantry  round 
about.  The  gardeu  gate  was  situated  at 
full  four  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
which  was  hidden  behind  towering  trees, 
and  could  only  be  reached  by  a winding 
path.  Nevertheless,  the  amazed  peasant 
wrho  came  to  the  house  found  that  he  had 
only  to  raise  a little  brass  hand,  not  as  big 
as  a baby’s,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  forehead 
of  a fantastic  brass  head,  the  rap  making 
but  a faint  sound,  when  a real  musketry  of 
bell-pulling  was  heard  to  take  place  in  the 
vemote  house,  and  the  garden  gate  swung 
open  of  itself.  Instantly  the  brass  plate  on 
the  gate,  which  bore  the  conjurer’s  name, 
“ Robert  Houdin,”  disappeared,  aud  another 
took  its  place  whereon  was  engraved  the 
word  “ Entrez When  the  postman  came, 


aud  inserted  his  mail  in  the  box  made  to 
receive  it  at  the  gate,  he  also  set  an  electric 
bell  to  ringing.  He  was  requested  to  pnt 
in  what  he  brought  in  the  following  order: 
first  newspapers,  then  circulars,  finally  let- 
ters, one  by  one.  Each  insertion  set  a bell 
off.  Thus  Houdin,  lying  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  his  door  locked  aud  his  blinds 
down,  knew  that  his  morning’s  mail  would 
consist  of  one  package  (or  more,  or  none)  of 
newspapers,  ditto  of  circulars,  and  exactly 
so  many  letters.  When  he  wanted  to  post 
letters  himself  he  was  not  obliged  to  go  to 
the  village  with  them.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
the  postman’s  electric  bell  ringing,  he  set 
another  riuging  up  by  the  mail-box,  and 
the  letter-carrier  kuow  then  that  he  w’as  to 
come  down  to  the  house  to  get  letters.  He 
rang  for  himself,  so  to  speak.  These  simple 
little  contrivances  created  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment in  the  rural  neighborhood  w here 
they  were  employed,  and  though  no  one  was 
disposed  to  be  in  the  least  disagreeable  to 
the  juggler,  their  neighbor,  their  curiosity 
concerning  them  wras  sometimes  rather  an- 
noying. One  day  the  bell  w as  heard  to  ring 
at  the  gate,  the  door-plate  changed  as  usual, 
and  the  entire  electric  performance  was 
gone  through  satisfactorily ; the  family  of 
Houdin  expected  to  see  a visitor  coming 
down  the  path.  But  no  ; the  bell  began  as 
before,  the  door-plate  changed,  etc.,  and  so 
on  again  and  again,  until  at  last  the  gar- 
dener walked  down  to  the  gate  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  To  his  surprise  lie  fonnd 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who 
was  amusing  himself  by  going  in  at  the 
gate  and  out  of  it  over  aud  over  again,  quite 
regardless  of  the  racket  the  electric  bell  was 
keeping  up  iu  the  house. 

“ Why,  what  are  you  doing  ?”  asked  the 
astonished  gardener. 

“Oh  yes;  I know  the  hells  are  ringing 
down  at  the  house.  I wanted  to  see  how 
it  worked.  Don’t  mind  me.” 

The  gardener  wras  a man  fond  of  his  joke. 
That  night,  at  midnight,  armed  with  a dark 
lantern,  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  inquisi- 
tive neighbor,  pulling  the  bell  till  it  pealed 
like  the  belfry  of  Notre  Dame  sonnding  the 
massadta  of  the  Huguenots.  The  night- 
capped  head  of  the  neighbor  issued  from 
an  upper  window,  his  features  aghast  with 
dismay. 

“ Mon  Dieu !”  he  cried, “ what  is  the  mat- 
ter? Has  any  thing  dreadful  happened!” 

“Oh  no,”  coolly  replied  the  gardener. 

“ The  bell  rings  up  in  your  room,  I know. 

I want  to  see  how  it  wrorks.  Don’t  mind 
me.” 

The  gate  and  the  letter-box  were  not  the 
only  parts  of  Houdin’s  house  whose  functions 
w'ere  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 
Sitting  in  his  study,  with  his  stable  situated 
fifty  yards  away,  the  juggler  nevertheless 
was  able  to  feed  his  horse  himself,  and  to 
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he  that  uh  vxkiift  portion  of  vatioHtf  fell 
All  the  slock*  on  the 


the  side  of  « raviiii?  at  a tcmtke  part  %f 
bis  grounds  wu a shdowetl  with  tte  fairys 
lik«  pow*  T ot*  transporting  any  prisae tiger 
who  nicely  » at  down  upon  it  arms*  the 
wlieu  it  travelled  bark  of  its  own 
accord  to  take  another  person  over  free  dj 
charge,  W ben  Boudin  applied  electricity 
ip  those  things  feu  years  ago  ho  seemed  to 
be  j>erfortiV»itg  mi fneltpv  Who  ortn  red  wlmt 
fhv  ipp  'inflict?  may  bp  able 

to  perform  by  moitim  vi  e 1 ect ri city  f 


into  the  manger, 
ptac*?  were  regrLUiTtul  by  the  inyktefious  cur* 
rent  the  master  had  andor  hia  hand  at  his 
wrUuig~de«k.  The  breath  «>f  the  lightning 
flash  hissed  out  of  the  t^ot|  haek4ag:  c>f  his 
fire-place  nml  whispered  n\  his  ear  that  his 
diyfcuut  eopseyvatoi^  1 mated  top  much 

fat  the  gTrwti u b*4,  or  that  the  thermometer 
ft  m l,  \ » ow  ! iop p pi j *> \\JhY  u i fh U ioo  low  for 
the  ;;r;uigvTtl*  L^.  $ little  bench  placed  by 
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[7I».OU  Maim*  to  Mexico''  was  an  old 
vo  <if  in /in  ite  distance 




before srpiVfu  hint •aifO!b)lut<e'rl<Trjiitnt/i?p-.  To- 
day  it  b inU  a single  link  of  th*  girdle  that 
cjy aps  the  earth  in  forty  hcrmnH  and  me  hu  h 
iVo  more  than  a bn of  Jmiut  ip  a pal  ace -ear, 
where,  as  you  Kv  on  yatjr  mfn  nnu»ng  pil- 
lows, the  great  pageant  of  the  laud  in  its 
IgVigth  ami  breadth  nn>o])s  heftm*  y%tn.. 

fe  ia  c*ni>j>)g  dvvwii  rhbSt, 


Ccoi*v  'tmw  Uipp  on  Mig  'tiomdowa  *>f  fife  | of  it  it 3$  only  wh^n  y*>«  loavv  flputdon 
rlijn^ttautm  $jiray’  V’v!‘‘  A ' .'A  \*y  ; <-Jy  *:f.  . '!  A -'  ■* «’ S‘f  v ' /■ 

break*  and  fwijms  p$i  ml  l.fi&  * ; • < * *,  * $ p . - 1 •,  < ' -A*  /'A;v 

Beverly  bemvhb^  your  fefra  >'  1 , -m  A 'AAA  A-  *1  A ^ ■;*  : ‘ N\j 

defy  the  Boston  Mattf;  you 

ydiivov  m\  Aft  ttigbf  s H/lrs. 

and  New  York  rocedi .-.  belli  mi  * >k 

yen:  the  daw  a r-mmt  s w bh  ^-*;k  .- 

un^roTH  conr  tb/ld^  <>f  Ohn\  ; , 

ilia  ytyuid^rfiil  boaiuy  of  the  ' * 

Oznvkz,  itorkj  perhaps,  with  . . 

atiai.  and. ruin, .imkf  - v;^?5'  *"  v 

hl^mkg\noihi>ftl>«  Itou i % .! : .-  A '■.,» 

aiig  pb^t  lllut  Ko»»b.  With  tgr  nor. 

What CHhlibn  Hpring  has  n<**-n 

iwivaiicuig  on  her  liorUmni  way  to  fic* ; ht  huul  voii,  with  iia.  ro?»c  gardens,  and  its 
yon!  im*v  w;»n!y  has  p.u>.|r«>4i  her  pnial  i «*nyop(  Wilyleavifh  rhe  taH  magnolia  b 'tests 
lids!  Here  the  bough  is  bap-  : here  it  bud*,  ; of  it*  hank*,  that,  yiuti  prugre^s  info  T etas 
add  "for  hii/wicedi  of  ihiiea  wnitu  .tile  wig- 1 m/liy  begins.  . Fdt1  jsii» *'t li> 

rub  ; here  Mime  •'dftnhg  bush  ha*?,  wrapped  j Kry  and  Idnssitmiug  iA  the  long  pinc-hamnh 
ifeacif  m w chmd  (it.  kvinwy./bloieiplh.'  \ ’&  | r ^ioritor i Kiicm  to  a.opther’s 

•■iegte  nee  >hirrJ^  in  mdbex  green  ; ie*rv  e * ’rVf^‘  Hib  Texans  fh0insv»lvca  tluok  hot  tk- 
«edhu4.  hhiAhes.  N»gh?.  OU*  m nbii  wp»pi  ? a-l.'  of  that,  fibre  compiirativeh , iUid/roab 
thti  W^thps  <af  Artowtwi^  f i ffcjhilfc  y<4t  fikl  | iM  |h4t  iff  tilth  and  graddeur.  lie  in 

^prin^  aw  ynii  dfup  a^l^p  { yt>ti  htyy<&\#rn  *t*xm9  nrul  ihn 

walvo  ir  is  iiK/rning  urol  c?«ug*himf  and  sum- 1 laud  iHfelf  there.  to  open  tt;  voter  view 

met  and  T*»xas,  |;  of «itUl  ^njtiyhmtii;  of  yoitr  Atziiuo- 

The  jirimitive  w'orld  roigned  ip  Arkflpwv.'®  i jitent  j>&  yon  look  over  ??#  nrightv  Mndch 
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under  tli as  dome  of  au  immense  sky,  and 
threaded  by  rivers  whose  flow  is  a thousand 
arid  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  their  fount- 
ains to  the  sea.  These  rivers,  when  in  their 
banks,  are  but  narrow.  You  are  disappoint- 
ed to  find  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  and  the 
Guadalupe  small  and  muddy  currents ; but 
let  the  rise  come — for  the  floods  are  sudden 
and  furious — and  the  torrent  rolls  along 
broadly  rivaling  the  Missouri.  Thus  the 
Colorado  is  liable  to  a rise  of  eighty  feet  in 
a few  hours,  and  the Cibolo,  although  where 
the  road  meets  it  it  is  a dry  bed,  has  been 
known  to  rise  so  rapidly  as  to  drown  a bat- 
tery that  was  crossing  it  dry-shod.  On  this 
account  many  of  the  bridges  run  a long 
way  on  stout  mason-work  across  the  bot- 
toms before  they  reach  the  streams.  That 


turn.  When  tire  San  Antonio  gentlemen 
who  came  out  to  view  the  road  into  their 
Happy  Valley  reached  this  place,  although 
some  of  them  had  not  been  afraid  to  face 
the  stampede  of  cattle  and  the  inroads  of 
Apaches,  they  hesitated,  aud  the  officers  of 
the  road  went  over  and  returned  alone,  aft- 
er which,  gingerly  mounting* they  tna<le  the 
passage,  and  were  so  well  pleased  that  they 
repeated  it  some  half  a dozeu  times  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  schotfbboys  sliding  down 
bill. 

At  the  moment  that  yon  start  westward 
on  the  ‘‘Sunset  Route,'’  the  landscape  sa- 
lutes yon  in  all  the  loveliness  of  a blossom- 
ing prairie  in  its  first  luxuriance  of  green 
under  the  tender  <*ar!y  sun.  The  flowers 
are  numberless.  When  you  have  counted 
a couple  of  dofcetr 
varieties,  you  find 

the in  its  color,  lem 

^ > w a Texas  prai ric  un- 

der a vertical  sun  1 
t ho  light,  t he  color, 
the  distance,  the  vast  solitude  and  silence, 
the  limitless  level,  the  everlasting  rest!  A 
Hook  of  white  cranes  rise  flashing  in  the 
light  ami  soar  away  ; n mirage  lifts  the 
lofty  timber  that  outlines  a distant  river, 
and  shows  you  the  stream  shining  beneath, 
shaking  silver  vapor  at  its  feet ; in  tbo 
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across  the  Brazos  it  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  fifty  feet  above  the  river;  that 
across  the  Guadalupe  replaces,  by  a straight 
line  of  over  onedhousand  feet,  one  that  was 
a remarkable  feat  of  engineering,  where  the 
train,  descending  a steep  grade,  was  carried 
up  the  opposite  incline  by  its  own  momeu- 
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ton  io  lies  above  the  sea,  out  upon  other 
prairies,  where  a single  pasture  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  fences  in  its  tremen- 
dous herds.  Flocks  of  birds  darken  the  air 
like  clouds  of  leaves,  and  vanish;  a doer. 


creek  beside  you,  fearless  blue  ducks  dip  and 
dive  and  skim  away,  scattering  the  water- 
drops  ; a drove  of  horses,  rising  from  beds 
of  sunflowers,  with  flying  manes  and  tails, 
go  bounding  into  space  ; vast  herds  of  cat- 
tle crop  the  clover  without 
tiftiug  their  heads  as  you 
sweep  by  ; riders  arc  Touud- 
ing  up  their  droves,  hawks 
arc  hovering,  birds  are  sing- 
ing. witids  are  blowing,  and 
what  Bccnifd  only  .noli  fade 
and  silence  is  full  of  life  and 
action  and  music.  Now  the 
forests  of  the  Brazos  begin 
to  rustic. ; cypress  and  mag- 
noha,  liuden  and  locust,  ash 
and  beech  and  elm,  hickory  j\pT. 

and  black-jack,  dense  to  v*  . . /ft' 
darkness,  yet  trembling 

laced  Wc 


with  dew  atul  Ami  _____ 

ines  of  trumpet 
and  passion  flowers,  and 
with  huge  ropes  of  bios- 
saining  grape  slung  from 
tree  to  tree,  thick  with  un- 
dergrowth of  dogwood  aud  . ,‘-:j^SggSs 
reelhud,  wild  peach  and 
cane,  and  their  great  dark 
live-oaks  wrapped  in  the  fan- 
tastic shadows  of  a thou- 
sand gray  swaying  cobwebs, 
and  standing  weird  and  awful  in  their  Due 
idieal  beards.  And  ont  on  what  bottom- 
lands you  comer— the  Nile-rich  bottoms  of 
the  Brazos  mid  of  the  Colorado;  the  black 
mould  and  the  chocolate  of  au  unmeasured 
depth  ; the  cotton  springing  in  endless  row  s 
of  opening,  bean-like  leaves;  the  delicate 
sugar-can©  just-  shaking  out  its  ribbons! 
Hero  in  the  Brazos  wo  dash  by  u sugar 
plantation,  the  low  bouse  with  its  broad 
verandas  and  wide-open  doors  under  huge 
trees,  in  the  distance  the  great  sugar  mills, 
and  all  around  it  the  two  thousand  acres 
that  make  it  a yearly  return  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  In  the  old  times  it 
was  worked  by  a couple  of  hundred  slaves  ; 
now  seventy  convicts  under  au  armed  and 
mounted  guard  do  as  well. 

There  is,  however,  let  us  say  in  passing, 
no  trouble  about  work  in  Texas.  Political 
difficulties  were  over. there  sooner  than  else- 
where in  the  Sout  h,  ami  the  affairs  of  labor 
equalized  themselves  to  the  taws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Throughout  the  State  the 
freedmen  are  industrious  and  quiet,  secur- 
ing good  livelihood  and  laying  up  money. 

Not  far  away,  and  still  in  the  Brazos  bot- 
tom#, by  Oyster  Lake,  a Massachusetts  col- 
ony is  setting  up  its  tents;  ami  hen*  land 
may  be  had  for  five  dollars  an  acre,  better 
than  lands  on  the  Illinois  alluvial  for  fifty 
dollars  an  acre,  and  quite  as  healthy. 

Still  we.  roll  on,  slowly  mounting  the  eight 
hundred  feet  of  altitude  at  which  San  An- 
Vou  tV.-No.  380, — 63 


with  gay 
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perhaps,  bounds  by;  a groat  buzzard  is 
spreading  his  ragged  wings  over  his  unseen 
quarry  ; a carriage  and  pair  go  gently  along 
the  springing  soil — strange  anomaly,  so  far 
it  seems  just  then  from  usual  life.  We  roll 
post  Bernard,  w hence,  with  but  one  house 
in  sight,  nearly  ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
are  dispatched ; past  the  lovely  Eagle  Lake, 
with  its  Osh  and  guru©;  past  Schulcnberg. 
whose  former  owner,  annoyed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  civilization  w ith  the  railroad,  re- 
fused to  sell  a right  of  way,  but  disposed  of 
his  whole  estate,  and  moved  on  where  no 
one  could  elbow  him— six  years  ago  a home- 
stead, to-day  a town  with  mills  and  work- 
shops and  daily  papeT ; past  t he  uplands  of 
New  Philadelphia;  past  Ltiling,  with  its 
neighboring  Sour  Springs,  working  cures  by 
repute  wonderful  as  the  Pool  of  Befcbosdtds, 
the  gate  to  the  San  Marcos,  whose  fairy -like 
beauty  ha#  been  so  fitly  sung  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
the  sweetest  singer  of  the  South ; past  a 
score  of  neat  villages,  under  their  live-oaks 
anti  pecans  ; and  so  on  aud  tip  and  out  on 
the  great  grain  region  of  the  world,  where 
the  tender  wheat  is  springing  in  long  stretch- 
es vanishing  from  sight,  the  rye  is  already 
high,  the  corn  is  up  two  feet — a vast  rolling 
region  of  plains  and  suu-lmthed  slopes,  be- 
fore which  Mesopotamia  is  a fable,  and  the 
wealth  of  Odessa  is  hut  dust.  Over  the 
Guadalupe  then,  the  three  Santa  Claras,  the 
Ciboio,  the  Salado,  straight  into  the  sunset 
that  casts  out  its  long  beam*  and  reddens 
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fthf’  fcWatvy 'beaded  i'ewia » rote  itselC'—ihey 
hedge  gardens  by  the  '|UfiWrt  ojf  & mue  to> 
get#,#*  lattice  every  VefUt wl&y  *lia&U  aojd 
lie -in  rniimv#  *»£  bod  Mini  blwAkmi  ou  *>*ery 
roof.  H ia  ft.  luiig  r«fd  roof  usually,  that** 
bending  slightly*  fdrjuo  affca  ifc  \$to*fi*f/th* 
veranda,. 


sky  and  prairie,  Hiol w«H$  tij>  in  a tlobd  Of 
1 mitre  8ft&ie#ty.  .exli  tlm  «(ntefe- 

doeeendjiTig  iiijclit.  Light*  'begin  h'  twinkle 
b#l»wi'.»ml  you  descend  rutcc  ^ An  Antonio. 
There  i«  a crowd  ft?  dark  &K*  kt  the  $ta- 
e^rjfRmou  ioifgQiSM.;  A * 


iioii,  a of  etfhitgc  ioiigties.  . Afc 

tkft  ch^rifrge  £he*  aloiig, Wt  watts  of  liahD- 
ieatffagm^e  s&tritti  fqu  ; yap frrtivmwmti 
of  ft  World  of  tlftvvfcdra.  Aft  yod 

alight  -ftfc  tho  ilirhgw:*  eater  a narrow . m*1 
TpM&iHpZy  #hd  come  on  t upon 
a jRaggeil  eoprt-y  urii*  suirrnui  ded  «m 

by  open- ^iiiicries,  with  ih*  star* 
oyvHirad,  i?4id  the  ^rwp-ligbt.  Haring  on  a 
big  nmlhVrfydm1  grow  mg  m i t,  beln  W * you 
leg}  Hiftf  f be  heart  of  Old  Bpatti* 

Bail  Antonio  m like  nothing  su  caiieh  aft 


Most  of  the  hfin^s  lw?fc»eath  it 
bm  \&ug  $nd  tow  apd  uamw,  hf  ^ <db#to 
eTory , #©4?  hot  Abe;  ^b?t>  frini*  the  grodud, 
built  of  a atone  , that  work* 

«aaily  arid  Airv  And  So  placed 

that  writf  - UP  the ,ea#.i'  ahaU  blow 

\ m ft r to;y ha- Wfbtft  that  Mow*  all  .toy 
long  from  the  Soli]  arni  mokba • i jfe  |eri;e vt t 
boat  it^ff  :u  j«y<  Tu^  i»  va-sfciUftto? 

yon  eulvP  rite  ya!<k?tv  frorii  tWdu-h*.  and  the 

other  arid 

as*  they  iUl  ^lx*n  op dke  y^rgit4ttf  UihAfe  .&*& 


Bad  Antonio  1*  like  nothing  m\  imieh 
tteltfrfjo  Africae  town  of  BUdah  fhafe  IJd 


c#tm  i urn v > mrvtf  . ■■■ 

•iu  tMmhf  ••  . " : v % J 

ifoiift . a *»>!  $ m ¥* fe-  ^ ^ 1 ‘ '" 

night, tngnl  * - 

ebAh||r^^^fh^-h^ \>fjm^‘-...  :.;^x  :iwvi* .ig  t»u  uhakt  ^ twr 

newt  ■tvatdf)1..  Th»re  »Hp»voP- 

aldy  |tke  if  Ih  Artiortba,  Font  ay  a bhllV  Oyer  tb^pt  rise:  1 

dayn  ago  ^vfir  loft  aiievr  ntrd^v  the  witifh»AVA  Xomlw  find  the  hng»j 
at  Ihiioc;  now  yonr  r^oerj  »e  foil  of  iWae**#  In- hoe  or  lieliuui  tbcui 

a»nt  a«  y «u  go  ont  anil,  ritnon,  yo»j  'find  the  nabty,  tb>vr*  a aw ffty  denr.^ a 
1 bowii  one  0 i Men(e88  of  ro^e^  A very  y ate  hsor  nr  live 

(&4wiem 


liln^li  and  rreomy  nful  hlooil- 
x^J : t he  oeiicf:xf  1*  lif  Me  >Sf*nfcb  tw&z  the 
f terh  Aiixi^fmt  Kiel;  the  4iiimig  Lamar/jOr- 

uni  ini), ipot lefts  ^nxen-  \vhit»\«n.fi  damtiftk* : 

■•>' ^,v'-  •'•  :•<••.'■■:  . -.  '/' ’- ; ' > ';■ . ■ .•  ■ 
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The»o  charming  ^veD- 
iug4  atuml  mill  lit  il*  regu- 
larity' at  utdformity,  tint 
hur*  ami  thorhyfaeiug  this 
wa^v  gotl  ihatv  juttt  ua  flic 
whniiiig  will* 

the  vJ'imtiBg  fcmtty&ud  ul- 
w ay#  hwlf  HiiniHf  iii  a 
wrclnaum  Af  loaf  nil#  hh**- 
igitfu  Not  rose*  oil ly>  iNIfc 

uHtltfc  cjfjbcr  dower*  oUtior 

fivwren : 111  jy&  ami  mydieg 
aiidt  geraimu  ns  make  the 
nit  & to  i>roulJip;  al«)<5a 
itt  drawing  hi  th*  $uik- 
shioe,,  MdW«bly  t«  #Uooi  it 
our  hi  one  long  spike  of 
yellow  tviooui  higher  tiia.it 
the  ium**  ibmif;  the  Spun* 
ish- dagger  lift*  iia  thick 
pfdunUke  tifitiik,  ami  bdV 
tie*  &l  a tboti«Mii<l  points 
aronnd  ihj  grva t cony  c»f 
creamy  belli*  j the  euphor- 
bia oKiihea  it*  strange  ami 
lofty  atjftin  sv  i tit  a »io*ytiy 
green , mul  itivn  flowers 
with  a blossom  like  a red- 
hint  just  alif ; hi  o very  yi^cmit  space  the 
ejn  “ nave*  her  y fellow  ha  is*”  — The  very  aca 
ufa*  if <$*  Mai<l;WHh  who»i?  long  scarlet  silken 
stnincm*  tumbling  out  of  their  yellow  howl 
Mo»/re  |mi*  takcfi  ftnch  po*ftie  There 

are  groups  of  IwMiuiaa,  tm»,  the  *md»  nf  whowc 
huge  leavea  reminds  you  niily  of  l^aiil  Ami 
Viigmia'*  home;  there  are  walle  of  the  scar- 
let ^ohiegrAfialev  otm  hlaxo  of  glory  ^ i&nrs 
lined  with  the  bnely-Vuvcd  fig- tree,  whevc 
t he  tig  ia  alremiy  large ; &»  d the  emnnf^Ui»t- 
la<rry'4Tetiff  grown  * fo  «u 
tltipphig  tftyh;  it*  blur kcUHig  aiol  4e4iei>»iik 
frni  ( . ^v/gteihitea  there  are  KimUirervlpMSHC^ 
4t  the  gate  athu^tyhaif  t te  atj&e;  uf  the  <1  well  - 
ing/ entirely  mtVeTeil  with.  *inM<  m\t\  the 
whole  spot  &<j  aeijciea^i^l  heluoti 
ami  #«d  iiogvdeavo?d  p&UtA  ihut  it 
mcim  j.-nly  a tropical  f>n»gh<  that  you  might 
UeaUiite  to  *iity.r  ■;.  Wt>  fmsjhmg  yout  yw  ay 
lliroUgh  whieli,  you  wilt  \)m}%  behifni  hfiia^i 
jHirehee,  lofty  fooUw  an*i 

roga,  book*  an  it  pic  ttm^  vro  d y aaesb  Aral  cost- 
ly  iurnitiur,  uibahitM  Ivy  loVely  w h'Oe-elaU 

woiiteu  whow  inamier^  have  |«*eulhic  grace, 
in  and  oat  among  thw  Mu&efc  elipn  the 
Bati  Autcmio  Kiv^iy  dcox  a*  sw  ifler 

tlniii  a ttiili-tace;  tiow'  narrow  tim!  foam  mg 
along  IwUweeu  hanks  rich  with  lax  in 

dau t «eni i -t  ropical  gtu vt  th.  and  tr » th  the  tail 
fnyajifii  on  either  iney ting  atoyye  them 

io  vanHing  shadow  ; now  epwading  iu  ^on- 
ny  ’S.hHliowa  lietwceh  imVg  gtiieay  awards 
with  lliywerk,  twirtiing  and:  iurtihig 
uml  douhlh/g  tm  ^0'  tornioUg  that  th» 

thfre  miltvi  of  the  ateat^ht  Hue  A’UOV  its  Imad 
jo  the  market-yhun*  it  m:ike*  only  iii  fonr- 
teei*  miles  of*  caprieca  imd  warj>mi>8«  nqUiln 
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and  edUioa  jhm!  fitlla  jukI  ..arrowy  Cntvea, 
rc.ftcJi  oiler  reach  of  yoft  green  gloom  anil 
flickering  HOH?*hmes  euefe  more  exnnifhtHy 
heamiinl  ilian  five  other.  Aroimrl  j*vcry 
iaiio  if,  tok^a  a lo(Tji  f,  heayt  it  is  just  apehbly 
firnT,  there,  iihhungii  wo  perfectly  trmmpftr- 
ent  that  you  cmi  see  or «*tt  Uhijt  in  iU  heff 
if  IS  of  n au4  every  where 

it  i»  of  a color  wbo^  laveUn**^  in  past  he- 
iH'ft.  it.  flows  hy  t he  Me^irao  jncal,  anil 
ilomugh  the  ^udieti,  uroiuid  the 

churchy,  ar*rr»sft  the  hu^nees  .street e with 
ilK  delightful  gHiU|U»c^  Vrm  eOu  iJOt 
it  j yon  thiiik  yon  have  lefi  if  h^hfinl  y*>ny 
and  there  it  is  liefon*  y on,  ihi  rty  i »g  alon  g to 
the  tbitSU  on  ita  two  Ulliidreil  ifiiiefe  to  the 
ifnllV  It  is  a happy  coume  this  river  tuns, 
hot  p rtum'i  iu  Stop^  for  the  loveTy  j^iin 

iVuturiio,  All  its  greify  licUstercioe  play  is 
pTeseiiT iy  to  hiWN>ine  ftm  groajtiiig  iahur  01  a 
^Uvo,  for  tpe  sixty  feet  uf  he  fait  tf  it  is 
S<Vmelili3ug ^ t«  4eligh^  tl<e  ji.eart  uf  the  jy^h 

Is  snrrreih^hg  toylT^e  the  himk  af^unf 
uf  \u<-  ynaniifocturer;-  Bui  th<  > uiuxt  >»;mM 
welt  who  w i up  tlvic  watcir- wheels  i>i-  the 
San  Antonio,  It  ife  fe  tru/ksy  ntTrAn)  ; behind 
its  spark  Ihig  it  holds  a va*f  iv*cr>:e, 

and  H is  pretty  nuns . fii.  .tuk**.'  H4  rUVUngfe». 
As  treacln'ir^uii  an  i t i«  • »en utifni  a! ( zi  once 
it  will  call  Ote  its  Tcgiote,  wtul  ri»o  jp  Its 
might  ami  Mreyp  . ul*  Apposition  ogf  of  ; its 
way,  H has  hmv  ktiov/n  WfUr»?  when 
It  Umwled  ItaWnuMstK*  wushw}  away  aibhe 
hmtseAf  afuidrowncil  a,  ui»n  in  the  high  juth- 
liti  stteef  bUft/re  fie  kn>ew  what  iiad  hnp$wm- 
% $.  when  if  rose  in  a -vnitfer^pom  and 
carried  <dt  a ly^xiertJJ.  woimiUr  Vito  imver 
came  hack  to  rentier  nu  accoaui. 
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The  San  Antonio  is  joined  in  the  valley  by 
the  San  Pedro,  another  limpid  stream,  that 
pours  from  the  rock  and  winds  through  some 
pretty  public  gardens  before  making  itself 
more  useful.  Danger  of  overflow  of  the  riv- 
er, thus  swollen,  is,  however,  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  both  of  these  streams  are  tapped 
by  broad  aud  deep  ditches — acequias,  they 
are  called — which  conduct  a portion  of  the 
water  around  almost  every  garden  lot  in 
the  town,  no  overflow  worth  noting  having 
taken  place  since  the  cutting  of  the  last 
great  ditch.  These  acequias  were  made  at 
a time  when  there  was  a less  certain  rain- 
fall than  at  present;  for  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a rich  woodland  growth 
has  sprung  up  on  the  adjacent  hills  aud 
prairies,  and  rains  have  become  more  abuu- 
dant  than  formerly,  whether  owing  to  that 
fact  or  themselves  occasioning  it. 

The  sun  is  strong  here,  but  it  is  tem- 
pered by  as  strong  a wind  blowing  grate- 
fully, the  mean  temperature  being  less  than 
eighty-five  degrees.  Yet  few  but  the  ruder 
Mexicans  think  of  encountering  the  noon 
heat ; almost  all  take  siesta  then,  and  enjoy 
life  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  at  morning  and 
evening — the  average  San  Antonian  rising  at 
four,  indeed  the  market  being  open  yet  ear- 
lier, when  the  sharpening  of  the  butchers’ 
cleavers  at  the  meat  market  on  the  Alamo 
Plaza  is  like  the  clashing  of  an  army  of  sa- 
bres, and  suggests  to  the  dreamers  the  ap- 
parition of  the  heroic  ghosts  of  the  Alamo 
hard  by,  and  their  onset  aud  shock  of  bat- 
tle. This  habit  of  early  rising  aflbrds  an 
ideal  sort  of  life  to  the  wealthier  here — 
breakfast  over  at  sunrise,  the  horses  at  the 
door  for  a drive  in  the  blossoming  lanes 
and  out  upon  the  delicious  hills,  with  all 
the  dewy  world  ablush ; seclusion  then,  and 
the  mid-day  siesta,  and  the  long  cool  even- 
ings on  the  galleries  with  friends  and  flow- 
ers and  stars.  Yet  the  temperature,  with 
all  the  suu’s  power,  is  not  tropical  enough  to 
allow  orauges  and  oleanders  and  palms  to 
endure  the  first  half  of  the  year,  although 
they  are  seeu  round  many  of  the  houses  and 
on  the  open  galleries  in  tubs,  and  now  and 
then  there  even  comes  a norther  severe 
enough  to  frost  the  bananas  to  the  ground. 
The  northers  blow  frequently,  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence, sweeping  down  over  the  hills  and 
gathering  volume  on  the  prairie.  Noth- 
ing, it  would  seem,  but  this  stone  and  adobe 
with  walls  three  feet  thick  could  stand 
against  them;  they  uproot  the  largest  trees, 
and  throw  the  rain  in  a horizontal  line  of 
many  feet;  but  the  stick  and  straw  jacal 
leaning  agaiust  the  fence  never  shivers  in 
them.  One  seldom  lasts  more  than  three 
days,  but  they  are  said  to  come  in  a multi- 
ple of  three;  that  is,  if  one  lasts  more  than 
one  day,  it  will  be  three;  if  more  than  three, 
it  w ill  be  six.  A term  of  unusual  heat  is  a 


sure  precursor  of  a norther,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a powerful  purifying  agent,  stirring 
up  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  blowing  ev- 
ery thing  noxious  aud  unclean  far  into  the 
Gulf. 

It  needs  something  as  powerful  as  a 
norther  to  push  through  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  countless  streets  of  8an  Antonio, 
which  are  a complete  maze,  aud  among 
which  one  may  wander  a year  and  yet  find 
intricacies  unknown  before.  The  town  lies 
in  its  valley  in  the  broad  basin  of  the  great 
hills,  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
the  serpentine  course  of  the  river,  crossed 
by  a score  of  bridges  aud  as  many  fords,  is 
such  a confusion  and  a snare  that  you  nev- 
er know  upon  w hich  side  of  it  you  are.  The 
streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  are  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  aud  by  no  means  clean, 
and  the  sidewalks  are  narrower  yet,  aud 
worn  in  ruts  by  the  tread  of  many  feet. 
Many  of  the  buildings  on  these  streets  are 
of  adobe,  all  of  them  a single  story  in  height, 
most  of  them  with  galleries,  as  the  veranda 
and  piazza  and  porch  are  called.  Some  of 
them  have  a curious  front,  the  w all  project- 
ing a couple  of  feet  above  the  line  where 
eaves  should  be,  and  pierced  by  rain-spouts, 
forming  a breastwork  behind  which  the  de- 
fender lay  protected,  while  through  the 
rain -spouts  firiug  dowh  into  the  streets, 
which,  in  the  furious  old  times  that  this 
town  has  known,  with  now  one  master  aud 
now  another,  were  wont  to  run  with  blood. 

Narrow  as  the  streets  are,  they  are  in- 
cumbered in  every  way  and  made  still  nar- 
rower. Here  the  incumbrance  is  carts  full 
of  huge  blocks  of  unhewn  stone,  which  are 
handled  by  brawny  Mexicans  and  negroes, 
without  derricks,  and  which  the  citizens 
patiently  submit  to  see  cut  in  the  streets 
day  by  day  instead  of  in  the  stone-cutter’s 
yard ; here  it  is  trains  of  clumsy  Mexican 
wagons  covered  with  canvas  and  drawn  by 
oxen  whose  yokes  are  bound  upon  their 
horns,  thus  occasioning  every  jolt  to  jar  the 
brain,  aud  shortening  the  term  of  service 
of  the  stoutest  beast.  Ofteu  the  main 
plaza  is  entirely  covered  with  these  teams, 
the  great  oxen  lying  ail  day  in  the  sou 
there,  and  from  under  the  canvas  of  the 
wagons  protrude  a crowd  of  little  dark  faces 
that  make  one  fancy  all  Mexico  is  on  the 
move.  Sometimes  the  incumbrance  is  a 
string  of  donkeys  that  trot  through  the 
streets,  each  one  with  a single  fagot  on  his 
back,  oddly  contrasted  by  another  where 
each  one  is  so  hidden  by  his  load  of  straw, 
hay,  fresh  grass,  sugar-cane,  or  corn,  accord- 
ing to  the  seasou,  whose  long  blades  and 
stems  trail  upon  the  ground,  that  only  his 
head  and  ears  show  how  the  bundle  moves. 
Now  it  is  a Mexicau  family  transferring 
their  altar — the  Lares  and  Penates — ou  a 
cart,  the  father  leading  it,  the  mother  and 
grandmother  totally  obscured  by  the  things 
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they  lmr  along,  ara  inthilty pf  tdiihlfen  rd?»#ui 
tbbtr  freehs,  dirty  and  ragged  abd with  rati- 
sftetl  hair,  bdf  vltXi  Ihtf  blAcJv^;^^  awl 

whiUKt  te*th,the  ruddiest  dark.  ehefcU  and 
most  roguish  ami  le  ever  seen,  and  with  Alio 
tolvy  uU  but  bare,  ^irapptbl  oft  a blfthkjFt  m 

s\V*«t  a little  loeriel  hh  tile  tfrsf  Vabyevcr 
born  id x»ar5uHa*t  It  it  i«  » Me  xican  fatuity 
iti  i»  earv  enrounteml  iJia«,  t]i<i  ijiother  is 
always  »>rr  the*  front  spat,  *ytft fe  tfie  father 
sit*  l»ehirul  aiui  holds  ife'  tyibyy  Hote  it  is 
an  orifiy  trkioth&f  atops  ih*wkyi,&i)f)  makee 
* ptmiihmit  tent ure  of  the  tffcrecttt~~hngc 
.-Ov^red  wagon* -Ylrawn  by  mule#  bmr 
abreast,  with  an  ariu^il 
whose  Tines  and  hmnd^tTii\^>  Mia  mean 
h usi  ness — on  \H  yin?  to  th^  y^dia^Abt  front 
ioyy  feetw eon  vrttieh  xm*i  the  a train  i« 

Almost  al w*ay*  Hioriikjg, s^Sup fitted  are,  l^ing 
diifpat^bM;  nr  li«»  are  faking 

their  bmg  aiftbnlttMAA.  jnuriifty^  Theae, 
st feet*)  afford  a good  deal 
of  VuteiVsl/amt  add  mntib  ; 
variety 


powerful  fragrance,  little  tables  are  spread, 
wfceffr  the  market  people  grtf,  their  toll  and 
ihoeuhito  arid  hjfc  of  pnMry , si t tin g,  v? h ere 
The  garter  would  run  )f  there  \v?w  o*»<>. 
Here,  too,  are  the  ye u dors  offttran^t*  dark 
eandief,  from  which  (he  (lien  ttre  brushed 
with  ft  /*<>\y’s  tail  ; of  poro^pi^-Vf^rl(  .«.# 
bunches  of  mttgtMiltaa,  and  great,  i noltVi  1j ly 
sweet  Catye  Jasimnea  from  t he  coast ; find 
Mexican  woiortt  yroneli  n pun  tin*  hot  at  bubs, 
their  dark  #a»l  faces  half  Tailed  by  their 
rbg^efl  ribtmas/^hrrniuitleil  i>y  w hiker  rpg^s 
full  of  nioyking-bircls, ’vivid  cardinals  with 
their  red  treats,  and  lively  little  r animus 
on  whose  pluto^e  every  color  under  the 
arm  tcUat^n^  making  the  tiny  efeUf urea 
iuarVfcfe  of  eniOrAld  arid  gold  And  ruby  »tn <1 
tur<fiu>]9t  Tfresh  Mexican  farm  rub  » .grvati 
part  of  the  little  town ; them  am  poriionH 
<>f  it,  called  OhUmabrtfi  n?nl  Lamb*,  where 
y£>il  son  nothing  f*  1m  . There  ? tumbling  m 
the  dirt,  are  the  Mi^iirOii  babie*y  than  o hum 


atoi  • ^iymi'iry  to 
life  h»r  the  HrvulldH  wb«' 
visit  Kan  Aonudu  weekiag 
heal  tb,  the  uriinWr  of 
AViiortt  is  lantK,  Sniee  the 
^ir  Aherb  apd  Ip  tbti  sUr- 
iy>«bding  regiosi  sft^rus 
}ti%yb:  |OfYiilinr  ptwperTto 
ih At  rbiidor  it  jK|rir««^t;  a 
A)Vibi^e  for  emisumptiou 
And  diaeuspss  of  the  tlirddi  : 
and  the  in  valids  w h^  h^vTr 
eonni  down  t)i“YC  suuply 
to  pwhing  .life  have  in  mi  • 

emmtoil  >:k#w  gone  away 
entirely  iatired.  You  will 
Hii^  reborn  people^ 
tliohiwVvbA  ft  sight,  Hfrnlb 
lug  And  driving  aiumt  iu 
all  the  pitted  (miprise  of 
ibaff  fcTjtwtn  lit  life,  and 
that.  Ur  a tftwn  «f  stub 
KWArtgt*  iind  sigUfS 

eAnnuH  \% 

gay  AJoxjPmi  ride^  too, 


he  £»:  in  full  dross, 

Vp'Af^  Idy  dark  fronseFs 
huli^uul  vi p tite  v'Ofctvido  of  his  leg  with  sil- 
ver hells,  bia  jAi'ket  neii  with  drdlnra,  nml 
fii*  his  gTeut  U^'bt  fait  sombrero  still 
with  •niftbrbuIUry^ A±f  gudd  and  silver,  and  hi  a 
bridle  and  shdd^/h!>vrrttp  ami  shin i eg 

and  elftfr^ring  ujcain  with  silver.  Or  jm~ 
h«f*s  It  i*  h pUtiy  of  liwlles  hoimcUng  along, 
tor  -^vyry  wutmvo  in  Huu  Anionb*  it  a line 
aud  rider;  or  #itm»  hOAvy  eft v airy 

rtdciM  superb  irv  bbW  ftud  goldfw  elffc  it  is 
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f »rt y,  pehm  Will  l>c  gtyim  you  } aiff!  whatever 
the  Mexican  buys  himself,  be  It  bcrt  five 
'<6ent«*  worth,  he  expects  pe/ow,  or  something 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  which  render* 
tiiui  not  too  profit  aide  it  customer.  Here, 
in  these  old  regions  of  tin*  town,  you  <?au 
still  see  the  women  patiently  crushing  the 
corn  on  the  matata;  and  here,  at  almost  any 
hut.  you  ran  get  Mexican  refreshment,  if 
you  wish  it,  that  will  make  you  odorous- lor 
days. 

Every  where  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  are  innumerable  low  huts  built  of 
sticks  and  mud  and  straw  and  any  old  drift, 
roofed  with  thatch  coming  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  presenting  an  appearance  of 
the  utmost  squalor.  These  are  the  Mexican 
jacalw.  The  chinjtjey  and  its  ovens  are 
usually  in  a cone  of  baked  and  blackened 
mml  a little  removed,  ami  under  a rude 
awning  or  a tree  the  whole  family  is  usually 
to  be  seen,  with  mules,  donkeys,  chickens, 
and  a horde  of  ihigs,  among  the  bit  ter  a hid- 
eous, hairless  animal,  promiscuously  inter- 
mixed. Dogs  are  largely  in  the  majority  of 
the  population  Iti  Son  Antonio,  and  their 
baying  divides  the  noises  of  the  liight  with 
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United  States.  lu  its  old  are liives  much 
interesting  information  is  held  concerning 
the  early  Spanish  rule  in  this  country,  amt 
here  also,  by -the- way*  are  some  papers  go- 
ing very  far  to  prove  the  utter  innocence 
of  Aaron  Burr  of  the  treason  under  the 
charge  of  which  he  suffered.  Many  of  the 
people  proudly  call  themselves  Spanish,  and 
most  of  the  Americans  of  the  region  hud  it 
necessary  to  speak  their  tongue  easily;  a 
lawyer,  indeed,  could  hardly  practice  his 
profession  without  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  lie  needs  in  examining  wit- 
nesses, in  pleading,  and  in  recourse  to  the 
documents  in  the  matter  oHami  titles,  many 
of  which  are  in  the  Spanish,  while  most  of 
the  local  laws  are  founded  on  old  Spanish 
usage.  Land  is  still  measured  here  by  the 
vara,  aud  the  town  has  ft#  alauieda,  its  pla- 
zas, its  acequias,  the  houses  have  their  jal- 
ousies, and  the  stranger  never  loses  a for- 
eign feeling  w hile 
he  stays.  It  is 
true  that  there 
are  large  num- 
bers of  Germans, 

French,  amt  Poles 
here,  that  no  shop- 
keeper employs  a 
clerk  who  can  not 
deal  with  at  least 
two  of  these  na- 
tionalities besides 
his  own,  and  the 
place  is  iu  a man- 
ner cosmopolitan ; 
hut  Spain  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the 
whole  of  it.  The 
secular  buildings 
arc  such  as  those 
which  the  earth- 
quakes had  forced 
on  the  Spaniard 
in  Mexico,  and  which,  front  habit,  he 
brought  with  him— and  wherever  the  mod- 
ern builder  varies  the  design,  he  ornaments 
the  galleries  with  a light  wood- work,  cut, 
doubtless  unconsciously,  iu  a Moorish  pat- 
tern—--and  the  church  buildings  are  such 
as  those  which  the  Spaniard  venerated  in 
hia  mother-land.  The  Cathedral  of  San 
Fomaudo  hits,  indeed,  been  rebuilt,  retain- 
ing only  a small  fragment  of  the  old  build- 
ing at  the  hack;  hut  the  other  ancient 
church  buildings,  quainter  and  more  pic- 
turesque, known  as  missions,  although  in 
ruins,  have  endured  no  alteration  of  design. 

San  Antonio  was  itself  a mission.  A poor 
Utile  village  called  San  Fernandez  in  1698, 
lit  was  deemed  best  to  remove  thither  from 
the  Bio  Grande-  the  mission  of  San  Antonio 
do  Valero,  in  execution  of  a plan  still  fur- 
ther to  settle  anil  civilize  Texas,  and  thus 
to  repress  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
who,  under  the  pretensions  of  La  Salle’s 
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brief  occupancy,  were  always  laying  claim 
to  it.  Thenceforth  the  mission  tv iu»  known 
as  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  from  the 
name  of  the  province,  Bexar  being  an  im- 
mense section  of  territory  then  comprising 
nearly  all  of  Southwestern  Texas,  attached 
to  the  Intendancy  of  San  Luis  Fotosi.  The 
population  of  the  town  was  increased  by  a 
royal  importation  of  families  from  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  aud  from  TlaxeaUt,  and  during 
the  following  half  century  the  missions  of 
La  Ptirisima  Concepcion,  of  San  JosC,  San 
Juan,  aud  La  Espadu  were  built  down  the 
river,  each  a few  miles  from  the  other,  and 
the  Alamo  was  begun  on  the  left  bank  just 
behind  the  town.  These  were  posts  part- 
ly religious,  partly  defensive,  founded  by 
the  Franciscans,  to  whom  some  live  square 
leagues  were  given  for  the  purpose,  aud 
who  induced  the  milder  Indians  to  culti- 
vate the  rich  lands,  improve  their  own  con- 


dition, and  enlarge  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  without  any  doubt  performing  a 
great,  work  of  civilization.  The  buildings 
of  the  missions  usually  consisted  of  a noble 
church  at  One  end  of  the  square,  a fort  at 
the  other,  the  apartments  of  the  friars,  the 
huts  of  the  laborers,  the  granaries  aud  store- 
houses distributed  between,  all  of  massive 
stone,  and  inclosed  behind  a high  wall  com- 
pleting the  whole  us  a fortress,  which  was, 
indeed,  necessary,  subject  us  it  was  to  the 
incursions  of  the  tierce  northern  Indians, 
These  missions  have  an  interest  for  us 
quite  apart  from  their  beauty,  tor  they  stand 
up  in  their  solitude  uud  decay,  still  giving 
silent  testimony  to  the  immense  debt  that 
we,  as  a people,  owe  to-day  to  the  old  con- 
quistadores  of  Spain.  They  are  a part  of 
the  visible  romance  of  our  country,  too;  for 
they  met  the  line  of  that  chain  of  forts 
which  followed  in  the  adventurous  path  of 
the  Sieur  de  la  8alle  and  the  intrepid  Father 
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"'here  the  fathers  uw<l  to 
. - e pace,  the  cactus  sprout*  and 

blossoms  in  the  crannies  of 
the  outer  wall,  the  wild 
thyme  hangs  in  bundle* 
there,  and  sweetens  all  the 
lonesome  summer  air.  Noth- 
ing can  describe  t be  solitary 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
Concepcion,  and  the  mar- 
velous piece  of  color  that  it 
makes,  as  you  drive  oyer  the 
J prairie,  tirst  approaching  it 
a w hen,  a mile  and  a hall  horn 

fcv  the  town,  its  twin  towers 

and  dome  darkly  rise  on  the 
Imiiinous  sky.  It  is  the  first 
...SHb''  religious  ruin  you  have  seen 
in  America  — indeed,  these 
BHH&i  mins  are.  c think,  1. 1 

thing  of  the  sort  in  the 
eoumrv  ; it*  e>:«»ten»-c  is  u 
rornanee,  its  condition  a 
n|y»tery,  and  » va»{ii«s  pa- 
thus  haunts  its  broken  arch- 
es and  disused  cells.  The 
mission  of  San . Jos<\  some 
four  miles  below  the  first,  is,  how  ever,  Until 
liner  and  more  interesting.  This  is  really, 
it  is  said,  the  mission  of  San  Juan,  hut 
through  a transmutation  of  name*  peculiar 
to  Texas,  in  w hich,  for  instance,  the  original 
Brazos  betaine  the  Colorado,  aud  the  Colo- 
rado the  Brazos,  the  place  is  now-  always 
known  as  the  San  Jos£.  The  buildings  of  this, 
the  second  mission,  were  not  only  of  finer  de- 
sign and  workmanship,  but  they  were  those 
of  a scholastic  as  well  as  of  a religious  in- 
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Hennepin  from  the.  Great  Lakes  to  the  Red 
River,  and  they  also  were  the  outposts  of 
civilization  in  the  wilderness.  The  monks 
of  these  missions,  moreover,  were  those  w ho 
opened  to  the  world  the  resources  of  this 
great  empire  of  the  West;  with  their  pa- 
tience and  labor,  they  w ere  the  first  pioneers 
of  the  region,  and  but  for  the  ride  s which 
the  soil  displayed  at  their  touch,  the  colo- 
nist might  not  lia^e  been  tempted  here  for 
a century  later.  They  cleared  the  w ay  for  a 
new  power  among 
the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the 
annexation  of  t hat 
power  to  our  own 
iu  the  war  that 
followed,  and  the 
consequent  acqui- 
sition of  all  the 
northern  half  of 

Me  x lean  terri  tory,  . j&h, 

and  the  great  train 
of  eiren  instances 
resulting,  one  sees 
that,  like  all  the  . t> 
other  conscien- 
tious workers  of 
the  world,  they 
*•  huihled  better 
than  they  knew.” 

Kverv  one  of 
these  missions  is 
now  a ruin  ; the 
grass  grows  on  so 
much  of  the  roof 

as  is  left,  the  toes-  

quite  starts  up  in  "" 

the  long  cloisters  t 
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sti tuition,  inclosed  a much  larger  space,  ami 
are  left  in  much  more  detail.  The  church 
was  built  in  the  style  introduced  in  Europe 
by  the  Jesuits  vrhen  the  Renaissance  had 
become  wearying — the  style  from  which 
subsequently  the  Louis  Quatorze  developed 
itself.  But  al- 
though a meretri- 
cious style,  its  ef- 
fect, judging  from 
these  ruins,  must 
have  been  very 
line,  particularly 
in  the  dazzling 
light  of  this  Inti-  „ 

tude,  and  the  ex-  V 

edition  of  its  de-  1;.  Khs  ■ 

tails  was  of  the  ... L 

best.  The  stone, 
although  now  li-  -v* 

then  - eaten  and  ; ? 

weather  - stained.  1 

is  the  soft  ere  a m- 
eoboed  sunn*  of 

the  district,  which  . ^ . 

is  easily  \\  rough t. 

the  surface  walls 

frescoed  vv  ith  a d i * £ 

aper  of  venn i lion  % 

and  blue,  of  which 

only  faint  lines  ‘ " '**kL 

remain.  All  the 

lofty  fay  tide  is  a # ■ 

mass  of  superb  v ‘ f 

sculpture  of  eo-  \ 

loasal  figures,  with 

cherubs,  scrolls, 

oml  flowers;  aim-  * • svfS^gV^^IE 

ihir  mdde  work 
surrounds  one  of 

tlio  exquisitely  ' 

beautiful  win- 
dows; but  for  the 
res  t,t  he  gmit- halls 
are  roofless,  the 

long  arcades  are  crumbling  into  mounds  of 
dust,  and  even  the  line  statuary  bus  been  de- 
faced by  wanton  wretches  who  have  enriched 
themselves  with  the  hand  of  a St.  Joseph  or 
the  head  of  an  infant  Jesus.  Such  as  the 
carving  is,  it  h»  regarded  with  superstitious 
idolatry  by  the,  simple  Mexicans  whoso  vil- 
lage surrounds  the  ruin,  and  the  priesthood 
itself  would  not  uaro  to  take  any  measure* 
for  its  preservation  that  should  remove  it 
from  t heir  daily  sight.  The  chapel  attached 
to  the  mission  is  still  in  use,  a weekly  serv- 
ice being  held  there,  lu  spite  of  its  pretty 
font,  and  of  the  groined  arches  of  its  vault- 
ed roof,  it  is  a sad  spot.  Two  or  three  obi 
paintings  adorn  it,  a sacred  image  stands  in 
the  lofty  niche  of  the  only  window*  which* 
lined  with  scarlet,  surround*  the  imago  in  a 
blazing  aureole,  while  the  walls  all  about 
the  altars  are  strung  with  the  votive  ofleiv 
ing*  of  tlie  poor  worshipers,  who,  since  they 


can  not  give  lace  and  jewels  and  gold- 
wrought  altar  cloths,  give  curious  patch- 
work hangings  which  are  inexpressibly 
touching  to  see.  There  are  said  to  be  great 
under-ground  chambers  attached  to  this 
mission  building,  capable  of  holding  two 
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years’  provision  of  wheat,  together  with  se- 
cret passages  to  the  river,  so  that  the  water 
supply  could  never  be  cut  off;  aud  owing  to 
this,  the  mission  was  able  once  to  endure 
triumphantly,  according  to  tradition,  a siege 
of  eighteen  months’  duration  from  those 
warlike  Indians  who  never  ceased  their  hos- 
tility to  the  undertaking  of  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Franciscan.  Of  the  other  missions, 
down  the  river,  there  is  scarcely  enough  left 
td  mention  ; but  take  them  by  moonlight, 
the  effulgent  moonlight  of  San  Antonio,  and 
t hey  are  worth  a journey  to  see,  the  front  of 
La  Espacla  towering  above  the  dark  foliage, 
a melancholy  haunt  of  poetry  and  dreams. 
Why  all  these  building*  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  such  a condition  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  Whether  it  was  that  the  secularization 
of  the  missions  crippled  them  beyond  their 
strength,  whether  the  Indian  service  was  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  them,  w hether  the 
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mIkw  one  of  t lir* 
deadliest  fight*  *»f 
fire  TV  *anr  T*tv>vji;- 
f ion  -ortco  reddjnjftd 
, tU*  grass,  slu*rlSvd 
3k  ill*  whitf  ptn&ljv 
\ faWT  *AVO  \U  tlm 

\ wind,  f )lh\  TvXitb  «U* 
1 >JI»riiifc|^s.  the  sod. 

: Jjl'  KiUd  Uw* iltdhoOe  lit* 
;'U*V  W'lute  miivdiil^v 

IiliMl!  ;-.*jm ng  a fuiT  n 
*lu>*ver  frukttrt  tter 
dvdkdon*  4>df?r;  >V; 
ery  .wifetii  (»\>r 
brood  slopes  li\+ 
prick  1 y .-  j leu  i:  t# 
up  jp' theAit.fr  nUU 
lift  big  real  .1  nd  ttd- 
low  • ••]»!<  loll  o;i 
dame : 414  tte 
't&iv&fy  j to  ijfr 

*«rar) fit  hud  r*r- 
itligo  .till  t tana*/  »u/l 
^bntUbMt*  gfovr  l*k 
>*#$}£.  the  Blender 
OiOtiuUin 


graying 

.bt' tiotrop*  with  its 
y*Tii  t*r  hloK^rtu  ami 
y tl ii  i Lhi  srt'M , white 
Violet uxi# ' ,*■  erlmpa, 
mortii «£  -glory,  i*Wr 
j ppfrVol  v fit  us,  mut  ehtfpnfi*,  greet  tin 

familiar  eye r and  iijikitmyjr  blossoms  daunt 
in  » vwv  The  utusa*  of  the  hom \>- 

big*  bird;  who1]*  lilt  J?  on  comiMe&* 
iiiMV^bw;  W pouring  over  you  in  Hoods  of  0£y 
t Mtujsy y ’Hio  raniiimi ddrdV  unite 
I a*  lie  daft*  iVom  five  alnuimv  *4  Iftjsli 
Jo  another  like  a winded  <oai  of  lire;  iU 
1 0 j kv  !Vn(i)eA  warble  hihI  mil:  the  turoV 
ww  /an  Tfc «:  boi igjhs,  ftr  .gr>  %k  1 |> 

ping  newi*M  the  grabs' j.  fcW  Ai**m*~ 

tail  and  the  eluteiilura  skim  iwVr  the  ‘fpjw 
»d  t fir.  thorny  yhaparral : a Hoik  of  hbnkhiM* 
Unit  *<;Mn  h*  have lit  ^ the  Hindi  in  u 
af  yellow  blossoms  fly  a wa\  ?u  yoor  ap- 
pDnjeh,  an»l  take  rbe  hlo.HAoiiv^  wif|»  t Iumji  '. 
iln1  ralibitH  !»i»hial  along  ■ flu*  ground:  tb»* 
a]»h5ntU«l  wings  of  bat  kTtlieii  hm&U  n^ttiC 
iant , Just  boltjw  the  ^ceoiri.l  mr^ion  you 
• .?!..  ti*  tin.  jUll*  «t  tlif  Hun  .•Vnhmb>.  vl 
d^Uirli  the  fh**ufs«d  ves<  <}u  ukd 
ijitthy v hf*v  of  tmgrpuf  bni^j 1 1 f,ye*.  i l#*v v oinm^ 
of  t tmvblifiir  fnuin,  the  w /&iior  of  0<> 

; wit  >)b^  hariu«Miy  of  t he  wurW  Of 
< nrilii).%*  ih»Jtb  ^..r t-ry  ^liiaUV  iVf  niVjiht)  >+aK. 
dippMi^  ami  feat  inary  .fern  «>vla^ 

over  the  Atiaam  w.rfMi  nt] ps  w ^nniafUkv  to. 
tiiv  fall,  ami  with Mffh  jew^l-lilvC  ]»tvh.^h  'iUu* 
it*  very  swffrhes*  i&viiM  .^iillii^v  w6tt,ke  a 
ViniuTv  of  4iefoi  and  i*ilw  that  Uv  Vvmihi- 

tativiva  \VV?it  IinH.tR  valih-novs*  to  ri  vkt 

The  A I >i  m (n  t l i e I v»f  t ho  *n-t Ntfimjr>v  and 

nan  mo'i  <piif(  , is  ixif  t>nv 

Bleps  from  your  inn,  on  u dtr^l-y  pl  i/xi  lhat  f# 


A mnVK  r»PMf4tAilv  £ OT 


dry  '‘limaftf  hail  any  pftrUniktrH,  injtirioai* 
e llet* t a potr  t lH?mr  iyfihtAiev  thf  dy gfijfthf 
of  an»r:iud«*);r?  imve  }>fc»'n  to (y i u 1 tiV  WK  f ) do 
jjitnoytioii,  or  whol  lo  r it  ib  juil^nd  tlint  f he.y 
h i;r  .p yi|Vyi  i v a*  limy  ar»i  - -Yvhjvtovo^  the 
: *’yh^o>t y thb  loy  r t bl  t h e p i e t ii  r^lNi  j no  » a ay  w 11 
Ik-  ilujijkfbt  ha  i In*  rptxuU. 

Tlnr-«UiYo ■'(■•!  thewe  iM.Wnma,  in  deep  wooiIh, 

nil  th/v  fords  »t  all  f He  of 

■thv  fiver.-? v the  Ha^kvn  u»  rotUni.  of 

Ti>b£tM^fhn|TUe  gmol  fivur^  pi  an  tad,  uit/i  v?p 

im 'm#.  hhU  (hdighty 
ful  a.tcvtH rintwitli  tke  ruins  yis  it  m passible 
to  iniagino. o gniuidoul  ai :.Otblf; 
tdiarni.  flew  is  no  dyhrtyi  hf»  iti^n\|iUlT 

N Of  d fo  iVt  it 4 -V tr  mn\  t tfr ai> hifig  t li ft mg.lt. o wiry 
leaf  and  hhoiy ; the  niesrpiifO  W w aving  nil 
iight  and  Hs'Vther>  ghO  O #Vi>  eyclfy  ripple  of 
th»:  air, a tiiia/r  of  h*»i»aty,  half  m ashiao  and 
Half  Virdiuey  H**\  hoiHt.aptr  yV'.jM  . Htli  a 
yu-ov  i He  JfmynA  h hohy'.^  \vafa  , fwki*  it^rdf 
in  ho ig;)jr)n>^  cn p»v4  tit jfT*i  yi vjm  "tjvye  if ^ 
fmy  aad-Npin^  rha  \VMu>tV  tho  gv\*Ot  ^/una 
fu?i , with  «i-j  >«  lire.'  pniiOMse  dn-ae.V  ?»rt  ni  o 

T^Unthyo.  Mt^hfuflof  gnnti  :K|yi  Jk*^TTk«c 

Ahiuna  Ait  It  fij  V tfs  jifuips  OgiUHM  M>r,  d«ck 

of. rho  ftiogp?n<Aht  piu’oo  r p ud  opr) i^i 
’»>  f !»**  ymr  the  v.  h;s,  i';U'h  SjH'ilV  Ilf 
wrhiyii* "Vifh  vlowpv  goh|On  hal(a,  U 
PvwfouF  Hr  yprbty , 

Hka  ivtV  iUiHHiihif fiyu and  the 
i Hu*.k<-is  m<;  >h  i.e.  (v  iiii.i  iiM  vhali  • t)o*m- 
K,*M'ry  H>  purplr  W it  h l h-  M.’irf'Wih  Ut  floor 
Hr'<  /\i‘t  ciji-itnd.  the  Conyepeiou  niisBion, 
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ft  reproach  to  all  San  Antonio.  Its  wall  is 
overthrown  and  removed,  its  dormitories 
are  piled  with  military  stores,  its  battle- 
scarred  front  has  been  revamped  and  re- 
painted, and  market -fa its  roll  to  and  fro  on 
the  spot  where  the  dailies  ascended  at  the 
touch  of  the  torch  of  an  insolent  foe  over 
the  funeral  pyre  of  heroes.  But  yet  the 
Texan  visits  it  as  a shrine,  and  thrills  with 
pride  in  a history  that  is  more  to  him  than 
Jill  the  Monmouths  and  Lexington*  and 
Cowpms  and  York  town*  of  the  Revolution  ; 
for,  after  all,  Texas  is  a domain  by  itself, 
with  a past  of  its  own,  and  although  long 
a voluntary  member  of  onr  federation,  yet, 
like  Hungary  or  like  Scotland,  it  is  hardly 
to  he  absorbed. 

The  sword  years  since  usurped  the  gown 
in  tneifs  thoughts  when  they  spoke  of  the 
church  of  the  Alamo,  that 
fortress  of  the  church 
militant 


Arredondo  at  the  Medina,  and  lay  their 
hones  to  bleach  on  the  old  Sail  Antonio 
road;  now,  again,  a raw  army  of  5l tO  men 
hold  Perfeeto  de  Cos,  the  brother-inlaw  of 
Santa  A mm,  and  his  force  of  nearly  three 
times  their  number,  prisoners  within  the 
walk  for  two  mouths,  till  the  assault  is  or- 
dered, when,  while  one  party  divert  atten- 
tion by  tin  attack  cm  the  Alamo, from  which, 
as  well  as  from  the  cathedral,  waves  the 
merciless  black  and  red  flag,  two  columns 
march  up  Soledad  and  Aeefpiiu  street*,  the 
one  pushing  through  He  la  (rar/ak  house, 
the  other  through  Veramendis — each  house, 
with  its  walk  three  and  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, being  a little  fort — push  slowly  on 
day  by  day  through  the  houses,  not  through 
the  streets,  which  were  raked  by  Mexican 
guns,  through  Navarro’s  house,  into  the 


Yet  many  a 
stout  contest,  to  be  sure, 
was  waged  in  ami  around 
the  little  town  of  Bexar 
before  the  walk  of  the 
Alamo  w ere  ready  for  the 
banner  poles  from  which 
such  various  Hags  have 
tossed  defiance;  to-day 
the  French,  under  St. 
Dents  and  La  Harpe, 
driving  back  into  it  all 
tile  Spaniards  of  the  out- 
lying country,  to-morrow 
the  Comawdies  and  the 
Tahuaeunos  harrying  it, 
and  oven  after  it  was 
garrisoned,  the  Apache 
riding  boldly  in  and  bid- 
ding the  soldier  there 
tether  bis  horses.  But 
with  the  building  of  the 
Alamo  the  struggles  for 
its  possession  became 
th  ree  and  frequent,  and 
all  the  peaceful  nestling 
beauty  of  the  town  was, 
until  within  the  last  thir- 
ty years,  only  the  back- 
ground for  successive 
scenes  of  bloodshed . Now 
Salcedo  and  Herrera  sur- 
render it  to  Hie  Ameri- 
cans—that  Salcedo  whose 
keen  insight  saw  the  ruin 
of  Spain  in  her  colonies, 
and  would  have  forbid- 
den the  1 link  to  tly  across 
out  bottler  and  bring  back 
any  whisper  of  liberty; 
now  F.bsomlo  threatens 
it,  one  sunrise,  from  the 
distant  heights  of  the 
A la7.au  ; out  of  it  eagerly 
marches  a baud  to  meet 
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atari  fbe  Ssfoeasitv  of  riuiiiing  &>  lii gbwav 
iiiroa/lh  the  tenieier*  , and  white  hi*  tin*  hi* 
momma  nt  in  rho  Capitol,  >>*:•  MilatR  w h<> 
h<*  lured  for  Idbefty^ xMk«~r-~it>r  m 

*le  p n in  riimgeoua.  ,.Htar  \v*J  nM 
hied  Mt  t\  died  lVir  her — to -day  ip  an  up; 
marked  grave  w here nx&ry  hou f iuftjtli  * him. 
But  the  giiViit  litfbf  of  the,  Alirtoo„  Utal 
whiyh  has  immortalised  it  w i tii  fir*  tjrt#t£$s 
,of  -rfm  world,  fcodk  pl^ye  When  3su*t«i  JifiXin 
vfdviiisvol  upon  ii  ttitli  nil  the  uiarfmiei y «?f 
a;j r At  Mexico’*  eooijvuuoJ.  From  t it<r  mfl- 
•scr  there  w;j>4  do  Jmpe  wjtUi'u  tli*  vs all*.  mm 
riie  ji<;|l^  ^AUTifeOii  tin-  r«*  modi*  up  their  no:  >h 

to  their  futFr  indeed*  mm  yf  thefti*  <>io»yi. 
. BmiiuUu,  mil  to  ucof^ 

tifrvk  uiotWi Hftbmtgh  bi»  it  wa* 

l&  4o>  heroically  f%H  ftogulrt*  A U\ 

VoiriUd^  There  ff  t'CI:  %H  &\N)  jjlsi  thi>  Atef 
too  ; '&iiitn.  Anna*  1 fonp*,  at  iirni  eBtnriu" ■*'■ 
i\i  .JilJfJ,  WiT*  presently  to  MWH: 

they  \xr.vc>  the  ridwer  of  the  wl- 


work  i^pitridi  of  j fejtt.  Jitit- 
^ ho  -(  VOrd  hiHIr’.i  lf  tflO  XiipolOOh  Ol  1 ljf- 
Uo>ift  iofi  on  ioyz  to  r?«v  behind  him:  hi* 
policy  ibv  potiCfi;  ^xtcrmiiiHfioo. 

The  totv  n »>T  tfjit)  A»>1v?iio  vrttf  grim'd  Jv’  bts ; 
thy  h)oori-ml  flag  flapped  froth  tjio  mBb*' 
rival,  and  the  forties  Wa*  AUDiia»meU  Gv»nr- 
mirier  and  throw  itself  upon  mot- 

el. What  that  ineroy  wa*  van  ho  iiuai!':*;*  d 
ffuin  the  sutamt  neiU  Fctc  of  f ho«t*  v»  h*?  ca- 
pit  ulttfed  with  the  to  a *•£>'  hupet  iituia 
at  Goliad  uiulri  all  t]u'  R»riiiH  and  ^rtHi<^ 
of  \vaf?  ami  with  prot«i»r  uf  speedy  nief^, 

ink  U\ ;toj0juy^‘  ioVlera,  >.riu^  ^rtmlay , x\in ^ 

t tey  tv^tr  AVh , eet  Jintm? ,n  to  march 
nhi' ^iu  (Be/  pnder  ^uanl,  siitldv-uh 

luilh'd  half  A iuile  from  the  inti.'  thy 

a mt r*V  ,w  ;h^>l i irg  nm‘j  dri ug  nppu  t hem  Hil 
t1u‘.\  frith  be  frayed  /noi  hiitelje.red  in  c<>U\ 
blood.;  wThit?  iiay,  Fulm-tSnmlu^ writes  a 


HoeMTmfiM*  -tnoii  u*i>,  OfX>PU  av  or  jose. 

.• 

prtest’a  hoiiKC,  into  the  when  tho 

hlack  Anil  red  flag*  come  'tiWit  )in<t  ay^hrte 
one  oOBji  Up — n bitterly  4Mmtcafefl  h^hR 
w hei e on  t Ii e secpini  flity  the  jfivdnt Hir 

lau  fell,  Umo  lying  honed  whVm-be  l\slJ.  Ah 
thonel^  adpui  year'?  rtftervnird y fire  mshe»  of 
thta  hero  were  ntuiotred  to  ^ t 

the  aeaTrity  of  Jam!  in  Texas  fciceivtly’  ere- 


mm® 

'mM 


Mil**  oy  T Ilf  far 
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Mexican  officer  of 
t he  uia>>s;uTc,  “has 
been  to  me  a d ay 
of  most  heart- felt 
sorrow.  At  six  in 
the  morning  the 
execution  of  412 
American  prisoners 
was  commenced, 
and  eonti imed  till 
eight, when  the  hist 
of  the  number  was 
shot.  At  eleven  ^ 

commenced  the  op-  '* 

oration  of  bur  mug 
their  bodies.  But  tj 

what  au  awful  ';'s 

Hceue  did  the  field  T 

present,  when  the 
prisoners  were  ex- 
ecuted and  fell  ♦ 
dead  in  heaps,  and 
what  spectator  / 

could  view  it  with- 
out horror!  They 
were  all  young, the 
oldest  not  more 
than  thirty,  and  of 
line  tlorid  complex- 
ions. When  the  un- 
fortunate youths 
were  brought  to 
the  place  of  death, 
thei  r 1 anion  t a turns, 
and  the  appeals 
which  they  uttered 
to  Heaven  iu  their  own 
tended  arms,  kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the 
earth,  Were  Bitch.  a»  might  have  caused  the 
very  stones  to  cry  out  in  compassion. ,f 

Travis  and  his  men  had  tin  mind  for  such 
mercy.  8hnt  up  in  the  Alamo,  this  was  the 
proclamation  that  superb  lender  made  and 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  all 
Americans  in  the  world ; 


HtrtNb  or  rocraru  Miasms--- i>k  khcaua. 


sides  with  intrenched  encampments,  and 
kept  up  a cannonade  for  ten  days,  many 
times  attempting  to  scale  the  walls,  hut  al- 
ways repulsed  with  slaughter-— 1500  of  Ids 
men,  it  is  said,  falling  before  the  unerring 
Texas  rifle.  At  midnight  of  the  thirteenth 
day  the  storming  party  was  ordered  to  the 
assault  for  the  lust  time,  the  reluctant  in- 
fantry. pricked  on  by  cavalry  in  the  rear, 
amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  volleys 
of  musketry,  the  trumpet  sounding  the 
dreadful  notes  of  the  iftjgt Ueloy  signifying  no 
quarter.  Tw  ice  they  made  the  attempt  in 
vain,  and  recoiled  only  to  l*e  urged  on  for 
the  third  time  by  the  irresistible  cordon  be- 
hind them;  the  third  time  they  mounted 
the  walls  and  fell  to  their  bloody  work.  It 
was  short  and  terrible.  As  Travis  stood  on 
au  angle  of  the  northern  wall,  cheering  the 
fearless  spirits  behind  him,  a ball  struck  his 
forehead,  and  lie  fell  j a Mexican  officer 
rushed  forward  to  dispatch  him,  hut  ho  died 
on  the  point  of  Travis’s  sw  ord  as  that  hero 
breathed  his  last.  And  w ith  that  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  began,  man  to  man,  of 
the  little  force  that,  worn  tint  with  the  task 
of  repelling  attacks  and  manning  works 
that  required  live  times  their  number,  with 
sleeplessness  and  thirst,  and  without  time 
to  reload  their  pieces,  fought  with  theii 
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l urn  be- 
sieged-by  a tkoiuwnd  or  wore  of  the  Mexicans,  under 
Hunts  Anna.  1 have  unstained  a contmufd  bombard- 
ment and  cannonade  for  tivenfy-four  hours,  and  have 
not  loaf  a man.  The  enemy  have  demanded  a surren- 
der at  discretion,  otherwise  the  garrison  Is  to  be  put 
to  the  sword  if  the  fort  U taken.  I have  answered  the 
summon*  with  a cannon-shot,  and  our  flag  «riH  waves 
proudly  from  tho  walls,  t shall  neye*  aurrqtidsr  nor 
retreat.  Then  I call  on  you.  In  the  name  of  liberty, 
patriotism,  and  every  thing  dear  to  the  American  char- 
acter, to  come  to  mif  aid  with  all  dispatch.  The  ene- 
my are  receiving  reinforcements  dally,  and  will  no 
don  hi  lncr-ase  to  three  or  four  thousand  In  four  or 
live  days.  Though  this  call  may  be  neglected,  l am  de- 
termined to  sustain  myself  ns  long  as  possible,  and  die 
like  a soldier  who  never  forgets  what  Jut  due  to  ht*  own 
honor  and  that  of  his  country.  Victory  or  death  ! 

“ \V.  Bakuot  TcAVitc” 


This  splendid  death-cry  w*»s  unheard. 
The  call  was  neglected.  No  help  came. 
Bauta  Anna  surrounded  the  place  on  all 
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knives  nod  the  rd'  their  rides  1 01  uo  \ fVrvtmie*  called  a second  d^cn^tion  of 

*w*l  vf  the  dtsa^toi*  hHjwi  w as  left  iitivif.  l-'Vuioi^  and  with  ivnoble  equipoise  andUi/g*- 
I.teath  and  Santa  Anna  held  (be*  pidnfe  The j com  pr*  iiensimV,  towered  wlnvve  Amt  amV 
Alcalde  :nf  snmtuouwr  in  i\\&  stature  uf  tli^  yinghtv  ni.H> 

the  <!(>ii.pit*ron  pointed  v!otf  nvl/do  rimi  hiouhl 


m'.  the  tvaU- tviUi-  t-ht*  hte- f',  8iin  ha*  hhvays.  haft  imrre  er 

Bmvh?  i>«iOmred  in  ih*.  < eU  *b»>fo ti*  lav  <m  i to  do  with-  warlike  openitHma  For  mam 
in*  sick-hed.  Evans  wfnxt.  in  the  mi  of  blow-  yeur*  it  wits  (he  frottrt-quartors  v>f  (ho  snfiiie 
Ui£  n|»  the  magazine,  ar/d  David  Crockett  erndivmhm  of  the  United  Scutesfmm- ami 
lying  dead  with  a oiycio  of  bi*  . slaughtered  ltfH%  \n  18fH,  Get  tern  L turned 

fcHf-S  u round  him.  On  ilia  -abaft  oreotfd  Hr  thy  post  to  Die  tLODfedtwftU*  ^iTh 

the  heroes  YsVhw  a legeiMl whose  ebMpuhim’  stoiw  valued  larg^firo\  t»r'  >♦  jtajdlfafi  dollars, 
makes  the  heart  slant!  still;  11  Thermonylwv  and  a ilew  ling  was  added.  to  i\i*  ji>n>il>-er 
had  Us  messenger  of  tie  tea  t.  the  Alamo  had  or  those  fhal  hud  xilreudy  vyoveul  -*  hove  fit  * 


none/’  j>1hc*.  It  again  10 Hit gi.f  dofutxt 

But.  how  swiftly  vengeance  fall ! Not  m*ut,  under  the  comma  on  of  General  Orri. 
«e\vn  week*  afterward,  Houston  afowly  fo-  a bravo  and  accomplished  xuhlirr.  win;  frvm 
treating  *Mid.  dra wing  the  emniir  lifter  linn,  'tlife  yfaUmi  djroct*  t he  toniUr?  vooveuieut* 
burned  the  bridge  behind  them,  fell  upon  1 w t wvei  ill ; o sc  (h r t a i ft litrAm st Unto  ot t r w «U 
rbbin  ^ fit lay  in  their  aftornardv  MoA’iVAii  as*^  fhy  Af»Arbo;  mid 

oh;  tho  hAhk*f  of  tfi^  Sun  .la<iiito<  amt  vrilh  iii  thi:'  <*ront  of  a now  Mvxjwdf  wnr,  it  Mill 
the  Wf  tl(*-£ry  of  •*  Eoniouthor  tiio  Alu.Hio !'  hi^’  h»  it  kilnu.^Ni 

vomouibbr  GdTi  ad  t”  vhhr^od  their  brvidjt * . and  id  its  ruB  way  t'Oiii.i^vtinn  w ttii  .tjh%> 

Avtxrkf(  heftiro  they  tumM  iVwftv ju  i\x\e^  thrix^d  ; ibe  Busiv  df  iiulwty  dpin'HU^tm  It  MX&it 
thvrr  own  wifUtyit1  tv|*o?i  (Item,  and  in  dig  I jf-  with  |*it  (nrt^^vit'gvfNuu^  ami  bodil- 

hexi  uiihm^  had  tftfcen  ■thfcjr  thh>f^,  thhjr  Uugs,  tdr  FlnieK  Street , mid.  u 
vqnHwpS  :tjii>ir»m>8,  thtd f-  Apetdch..  h€hl  .laid  niV-.oliv  of  Hn-  Kid^-hVliB,  sioit* 

half  (hoii' ruive  doiul  on  the  held,  hud  made  inohiso  iont  Jn  coniioodaHon  for  all  the 
othor  hu\f  (V  risen  a*,  with  all  their  rsl^T^  {o-o'hd  in  ijtio*  of  \snt%  wfdb*  \U  *“■' 
aihl  ivrrsently  wirli.  Saida  Anna  hmo.  er  hver1(»akA  the  eomitry  for  many  udl^ 
si>i£V/iih)  bad  d^troyod,  fore roy  the  power  Thi?f  ilejVflf  ^ tiv  htttlf  tiird^r  Iho  Alfre^fiuii; ftt/, 
of  Meibioo  uiToss  the  Rio  Grain) fb  TUorn  Vnytwn  George  \\\  Fkivis,  an/i  m e.onMd^reu4- 
n»i  dUier  kiVeii  VietiVrJ*  in  all  fh«  aUpa^.  of  a maj  i-o)  of  i’onHtntrfu>nr!  There  Ate.  • 
war;  |vu!se^  tehji  feud  of  it;  uiuV  | giriU  rogimeniR  iierrnaiioHtly  srhtioioid 

on*4 ^ feels,  in  tact,  throughout  fhe  Whole aif  * w|»rk*  ofthars  >»f  »>rher  i.,f'irn<e>U  ar**  iir- 
tlnw.itarly  Tovan  days,  with  thtdr  rude  ? iyuently  going  uuil  coming  to  and  from  efb 
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>WriMgey  hinf  thyir  inlehdid  rofdagy,  tlmir 
vftW. ^mnytadont & axid  thnir  ,4iutjd^  and  sol- 
emn viiif*  iH-toraneow,  tlmt  UmAtory  \s.  cnie- 
ar  and  the  h«Mv,t>v  arc  if  u?**  rVe.  ft  Would  bv 
dUHfrtU  io  ahf; h^toi-y  to  Hml  a yUntlU  l for 
toe*,  august  n fharubi or  kd  t tot;  hf  Stephen 
Au^fiTt,  >vho,  wUh  tlnit  fine  pHtioVK-o  vdjjdti 


er  po»ta;  amV  there  i»  nhnn«t  a fathyin' 

femtra^t  befwetm  t ho  y/nlng  bdiy^sf  with 
hi*  nhtibdgsed  who  arn vt^e  «.ajooth 

ami  and  j|^/m  -kcid  the 

1> routed  and  nmghm^i  ftdlhw  who  ridi« 
lunb  from  Om  fjrxmUyr  after  a eoiiple  of 

ye.i  r ^ of  service  thia^.  San  Atilditio  i«  held 
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to  be  quite  a desirable  post  in  the  army, 
and  the  army  life  adds  a great  deal  to  the 
pleasure  of  society  in  the  place,  with  the 
high  tone  of  its  brilliant  men  and  lovely 
women  of  varied  experience  and  graceful 
manners.  But  the  society  proper  to  the 
place  itself  is  of  a superior  order,  having 
something  of  the  old  Spanish  base  of  court* 
csy  and  gravity  with  the  polish  born  of 
contact  with  the  world.  For  the  San  An- 
tonians are  by  no  means  a stay-at-home 
people,  nor  do  they  coufiue  their  rambles  to 
Mexico  and  the  South ; yon  will  find  many 
of  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  who 
have  made  the  European  tour,  and  several 
who  have  crossed  the  ocean  half  a dozen 
times.  Besides  the  school  of  the  convent, 
there  ore  several  fine  private  schools,  and 
there  has  long  been  a system  of  free  schools 
in  operation  there,  and  those  for  whom 
these  facilities  are  insufficient  send  their 
children  sometimes  to  the  North  and  some- 
times to  Europe.  Of  the  young  ladies  there 
— who,  by-the-way,  are  rather  remarkable 
for  their  beauty — there  are  many  who  speak 
Spanish  or  German,  and  many  are  mistresses 
of  four  tongues;  while  several  of  the  ma- 
trons have  an  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
languages  which  would  allow  them  to  fit 
their  own  boys  for  college,  are  well  read 
in  general  literature  too,  and  prond  of  the 
fact  that  Texas  has  no  lack  of  literature  of 
her  own.  Mr.  Thrall,  one  of  her  most  con- 
scientious and  creditable  historians,  is  a 
resident  of  the  town,  and  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Young,  the  Slate  botanist,  has  largely  aid- 
ed in  makiug  the  gardens  of  Ban  Antonio 
tUe  charming  things  they  are.  A good  deal 
of  the  quality  of  this  society  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  members  depend  so  largely  for 
entertainmeut  upon  themselves,  and  while 
dancing  and  music  have  received  great  at- 
tention, the  art  of  conversation  has  had  an 
unconscious  cultivation  that  it  does  not  so 
generally  receive  where  opera  and  concert 
and  theatre  spare  the  trouble.  Public  en- 
tertainments have  until  now  been  nearly 
impossible;  the  church  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal amusement ; there  are  nearly  a score 
of  religious  buildings  in  the  place,  of  almost 
every  denomination,  all  built  of  stone,  one 
of  them  an  exceedingly  pretty  diocesan 
Episcopal  church,  and  one  or  the  other  of 
the  bells  is  always  to  be  heard.  Yet  this 
society  is  a growth  of  the  present  century. 
When  the  first  American  lady  went  to  San 
Autonio,the  Mexican  women  would  beg  per- 
mission to  come  in  and  admire  her,  and  aft- 
er sitting  in  silence  a space,  would  go  away 
lisping  many  thanks  in  their  sweet  sylla- 
bles, and  saying  that  she  was  very  white 
and  very  lovely. 

This  soft  lisp  of  the  Mexican,  we  may  say, 
has  somewhat  infected  the  speech  of  the 
average  San  Antonian,  who  calls  the  ace- 
quias  isakers,  and  speaks  of  the  Salado  and 


the  Cibolo  as  the  Slough  and  the  Seewiller. 
Perhaps  also  he  has  been  infected  by  some- 
thing more  than  the  Mexican  lisp,  in  a cer- 
tain enervation  and  lack  of  public  spirit 
which  cause  him  to  allow  his  lovely  town 
still  to  retain  its  fantastic  charm  iustead  of 
joining  the  march  of  improvement:  he  does 
not  wish  to  see  things  other  than  they  al- 
ways have  been ; it  is  no  paradox  for  him  to 
say  that  although  they  l>e  better,  they  are 
not  so  good.  This  is  the  sqnare  where  the 
Baron  de  Bastrop  met  Moses  Austin  turning 
away  in  disgrace  and  despair,  and  changed 
the  fortunes  of  Texas ; here  is  the  public 
crossing  of  the  river  where  old  Delgado’s 
head  was  set  up  on  a pole;  there  is  the 
brook  that  once  ran  red  with  the  blood  of 
Salcedo,  Herrera,  and  twelve  other  good 
knights  and  true  to  pay  for  that  head ; and 
yonder  is  the  plaza  where  the  famous  Co- 
manche fight  took  place  not  forty  years  ago, 
when  threescore  Indian  warriors,  squaws,  *. 
and  papooses  came  into  San  Antonio  by  ap- 
pointment to  surrender  their  white  prison- 
ers, and,  failing  to  keep  faith,  were  told  they 
should  be  held  as  hostages,  upon  which,  in 
an  instant,  bows  were  strung  and  knives  un- 
sheathed, and  in  the  fearful  struggle  that 
followed,  the  squaws  themselves  fighting 
like  tiger-cats,  not  one  of  the  w arriors  was 
left  alive.  The  old  San  Antonian  wishes  to 
keep  these  places  unaltered,  nor  w'ould  he 
have  the  honored  names  of  Mauchaca,  Na- 
varro, Zavala,  Sequin,  and  their  sort,  super- 
seded by  those  of  enterprising  emigrants. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  picturesque  , 
he  is  certainly  right;  but  otherwise  one  is 
reminded  of  the  saying,  now  become  a prov- 
erb, that  the  enemy  of  Texas  is  the  old  Tex- 
an. In  spite  of  him,  t hough,  certain  changes 
will  be  wrought  by  time;  enterprise  has 
already  crept  into  the  place.  It  has  a His- 
torical Society  and  a Board  of  Trade  ; it  is 
talking  of  a new  system  of  sewerage ; it 
has  a gas-house,  much  of  whose  gas  is  made 
of  cotton  seed  ; it  has  a railroad  that  has  al- 
ready improved  its  market,  and  it  is  bound 
to  have  others  yet. 

There  is  a sort  of  romance  attaching  to 
the  road  that  brings  into  daily  comm u idea- 
tion with  the  world  this  city,  one  of  that 
lonely  trio,  San  Antonio,  Nacogdoches,  and 
Santa  F6,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  have 
stood  on  their  long  nntravelled  trails,  un- 
known and  remote  in  their  silent  solitudes 
upon  the  outposts.  This  road  was  built, 
single-handed,  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Peirce,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  laud-holder  iu  the 
world.  The  bed  in  all  its  length  is  broad 
and  firm,  much  of  it  made  of  the  solid  con- 
crete deposits  which  are  found  on  the  line, 
the  ties  are  laid  with  an  exact  precision, 
the  rails  are  steel,  and  the  bridges  are  of 
iron,  with  piers  of  solid  masonry  that  defy 
the  floods.  On  the  occasion  of  its  opening 
the  San  Antonians  displayed  a unique  hos- 
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pitality.  To  every  attest  that  came  over 
the  toad  they  gave  literally  the  freedom  of 
tlie  city — the  beat  they  had  to  offer.  Bed 
and  board  and  fruit  and  flower  were  his; 
any  garden  where  he  wished  to  stroll  was 
his ; any  carriage  that  he  chose  to  stop  upon 
the  street  and  enter  was  his ; any  bar  across 
which  he  wished  to  tlriuk — and  their  name 
is  legion — any  cigar  he  chose  to  take.  For 
three  days  the  three  hundred  guests  were 
entertained  as  kings  and  princes  entertain. 


catching  the  sidelong  sunlight,  make  an  ati- 
intermitting  dazzle  of  prismatic  lustre,  fir 
perhaps  he  is  on  the  fortunate  party  that 
unearths  the  skeleton  in  aniior  of  one  <>f 
those  Spauisb  knights  sent  out  l>y  Cortez 
to  find  the  seven  treasure  cities  and  never 
returning — wonderful  bronze  armor,  finish- 
ed in  the  perfection  of  art.  Within  the 
town  he  sees  the  long  emigrant  train  thread- 
ing the  streets,  with  homesick  women  and 
determined  men  ; he  sees  the  great  supply 


l usuUru:  bam  astosxo. 


and  were  dismissed  without  having  been 
allowed  to  pay  a bill.  It  1ms  always  been  a 
long  and  fatiguing  stage-coach  ride  thither; 
but  now  the  Texan  is  pouring  in  to  visit 
its  sanctuaries.  He  calls  it  almost  iuvaria- 
bly  4‘  Sail  tone.”  and  it  is  as  full  of  novelty 
and  delight  to  him  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  goes  to  the  Alamo  and  is  weigh- 
ed. congratulating  himself  on  those  that 
were  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found 
wanting  there  once  before ; he  climbs  to 
the  top  of  the  mission  tower,  and  recalls  yet 
earlier  days;  lie  visits  the  springs;  and  he 
spends  his  evening  at  Wolframs  Garden, 
where  the?  cups  of  colored  light,  among  all 
the  greenery  reflected  in  the  river,  make  an 
elfin  place  of  strange  contrast  to  those  rude 
earlier  scenes.  Ho  goes  to  the  bee  caves 
outside  the  city,  to  the  bat  caves  some 
twenty  miles  away,  whexv  the  scent  of  am- 
monia is  stilling,  the  accumulations  of  gua- 
no are  tremendous,  and  where  the  bat# 
flying  out  just  at  sunset  in  long  streams, 
like  the  never-ceasing  smoke  of  a volcano, 
darken  all  the  air.  while  the  transparent 
membranes  of  their  outstretched  wings, 


trains  going  out  full  aud  heavy  to  the 
markets  of  .Saltillo,  Monterey,  and  Chihua- 
hua, abd  returning  with  hides  and  silver 
and  wool ; he  sees  the  hunters  coming  home 
laden  with  game,  and  Hie  gay  party  of  young 
roughs  pushing  forth,  with  their  six-shoot- 
er# on  the  saddle,  to  seek  for  the  lost  mines 
of  San  Saha,  or  for  those  of  Uvalde  and  the 
remoter  west.  He  sees,  too,  t he  group  of 
Mexican  officers  meetiug  here,  perhaps  for 
refuge,  perhaps  for  safer  conspiracy,  per- 
haps to  act  with  that  Escobedo  who  put.  an 
end  to  Maximilian’s  pretty  romance,  and 
served  notice  on  Europe  to  send  no  more 
kings  to  America;  he  sees  the  old  banker 
who.  an  American  prisoner,  hag  denned  the 
streets  of  Mexico  with  ball  and  chain  on 
his  foot,  the  old  physician  who  liohls  the 
diploma  of  all  the  learned  societies  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who  came  to  this  country  with 
that  scion  of  royalty,  the  prince  who  cob 
united  New  Braunfels,  bringing  with  him 
letters  from  Humboldt;  or  possibly  be  may 
meet  a still  stately  dame  who  wean  the 
diamonds  given  to  her  by  her  old  partner  in 
the  dance,  the  pirate  L&fitte,  hero  of  By- 
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ron’s  u Corsair.”  He  sees,  with  these,  this 
and  that  veteran  of  Houston’s  men,  still  full 
of  the  old  tire,  as  interesting  to  him,  and  al- 
most as  ancient,  as  if  just  stepped  out  of 
Joshua’s  army  before  Jericho ; or,  as  possi- 
bly, one  of  the  44  bean  men,”  a sort  of  sacred 
character,  being  the  survivor  of  the  famous 
Mier  expedition. 

This  expedition  was  a part  of  the  des- 
ultory warfare  resulting  from  Mexico’s  long 
maintenance  of  a shadowy  claim  on  Texas, 
in  which  claim,  as  late  as  1842,  Vasquez 
took  San  Antonio,  remodeled  its  govern- 
ment, and  left  it,  and  in  the  next  year 
General  Adrian  Woll,  with  2000  men,  re- 
peated the  operation,  to  revenge  all  which 
a campaign  was  undertaken.  The  cam- 
paign came  to  grief,  bnt  some  300  volun- 
teers remained  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
made  Mier  their  point  of  attack,  only  in 
the  end,  after  much  slaughter  of  their  num- 
ber, to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  promises  to  them 
were  not  to  be  kept,  and  fearing  worse,  one 
day,  led  by  a fearless  fellow,  a Highlander 
knowu  as  the  Black  Cameron,  they  leaped 
out  of  their  pen  in  siugle  file,  overpowered 
their  guard,  seized  the  stacked  arms,  and 
made  off.  Losing  their  way  among  the 
mountains,  fearing  treachery,  and  acting 
unwisely,  after  days  of  intolerable  thirst 
and  torment  they  were  recaptured,  and  it 
was  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  that  every  tenth 
man  among  them  should  be  shot,  the  lot  to 
be  decided  by  the  drawing  of  a black  bean 
from  a given  number  of  white  ones.  They 
were  all  young  and  had  loved  life ; but  so 
wretched  and  weary  were  they  that  it  was 
hardly  a matter  of  moment  to  them  wheth- 
er they  drew  black  or  white.  Those  who 
drew  black  were  shot  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  the  remainder,  after  a year  and 
a half  in  dungeons,  were  set  free  upon  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  the  arch  - butcher. 
These  things,  sounding  like  stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages  rather  than  of  a modern  life- 
time, when  brought  so  near,  kindle  the 
blood  with  a heat  not  often  felt,  and  the 
rugged  old  heroes  of  such  adventnre  rank 
with  the  Texan  almost  as  Biblical  person- 
ages. In  all  these  sights  and  scenes  Texas 
appeals  to  him  and  swells  his  heart  with 
pride  over  the  future  of  his  land.  The 
vaquero,  who,  on  his  way  northward  with 
his  bunch  of  cattle,  has  stopped  in  “San- 
tone”  for  a frolic,  nnketnpt  and  unshorn, 
filthy  and  ragged  and  very  drunk,  staggers 
up  to  him,  exclaiming,  with  an  oath, 44  Do 
you  take  me  for  a fool  f Let  me  recite  to 
you  a page  of  Caesar!”  and  straightway 
launches  out  on  a famous  passage.  44  And 
now,”  he  adds, 44  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
Greek  verb,”  with  which  he  proceeds  to 
conjugate  one,  somewhat  assisted  by  hic- 
coughs, and  reels  away  again.  44  There’s 
been  a big  rise  on  this  creek,”  said  one  of 
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these  fellows,  seeing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
the  first  time.  The  Texan  makes  no  such 
mistake  as  to  regard  these  vaqueros,  in 
their  big  boots  and  old  blouses  and  rough 
beards,  as  mere  vagabonds  at  loose  ends ; he 
knows  that  it  is  teu  to  one  that  the  shabbi- 
est on  the  plaza  will  draw  his  check  for 
$100,000  to-day  to  pay  for  the  cattle  he  has 
just  bought  to  improve  his  stock. 

There  are  ranches,  he  knows,  whose  own- 
ers bank  at  San  Antonio,  that  inclose  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cattle;  when  the 
yearly  increase  is  sold  only  at  ten  dollars  a 
head,  one  can  hardly  estimate  the  income 
of  the  owners.  Except  for  branding  and 
gathering,  the  beeves,  hogs,  goats,  and 
horses  are  neither  care  nor  expense  to  the 
owner;  but  the  sheep  are  a great  care,  and 
need  constant  attention — that  guaranteed, 
they  also  are  a steady  source  of  wealth,  and 
their  clip  makes  San  Antonio  one  of  the 
leading  wool  markets  of  the  world,  while 
the  amaziug  increase  renders  it  probable 
that  she  will  soon  become  the  chief.  Her 
trade  in  hides,  also,  is  immense,  and  she 
has  merchants  who  do  a business  in  general 
merchandise  running  largely  into  the  mill- 
ions every  year.  She  is  now  the  natural 
entrepot  of  a vast  trade  not  only  with  the 
State,  but  with  that  great  and  rich  region 
of  country  lying  farther  to  the  west,  that 
region  just  beyond  the  frontier  where  Eva- 
rista  Madeira  sows  3000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  one  field,  and  rides  twenty-two  miles  be- 
fore reaching  the  end  of  his  fences,  and 
where,  although  the  floor  of  another  man’s 
house  is  earthen,  his  chandeliers  are  of  sol- 
id silver — a regiou  where  the  cotton  needs 
replanting  but  once  in  seven  years.  And, 
more  than  this,  he  knows  that  with  the  ex- 
tension of  her  railways  to  the  44  baths  of  all 
the  western  stars,”  San  Antonio  gathers  into 
her  lap  and  distributes  again  the  treasures 
of  the  Indies  themselves. 

But  her  own  surrounding  hills  and  prai- 
ries are  wealth  enough  for  her  as  it  is.  The 
yield  of  the  cereals  there  is  simply  enormous. 
The  corn  is  twice  as  high  as  your  head  in 
May,  and  the  grass  has  twice  been  cut  by 
that ; every  known  vegetable  has  long  been 
in  the  market  then.  The  sweet  and  luscious 
figs  are  ripe,  and  pears  and  apples,  apricots, 
plums,  aud  peaches,  are  ready  to  gather; 
while,  later  in  the  year,  bananas,  pomegran- 
ates, aud  persimmons  come  in,  and  the  pe- 
cans drop  big  and  sw’eet  as  one  finds  them 
nowhere  else.  There  are  fields  about  San 
Antonio  where  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
have  been  realized  out  of  sugar-cane,  al- 
though that  is  an  extremely  exceptional 
yield,  the  proceeds  being  partly  due  to  the 
sale  of  cane  in  the  streets,  it  being  a choice 
morsel  in  its  season.  Large  quantities  of 
it  are  fed  to  cattle  also ; and  for  them,  as 
another  delicacy,  the  prickly-pear  is  raked 
into  heaps,  and  scorched  of  its  thorns  by 
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fire.  The  Spanish  moss  is  found  in  immeuse 
quantities  on  the  trees  in  certain  portions 
of  country  round  San  Antonio,  as  well  as 
all  the  way  to  the  coast.  It  is  an  epiphyte, 
not  a parasite,  drawing  its  sustenance  from 
the  air,  and  not  the  tree,  to  which  it  does 
no  injury;  and  it  is  already  forming  a good 
branch  of  commerce,  as,  being  well  rotted 
and  dried,  it  makes  a valuable  substitute 
for  curled  hair  in  upholstery.  Cotton,  too, 
is  almost  equally  prolific  with  every  thing 
else.  In  fact,  there  is  nothiug  which  the 
rich  earth  does  not  seem  capable  of  produ- 
cing, and  producing  at  its  best.  As  you  see 
it  freshly  turned  up,  clean,  dark,  and  glis- 
tening as  though  it  held  hidden  sunbeams, 
it  seems,  according  to  the  old  saying,  fairly 
good  enough  to  eat.  It  would  excuse  the 
clay-eaters  themselves  if  it  were  on  such 
substance  that  they  fed ; and  one  would 
well  wish  that,  having  the  traditional  peck 
of  dirt  to  eat,  it  might  be  eaten  in  San  Au- 
touio.  One  does  not  wonder  to  see  this  sod 
break  into  blossom  the  day  after  it  is  cut. 

u A footfall  there 

Suffices  to  upturn  to  the  warm  air 
Ilalf-germinating  spices;  mere  decay 
Produces  richer  life;  and  day  by  day 
New  pollen  on  the  lily  petal  grows, 

And  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose.** 

And  San  Antonio  in  this  matter  is  but  the 
type  of  all  Western  Texas — a land  of  prom- 
ise and  of  plenty ; a land  flowing  in  milk 
and  honey  (if,  with  the  cattle  roaming  in 
multitudes,  one  were  not  obliged  to  use  con- 
densed milk  in  one's  coffee);  a land  where 
the  vagrant  can  sleep  in  comfort  under  a 
tent  in  open  air  all  his  lifetime,  aud  may 
live  in  luxury,  scarcely  lifting  his  hands  to 
labor,  aud  where  the  energetic  aud  intelli- 
gent hind  fortune  hand  and  foot  and  com- 
pel her  to  their  service.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  people  entered  it  in  the  last 
year,  aud  sought  permanent  homes;  many 
more,  we  understand,  contemplate  the  same 
movement  in  the  comiug  year.  And  their 
success  is  entirely  in  the  measure  of  their 
eudeavor;  for  with  eggs  selling  from  six  to 
ten  cents  a dozen,  and  with  beef  from  five 
to  eight  cents  a pound,  the  cost  of  living  is 
at  its  minimum.  Rents  are  the  only  expen- 
sive item,  and  the  climate,  as  we  have  said, 
makes  a tent  sufficient  shelter  till  a bouse 
can  be  built.  And  never  was  any  place  more 
full  of  opportunity  to  those  that  can  seize 
occasion  by  the  forelock — opportunity,  t«oo, 
quite  outside  of  the  farming  industries. 
Wonderful  water-powers  that  couhl  spin 
and  weave  all  the  cotton  on  earth  compass 
the  cotton  belt  there,  while  the  machinery 
of  woolen  mills  could  run  without  steam 
beside  the  ranch  where  the  wool  is  shorn ; 
the  huge  heaps  of  boucs,  gathered  from  the 
prairies  where  the  cattle  of  two  hundred 
years  have  laid  them,  and  that  are  trans- 
ported at  great  cost,  could  be  ground  into 


dust  or  made  into  combs  aud  buttons  on  the 
spot ; acres  of  blooming  wild  white  poppies 
tell  what  is  yet  to  be  done  there  in  opium ; 
tons  of  indigo  are  ready  to  the  hand ; and 
the  mesquite  is  able  to  tan  the  hides  that 
travel  some  five  thousand  miles  before  they 
come  back  in  saddles  and  harnesses  aud 
shoes.  This  mesquite,  by-the-way,  could  be 
to  tbe  Texan  almost  as  muck  as  the  palm  is 
to  the  Arab — au  object  of  pleasure  to  the 
eye  of  man.  Cattle  browse  upon  its  foli- 
age, sheep  eagerly  eat  its  beans ; its  gnarled 
wood,  when  grown  to  any  size,  is  as  fine  as 
old  mahogany  for  furniture;  its  abundant 
gum  is  the  gum-arabic  of  the  East,  aud  its 
bark  taus  leather  as  quickly  and  thorough- 
ly as  any  other  substance  known.  Forbid- 
den by  Spain,  in  that  narrow  policy  which 
has  reacted  in  ruin  on  herself,  to  grow  flax, 
hemp,  saffron,  olives,  grapes,  and  mulberries, 
the  country  blossoms  with  them  all  to-day. 
And,  in  truth,  there  is  nothiug  which  she 
does  not  bring  forth,  from  the  wines  of  El 
Paso  to  the  camels  raised  aud  sold  to  trav- 
elling menageries,  for  confiding  parents  to 
exhibit  to  marveling  children  os  the  ship 
of  the  desert  and  the  product  of  the  Scrip- 
tural East. 

It  is  the  Scriptural  East  that  the  region 
round  about  San  Autonio,  and  all  this  West- 
ern Texas  indeed,  constantly  presents  to  the 
mind  in  the  lay  of  the  land  and  all  its  char- 
acteristics. The  irrigating  ditches,  the  shop- 
herds  and  their  flocks,  the  cattle  on  a thou- 
sand hills,  the  wild  asses  suufiing  the  breeze, 
the  wheat,  the  vineyard,  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  the  smell  of  the  grape,  the  voice  of  the 
turtle-dove,  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate — 
they  are  all  there ; the  very  atmosphere  and 
the  high  clear  heavens  recall  the  skies  of 
Palestine;  one  feels  what  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  means,  and  recalls  the  Lord 
walking  iu  His  garden  iu  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  At  every  step  some  memory  or 
association  concerning  the  Holy  Land  ar- 
rives; and  the  dweller,  sitting  on  his  gallery 
and  overlooking  his  green  pastures,  as  the 
sweet  aud  sudden  dusk  follows  sunset  with- 
out twilight  there,  can  well  give  thanks, 
saying,  “For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth 
thee  iuto  a good  laud,  a land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills ; a land  of  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates; a land  of  oil  olive,  aud  honey;  a 
land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in 
it ; a land  whose  stones  are  iron,  aud  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 
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passed  heavily  over  it,  and  the  few  locks 
that  fell  from  under  his  hood  were  gray  and 
thin.  On  his  face  was  an  expression  that 
told  of  more  than  the  weariness  and  hope- 
lessness of  age — the  unmistakable  marks 
of  the  sharp  and  sudden  stroke  of  a great 
sorrow.  One  day  he  arose  and  went  away 
before  the  service  was  ended.  We  then  en- 
tered the  chapel  and  examined  it  curiously 
to  see  if  we  could  discover  any  inscription 
which  would  explain  to  us  the  cause  of  his 
grief.  On  the  spot  where  he  had  knelt  we 
found  a small  marble  slab  let  into  the  pave- 
ment, upon  which  were  engraved  the  words : 

MADELENA 

CBIUBB  I BEG  LI  OOOUI  ALL  ETA  DI  90  ANNL 

This  touching  inscription  increased  our  in- 
terest in  the  poor  monk,  for  we  felt  Bure 
that  his  sorrow  was  connected  with  the 
Madelena  who  had  closed  her  beautiful  eyes 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years ; and  we  agreed, 
from  his  refined  air  and  manner,  that  he  must 
be  of  superior  birth  and  culture  to  the  clods 
that  form  the  uninteresting  fraternity  to 
which  he  belonged.  Although  he  wore  their 
coarse  brown  robe,  it  was  scrupulously  neat, 
and  the  knotted  cord  that  encircled  his  waist 
was  white  and  cleau ; while  his  small  hands 
and  carefully  dressed  feet  showed  that  he 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  rough  ways 
of  life,  and  that  he  abjured  the  distinctive 
feature  that  renders  the  Capuchin  offensive. 
When  young  and  happy  he  must  have  been 
siugularly  handsome;  now  he  seemed  but  the 
mournful  shadow  of  ruined  perfection.  Ono 
day  while  we  were  there  as  usual,  listening 
to  the  music  and  regarding  him,  we  were 
joined  by  an  old  Roman  count  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  had  recently  made,  and  who 
was  esteemed  as  a sort  of  living  cyclopedia ; 
for  one  had  only  to  mention  a name,  and 
straightway  the  book  of  his  memory  opened, 
and  there  was  written  the  history  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  successes  and  defeats, 
of  a life. 

“ Can  you  tell  us  any  thing  of  that  man  ?” 
directing  his  attention  to  the  kneeling  fig- 
ure of  the  monk  as  we  asked  the  question. 

11  Oh  yes,  I can  tell  you  all  about  him,  for 
in  his  youth  we  were  friends,”  replied  the 
old  Roman.  “ He  is  the  last  of  the  Counts 
of  Castiglione,  and  in  the  chapel  where  he 
is  kneeling  is  the  family  tomb.  OtW  /”  sigh- 
ed the  old  couut,  laying  his  finger  against 
his  nose,  thereby  preventing  a tear  from 
falling,  while  he  nodded  mysteriously  in  the 
direction  of  the  monk — u oim& ! there  is  a 
most  pathetic  story  connected  with  that 
poor  man  and  the  girl  who  sleeps  beneath 
the  slab  where  he  kneels.  8he  was  not  a 
Castiglione,  nor  even  of  gentle  blood ; she 
was  a girl  of  the  people,  yet  she  rests  in  the 
same  tomb  with  the  haughty  old  counts  and 
their  wives.  But  this  evening,  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  while  you  take  your 


coffee  on  the  balcony  yon  shall  hear  from 
me  the  story  of  Madelena.” 

The  moon  rose  behind  the  Propaganda, 
and  threw  long  shadows  across  the  Piazza 
and  over  the  little  balcony  where  we  sat 
listening  to  the  old  count’s  story  of  a gentle 
life. 

Madelena  was  a Roman.  She  was  bom 
in  a little  villa  on  the  Palatine  that  over- 
looked the  ruined  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  the  Forum.  The  first  im- 
pressions of  her  childhood  were  sombre  and 
poetic.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  half- 
effaced  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  a past 
whose  vanished  glory  left  its  traces  every 
where  about  her  simple  home.  She  pulled 
with  baby  fingers  the  trailing  ivy  from  the 
frescoed  walls  of  the  banquet  chambers 
where  Roman  emperors  once  held  their 
gilded  revels.  She  gathered  laurel  and 
brier  roses  from  the  terraces  of  Nero’s  gar- 
dens. She  listened  to  the  nightingales  that 
sang  in  the  acacias,  nodding  and  waving 
high  above  her  on  the  summit  of  broken 
arches.  In  the  moon-lit  summer  evenings, 
sitting  on  the  balcony  at  her  father’s  feet, 
she  heard  the  mournful  coo  of  the  doves, 
mingled  with  the  long  plaint  of  the  owl, 
and  wondered  how  the  world  that  was  so 
old  could  be  so  lovely,  and  why  her  life  was 
so  calm  and  happy  amid  all  this  ruin  and 
decay. 

Madelena’s  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
babe,  and  she  only  knew  of  her  from  her 
father’s  constant  and  loving  description  of 
her  youth,  beauty,  and  holy  character.  In 
his  bedroom  hung  a picture  that  she  bad 
looked  upon  with  reverence  from  her  earli- 
est childhood  : a dark,  tender  face,  soft  eyes, 
and  smiling  mouth,  a lithe  girlish  figure  iu 
the  Ciociara  costume — the  dress  of  a Roman 
peasant. 

Madelena’s  father  was  an  artist,  and  his 
father  had  been  a pupil  of  the  great  Carlo 
Marratti.  She  remembered  once  wandering 
with  her  father  through  the  dusky  galleries 
when  a very  little  child,  and  as  they  paused 
before  a graceful  Madonna,  with  tapering 
fingers  meekly  clasped,  he  wonld  say,  “ Carlo 
Marratti,  your  grandfather’s  master,  painted 
this,  my  child.  He  was  a great  artist,  and 
my  father  was  his  best  imitator.”  Then  be 
would  sigh,  and  tnrn  away  with  a discoor* 
aged  look  on  his  wan  face,  for  he  had  striv- 
en for,  and  missed,  what  the  great  master 
of  his  father  had  gained.  He  was  already 
an  old  man,  worn  out  and  disheartened  by 
au  unsuccessful  career,  before  Madelena  was 
bom.  He  had  dreamed  away  his  youth 
amid  these  solemn  ruins — dreamed,  I say. 
for  his  hand  lacked  the  power  to  portray 
what  struggled  for  existence  within  bis 
strange  soul.  Suddenly,  when  he  was  over 
forty,  he  was  aroused  from  his  lethargy  by 
the  potent  spell  of  love.  For  the  first  time 
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he  now  lived,  and  felt  that  life  was  of  value, 
for  at  last  he  had  found  perfection  in  some- 
thing. That  something  was  a beautiful  but 
ignorant  girl.  He  loved  her  with  the  fervor 
of  a first  passion,  and  married  her.  Then 
followed  a period  of  ideal  happiness,  when 
he  was  contented  to  throw  aside  his  pencils 
and  his  colors.  His  confusion  of  ideas,  too 
often  developed  on  innumerable  unfinished 
canvases,  no  longer  disturbed  him.  He  now 
found  form  and  color  in  his  idol. 

A picture  warm  and  living,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  never  wearied  him  with 
imperfect  detail  or  feeble  tone.  But  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  its  brightness,  it  faded 
away.  Madelena  was  born,  a pale  copy  in 
miniature  of  a glorious  masterpiece.  The 
masterpiece  was  gone,  but  the  copy  remain- 
ed, aud  the  old  painter  cherished  it  for  the 
resemblance  it  bore  to  the  original. 

From  that  day  he  ceased  to  create,  and 
was  contented  to  copy.  He  closed  his  stu- 
dio and  haunted  the  galleries. 

Strangers  wanderiug  through  the  palaces 
often  regarded  curiously  this  grave  old  man, 
seeming  to  be  unmindful  of  the  little  child 
standing  by  his  side,  watching  with  earnest 
eyes  every  touch  and  stroke  of  his  pencil. 

Madelena  passed  most  of  her  days  in  the 
different  palaces,  and  before  she  knew  how 
to  read,  Raphael’s  “Transfiguration,”  Cor- 
reggio’s “ Danae,”  Domenichino’s  beautiful 
“Sibyl,”  were  all  as  familiar  to  her  as  illus- 
trations of  nursery  books  to  little  children 
of  other  countries.  In  the  morning  she  went 
with  her  father,  liugered  near  him,  silent 
and  interested,  scarce  ever  showing  impa- 
tience or  weariness.  When  his  day’s  labor 
was  done,  she  returned  with  him  to  their 
home,  and  sat  by  bis  side,  amusing  him  with 
her  innocent  prattle,  while  he  took  his  even- 
ing meal,  which  Tita,  their  faithful  servant, 
always  had  in  readiness.  On  festas,  when 
the  galleries  were  closed,  her  father  taught 
her  to  read,  write,  aud  draw ; and  in  the 
evening  she  sat  at  his  feet,  with  her  head 
on  his  knee,  and  his  hand  clasped  in  hers; 
and  while  he  smoked  and  mused,  she  list- 
ened to  the  nightingales  singing  sweetly 
amoug  the  wind-stirred  branches,  and  won- 
dered why  her  father  was  so  silent  and  sail, 
when  the  world  was  so  lovely  and  life  was 
so  sweet.  And  thus  her  childhood  passed, 
with  no  more  variety  than  I have  described,  I 
until  her  fifteenth  year.  Then  a great  and 
sudden  change  came. 

One  fe»ia , when  Madelena  had  nothing  to 
do— for  she  now  copied  with  her  father,  and 
was  already  displaying  wonderful  talent — 
she  dressed  herself  in  her  holiday  dress,  and 
taking  a favorite  romance  from  the  little 
book-shelf  in  her  room,  she  went  down  the 
garden  walk,  crossed  the  little  vineyard  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  passed  over  the  ravine 
spanned  by  Nero’s  Bridge  to  the  lofty  ar- 
cades built  by  8everus.  There  she  loved  to 


sit  and  read,  sending  a glance  from  time  to 
time  over  the  plain  between  the  Palatine 
aud  Aventiue  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Col- 
iseum, the  long  line  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, and,  far  beyond,  the  level  Campagna, 
bounded  by  the  purple  line  of  the  Alban 
Hills. 

Her  retreat,  as  she  called  a broken  col- 
umn under  a thick  clump  of  ilex  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  highest  terrace,  she  found 
already  occupied.  A young  man  sat  there, 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his 
chin  pressed  hard  into  his  palms,  and  his 
eyes  gazing  straight  before  him,  an  ear- 
nest enthusiasm  lighting  up  their  shadowy 
depths. 

Madelena  started,  but  she  made  no  sound; 
stepping  behind  a ruined  pillar,  she  stood 
wondering  at  the  impersonation  of  youth 
and  beauty  before  her. 

“Who  can  he  bet”  she  thought.  “Dio 
mio!  his  face  looks  like  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, or  Guido’s  San  Sebastiano;  but  I do 
not  know  that  he  is  mortal,”  pressing  her 
finger  to  her  rosy  lip  while  she  thought  of 
all  the  beautiful  myths  her  father  had  told 
her.  “ If  I should  breathe  aloud  or  make  a 
sound,  I think  he  would  disappear.  But 
what  has  brought  him  to  this  spot  f Per- 
haps the  Santa  Madre  has  sent  him  to  pro- 
tect me  from  harm,  or  he  may  be  a tempta- 
tion from  Satan  in  this  beautiful  form.  They 
come  to  us  in  this  way  sometimes,  Padre  Ig- 
nazio  says.  However,  I will  speak,  and  see 
if  he  is  ilesh  aud  blood.” 

Softly  she  crept  forward.  The  intruder 
did  not  hear  a sound  until  a little  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a clear  voice  de- 
manded, “ Who  are  you,  and  why  are  you 
here  ?” 

The  youth  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  tossing 
back  his  locks  of  dark  hair,  he  said,  “ Ma- 
donna mia  ! I was  just  dreaming  of  angels. 
Where  did  you  come  from  so  suddenly  f” 

Madelena  blushed  intensely,  but  she  said, 
saucily,  while  her  mouth  dimpled  in  an  arch 
smile,  “That  is  the  question  I just  asked 
you,  and  I am  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me.” 

“ I,”  he  said,  proudly,  “ am  Ettore,  Count 
Castiglione.  Look  toward  the  Quirinal,  and 
you  will  see  our  palace  beyond  that  line  of 
poplars.  My  father  is  director  of  the  exca- 
vations. He  has  come  here  to  inspect  them, 
and  has  brought  me  with  him.  I climbed 
up  here,  and  taking  in  the  magnificent  view, 
I quite  forgot  where  I was,  till  your  voice 
recalled  me.  Now  tell  me  who  you  are.” 

“ I am  called  Madelena,”  she  replied ; “ and 
we  live  in  yonder  little  villa.  My  father  is 
an  artist,  and  his  father  was  a pupil  of  the 
great  Carlo  Marratli.” 

“ Never  mind  your  father,  nor  the  great 
Carlo  Marratti,”  he  interrupted,  impatiently. 
“I  want  you  to  tell  me  only  of  yourself. 
Do  you  know  you  are  very  pretty,  Madele- 
na f”  he  continued,  drawing  her  hand  within 
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liis ; “ aud  has  any  one  ever  told  you  so  be-  eyes  was  upon  her,  so  she  only  pointed  to  the 
fore  ?”  book,  saying,  44  I did  not  know  it  was  so  late.” 

44  No,”  she  said,  blushing  crimson  under  his  Often  duri  ng  that  summer  the  old  painter 

ardent  gaze ; 44  no  one  has  ever  told  me  so.”  looked  at  his  child,  as  she  walked  up  that 
44  Well,  then,  sit  here,”  said  he,  drawing  same  path  at  the  same  hour,  and  wondered 
her  down  beside  him  with  an  air  of  author-  why  she  had  so  changed,  and  why  she  pre- 
ity.  44 1 will  tell  you  so.”  ferred  to  wander  among  the  ruins  with  only 

8be  did  not  hesitate.  Seeming  to  have  a book  for  her  companion,  instead  of  sitting 
no  will  of  her  own,  she  dropped  down  into  at  his  feet  as  she  had  always  done.  44  Bnt 
the  seat.  There  was  a strange  fluttering  at  she  is  no  longer  a child,”  he  would  say  to 
her  heart.  She  could  not  turn  away  from  Tita;  44  her  blessed  mother  was  married  at 
the  admiring  glance  of  his  bold  black  eyes ; her  age.  And  she  is  more  like  my  dear  angel 
neither  could  she  withdraw  her  trembling  every  day:  she  has  her  mother’s  eyes  and 
hand  from  his  tight  clasp ; she  felt  like  weep-  smile,  and  her  sweet,  gentle  ways.  Ah ! if 
ing,  and  yet  she  had  never  been  so  happy  in  Carlo  Marratti  could  have  painted  from  sncli 
her  life.  Then  she  remembered  that  her  fa-  a face,  what  holy  Madonnas  he  wonld  have 
ther  would  not  be  pleased  to  know  that  she  made !” 

had  spoken  with  a stranger,  and  so  she  said,  Madelena  copied  as  nsnal  in  the  galleries 
hesitatingly  and  with  many  blushes,  that  with  her  father,  but  there  was  a restlessness 
she  must  return  home.  But  she  did  not  go.  about  her  and  a haste  to  finish  her  labor; 
Even  after  she  had  thought  to  go,  she  still  there  was  a fitful  uncertainty  in  her  touch, 
lingered  at  the  side  of  her  enchanter  will-  and  a sort  of  hectic  in  her  colors.  If  her 
ingly,  till  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  threw  long  Madonnas  had  smiling  mouths,  they  wept 
shadows  across  the  Campagna,  and  the  sun  with  their  eyes,  aud  her  Magdalens  bad  a 
was  sinking  beyond  the  line  of  level  light  look  of  conscious  gnilt.  Sometimes  she  fell 
into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  into  mnsings,  and  her  hands  would  drop  on 

Then  the  youth  started  up,  and  dropping  her  lap,  while  the  colors  dried  on  her  pal- 
the  little  hand  from  his  clasp,  said,  *4  It  is  ette ; with  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  soft  and 
late,  bella  mia . My  father  must  be  waiting  dreamy,  she  seemed  to  be  gaziug  on  the  glo- 
forme.  Bnt  remember,  now,  what  you  have  rions  old  picture  before  her.  But  a lithe, 
promised  me — to  love  no  one  but  me,  to  love  straight  figure,  eyes  of  shadowy  sweetness, 
me  always,  to  meet  me  here  twice  a week,  waves  of  blue-black  hair,  and  lips  that 
and,”  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips, 44  not  to  smiled  and  sneered  at  the  same  time — this 
say  one  word  to  your  father.”  living  picture  was  oftener  before  Wer  than 

Then  kissing  her  hurriedly,  he  sprang  the  dead  saint  of  Fra  Angelico  which  she 
down  the  broken  steps,  looking  back  and  was  transferring  to  her  canvas, 
smiling  as  he  went,  until  he  had  disappear-  Twice  a week  all  through  the  summer  the 
cd  from  her  sight.  young  Count  Ettore,  with  his  drawing-book 

Madelena  picked  up  the  neglected  ro-  under  his  arm,  entered  the  gate  on  the  Pala- 
mance  — the  romance  of  another’s  life.  tine.  He  smiled  a little  mysteriously  when 
What  was  this  to  her  now,  when  she  had  the  custodian  touched  his  hat,  saying,  re- 
just  begun  the  earnest,  living,  first  chapter  spectfully,  44  Yon  are  an  industrious  artist, 
of  her  own  ? Slowly  she  walked  across  the  signore,”  and  passed  on  to  the  terrace  with- 
terrace  and  down  the  hill-side  into  the  val-  out  replying. 

ley.  She  glanced  back,  and  the  last  l>eams  The  autumn  and  winter  glided  away,  and 
of  the  sun  lay  warm  and  bright  on  the  spot  spring  spread  again  over  all  nature  her  man- 
she  had  just  left,  while  all  was  dull  below,  tie  of  green.  Madelena  thought  the  earth 
A strange  chill  passed  over  her.  She  felt  had  never  before  been  so  beautifully  decked, 
as  though  she  had  left  all  the  warmth  and  nor  the  sky  so  tenderly  tinted,  nor  the  south 
light  of  life  behind  her.  Shadows  startled  winds  so  soft  and  gracions.  She  seemed  to 
her.  The  caves  and  silent  chambers  seemed  float  like  a bird  on  the  air,  and  her  songs 
haunted  with  moving  forms.  An  owl’s  sud-  were  one  continual  gnsh  of  thanksgiving, 
den  plaints  drove  the  color  from  her  cheek,  The  chilly  days  of  winter  had  not  chilled 
and  caused  her  to  quicken  her  steps.  44  How  their  love,  nor  darkened  their  hopes.  Their 
timid  I am !”  she  thought.  44  What  has  made  young  hearts  felt  nothing  in  those  secret 
me  so?”  She  did  not  know  that  with  one  meetings  but  the  tender  rapture  of  first  af- 
sadd en  bound  she  had  crossed  that  narrow  fection,  of  a fragrance  as  sweet  as  that  of 
stream  that  separates  the  fearless,  ignorant,  the  tangled  roses  that  scattered  their  petals 
innocent  nature  of  the  child  from  the  pas-  around  them,  as  unfettered  and  pure  as  the 
sion-hannted  heart  of  woman.  As  she  walk-  breeze  that  swept  over  them, 
od  up  the  narrow  path  between  the  shining  Ou  the  anniversary  of  that  day  in  Jane 
rows  of  myrtle,  her  father,  who  was  in  his  when  Madelena  had  awakened  from  the 
usual  seat  on  the  balcony,  said  to  her,  dreams  of  a child  to  the  life  of  a woman, 

44  Why  art  thou  so  late,  my  child?”  she  hurried  breathless  up  the  broken  steps, 

Madelena  panted  under  the  burden  of  her  and  found  her  lover  waiting  for  her  with 
first  secret,  but  the  fascination  of  the  dark  undisguised  impatience. 
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“Oh, Ettore !”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms,  “ I fear  I can  come 
here  no  more.  I am  sure  my  father  sus- 
pects me  of  deception,  and  I can  conceal 
our  meetings  no  longer.” 

“ Have  you  confessed  f have  you  betrayed 
me  f”  he  said,  kissing  her  passionately,  while 
he  frowned  angrily.  “ Say,  have  you  be- 
trayed me  f”  he  repeated,  clasping  her  arm 
with  force,  and  looking  sternly  into  her 
tearful  eyes. 

“No,  Ettore,  I have  not  betrayed  you. 
I promised  you  I would  not ; but  my  father 
will-  follow  me  and  discover  you.” 

He  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  her  gloom- 
ily, and  as  if  he  were  rather  annoyed  than 
grieved. 

Madelena’s  color  all  faded  from  her  face, 
and  leaning  her  head  timidly  against  his 
shoulder,  she  said,  in  a low,  trembling  voice, 
“Ettore,  you  love  me,  do  you  not  t” 

“ As  my  life,”  he  replied,  clasping  her  al- 
most fiercely. 

“Then  let  us  go  together  to  my  father 
and  tell  him  all.  He  loves  me  so  that  he 
will  forgive  me  for  deceiving  him  so  long; 
and  he  will  speak  to  your  father,  and  then 
we  will  be  publicly  affianced.  It  will  be 
better  than  this  deception,  and  I shall  be 
happier.” 

A flush  passed  over  the  handsome  face  of 
Ettore  as  be  interrupted  her  with  a mocking 
laugh.  “ Little  fool,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying.  My  father  consent  to  my 
marriage  with  you  T Why,  you  are  mad ! 
The  only  heir  of  a Castiglione  can  not  mar- 
ry a girl  of  the  people.  I shall  always  love 
you,  hut  I can  never  marry  you.  It  is  not 
my  fault  if  I must  obey  my  father,  and  mar- 
ry the  person  he  prefers,  but  I can  love 
whom  I please,  and  that  will  always  be  you, 
Madelena.  My  love  is  all  you  want,  is  it 
not  ? You  don’t  care  for  my  title  ? I keep 
that  to  sell ; but  my  love  I give  away,  and  1 
have  given  it  to  you.  Therefore  I have 
given  you  all ; so  be  happy,  bella  mia , and 
if  your  inquisitive  old  father  discovers  our 
retreat,  we  must  find  another  that  he  will 
not  discover.  So  cheer  up,  my  flower.  You 
love  me,  don’t  you  ?” 

All  through  this  cruel  speech  the  poor 
girl  stood  motionless  before  him,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face,  her  lips  white  and  quiver- 
ing. Now  he  waited  for  an  answer,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  speech. 

“ Why  don’t  you  say  something?”  he  cried, 
with  passion.  “ You  don’t  want  my  love  ?” 
and  he  turned  as  though  he  were  about  to 
leave  her. 

Then  Madelena  found  voice  and  motion, 
and  clasping  his  hands  in  hers,  she  cried, 
with  anguish,  “Oh,  do  not  leave  me!  I 
will  do  what  you  desire.  You  know  it  is 
your  love,  only  your  love,  I want.  I was 
indeed  mad  to  believe  I could  be  your  wife, 
Ettore,  and  I will  speak  of  it  no  more.  It 


was  only  because  I was  so  simple,  and  did 
not  understand  that  we  are  not  all  alike. 
But  I will  be  contented  with  your  love,  and 
nothing  shall  separate  us.”  Here  her  voice 
failed  her,  and  she  wept  silently  for  a few 
moments.  Then  she  looked  up  with  sudden 
resolution,  and  said,  firmly,  “ If  my  father 
discovers  these  meetings  and  forbids  them, 
I will  dare  to  disobey  him.” 

“ There ! you  are  my  brave  girl  again,  my 
good  Madelena.  Perhaps  I never  shall 
marry ; but  if  I do,  it  will  be  because  my 
father  forces  me  to  marry.  In  any  case,  yon 
must  remain  as  you  are,  to  be  my  friend,  my 
love.  My  wife  will  have  my  name,  my  ti- 
tle, but  you  shall  have  my  heart.”  Now 
his  voice  had  changed  from  severity  to  ten- 
derness, and  he  looked  into  her  face  with 
sympathetic  anxiety  as  he  said,  “And  you 
will  be  happy  ? You  don’t  wish  to  marry, 
do  you,  Madelena  ?” 

She  could  not  resist  those  tones  and  looks 
of  love,  so  she  almost  deluded  herself  into 
believing  that  she  was  happy,  when  she  re- 
plied, in  a low  but  even  voice,  “ I am  happy, 
Ettore.  I shall  never  wish  to  marry.  But 
we  will  speak  of  that  no  more.”  Then  a 
sudden  conviction  flashed  across  her  mind, 
and  her  heart  ached  with  a dull,  heavy 
pain,  a choking  sensation  in  her  throat 
seemed  to  stifle  her,  and  a dimness  of  sight 
almost  hid  from  her  the  smiling,  triumphant 
face  of  her  lover.  But  she  concealed  her 
suffering  bravely.  When  they  parted,  he 
kissed  her  tenderly,  saying,  “ Remember,  I 
shall  love  you  always,”  and  she  repeated, 
“I  shall  love  you  always.” 

Blie  watched  him,  as  she  had  a year  be- 
fore, springing  down  the  broken  steps,  kiss- 
ing his  hand,  and  smiling  back  gayly  as  he 
went. 

When  he  had  disappeared,  Madelena  threw 
herself  on  the  grass  among  the  tangled  vines, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  Sobs  of 
anguish  burst  from  her  full  heart,  mingled 
with  broken  expressions  of  disappointment, 
distrust,  and  fear. 

“It  is  all  over.  We  are  parted  forever. 
O my  God!  I can  not  live,  for  I love  him 
better  than  life,  better  than  myself,  better 
even  than  my  dear  father,  and  I would  en- 
dure suffering,  even  death,  for  him.  And 
yet  he  does  not  understand  me,  for  he  does 
not  love  me.  He  lias  never  loved  me.  He 
has  deceived  me,  and  deceived  himself  also. 
Poor  soul ! I am  unjust  to  him.  He  thonght 
he  loved  me.  I will  not  reproach  him.  My 
misery  shall  not  make  me  unjnst.  All  that 
is  now  left  for  me  is  to  hide  my  pain  from 
him.” 

Then  she  remained  silent  for  a long  time. 
After  a solemn  deliberation,  she  decided  that 
she  must  see  him  no  more.  It  was  true,  she 
bad  promised  to  see  him,  but  that  promise 
was  made  in  a moment  of  excitement,  under 
his  powerful  influence,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
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spare  him  pain.  But  now,  calmly  and  free- 
ly, she  resolved  that  she  would  meet  him 
no  more  alone.  Perhaps  sometimes  in  the 
churches  or  in  the  public  walks  with  her 
father  she  might  look  upon  him  and  wor- 
ship him  in  silence,  but  he  would  never 
know  it.  Once  in  the  early  dawn  of  their 
love  he  had  spoken  of  marriage,  believing 
such  a thiug  possible ; now  all  was  changed. 
He  did  not  believe  marriage  possible,  be- 
cause he  no  louger  wished  it. 

The  twilight  was  gathering  solemn  shad- 
ows over  broken  arches  and  crumbling  tow- 
ers as  she  turned  drearily  away  from  her 
paradise,  the  only  paradise  she  had  ever 
known,  the  only  one  she  ever  would  know  in 
the  flesh.  8he  was  wounded,  sorely  wound- 
ed ; but,  like  a bird  with  broken  wing,  she 
must  live  couflned  to  earth,  never  to  soar 
heavenward  again.  She  dreaded  to  meet  her 
father's  eye.  She  feared  his  loving  heart  | 
would  discover  the  first  signs  of  blight,  and 
she  wished  to  spare  him  the  knowledge  of 
her  deception  and  of  her  consequent  suffer- 
ing. Thinking  of  all  this,  she  walked  slow- 
ly along.  Her  feet  felt  like  leaden  weights, 
her  heart  throbbed  with  a suffocating  press- 
ure ; the  air  was  filled  with  sighs ; the  leaves 
of  the  trees  shivered  and  moaned  like  rest- 
less souls ; a bird  escaped  from  the  fowler's 
net,  fluttered  through  the  misty  air,  and  fell 
in  her  path  with  a cry  of  pain. 

“Every  thing  suffers,”  she  said,  as  she 
took  it  up  tenderly.  When  she  entered  the 
gate,  holding  the  wounded  bird  to  her  bo- 
som, she  met  her  father,  with  anxiety  and 
displeasure  plainly  depicted  on  his  face. 

u Where  have  you  been  so  late,  my  child  ?” 
he  said,  more  sternly  than  he  had  ever  spok- 
en to  her  before. 

Madelena  turned  away  her  head,  that  he 
might  not  see  her  face,  and  she  said,  be- 
tween her  sighs,  “ Oh,  papa,  do  not  ask  me. 

I can  not  tell  you — indeed  I can  not.  But 
I shall  never  go  out  again  alone.”  Then 
placing  the  bird  in  his  hands,  without  an- 
other word,  she  left  him  and  entered  the 
house. 

The  old  painter  looked  after  her,  surprised 
and  bewildered.  “ But  I will  not  question 
her,”  he  thought ; “ only,  if  there  is  any  more 
mystery,  I must  have  it  explained.” 

There  was  no  more  mystery.  Days  and 
weeks  passed  away,  and  Madelena  went  no 
more  to  her  try  sting-place,  neither  did  she 
go  to  the  galleries  to  copy,  for  her  father 
had  not  been  well  for  some  time,  aud  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  remain  quiet  in  his 
studio.  Sometimes  he  would  look  anxious- 
ly at  his  child.  She  was  now  pale,  silent, 
aud  languid.  She  rarely  smiled,  and  when 
she  did  she  wiped  away  at  the  same  time  a 
fugitive  tear.  Could  it  be  that  she  was 
concealing  some  secret  from  him  f Then  a 
dim  suspicion  formed  itself  into  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  love,  She  was  no  longer  a 


child,  and  was  now  old  enough  to  love.  But 
she  had  always  seemed  a little  displeased  at 
any  attention  shown  her  by  the  young  art- 
ists who  frequented  the  galleries,  and  be- 
sides them  she  had  met  no  one.  “ Perhaps, 
after  all,  I am  mistaken,”  he  would  say  to 
himself;  “it  may  be  the  need  of  some  one 
to  love  her  beside  her  silent  old  father. 
Young  hearts  need  young  love.  A woman's 
heart,  too,  is  not  like  the  heart  of  a child. 
I must  prepare  myself  to  see  her  love  an- 
other better  than  she  loves  her  father,  who 
worships  her.  But  it  is  woman's  nature, 
for  my  blessed  angel  loved  me  better  than 
she  loved  father  or  mother.”  So  the  pa- 
tient-waiting old  man  thought  of  the  pos- 
sible events  that  might  separate  his  child 
from  him,  without  including  an  event  the 
most  certain  and  the  most  lasting  of  all. 

A few  months  after  Madelena’s  first  stroke 
of  grief,  one  morning  she  knocked  at  her 
father's  door,  but  receiving  no  answer,  she 
entered  unbidden.  He  was  kneeling  before 
her  mother’s  picture,  with  a crucifix  and 
the  coral  necklace  which  she  had  always 
worn  clasped  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  bent 
forward  upon  his  breast.  She  spoke  to  him, 
but  he  made  no  reply.  Then  she  knew  at 
once  that  his  voice  must  be  silent  forever. 

To  hours  of  frantic  weeping  succeeded 
hours  of  dull  despair,  from  which  Padre  Ig- 
nazio  aud  poor  old  Tita  used  every  effort  to 
arouse  her.  Suffering  from  this  terrible  be- 
reavement, and  in  the  half  delirium  of  fe- 
ver, her  mind  seemed  to  dwell  constantly 
on  Coant  Ettore.  She  repeated  his  name 
over  aud  over,  imploring  Tita  to  bring  him 
to  her.  But  the  old  servant,  having  never 
heard  of  such  a person,  in  her  dilemma  con- 
sulted the  priest,  who,  during  one  of  Made- 
lena's  lucid  hours,  drew  from  her  a full  con- 
fession of  her  love,  her  deception,  and  her 
disappointment.  Then  Padre  Ignazio  im- 
plored her  to  tear  the  coont  from  her  heart, 
and  turn  her  thoughts  to  heaven  and  her 
blessed  inheritance  there. 

At  another  time  these  words  might  have 
been  listened  to,  but  now  Madelena's  whole 
desire  seemed  to  be  for  the  absent  one,  and 
she  prayed  more  earnestly  than  ever  that 
she  might  see  him,  if  but  for  once.  The 
old  priest  merely  wept  when  he  told  her 
that  Count  Castiglione  was  absent  from 
Rome,  that  he  had  been  in  Paris  for  some 
months,  and  that  no  one  could  tell  when  ho 
would  return. 

This  seemed  a double  stroke  to  her.  “If 
I had  not  refused  to  meet  him,”  she  would 
repeat  again  aud  again,  “ I should  not  now 
be  left  to  bear  my  sorrow  alone.” 

Padre  Ignazio  and  Tita  watched  her  with 
anxious  faces,  for  they  said  she  seemed  to 
be  fading  from  their  sight.  Indeed,  she 
looked  almost  spectral  as  she  moved  slowly 
about  in  her  mourning  robes.  The  silence 
of  her  life  was  disturbed  only  by  the  chatter 
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of  Tita  or  the  visits  of  Padre  Ignazio.  She 
never  entered  her  fathers  studio ; she  went 
no  more  to  the  terrace  of  Severus,  where 
she  had  first  seen  the  face  that  had  since 
haunted  every  hour  of  her  life.  One  even- 
ing,  nearly  six  months  after  her  father’s 
death,  she  stood  at  her  window  watching 
the  red  sun  as  it  sank  slowly  behind  Monte 
Mario.  A new  hope  dawned  in  her  heart  as 
she  listened  to  a sound  below.  Some  one 
was  mounting  the  steps.  She  sprang  for- 
ward and  met  Tita  at  the  door,  who  cried, 
eagerly,  “He  is  come!  Count  Ettore  is 
come,  and  wishes  to  see  you !” 

Without  a word  to  Tita,  Madelena  turned, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
her  crucifix,  thanked  God  for  His  goodness, 
and  implored  Him  for  strength  to  enable 
her  to  meet  without  emotion  him  whom  she 
loved  so  deeply,  for  she  feared  to  reveal  to 
him  the  strength  of  the  love  she  still  cher- 
ished toward  him.  Then  she  went  down  to 
him  pale  and  calm,  but  she  started  back  in 
confusion  when  an  elegant  man,  who  seem- 
ed years  older  than  Ettore,  came  forward  to 
meet  her. 

“ Ah,  Madelena,  is  it  possible  that  I am  so 
changed  f”  he  cried,  clasping  her  thin  hands, 
and  pressing  them  to  his  lips.  “ Then  how 
we  both  are  changed,  for  you  are  but  the 
shadow  of  yourself!  Oh,  my  poor  darling, 
how  you  must  have  suffered,  to  wear  such 
traces  of  sorrow !” 

She  could  not  speak.  Overcome  by  her 
rising  emotion,  she  sank  into  a chair  weep- 
ing. In  a moment  he  was  on  his  knees  be- 
side her,  and  she  was  sobbing  on  bis  shoul- 
der, forgetful  of  her  resolve  to  meet  him 
calmly  and  only  as  a friend. 

After  the  first  burst  of  mingled  grief  and 
joy,  they  talked  of  all  that  had  happened 
since  they  had  parted.  Her  wan  face  and 
mourning  dress  touched  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  spared  her  all  reproach- 
es, telling  her  only  of  his  love,  and  how  he 
had  hastened  to  her  when  he  had  learned 
through  a friend  of  Padre  Ignazio  of  her  fa- 
ther’s death  and  of  her  illness  and  sorrow. 
u And  now,”  he  said,  looking  her  earnestly 
hi  the  face,  “ we  have  met,  we  will  never 
part  again.  You  will  not  forbid  my  coming 
here  to  see  you  if  you  love  me.” 

“ Oh,  Ettore,”  she  cried,  “ do  not  say  i if  I 
love  you.’  But  you  must  not  come  here.  I 
am  alone,  with  only  Tita ; and  you  know  my 
reputation  would  be  ruined  forever  if  it 
should  be  known  that  I received  visits  from 
a young  noble.  My  father  is  dead  now,  and 
I have  no  protection  but  my  virtue  and  my 
good  name.  If  you  rob  me  of  that,  Ettore, 
I should  be  indeed  poorer  than  though  you 
robbed  me  of  your  love.  I will  love  you,  I 
will  pray  for  you,  and  if  I may  sometimes  see 
you  in  the  churches  I shall  be  contented.” 

Count  Ettore  remained  silent,  for  the  good 
and  the  evil  in  his  nature  were  struggling 


together.  But  it  was  only  for  a moment. 
The  selfishness  of  his  heart  then  gaiued  the 
supremacy,  and  he  said,  sternly,  “ Madelena, 
the  only  proof  yon  can  give  me  of  your  love 
is  to  allow  me  to  visit  you.  I need  your  so- 
ciety, your  words  of  tenderness  aud  inter- 
est, your  deeds  of  love,  not  your  professions. 
Do  not  depend  on  seeing  me  in  the  churches ; 
for  if  I am  not  to  come  here,  I will  leave 
Rome  at  once  and  go  to  Paris,  and  there  I 
shall  wreck  myself  in  the  whirlpool  of  folly. 
Madelena,  do  not  drive  me  to  destruction.” 

He  clasped  his  hands  and  looked  at  her 
so  imploriugly  that  her  heart  was  touched 
with  tender  pity,  and  she  thought,  “My  God! 
if  I should  be  the  cause  of  his  ruin ! No ; he 
shall  stay  here;  he  shall  not  go  to  Paris.  If 
I can  save  him,  I will.  After  all,  if  I love 
him,  am  I not  wrong  to  consider  any  thing 
of  more  value  than  his  safety  f” 

Then  she  said,  “ You  are  right,  Ettore.  If 
I love  you,  I must  try  to  make  you  happier 
and  better,  aud  my  father,  now  blessed  in 
heaven,  will  look  down  into  my  heart  and 
understand  why  I do  this.  Then  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  is  of  no  importance,  if  wo 
are  acting  from  a good  motive.  Yes,  Ettore, 
you  shall  come  to  me.  I shall  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  deceive  my  dear  father,  for  he 
will  know  all  in  heaven;  and  there  cau  be 
no  wrong  in  our  meetings  if  your  band  is  not 
promised  to  another.” 

Count  Ettore  was  disturbed  by  this  re- 
mark, for  he  thought  of  a marriage  that  his 
father  was  at  that  very  time  arranging  be- 
tween his  only  son  and  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  noble.  But  he  said,  with  joyful  eager- 
ness, “ Ah,  my  angel,  you  are  indeed  good. 
Now  I know  you  love  me.” 

Several  mouths  went  by,  aud  Madelena 
was  very  happy,  for  scarce  a day  passed 
that  she  did  not  see  Count  Ettore.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  she  discovered 
that  she  was  paying  the  penalty  of  her  in- 
discretion ; for  Tita  began  to  tell  her,  with 
tears  of  anger,  what  the  people  said  of  her 
blessed  mistress,  aud  Padre  Ignazio  lectured 
Madelena  severely  on  the  imprudence  of  her 
conduct. 

One  day,  after  some  unusually  harsh  re- 
marks from  the  priest,  Madelena  took  his 
hand  in  hers,  and  said,  gently,  “ My  father, 
I have  confessed  to  you  ever  since  I could 
speak,  and  have  you  ever  known  me  to  de- 
ceive you  f You  are  certain  that  what  these 
wicked  people  say  is  false.  Then  why  do 
you  make  me  weep  at  your  harsh  words, 
when  in  your  heart  you  know  I do  not  de- 
serve them  f Should  all  the  world  abandon 
me,  I shall  still  have  my  God,  the  blessed 
Virgin,  my  father  now  in  heaven,  and  the 
love  of  my  Ettore.  It  is  best  that  yon  should 
never  speak  of  this  to  me  again.  I know 
lieithor  you  nor  Tita  will  ever  abandon  me, 
for  my  father’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
fidence and  love  you  have  for  me.  I am 
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where  among  the 
poor  and  fever- 
stricken*  soothing 
and  calming  them, 
and  wiping  away 
tears  from  eyes 
that  had  wept 
much  in  penitent 
sorrow  for  many 
sins.  They  often 
said  of  her,  “ She 
eats  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners/1 
And  then  she  re- 
membered that 
her  blessed  Master 
never  soiled  His 
divine  purity  from 
sneli  companion- 
ship. So  she  re- 
fused nid  and  pity 
to  none*  and  the 
wandering  sheep 
became  her  spe- 
cial care.  Some- 
time&CountEtiorc 
would  reproach 
her,  telling  her  her 
charities  left  her 
little  time  for  him. 
Then  she  would 
say*  tenderly,  “ My 
daHlngfifldid  not 
do  something  for 
others,  I could  do 
nothing  for  thee. 
My  love  for  thee 
makes  me  more 
pitiful  to  every 
thing  that  suffers/’ 
Good  angel !n  he  would  reply,  moved  by 
a sudden  impulse  to  noble  admiration, a why 
are  you  not  my  ostial  in  birth,  so  that  I 
might  take  you  to  my  father,  and  say,  * Here 
is  the  wife  I have  chosen  V n 
The  only  reply  Madelena  would  make  to 
these  remarks  was,  **  Don’t  speak  of  it,  Et- 
t ore ; 1 was  not  born  to  be  your  wife/’ 

Once  Tita  said  to  her  mistress,  “My 
blessed  lady,  if  Count  Ettore  does  not  make 
yon  his  countess  when  the  old  count  dies, 

I hope  demons  will  torture  him  forever  iu 
ivfejno.  Yon  are  wasting  your  youth  and 
your  beauty  for  him,  and  all  he  gives  you  in 
return  is  a lost  reputation  and  the  contempt 
of  the  mno.glia>  who  are  not  tit  to  touch  the 
hem  of  voor  robe/’ 

The  expression  of  Mail  plena’s  face,  her 
deadly  pallor,  and  the  strange  dash  of  her 
eye  startled  the  old  woman,  as  she  said, 
4<  Tita,  if  you  do  not  w ish  uie  to  send  you 
away  from  me,  never  speak  of  this  matter 
again/’ 

And  Tita  never  did  speak  of  this  to  her 
mistress  again,  though  sin*  often  said  to  Pa- 
dre Ignazio,  M If  the  dear  augel  knew  what 
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right,  am  1 not,  in  judging  yon  sof1’  said 
she,  kissing  his  hand  tenderly. 

Padre  lgnazio  assured  her,  in  a broken 
voice,  that  fie  believed  her,  and  that  he 
would  never  abandon  her,  though  all  the 
world  condemned  her.  Then  she  kissed  the 
old  priest’s  hand  again,  and  thanked  him, 
telling  him  she  was  very  happy,  and  quite 
able  to  endure  the  commiseration  of  the 
miserable. 

By  degrees  all  her  father’s  friends  and  the 
few'  friends  she  bad  made  after  her  bereave- 
ment dropped  off  and  seemed  to  forget  the 
inmate  of  the  lonely  little  villa*  If  by  chance 
they  met  her  in  her  short  walks  with  Tita, 
they  pretended-  not  to  see  her,  because  she 
was  so  closely  veiled.  But  the  little  chil- 
dren smiled  on  her,  and  caught  her  by  the 
dress,  and  looked  up  into  the  sweet  pale 
face,  and  lisped,  **  Madonna.!”  Their  inno- 
cent hearts  taught  them  what  was  good  and 
pure,  while  the  tainted  drew  back  in  virtu- 
ous contempt,  lint  it  was  not  little  children 
alone  that  discovered  something  divine  in 
Madelena.  Through  suffering,  she  became 
an  angel  of  pity  to  others.  She  went  every 
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these  birhotii  »uv,  her  heart  would  burn  all 
up  within  her.** 

Nearly  a year  passed  away,  after  the  re- 
turn of  Count  Ettorc,  in  a dream  of  happi- 
ness to  both  that  Madelena  w&a  unwilling 
to  disturb  with  any  fear*  for  the  future. 
But  for  some  reason  she  did  not  see  him  na 
often  as  formerly,  and  Ike  now  seemed  anx- 
ious and  restless,  or  was  preoccupied  and 
dreamy,  with  here  .and  there  a long  silence, 


nesa  and  almost  angelic  sweetness,  he  would 
hurst  into  tears,  and  say,  “ Oh,  iuy  Madelena, 
l am  so  weary  of  the  lever  and  anxiety  of 
life!  would  that  I could  find  happiness  with 
thee  iu  some  quiet  spot  fur  from  here!  My 
father  is  ambitious,  and  he  will  sacrifice  me 
to  his  ambition.  I am  miserable,  and  yet 
what  can  1 do  ?” 

After  such  a scene,  Madelena  would  weep 
and  pray  for  him  far  into  the  night,  forget- 
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which  Madelma  respected,  never  annoying 
him  with  quest  ions  or  reproaches.  His  face, 
pah'  almost  to  haggurdne*s,  and  his  red 
swollen  eyes  and  comprcHsed  lips,  betrayed 
mental  inquietude,  sleepless  nights,  and  ir- 
regular habits. 

The  poor  girl  regarded  him  with  yearning 
pity,  hut.  never  nrged  his  confidence,  saying 
often  to  herwelf,  "After  all,  he  is  not  even 
happy.  I have  not  saved  him  from  sorrow  ; 
neither  will  he  open  his  heart  to  me, though 
my  soul  yearns  over  him.  Hut  perhaps  when 
he  needs  me  he  w ill  come  to  me  and  confess 
his  trembles.  One  can  recei  ve  no  real  conso- 
lation unless  the  confession  is  voluntary.” 

Sometimes,  touched  Uy  her  great  gentle- 


ting  her  ow  n sorrows  and  disappointments 
in  the  earnest  desire  that  he  at  least  might 
be  happy. 

In  the  nrcun  of  the  Villa  Borgbese  the 
young  men  of  Rome  were  playing  at  pnlhi, 
and  all  the  people  were  there  to  witness  a 
trial  of  skill,  it  was  one  of  thus*  bright 
and  soft  days  in  May  when  nature  seems  to 
rejoice  in  her  new  birth,  pouring  forth  her 
joy  in  an  exuberance  of  song  and  of  green* 
ness.  Carriages  tilled  with  lovely  women 
and  children  rolled  slowly  through  the 
shady  avenues.  Young  nobles  in  faultless 
attire  chatted  in  groups  around  the  fount* 
{tins,  bowing  and  displaying  their  white 
teeth  in  brilliant  stmlee  as  a favorite  belle 
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or  reigoing  donna  glided  by.  Groups  of 
conladini  iu  their  gay  costumes  danced  the 
saltertUo  to  the  twinkliug  of  a tambourine, 
while  their  children  rolled  and  tumbled 
upon  the  soft  grass,  or  glided  about  gather- 
ing the  delicate  anemones  and  meek-eyed 
daisies. 

On  a moss-covered  bench  of  stone,  under 
the  shade  of  a granite-tree,  sat  Madelena 
and  Tita.  The  old  servant  had  lured  her 
mistress  there  with  the  hope  that  she  might 
see  Count  Ettore ; for  some  days  had  passed 
since  he  came  to  her,  and  she  was  anxious, 
fearing  he  was  ill.  She  sat  there  quite  mo- 
tionless, her  hands  folded,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  on  the  passers-by,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  discover  the  one  only  form  she 
cared  to  see.  The  sunlight  flickered  through 
the  leaves  aud  scarlet  blossoms,  throwing 
streaks  of  dusky  bronze  over  the  black  gauze 
veil  that  enveloped  her  like  a cloud.  There 
was  something  in  the  graceful  languor  of 
the  figure,  in  the  earnest  look  of  the  eyes, 
and  in  the  patient  sweetness  of  the  face  that 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  passiug  by,  aud 
many  heads  were  turned  to  take  another 
glance  at  the  lovely  girl  who  sat  there  re- 
gardless of  their  scrutiuy. 

Suddenly  some  children  who  were  play- 
ing near  started  and  ran  toward  the  edge 
of  the  avenue,  as  a carriage  with  rich-liver- 
ied  servants  and  prancing  horses  turned  a 
curve  iu  the  road  and  came  in  sight.  It 
was  an  open  landau,  and  in  it  sat  a charm- 
ing girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  dress- 
ed in  the  spotless  white  of  a bride.  On  her 
left,  leaning  toward  her  aud  smiling  in  her 
face,  sat  Count  Ettore  Castiglione.  He  nev- 
er turned  his  eyes  toward  the  quiet  figure 
in  black.  But  Madelena  with  one  glauce 
understood  all.  He  sat  on  the  left  of  the 
lady,  he  was  her  husband;  aud  the  chil- 
dren’s cries  of  “ Viva  il  oonte  l vim  la  con - 
tcssa  /”  fell  on  deaf  ears ; for  she  had  snuk 
back  faiuting  in  the  arms  of  Tita.  Tita 
tore  away  her  veil,  and  fanned  her.  Some 
of  the  children  knew  Madelena,  and  gather- 
ed around  her,  kissiug  her  hands,  while  oth- 
ers ran  to  the  fountain  and  brought  cool 
water  in  fresh  acanthus  leaves.  After  a 
few  moments  she  revived  aud  looked  up 
into  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sky,  and  then 
over  the  smiling  green  of  the  earth,  saying, 
drearily,  to  Tita,  “ It  is  all  changed  now ; 
every  thing  has  become  black  to  me.  My 
heart  is  wounded,  aud  it  will  bleed  till  I die. 
Take  me  home,  Tita ; this  is  my  last 

During  the  days  that  followed,  nothing 
seemed  to  rouse  Madelena  from  her  stupor 
but  the  muttered  maledictions  and  threats 
of  Tita  against  the  destroyer  of  her  child’s 
happiness. 

Then  she  would  say,  with  imploring  love 
in  her  eyes,  “ Oh,  Tita,  have  pity  on  me,  and 
do  not  speak  so  of  him.  It  is  his  father  who 
has  done  this.  He  is  not  to  blame.  He  is 
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now  the  husband  of  another,  and  we  are  in- 
deed parted  forever.  Oh,  Tita,  do  not  re- 
proach him,  but  help  me  pray  for  him  that 
lie  may  be  happy.”  Then  she  would  burst 
into  tears,  and  say,  “Oh,  my  darling!  my 
darling ! we  are  parted  forever  on  earth,  but 
I will  be  faithful  to  thee  that  I may  be  thine 
in  heaven.” 

One  day  Tita  came,  pale  and  trembling, 
into  her  chamber,  and  said,  “ Count  Ettore 
is  below,  and  wishes  to  see  you.” 

A flush  of  crimson  passed  over  her  face, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  turned  her  eyes 
upward  while  she  prayed  silently  for  a mo- 
ment. Then  she  said,  calmly,  “ I can  not 
see  him,  Tita.  At  the  sight  of  his  beloved 
face,  I may  throw  myself  into  his  arms,  for- 
getting that  he  belongs  to  another.  But 
say  to  him  kindly,  Tita,  remember,  kindly, 
that  I wish  him  every  happiness,  that  in  my 
heart  there  is  nothing  but  love  and  tender- 
ness for  him,  and  that  it  is  because  I love 
him  now,  as  I always  have  done,  that  I can 
not  see  him.  Tell  him  that,  Tita,  and  give 
him  this,”  drawing  from  her  finger,  as  she 
said  this,  a little  band  of  gold  that  he  had 
placed  there  iu  the  first  happy  days  of  their 
love.  Then  she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  pale 
aud  faint. 

In  a few  moments  Tita  returned,  weeping. 
“Oh,  signorina,  I pity  him!”  said  she;  “he 
is  very  unhappy.  He  begs  you  to  forgive 
him,  and  says  the  wroug  was  not  his ; that 
his  father  made  this  marriage  to  save  him- 
self from  ruin.  His  wife  is  lovely,  and  scarce 
more  than  a child,  and  so  he  pities  her,  and 
will  try  to  be  kind  and  gentle  to  her ; but  it 
is  you  he  loves,  my  child,  it  is  you  he  loves,” 
repeated  the  old  woman,  joyfully,  while  she 
clasped  Madelena  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
with  fondness.  Then  she  subdued  her  de- 
light, and  said,  soberly,  “ He  is  gone,  and  he 
has  promised  me  to  trouble  you  no  more; 
but  he  asks  you  to  forgive  him,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  him,  and  to  pray  for  him.” 

After  that  Madelena  grew  calm,  if  not 
cheerful.  She  went  about  her  work  of  char- 
ity with  more  earnestness  than  before,  and 
devoted  herself  to  her  paintiug  with  such 
good  results  that  Padre  Ignazio  said  he  was 
sure  she  would  be  a second  Elisabetta  Sirani. 

About  six  months  after  the  marriage  of 
the  young  count,  his  father  died  suddenly, 
leaving  his  estate  burdened  with  a heavy 
mortgage,  and  his  affairs  in  general  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Madelena  heard 
all  this  from  Padre  Ignazio,  who  was  thank- 
ful that  at  length  she  was  free,  as  he  cruel- 
ly said.  Then  came  to  her  rumors  of  a life 
of  dissipation  and  folly,  of  a succession  of 
mortgages  and  sales  of  property,  even  to 
pictures  aud  family  jewels,  until  it  was  said 
that  the  Count  Castiglione  had  squandered 
his  patrimony  and  was  on  the  very  briuk  of 
ruin.  At  this  crisis  his  wife’s  money  did 
him  no  service,  for  it  was  settled  upon  her- 
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self,  and  her  father  watched  over  her  ex- 
penditures jealously.  And  again  Padre  Ig- 
nazio  said,  44  They  are  not  even  happy ; for 
rumor  says  she  loves  a young  cousin  better 
than  her  husband,  and  she  lives  most  of  the 
time  apart  from  her  husband  in  her  father’s 
palace.” 

Madelena  wept  alone,  and  prayed  fervent- 
ly for  the  wretched  count.  She  still  con- 
sidered him  in  some  sort  as  belonging  to 
her.  But  for  some  reason,  in  spite  of  these 
unfavorable  rumors,  her  spirits  seemed  to 
rise,  her  face  beamed  with  an  inward  light, 
her  step  became  almost  as  elastic  as  in  child- 
hood, and  one  day  Tita  cried  out,  in  the 
greatest  astonishment,  44  Dio  mio  t she  is 
singing !”  She  worked  with  marvelous  zeal 
and  constancy,  selling  her  pictures  and 
hoarding  the  money  with  the  eagerness  of 
a miser,  while  she  practiced  such  little  econ- 
omies as  Tita  had  never  heard  of  before. 
44  Is  she  becoming  insane  about  saving  mon- 
ey, or  does  she  intend  to  build  a chapel  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  I”  she  said.  44  Yes,  I am 
sure  that  is  what  she  intends,  the  sweet  an- 
gel, and  I will  help  her  in  this  good  work.” 

It  was  Madelena’s  nineteenth  birthday, 
and  rather  more  than  a year  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Count  Ettore.  She  had  worked 
steadily  in  her  studio  since  early  morning, 
and  now,  weary  in  brain  and  body,  she  paced 
slowly  back  and  forth  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light between  the  rows  of  laurel  in  her  little 
garden,  grave  and  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  interior  life.  She  contrasted 
her  sombre  and  silent  present  with  the 
bright  but  transient  joys  she  had  known 
during  the  time  when  she  believed  her  hap- 
piness complete.  How  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  her  soul  she  had  found  that  love  to 
be ! The  memory  of  those  hours  had  given 
her  no  strength  to  perform  the  serious  duties 
of  life,  but  through  her  love  for  him  she  had 
become  weak  and  ungrateful.  Now,  through 
faith  in  a nobler  and  purer  love,  she  was  be- 
coming strong  and  thankful.  God  does  well 
for  us  when  He  refines  us  with  the  white 
heat  of  suffering. 

A grating  step  on  the  gravel  near  her 
startled  her  from  this  reverie,  and  she  turn- 
ed and  found  Padre  Ignazio  at  her  side.  It 
was  an  unusual  hour  for  his  visit.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  evening 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  hour,  he  said,  44  I 
almost  envy  you,  my  daughter,  you  are  so 
peaceful  here.  I believe  quiet  to  be  the  first 
requisite  for  happiness ; and  although  I try 
to  find  and  cultivate  it,  I am  constantly  dis- 
turbed with  the  sorrows  of  others.”  He 
hesitated  a moment,  and  then  continued : 44  I 
have  just  had  a most  painful  interview  with 
Count  Castiglione.  Poor  young  man,  I pity 
him,  he  has  made  such  a wreck  of  life.” 

Madelena’s  cheeks  whitened,  and  a spasm 
wrenched  her  heart,  but  she  asked,  calmly, 
“Is  it  any  new  trouble!” 


“ No,  it  is  but  a repetition  of  old  troubles, 
or  rather  the  result  of  all  the  folly  of  the 
last  two  years.  He  is  ruined,  utterly  ruined, 
unless  some  one  comes  forward  to  help  him, 
and  that  is  not  likely  to  happen.  He  has 
exhausted  the  patience  of  his  friends.  His 
father-in-law  some  time  ago  refusing  to  aid 
him,  he  resorted  to  the  Jews,  and  they  soon 
swallow  oue  up.  Unless  a large  sum  is  paid 
in  a few  days,  the  Palazzo  Castiglione  will 
be  sold  by  public  auction.” 

Madelena  reflected  a moment,  and  then 
said,  44  How  much  money  is  required  to  save 
him!” 

44  Oh,  more  than  any  one  is  willing  to  lend 
him  without  security,  and  security  he  can 
not  give.  He  told  me  that  three  thousand 
scudi  would  satify  his  most  exacting  credit- 
or and  leave  him  free  to  arrange  matters 
to  meet  other  demands.” 

44  Three  thousand  scudi ! That  is  a great 
sum,”  said  Madelena,  slowly.  Then  she 
changed  the  conversation  adroitly  to  an- 
other subject. 

44  Women  are  strange  creatures,”  thought 
Padre  Ignazio.  44  How  soon  they  forget  their 
love,  and  lose  their  interest  in  a person  when 
he  is  out  of  sight ! They  seem  to  need  the 
presence  of  the  object  to  feed  their  affection 
and  keep  it  alive.  It  is  only  a little  more 
than  a year  since  she  last  saw  this  unhappy 
young  man,  and  already  she  ceases  to  feel 
either  pity  for  him  or  interest  in  him.  I 
thought  she  was  an  exception  to  this,  but 
they  are  all  alike.” 

Scarcely  had  Padre  Ignazio  gone,  when 
Madelena  called  Tita  to  her  aud  said, 44  Tita, 
can  you  keep  a secret  T” 

44  Yes,  signorina,”  replied  the  old  woman, 
proudly, 44 1 have  always  kept  yours.” 

44  Well,  in  a few  days  I must  get  three 
thousand  scudi,  and  you  must  help  me.” 

44 Three  thousand  scudi!”  exclaimed  the 
old  woman,  holding  up  her  hands  in  amaze- 
ment. 

44  Listen,  and  I will  tell  you  how  I pro- 
pose to  do  it.  First,  1 have  nearly  half  the 
amount  in  Pontifical  bonds ; for  a thousand 
scudi  my  father  invested  for  my  dot , which  I 
shall  never  need,  Tita,  and  five  hundred 
more  I have  earned  by  the  sale  of  my  pic- 
tures. The  fifteen  hundred  remaiuing  scudi 
I am  sure  I can  get  by  the  sale  of  my  fa- 
ther’s pictures.” 

44 My  blessed  master’s  pictures!”  cried 
Tita,  in  astonishment. 

Here  Madelena’s  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  voice  choked  with  a sob.  Every 
one  of  those  pictures  was  almost  as  dear  to 
her  as  life.  But  she  composed  herself,  and 
explained  briefly  to  Tita  the  need  that 
forced  her  to  such  a sacrifice.  44  My  dear  fa- 
ther will  understand  why  I do  it,  and  he 
will  forgive  me,”  she  said.  44  It  is  indeed  a 
trial  to  part  with  them,  but  I would  do  more 
than  that  to  save  my  poor  darling ; I would 
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give  my  life  for  him.  Now,  Tita,  I will  tell 
you  how  you  can  help  me.  I wish  you  to 
go  directly  to  Siguor  Barrelli,  the  picture 
dealer  iu  the  Babuino,  and  ask  him  to  come 
to  me  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

Tita  departed  ou  her  errand,  and  Made- 
leua  eutered  her  father’s  studio.  It  was 
twilight,  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
shadows  that  made  the  beautiful  faces 
looking  at  her  from  their  canvases  seem 
more  real  than  they  had  ever  seemed  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  These  pictures  had  been 
her  dear  silent  companions  from  childhood. 
Facing  the  door  hung  a copy  of  one  of 
Raphael’s  lovely  Madonnas;  near  it  hung 
the  inspired  Santa  Cecilia  of  Domenichino ; 
opposite,  Carlo  Dolce’s  Holy  Mother  smiled 
on  the  sacred  child  iu  her  arms,  and  Guido’s 
impassioned  Magdalen  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  divine  face  of  her  Lord  and  Master. 
Which  way  soever  she  looked,  soft  and  tear- 
ful eyes  that  seemed  filled  with  reproaches 
turned  upon  her.  There  were  mauy  faith- 
ful copies,  but  more  precious  than  they  all 
were  her  father’s  compositions,  every  one 
of  which  bore  the  face  of  her  mother,  and 
was  also  sacred  as  the  work  of  beloved 
hands  now  quiet  forever.  Closing  the  door, 
she  threw'  herself  on  her  knees  before  her 
father’s  easel,  on  which  stood  the  half-fin- 
ished picture  he  had  worked  upon  the  day 
before  his  death.  It  glowed  with  exquisite 
color  that  still  seemed  fresh  from  his  pencil, 
although  the  dear  hand  that  wrought  the 
charm  had  forgotten  its  cunniug  for  more 
than  tw  o long  years.  “ My  dear  treasures, 
my  precious  friends,  silent  but  faithful,  with 
looks  of  love  that  never  have  grown  cold  or 
strange,  how  can  I give  you  up  f How  can 
I tear  you  from  my  heart!  Father,”  she 
sobbed,  ‘‘you  will  forgive  me.  Mother,  do 
not  you  blame  your  child.  You  will  know 
how  great  my  love  is  for  my  darling,  when 
I can  part  with  these  dear  companions  to 
save  him  from  suffering.”  She  arose  from 
her  knees  w ith  tears  glisteuing  in  her  eyes, 
but  with  her  face  irradiated  w ith  a light  of 
heroic  self-denial.  Aud  she  w’eut  from  pic- 
ture to  picture,  addressing  them  with  w'ords 
of  love,  wiping  away  gently  a particle  of 
dust,  or  pressing  her  lips  to  them  ns  rever- 
ently as  one  would  on  some  dear  dead  face, 
leaving  often  a tear  upon  cheek  or  brow. 
After  she  had  touched  them  all  separate- 
ly, and  addressed  them  by  some  loving  di- 
minutive she  had  given  them  in  her  child- 
hood, bidding  them  again  and  again  addio , 
just  as  though  they  understood  her,  she 
turned  away  from  her  treasures,  leaving 
them  alone  in  the  darkness. 

The  next  morning  Siguor  Barrelli  came. 
His  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when  he 
found  so  beautiful  a collection.  But  he  be- 
gan to  depreciate  the  pictures,  saying  there 
was  little  merit  in  the  originals,  and  that 
the  market  was  now'  flooded  with  copies. 


Madelena  interrupted  him  impatiently: 
“I  did  not  send  for  you  to  criticise  the  pic- 
tures. I wish  you  to  buy  them  if  you  want 
them.  I know'  their  value,  and  your  dispar- 
aging remarks  can  make  no  difference  to  me 
in  our  matter  of  business.  I wish  you  to 
say  at  once  whether  you  will  buy  them,  aud 
at  what  price.” 

The  little  man  put  on  an  air  of  over- 
whelming importance  while  he  surveyed 
them  with  a deliberation  that  w'as  agony  to 
the  impatient  girl.  Theu  he  chauged  his 
pose  from  important  to  indifferent,  looking 
at  them  languidly,  with  an  expression  of 
indecision.  From  this  discouraging  inspec- 
tion Madelena  startled  him  by  demanding 
again,  in  a tone  that  would  admit  of  no 
further  trifling,  “ What  will  you  gjve  for  the 
pictures  f” 

Siguor  Barrelli  crossed  his  hands  behind 
him  as  he  turned  square  upon  her,  and  said, 
in  a voice  that  contradicted  his  assertion. 
“ I don’t  want  them  at  any  price.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  Madelena,  calmly: 
theu  turning  to  her  servant,  she  said,  “ Tita, 
opeu  the  door  for  Signor  Barrelli.” 

He  turned  as  if  to  leave  the  studio.  He 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  and,  as  though 
prompted  by  a sudden  impulse  of  generos- 
ity, said,  “ I really  don’t  want  the  pictures, 
but  I do  not  like  to  disappoint  the  signori- 
na;  for  her  sake  I will  pay  five  hundred 
scudi  for  the  lot.” 

Madeleua  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling  at  this  offer ; nevertheless  she  said, 
seriously,  “I  appreciate  your  generosity, 
signor,  but  you  must  be  aw  are  that  the  pic- 
tures are  worth  more  than  three  thousand 
scudi.  I now  need  fifteen  hundred  scudi. 
You  may  have  the  collection  at  that  price, 
or  I will  send  for  another  dealer.  I leave 
you  half  an  hour  to  decide,  and  Tita  may 
bring  me  your  decision.”  Then,  bowing  a 
little  haughtily  to  Signor  Barrelli,  she  left 
the  room. 

A few  moments  after,  Tita  brought  Made- 
lena a check  for  fifteen  hundred  sendi,  and 
that  same  afternoon  the  pictures  were  cart- 
ed away. 

Count  Ettore  Castiglione  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  library  of  his  palace,  soon  to 
be  his  no  more.  It  was  long  after  his  hoar 
for  dining,  and  the  meal  still  lay  untasted 
iu  the  adjoining  room.  He  wras  indeed 
alone  in  the  home  w'here  his  happy  child- 
hood had  passed  like  a summer  holiday. 
His  father  and  mother  were  dead ; he  was 
deserted  by  his  wife,  separated  forever  from 
the  only  one  he  loved ; his  inheritance  was 
squandered,  his  youth  wasted ; his  preseut 
w as  miserable,  and  bis  future  hopeless.  To- 
morrow the  palace  that  had  belonged  for 
centuries  to  the  Counts  of  Castiglione  must 
pass  into  strange  bands.  This  thought  tor- 
tured him,  because  he  knew  that  for  no  very 
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great  sum  this  sacrifice  migbt  be  prevented ; 
but  alas ! among  the  many  who  iu  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  had  professed  so  much,  he 
had  no  friend  to  assist  him  iu  his  hour  of 
need.  His  gloomy  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrauce  of  his  servant,  who 
at  this  time  laid  a package  ou  the  table, 
and,  bowing  respectfully,  withdrew. 

Count  Ettore  tore  open  the  paper  with 
eager  haste.  It  contained  a roll  of  bank- 
notes, and  these  few  lines  in  a strange  hand : 

“Use  this  to  relieve  you  from  your  present  embar- 
rassments. May  yonr  unhappy  past  teach  you  wis- 
dom for  the  future !” 

There  was  no  name,  no  date,  nothing  by 
which  he  could  tell  from  what  generous 
source  this  gift  had  come.  He  unrolled  the 
notes,  counting  them  over  in  a bewildered 
manner,  which  increased  when  he  found 
three  thousand  scudi,  the  exact  sum  he 
needed. 

After  a few  days  it  was  known  in  Rome 
that  the  Palazzo  Castiglione  was  not  to  be 
sold ; that  some  friend  had  stepped  in  at  the 
last  moment,  and  generously  prevented  the 
sacrifice. 

The  pale  Madelena,  old  Tita,  and  the  emp- 
ty studio  on  the  Palatine  alone  could  have 
explained  the  mystery  that  often  perplexed 
Count  Ettore. 

For  many  days  after  the  loss  of  her  treas- 
ures Madelena  avoided  the  desolate  room, 
but  at  last  necessity  compelled  her  to  enter. 
She  must  work,  and  work  constantly ; for 
uow  she  had  nothing  but  the  income  from 
her  labor  wherewith  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
villa  and  to  fiped  and  clothe  Tita  and  her- 
self. The  months  that  followed  were  months 
of  wearisome  toil,  varied  and  relieved  only 
by  her  visits  to  the  poor  and  suffering.  She 
had  little  to  give  them,  but  she  shared  cheer- 
fully with  them  her  coarse  bread,  her  poor 
wine,  and  the  few  vegetables  that  Tita  raised 
in  their  little  inclosure.  Iu  spite  of  the 
greatest  industry  and  the  strictest  economy, 
she  could  scarce  keep  want  from  their  door. 
But  neither  of  them  complained.  Madelena 
had  her  reward  in  her  peaceful  heart,  and 
Tita  in  the  happiness  of  her  mistress. 

The  spring  of  1848  walked  with  tearful 
face  and  streaming  garments  over  the  Ro- 
* man  Campagna,  leaving  every  where  in  her 
trail  sodden  fields  and  swollen  streams.  The 
shepherds  and  peasants,  disheartened  by  the 
long-continued  rains,  and  weakened  by  fam- 
ine and  fever,  abandoned  their  flocks  and 
huts,  and  crept  into  the  city  to  die  in  the 
streets  or  in  overcrowded  hospitals.  The 
rivulets  increased  to  brawling  torrents,  and 
the  heavy  snows  of  the  winter  melted  ou 
the  mountain-sides  and  rushed  impetuously 
down  to  join  the  overflowing  rivers.  The 
Tiber  rose  with  w'hite,  angry  face,  and  shook 
its  yellow  waves  over  the  desolate  land, 
spreading  ruin  and  devastation  every  where. 


The  neglected  flocks  were  swept  away  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  deserted  huts.  The  vine- 
yards were  stripped  bare  of  vines,  the  olives 
were  tom  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  grain 
washed  from  the  half-tilled  fields.  Misery 
and  want  reigned  over  the  wasted  coun- 
try, and  emaciated  forms  and  ghastly  faces 
crowded  the  melancholy  city.  In  the  midst 
of  all  these  horrors  there  arose  on  the  heavy 
air  the  cry  of  cholera.  The  Asiatic  plague 
had  pounced  upon  its  defenseless  victims 
with  all  its  fury,  and  the  stricken  were 
dropping  down  in  the  public  thoroughfares 
like  autumn  leaves  before  a fierce  blast. 
The  rich  and  cowardly  fled  from  the  doom- 
ed city,  leaving  the  dying  to  die  unaided. 
Only  a few  heroic  souls,  priests  and  pitying 
women,  ministered  to  suffering  with  a de- 
votion that  merited  a martyr’s  crown. 

Among  these  gentle  souls  was  Madelena. 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  found  her 
in  the  dismal  abodes  where  Death  often 
came,  like  an  angel  of  mercy  to  those  in 
the  last  agonies  of  this  dreadful  disease. 
Many  poor  souls  welcomed  Madelena  with 
looks  of  unutterable  love,  and  died  with 
their  suffering  heads  upon  her  gentle  bos- 
om, and  her  name  mingled  in  blessings  with 
that  of  the  Madonna.  Sometimes  she  would 
throw  herself,  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
Tita,  saying,  with  tearful  eyes,  “ I am  so 
weary  that  I can  do  no  more  now.  If  my 
Heavenly  Father  wished  me  to  do  more,  He 
would  not  allow  my  strength  to  fail.  So  I 
will  sleep  till  I am  refreshed.”  Then,  after 
a few  hours’  rest,  she  would  start  up  again 
and  say,  “ Our  Blessed  Lady  tells  me  some 
one  needs  me.  I must  go.”  So  she  would 
set  forth,  with  feeble  step  but  heroic  heart, 
to  continue  her  labor  of  love.  One  morn- 
ing she  returned  home  after  a night  of  dread- 
ful exertion,  worn  out  and  weary.  Tita  sat 
in  her  little  kitchen,  her  apron  over  her 
head,  weeping  bitterly.  Madelena  laid  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said,  gently,  “ Why 
do  yon  w'eep,  mama  mia  f I have  good  news 
to  tell  you.  The  plague  is  abating;  there 
are  hut  few  sick  now.  My  poor  sufferers 
are  at  rest  this  morning ; after  such  a night 
of  agony,  their  painless  sleep  must  be  very 
sweet.  Then  cheer  up,  dear  Tita.  God  will 
let  the  sun  shine  again.  Now  get  me  some 
breakfast,  for  I have  eateu  nothing  since 
yesterday.” 

“ Ah,  figlta  mia  /”  cried  the  old  woman, 
with  another  burst  of  weepiug,  “ we  have 
escaped  the  plague  to  die  of  hunger.  There 
is  not  a drop  of  wine,  not  a crust  of  bread, 
in  the  house.  And,  my  sw’eet  lamb,  so  faint 
and  weary,  I have  said  nothing  to  yon  all 
these  weeks,  but  I have  sold  every  thiug 
for  bread  and  wine,  and  you  have  given  it 
away.” 

Madelena  stifled  a sob  as  she  said,  “ There 
is  my  mother’s  coral  necklace,  Tita.  Sell 
| that,  and  get  us  some  bread.  My  father 
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indeed  held  it  in  his  dead  hands,  bnt  in 
this  our  extreme  need  it  is  no  sacrilege  to 
sell  it.” 

“Oh,  signorina!”  sighed  the  old  woman, 
“ that  is  gone.  I sold  it  weeks  ago.” 

Madelena  said  nothing,  bnt  raised  her 
eyes  upward  in  a mute  appeal  to  Him  who 
hears  our  most  silent  petition,  while  the 
great  tears  rolled  over  her  pale  cheeks.  It 
was  not  for  herself  she  wept;  it  was  be- 
cause she  could  no  longer  provide  for  her 
poor  old  servant,  who  had  been  so  faithful 
to  her. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Padre  Ignazio  entered.  He  was  pale  and 
haggard.  “ My  child,”  he  said,  hurriedly, 
“ I have  come  to  you  for  aid.  The  Count 
Castiglione  is  stricken,  and  he  is  dying 
alone.  His  servants  have  fled  to  his  wife 
at  Albano,  and  there  is  no  one  to  nurse  him.” 

“ O my  God !”  she  cried,  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  heart.  “ Qnick,  Tita,  bring  me  my 
shawl.  I will  go  to  him.” 

“Not  yet,”  implored  Tita.  “Not  until 
you  have  eaten  something.  You  will  die 
of  exhaustion.” 

The  poor  weak  girl  seemed  possessed 
with  new  strength.  She  tore  off  the  cling- 
ing hands  of  the  old  servant,  and  throwing 
her  shawl  around  her,  she  darted  through 
the  door,  and  flew  down  the  garden  path. 

The  Palazzo  Castiglione  was  deserted; 
not  a footstep  was  heard  on  the  broad  mar- 
ble stairs,  nor  through  the  long  corridors, 
nor  iu  the  room  where  the  Count  Ettore 
lay  unconscious.  The  curtains  were  open, 
and  the  morning  sunlight  streamed  iu  across 
the  silken  cover  of  his  bed,  touching  with 
a mockery  of  life  the  wan  lips  and  pallid 
brow  of  the  count. 

When  Madelena  looked  upon  him  she 
could  scarce  believe  him  to  be  her  Ettore, 
whom  she  had  last  seen  beautiful  with 
youth  and  health.  Throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  beside  him,  she  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  calling  him  by  every  endeariug  name. 
“ My  Ettore,  your  Madelena  is  here  to  save 
you.  Look  at  me  ; let  me  hear  your  voice 
again  after  this  long  silence.  Smile  on 
me  once  again.  Oh,  misery!  death  has 
deafened  his  ears  to  my  cry.  O God ! why 
hast  Thou  given  him  up  to  the  destroyer  f 
Since  Thou  hast  taken  him,  take  me  also.” 
Weeping  and  praying  over  him,  she  heard 
no  sound  without,  nor  was  she  even  aware 
that  Tita  had  entered  the  chamber,  follow- 
ed by  a physician,  until  she  was  at  her  side, 
imploring  her  to  be  calm,  that  they  might 
do  something  to  save  her  dying  friend. 

“ It  is  not  too  late,”  said  the  doctor ; “ his 
pulse  still  beats  feebly.  If  we  can  force 
him  to  swallow  a stimulant,  he  may  survive 
the  crisis.” 

At  the  sound  of  these  words  Madelena 
roused  herself.  With  a face  like  marble, 
and  a feeling  of  death  at  her  heart,  hope 
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urged  her  to  almost  superhuman  efforts. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
slow  hours  of  the  night,  she  stood  over  him, 
forgetting  her  own  weakness  and  weariness 
in  ministering  to  him.  When  the  pale  dawn 
of  day  stole  into  the  room,  she  still  sat  by 
his  side,  w ith  his  hand  clasped  in  liers,  her 
finger  on  his  pulse,  and  her  hollow  eyes  fixed 
on  his  face.  He  slept.  She  knew  that  the 
crisis  was  now  passed,  and  that  he  was  saved. 
But  she  was  now  overcome  by  a weariness 
too  profound  to  admit  of  joy.  A sort  of  stu- 
por settled  upon  her;  a great  silence  in- 
closed her  like  a wall.  The  sounds  of  awak- 
ening nature  were  dull  and  remote.  A cloud 
came  between  her  and  the  dear  face  she 
watched,  for  Tita  heard  her  say,  “My  dar- 
ling, I can  not  see  you.” 

The  old  servant  had  slept  at  times  through 
the  night,  and  now,  rested  and  refreshed 
herself,  she  prayed  her  mistress  to  seek  a 
little  repose,  while  she  took  her  place  by 
the  sick-bed.  But  Madelena  only  replied, 
“ No,  no ; let  me  remain  near  him  nntil  be 
awakes.”  Then  she  continued,  in  a voice 
which  Tita  afterward  said  sounded  like  an 
angel  speaking  out  of  a cloud : “ I think  I 
am  dying,  Tita.  My  strength  is  gone;  my 
ear  is  dull ; darkness  is  surrounding  me.  I 
hear  afar  off  the  roaring  of  the  river  of  death, 
and  my  feet  will  soon  touch  its  waters.  Bnt 
my  Ettore  will  live,  and  Madelena  will  never 
be  forgotten.  If  he  would  but  awake  and 
speak  my  name  once  more,  so  that  I might 
enter  the  dark  valley  with  his  voice  sound- 
ing in  my  ears!” 

She  stooped  over  him  to  touch  his  lips  for 
the  last  time,  when,  with  a long-drawn  sigh, 
he  unclosed  his  eyes  and  looked  her  full  in 
the  face.  He  knew  her,  and  clasping  her  in 
his  arms  with  a sudden  strength,  he  cried, 

“ My  Madelena ! am  I,  then,  already  in  heav- 
en with  thee  f” 

For  a few  moments  there  was  silence  in 
the  room,  broken  only  by  a murmured  prayer. 
Then  Madelena  arose,  white  and  trembling; 
with  one  hand  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  while  she  stretched  out  the  other  to- 
ward Tita,  saying,  “ I am  weak ; I can  not 
see.  Let  me  lie  down,  dear  Tita.  Addio, 
Ettore.  I am  happy  now,  and  now  I will 
rest.” 

His  eyes  followed  her.  She  looked  back 
at  him  from  the  door,  making  once  more*  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

That  night  on  the  bridal  bed,  in  the  state 
chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Castiglione,  lay  a 
white-robed  sleeper,  with  hands  folded  like 
a tired  child,  and  a smile  of  sweetness  aud 
peace  on  her  gentle  face. 

Dear  Madelena!  Her  self-immolation 
over,  her  last  noble  sacrifice  ended,  her 
young  heart,  that  had  throbbed  so  much 
with  pain,  was  still  at  last  and  forever. 

Before  the  Count  Castiglione  arose  from 
his  bed  of  sickness,  the  cholera  had  follovr- 
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ed  the  fugitives  to  Albano,  and  there  its 
ravages  were  even  greater  than  in  Rome. 
Among  its  first.  victims  were  the  Countess 
of  Castiglione  and  her  infant  child. 

Bereaved  of  all  at  a stroke,  Count  Ettore 
left  the  world  forever,  seeking  refuge  in 
that  fraternity  which,  from  its  austere  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  leaves 
nothing  for  the  desires  of  mat)  to  fix  upon. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  lived 
separated  from  the  world,  passing  his  days 


in  ministering  to  Suffering,  or  in  penance 
and  prayer  in  his  lonely  cell.  Every  day 
during  one  mouth,  the  mouth  in  which 
Madehma  died,  be  comes  and  prays  aud 
weeps  over  the  spot  where  all  he  loves  lies 
sleeping. 

Madeiena  is  buried  with  the  countess  the 
mother  of  Ettore,  and  with  the  countess  lira 
w ife;  and  although  but  a girl  of  the  people, 
she  is  loved  and  reverenced  even  as  a saint 
by  the  sorrowing  monk. 


YACHTING  IN  BLUE  WATERS. 


SPORT  without  a spice  of  danger  with 
it  lias  no  charms  for  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Speed  has  doubtless  its  attractions  for  him, 
ami  a successful  horse-race  or  a regatta  grat- 
ifies, hut  does  not  always  satisfy,  his  craving 
for  excitement,  in  quest  of  which  he  natu- 
rally turns  to  the  hunting  held  or  to  ocean 
cruising,  as  his  taste  may  incline  him. 

To  her  national  predilection  for  the  turf 
England  owes  her  incomparable  breed  of 
horses,  w hile  both  England  and  America  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  models  of  their  merchant,  ma- 
rine to  the  sport  of  yachting,  which  both 
governments  have  so  liberally  fostered  by 
the  concession  of  privileges  to  yacht  owners, 
which  place  them  almost  on  an  equality 
with  men -of- war's  men,  and  insure  them  al- 
most the  same  consideration  as  is  accorded 
to  vessels  bearing  a national  commission. 

Yachting  has  been  in  vogue  in  English 
waters  since  early  in  the  present  century, 
hut  it  was  not  adopted  as  a distinctive  sport 
Vat.  J.V.  -No.  830.  -S3 


on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  until  within  the 
past  thirty  years;  indeed,  until  within  that 
period  we  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
wealth  to  enable  us  to  indulge  in  it. 

A quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  fog  lifting 
from  Cowes  Harbor  discovered  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  yachtsmen  there  assembled 
11  & long,  low,  black  schooner4’  with  tower- 
ing spars  quietly  riding  nt  anchor.  No  one 
knew  her,  or  had  seen  her  like  before.  So 
fragile,  go  fairy -like,  did  she  look  through  the 
morning  mist  that  she  might  have  been  a 
44  phantom  ship}”  nor  could  any  movement 
be  observed  about  her  decks  until,  simulta- 
neously with  a wreath  ofyvhite  smoke  from 
her  port-hale,  the  American  colors  floated 
from  hex  ensign  staff,  and  a signal  was  run 
up  to  her  fore  which  none  among  all  the 
curious,  ashore  or  afloat,  had  ever  seen  !>e- 
ture,  A few  weeks  later,  however,  this  little 
schooner  had  gained  for  herself,  and  for  the 
club  whose  signal  she  flew,  a world- wide  re-* 
now  it,  and  English  yachtsmen  were  scarcely 
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more  surprised  at  the  easy  victory  of  the 
yacht  America  than  at  the  temerity  of  her 
owner  in  sailing  her  across  the  ocean,  inas- 
much as  her  model,  rig,  and  build  all  did 
violence  to  their  preconceived  notions  as  to 
the  requisites  for  sea-going  craft ; indeed,  it 
was  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  believe 
that  those  lofty  spars,  sustained  by  shrouds 
scarce  thicker  than  a man’s  thumb,  could 
resist  eyen  the  first  blast  of  an  Atlantic 
gale,  or  that  the  low,  wedge-like  hull  could 
for  a moment  live  iu  a heavy  seaway. 

The  victory  of  the  America  over  English 
yachts  greatly  stimulated  the  sport  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  had  until  then 
been  mainly  confined  to  smooth  waters,  and 
from  that  time  regattas  were  often  sailed 
on  ocean  courses,  while  individual  cruises 
were  made  to  the  West  Indies  and  even  to 
Europe,  until  nowadays  the  appearance  of  a 
Yankee  yacht  in  a foreign  port  scarce  ex- 
cites a comment. 

The  most  notable  exploit  ever  performed 
by  yachtsmen  of  any  country  was  the  great 
ocean  regatta,  sailed  in  the  year  1866,  from 
New  York  to  Cowes,  and  participated  in  by 
the  three  yachts  Henrietta , Fleetwing , and 
Vestaf  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  first- 
named  yacht. 

The  season  purposely  selected  was  the 
most  boisterous  of  the  whole  year,  when  the 
longest  and  most  violent  gales  prevailed ; 
but  no  thought  of  danger  seemingly  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  those  plucky  yachts- 
men as  on  a magnificent  afternoon  in  De- 
cember they  cast  off  from  their  moorings, 
and,  like  three  great  white-winged  birds, 
took  flight  for  the  other  shoTe. 

It  was  a hazardous  undertaking,  that  of 
driving  at  their  highest  rate  of  speed  three 
such  seemingly  delicately  constructed  craft 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  stormy  ocean 
in  midwinter,  on  a voyage  on  which  so  many 
great  stanch  ships  had  before  set  forth  nev- 
er to  return ; but  these  men  were  surfeited 
with  the  easy  victories  of  smooth  water,  and, 
as  if  to  prove  their  manhood,  they  chose  the 
most  perilous  phase  of  sport  that  man  could 
well  devise. 

The  affair  is  of  too  recent  occurrence  to 
warrant  any  detailed  account.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  that  the  weather  encounter- 
ed was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  very  high- 
est qualities  of  seamanship  and  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  pluck,  for  there 
wore  moments  during  the  voyage  when  those 
daring  men  held  their  lives  upon  a most  un- 
certain tenure.  * 

It  is  related  that  on  one  cold,  tempestuous 
night,  when  a terrific  sea  was  running,  and 
they  were  driving  the  Henrietta  into  it  with 
all  the  sail  she  could  possibly  lug,  and  even 
the  crew  stood  aghast  with  blauehed  faces  at 
the  temerity  of  their  commander,  the  car- 
penter burst  unceremoniously  into  the  cab- 
in, and  shouted,  “We  must  heave  her  to, 


Mr.  b , for  her  forward  seams  are  open- 

ing, and  the  water  is  rushing  in!”  Such 
an  announcement  from  one  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  position  on  board,  would  naturally 
be  looked  upon  as  an  expert,  must  have 
sounded  very  like  a death-knell.  Nor  does 
it  require  very  vivid  imaginings  to  conjure 
up  the  pale  though  determined  faces  of 
those  who,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must 
have  felt  that  their  hour  had  come.  It  for- 
tunately turned  out,  however,  upon  a crit- 
ical examination  being  made,  that  the  car- 
penter’s fears  had  exaggerated  the  danger, 
and  that  the  little  Henrietta  was  as  stanch  as 
ever.  Then  the  apprehended  tragedy  merged 
into  a farce,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  the 
look  of  mingled  relief  and  disgust  depicted 
upon  the  countenance  of  that  unhappy  car- 
penter when  he  found  that  the  “opened 
seams”  were  in  the  skin  instead  of  the  hull 
of  the  vessel.  Poor  “ Chips !”  he  must  have 
passed  a mauvais  quart  <T heure  under  the 
running  fire  of  chaff  from  those  rollicking 
yachtsmen. 

Yachting  is  undeniably  looked  upon  by 
the  mass  of  the  community  in  the  light  not 
only  of  a slothful  and  luxurious  pastime,  but 
as  an  actual  waste  of  time ; yet  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  larger  number  of  those 
who  cruise  upon  blue  water  are  men  of  posi- 
tive character,  who,  becoming  impatient  of 
the  humdrum  conventionalities  of  society, 
prefer  to  assert  their  manhood  in  contention 
with  the  elements.  And  these  men,  who  may 
have  previously  been  skirmishers  on  the  out- 
posts of  science,  are  not  infrequently,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  new  pursuit,  drawn 
within  its  charmed  circle,  and  by  their  ob- 
servations and  experiments  become  impor- 
tant contributors  to  it. 

The  enthusiastic  yachtsman  can  not  sail 
his  vessel  for  ever  so  short  a time  without 
discovering  certain  peculiarities  in  her  build 
which  he  flatters  himself  he  could  improve 
upon,  and  his  active  mind  at  once  institutes 
intelligent  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  force 
and  resistance,  examining  critically  the  va- 
rious theories,  principles,  and  formulas  held 
toby  the  ship-builder,  informing  himself  as  to 
the  varieties  of  ship  timbers,  their  tenacity, 
density,  etc.,  etc.,  until  he  almost  uncon- 
sciously finds  himself  drawn  within  the  lab- 
yrinth of  marine  architectural  disputation, 
and  what  at  first  was  a diversion,  soon  be- 
comes an  absorbing  passion.  Having  ample 
leisure  and  means  usually  at  his  command,  he 
dives  con  amore  into  the  most  difficult  paths 
of  applied  mechanics,  creates,  destroys,  and 
recreates,  until  he  finally  effects  radical  and 
startling  improvements  in  the  art..  Indeed,  it 
is  to  this  restless  spirit  that  we  owe  the  suc- 
cess of  the  yacht  America  f which,  after  thirty 
years  of  vicissitude  uncommon  to  even  the 
sea-going  vessel,  is  probably  to-day  as  stanch 
and  fast  as  any  vessel  afloat,  for  her  owner, 
Mr.  Stevens,  built  three  large  yachts,  the 
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Hat y,  the  Onkahyty  and  the  Marin , before  he 
was  satisfied  that  be  had  discovered  the 
lines  which  would  imam  speed  and  sea- 
worthiness. 

No  yachtsman  who  has  the  energy  and 
pluck  to  cruise  on  blue  water  would  be  will- 
ing to  remain  an  hour  longer  than  neces- 
sary a supernumerary  aboard  of  his  own 
yacht,  or  to  give  up  control  of  her  to  his 
sailing-master.  That  would  be  all  very  well 
for  the  smooth-water  yachtsman,  who  finds 
sufficient  excitement  in  the  click  of  a Cham- 
pagne cork  or  the  admiration  of  his  lady 
guests;  hut  once  on  blue  water,  a man  would 
feel  like  a prisoner  in  charge  of  a jailer  if 


give  such  results,  and  is  thus  led  to  inves- 
tigate the  foundation  of  the  theorems,  and 
familiarize  himself  with  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  calling  to  bis  aid 
his  half-  forgotten  mathematical  training, 
finds  himself  engaged  in  au  intensely  inter- 
esting pursuit. 

Meteorology,  which  is  essentially  a sci- 
ence kindred  to  that  of  navigation,  ranks 
among  its  students  the  practical  philoso- 
phers of  our  times,  and  they  rely  to  a very 
large  extent  upon  the  notes  entered  on  the 
u log-hook”  for  data  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  theories.  The  flight  of  a bird,  the 
floating  mass  of  sea- weed,  the  barmu*le~cov- 
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cred  log,  the  unusual  drift  of  a current,  the 
varying  temperature  of  sea  or  air,  the  nebu- 
lous condition  of  the  sky,  are  all  incidents 
of  seemingly  little  import,  but  which  serve 
as  important  data  for  scientific  deduction; 
hence  the  observant  navigator  becomes  a 
co-laborer  with  them,  for  upon  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  laws  governing  atmospheric 
changes  as  affecting  the  movement  and 
force  of  wind  and  the  course  of  storms  large- 
ly depends  the  safety  of  his  vessel. 

Agassiz,  Darwin,  Lardner,  and  Moresby 
have  all  attested  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  ^messages  from  the  seav  by  un- 
wearying research  through  marine  records 
and  by  undertaking  long  voyages,  and  have 


ho  wore  not  in  supreme  command.  Hence  he 
feels  that  he  must  at  once  tackle  what  has 
always  seemed  to  him  the  intricate  science 
of  navigation : but  he  soon  discovers  that, 
so  far  as  its  ordinary  practice  goes  aboard 
ship,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a simply  me- 
chanical operation,  by  which  men  with  the 
merest  rudimentary  education  may  with 
ease  solve  its  problems.  This  only  incites 
him.  He  is  not  satisfied  to  work  “by  rule 
of  thumb/*  It  is  all  very  well  for  his  sail- 
ing-master to  take  his  sextant  and  measure 
an  altitude  of  sun,  moon,  or  star,  or  a lunar 
distance,  and  define  his  position  by  means 
of  tables  computed  for  him,  but  he  must 
know  why  such  angles  and  such  Hist auces 
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reaped  rich  fourvasta  which  ia  &d 

HjWoHvty  suftieiyur  to  lli^  iwfcgliigent  **&' 
fatcT  r«  Muk^y  )itm  tt&  co-work' 

w, ; :S#do  ifut  a mvaa  tight*  m 

ihiiuciii hisfcbriitna  btr  cijdotensi;  indeed,  im 
V*  rf‘nl  Lord  DuiforiV*  charming  oar 
ratiw  ^t  iv  i'ruiftc  to  I(i6 land  itx  li>4  little 
eighty -t<m  jrsMiht  i^brtm  Wiilioat  Yoojiug  a 
pride  iii  Iiim  ability  mid  hia  pi uv k>  or  i%oyd^ 
teu  year*-  «rul*e  in  the  fch>utb  Pact  tit*,  or 
TailHers  cruise  iu  the  Jwyhine*  And  wc 
all  remember  how  another  yj*ch.t*njttfb  Sir 
.hum*  Brooke.  the  Rajah  of  Haruwak.  gain- 
ed great  renown  for  his  diai’ovori^  fix  Bor- 
neo, as  well  a*  the  a^mide«cY  which  he  ao- 
qtt  todwer fib?  rnuivt^t  wia*  mad*?  him  tlieur 
Ui  the  very  great  *wtwfaetioa  of  his 
govfjrnroen i \ wb i It?  limueroiisi  other  yacHtfc- 
men  have  inat  meted  ’os  % 69ntoibn^ 
tldus  to  natural  hi&tbiy  and  charmed  u» 
With  dwnptinns  of  far^/S' Unds, 

Eihmt  ajmr*t:b  shiivwbidi  is  ^ven  more 
litoded  try  lotid^mon,  has 

tit?  p<*K itj  the  yaehtiug  yoyahu tyry,  1 1 if* 
0 gkutul  ti  lu4»t,  wild  in v 1 to 

gin-stn  e»\  spend  wee.ks  or  ummhw  in  close 
contact  with  hljo  wW  Wee  toir  tb.Ht  they  are 
hi  v very  w.iy  ond  the  froadmn  of 

M $w  W*  i$ «b  ndirntriefett  that  nneh 


mdulous.  let  as  endeavor  Ul  |M«Uire  the 
routine  aboard  a well-appurimbi  yacht  ho  * 
Mirtglts  day.  She  is  rutin  u*g  d o yen  the  north* 
*Mi  trades,  and  is  now  'WJibin Ahe 

t«o|pics>.  lli’fr  tMjoiinodrtre  Wintg  fd  tie 
shaky  id  regard  to  Vu-  efMymoaretf'r,  cMri- 
tttittcte  to  get  a iimaft*  and  glatieing  at  by 
nautical  abuxauac,  finds  tjmt  there  will  W s 
star  in  Vi: <li  stance”  about  -da  wir  on  the  mor- 
row. Aee«nluigi>r  ixo  gives  the  fjider  to  1* 
culled  at  that  time.  : 

Jest  before  be  appears  on  dock,  sex- 
tan* tu  hand,  ami  arrayed  in  that  peculiarly 
airy  costume  so  appropriate  to  tbu  lutar  axwi 
to  the  latitudtvawb  just  fcc  brush  the  cob 
webs  out  &i  bis  eyea,  he  tie  deck 

hbsH  to  is*  xumrvi  ujiQii  iiitn— --^ulT  by 
of  digiysaiou,  let  \m  lie^  fcfcft  there  is 
tio  ^ueli  t\Vf^>f4*?iivr  a M.fi&  briny 

direct y»l  aguitud  ouy%  h^ek  ihYongh  thh  tor/- 

in  mxXuOi  tUc  >higgl^)?  iiircub>rtiOn. 

The  bath  aiTm'misteivd,  the  kk  dist&uV'V 
and  altitudes  ruCasitreiX  by  that  time 
Ifl  served,  whicli  sapplfjnetits  the  tmth  a 
tonic;  then  a couple  of  Inmrs  nr  so  io/'-r 
voim — the  most  deYicuVua  of  the  tropic  ^'C* 
day. 

The  cbnl  t rndiywiud,  ndrevotl  froni  rtic  rj- 
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meudti'r  of  tin*  little  ^cirty  estabiishes  a 
e.v.m  nt ' i*r.-n*#M|i.iro.  m to  hours  and  uivklo  of 
life  to  mil  himself;  he  he  litierary,  HOiOTitlf* 
ivr  iy;  ai^l^ie^  hif.can  piursnfr . hia  .41  tidies  and 
inx<ki\0tvniH  ii*  tbe  tap :tf  ins  b**nt,  being 
oidy  eypeyted  »u  certain  orcasbna  to  eon* 
riibotf*  hit^  ijnoUf  to  the  general  cntoiaiib 
itie-nf,'' 

Fbr- the  lumeftt  of  the  unii)itiated  or  in- 


fect of  a torrid  aun  for  twelve  hours,  play* 
aiion*  us  roost  rffresiiiiigly  after  having 
emerged  from  our  heated  cahiu«i  Jind  tin* 
moon,  attended  by  a kingly  star,  Hldne^  high 
in  the  ctear  and  placid  *ky  * i^rcse^itly  tlie 
east  era  fnige  of  Urn  hotiriib  ia  ilhimined 
with  an  orange  !*riUi/mr>\  w hile  abut  «t  ,tk‘- 
pfdo  totnc:$kgr  iihhtr^^k^d'l^  cloud  t^.ni»rih 
is  infiisvd  With  the  mining  spJoudor. 


YACHTING  IN  BLUE  WATERS. 


TH£  ) AOIITHUAM'tt  bTATI>ttO«lM. 


Silently  the  great  golden  orb  thrusts  its 
fiery  head  above  the  water  line,  gilding  sea, 
sky,  and  vessel,  and  transforming  a silvery 
dream  into  a gulden  vision,  moon  and  star 
paling  before  it;  aud  as  our  little  cruft 
gracefully  dips  into  the  long  swells,  “ bev- 
ies”  of  tiyiog-fisb  break  water,  their  drip- 
ping wings  glittering  in  the  sunshine;  At 
nine,  breakfast  is  served,  and  being  an  in- 
formal meal,  is  long  drawn  out.  It  is  then 
that  the  business  of  the  day  is  talked  over, 
the  weather  probabilities,  the  vessel’#  ran* 
the  results  of  yesterday’s  dredging  exam- 
ined, and  the  particular  scientific  researches 
then  engaging  the  attention  fully  discussed. 

Seven  bells  (eleven  and  a half  o’clock) 
brings  all  on  dock  again  for  the  meridian  al- 
titude ; for  then  the  position  of  the  yacht  is 
accurately  defined,  and  not  impossibly  there 
are  beta  pending  thereon.  *And  when  the 
first  officer  reports,  u Eight  bells.  Sir,”  and 
the  commodore  replies,  “Make  it  so,  Sir,” 
then  the  u main  brace”  is  spliced,  and  the 
yachtsmen  unceremoniously  stretch  them- 
selves under  the  awnings  for  a siesta. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  three-o’clock  din- 
ner, another  bath  is  in  order,  together  w ith 
a slight  change  of  toilet.  Five  o’clock  finds 
them  on  deck  again,  with  demi- twine  aud  ci- 
gar, when  mayhap  » vessel  heaves  in  sight, 
and  m the  yacht  draws  up  upon  her,  the 
commodore's  gig  is  lowered  away,  and  they 


go  merrily  skipping  over  the  long  Atlantic 
swells  to  have  a u gam”  with  the  stranger; 
and  if  he  lie  homeward  bound,  they  hurry 
back  to  seal  up  their  correspondence  to  for- 
ward by  him. 

This  recalls  a founy  experience.  A dap- 
per legal  friend,  a devoted  yachtsman  of 
literary  and  scientific  proclivities,  had  pre- 
pared a large  amount  of  M8.  notes  fur 
transmission . A vessel  was  sighted,  and,  as 
usual,  boarded,  and  was  found  to  be  home- 
ward hound.  Of  course  every  man  and  boy 
aboard  the  yacht  was  at  once  busied  get- 
ting his  letters  ready,  and  our  legal  friend 
had  a score  of  portentous-looking  packages, 
sealed  with  great  dabs  of  wax-  As  usual, 
however,  be  was  the  lust  to  be  ready,  aud 
the  mail-bag  being  inadvertently  closed,  he 
hastily  handed  hie  mail  to  the  black  stew- 
ard (who  was  going  off  to  the  ship  in  the 
“ dingy”  to  fetch  some  fruit  ),  with  many  in- 
junct ions  $b  to  their  value,  etc.  Now  the 
u dingy”  was  a perfectly  reliable  boat  if  well 
handled  and  the  occupants  sat  still,  other- 
wise decidedly  ticklish;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  air  being  light  and  the  sea  smooth, 
the  boy  having  her  in  charge,  instead  of 
pulling  her,  set  a light  sail,  and  off  they 
went.  Barely,  however,  had  she  got  well 
clear  of  the  yacht  when,  a flaw  striking 
her,  she  careened,  and  the  steward,  who,  hy- 
. the- way,  couldn’t  swim,  jsaddeuly  changed 
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his  position,  wheu  over  she  went.  Watch- 
ing the  operation  through  a glass,  we  readi- 
ly took  in  the  rapid  changes  that  came  over 
the  countenance  of  that  unfortunate  darky, 
intense  astonishment,  succeeded  by  most  ag- 
onizing fear,  accompanying  a change  of  col- 
or from  deep  copper  to  a slaty  ashen  hue. 
Meanwhile,  with  adeath-grip,  he  clung  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  the  young  monkey 
who  was  with  him,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  absolute  danger,  was  chaffing  him,  ask- 
ing him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  confess,  if 
he  would  leave  his  widow  comfortable,  etc. 
In  a few  moments,  however,  he  was  relieved, 
and  hauled,  dripping,  aboard  the  yacht. 
Happening  to  glance  at  our  literary  friend, 
we  all  simultaneously  burst  into  a roar  of 
laughter.  The  look  of  concentrated  disgust 
and  horror  depicted  upon  his  face  far  ex- 
ceeded in  intensity  that  of  the  steward.  He 
was  stuuned,  durafouuded;  but  recovering 
himself,  he  made  one  plunge  at  the  luckless 
negro,  and  collaring  him,  fairly  screamed, 
‘‘What  has  become  of  my  mail?”  “Here 
dey  is,  Sah,  in  my  coat-tail  pocket.”  “In 
yodr  coat-tail  pocket!”  (the  man  had  only 
been  wet  below  his  waist) — “ in  your  coat- 
tail pocket ! You  blasted  nigger!  and  what, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  put  them 
there  for  ? Hand  them  out  at  once,  Sir.” 
And  the  poor  darky,  his  teeth  chattering 
with  fear  and  cold,  produced  the  scientific 
records,  which  were  to  give  final  confirma- 
tion to  the  “ Darwinian”  or  some  other  the- 
ory, in  a state  of  humidity  which  would 
have  caused  a shudder  through  the  scien- 
tific world. 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  correspondent 
of  fifteen  learned  societies  extract  from  their 
envelopes  the  precious  documents,  and  all 
hands  were  piped  to  “ dry  papers.” 

Meanwhile  the  ship  was  put  under  short- 
ened sail,  the  yacht  put  about  to  follow  her, 
and  her  skipper  came  aboard  to  pass  the 
evening;  a jollification,  of  course,  ensued, 
dampened  somewhat  by  the  acute  anguish 
of  our  learned  friend,  who  refused  to  par- 
ticipate until  the  papers  were  dried. 

Yachtsmen  are  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  hospitality, 
and  are  not  celebrated  for  too  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  tenets  of  the  teetotaler.  The 
mere  fact  of  meeting  a stranger  on  the  high 
seas  is  exhilarating,  not  to  speak  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Champagne,  in  which  it  appears 
incumbent  upon  them,  each  and  all  and 
repeatedly,  to  drink  their  guest’s  health. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  loveliness  of  a 
tropic  evening  as,  fanned  by  the  gentle  trade- 
winds,  the  yacht  gracefully  dips  into  the 
phosphorescent  sea,  and  the  moon,  throwing 
a broad  silvery  path  across  it,  floods  the 
great  white  sails,  which  seem  like  the  wings 
of  some  mammoth  bird  hovering  over  the 
long  black  hull.  It  is  then  that  the  yachts- 
men, yielding  to  the  softeniug  influences  of 


the  hour,  give  themselves  up  to  visions  of 
home  and  loved  ones  there,  until  at  length 
silently  they  steal  away  to  their  cabins  for 
the  night. 

Let  us  reverse  the  picture.  The  yachts- 
man is  lying  snug  in  his  cabin,  dreaming, 
mayhap,  of  the  “maid  he  left  behind  him/* 
Tap,  tap,  at  his  door.  “ Yes,  yes ; what  is  it  ?** 
“ The  weather  has  an  ugly  look  about  it,  Sir. 
and  there  is  getting  up  a nasty  cross-sea 
from  all  quarters,  and  it’s  misty,  and  lightens 
to  windward,  Sir.”  Half  a minute  finds  him 
on  deck,  and  one  look  to  windward  and  an- 
other at  the  falling  barometer  confirm  the 
fears  expressed  by  the  officer. 

“Turn  up  all  hands,  Mr.  Smith,  and  let’s 
get  the  sail  off  her  as  quick  as  possible.** 

“ Ay,  ay,  Sir.”  And  in  a moment  the  sleepy 
watch  below  are  on  deck.  “ In  fore  and  main 
gaff  top-sails,  and  send  them  down  on  deck ; 
dowu  flying-jib.  Now,  then,  lay  aft  here, 
some  of  you,  and  get  three  reefs  in  the  main- 
sail ; and  a couple  of  you  stand  by  your  fore- 
throat and  peak  halyards.”  The  wind  now 
comes  down  in  violent  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing blasts,  accompanied  by  sleet  and  foam 
driven  from  the  crests  of  the  rising  sea, 
which  apparently  comes  from  every  quarter. 
“Now,  then,  Sir,  lower  away  your  foresail, 
stow  it  snug,  and  secure  the  boom ; and,  Mr. 
Smith,  we  will  get  the  bonnet  off  the  jib, 
and  rig  in  the  flying  jib-boom.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir!”  and  away  go  the  watch 
forward  into  a cloud  of  spray  which  com- 
pletely hides  them  from  view,  while  the  oth- 
ers are  housing  fore  and  main  topmast,  se- 
curing the  boats  in  board,  and  making  things 
snug  about  decks  and  below. 

Still  the  glass  falls,  and  the  commodore 
knows  that  he  has  not  yet  got  the  full  force 
of  the  hurricane  by  a jugful.  The  sea  is 
still  increasing  in  size  and  irregularity,  and 
all  hands  are  ordered  to  secure  themselves 
against  being  washed  overboard,  and  officers 
and  men  look  anxiously  into  the  face  of  the 
yachtsman  to  catch  an  idea  of  what  he 
thinks  of  the  situation. 

He  is  cool  and  collected,  and  apparently 
master  of  the  situation,  and  feels  a sense  of 
exaltation  such  as  he  never  before  experi- 
enced, and  a glow  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
thrills  through  him  which  no  previous  tri- 
umph ashore  has  ever  brought  him,  for  upon 
his  sole  judgment  and  self-control  hang 
the  safety  of  his  vessel  and  the  lives  of  all 
on  board. 

Just  then  a head  protrudes  through  the 
companion  hatch.  “ I say,  old  fellow,  what 
do  you  thiuk  of  our  chances?”  pipes  up  an 
irreverent  voice. 

“God  only  knows,  my  dear  boy,  for  He 
holdeth  the  winds  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand.” 

At  this  instant  a heavier  blast  than  has 
yet  been  felt  strikes  her;  she  careens  almost 
to  her  beam  ends,  and  a heavy  sea  boards  her. 
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YACHT!*#' Vs  WATim 


“ \\&  must  stow  thiv  uuuuisurii,  \U\  Smithy 
awl  Ik* ml  the  s?<»reu  fry ‘sail/'  he 
homely-  lic]ii^  my  moiq  mind 

pmr  hoim  ( W<;  must  reef  t hat  jit 
Uow.  feirt  Ditii’i.  let  over  three  of  yim  go 
fiorani, md  loojc  »>iit  (or  yourselves;  anti 
then  we  myt&i  gef;  her  m the  other  tuck,  for 
wo  are  heading  now  for  the.  -centre  of  the 
guU/’ 

Now  comes  the  moat  delicate  and  danger' 
oum  of  all  marine  nianKeuvres,  that  of  wear- 
ing u small  veaeel  ttUdef  ^UpHaail  ixi  a kur- 


ahcuit  as  cozy  a place  m one  ran  find,  for 
if  is  a strong  point  to  make  it  as  home-like 
in  appearance  as  possible,  and  divert  it  of 
all  likehi^s  to  the  ordinary  slop’s  caUits.  A 
weU-aofcmui  library  may  he  seen  arranged 
round  its  feidea,  a centre  tattle  with  pam-rs, 
periodVcals,  etc,,  uti  ©pecj  fire*  place  with 
clock  ticking  on  the  mantel  at  wive  itf  and  a 
teg-pot  flinging:  on  the  hob,  and  lounges  and 
easy-chairs  **jjrtt£rod;  »iunstr 

All  the  tip#*!  and  giiigc thread  work  of 
tho  HOtootb-AVAtet  yacht  is  t a booe  d ; indeed. 


?>  *,  rxviuuf>\ 


w*&  > sea  As  t$ty  a ryclonc 

^ .;v:  ' P ;'r'  ' 

It  jh  ;‘iv  b»fc  a 

brief  hut  th*  auspimae  of  a 

w;Uol«s  lire  siHvot^  A:%mcetrtrated  -}n ■ ft £ Stilt 
good  judgment  deraamlM  its,  tihd  tt  tnttst  l»e 
at  tempted,  and  luefcjly  the  manofruvre  on 
this  occasion  is  «ueeossifhh 

Then  follow  hours  au<j  hours  -of  alternate 
fope  and  fear?  every  thing  thac.  seaman1- 
siitp  cau  suggest  has  been  dime:  ailf  hands, 
except  the  officer  of  the  duck  ami  the  umn 
at  the  wheel,  are  ordered  boJow.  The  hurri- 
cane howls,  and  tons  upon  tons  «f  water 
burnt  upon  the  deck ; still  die  stanch  If  Mb* 
craft  is  not  ovierwfclaicd/hwt  rifies  to  it  like 
a dnek.  ■ -'  *'  r J • '•  ’ • \ 

The  guests  of  tile  ymrhtmnati,  wh«i.  take 
no  part  in  the  »muag*  uUm>  iyf  the 
k*-j‘p  close  in  the  snug  <;abm  n waiting  de- 
<v&lnpniciir«f  and  » cruising  yachts  is 


the  cruiser  Is  quite  dtfiereufc  fmm  the  ‘show 
yacht  or  giro  crack  racing  machines  which 
flatrai  aboni  ru  our  regattas/  <<r  if 

they  enter  for  an  outside  rnoe,  aiir]  there is 
a gapful  of  wind  or  a hit  Ufa,  sea  tunning, 
come  back  crippled,  all  tattered  and  torn, 
with  flying  rags  and  splintered  spars.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  thus  ^characterize 
the  many  Isanti  (Hi  stanch  vessels  of  our 
squadrons.  But  those  mobsters,  u hundred 
feet  in  the  air  Aiid  six  fee  t in  the  water,  with 
a small  ship- load  of  lead  bet  ween  their  ribs 
t<*  mak**  them  stand  up  wilder  half 
riggedt  tfvercanv  aseil,  half  luanncft,  they 
am  pt&tty  mrc,  sooner  or  later,  to  eome  to 
gtfefc  ft  i#  a2t  yery  well,  if  their  m\y*t*  arc 
tvristaiiput  tif  ifcftiis . or^  •ttkw^rv4*  two  turtlhw 
attribute  it  fti  the  negiig^ice 
of  the  naiiing-inaster  1 hut  that  worft  go 
down  with  old  sulU;  and  if  direct l.y  »t- 
tribu table  to  want  uf  discipline,  iy  i&  even 
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then  an  inadmissible  charge  against  him,  for 
discipline  aboard  a yacht  lying  two-thirds  of 
her  time  in  port  and  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  where  the  men  are  con- 
stantly sent  on  boat  service,  and  under  no 
restriction  as  to  drinking,  is  a moral  impos- 
sibility. Thus  if  yachtsmen  will  build  ves- 
sels that  are  about  as  ht  to  sail  in  os 
floating  grain  elevators,  and  make  marine 
inebriate  asylums  of  them,  they  should  bear 
the  odium  themselves. 

Of  the  whole  American  yacht  squadron 
there  are  now  not  probably  more  than  two 
of  three  vessels  in  commission ; and  does  it 
not  seem  incredible  that  among  the  many 
hundred  idle  young  men  of  wealth  infesting 
our  clubs,  wastiug  their  substance  and  uu- 
dermining  their  health  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  tomfooleries  of  a fast  life,  so  very  few 
have  ever  undertaken  ocean  cruising  f An 
income  such  as  is  squandered  by  these  as- 
pirants to  the  title  of  “ fast  men"  would  en- 
able them  to  keep  up  almost  regal  state 
aboard  their  own  yacht  while  visiting  for- 
eign countries  en  prince , and  their  status  as 
yachtsmen  would  gain  them  the  ento-4e  into 
a society  to  which  they  probably  could  ob- 
tain no  other  passport,  and  being  thus  as- 
sociated with  refluement,  culture,  and  in- 


telligence, they  would  l>e  successfully  tided 
over  a very  critical  period  of  a young  mail's 
life.  Yachting  may  be  conducted  on  a scale 
of  extravagance  or  of  moderation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  or  the  purse  of  the 
yachtsman ; but,  As  is  the  case  with  an  es- 
tablishment ashore,  the  larger  it  is,  the  more 
trouble  it  gives  one.  A yacht  of  150  tons 
is  quite  large  enough  for  even  an  extended 
cruise,  affording  all  necessary  accommoda- 
tion, and  being  quite  as  safe  as  if  she  were 
ten  times  as  large.  Such  a vessel , thoroughly 
equipped,  should  not  cost  over  $15,000.  The 
wages  and  maintenance  of  officers  and  crew 
should  not  exceed,  monthly,  $600,  and  allow- 
ing for  cabin  table  $300,  and  for  incident- 
als $200,  the  whole  cost  per  mouth  would  be 
$1100.  Heuce  one  could  make  a six  mouths' 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  in  one's  own 
yacht,  travelling  and  being  received  “like  a 
prince,"  enjoying  its  delicious  climate,  vis- 
iting its  charming  and  classic  shores,  while 
spending  less  than  is  squandered  in  the  same 
length  of  time  by  many  of  the  young  men 
who  lounge  all  winter,  flattening  their  noses 
against  onr  club  windows,  and  who,  when 
summer  comes,  don  the  yacht  club  uniform, 
and  brave  the  dangers  of  Hell  Gate  and  of 
Point  Judith. 


THE  BEST  GIFT. 

I. 

Around  the  cradle  that  thy  childhood  bare 
Came  God's  own  angels,  with  their  pitying  eyes, 
Aud  gazed  upon  thee  in  a still  surprise 
To  see  beyoud  heaven's  portal  augbt  so  fair. 

They  brought  thee  precious  gifts.  One  jjave  to  thee 
The  gift  of  beauty  for  thy  body’s  grace, 
Deep-smiling  eyes  to  light  a dreamy  face, 

Aud  perfeot  limbs  as  young  Apollo's  be.  m 
One  set  tlie  crown  of  genius  on  thy  bead, 

And  one  bestowed  a heart  like  woman's  own, 
Strong  as  the  sea,  and  trembling  at  a breath. 

Last,  a veiled  figure  beut  above  the  bed, 

And  said,  “I  give  tliee  every  thing  in  one. 

“In  heaven  I am  named  Love;  men  call  me  Death. 

II. 

“ So  shalt  thou  never  tread  the  weary  ways 
That  lead  men  up  the  dusty  slopes  of  life, 

Nor  feel  the  fierceness  of  the  noondky  strife, 
Knowiug  alone  the  morning  of  thy  days. 

For  thee  the  dew  shall  linger  on  the  flower; 

The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea 
Shall  have  no  momentary  gleam  for  thee, 

But  brighten  into  love’s  immortal  hour. 

Thy  beauty's  grace  shall  never  know  decay, 

Nor  Sorrow  lay  her  hand  upon  thy  heart ; 

Neither  shall  chill  mistmst  thy  spirit  slay, 

But  like  a star  thy  life  shall  pass  away, 

Its  light  still  shining,  though  itself  depart, 

Until  all  stars  are  lost  in  one  eternal  day." 
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Max  Rising  did  not  care  two  straws 
whether  he  reached  his  lodgings  at  ten  that 
night  or  at  four  the  next  morning.  He 
knew  only  too  well  that  it  would  be  years 
before  he  should  see  Paris  again. 

As  he  stopped  to  make  one  among  a group 
of  idlers  who  were  looking  in  at  a showy 
jeweler’s  shop,  much  more  interested  in 
the  men  around  him  than  in  the  watch  keys 
and  various  time-keepers,  brooches,  rings, 
and  bracelets,  he  and  the  rest  were  startled 
by  a musket-shot  not  far  away,  and  by  the 
rapid  cry,  “Camarades!  oamarades ! au  se- 
coura  ! au  secoura  /” 

An  ill-looking  man  next  him  cried  out 
with  joy  and  with  an  oath  that  it  was  the 
cry  of  one  of  the  gens-d’arraes  or  of  a sol- 
dier, and  all  ran  eagerly  toward  the  spot 
from  which  it  seemed  to  come.  Max  Rising 
followed,  not  quite  so  promptly  as  the  oth- 
ers, from  the  feeling  probably  that  the  fight 
was  none  of  his,  and  that  these  gentlemen 
would  probably  have  to  settle  it  without 
his  help.  But  before  he  had  run  a hundred 
yards  he  was  near  enough,  standing  on 
ground  above  the  combatants,  to  Bee  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a curious  lit- 
tle battle,  such  as  could  hardly  be  seen  any 
where  but  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  such 
as  is  not  often  seen  there. 

Iu  the  open  space  made  by  the  crossing 
of  two  streets  stood,  back  to  back,  two  of 
the  infantry  of  the  line,  and  a Zouave,  each 
with  bis  musket,  to  which  the  bayonet  was 
fixed.  The  men  were  by  no  means  averse 
to  give  a practical  exhibition  of  that  bayo- 
net exercise  which  is  the  most  brilliant 
feature  of  the  modem  manual  at  arms ; and 
the  gathering  crowd,  which  was  made  up 
of  as  many  good-natured  loafers  as  of  ill-na- 
tured mobbites,  was  not  indisposed  to  give 
them  the  opportunity.  In  truth,  in  a dis- 
trict as  ill-affected  as  Belleville,  there  was 
more  than  one  workman  who,  when  he  was 
half  drunk,  would  have  been  willing  to 
knock  on  the  head  with  his  hammer  the 
half-drunk  soldier  with  whom  he  had  been 
qnarreliug  in  a wine-shop,  if  he  could  come 
up  behind  him.  Some  such  soldier  had,  in 
fact,  been  assailed  just  at  this  moment.  He 
had,  however,  called  up  two  comrades  to 
his  aid,  and  as  they  stood  there  was  no  be- 
hind to  them,  for  the  three  were  facing 
three  ways.  Each  of  them  watched,  with 
an  eye  that  never  winked,  a third  of  the 
circle  around  them,  each  knowing  that  he 
could  trust  his  mates  to  watch  the  other 
two-thirds.  Thus  was  it  that  their  enemies 
were  all  in  front,  and  whatever  missiles 
were  thrown  or  whatever  clubs  were  bran- 
dished were  the  weapons  of  men  who  were 
in  full  sight  of  the  three  men  on  guard. 

When  Max  Rising  came  in  sight  of  the 
. group,  at  least  a hundred  men  in  blouses  or 
iu  rags  were  around  them  in  a circle  just 
outside  of  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  In 


a marvelously  little  time  this  circle  was  en- 
larged by  the  arrival  of  as  many  as  a thou- 
sand more,  who  were,  of  course,  spectators 
rather  than  combatants.  The  full  gas- 
lights of  the  street  brought  the  whole  scene 
as  distinctly  into  Max’s  view  as  if  it  had 
been  a drill  exhibition  on  the  stage ; and 
indeed,  for  the  few  minutes  that  it  lasted,  it 
was  not  much  more. 

The  prudence  of  Parisian  administration 
gives  no  stones  big  enough  to  harm  any 
one  if  thrown;  never  a brickbat,  far  less 
what  the  Western  people  call  a “ rock,”  to 
be  had  for  love  or  for  curses.  A good  many 
of  the  workmen  had  hammers,  some  pretty 
heavy  and  with  long  handles,  and  a remark- 
able number  of  clubs  appeared  before  long. 
But  missiles  more  dangerous  than  eggs  or 
cabbages  there  were  but  few.  A well-aim- 
ed hit  of  a rotten  cauliflower  as  it  struck  a 
soldier  in  the  face  would  be  welcomed  with 
good-natured  laughter  by  the  three  Horatii, 
and  with  loud  delight  by  the  mob.  But 
such  real  attack  as  was  made  was  made  by 
adventurous  boys  of  seventeen  with  clubs, 
who  attempted  to  break  the  fence  of  the 
bayonets. 

Enough  of  these  attacks  were  made  to 
show  the  promptness  and  resource  of  the 
soldiers.  As  a gymnastic  performance  alone, 
their  play  was  exquisite.  They  would,  with 
a mere  twist  of  the  bayonet,  throw  a club 
from  a man’s  hand  and  send  it  spinning  in 
the  air.  Without  malice,  but  with  decision, 
they  would  prick  a wretched  gamin  in  the 
calf  of  his  leg  sharply  enough  to  set  him 
howling,  and  to  clear  that  part  of  the  circle 
for  seconds  before  any  of  his  crew  dared  to 
repeat  his  rashness.  They  would  strike 
half  a dozen  clubs  successively  with  a rat- 
tat-tat  like  the  clash  of  iron  swords  when 
Richmond  fights  Richard  in  a Bowery  the- 
atre. The  crowd  was  noisy  and  insulting ; 
the  men  were  quiet,  many-eyed,  and  clearly 
saw  every  motion,  each  man  in  his  own  seg- 
ment of  the  circle. 

This  play  lasted  not  more  than  two  min- 
utes; then  a cry  of  11  Lea  gen*-d,arme*  P7  a 
rattle  of  horses’  feet,  and,  to  Max’s  amaze- 
ment, the  whole  multitude  had  disappeared. 
The  three  soldiers  laughed  and  threw  their 
muskets  over  their  shoulders,  and  went  care- 
lessly down  the  street  to  welcome  the  com- 
pany of  mounted  policemen  who  had  come 
to  their  relief.  Max  had  seen  his  little 
comedy,  and  began  again  on  his  walk  home. 

Max  Rising  had  had  but  a year’s  experi- 
ence of  Europe.  He  had,  wisely  or  not, 
carried  out  a pet  dream  of  his  boyhood. 
When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  too 
proud  to  hang  on  his  father’s  hands,  he  had 
left  home  to  earn  a living.  Chance,  which 
proved  good  fortune,  had  taken  him  into  a 
flannel  mill  at  Manayunk.  He  had  begun 
as  a boy  begins,  and  worked  his  way  along. 
He  had  a native  love  of  machinery — nay, 
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he  had  a native  love  of  work.  He  was 
steady,  temperate,  obliging,  and  civil,  and 
when  he  wras  two-and-twenty  he  found  him- 
self the  overseer  of  a room-one  of  the  least 
significant  of  rooms,  and  he  one  of  the 
youngest  of  overseers,  still,  in  his  fashion, 
an  overseer. 

The  young  fellow  had  laid  up  six  or  seven 
hundred  dollars,  and  with  the  feeling  that 
he  only  knew  the  technical  side  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  had  an  eager  wish  for  a better  ed- 
ucation, without  knowing  well  what  that 
might  be.  His  mother  was  of  a German 
family,  and  this  accident  sent  him  for  what 
the  Germans  call  a “ wander-year”  to  Eu- 
rope for  twelve  months,  which,  by  economy 
and  care,  he  had  lengthened  into  eighteen. 
His  money  was  now  well-nigh  spent,  and 
doubting  whether  Zurich  had  helped  him 
much  in  its  matchless  polytechnic  schools, 
but  hoping  that  it  had,  the  young  workman 
was  on  his  way  home. 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  picturesque  little  incident  of  the 
three  guardsmen  would  have  lingered  in 
Max  Rising’s  memory  only  as  a dramatic 
little  scene  which  showed  how  the  streets 
are  as  sensational  as  the  theatre,  but  that, 
just  afterward,  he  made  a new  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom,  as  it  happened,  he  after- 
ward had  to  play  “ back  to  back”  himself, 
with  very  different  tools  on  a very  different 
scene. 

That  was,  as  he  had  supposed  it  would 
be,  his  last  night  in  Paris.  Indeed,  he  had 
few  more  last  nights  in  Europe.  The  next 
evening  saw  him  in  London,  the  next  in 
Liverpool,  and  at  noon  on  the  next  day  he 
was  arranging  his  baggage,  and  trying  to 
persuade  himself  that  his  berth  was  com- 
fortable on  board  the  Calabria — an  indiffer- 
ent steamer  of  the  Cunard  Line,  in  which  he 
was  to  make  his  passage  to  New  York. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July,  as  it  happen- 
ed, when  the  westward  passage  across  the 
ocean  is  never  very  attractive,  if  indeed  any 
passage  ever  were.  The  people  who  come 
most  are  Jewish  tradesmen,  who  wish  to  be 
in  Alaska  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  au- 
tumn business,  or  other  like  persons,  who,  as 
Max  Rising  himself  did,  cross  to  America  be- 
cause they  must,  and  not  because  they  want 
to.  The  only  relief  of  a passage  on  as  bad 
a ship  as  the  Calabria  is  that  at  that  season 
there  is  no  crowd  in  the  cabin.  Max  found 
himself  among  sixty  or  seventy  persons  of 
as  many  different  nations,  as  he  wrote  to 
his  chum,  whom  he  had  left  at  Zurich ; and 
when  he  came  to  the  table  to  select  his  seat, 
he  found  that  because  he  had  had  no  friend 
at  court  to  arrange  a place  for  him  at  the 
head  of  the  first  table,  or  near  the  first  offi- 
cer at  the  second,  he  was  to  be  at  the  lower 


end  of  the  last.  Two  dirty,  tawdry,  vulgar 
ballet  dancers,  going  out  to  recruit  a troupe 
in  New  York,  were  his  next  neighbors  on 
the  right,  a comfortable,  intelligent  English 
gentleman  sat  opposite  him,  and  a nice, 
quick,  pure-minded,  and  honorable  young 
fellow,  who  proved  to  be  a “ foreign  corre- 
spondent” of  a Philadelphia  newspaper,  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Exposition,  was  the 
other  neighbor  within  talk. 

With  wisdom  above  his  years,  Max  affect- 
ed from  the  first  to  understand  and  to  speak 
no  word  of  French.  By  this  device  he  re- 
lieved himself  at  meal  times  from  the  bad- 
inage and  impudence  of  the  dirty  dancing 
women.  With  Ibbotson,  the  Englishman, 
and  Tanner,  the  letter- writer,  he  made  a 
somewhat  intimate  acquaintance.  But 
there  was  hardly  any  one  else  in  the  cabin 
with  whom  he  had  other  intercourse  than 
one  of  salutation  and  outside  civility.  And 
the  voyage  would  have  been  rather  a lonely 
one  but  for  other  associations  than  those  of 
the  cabin.  From  these  associations,  as  it 
happens,  grows  this  little  story  of  “ Back 
to  Back.” 

Ibbotson  was  asleep  in  his  berth  one  day, 
Tanner  was  playing  shuffle-board  with  a 
party  that  could  not  be  enlarged,  and  Max, 
without  companions,  could  not  stand  the 
novel  he  was  reading  a minute  longer.  If 
the  sea  made  him  sick  at  the  stomach,  the 
book  made  him  sicker.  He  threw  it  over 
the  rail  with  some  satisfaction,  watched  it 
in  the  instant  that  it  remained  in  sight,  and 
then  worked  his  way  by  the  fiddle,  by  the 
officers’  quarters,  and  by  the  kitchens  and 
their  smells,  to  the  forward  deck,  to  see 
what  he  might  find  there.  On  the  whole, 
the  social  outlook  was  more  promising  than 
that  of  the  aristocratic  quarters  he  had  left 
behind.  Three  times  as  many  steerage  pas- 
sengers were  grouped  together  forward  as 
he  had  left  of  first-class  people  on  the  up- 
per deck.  Children  are  not  often  seasick, 
and  twenty  or  more  children,  of  all  ages 
from  babyhood  up,  were  engaged  iu  their 
mission  of  making  life  unselfish  and  tolera- 
ble. Max  had  au  orange  in  his  pocket,  with 
which  he  conciliated  a little  girl  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  after  the  child  fairly  sat 
on  his  knees,  quite  a cluster  of  other  chil- 
dren joined  them. 

Max  inherited  from  his  father  one  or  two 
arts  for  entertaining  children  who  have  no 
playthings.  He  had  made  u my  mother’s  cra- 
dle” with  his  fingers,  he  had  made  “here’s 
the  parson  going  up  stairs,”  he  had  cut  out 
dancing  children  from  an  old  letter,  and  had 
just  initiated  two  of  the  oldest  into  the 
mysteries  of  cat’s-cradle,  when  he  was  join- 
ed by  John  Myrick,  their  father,  who  thauk- 
ed  him  cordially  for  his  kindness  to  them, 
and  said  he  hoped  they  gave  no  trouble. 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  Max,  cheerily.  “ I have 
had  the  pleasantest  hour  with  them  that 
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I have  bad  since  we  sailed;  I have  little 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  whom  I have 
not  seen  for  a year  and  more.” 

“ Your  home  is  in  America,  then,  Sir  V } said 
the  Englishman,  with  the  rather  wistful  air 
of  an  English  artisan — of  whose  creed  the 
first  article  is  that  he  must  not  step  outside 
his  own  place. 

But  Max  answered  with  a cordiality  which 
showed  the  other  that  he  might  ask  any 
questions  he  chose.  Max  had  no  idea  of 
going  outside  his  place  either.  But  as  he 
did  not  know  yet  what  that  place  was,  and 
as  he  knew  that  he  was  himself  a gentle- 
man, he  had  no  hesitation  in  talking,  as  an 
equal,  whether  with  prince,  priest,  or  peas- 
ant. So  John  Myrick  was  almost  immedi- 
ately at  ease  with  him,  and  was  pushing  in- 
quiries as  to  the  new  home  before  him,  which 
Max  answered  gladly  and  intelligently. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Here  was  a good 
weaver,  who  had  even  prospered  so  far  as  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  room  in  the  flannel 
mill  in  which  he  worked — nay,  the  man  was 
proud  of  his  skill  in  his  craft.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  had  abandoned  it,  and  abandoned 
it,  as  he  said,  forever.  He  had  withdrawn 
from  a co-operative  store,  at  heavy  loss,  all 
he  had  invested  there ; he  had  sold,  at  worse 
loss,  every  stick  of  his  modest  furniture ; 
he  had  drawn  from  the  savings-bank  all  his 
earniugs  and  his  wife’s ; and  now,  with  the 
shy,  honest  wife  herself,  whom  Max  saw  yon- 
der nursing  her  baby,  with  the  shy,  pretty 
daughter  yonder,  leaning  against  the  rail 
and  looking  at  the  gulls,  and  with  these 
children,  he  was  going  to  a new-  land,  to  be 
a farmer,  and  meant  to  leave  forever  his  old 
home.  What  was  more  strange,  he  was  leav- 
ing it  with  exultation,  without  a tear. 

Max  was  greatly  interested  in  Myrick. 
He  told  him  at  once  of  his  own  experiences 
as  a working  hand  in  making  flannel.  They 
compared  notes  eagerly  as  to  English  and 
American  customs.  He  found  that  Myrick 
was  soured — perhaps  with  reason.  He  had, 
indeed,  more  than  the  average  of  that  jeal- 
ousy which  a man  who  has  worked  hard  till 
forty,  with  a wife  who  has  worked  hard,  and 
children  who  have  worked  hard,  is  apt  to 
have,  when  he  looks  upon  the  owner  of  the 
factories  in  which  they  have  worked,  and 
upon  his  wife  and  children.  To  see  the 
owner,  his  wife  and  children,  better  dressed 
every  day  than  he  and  his  ever  were  on  Sun- 
day ; to  see  them  drive  into  the  village  in 
their  carriage  of  a forenoon,  and  gaping  as 
if  they  had  nothing  to  do,  when  he  had  only 
stepped  for  an  instant  out  of  bis  room,  made 
Myrick  angry.  But  his  anger  was  not  so 
much  with  them.  Myrick  had  been  an  en- 
thusiast in  one  and  another  plan  for  “co- 
operation,” in  which  united  workmen,  in 
their  union,  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
rich  capitalist.  And  of  each  of  these  plans 
the  upshot  had  always  been  the  same.  If 


it  were  a co-operative  shop  for  buying  and 
selling,  it  had  ended  in  their  training  some 
smart  fellow  to  be  the  shop-keeper,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  how,  at  the  cost  of 
the  co-operators,  why,  they  were  nowhere, 
and  he  had  stepped  into  the  class  of  shop- 
keepers, and  made  his  profits  out  of  the 
workmen  as  well  as  the  oldest  screw  in  the 
town.  Once  they  thought  they  had  made 
some  headway  in  a little  mill  for  spinning 
yarns,  which  was  on  this  same  co-operative 
principle.  “Bnt,  Lord!  Mr.  Rising,  it  just 
lasted  while  our  money  lasted.  The  market 
flattened,  and  we  needed  to  hold  our  yarns 
a little,  you  know ; and  then,  who  was  go- 
ing to  discount  a bill  for  usT  We  had  no 
credit.  Credit  is  a luxury  for  another  guess 
sort  of  folk  than  we.” 

So  the  poor  fellow  was  leaving  Yorkshire 
with  two  or  three  very  bitter  tastes  in  his 
mouth.  He  had  learned  to  hate  the  business 
to  which  he  was  bred,  he  bad  learned  to 
hate  the  country  in  which  he  was  bred,  and 
he  had  learned  to  distrust  men — three  very 
bad  lessons. 

Many  a talk  had  he  and  Max  about  such 
matters.  Max  told  him  what  he  had  learn- 
ed about  the  co-operators  of  Germany.  It 
interested  Myrick,  bnt  gave  him  but  little 
courage.  The  result  of  all  such  talk  was 
well  enough  expressed  one  night  as  they 
parted,  when  Max  said, 

“ Well,  I do  not  know  just  how  it  is  to  be. 
Bnt  I tell  you,  men  have  got  to  stand  by  each 
other.  That  is  the  whole  story.”  Then  he 
told  Myrick  the  adventnre  of  the  three  men 
on  guard  in  Belleville,  much  os  it  has  been 
told  above,  and  he  said,  “ I believe  some  day 
or  other  somebody  or  other  will  flud  how  men 
who  are  rich  now  and  men  who  are  learning 
how  to  be  rich  by-and-by  will  stand  ‘ back 
to  back.’  ” 


CHAPTER  HI. 

So  soon  as  the  Calabria  arrived  in  New 
York,  Max  Rising  hurried  to  New  Altoona 
and  the  dear  home  welcome  there.  How 
proud  were  his  father  and  mother,  Jasper 
and  Bertha  Rising,  of  their  manly  boy ! How 
pleased  his  sisters  were  to  walk  with  him, 
and  how  happy  the  little  ones  with  the  trav- 
el-presents which  he  had  brought  home! 
For  three  or  four  days  every  minute  was  full 
of  the  excitements  of  a return,  of  visiting 
and  unpacking,  of  distributing  the  purchases 
and  re-adjusting  the  home  life.  But  this 
does  not  last  forever.  With  a yonng  man,  in- 
deed, it  lasts  bnt  a very  little  while.  And 
before  the  first  week  was  over,  Max  and  his 
father  were  in  consultation  more  than  once 
on  the  hard  question  what  Max  should  do. 

Max’s  own  idea  had  been  that  there  w'ere 
as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught. 
He  would  go  hack  to  the  mills  he  left  at 
Manny unk,  and  there  or  among  the  neigh- 
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bors  he  wonld  find  some  opening.  He  had 
certainly  eularged  his  range  of  life  in  eight- 
een months  at  Zurich.  He  knew  something 
thorough  about  dyes  and  chemistry,  and  he 
had  taken  enough  interest  in  architecture 
aud  engineering  to  know  something  of  the 
streugth  of  materials  and  their  adaptability. 
Well  versed  as  he  was  before  he  started  in 
processes  of  manufacture,  he  had  fair  reason 
to  think  that  he  should  command  better 
wages  and  take  a better  stand  than  before. 
In  fact,  he  hoped  to  get  a chance  in  some 
new  enterprise  in  his  line  where  there  was 
work  to  do  by  well-informed  and  sensible 
men. 

But,  alas!  he  had  returned  in  the  lowest 
gasp  of  the  worst  panic  which  a panic-strick- 
en country  had  known  for  twenty  years.  At 
New.  Altoona  every  large  mill  was  stopped. 
The  smaller  shops  which  were  still  at  work 
were  turning  out  next  to  nothing,  and  sold 
very  little  of  what  they  made.  Half  the 
tradesmen  on  the  main  Btreet  had  shut  up 
their  shops,  aud  had  dusty  signs  hauging 
out  to  show  that  they  were  “To  Let.”  The 
other  half  had  a seedy  look,  which  could  not 
be  disguised,  and  clerks  behind  their  coun- 
ters wore  a troubled  air,  which  showed  that 
they  were  not  sure  but  they  should  be  dis- 
charged the  next  Saturday. 

This  glimpse  at  home  was  only  a hint  of 
what  Max  would  find  elsewhere.  His  own 
old  mills  had  shut  down:  no  hope  there. 
He  did  force  his  way  into  a little  concern, 
where  no  money  would  have  hired  him  two 
years  ago.  He  went  now  almost  for  no 
wages,  and  to  do  every  thing.  Here  ho 
staid  a year,  paid  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
not  paid — a wretched  year,  and  yet  after- 
ward Max  said  the  best  year  of  his  life.  For 
in  the  hand-to-mouth  shiftlessness  of  that 
concern  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  do  in 
that  year.  He  bought  wool,  he  sold  cloth, 
he  patched  machinery, he  bossed  machinists. 
He  said  he  could  set  up  as  an  engineer,  so 
much  did  he  do  with  mending  their  gate- 
way and  their  mill-wheels ; and  what  man 
could  do  be  did  in  coaxing  hardly  abnsed 
hands  to  hold  on,  as  he  was  doing,  to  keep 
a bankrupt  concern  alive.  He  was  Jack-of- 
all-trades  as  that  year  went  by.  Aud  at  the 
end  even  this  labor  was  thrown  away,  for 
the  whole  burst  up,  and  the  help  were  all 
discharged,  with  any  amount  of  back  wages 
due. 

Then  poor  Max,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  to  begin  to  hunt  for  occupation — a 
wretched  quest!  There  was  something  ex- 
quisitely painful  to  him  in  the  expression 
of  the  men  whom  Max  remembered  as  so 
cheerful  when  they  were  prosperous  in  oth- 
er days.  Men  whom  be  had  always  thought 
of  as  very  rich  men  would  speak  to  him  and 
to  his  father,  in  the  confidence  of  their  pri- 
vate offices,  as  if  the  very  “ bottom  had  come 
out,”  and  there  were  never  to  be  life  or  en- 


terprise in  America  again.  Clearly  no  out- 
look for  the  young  man  near  home ! 

So  was  it  that  his  father  wrote  to  Lloyd 
Jones  in  Wisconsin,  aud  his  mother  wrote 
to  her  uncle  in  New  York  city,  and  Max  him- 
self wrote  to  Sheridan  in  New  Orleans  and 
Frochter  in  San  Francisco.  These  last  were 
old  school-mates  of  his.  All  the  letters  were 
to  the  same  point — that  here  was  a young 
fellow  of  twenty -four  years,  ready  to  work, 
even  with  his  hands  if  there  were  need, 
willing  to  go  where  any  body  needed  him, 
and  hoping  to  carry  the  training  of  Zurich 
and  his  own  apprenticeship  of  eight  years 
to  some  point  of  this  American  land  which 
needed  a little  “ subduing.”  How  strange 
that  the  world  should  be  so  kinked  and 
twisted  in  its  panic  that  this  point  to  stand 
upon  should  be  so  hard  to  find ! 

“And  then,  Sir,”  said  Max  to  his  father, 
after  the  four  letters  were  gone,  “ I will  my- 
self run  down  to  the  Narragansett  country 
aud  make  a visit  to  Wilkinson.  He  came 
rouud  to  Zurich  when  I was  there,  and  I 
promised  him  to  come  to  his  father’s  place 
before  the  hot  weather  was  over.  It  is  hot 
enough  now,  Heaven  knows!” 

Wilkinson’s  father  had  a summer  place,  it 
seemed,  in  Southern  Rhode  Island,  just  op- 
posite Block  Island,  and  George  Wilkinson, 
Max’s  school  friend,  was  forever  boasting 
that  their  bath  on  Matnnuck  Beach  was  the 
best  sea-bath  known  in  the  habitable  world. 
So  was  it  that  Max  made  that  visit  to  the 
Narragansett  country  on  which  this  story 
depends.  He  fitted  off  for  a fortnight’s  stay, 
and,  at  an  early  breakfast,  bade  his  father 
and  mother  and  the  little  folks  good-by. 

“Do  write  down  that  address,  Max;  I 
shall  never  get  it  right,”  said  his  mother. 

“Do  not  understand  that  we  live  there. 
We  only  go  there  for  our  letters.  It  is  some 
miles  away.”  This  was  Max’s  reply,  as  he 
wrote  the  address  for  her.  “Quouochon- 
tang,  Washington  County,  R.  I.” 

Max  had  not  said  that  wheu  George  Wil- 
kinson was  travelling  in  Europe,  Prudence 
Wilkinson,  his  sister,  was  with  him.  Max 
had  showed  them  the  lions  of  Zurich  for 
three  days. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  is  a charming  country  which  wel- 
comed Master  Max,  as  his  friend  drove  him 
to  his  home  from  the  Kingston  station.  Two 
hundred  and  one  years  ago,  before  the  hor- 
rid winter  slaughter  in  the  Swamp  Fort, 
there  were  more  of  the  Narragansett  Indians 
living  in  that  region  than  there  are  of  white 
men  to-day.  Twenty  thousand  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Roger  Williams’s  count,  ranged 
through  these  low  woods,  made  homes  in  the 
islands  of  the  swamps,  and  raised  their  corn 
and  beaus  and  squashes  in  the  simple  agri- 
culture of  meadows  aud  fields.  There  are 
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pretty  pouds,  just  fit  for  an  Indian’s  canoe, 
full  of  fisli ; the  clams  and  oysters  on  the 
shore  suit  an  Indian’s  taste  as  'well  as  a 
long  - knife’s ; and  blue -fish,  bass,  Spanish 
mackerel,  and  shad  from  the  water,  with 
deer  and  smaller  game  from  the  land,  filled 
up  the  savage  bill  of  fare. 

George  Wilkinson,  Max’s  friend,  was,  I 
think,  some  relation  of  Jemima  Wilkinson, 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  that  region. 
In  a turn  of  confidence,  George  pointed  out 
from  the  gray  parlor  window  one  morning 
the  waters  of  Perch  Cove,  where  an  immense 
assembly  waited  one  day,  fifty  yeara  ago,  to 
see  the  prophetess  walk  on  the  water.  She 
did  not  succeed,  but  she  told  them  the  fail- 
ure was  due  to  their  want  of  faith.  George’s 
father  had  a good  deal  of  the  individuality 
or  self-reliance  which  goes  to  the  making 
up  of  a first-class  prophetess,  and  which,  to 
say  true,  has  cropped  out  a good  deal  in  the 
make-up  of  tho  Rhode  Islauders  from  the 
days  of  Canonchet  and  Roger  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  even  to  this  hour. 

The  house  was  an  unaffected  large  modern 
house,  thoroughly  comfortable.  It  stood 
on  the  southern  edge  of  New  England  prop- 
er, George  said;  for  he  said  the  alluvial 
meadows  which  parted  them  from  the  sea, 
a mile  and  a half  away,  were  ouly  the  trib- 
ute which  the  sea  paid  to  New  England. 
Close  behind  it  was  a lovely  little  lake,  deep 
and  clear,  hemmed  close  with  woods.  It 
was  so  near  Max’s  window  that  he  could 
fling  a biscuit  into  it,  had  he  a tough  old 
bit  of  hard-tack  which  he  wanted  to  throw 
away.  A rough  flight  of  stone  steps  led 
down  to  its  waters,  and  morning,  noon,  and 
night  the  young  people  were  forever  going 
out  in  the  boats  upon  it.  Who  were  the 
young  people?  Why,  all  we  need  name 
were  George  and  Max;  Prudence  Wilkin- 
son, George’s  sister,  a pretty,  thoughtful  girl 
of  twenty,  ready  for  fun  and  ready  for  read- 
ing and  ready  for  work — ready,  indeed,  for 
any  thing ; Mabel  Smith,  who  was  a school- 
mate of  Prudence,  here  on  a visit ; and  five 
noisy  boys,  younger  brothers  and  their  vis- 
itors, of  all  ages  from  seventeen  down.  In 
such  a family  Max  soon  made  himself  at 
home.  As  has  been  intimated,  he  had  not 
forgotten  Prudence.  Those  deep  hazel  eyes 
and  eager  inquiring  talk,  never  half  satis- 
fied, never  satisfied  at  all  till  she  had  come 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  Max  had  never 
forgotten. 

It  is  hardly  the  part  of  this  writer  to  tell 
what  these  young  people  did  and  said  in 
these  pleasant  August  and  September  days. 
The  guns  were  put  in  order,  and  there  were 
plover  and  other  sea-birds.  The  ponds  gave 
pickerel,  perch,  bream,  and  bass.  The  sea 
ponds  and  the  sea  had  to  be  tried  for  their 
stores.  Prudence  and  Mabel  had  to  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  Remington  rifle, 
which  had  come  in  very  aptly  as  a present 


from  General  Squiers.  Max  was  glad  to 
help  them  both  in  their  German  pronuncia- 
tion, as  they  pretended  to  study  a little  in 
the  morning ; and  Prudence  more  than  paid 
the  debt  by  her  suggestions  to  him  for  his 
landscape,  of  bolder  uses  of  color  than  he 
had  learued  in  the  architectural  drawing  at 
the  Polytechnic.  They  were  young,  and  en- 
joyed every  thing.  If  the  fishermen  caught 
the  ladies’  hats  off  their  heads  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  throw,  the  ladies  laughed,  and 
said  the  ribbons  were  better  for  the  bath. 
They  sang  well  enough,  and  not  too  well : 
they  made  new  songs,  and  proposed  a new 
novel.  In  the  evening  there  was  music,  or 
the  telescope,  or  Pedro,  or  Cayenne ; or  the 
old  people  dropped  in  to  be  taught  Pole's 
whist,  Horace  Wilkinson  being  always  ready 
with  the  poetical  rules, 

44  Your  drat  play  bids  your  partner  understand 

What  ia  the  chief  component  of  your  hand,r  etc. 

On  the  whole,  Master  Max’s  visit  in  the 
Second  Petty  quanscott  Purchase  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  country  passed  very  satisfactorily 
to  him  and  ail  concerned. 

As  it  was  drawing  to  a close,  Max  con- 
fessed to  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  he  began  to 
feel  bine.  From  tho  California  correspond- 
ent no  answer  had  come.  Sheridan  had 
said  that  in  Louisiana  every  thing  was 
“ dead  as  Chelsea.”  Lloyd  Jones,  good  fel- 
low, had  been  kind  and  suggestive;  still 
there  was  uo  opeuiug  in  Wisconsin  or  Min- 
nesota which  justified  going  there.  As  for 
New  York,  Providence,  and  Boston,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson knew  how  little  chance  a young  man 
had  there.  It  seemed  as  if  the  world  had 
been  made  qnite  complete  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Max  Rising.  All  that  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson could  say  was  that  there  was  many 
another  man  as  badly  off,  that  when  things 
came  to  the  worst  they  must  turn,  and  so 
on.  But  really  Max  felt  that  he  should  be 
using  his  wiuter  to  more  purpose  than  now 
seemed  likely  if  he  had  staid  for  another 
year  at  Zurich.  After  this  long  talk  with 
his  host,  he  joined  the  gay  young  party’, 
and  44  the  four,”  as  the  jnniors  called  them, 
started  for  a long  horseback  ride.  They 
were  to  see  the  original  Pet  tyqu  an  scott 
Rock,  whence  that  purchase  takes  its  name ; 
they  were  to  find  the  ruins  of  Bull’s  block- 
house; they  were  to  see  the  tavern  where 
Kidd’s  men  caroused  that  night  they  hid 
the  treasure — oh,  I do  not  know  what  they 
were  not  to  see ! And  in  that  long  ride,  as 
it  happened,  this  history  of 44  Bock  to  Back” 
was  born. 

For  as  they  came  cantering  home,  quite 
conscious  that  they  were  as  late  as  was  at 
all  well — Max  with  Prudence  in  the  lead — 
she  suddenly  drew  up  her  horse  and  said, 

44  Late  or  not,  I mnst  see  where  that  child 
got  her  rose  coreopsis.”  They  had  just  dash- 
ed by  a group  of  country  children,  and  Pru- 
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dence’s  quick  eye  had  detected,  as  they 
passed,  the  peculiar  color  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  rarest,  New 
England  wild  flowers. 

The  children  were  amazed  when  they  saw 
the  riding  party  turn  back  to  them.  The 
big  girl  gladly  gave  up  her  bouquet  to  Max, 
more  than  pleased  to  exchange  it  for  the 
ten-cent  piece  he  gave  her.  Indeed,  the 
undisguised  glee  with  which  all  of  them 
welcomed  the  mouey  somewhat  surprised 
him.  It  had  more  the  air  of  Bavaria  than 
of  Rhode  Island.  In  his  pleasant  way  he 
asked  the  children  where  they  lived,  and  if 
they  had  walked  far. 

They  said  they  lived  in  Pigottsville,  and 
pointed  forward;  it  was  a mile  and  a half 
away.  But  the  girl  added  that  they  had 
been  away  for  berries  all  day.  The  mills 
had  been  closed  all  summer,  so  that  every 
day  they  went  otf  for  berries.  And  al- 
though the  child  did  not  say  so,  something 
in  her  air  suggested  that  the  closing  of 
the  mills  made  the  unexpected  teu-cent 
piece  the  more  grateful  to  them  all.  Max 
joined  Prudence,  and  asked  her  some  ques- 
tions. 

“Oh  dear!”  said  she,  “it  is  the  old  sad 
story.  I wish  I understood  it.  I wish  any 
body  could  help  it.  You  will  see  Pigotts- 
ville in  a minute.  Not  pretty,  you  know, 
but  two  years  ago  cheerful  and  active,  ev- 
ery body  pleased  and  every  body  busy.  Now 
every  shop  is  shut  up;  every  honse  would 
be  marked  ‘To  Let1  but  that  there  is  too 
plainly  nobody  to  hire.  The  mills  them- 
selves are  dreariness  person  i fled.  The  last 
time  I was  here  a flock  of  geese  were  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  stone  steps.  The 
water  runs  over  the  dam  ns  if  it  were  Ca- 
nonchet’s  water,  and  not  poor  Dan  Pigott’s. 
Dan  Pigott  himself — every  body  called  him 
Dan  because  he  was  good-natured — has 
gone  into  bankruptcy.  There,  yon  see  his 
pretty  honse  beyond  the  chestnut  avenue 
there.  The  house  is  shut  up.  The  girls — 
nice  girls  they  are;  I was  at  school  with 
them — are  governesses  in  Dnbnque  and  At- 
lanta. Mr.  Pigott  himself — I do  not  know 
where  he  is.  These  mills  have  been  offered 
for  sale  ever  so  long,  and  once  put  up  at 
anction,  but  there  were  no  bidders.  There, 
this  is  the  new  mill,  that  is  the  old  one. 
You  see  what  nice  buildings  they  are ; but 
father  says  every  thing  goes  to  waste  when 
mills  are  closed.  Now  look  there,  and 
there,  and  there.  See  the  grass  growing 
across  the  road  here.  Did  you  over  know 
such  desolation  t” 

The  girl’s  energy  in  describing  and  point- 
ing out  the  signs  of  failure  fell  in  with  the 
mood  in  which  her  young  companion  had 
started  for  the  ride.  Here  was  this  well- 
established  town  doing  nothing,  and  in- 
deed being  almost  nothing.  And  here  was 
he,  Max  Rising,  doing  nothing,  and  he  felt 


as  if  he  were  fast  coming  to  the  same  con- 
dition. Curious  to  look  iu  upon  the  desert- 
ed place,  he  asked  Prudence  to  hold  his 
horse  a moment,  jumped  otf,  and  peered  in 
through  a broken  pane  in  a window. 

| He  was  joined  in  an  instant  by  a sad 
enough  looking  man,  who  left  his  wood-pile 
where  he  was  sawing  and  crossed  the  road. 
“ Would  you  not  like  to  go  in,  Sir  t”  “’No,” 
Max  said ; “ only  I am  a flannel  man  myself, 
and  I thought  I would  look  at  one  of  your 
Yankee  mills.”  The  workman  begged  him 
to  stop,  was  eager  that  he  should,  and  Max 
finally  agreed  (it  seemed  uncourteous  not 
to)  that  he  would  come  across  the  next  day. 
And  he  did  so.  Nor  was  his  time  ill  spent. 
This  poor  fellow,  who  looked  half  starved — 
and  was — proved  to  have  had  a career  which 
Max  respected  while  he  pitied.  Here  was  a 
sick  wife  whom  he  could  not  leave.  While 
the  mills  ran,  Ringgold  must  have  been  a 
factotum  of  Dan  Pigott’s.  In  fact,  as  Max 
found  afterward,  there  was  nothing  about 
the  mills  Ringgold  did  not  know.  He  said 
he  bad  run  every  loom  in  both  buildings, 
and  it  seemed  so.  As  things  had  grown 
worse  and  worse,  he  had  been  the  last  man 
employed.  “ And  now,  Sir,”  said  he,  “ I must 
see  that  broken  pane  of  glass,  and  no  man 
has  five  cents  to  mend  it.” 

As  they  sat  that  evening  on  the  piazza,  Max 
told  Mr.  Wilkinson  how  much  he  had  been 
affected  by  Ringgold’s  manner  and  his  story. 
This  led  him  back  to  speak  of  Myrick,  whom 
he  bad  met  on  the  Calabria . And  then  he 
said,  rather  bitterly,  that  he  wished  he  were 
political  economist  enough  to  understand 
why  as  good  fellows  as  Myrick  and  Ring- 
gold  were  thrown  like  idle  vagabonds  on 
the  world.  “ Why  is  it  that  I,  who  have 
been  training  myself  for  ten  years  to  be  a 
manufacturer,  can  find  nothing  to  do  f why 
the  dead  and  dumb  spindles  and  looms  yon- 
der at  Pigottsville  can  find  nothing  to  do  t 
why  the  rich  dons  in  Boston  and  New  York 
can  find  nothing  to  do  with  their  money.? 
Money  is  going  begging  at  three  per  cent. 
And  why  these  wool-growers  Jones  writes 
about  in  Wisconsin  can  get  no  money  for 
their  wool  ? If  there  were  too  much  flannel 
iu  the  world,  I should  understand  this  better. 
But  those  poor  brats  we  saw  lounging  round 
at  Pigottsville  had  none  too  much  flannel,  I 
think,”  said  Max,  sadly.  “ It  seems  to  me 
a hard  way  to  cure  the  poverty  of  the  world 
to  keep  half  the  people  in  it  idle  and  na- 
ked.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  “ the  political 
economists,  in  all  their  brutality,  never  in- 
vented a wickeder  or  a more  foolish  phrase 
than  that  which  talks  of  a ‘ surplus  of  la- 
bor.’” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so !”  said 
Max.  “ I have  thought  it  often  enough,  and 
was  afraid  there  was  something  I could  not 
see.” 
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“Unless,”  said  his  friend,  “you  mean  to 
say  that  God  made  a mistake,  there  can  l>e  no 
surplus  of  labor,  or  unless  you  choose  to  say 
that  all  of  us  have  every  thing  we  should  like 
or  can  dream  of.  But  till  every  music-lover 
in  the  world  has  the  Steinway  or  Chicker- 
ing  piano  that  he  wants,  with  all  the  music 
he  wants;  till  every  picture-lover  has  his 
private  gallery  full  till  he  can  enjoy  no  more ; 
till  every  dinner  table  from  pole  to  pole  is 
set  with  the  choicest  food  aud  china;  till 
every  beggar  from  pole  to  pole  rides  a bet- 
ter horse  than  Smuggler  or  Goldsmith  Maid 
— why,  there  will  be  no  ‘ surplus  of  labor.’ 
There  may  be  too  many  people  doing  one 
thing  and  not  enough  doing  another ; but, 
till  the  perfect  world  has  come,  there  will 
be  no  * surplus  of  labor.’  Indeed,  then,  I 
suppose,  the  only  change  will  be  that  labor, 
which  men  dislike,  will  be  changed  to  work 
which  they  do  like.” 

“They  ‘rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.’  ” 

“ Precisely.  Let  us  hope  they  are  doing 
that  in  Autares  yonder.  But  it  is  idle  sit- 
ting here  longer.  Time  we  were  all  in  bed.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

“ What  in  the  world  were  you  men  talk- 
ing of  as  you  sat  on  the  piazza  last  night  ? 
Laugh  at  girls  talking,  indeed ! You  three 
gentlemen  went  on  as  never  three  girls  did 
when  they  were  undressing  after  a ball.” 

This  was  Prndeuce’s  appeal  to  her  broth- 
er at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

“My  dear  Prudence,  we  were  talking  the 
gravest  political  and  social  economy.  We 
were  settling  all  the  difficulties  of  the  la- 
borer and  the  capitalist.  We  were  at  the 
same  time  explaining  why  that  elegant  red 
flannel  which  lines  your  opera  cloak  is  so 
dear.” 

This  was  his  reply. 

“ I will  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  laborer,”  said  Mabel,  laughing.  “ The 
laborer  wauts  somebody  to  carry  to  market 
what  he  has  to  sell.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
of  my  great  victory.  Here  is  my  class  in 
the  sewing  school : dear  old  Mrs.  Fogarty, 
who  could  not  turn  a hem  till  we  taught 
her,  down  to  my  pretty,  sweet  Mary  Ma- 
grath — cither  one  of  you  would  fall  in  love 
with  her  the  first  minnte  you  saw  her.  I 
am  very  proud  of  my  sewing  class ; indeed  I 
am.  Well,  they  all  graduated  this  spring. 
Every  one  of  them  made  a shirt  and  a dress 
with  her  own  hands.  That  puts  them  out 
of  the  school.  And  we  had  an  entertain- 
ment-oranges and  cocoa-nut,  cakes  and 
coffee ; and  Dr.  Withers  made  a speech. 
And  then — ” And  the  bright  girl’s  face  as- 
sumed the  most  gloomy  aspect. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Mabel  f Have  yon 
broken  a tooth  ?” 


“ Worse  than  that — far  worse.  And  then, 
I say,  noue  of  them  could  get  a stitch  of 
work  to  do.  This  same  wave  of  ill  luck 
that  shut  up  Pigottsville  yonder,  slackened 
the  hauds  of  the  clothing  men.  Freeland, 
Fenno — ail  of  them — had  more  clothing 
than  they  could  sell ; they  wanted  to  employ 
nobody,  and  my  class  had  nothing  to  do.” 

“ The  old  story,”  growled  Max.  But  Miss 
Mabel  went  on : 

“ Listen,  Mr.  Rising.  Then  is  it  that  the 
genius  of  woman  appears.  Then  is  it  that 
your  humble  servant  stepped  in.  I,  by  my- 
self, I,  invented  a pattern  of  quaint  Conti- 
nental clothes  for  little  boys  to  wear.  I 
taught  Mary  Magrath  how  to  make  a suit 
I put  them  on  the  prettiest  boy  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  he  wore  them  at  the  May 
fair.  Then  had  I not  orders  enough  from 
all  the  world  to  keep  my  class  in  sewing  for 
four  good  months  T Heavens ! I was  a great 
dealer.  I bought  my  stock  by  the  piece  at 
wholesale.  I promoted  Ellen  Sharpe  to  be 
a cutter.  All  I had  to  do  was  to  keep  the 
accounts,  to  buy  the  material,  and  to  pay 
the  women  every  Saturday.” 

“ And  to  be  brains  for  the  whole  concern,” 
said  Max,  in  undisguised  admiration. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  said,  seriously,  “ Mabel,  I do  not 
know  if  you  know  how  much  good  sense 
you  have  been  talking.” 

Mabel  laughed,  and  said  she  was  mnch 
obliged  to  him. 

“ Your  story  is  the  whole  story.  Yon 
were  the  middle-man — ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  incorrigible 
Mabel ; “ I think  I was  the  middle  girl.” 

But  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  laugh. 
“ You  were  the  middle-man  between  capital 
and  labor.  None  of  these  cloth  men  would 
have  sold  their  goods  on  credit  to  your 
Ellens  and  Bridgets.  But  they  knew  your 
father,  and  they  trusted  you.  None  of  these 
mothers  would  have  engaged  your  Polly 
Magrath  to  sew.  But  you  knew  your  wom- 
en, aud  you  dared  engage  them.  Indeed, 
on  the  small  scale  the  women  would  work 
on  alone,  their  work  was  not  worth  doing. 
You  brought  together  enough  of  them  to 
make  it  worth  while,  and  that  became  prof- 
itable which  was  all  unprofitable  before. 
All  that  this  country  wauts  is  that  some- 
body shall  do  the  same  thing  in  other  places. 
Capital  is  shy  of  labor,  and  labor  can  not 
get  at  capital.  Bring  them  together,  aud 
there  will  be  no  ‘surplus  of  labor.’  But  cap- 
ital can  not  do  it,  and  labor  can  not  do  it. 
What  it  wants  is  raiddle-meu — capitalize r$< 

I call  them — people  who  will  bring  capital 
to  labor  and  labor  to  capital.” 

“ Mabel,”  said  George,  “ you  had  better  go 
to  the  President  aud  offer  your  services.” 

“ No,”  said  Mabel,  blushing,  “ I shall  stick 
to  my  last.  I might  not  succeed  ou  a larger 
scale.”  The  truth  was  that  the  girl  was 
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fairly  confused  by  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  compli- 
ment, and  was  terrified  lest  she  had  said 
too  mach  of  herself  and  her  own  achieve- 
ments. Prndence  looked  on  delighted  that 
her  friend  should  have  received  for  once 
the  credit  for  the  unselfishness  and  good 
sense  which  she  was  always  displaying,  bat 
which  she  really  valued  so  little,  being,  in 
fact,  quite  unconscious  that  they  were  at  all 
extraordinary. 

When  the  mail  came  in,  strange  to  say, 
Max  had  a letter  from  his  English  friend  of 
the  steerage  — Myrick  the  weaver.  Poor 
Myrick  had  not  prospered  in  America.  On 
their  landing  they  had  gone  to  Sing  Sing  to 
spend  a few  days  with  a brother  of  Mrs. 
Myrick.  There  Lucy,  the  tall  pretty  girl 
who  had  taken  care  of  the  children  on  the 
passage,  had  been  taken  sick  with  violent 
typhoid  fever.  Even  now  she  was  not 
enough  recovered  for  travel.  Her  father 
had  not  dared  to  leave  her.  Before  she  re- 
covered, it  was  too  late  for  Wisconsin  and 
farming.  Myrick  had  led  a hand-to-mouth 
life  in  Sing  Sing,  and  even  in  the  spring  had 
failed  in  his  plans  again.  Here  was  a sec- 
ond winter  closing  in  upon  him.  He  was 
in  doubt  whether  ho  should  not  be  more 
wise  to  seek  work  at  his  trade,  and  put  off 
his  farming  yet  farther. 

But  here  was  trouble.  Work  at  his  trade 
he  could  not  find.  The  woolen  industry 
was  most  depressed  of  any.  Such  inquiries 
as  he  had  made  hod  been  fruitless,  and  now 
he  wrote  to  Max  to  know  if  he  could  help 
or  advise  him.  The  letter  had  been  sent  to 
Max  to  New  Altoona,  and  had  been  forward- 
ed to  him  at  Quonochontaug. 

As  they  read  scraps  from  their  letters,  or 
handed  them  round,  as  was  the  custom, 
Max  read  the  whole  of  his,  and  told  what  a 
good  fellow  Myrick  was.  “You  see,”  said 
he,  “ he  is  the  man  for  Pigottsville,  and  he 
would  find  fifty  more  if  any  one  needed 
them.  But  no  man  has  hired  us,”  said  Max, 
half  funnily  and  half  gloomily,  “ though  it 
is  the  eleventh  hour.” 

“There  wants  a middle-man,”  said  George. 

“Mr. Rising,”  said  Prudence,  boldly,  “ why 
are  you  not  the  middle-man  f” 

Max  was  touched  and  surprised  — not 
surprised  that  Prudence  had  an  opinion  on 
a subject  grave  in  itself:  he  and  she  had 
discussed  the  gravest  subjects  before  now 
most  eagerly.  But  surprised  that  she  rated 
his  ability  higher  than  he  rated  it  himself, 
and  profoundly  touched  that  in  this  general 
circle  she  was  willing  to  say  so. 

There  was  no  moment  to  reply.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  turned  on  him  and  said,  “ I was 
going  to  say  the  very  same  thing,  Max. 
You  say  you  have  trained  yourself  to  be  a 
manufacturer.  Manufacture!  You  don’t 
expect  to  sit  at  New  Altoona  on  a throne 
till  the  Pigottsville  mills  come  and  ask  you 
to  start  them  T” 
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“ No,”  said  Max,  laughing,  “ but  I think 
the  Pigottsville  mills  would  be  very  much 
surprised  if  I rode  over  there  and  broke  a 
window  and  climbed  in  and  went  down 
into  the  basement  and  hoisted  the  gate, 
and  then  put  on  the  main  belt  and  set 
them  to  running.  Perhaps  Miss  Prudence 
and  Miss  Mabel  would  tend  the  looms,  if 
Thomas  C ashman  will  let  us  have  a sheep 
or  two  to  shear ;”  and  he  laughed  rather  se- 
riously. 

“ No,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  “ I am 
not  laughing.  There  are  twenty  or  thirty 
poor  fellows — poor  workmen,  I am  afraid — 
and  tlieir  wives,  starving  yonder  now.  Go 
find  your  Myrick,  if  he  has  been  well  train- 
ed, and  bring  him  here.  I know  all  about 
the  machinery  at  Pigottsville:  it  is  better 
than  the  average.  Make  these  men  under- 
stand that  unless  a profit  is  made,  there  is 
nothing  but  starvation  pay  for  them.  Go 
find  your  friends,  and  tell  them  that  you 
have  a chance  to  start  a mill,  which,  with 
good  luck,  can  pay  them  three  per  cent,  on 
what  it  will  cost  you  to  buy  it.  You  must 
know  somebody  who  will  take  his  chance 
with  you.  What  is  a 1 capitalized  for  but  to 
bring  starving  capital  and  starving  labor 
together!” 

“ If  I were  a capitalizer,”  said  Max ; but 
this  time  he  said  it  slowly.  He  was  won- 
dering if  he  were  not  a “ capitalizer.”  He 
looked  at  his  watch. 

“George,  will  you  order  Doll  for  me — 
saddled  at  one  f I can  catch  the  fast  train 
at  Kingston.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  I am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  I can  tell  yon.  I will 
be  in  New  York  to-night.  1 will  be  back 
here,  if  you  will  send  for  me,  in  the  night 
express  to-morrow.”  And  he  ran  up  stairs 
to  pack  a bag  for  the  quick  journey. 

Before  he  re-appeared,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
ready  to  take  him  to  the  station.  “ Max,  1 
shall  drive  you  over,  and  wo  are  to  stop  at 
Pigottsville  to  see  your  man  Ringgold.  No, 
Prudence,  he  can  not  stay  for  lunch ; give 
him  a saudwich  in  a parcel.”  And  they 
started,  and  drove  fast.  But  thoy  found 
Ringgold,  who  took  them  both  through  the 
mills,  which  Wilkinson  had  not  seen  for 
years.  And  all  three  talked  eagerly  for 
half  an  hour  on  what  could  be  done,  and 
what  not,  to  wake  them  up  again.  Was  it 
possible  that  Ringgold  and  Max  might  prove 
to  be  able  to  do  that  midway  service,  little 
prized  by  the  speculators,  but  invaluable  iu 
practice — the  service  which  brings  a ship 
to  port  when  she  has  a captain  and  an  en- 
gineer, while  the  noblest  vessel  is  blown  to 
pieces  which  has  steam  on  her  boiler  with 
no  one  to  direct  the  steam,  or  is  ground  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks  if  she  have  only  a 
crew  and  no  leader  to  command  them  f If 
only  he  could  find  a capitalist,  that  capital- 
ist aud  Max  Rising  and  John  Myrick  might 
yet  stand  “ back  to  back!” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Max  returned  triumphant. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  had  monnted  Roy  when 
Max  monnted  Doll,  and  though  their  ride 
to  the  station  hod  been  fast,  they  had  had 
a careful  and  important  talk  with  each  oth- 
er. Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  knew  the  whole 
history  of  flannel -making  at  Pigottsville, 
had  told  Max  all  the  details  which  he  need- 
ed to  know.  Charged  with  reliable  statis- 
tics, he  went  to  see  his  mother's  uncle,  Kauf- 
mann  Baum,  who  had  always  been  fond  of 
Max,  and  was  willing  to  listen  to  him,  wheth- 
er he  talked  sense  or  nonsense.  If  Kauf- 
mann Baum  chose  to  invest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel  at  a moment  when  not  a 
mill  in  the  United  States  was  paying  five 
per  cent,  to  its  owner,  why,  he  had  a plenty 
of  money  for  such  an  adventure.  Ho  was, 
indeed,  one  of  those  starviug  capitalists 
who,  in  one  of  those  terrible  dead  locks  of 
a foolish  and  ignorant  system  which  we  call 
a panic,  was  not  making  even  three  per  cent, 
on  the  accumulations  of  an  honest  lifetime. 

Very  fond  was  Kaufmann  Baum  of  Max 
Rising.  He  had  been  fond  of  the  boy's  fa- 
ther and  of  his  mother.  Nay,  this  is  not 
all.  More  than  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
was  as  young  as  he  ever  was,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  all  young  people.  Max  went 
directly  to  Orange,  to  his  uncle's  country- 
house,  and  found  him  there,  getting  ready 
to  drive  to  the  station  for  New  York.  Max 
joined  him,  told  him  in  brief  what  he  had 
seen,  and  what  his  wishes  were.  He  told 
Mr.  Baum  that  if  he  were  willing  to  buy  the 
mills,  be  could  have  them  for  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  not  half  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  new  mills  and 
stock  them.  He  told  him  what  he  and 
Robert  Ringgold  knew  about  this  particu- 
lar business,  and  what  were  his  chances  to 
know  more.  He  laid  more  stress  than  an- 
other man  would  have  done  on  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Ringgold  and  Myrick,  and  more 
than  he  would  have  done  with  another  man. 
Then  he  said  that  he  knew  as  well  as  his 
uncle  did  that,  on  the  regular  “ stand  and 
deliver,”  cut-throat  system  of  modern  trade, 
bred  by  Adam  Smith  on  the  stock  of  the 
presumed  selfishness  of  all  the  world,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  flannel  in  that  mill  and 
pay  fourteen  per  cent,  to  the  owner,  or  even 
twelve,  or  even  ten,  or  even  seven.  But  he 
said  he  did  not  know  why  any  owner  should 
be  insured  his  profits  more  than  any  other 
man.  The  present  condition  of  trade  show- 
ed that  no  man  could  be  insured  any  such 
profit  in  any  adventure.  The  mere  word 
‘‘adventure”  showed  that  such  insurance 
was  impossible.  What  he  would  offer  his 
uncle  would  be  that  he  the  capitalist,  Max 
and  Robert  Ringgold  the  capitalizes  or 
middle-men,  and  Myrick  and  the  rest,  who 
were  workmon,  would  share  and  share.  If 


labor  starved,  capital  should  faint ; if  labor 
throve,  capital  should  thrive.  He  had  want- 
ed to  try  this  ever  since  he  talked  with  My- 
rick on  the  ship,  and  he  thought  the  chance 
had  come. 

Kaufmann  Baum  was  a man  of  sense,  and 
he  liked  this  kind  of  talk  much  better  than 
he  would  have  liked  the  talk  of  a Donater- 
swivel  who  came  to  him  with  a Colorado 
silver  mine,  and  promised  him  fifty  per  cent 
a year.  Bnt  he  said, 

“Dear  Max,  this  is  the  old  co-operative 
plan.  It  has  been  tried  forty  thousand  times, 
and  has  failed.  Plenty  of  my  basket  people 
have  left  me  to  try  it.” 

“No,  my  dear  uncle,  this  is  not  that  I 
know  that  plan  all  to  pieces ; I went  over  to 
Vienna  and  spent  a month  to  make  sure  that 
I studied  it  rightly  in  their  little  companies. 
That  is  only  fit  for  very  small  industries, 
and  goes  to  the  dogs  then  when  hard  times 
come.  The  co-operative  people  have  so  lit- 
tle capital  that  they  can  not  stand  a drought 
more  than  a sandy  field  can.  You  most 
have  reservoirs.  But,  my  dear  uncle,  you 
can't  raise  com  on  a reservoir.  You  want 
the  reservoir ; you  want  the  field ; you  want 
the  aqueduct  between.  Now  you  are  the 
reservoir ; ray  mill  people  are  the  field ; I 
am  the  aqueduct.  The  difference  between 
my  plan  and  co-operation  is  in  this — that  I 
am  the  aqueduct.” 

“I  will  call  them  ‘The  Aqueduct  Mills,' " 
said  his  uncle. 

“ No,”  said  the  eager  young  man.  “ I will 
tell  you  what  we  will  call  them.  We  will 
call  them  the  ‘ Bock  to  Back  Mills.’  ” And 
then  he  told  his  uuolo  the  story  of  the  scrim- 
mage which  the  reader  has  already  read  in 
our  first  chapter.  “ Don't  you  see,  Sir,  if 
there  had  only  been  two  of  those  men,  some 
sly  boy  would  have  knocked  one  of  them 
on  the  head  by  coming  up  on  the  east,  while 
one  looked  north  and  one  looked  south! 
Bnt  there  were  three  men,  and  you  could 
not  catch  one  of  them  napping.” 

Uncle  Kaufmann  was  delighted  with  the 
boy's  enthusiasm.  He  was,  however,  far  too 
careful  to  govern  himself  by  any  such  en- 
thusiasm in  the  regulation  of  his  invest- 
ments. When  they  came  to  the  city,  he  went 
round  to  see  his  friend  Claflin,  and  asked 
him  about  the  chances  of  the  woolen  indus- 
try, how  it  was  with  flannels  in  particular, 
and  what  lie  knew  of  the  make  of  these  par- 
ticular mills.  For  the  last,  it  was  clear  that 
there  was  little  to  buy  in  the  way  of  pres- 
tige. Mr.  Claflin  bad  never  heard  of  the 
Pigottsville  mills,  nor  had  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  sent  to  consult.  As  for  flan- 
nel, any  body  could  make  it.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  worst  thing  about  it ; perhaps  there 
is  no  article  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
a bad  quality,  though  this  is  certainly  say- 
ing a great  deal.  Mr.  Baum  cared  very  little 
for  this  verdict,  however. 
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“ Anyway,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “ we  have 
the  reputation  of  our  goods  to  make.  If  it 
were  made  already,  we  should  have  to  pay 
for  it,  or,  more  probably,  should  have  no 
chance  to  buy.” 

This  was  the  first  time  he  said  “ we,”  and 
Max  took  courage. 

The  old  gentleman  then  took  Max  into 
the  private  parlor,  told  the  cashier  that  he 
could  not  be  interrupted  for  an  hour,  and 
then  went  to  work  with  a will.  The  result 
of  the  work  may  be  as  well  stated  in  the 
paper  they  drew  up  together. 

“BACK  TO  BACK  MILLS. 

“ The  undersigned  agree  to  re-establish 
the  flannel  mills  in  Pigottsville  lately  or 
now  owned  by  Daniel  Pigott,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flanuel,  and  to  continue  this  agree- 
ment for  five  years. 

“ 1.  Kaufmann  Baum,  the  first  party  to  this 
covenant,  agrees  to  buy  the  mills  and  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  Max  Rising  and  Rob- 
ert Ringgold,  the  second  party  to  this  cove- 
nant, for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mention- 
ed, in  their  present  condition,  provided  they 
can  be  bought  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

“2.  Max  Rising  and  Robert  Ringgold,  un- 
der the  firm  of  ‘ Rising  and  Ringgold,’  the  sec- 
ond party  to  this  covenant,  agree  to  give  all 
their  time  and  ability  for  the  next  five  years 
to  the  manufacture  of  flannels  or  other  wool- 
en cloths  in  such  mills,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  parties  to  this  instrument,  and  of  all 
those  whom  they  represent. 

“ 3.  John  Myrick,  for  himself  and  others, 
agrees  that  they  will  work  on  the  said  mills 
in  the  manufacture  of  flannels  or  other 
cloths  as  determined  and  directed  by  said 
Rising  and  Ringgold,  on  such  time-tables  as 
may  be  determined  on  by  said  Rising  and 
said  Myrick,  and  one  other  person  to  be 
agreed  on  by  them. 

“ These  agreements  are  all  made  on  the 
following  conditions : 

“1.  That  the  said  Rising  and  Ringgold 
shall  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  purchase 
of  wool,  dye-stuffs,  fuel,  oil,  and  other  sup- 
plies for  manufacture,  and  of  all  the  repairs 
of  the  mills.  They  shall  have  the  charge  of 
all  sales  of  the  manufactured  goods,  and 
shall  conduct  them  to  their  best  ability  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company  as  now  formed. 

“ 2.  For  the  purchase  of  materials  and  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  business  they  are  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  the  company’s  notes, 
for  which  purpose  Kaufmann  Baum  agrees  to 
indorse  those  notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  no  more.  Nor  shall 
any  farther  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept for  advances  on  manufactured  goods, 
be  created  by  said  Rising  and  Ringgold  or 
by  the  company.  The  accounts  shall  at  any 
time  be  open  to  examination  by  said  Baum 
and  said  Myrick. 


“Rising  and  Ringgold  shall  semi-annually 
prepare  a balance-sheet  showing  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  mills  in  the  last  six  months. 

“ Rising  and  Ringgold  shall  be  allowed  to 
draw  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  each 
from  the  company  funds. 

“ John  Myrick  and  his  co-operatives  shall 
receive,  in  weekly  payments,  three-quarters 
of  the  rate  of  wages  current  in  their  several 
occupations. 

“ When  the  semi-annual  accounts  are  made 
up,  if  any  balance  of  profit  is  shown,  Kauf- 
mann Baum,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  shall 
receive  two  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  inter- 
est on  his  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  invested. 

“ The  remaining  profits  shall  be  credited 
in  three  equal  portions  as  follows,  but  shall 
not  be  drawn  out  until  the  expiration  of  this 
agreement:  one-third  to  Kaufmann  Baum, 
one-third  to  Rising  and  Ringgold,  one-third 
to  John  Myrick  and  his  co-operatives  in  the 
proportion  of  their  wages  earned. 

“At  the  end  of  this  agreement  the  mills 
shall  be  returned  to  Kaufmann  Baum  in  good 
order,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted,  and 
each  individual,  or  his  heirs,  shall  receive 
his  accredited  share  of  the  profits. 

“ Should  any  operative  leave  of  his  own 
accord,  his  share  of  profits  shall  be  forfeited 
to  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
needy  among  the  operatives,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a committee  of  themselves.  Should 
any  operative  be  discharged  for  misconduct, 
his  share  shall  be  forfeited  as  above,  pro- 
vided the  standing  committee  of  operatives 
should  so  decide.” 

“That  will  do  for  you  to  show  to  your 
man  Myrick,”  said  Uncle  Kaufmann.  “ If 
he  can  make  yonr  Pigottsville  people  agree 
to  it,  then  Mr.  Choate,  my  lawyer,  will  put 
it  iu  shape  for  us.  Yon  and  I understand 
it.  The  real  trouble,  Max,  will  be  to  make 
them  agree.  They  are  jealous,  and  they  are 
afraid  they  shall  be  cheated.  But  really 
this  agreement  is  much  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage than  it  is  for  yours  or  mine.” 

“ Anyway,”  said  the  grateful  fellow,  “ I 
am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  uncle ; and 
you  know  I am.” 

“Well,  yon  are  obliged  to  me.  But  I 
have  not  done  a foolish  thing.  It  is  some- 
thing I have  wanted  to  try  for  years.  But 
' really  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  find  is  the 
middle-man — or  aqueduct,  I believe  you  call 
him.  1 Capitalize^’  Mr.  Wilkinson  calls  him. 
I shall  call  him  master  engineer.  I shall 
address  yon,  ‘ Mr.  Max  Rising,  Master  Engi- 
neer.’ ” 

“ Call  me  what  you  please,”  said  Rising, 
“so  you  do  not  call  me  late  to  dinner.” 
And  in  great  glee  he  bade  his  uncle  good- 
by.  He  had  full  time  for  the  night  ex- 
press, and  he  telegraphed  to  John  Myrick, 
as  he  passed  through  the  station,  “ Come  to 
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Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  at  my  charge,  by 
Friday’s  day  express.”  And  then,  with  his 
precions  document  in  his  pocket,  lie  return- 
ed triumphant  to  his  friends  in  the  Second 
Pettyquansoott  Purchase. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

There  was  much  consultation,  many  a 
snag,  many  an  impassable  barrier ; but  ev- 
ery thing  gave  way  before  the  good-natured 
resolution  of  Max  Rising,  and  the  eager 
hope,  newly  aroused,  of  Robert  Ringgold, 
and  a clear-headed  calm  good  sense  in  John 
Myrick,  which  surprised  even  Max.  Myrick 
did  not  at  first  like  the  plan.  Ho  was  sick 
of  flannel-making,  but  yet  he  knew  he  must 
make  flannel ; he  was  more  sick  of  co-oper- 
ation, and  he  did  not  much  believe  in  that. 
But  all  of  them  alike  were  sick  of  starving, 
and  perhaps  more  sick  of  doing  nothing  at 
all.  Myrick  found  at  Pigott&ville  a poor 
enough  set  of  people.  Every  man  who  had 
any  money,  or  any  energy,  or  any  pluck,  had 
gone  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  Ring- 
gold  had  been  a keeper  to  the  property  as 
long  as  any  body  who  owned  it  had  any 
money  to  pay  for  keeping  it.  There  were 
some  women  and  children  who  had  worked 
in  the  mills,  and  could  not  get  away.  The 
moment,  however,  that  there  was  talk  of 
the  mills  starting  again,  there  were  a thou- 
sand messages  and  letters  from  people  who 
had  gone  oif,  saying  they  should  be  glad  to 
be  taken  on  again. 

Nor  did  Myrick  find  so  much  protest 
against  the  proposal  of  paying  down,  week 
by  week,  only  three-quarters  of  the  wages, 
and  not  paying  the  rest  at  all  unless  they 
were  earned.  In  prosperous  times  the  poor- 
est work- woman  in  Pigottsviile  would  have 
laughed  in  his  face  had  he  proposed  such  a 
thing ; but  after  nine  months  of  no  wages, 
they  were  not  inclined  to  look  in  the  mouth 
what  they  thought  a gift  horse.  By  the 
time  the  machinery  was  cleaned  and  put  in 
order,  and  the  first  wool  bought,  Myrick  had 
as  many  workmen  as  he  wanted  to  begin 
with,  and  more  work-women  and  children. 
On  the  whole,  he  said,  not  a bad  set,  though 
there  was  room  for  mending  them.  “But 
they  must  wear  bright  as  they  run,  Mr. 
Rising,”  said  he. 

Kaufmann  Baum  came  over  once  to  see  his 
new  purchase  and  some  of  his  new  partners. 
The  Wilkinson  household  were  very  much 
pleased,  and,  indeed,  amused  with  him ; and 
he,  on  the  whole,  much  pleased  with  what 
he  saw.  But  this  little  visit  was  almost 
the  only  streak  of  sunshine  in  the  new  start. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  a good  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  but  very  little  romance.  All  of 
the  chief  actors  had  had  too  many  rebuffs 
to  feel  very  confident.  Myrick  and  the 
workmen,  and  Max  Rising  himself,  had  been 


hearing  all  along,  and  were  hearing  still, 
that  all  business  was  at  an  end.  Nobody 
came,  even  to  sell  them  a shuttle,  bat  proph- 
esied the  failure  of  the  new  enterprise.  And 
many  were  the  predictions  in  the  village 
counsels  that  the  youug  fools  would  soon 
find  that  their  money  was  all  gone.  There 
was,  therefore,  at  the  opening  at  Pigotts- 
ville  but  little  of  that  holiday  “ pipe  and 
tabor”  style  of  rejoicing  with  which  the 
enterprises  of  a Robert  Owen  or  of  a Fou- 
rier would  have  begun.  Far  less  was  there 
that  hearty,  healthy  gayety  with  which  a 
great  iron  furnace  is  put  in  blast  after  its 
weeks  of  repose.  The  chief  parties  here 
had  quite  too  much  care  on  their  minds  for 
such  a frolic. 

For  all  that,  Max  said  to  Myrick  that  he 
thought  he  must  make  one  speech  to  the 
men,  and,  still  more,  to  their  wives ; and,  if 
Myrick  saw  no  harm,  they  would  all  have 
their  tea  together  the  night  before  the  wa- 
ter was  first  turned  on. 

Myrick  saw  no  harm.  Mrs.  Myrick,  Mrs. 
Ringgold,  Prudence  Wilkinson  and  her  moth- 
er, with  no  lack  of  volunteers,  got  up  a pic- 
nic tea  in  the  great  loft  over  the  old  store ; 
and  with  a good  deal  of  real  jollity,  the 
young  firm  and  the  workmen,  work-women, 
work-boys,  and  work-girls  spent  the  evening 
together.  Before  they  parted,  Max  made 
his  speech,  owning  that  the  times  were  hor- 
ribly hard.  “ But  this  is  the  reason,”  said 
he,  “ why  we  must  all  stand  by  each  other. 
Mr.  Baum  will  stand  by  me  and  yon,  if  you 
and  I will  stand  by  him.  We  must  stand 
4 back  to  back,’  ” said  Max.  Then  he  told 
the  story  of  the  fight  ho  saw  in  Paris.  He 
told  it  very  well,  and  with  good  gesture.  The 
men  and  women  laughed  and  applauded. 

Then  Prudence  Wilkinson  drew  a cotton 
curtain  back,  and  showed,  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  a large  painting  which  she  and  Mabel 
had  made,  of  the  size  of  life — which  is  copied 
in  the  picture  on  the  first  page  of  this  story. 
Three  soldiers  of  different  regiments  were 
defending  themselves  and  each  other  “ back 
to  back.” 

And  John  Myrick  sprang  np  and  said, 
“Boys  and  girls,  I propose  4 Prosperity  to 
the  Back  to  Back  Mills.’  ” 

So  the  mills  got  their  name. 


A STUDY. 

Nay,  sweet,  we  shall  not  drown  lu  you.  I say 
What  none  before,  perchance,  have  said  to  you— 
Yes,  you’ve  good  eyes,  know  how  to  use  them,  too; 
You  go  a little  down  a doubtful  way, 

We  scarcely  follow,  knowing  all  Is  play ; 

You  have  a voice  the  laugh  comes  nicely  through; 
But,  sweet,  for  all  that  you  can  ever  do, 

You  will  not  make  one  heart  your  lasting  prey. 

Just  think  how  it  will  be  in  autumn-tide, 

When  all  the  glory  of  the  year  has  passed. 

When  gold  turns  gray,  and  Time  has  seamed  yoar 
brow ! 

For  pity  I could  almost  disavow 

What  I have  said,  entreat  you  as  my  bride, 

To  give  the  poor  life  shelter  at  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  LHI. 

BUUNTSEA  DEFIANT. 

rlUS  at  last — by  no  direct  exertion  of 
my  own,  but  by  turn  after  turn  of  things 
to  which  I blindly  gave  my  little  help — the 
mystery  of  my  life  was  solved.  Mauy  things 
yet  remained  to  be  fetched  up  to  focus  and 
seen  round ; but  the  point  of  points  was  set- 
tled. 

Of  all  concerned,  my  father  alone  stood 
blameless  and  heroic.  What  tears  of  shame 
and  pride  I shed,  for  ever  having  doubted 
him! — not  doubting  his  innocence  of  the 
crime  itself,  but  his  motives  for  taking  it 
upon  him.  I had  been  mean  enough  to 
dream  that  my  dear  father  outraged  justice 
to  conceal  his  own  base  birth ! 

That  ever  such  thought  should  have  en- 
tered my  mind  may  not  make  me  charitable 
to  the  wicked  thoughts  of  the  world  at 
large,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  ought  to  do  so. 
And  the  man  in  question,  my  own  father, 
who  had  starved  himself  to  save  me ! Bet- 
ter had  I been  the  most  illegal  child  ever 
issued  into  this  cold  world,  than  dare  to 
think  so  of  my  father,  and  then  find  him  the 
model  of  every  thing. 

To  hide  the  perjury,  avarice,  and  coward- 
ice of  his  father,  and  to  appease  the  bitter 
wrong,  he  had  even  bowed  to  take  the  dark 
suspicion  on  himself,  until  his  wronged  and 
half-sane  brother  (to  whom,  moreover,  he 
owed  his  life)  should  have  time  to  fly  from 
England.  No  doubt  he  blamed  himself  as 
much  as  he  condemned  the  wretched  crimi- 
nal, because  he  had  left  his  father  so  long 
unwarned  aud  so  unguarded,  and  had 
thoughtlessly  used  light  words  about  him, 
which  fell  not  lightly  on  a stern,  distempered 
mind.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  exclamation 
which  had  told  against  him  so. 

And  then  when  he  broke  jail — which 
also  told  against  him  terribly — to  revisit 
his  shattered  home,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
he  meant  after  that  to  declare  the  truth, 
and  staud  his  trial  as  a man  should  do.  But 
his  wife,  perhaps,  in  her  poor  weak  state, 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  it,  knowing 
how  often  jury  is  injury,  and  seeing  all  the 
weight  against  him.  She  naturally  pledged 
him  to  pursue  his  flight,  “ for  her  sake,”  un- 
til she  should  bo  better  able  to  endure  his 
trial,  and  until  he  should  have  more  than 
his  own  pure  word  and  character  to  show. 
And  probably  if  he  had  then  been  tried,  with 
so  many  things  against  him,  and  no  produc- 
tion of  that  poor  brother,  his  tale  would 
have  seemed  but  a flimsy  invention,  and 
“ Guilty”  would  have  been  the  verdict.  And 
they  could  not  know  that,  in  such  case,  the 
guilty  man  would  have  come  forward,  as  we 
shall  see  that  he  meant  to  do. 


When  my  father  heard  of  his  dear  wife’s 
death,  and  believed,  no  doubt,  that  I was 
buried  with  the  rest,  the  gloom  of  a broken 
and  fated  man,  like  polar  night,  settled 
down  on  him.  What  matter  to  him  about 
public  opinion  or  any  thing  else  in  the 
world  just  nowt  The  sius  of  his  father 
were  on  his  head ; let  them  rest  there,  rath- 
er than  be  trumpeted  by  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  care  for ; let  him  wander  about. 
And  so  he  did  for  several  years,  until  I be- 
came a treasure  to  him — for  parental  is  not 
intrinsic  value — and  then  for  my  sake,  as 
now  appeared,  he  betook  os  both  to  a large 
kind  land. 

Revolving  these  things  sadly,  and  a great 
many  more  which  need  not  be  told,  I thought 
it  my  duty  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  Brunt- 
sea,  and  tell  my  good  and  faithful  friends 
what  I was  loath  to  write  about.  There, 
moreover,  I could  obtain  what  I wanted  to 
confirm  me — the  opinion  of  an  upright,  law- 
abiding,  honorable  man  about  the  course  I 
proposed  to  take.  And  there  1 might  hear 
something  more  as  to  a thing  which  had 
troubled  me  much  in  the  deepest  of  my  own 
troubles — the  melancholy  plight  of  dear  Un- 
cle Sam.  Wild  and  absurd  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  people  of  no  gratitude,  my  heart 
was  set  upon  faring  forth  in  search  of  the 
noble  Sawyer,  if  only  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  my  duty  here  in  England.  That  such 
a proceeding  would  avail  but  little,  seemed 
now,  alas ! too  manifest ; but  a plea  of  that 
kind  generally  means  that  we  have  uo  mind 
to  do  a thing. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  I made  what  my  dear 
Yankees — to  use  the  Major’s  impertinent 
phrase — call  “straight  tracks”  for  that  an- 
cient and  obsolete  town,  rejuvenized  now 
by  its  Signor.  The  cause  of  my  good  friend’s 
silence — not  to  use  that  affected  word  “ret- 
icence”— was  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  dis- 
turbed my  spirit  with  futile  guesses. 

Resolute,  therefore,  to  pierce  the  bottom 
of  every  surviving  mystery,  I made  claim 
upon  “Mr.  Stixon,  junior” — as  “Stixon’s 
boy”  had  now  vindicated  his  right  to  be 
called,  up  to  supper-time — and  he  with  high 
chivalry  responded.  Not  yet  was  ho  wed- 
ded to  Miss  Polly  Hopkins,  the  daughter  of 
the  pickled-pork  man ; otherwise  would  he 
or  could  he  have  made  telegraphic  blush  at 
the  word  “ Bruntsea  f”  And  would  he  have 
been  quite  so  eager  to  come  I 

Such  things  are  trifling,  compared  to  our 
own,  which  naturally  fill  the  universe.  I 
was  bound  to  be  a great  lady  now,  and  pat- 
ronize aud  regulate  and  drill  all  the  doings 
of  nature.  So  I durst  not  even  ask,  though 
desiring  much  to  do  so,  how  young  Mr.  Stix- 
on was  getting  on  with  his  delightful  Polly. 
And  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  found  me  turn- 
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ed  into  the  mistress,  and  “his  lady”  (as  he 
would  have  me  called  thenceforth,  whether 
or  no  on  my  part),  not  another  word  would 
he  tell  me  of  the  household  sentiments,  pol- 
itics, or  romances.  It  would  have  been 
thought  a thing  beneath  me  to  put  any  nice 
little  questions  now,  and  I was  obliged  to 
take  up  the  tone  which  others  used  toward 
me.  But  all  the  while  I longed  for  free- 
dom, Uncle  Sam,  Suan  Isco,  and  even  Mar- 
tin of  the  Mill. 

Law  business,  however,  and  other  hinder- 
ances,  kept  me  from  starting  at  once  for 
Bruntsea,  impatient  as  I was  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
last  Saturday  in  November  that  I was  able 
to  get  away.  The  weather  had  turned  to 
much  rain,  I remember,  with  two  or  three 
tempestuous  nights,  and  the  woods  were  al- 
most bare  of  leaves,  and  the  Thames  looked 
brown  and  violent. 

In  the  fly  from  Newport  to  Bruntsea  I 
heard  great  rollers  thundering  heavily  upon 
the  steep  bar  of  shingle,  and  such  a lake  of 
water  shone  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river  that 
I quite  believed  at  first  that  the  Major  had 
carried  out  his  grand  idea,  and  brought  the 
river  back  again.  Bat  the  flyman  shook 
his  head,  and  looked  very  serious,  and  told 
me  that  he  feared  bad  times  were  coming. 
What  I saw  was  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
heaven,  and  no  man  could  prevail  against 
it.  He  had  always  said,  though  no  concern 
of  his — for  he  belonged  to  Newport — that 
even  a British  officer  could  not  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  Almighty.  He  himself  had  a 
brother  on  the  works,  regular  employed,  and 
drawing  good  money,  and  proud  enough 
about  it;  and  the  times  he  had  told  him 
across  a pint  of  ale — howsomever,  our  place 
was  to  hope  for  the  best ; but  the  top  of  the 
springs  was  not  come  yet,  and  a pilot  out 
of  Newport  told  him  the  water  was  mak- 
ing uncommon  strong ; but  he  did  hope  the 
wind  had  nigh  blowed  itself  out;  if  not, 
they  would  have  to  look  blessed  sharp  to- 
morrow. He  had  heard  say  that  in  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  s Lx  score  of  houses  was 
washed  clean  away,  and  the  river  itself 
knocked  right  into  the  sea ; and  a thing  as 
had  been  once  might  just  come  to  pass 
again,  though  folk  was  all  so  clever  now 
they  thought  they  wor  above  it.  But,  for 
all  that,  their  grandfathers’  goggles  might 
lit  them.  But  here  we  was  in  Bruntsea 
town,  and,  bless  his  old  eyes — yes!  If  I 
pleased  to  look  along  his  whip,  I might  see 
ancient  pilot  come,  he  did  believe,  to  warn 
of  them ! 

Following  his  guidance,  I descried  a stout 
old  man,  in  a sailor’s  dress,  weather-proof 
hat,  and  long  boots,  standing  on  a low  sea- 
wall, and  holding  vehement  converse  with 
some  Bruntsea  boatmen  and  fishermen  who 
were  sprawling  on  the  stones  os  usual. 

“ Driver,  you  know  him.  Take  the  lower 


road,”  I said,  “and  ask  what  his  opinion 
is.” 

“No  need  to  ask  him,”  the  flyman  an- 
swered ; “ old  Banks  would  never  be  here, 
miss,  if  he  was  of  two  opinions.  He  hath 
come  to  fetch  his  daughter  out  of  harm,  I 
doubt,  the  wife  of  that  there  Bishop  Jim, 
they  call  him — the  chap  with  two  nails  to 
his  thumb,  you  know.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  how  they  all  take  it,  miss  f ” 

With  these  words  he  turned  to  the  right, 
and  drove  into  Major  Hockin’s  “ Sea  Parade.” 
There  we  stopped  to  hear  what  was  going 
on,  and  it  proved  to  be  well  worth  our 
attention.  The  old  pilot  perhaps  had  ex- 
hausted reason,  and  now  was  beginning  to 
give  way  to  wrath.  The  afternoon  was 
deepening  fast,  with  heavy  gray  clouds  low- 
ering, showing  no  definite  edge,  but  streak- 
ed with  hazy  lines,  and  spotted  by  some 
little  murky  blurs  or  blots,  like  tar  pots, 
carried  slowly. 

“Hath  Noah’s  Aik  ever  told  a lie?”  the 
ancient  pilot  shouted,  pointing  with  one 
hand  at  these,  and  with  a clinched  fist  at 
the  sea,  whence  came  puffs  of  sullen  air,  and 
turned  his  gray  locks  backward.  “Mack- 
erel sky  when  the  sun  got  up,  mermaiden’s 
eggs  at  noon,  and  now  afore  sunset  Noah’s 
Arks ! Any  of  them  breweth  a gale  of  wind, 
and  the  three  of  them  bodes  a tempest. 
And  the  top  of  the  springs  of  the  year  to- 
morrow. Are  ye  daft,  or  all  gone  upon  the 
spree,  my  men?  Your  fathers  would  ’a 
knowed  what  the  new  moon  meant.  Is  this 
all  that  cometh  out  of  laming  to  read  f” 

“ Have  a pinch  of  ’bacco,  old  man,”  said 
one,  “to  help  you  off  with  that  stiff  reel. 
What  consam  can  he  be  of  yourn  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  be  put  out,  mate,”  cried  an- 
other. “ Never  came  sea  as  could  top  that 
bar,  and  never  will  in  onr  time.  Go  and 
calk  your  old  leaky  craft,  Master  Banks.” 

“We  have  rode  out  a good  many  gales 
without  seeking  prophet  from  Newport — a 
place  never  heerd  on  when  this  old  town 
was  made.” 

“ Come  and  wet  your  old  whistle  at  the 
1 Hockin  Arms,’  Banks.  You  must  want  it, 
after  that  long  pipe.” 

“ ‘ Hockin  Arms,’  indeed !”  the  pilot  an- 
swered, turning  away  in  a rage  from  them. 
“ What  Hockin  Arms  will  there  be  this  time 
to-morrow  ? Hockin  legs  wanted,  more  like- 
ly, and  Hockin  wings.  And  you  poor  grin- 
ning ninnies,  as  ought  to  have  four  legs, 
ye’ll  be  praying  that  ye  had  them  to-morrow. 
However,  ye’ve  had  warning,  and  ye  can’t 
blame  me.  The  power  of  the  Lord  is  in 
the  air  and  sea.  Is  this  the  sort  of  stuff  ye 
trust  in  ?” 

He  set  one  foot  against  our  Major’s  wall 
— an  action  scarcely  honest  while  it  was  so 
green — and,  coming  from  a hale  and  very 
thickset  man,  the  contemptuous  push  sent 
a fathom  of  it  outward.  Rattle,  rattle  went 
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the  new  patent  concrete,  starting  np  the 
lazy-pated  fellows  down  below. 

44  You’ll  try  the  walls  of  a jail,”  cried  one. 
44  Yon  go  to  Noah’s  Ark,”  shouted  another. 
The  rest  bode  him  go  to  a place  mnch  worse ; 
bnt  he  buttoned  his  jacket  in  disdain,  and 
marched  away,  without  spoiling  the  effect 
by  any  more  weak  words. 

44  Right  yon  are,”  cried  my  flyman — 44  right 
yon  are,  Master  Banks.  Them  lubbers  will 
sing  another  song  to-morrow.  Gee  np,  old 
ho88,  then !” 

All  this,  and  the  ominous  scowl  of  the 
sky  and  menacing  roar  of  the  sea  (already 
crowding  with  black  rollers),  distnrbed  me 
so  that  I conld  say  nothing,  until,  at  the 
corner  of  the  grand  new  hotel,  we  met  Ma- 
jor Hockin  himself,  attired  in  a workman’s 
loose  jacket,  and  carrying  a shovel.  He 
was  covered  with  mud  and  dried  flakes  of 
froth,  and  even  his  short  white  whiskers 
were  incrusted  with  sparkles  of  brine ; bnt 
his  face  was  rnddy  and  smiling,  and  his 
manner  as  hearty  as  ever. 

44  You  here,  Erema ! Oh,  I beg  pardon — 
Baroness  Castlewood,  if  yon  please.  My 
dear,  again  I congratulate  yon.” 

44  Yon  have  as  little  cause  to  do  that  as  I 
fear  I can  find  in  your  case.  Yon  have  no 
news  for  me  from  America  1 How  sad ! Bnt 
what  a poor  plight  you  yourself  are  in !” 

44  Not  a bit  of  it.  At  first  sight  you  might 
think  so ; and  we  certainly  have  had  a very 
busy  time.  Send  back  the  fly.  Leave  your 
bag  at  our  hotel.  Porter,  be  quick  with 
Lady  Castle  wood’s  luggage.  One  piece  of 
luck  befalls  me — to  receive  so  often  this 
beautiful  hand.  What  a lot  of  young  fel- 
lows now  would  die  of  envy — ” 

44 1 am  glad  that  you  still  can  talk  non- 
sense,” I said ; 44  for  I truly  was  frightened 
at  this  great  lake,  and  so  many  of  your 
houses  even  standing  in  the  water.” 

44  It  will  do  them  good.  It  will  settle 
the  foundations  and  crystallize  the  mortar. 
They  will  look  twice  as  well  when  they 
come  out  again,  and  never  have  rats  or 
black  beetles.  We  were  foolish  enough  to 
be  frightened  at  first ; and  there  may  have 
been  danger  a fortnight  ago.  But  since  that 
tide  we  have  worked  day  and  night,  and 
every  thing  is  now  so  stable  that  fear  is 
simply  ridiculous.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a most  excellent  thing— -quite  the  mak- 
ing, in  fact,  of  Bruntsea.” 

44  Then  Bruntsea  must  be  made  of  water,” 
I replied,  gazing  sadly  at  the  gulf  which 
parted  us  from  the  Sea  Parade,  the  Lyceum, 
and  Baths,  the  Bastion  Promenade,  and  so 
on ; beyond  all  which  the  streaky  turmoil 
and  misty  scud  of  the  waves  were  seen. 

44  Made  of  beer,  more  likely,”  he  retorted, 
with  a laugh.  44  If  my  fellows  worked  like 
horses — which  they  did — they  also  drank 
like  fishes.  Their  months  were  so  dry  with 
the  pickle,  they  said.  But  the  total  abstain- 


ers were  the  worst,  being  out  of  practice 
with  the  can.  However,  let  us  make  no 
complaints.  We  ought  to  be  truly  thank- 
ful ; and  I shall  miss  the  exercise.  That  is 
why  you  have  heard  so  little  from  me.  You 
see  the  position  at  a glance.  I have  never 
been  to  Paris  at  all,  Erema.  I have  not 
rubbed  up  my  parley  woo,  with  a blast  from 
Mr.  Bellows.  I was  stopped  by  a telegram 
about  this  job— acriar  ilium,  I had  some 
Latin  once,  quite  enough  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  all  oozed  out  at  my  elbows ; 
and  to  ladies  (by  some  superstition)  it  is 
rude — though  they  treat  us  to  bad  French 
enough.  Never  mind.  What  I want  to  say 
is  this,  that  I have  done  nothing,  but  re- 
spected your  sad  trouble;  for  you  took  a 
wild  fancy  to  that  poor  bedridden,  who  nev- 
er did  you  a stroke  of  good  except  about 
Cosmopolitan  Jack,  and  whose  removal  has 
come  at  the  very  nick  of  time.  For  what 
could  you  have  done  for  money,  with  the 
Yankees  cutting  each  other’s  throats,  and 
your  nugget  quite  sure  to  be  annexed,  or,  at 
the  very  best,  squared  up  in  greenbacks  T” 

44  You  ought  not  to  speak  so,  Major  Hockin. 
If  all  your  plans  were  not  under  water,  I 
should  be  quite  put  out  with  you.  My  cous- 
in was  not  bedridden ; neither  was  he  at  all 
incapable,  as  you  have  called  him  once  or 
twice.  He  was  an  infinitely  superior  man 
to — to  what  one  generally  sees ; and  when 
you  have  heard  what  I have  to  tell,  in  his 
place  you  would  have  done  just  as  he  did. 
And  as  for  money,  and  4 happy  release’ — as 
the  people  who  never  want  it  for  themselves 
express  it — such  words  simply  sicken  me; 
at  great  times  they  are  so  sordid.” 

44  What  is  there  in  this  world  that  is  not 
sordid — to  the  young  in  one  sense,  and  to 
the  old  in  another  f” 

Major  Hockin  so  seldom  spoke  in  this  di- 
dactic way,  and  I was  so  unable  to  make  it 
out,  that,  having  expected  some  tiff  on  his 
part  at  my  juvenile  arrogance,  I was  just  in 
the  mould  for  a deep  impression  from  sud- 
den stamp  of  philosophy.  I had  nothing  to 
say  in  reply,  and  he  went  np  in  my  opinion 
greatly. 

He  knew  it;  and  he  said,  with  touching 
kindness, 44  Erema,  come  and  see  your  dear 
aunt  Mary.  She  has  hod  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  gout  in  her  thimble-finger,  and 
her  maids  have  worried  her  out  of  her  life, 
and  by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  her  cocks 
(worth  £20  they  tell  me)  breathed  his  last 
on  Sunday  night,  with  gapes,  or  croup,  or 
something.  This  iB  why  you  have  not  heard 
again  from  her.  I have  been  in  the  trench- 
es day  and  night,  stoning  out  the  sea  with 
his  own  stones,  by  a new  form  of  concrete 
discovered  by  myself.  And  unless  I am 
very  much  mistaken — in  fact,  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say — But  such  things  are  not  in 
your  line  at  all.  Let  us  go  np  to  the  house. 
Our  job  is  done,  and  I think  Master  Neptune 
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may  pound  away  in  vain.  I have  got  a new 
range  in  the  kitchen  now,  partly  of  my  own 
invention ; you  can  roast,  or  bake,  or  steam, 
or  stew,  or  frizzle  kabohs — all  by  turning  a 
screw.  And  not  only  that,  but  you  can  keep 
things  hot,  piping  hot,  and  ripening,  os  it 
were,  better  than  when  they  first  were  done. 
Instead  of  any  burned  iron  taste,  or  scum 
on  the  gravy,  or  clottiness,  they  mellow  by 
waiting,  and  make  tbeir  own  sauce.  If  I 
ever  have  time  I shall  patent  this  inven- 
tion ; why,  you  may  burn  brick-dust  in  it, 
Bath-brick,  hearth-stone,  or  potsherds ! At 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  while  the  sea 
is  in  this  condition,  I may  want  my  dinner; 
and  there  we  have  it.  We  say  grace  imme- 
diately, and  down  we  sit.  Let  us  take  it  by 
surprise,  if  it  can  be  taken  so.  Up  through 
my  chief  drive,  instantcr!  I think  that  I 
scarcely  ever  felt  more  hungry.  The  thought 
of  that  range  always  sets  me  off.  And  one 
of  its  countless  beauties  is  the  noble  juioy 
fragrance.” 

Major  Hockin  certainly  possessed  the  art 
— so  meritorious  in  a host — of  making  peo- 
ple hungry ; and  we  mounted  the  hill  with 
alacrity,  after  passing  his  letter-box,  which 
reminded  mo  of  the  mysterious  lady.  He 
pointed  to  “ Desolate  Hole,”  as  he  called  it, 
and  said  that  he  believed  she  was*  there 
still,  though  she  never  came  out  now  to 
watch  their  house.  And  a man  of  dark  and 
repelling  aspect  had  been  seen  once  or  twice 
by  his  workmen,  during  the  time  of  their 
night  relays,  rapidly  walking  toward  Deso- 
late Hole.  How  any  one  could  live  in  such 
a place,  with  the  roar  and  the  spray  of  the 
sea,  as  it  had  been,  at  the  very  door,  and 
through  the  windows,  some  people  might 
understand,  but  not  the  Major. 

Good  Mrs.  Hockin  received  me  with  her 
usual  warmth  and  kindness,  and  scolded  me 
for  having  failed  to  write  more  to  her,  os 
all  people  seem  to  do  when  conscious  of 
having  neglected  that  duty  themselves. 
Then  she  showed  me  her  thimble-finger, 
which  certainly  was  a little  swollen ; and 
then  she  poured  forth  her  gratitude  for  her 
many  blessings,  as  she  always  did  after  any 
little  piece  of  grumbling.  And  I told  her 
that  if  at  her  age  I were  only  a quarter  as 
pleasant  and  sweet  of  temper,  I should  con- 
sider myself  a blessing  to  any  man. 

After  dinner  my  host  produced  the  locket, 
which  he  had  kept  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing it  to  the  artist’s  son  in  Paris,  and  which 
he  admired  so  intensely  that  I wished  it 
were  mine  to  bestow  on  him.  Then  I told 
him  that,  through  a thing  wholly  unexpect- 
ed— the  confession  of  the  criminal  himself — 
no  journey  to  Paris  was  needful  now.  I re- 
peated that  strange  and  gloomy  tale,  to  the 
loud  accompaniment  of  a rising  wind  and 
roaring  sea,  while  both  my  friends  listened 
intently. 

“ Now  what  can  have  led  him  so  to  come 


to  you  ?”  they  asked ; “ and  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“He  came  to  me,  no  doubt,  to  proposo 
some  bargain,  which  could  not  be  made  in 
my  cousin’s  lifetime.  But  the  telling  of  his 
tale  made  him  feel  so  strange  that  he  really 
could  not  remember  what  it  was.  As  to 
what  I am  to  do,  I must  bog  for  your  opin- 
ion ; such  a case  is  beyond  my  decision.” 
Mrs.  Hockin  began  to  reply,  but  stopped, 
looking  dutifully  at  her  lord. 

“ There  is  no  doubt  what  you  are  bound 
to  do,  at  least  in  one  way,”  the  M^jor  said. 
“ You  are  a British  subject,  I suppose,  and 
you  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  A 
man  has  confessed  to  yon  a murder — no 
matter  whether  it  was  committed  twenty 
years  ago  or  two  minutes;  no  matter  wheth- 
er it  was  a savage,  cold-blooded,  premedi- 
tated crime,  or  whether  there  were  things 
to  palliate  it.  Your  course  is  the  same; 
you  must  hand  him  over.  In  fact,  you 
ought  never  to  have  let  him  go.” 

“ How  could  I help  it  f”  I pleaded,  with 
surprise.  “It  was  impossible  for  me  to  hold 
him.” 

“ Then  you  should  have  shot  him  with  his 
own  pistol.  He  offered  it  to  you.  You 
should  have  grasped  it,  pointed  it  at  his 
heart,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a dead  man 
if  he  stirred.” 

“Aunt  Mary,  would  you  have  done  that?” 
I asked.  “ It  is  so  easy  to  talk  of  fine  things ! 
But  in  the  first  place,  I had  no  wish  to  stop 
him ; and  in  the  next,  I could  not  if  I had.” 

“My  dear,”  Mrs.  Hockin  replied,  perceiv- 
ing my  distress  at  this  view  of  the  subject, 
“ I should  have  done  exactly  what  you  did. 
If  the  laws  of  this  country  ordain  that  wom- 
en ore  to  carry  them  out  against  great  strong 
men,  who,  after  all,  have  been  sadly  injured, 
why,  it  proves  that  women  ought  to  make 
the  laws,  which  to  my  mind  is  simply  ridic- 
ulous.” 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

DltUNTSEA  DEFEATED. 

Little  sleep  had  I that  night.  Such 
conflict  was  in  my  mind  about  the  proper 
thing  to  be  done  next,  and  such  a war  of 
the  wind  outside,  above  and  between  the 
distant  uproar  of  the  long  tumultuous  sea. 
Of  that  sound  much  was  intercepted  by  the 
dead  bulk  of  the  cliff,  but  the  wind  swung 
fiercely  over  this,  and  rattled  through  all 
shelter.  In  the  morning  the  storm  was  fu- 
rious; but  the  Major  declared  that  his 
weather-glass  had  turned,  which  proved 
that  the  gale  was  breaking.  The  top  of 
the  tide  would  be  at  oue  o’clock,  and  after 
church  we  should  behold  a sight  he  was 
rather  proud  of — the  impotent  wrath  of  the 
wind  and  tide  against  his  patent  concrete. 

“ My  dear,  I scarcely  like  such  talk,”  Mrs, 
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Hockin  gently  interposed.  “ To  me  it  seems 
almost  defiant  of  the  power  of  the  Lord. 
Remember  what  happened  to  poor  Smeaton 
— at  least  I think  his  name  was  Smeaton, 
or  Stanley,  was  it  T But  I dare  say  yon 
know  best.  He  defied  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  people  at  the  month  of  their 
tent,  and  he  was  swallowed  up.” 

“Mary,  my  dear,  get  your  prayer-book. 
Rasper’s  fiy  is  waiting  for  nsf  and  the  par- 
son has  no  manners.  When  he  drops  off,  I 
present  to  the  living;  and  I am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I shall  let  George  have  it.  He  is 
fond  of  processions,  and  all  that  stuff.  The 
only  procession  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
that  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  his  pew.  I 
will  be  the  master  in  my  own  chnrch.” 

“ Of  course,  dear,  of  course ; so  you  ought 
to  be.  It  always  was  so  in  my  father’s 
parish.  But  you  must  not  speak  so  of  our 
poor  George.  He  may  bo  4 High-Church,’  as 
they  call  it ; but  he  knows  what  is  due  to 
his  family,  and  he  has  a large  one  coming.” 

We  set  off  hastily  for  the  church,  through 
blasts  of  rain  and  buffets  of  wind,  which 
threatened  to  overturn  the  cab,  and  the  sea- 
ward window  was  white,  as  in  a snow- 
storm, with  pellets  of  froth,  aud  the  drift  of 
sea-scud.  I tried  to  look  out,  but  the  blur 
and  the  dash  obscured  the  sight  of  every 
thing.  And  though  in  this  lower  road  we 
were  partly  sheltered  by  the  pebble  ridge, 
the  driver  was  several  times  obliged  to  pull 
liis  poor  horse  up  and  face  the  wind,  for 
fear  of  our  being  blown  over. 

That  ancient  ohurch,  with  its  red-tiled 
spire,  stands  well  up  in  the  good  old  town, 
at  the  head  of  a street  whose  principal  ob- 
ject now  certainly  is  to  lead  to  it.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  that  street  had  business 
of  its  own  to  think  of,  and  was  brave  per- 
haps with  fine  men  and  maids  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Its  only  bravery 
now  was  the  good  old  church,  and  some 
queer  gables,  and  a crypt  (which  was  true 
to  itself  by  being  buried  up  to  the  span- 
drels), and  one  or  two  corners  where  saints 
used  to  stand,  until  they  were  pelted  out  of 
them,  and  whero  fisher-like  men,  in  the 
lodging  season,  stand  selling  fish  caught 
at  Billingsgate.  But  to  Bruntsea  itself  the 
great  glory  of  that  street  was  rather  of  hope 
than  of  memory.  Bailiff  Hopkins  had  taken 
out  three  latticed  windows,  and  put  in  one 
grand  one  of  plate-glass,  with  “ finishing” 
blinds  all  varnished.  And  even  on  a Sun- 
day morning  Bruntsea  wanted  to  know 
what  ever  the  bailiff  was  at  behind  them. 
Some  said  that  he  did  all  his  pickling  on 
a Sunday;  and  by  putting  up  “spectacle 
glass”  he  had  challenged  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant to  come  and  try  his  focus. 

Despite  all  the  rattle  and  roar  of  the 
wind,  we  went  on  in  church  as  usual.  The 
vicar  had  a stout  young  curate  from  Dur- 
ham, who  could  outshout  any  tempest,  with 


a good  stone  wall  between  them ; and  the 
Bruntsea  folk  were  of  thicker  constitution 
than  to  care  an  old  hat  for  the  weather. 
Whatever  was  “ sent  by  the  Lord”  they 
took  with  a grumble,  but  no  excitement. 
The  clock  in  front  of  the  gallery  told  the 
time  of  the  day  as  five  minutes  to  twelve, 
when  the  vicar,  a pleasant  old-fashioned 
man,  pronounced  his  text,  which  he  always 
did  thrice  over  to  make  us  sure  of  it.  And 
then  he  hitched  up  his  old  black  gown,  and 
directed  his  gaze  at  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
to  impress  the  whole  church  with  author- 
ity. Major  Hockin  acknowledged  in  a 
proper  manner  this  courtesy  of  the  minister 
by  nibbing  up  his  crest,  aud  looking  even 
more  wide-awake  than  usual ; whereas  Aunt 
Mary,  whose  kind  heart  longed  to  see  her 
own  son  in  that  pulpit,  calmly  settled  back 
her  shoulders,  and  arranged  her  head  and 
eyes  so  well  as  to  seem  at  a distance  in  rapt 
attention,  while  having  a nice  little  dream 
of  her  own.  But  suddenly  all  was  broken 
up.  The  sexton  (whose  license  as  warden 
of  the  church,  and  even  whose  duty  it  was 
to  hear  the  sermon  only  fitfully,  from  the 
tower  arch,  where  ho  watched  the  boys, 
and  sniffed  the  bakehouse  of  his  own  din- 
ner)— to  the  consternation  of  every  body, 
this  faithful  man  ran  up  the  nave,  with  his 
hands  above  his  head,  and  shouted, 

“All  Brownzee  be  awash,  awash” — sound- 
ing it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  “lash” — “the 
zea,  the  zea  bo  all  over  ns !” 

The  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  turned  and 
looked  through  a window  behind  him,  while 
all  the  congregation  rose. 

“ It  is  too  true,”  the  preacher  cried ; “ the 
sea  is  in  over  the  bank,  my  friends.  Every 
man  must  rush  to  his  own  home.  The  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  be  on  you  through  His  fear- 
ful visitation !” 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more;  and  we 
thought  it  very  brave  of  him  to  say  that, 
for  his  own  house  was  in  the  lower  village, 
and  there  he  had  a wife  and  children  sick. 
In  half  a minute  the  church  was  empty,  and 
the  street  below  it  full  of  people,  striving 
and  struggling  against  the  blast,  and  breast- 
ing it  at  an  incline  like  swimmers,  but  beat- 
en back  ever  and  anon  and  hurled. against 
one  another,  with  tattered  umbrellas,  hats 
gone,  and  bonnets  hanging.  And  among 
them,  like  gulls  before  the  wind,  blew  dol- 
lops of  spray  and  chunks  of  froth,  with  ev- 
ery now  and  then  a slate  or  pantile. 

All  this  was  so  bad  that  scarcely  any  body 
found  power  to  speak,  or  think,  or  see.  The 
Major  did  his  very  best  to  lead  us,  but  could 
by  no  means  manage  it.  Aud  I screamed 
into  his  soundest  ear  to  pull  Aunt  Mary 
into  some  dry  house — for  she  could  not  face 
such  buffeting — and  to  let  me  fare  for  my- 
self as  I might.  So  we  left  Mrs.  Hockin  in 
the  bailiff’s  house,  though  she  wanted  sadly 
to  come  with  ua,  and  on  wo  went  to  behold 
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the  worst.  And  thus,  by  running  the  byes 
of  the  wind,  and  craftily  hugging  the  cor- 
ners, we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  street  at  last, 
and  then  could  go  no  further. 

For  here  was  the  very  sea  itself,  with  furi- 
ous billows  panting.  Before  us  rolled  and 
ran  a fearful  surf  of  crested  whiteness,  torn 
by  the  screeching  squalls,  and  tossed  in 
clashing  tufts  and  pinnacles.  And  into  these 
came,  sweeping  over  the  shattered  chine  of 
shingle,  gigantic  surges  from  the  outer  deep, 
towering  as  they  crossed  the  bar,  and  comb- 
ing against  the  sky-line,  then  rushing  on- 
ward, and  driving  the  huddle  of  the  ponded 
waves  before  them. 

The  tide  was  yet  rising,  and  at  every  blow 
the  wreck  and  the  havoc  grew  worse  and 
worse.  That  long  sweep  of  brick-work,  the 
“Grand  Promenade,”  bowed  and  bulged, 
with  wall  and  window  knuckled  in  and  out, 
like  wattles;  the  “ Sea  Parade”  was  a parade 
of  sea ; and  a bathing-machine  wheels  up- 
ward lay,  like  a wrecked  Noah’s  Ark,  on  the 
top  of  the  “ Salinc-Silico-Calcareous  Baths.” 

The  Major  stood  by  me,  while  all  his  con- 
structions “ wont  by  the  board,”  as  they  say 
at  sea ; and  verily  every  thing  wras  at  sea. 
I grieved  for  him  so  that  it  was  not  the  spray 
alone  that  put  salt  drops  on  my  cheeks.  And 
I could  not  bear  to  turn  and  look  at  his  good 
old  weather-beaten  face.  But  he  was  not 
the  man  to  brood  upon  his  woes  in  silence. 
He  might  have  used  nicer  language,  per- 
haps, but  his  inner  sense  was  manful. 

“ I don't  care  a damn,”  he  shouted,  so  that 
all  the  women  heard  him.  “ I can  only  say 
I am  devilish  glad  that  I never  let  one  of 
those  houses.” 

There  was  a little  band  of  seamen,  under 
the  shelter  of  a garden  wall,  crouching,  or 
sitting,  or  standing  (or  whatever  may  be  the 
attitude,  acquired  by  much  voyaging  and 
experience  of  bad  weather,  which  can  not  be 
solved,  as  to  centre  of  gravity,  even  by  the 
man  who  does  it),  and  these  men  were  so 
taken  with  the  Major's  manifesto,  clinched 
at  once  and  clarified  to  them  by  Btrong,  short 
language,  that  they  gave  him  a loud  “ hur- 
rah,” which  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
over  house-tops.  So  queer  and  sound  is  En- 
glish feeling  that  now  Major  Hockin  became 
in  truth  what  hitherto  he  was  in  title  only — 
the  lord  and  master  of  Bruutsea. 

“A  boat!  a boat!”  he  called  out  again. 
“We  know  not  who  are  drowning.  The 
bank  still  breaks  the  waves ; a stout  boat 
surely  could  live  inside  it.” 

“Yes,  a boat  could  live  well  enough  in 
this  cockle,  though  never  among  them  break- 
ers,” old  Barnes,  the  fisherman,  answered, 
who  used  to  take  us  out  for  whiting ; “ but 
Lord  bless  your  honor,  all  the  boats  are 
thumped  to  pieces,  except  yonner  one,  and 
who  can  get  at  her  f ” 

Before  restoring  his  hands  to  their  proper 
dwelling-place — his  pockets — be  jerked  his 


thumb  toward  a long  white  boat,  which  we 
had  not  seen  through  the  blinding  send. 
Bereft  of  its  brethren,  or  sisters — for  all  fluc- 
tuating things  are  feminine — that  boat  sur- 
vived, in  virtue  of  standing  a few  feet  high- 
er than  the  rest.  But  even  so,  and  mounted 
on  the  last  hump  of  the  pebble  ridge,  it  was 
rolling  and  reeling  with  stress  of  the  wind 
and  the  wash  of  wild  water  under  it. 

“How  nobly  our  Lyceum  stands!”  the 
Major  shouted,  for  any  thing  less  than  a 
shout  was  dumb.  “ This  is  the  time  to  try 
institutions.  I am  proud  of  my  founda- 
tions.” 

In  answer  to  his  words  appeared  a huge 
brown  surge,  a mountain  ridge,  seething 
backward  at  the  crest  with  the  spread  and 
weight  of  onset.  This  great  wave  smote  all 
other  waves  away,  or  else  embodied  them, 
and  gathered  its  height  against  the  poor 
worn  pebble  bank,  aud  descended.  A roar 
distinct  above  the  universal  roar  proclaimed 
it ; a crash  of  conflict  shook  the  earth,  and 
the  shattered  hank  was  swallowed  in  a world 
of  leaping  whiteness.  When  this  wild  mass 
dashed  onward  into  the  swelling  flood  be- 
fore us,  there  was  no  sign  of  Lyceum  left, 
but  stubs  of  foundation,  and  a mangled  roof 
rolling  over  and  over,  like  a hen-coop. 

“ Well,  that  beats  every  thing  I ever  saw,” 
exclaimed  the  gallant  Major.  # “What noble 
timber ! Wbat  mortise- work  i No  London 
scamping  there,  my  lads.  But  what  comes 
heret  Why,  the  very  thing  we  wanted! 
Barnes,  look  alive,  my  man.  Run  to  your 
house,  and  get  a pair  of  oars  and  a bucket.” 

It  was  the  boat,  the  last  surviving  boat 
of  all  that  hailed  from  Bruutsea.  That 
monstrous  billow  had  tossed  it  up  like  a 
school-boy's  kite,  and  dropped  it  whole,  with 
an  upright  keel,  in  the  inland  sea,  though 
nearly  half  full  of  water.  Driven  on  by  wind 
aud  wave,  it  labored  heavily  toward  us ; and 
more  than  once  it  seemed  certain  to  sink  as 
it  broached  to  and  shipped  seas  again.  But 
half  a dozen  bold  fishermen  rushed  with  a 
rope  into  the  short  angry  surf — to  which  the 
polled  shingle  bank  still  acted  as  a powerful 
breakwater,  else  all  Bruntsea  had  collapsed 
— and  they  hauled  up  the  boat  with  a hearty 
cheer,  and  ran  her  up  straight  with,  “ Yo— 
heave — oh !”  and  turned  her  on  her  side  to 
drain,  and  then  launched  her  again,  with  a 
bucket  and  a man  to  bail  out  the  rest  of  the 
water,  and  a pair  of  heavy  oars  brought 
down  by  Barnes,  and  nobody  knows  what 
other  things. 

“Naught  to  steer  with.  Rudder  gone!” 
cried  one  of  the  men,  as  the  furious  gale 
drove  the  boat,  athwart  tbe  street,  back 
again. 

“Wants  another  oar,”  said  Barnes.  “What 
a fool  I were  to  bring  only  two !” 

“Here  you  are!”  shouted  Major  Hockin. 

“ One  of  you  help  me  to  pull  up  this  pole.” 

Through  a shattered  gate  they  waded  into 
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a little  garden,  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
the  season  at  Brnntsea ; and  there  from  the 
ground  they  tore  up  a pole,  with  a board  at 
the  top  nailed  across  it,  and  the  following 
not  rare  legend : 44  Lodgings  to  let.  Inquire 
within.  First  floor  front,  and  back  parlors.” 

“Fust-rate  thing  to  steer  with!  Would 
never  have  believed  you  had  the  sense!” 
So  shonted  Barnes — a rough  man,  roughen- 
ed by  the  stress  of  storm  and  fright.  “ Get 
into  stam-8heets  if  so  liketh.  Ye  know,  ye 
may  bo  useful.” 

44 1 defy  you  to  push  off  without  my  sanc- 
tion. Useful,  indeed ! I am  the  captain  of 
this  boat.  All  the  ground  under  it  is  mine. 
Did  you  think,  you  set  of  salted  radicals, 
that  I meant  to  let  you  go  without  met 
And  all  among  my  own  houses !” 

44  Look  sharp,  governor,  if  you  has  the 
pluok,  then.  Mind,  we  are  more  like  to  be 
swamped  than  not.” 

As  the  boat  swung  about,  Major  Hockin 
jumped  in,  and  so,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, did  I.  We  staggered  all  about  with 
the  heave  and  roll,  and  both  would  have 
fallen  on  the  planks,  or  out  over,  if  we  had 
not  tumbled,  with  opposite  impetus,  into  the 
arms  of  each  other.  Then  a great  wave 
burst  and  soaked  us  both,  and  we  fell  into 
sitting  on  a slippery  seat. 

Meanwhile  two  men  were  tugging  at  each 
oar,  and  Barnes  himself  steering  with  the 
sign-board;  and  the  head  of  the  boat  was 
kept  against  the  wind  and  the  billows  from 
our  breakwater.  Some  of  these  seemed  re- 
solved (though  shorn  of  depth  and  height 
in  crossing)  to  rush  all  over  us  and  drown 
us  in  the  washer-women’s  drying  ground. 
By  skill  and  presence  of  mind,  our  captain, 
Barnes,  foiled  all  their  violence,  till  we  got 
a little  shelter  from  the  ruins  of  the  44  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Institute.” 

44  Hold  all !”  cried  Barnes ; 44  only  keep  her 
head  up,  while  I look  about  what  there  is 
to  do.” 

The  sight  was  a thing  to  remember;  and 
being  on  the  better  side  now  of  the  scud,  be- 
cause it  was  flying  away  from  us,  we  could 
make  out  a great  deal  more  of  the  trouble 
which  had  befallen  Bruutsea.  The  stormy 
fiord  which  had  usurped  the  ancient  track  of 
the  river  was  about  a furlong  in  width,  and 
troughed  with  white  waves  vaulting  over. 
And  the  sea  rushed  through  at  the  bottom 
as  well,  through  scores  of  yards  of  pebbles, 
as  it  did  in  quiet  weather  even,  when  the 
tide  was  brimming.  We  in  the  tossing  boat, 
with  her  head  to  the  inrush  of  the  outer  sea, 
were  just  like  people  sitting  upon  the  floats 
or  rafts  of  a furious  weir ; and  if  any  such 
surge  had  topped  the  ridge  as  the  one  which 
flung  our  boat  to  us,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  we  must  go  down  as  badly  as  the  Ma- 
jor’s houses.  However,  we  hoped  for  the 
best,  and  gased  at  the  desolation  inland. 

Not  only  the  Major’s  great  plan,  but  all 


the  lower  line  of  old  Brnntsea,  was  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  lost  to  knowledge  in  freaks 
of  wind-lashed  waters.  Men  and  women 
were  running  about  with  favorite  bits  of 
furniture,  or  featherbeds,  or  babies’  cradles, 
or  whatever  they  had  caught  hold  of.  The 
butt  ends  of  the  three  old  streets  that  led 
down  toward  the  sea-ground  were  dipped, 
as  if  playing  seesaw  in  the  surf,  and  the 
storm  made  gangways  of  them  aud  light- 
houses of  the  lamp-posts.  The  old  public- 
house  at  the  corner  was  down,  and  the  waves 
leaping  in  at  the  post-office  door,  and  wreck- 
ing the  globes  of  the  chemist. 

“ Drift  and  dash,  and  roar  and  rush,  and 
the  devil  let  loose  in  the  thick  of  it.  My 
eyes  are  worn  out  with  it.  Take  the  glass, 
Erema,  and  tell  us  who  is  next  to  be  washed 
away.  A new  set  of  olothes-props  for  Mrs. 
Mangles  I paid  for  the  very  day  I came  back 
from  town.” 

With  these  words,  the  lord  of  the  subma- 
rine manor  (whose  strength  of  spirit  amazed 
me)  offered  his  pet  binocular,  which  he  nev- 
er went  without  upon  his  own  domain.  And 
fisherman  Barnes,  as  we  rose  and  fell,  once 
more  saved  us  from  being  44  swamped”  by 
his  clever  way  of  paddling  through  a scallop 
in  the  stern,  with  the  board  about  the  first 
floor  front  to  let. 

The  seamen,  just  keeping  way  on  the  boat, 
sheltered  their  eyes  with  their  left  hands, 
and  fixed  them  on  the  tumultuous  scene. 

I also  gazed  through  the  double  glass, 
which  was  a very  clear  one ; but  none  of  ns 
saw  any  human  being  at  present  in  any  peril. 

44  Old  pilot  was  right,  after  all,”  said  one ; 
44  but  what  a good  job  as  it  come  o’  middle 
day,  and  best  of  all  of  a Sunday!” 

44 1 have  heered  say,”  replied  another, 44  that 
the  like  thiug  come  to  pass  nigh  upon  three 
bunder  years  agone.  How  did  you  get  your 
things  out,  Jem  Bishop  f” 

Jem,  the  only  one  of  them  whose  house 
was  in  the  havoc,  regarded  with  a sailor’s 
calmness  the  entry  of  the  sea  through  his 
bedroom  window,  and  was  going  to  favor  us 
with  a narrative,  when  one  of  his  mates  ex- 
claimed, 

44  What  do  I see  yonner,  lads  ? Away  be- 
yond town  altogether.  Seemeth  to  me  like 
a fellow  swimming.  Miss,  will  you  lend  me 
spy-glass  f Never  seed  a double-barreled 
one  before.  Can  use  him  with  one  eye  shut, 
I s’pose  f” 

44  No  good  that  way,  Joe,”  cried  Barnes, 
with  a wink  of  superior  knowledge,  for  he 
often  had  used  this  binocular.  4i  Shut  one 
eye  for  one  barrel — stands  to  reason,  then, 
you  shut  both  for  two,  my  son.” 

44  Stow  that,”  said  the  quick-eyed  sailor, 
as  he  brought  the  glass  to  boar  in  a moment. 
44  It  is  a man  in  the  water,  lads,  and  swim- 
ming to  save  the  witch,  I do  believe.” 

44  Bless  me !”  cried  the  Major; 44  how  stupid 
of  us ! I never  thought  once  of  that  poor 
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woman.  She  mast  be  washed  out  long  ago. 
Pull  for  your  lives,  my  friends.  A guinea 
apiece  if  you  save  her.” 

“ And  another  from  me,”  I cried.  Where- 
upon the  boat  swept  round,  and  the  tough 
ash  bent,  and  we  rushed  into  no  small  dan- 
ger. For  nearly  half  a mile  had  we  to  pass 
of  raging  and  boisterous  water,  almost  as 
wild  as  the  open  sea  itself  at  the  breaches 
of  the  pebble  ridge.  And  the  risk  of  a heavy 
sea  boarding  us  was  fearfully  multiplied  by 
having  thus  to  cross  the  storm  instead  of 
breasting  it.  Useless  and  helpless,  and  only 
in  the  way,  and  battered  about  by  wind  and 
sea,  so  that  my  Sunday  dress  was  become  a 
drag,  what  folly,  what  fatuity,  what  frenzy, 
I might  call  it,  could  ever  have  led  me  to 
jump  into  that  boat  f “I  don't  know.  I 
only  know  that  I always  do  it,”  said  my 
sensible  self  to  its  mad  sister,  as  they  both 
shut  their  eyes  at  a great  white  wave.  “ If 
I possibly  survive,  I will  try  to  know  better. 
But  ever  from  my  childhood  I am  getting 
into  scrapes.” 

The  boat  labored  on,  with  a good  many 
grunts,  but  not  a word  from  any  one.  More 
than  once  we  were  obliged  to  fetch  up  as  a 
great  billow  topped  the  poor  shingle  bank ; 
and  we  took  so  much  water  on  board  that 
the  men  said  afterward  that  I saved  them. 
I only  remember  sitting  down  and  working 
at  the  bucket  with  both  hands,  till  much  of 
the  skin  was  gone,  and  my  arms  and  many 
other  places  ached.  But  what  was  that  to 
be  compared  with  drowning  f 

At  length  we  were  opposite  “Desolate 
Hole,”  which  was  a hple  no  longer,  but 
filled  and  flooded  with  the  churning  whirl 
and  reckless  dominance  of  water.  Tufts 
and  tussocks  of  shattered  brush  and  rolling 
wreck  played  round  it,  and  the  old  gray  stone 
of  mullioned  windows  split  the  wash  like 
mooring-posts.  We  passed  and  gazed ; but 
the  only  sound  was  the  whistling  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  only  living  sight  a sea-gull, 
weary  of  his  wings,  and  drowning. 

“No  living  creature  can  be  there,”  the 
Major  broke  our  long  silence.  “ Land,  my 
friends,  if  land  we  may.  We  risk  our  own 
lives  for  nothing.” 

The  men  lay  back  on  their  oars  to  fetch 
the  gallant  boat  to  the  wind  again,  when 
through  a great  gap  in  the  ruins  they  saw  a 
sight  that  startled  manhood.  At  the  back 
of  that  ruin,  on  the  landward  side,  on  a wail 
which  tottered  under  them,  there  were  two 
figures  standing.  One  a tall  man,  urging  on, 
the  other  a woman  shrinking.  At  a glance, 
or  with  a thought,  I knew  them  both.  One 
was  Lord  Castlewood's  first  love,  the  other 
his  son  and  murderer. 

Our  men  shouted  with  the  whole  power 
of  their  hearts  to  tell  that  miserable  pair 
to  wait  till  succor  should  be  brought  to 
them.  And  the  M^jor  stood  up  and  waved 
his  hat,  and  in  doing  so  tumbled  back  again. 


I can  not  tell — how  could  I tell  in  the  thick 
of  it  f — but  an  idea  or  a flit  of  fancy  touched 
me  (and  afterward  became  conviction)  that 
while  the  man  heard  us  not  at  all,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  us,  his  mother  turned  round 
and  saw  us  all,  and  faced  the  storm  in  pref- 
erence. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  at 
least  she  suddenly  changed  her  attitude. 
The  man  had  been  pointing  to  the  roof, 
which  threatened  to  fall  in  a mass  upon 
them,  while  she  had  been  shuddering  back 
from  the  depth  of  eddying  waves  below  her. 
But  now  she  drew  up  her  poor  bent  figure, 
and  leaned  on  her  son  to  obey  him. 

Our  boat,  with  strong  arms  laboring  for 
life,  swept  round  the  old  gable  of  the  ruin ; 
but  we  were  compelled  to  “give  it  wide 
berth,”  as  Captain  Barnes  shouted;  and  then 
a black  squall  of  terrific  wind  and  bail  bunt 
forth.  We  bowed  our  heads  and  drew  our 
bodies  to  their  tightest  compass,  and  every 
rib  of  our  boat  vibrated  as  a violin  does; 
and  the  oars  were  beaten  flat,  and  dashed 
their  drip  into  fringes  like  a small-toothed 
comb. 

That  great  squall  was  either  a whirlwind 
or  the  crowning  blast  of  a hurricane.  It 
beat  the  high  waves  hollow,  os  if  it  fell 
from  the  sky  upon  them ; and  it  snapped  off 
one  of  our  oars  at  the  hilt,  so  that  two  of 
our  men  rolled  backward.  And  when  we 
were  able  to  look  about  again  the  whole 
roof  of  “ Desolate  Hole”  was  gone,  and  little 
of  the  walls  left  standing.  And  bow  we 
should  guide  our  course,  or  even  save  our 
lives,  we  knew  not. 

We  were  compelled  to  bring  up— -as  best 
we  might — with  the  boat’s  head  to  the  sea, 
and  so  to  keep  it  by  using  the  steering  gear 
against  the  surviving  oar.  As  for  the  people 
we  were  come  to  save,  there  was  no  chance 
whatever  of  approaching  them.  Even  with- 
out the  mishap  to  the  oar,  we  never  Could 
have  reached  them. 

And  indeed  when  first  we  saw  them  again 
they  seemed  better  off  than  ourselves  were. 
For  they  were  not  far  from  dry  land,  and  the 
man  (a  skillful  and  powerful  swimmer)  had 
a short  piece  of  plank,  which  he  knew  how 
to  nse  to  support  his  weak  companion. 

“Brave  fellow!  fine  fellow!”  the  M%jor 
cried,  little  knowing  whom  he  was  admir- 
ing. “ See  how  he  keeps  up  his  presence  of 
mind ! Such  a man  as  that  is  worth  any 
thing.  And  he  cares  more  for  her  than  he 
does  for  himself.  He  shall  have  the  Soci- 
ety’s medal.  One  more  long  and  strong 
stroke,  my  noble  friend.  Ob,  great  God ! 
wbat  has  befallen  him  f” 

In  horror  and  pity  we  gazed.  The  man 
bad  been  dashed  against  something  bead- 
long.  He  whirled  round  and  round  iu  white 
water,  his  legs  were  thrown  up,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  him.  The  woman  cast  off  the 
plank,  and  tossed  her  helpless  arms  in  search 
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of  him.  A shriek,  ringing  far  on  the  billowy 
shore,  declared  that  she  had  lost  him ; and 
then,  without  a straggle,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  the  merciless  water  swallowed 
her. 

" It  is  all  over,”  cried  Mqjor  Hockin,  lift- 
ing his  drenched  hat  solemnly.  " The  Lord 
knoweth  best.  He  has  taken  them  home.” 


CHAPTER  LY. 

A DEAD  LETTER. 

With  that  great  tornado,  the  wind  took 
a leap  of  more  points  of  the  compass  than 
I can  tell.  Barnes,  the  fisherman,  said  how 
many;  but  I might  be  quite  wrong  in  re- 
peating it.  Oue  thing,  at  any  rate,  was 
within  my  compass — it  had  been  blowing  to 
the  top  of  its  capacity,  direct  from  the  sea, 
but  now  it  began  to  blow  quite  as  hard  along 
the  shore.  This  rough  ingratitude  of  wind 
to  waves,  which  had  followed  each  breath  of 
its  orders,  produced  extraordinary  passion, 
and  raked  them  into  pointed  wind-cocks. 

"Captain,  we  can’t  live  this  out,”  cried 
Barnes ; " we  must  run  her  ashore  at  once ; 
tide  has  turned ; we  might  be  blown  out  to 
sea,  with  one  oar,  and  then  the  Lord  Him- 
self couldn’t  save  ns.” 

Crippled  as  we  were*  we  contrived  to  get 
into  a creek,  or  backwater,  near  the  Ma- 
jor’s gate.  Here  the  men  ran  the  boat  up, 
and  we  all  climbed  out,  stiff,  battered,  and 
terrified,  but  doing  our  best  to  bo  most 
truly  thankful. 

"Go  home,  Captain,  as  fast  os  you  can, 
and  take  the  young  lady  along  of  you,”  said 
Mr.  Barnes,  as  we  stood  and  gazed  at  the 
weltering  breadth  of  disaster.  "We  are 
bom  to  the  drip,  but  not  you,  Sir ; and  you 
are  not  so  young  as  you  was,  you  know.” 

" I am  younger  than  ever  I was,”  the  lord 
of  the  manor  answered,  sternly,  yet  glancing 
back  to  make  sure  of  no  interruption  from 
his  better  half — who  had  not  even  heard  of 
his  danger.  "None  of  that  nonsense  to  me, 
Barnes.  You  know  your  position,  and  I 
know  mine.  On  board  of  that  boat  you 
took  the  lead,  and  that  may  have  misled 
you.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I am 
sure,  for  all  your  skill  and  courage,  which 
have  saved  the  lives  of  all  of  ns.  But  on 
land  you  will  just  obey  me.” 

" Sartinly,  Captain.  What’s  your  orders  I” 

"Nothing  at  all.  I give  no  orders.  I 
only  make  suggestions.  But  if  your  expe- 
rience sees  a way  to  recover  those  two  poor 
bodies,  let  us  try  it  at  once — at  once,  Barnes. 
Erema,  run  home.  This  i9  no  scene  for  you. 
And  tell  Margaret  to  put  on  the  double- 
bottomed  boiler,  with  the  stock  she  made 
on  Friday,  and  a peck  of  patent  pease.  There 
is  nothing  to  beat  pea  soup ; and  truly  one 
never  knows  what  may  happen.” 


This  was  only  too  evident  now,  and  no- 
body disobeyed  him. 

Running  up  his  " drive”  to  deliver  that 
message,  at  one  of  the  many  bends  I saw 
people  from  Bruntsea  hurrying  along  a foot- 
path through  the  dairy-farm.  While  the 
flood  continued  this  was  their  only  way  to 
meet  the  boat’s  crew.  On  the  steps  of 
"Smuggler’s  Castle”  (as  Bruntlands  House 
was  still  called  by  the  wicked)  I turned 
again,  and  the  new  sea-line  was  fringed 
with  active  searchers.  I knew  what  they 
were  looking  for,  but,  scared  and  drenched 
and  shivering  as  I was,  no  more  would  I go 
near  them.  My  duty  was  rather  to  go  iu 
and  comfort  dear  Aunt  Mary  and  myself. 
In  that  melancholy  quest  I could  do  no 
good,  but  a great  deal  of  harm,  perhaps,  if 
any  thing  was  found,  by  breaking  forth 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Hockin  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
danger  we  had  encountered.  Bailiff  Hop- 
kins had  sent  her  home  in  Rasper’s  fly  by 
an  inland  road,  and  she  kept  a good  scold- 
ing quite  ready  for  her  husband,  to  distract 
his  mind  from  disaster.  That  trouble  had 
happened  she  could  not  look  out  of  her 
window  without  knowing;  but  could  it  be 
right,  at  their  time  of  life,  to  stand  in  the 
wet  so,  and  challenge  Providence,  and  spoil 
the  first  turkey-poult  of  the  season  t 

But  when  she  heard  of  her  husband’s  per- 
il, in  the  midst  of  all  his  losses,  his  self-com- 
mand, and  noble  impulse  first  of  all  to  rescue 
life,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  hugged  and 
kissed  me,  and  said  the  same  thing  nearly 
fifty  times. 

"Just  like  him.  Just  like  my  Nicholas. 
You  thought  him  a speculative,  selfish  man. 
Now  you  see  your  mistake,  Erema.” 

When  her  veteran  husband  came  home 
at  last  (thoroughly  jaded,  and  bringing  his 
fishermen  to  gulp  the  pea  soup  aud  to  gol- 
lop  the  turkey),  a small  share  of  mind,  but 
a large  one  of  heart,  is  required  to  imagine 
her  doings.  Enough  that  the  Major  kept 
saying, " Pooh-pooh !”  and  the  more  he  said, 
the  less  he  got  of  it. 

When  feelings  calmed  down,  and  we  re- 
turned to  facts,  our  host  and  hero  (who,  in 
plain  truth,  had  not  so  wholly  eclipsed  me 
in  courage,  though  of  course  I expected  no 
praise,  and  got  none,  for  peoplo  hate  cour- 
age in  a lady),  to  put  it  more  simply,  the 
Major  himself,  making  a considerable  fuss, 
as  usual — for  to  my  mind  he  never  could  be 
Uncle  Sam — produced  from  the  case  of  his 
little  "Church  Service,”  to  which  he  had 
stuck  like  a Briton,  a sealed  and  stamped 
letter,  addressed  to  me  at  Castlewood,  in 
Berkshire — " stamped,”  not  with  any  post- 
office  tool,  but  merely  with  the  Ted  thing 
which  pays  the  English  post. 

Sodden  and  blurred  as  the  writing  was,  I 
knew  the  clear,  firm  hand,  the  same  which 
on  the  envelope  at  Shoxford  had  tempted 
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me  to  meanness.  This  letter  was  from 
Thomas  Hoyle ; the  Major  had  taken  it  from 
the  pocket  of  his  corpse ; all  doubt  about 
his  death  was  gone.  When  he  felt  his  feet 
on  the  very  shore,  and  turned  to  support  his 
mother,  a violent  wave  struck  the  back  of 
his  head  upon  Major  Hockin’s  pillar-box. 

Such  sadness  came  into  my  heart — though 
sternly  it  should  have  been  gladness — that 
I begged  their  pardon,  and  went  away,  as 
if  with  a private  message.  And  wicked  as 
it  may  have  been,  to  read  was  more  than 
once  to  cry.  The  letter  began  abruptly : 

“ You  know  nearly  all  my  story  now.  I 
have  only  to  tell  you  what  brought  me  to 
you,  and  what  my  present  offer  is.  But  to 
make  it  clear,  I must  enlarge  a little. 

“ There  was  no  compact  of  any  kind  be- 
tween your  father  and  myself.  He  forbore 
at  first  to  tell  what  he  must  have  known, 
partly,  perhaps,  to  secure  my  escape,  and 
partly  for  other  reasons.  If  he  had  been 
brought  to  trial,  his  duty  to  his  family  and 
himself  would  have  led  him,  no  doubt,  to 
explain  things.  And  if  that  had  failed,  I 
would  have  returned  and  surrendered  my- 
self. As  things  happened,  there  was  no  need. 

“ Through  bad  luck,  with  which  I had 
nothing  to  do,  though  doubtless  the  whole 
has  been  piled  on  my  head,  your  father’s 
home  was  destroyed,  and  he  seems  to  have 
lost  all  care  for  every  thing.  Yet  how  much 
better  off  was  he  than  I!  Upon  me  the 
curse  fell  at  birth;  upon  him,  after  thirty 
years  of  ease  and  happiness.  However,  for 
that  very  reason,  perhaps,  he  bore  it  worse 
than  I did.  He  grew  imbittered  against 
the  world,  which  had  in  no  way  ill-treated 
him;  whereas  its  very  first  principle  is  to 
scorn  all  such  as  I am.  He  seems  to  have 
become  a misanthrope,  and  a fatalist  like 
myself.  Though  it  might  almost  make  one 
believe  the  existence  of  such  a thing  os  jus- 
tice to  see  pride  pay  for  its  wickedness  thus 
— the  injury  to  the  outcast  son  recoil  upon 
the  pampered  one,  and  the  family  arrogance 
crown  itself  with  the  ignominy  of  the  family. 

“ In  any  case,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
my  interference ; and  being  denied  by  fate 
all  sense  of  duty  to  a father,  I was  naturally 
driven  to  double  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
whose  life  was  left  hanging  upon  mine.  So 
we  two  for  many  years  wandered  about, 
shunning  islands  and  insular  prejudice.  1 
also  shunned  your  father,  though  (so  far  as 
I know)  he  neither  sought  me  nor  took  any 
trouble  to  clear  himself.  If  the  one  child 
now  left  him  had  been  a son,  heir  to  the 
family  property  and  so  on,  he  might  have 
behaved  quite  otherwise,  and  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  do  so.  But  having  ouly  a 
female  child,  who  might  never  grow  up,  and, 
if  she  did,  was  very  unlikely  to  succeed,  he 
must  have  resolved  at  least  to  wait.  And 
perhaps  he  confirmed  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  even  if  people  believed  his  tale  (so 


long  after  date  and  so  unvouched),  so  far  as 
family  annals  were  concerned,  the  remedy 
would  be  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Moreover, 
he  owed  his  life  to  me,  at  great  risk  of  my 
own ; and  to  pay  such  a debt  with  the  hang- 
man’s rope  would  scarcely  appear  quite  hon- 
orable, even  in  the  best  society. 

“ It  is  not  for  me  to  pretend  to  give  his 
motives,  although  from  my  knowledge  of 
his  character  I can  guess  them  pretty  well, 
perhaps.  We  went  our  several  ways  in  the 
world,  neither  of  ns  very  fortunate. 

“ One  summer,  in  the  Black  Forest,  I fell 
in  with  an  outcast  Englishman,  almost  as 
great  a vagabond  as  myself.  He  was  under 
the  ban  of  the  law  for  writing  his  father’s 
name  without  license.  He  did  not  tell  me 
that,  or  perhaps  even  I might  have  despised 
him,  for  I never  was  dishonest.  But  one 
great  bond  there  was  between  us — we  both 
detested  laws  and  men.  My  intimacy  with 
him  is  the  one  thing  in  life  which  I am 
ashamed  of.  He  passed  by  a false  name 
then,  of  coarse.  Bat  his  true  name  was 
Montague  Hockin.  My  mother  was  in  very 
weak  health  then,  and  her  mind  for  *the 
most  part  clouded ; and  I need  not  say  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  what  I had  done  for 
her  sake.  That  man  pretended  to  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  her  condition,  and  to 
know  a doctor  at  Baden  who  could  cure  her. 

“ We  avoided  all  qities  (as  he  knew  well), 
and  lived  in  simple  villages,  subsisting  part- 
ly upon  my  work,  and  partly  upon  the  lit- 
tle income  left  by  my  grandfather,  Thomas 
Hoyle.  But,  compared  with  Hockin,  we  were 
well  off ; and  he  did  his  best  to  swindle  us. 
Luckily  all  my  faith  in  mankind  was  con- 
fined to  the  feminine  gender,  and  not  much 
even  of  that  survived.  In  a very  little  time 
I saw  that  people  may  repudiate  law  os  well 
from  being  below  as  from  being  above  it. 

“ Then  he  came  one  night,  with  the  finest 
style  and  noblest  contempt  of  every  thing. 
We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  great  news, 
and  all  our  kindness  to  him  would  be  repaid 
tenfold  in  a week  or  two.  Let  me  go  into 
Freyburg  that  time  to-morrow  night,  and 
listen.  I asked  him  nothing  as  to  what  he 
meant,  for  I was  beginning  to  weary  of  him, 
as  of  every  body.  However,  I thought  it 
just  worth  while,  having  some  one  who 
bought  my  wicker-work,  to  enter  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  on  the  following  evening, 
and  wait  to  be  told  if  any  news  was  stirring. 
And  the  people  were  amazed  at  my  not 
knowing  that  last  night  the  wife  of  an  En- 
glish lord — for  so  they  called  him,  though 
no  lord  yet — had  run  away  with  a golden- 
bearded  man,  believed  to  be  also  English. 

41  About  that  you  know  more,  perhaps, 
than  I do.  But  I wish  you  to  know  what 
that  Hockin  was,  and  to  clear  myself  of  com- 
plicity. Of  Herbert  Castlewood  I knew 
nothing,  and  I never  even  saw  the  lady. 
And  to  say  (as  Sir  Montague  Hockin  has 
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said)  that  I plotted  all  that  wickedness, 
from  spite  toward  all  of  the  Castlewood 
name,  is  to  tell  as  fool  a lie  as  even  he  can 
well  indulge  in. 

“It  need  not  he  said  that  he  does  not 
know  my  story  from  any  word  of  mine.  To 
snch  a fellow  I was  not  likely  to  commit  my 
mother's  fate.  Bat  he  seems  to  have  guess- 
ed at  once  that  there  was  something  strange 
in  my  history;  and  then,  after  spying  and 
low  prying  at  my  mother,  to  have  shaped 
his  own  conclusion.  Then,  having  entirely 
under  his  power  that  young  fool  who  left  a 
kind  husband  for  him,  he  conceived  a most 
audacious  scheme.  This  was  no  less  than 
to  rob  yonr  cousin,  the  last  Lord  Castlewood, 
not  of  his  wife  and  jewels  and  ready  money 
only,  but  also  of  all  the  disposable  portion 
of  the  Castlewood  estates.  For  the  lady’s 
mother  had  taken  good  care,  like  a true 
Hungarian,  to  have  all  the  lands  settled 
upon  her  daughter,  so  far  as  the  husband 
conld  deal  with  them.  And  though,  at  the 
date  of  the  marriage,  he  could  not  really 
deal  at  all  with  them — your  father  being 
still  alive— it  appears  that  his  succession 
(when  it  afterward  took  place)  was  bound, 
at  any  rate,  as  against  himself.  A divorce 
might  have  canceled  this — I can  not  say — 
but  your  late  cousin  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  incur  the  needful  exposure.  Upon 
this  they  naturally  counted. 

“The  new  4 Lady  Hockin’  (as  she  called 
herself,  with  as  much  right  as 4 Lady  Castle- 
wood’)  flirted  about  while  her  beauty  last- 
ed; but  even  then  found  her  master  in  a 
man  of  deeper  wickedness.  But  if  her  poor 
husband  desired  revenge — which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  done,  perhaps — he  could 
not  have  had  it  better.  She  was  seized 
with  a loathsome  disease,  which  devoured 
her  beauty,  like  Herod  and  his  glory.  I be- 
lieve that  she  still  lives,  but  no  one  can  go 
near  her ; least  of  all,  the  fastidious  Mon- 
tague.” 

At  this  part  of  the  letter  I drew  a deep 
breath,  and  exclaimed,  “ Thank  God !”  I 
know  not  how  many  times ; and  perhaps  it 
was  a crime  of  me  to  do  it  even  once. 

“Finding  his  nice  prospective  game  de- 
stroyed by  this  little  accident — for  he 
meant  to  have  married  the  lady  after  her 
husband’s  death,  and  set  you  at  defiance; 
but  even  ho  conld  not  do  that  now,  little  as 
he  cares  for  opinion — what  did  he  do  but 
shift  hands  altogether!  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  confer  the  honor  of  his  hand  on  you, 
having  seen  you  somewhere  in  London,  and 
his  tactics  became  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  had  been  hitherto.  Yonr  father’s  in- 
nocence now  must  be  maintained  instead  of 
his  guiltiness. 

“ With  this  in  view,  he  was  fool  enough 
to  set  the  detective  police  after  me— me, 
who  could  snap  all  their  noses  off!  For  he 
saw  how  yonr  heart  was  all  set  on  one 


thing,  and  expected  to  have  you  his  serf 
forever,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  hang- 
ing me.  The  detectives  failed,  os  they  al- 
ways do.  He  also  failed  in  his  overtures  to 
yon. 

“You  did  your  utmost  against  me  also, 
for  which  I bear  you  no  ill-will,  but  rath- 
er admire  your  courage.  You  acted  in  a 
straightforward  way,  and  employed  no  dirty 
agency.  Of  your  simple  devices  I had  no 
fear.  However,  I thought  it  as  well  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  that  Hockin,  and  a worthy  old 
fool,  somo  relation  of  his,  who  had  brought 
you  back  from  America.  To  this  end  I kept 
my  head-quarters  near  him,  and  established 
my  mother  comfortably.  She  was  ordered 
sea  air,  and  has  had  enough.  To-morrow  I 
shall  remove  her.  By  the  time  you  receive 
this  letter  we  shall  both  be  far  away,  and 
come  back  no  more ; but  first  I shall  punish 
that  Hockin.  Without  personal  violence 
this  will  be  done. 

“ Now  what  I propose  to  you  is  simple, 
moderate,  and  most  strictly  just.  My  moth- 
er’s little  residue  of  life  must  pass  in  ease 
and  comfort.  She  has  wronged  no  one, 
but  ever  been  wronged.  Allow  her  £300  a 
year,  to  be  paid  as  I shall  direct  you.  For 
myself  I will  not  take  a farthing.  You  will 
also  restore,  as  I shall  direct,  the  trinket 
upon  whioh  she  sets  gTeat  value,  and  for 
which  I sought  vainly  when  we  came  back 
to  England.  I happen  to  know  that  you 
have  it  now. 

“In  return  for  these  just  acts,  you  have 
the  right  to  set  forth  the  whole  truth  pub- 
licly, to  proclaim  your  father’s  innocence, 
and  (as  people  will  say)  his  chivalry ; and, 
which  will  perhaps  rejoice  you  also,  to  hear 
no  more  of  Thomas  Hoyle. 

“ P.8. — Of  course  I am  trusting  your  hon- 
or in  this.  But  your  father’s  daughter  can 
be  no  sneak;  as  indeed  I have  already 
proved.” 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

WITH  HIS  OWN  SWORD. 

“What  a most  wonderful  letter!”  cried 
the  Major,  when,  after  several  careful  pe- 
rusals, I thought  it  my  duty  to  show  it  to 
him.  “He  calls  me  a i worthy  old  fool,’ 
does  he!  Well,  I call  him  something  a 
great  deal  worse — an  unworthy  skulk,  a 
lunatic,  a subverter  of  rank,  and  a Radical ! 
And  because  he  was  a bastard,  is  the  whole 
world  base!  And  to  come  and  live  like 
that  in  a house  of  mine,  and  pay  me  no 
rent,  and  never  even  let  me  see  him ! Your 
grandfather  was  quite  right,  my  dear,  in 
giving  him  the  cold  shoulder.  Of  course 
you  won’t  pay  him  a farthing.” 

“ You  forget  that  he  is  dead,”  I answered, 
“ and  his  poor  mother  with  him.  At  least 
he  behaved  well  to  his  mother.  You  called 
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him  a hero — when  you  knew  not  who  he 
was.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  dead!  And,  in 
spite  of  all,  I can  not  help  being  very  sorry 
for  him.” 

“ Yes,  I dare  say.  Women  always  are. 
Bat  you  must  show  a little  common-sense, 
Erema.  Your  grandfather  seems  to  have 
had  too  much,  and  your  father  far  too  little. 
We  must  keep  this  matter  quiet.  Neither 
the  man  nor  the  woman  must  we  know,  or 
a nice  stir  we  shall  have  in  all  the  county 
papers.  There  must  he  an  inquest,  of  course, 
upon  them  both;  but  none  of  the  fellows 
read  this  direction,  for  the  admirable  reason 
that  they  can  not  read.  Our  coming  for- 
ward could  do  no  good,  and  just  now  Brunt- 
sea  has  other  things  to  think  of;  and,  first 
and  foremost,  my  ruin,  as  they  say.” 

“ Please  not  to  talk  of  that,”  I exclaimed. 
" I can  raise  any  quantity  of  money  now, 
and  you  shall  have  it  without  paying  inter- 
est. You  wanted  the  course  of  the  river  re- 
stored, and  now  you  have  more — you  have 
got  the  very  sea.  You  could  float  the  Bridal 
Veil  itself,  I do  believe,  at  Bruntsea.” 

“You  have  suggested  a fine  idea/’  the 
Major  exclaimed,  with  emphasis.  “You 
certainly  should  have  been  an  engineer.  It 
is  a thousand  times  easier — as  every  body 
knows — to  keep  water  in  than  to  keep  it 
out.  Having  burst  my  barricade,  the  sea 
shall  stop  inside  and  pay  for  it.  Far  less 
capital  will  be  required.  By  Jove,  what  a 
fool  I must  have  been  not  to  see  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  all  this!  Mary,  can  you 
spare  me  a minute,  my  dearf  The  noblest 
idea  has  occurred  to  me.  Well,  never  mind, 
if  you  are  busy ; perhaps  I bad  better  not 
state  it  crudely,  though  it  is  not  true  that 
it  happens  every  hour.  I shall  turn  it 
over  in  my  mind  throughout  the  evening 
service.  I mean  to  be  there,  just  to  let  them 
see.  They  think  that  I am  crushed,  of 
course.  They  will  see  their  mistake;  and, 
Erema,  you  may  come.  The  gale  is  over, 
and  the  evening  bright.  You  sit  by  the  fire, 
Mary,  my  dear;  I shall  not  let  you  out 
again;  keep  the  silver  kettle  boiling.  In 
church  I always  think  more  clearly  than 
where  people  talk  so  much.  But  when  I 
come  home  I require  something.  I see,  I 
see.  Iustead  of  an  idle,  fashionable  loun- 
ging-place  for  nincompoops  from  London, 
instead  of  flirtation  and  novel  - reading, 
vulgarity,  show,  and  indecent  attire,  and 
positively  immoral  bathing,  we  will  now 
have  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  triumph 
of  mechanism,  lofty  enterprise,  and  inter- 
national good-will.  A harbor  has  been  the 
great  want  of  this  coast;  see  what  a thing 
it  is  at  Newport ! We  will  now  have  a har- 
bor and  floating  docks/  without  any  muddy, 
malarious  river — all  blue  water  from  the 
sea ; and  our  fine  cliff  range  shall  be  stud- 
ded with  good  houses.  And  the  whole 
shall  be  called  * Erema-port.’  ” 


Well,  Erema  must  be  getting  very  near 
her  port,  although  it  was  not  at  Brunt- 
sea.  Enough  for  this  excellent  man  and 
that  still  more  excellent  woman  that  there 
they  are,  as  busy  and  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long — which  imposes  some  limit  upon  happi- 
ness, perhaps,  inasmuch  as  to  the  busy  every 
day  is  short.  But  Mrs.  Hockin,  though  as 
full  of  fowls  os  ever,  gets  no  White  Saltans 
nor  any  other  rarity  now  from  Sir  Mon- 
tague Hockin.  That  gentleman  still  is  alive 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  we  have  heard  of ; but 
no  people  owning  any  self-respect  ever  deal 
with  him,  to  their  knowledge.  He  gambled 
away  all  his  father’s  estates,  and  the  Major 
bought  the  last  of  them  for  his  youngest  sou, 
a very  noble  Captain  Hockin  (according  to 
his  mother’s  judgment),  whom  I never  had 
the  honor  of  seeing.  Sir  Montague  lives  in 
a sad  plight  somewhere,  and  his  cousin  still 
hopes  that  he  may  turn  honest. 

But  as  to  myself  and  far  greater  persons, 
still  there  are  a few  words  to  be  said.  As 
soon  as  all  necessary  things  were  done  at 
Bruntsea  and  at  Castlewood,  and  my  fa- 
ther’s memory  cleared  from  all  stain,  and 
by  simple  truth  ennobled,  in  a manner  strict- 
ly legal  and  consistent  with  heavy  expenses, 
myself  having  made  a long  deposition  and 
received  congratulations — as  soon  as  it  was 
possible,  I left  them  all,  and  set  sail  for 
America. 

The  rashness  of  such  a plan  it  is  more 
easy  for  one  to  establish  than  two  to  deny. 
But  what  was  there  in  it  of  peril  or  of  en- 
terprise compared  with  what  I had  been 
through  already  f I could  not  keep  myself 
now  from  going,  and  reasoned  but  little 
about  it. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  no  farther  ti- 
dings of  Colonel  Gundry  or  Firm,  or  even 
Martin  of  the  Mill  himself.  But  one  thing  I 
did  which  showed  some  little  foresight.  As 
soon  as  my  mind  was  made  up,  and  long  be- 
fore ever  I could  get  away,  I wrote  to  Martin 
Clogfast,  telling  him  of  my  intention,  and 
begging  him,  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  ar- 
mies, or  the  Sawyer,  or  even  Firm,  or  any 
thing  whatever  of  interest,  to  write  (with- 
out losing  a day)  to  me,  directing  his  letter 
to  a house  in  New  York  whose  address  Ma- 
jor Hockin  gave  roe. 

So  many  things  had  to  be  done,  and  I list- 
ened so  foolishly  to  the  Major  (who  did  his 
very  best  to  stop  me),  that  it  came  to  be  May, 
1862  (nearly  four  years  after  my  father's 
death),  before  I could  settle  all  my  plans 
and  start.  For  every  body  said  that  I was 
much  too  young  to  take  such  a journey  all 
by  myself,  and  “ what  every  body  says  must 
be  right,”  whenever  there  is  no  exception  to 
prove  the  rule.  “ Aunt  Marys”  are  not  to 
be  found  every  day,  nor  even  Major  Hockins ; 
and  this  again  helped  to  throw  me  back  in 
getting  away  from  England.  And  but  for  his 
vast  engineering  ideas,  and  another  slight 
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tonch  of  rheumatic  gout  (brought  upon  her- 
self  by  Mrs.  Hockiu  through  setting  seven 
hens  in  one  evening),  the  Major  himself 
might  have  come  with  me,  “ to  observe  the 
new  military  tactics,”  as  well  as  to  look  for 
his  cousin  Sampson. 

In  recounting  this  I seem  to  be  as  long 
as  the  thing  itself  was  in  accomplishing. 
Rut  at  last  it  was  done,  and  most  kindly 
was  I offered  the  very  thing  to  suit  me — 
permission  to  join  the  party  of  a well-known 
British  officer,  Colonel  Cheriton,  of  the  En- 
gineers. This  gentleman,  being  of  the  high- 
est repute  as  a writer  upon  military  sub- 
jects, had  leave  from  the  Federal  go  vernmen  t 
to  observe  the  course  of  this  tremendous 
war.  And  perhaps  he  will  publish  some  day 
what  seems  as  yet  to  be  wholly  wanting — a 
calm  and  impartial  narrative  of  that  unpar- 
alleled conflict.  At  any  rate,  he  meant  to 
spare  no  trouble  in  a matter  so  instructive, 
and  he  took  hiB  wife  and  two  daughters — 
very  nice  girls,  who  did  me  a world  of  good — 
to  establish  them  in  Washington,  or  wher- 
ever the  case  might  require. 

Lucky  as  this  was  for  me,  I could  not  leave 
my  dear  and  faithful  friends  without  deep 
sorrow ; but  we  all  agreed  that  it  should  be 
only  for  a very  little  time.  We  landed  first 
at  New  York,  and  there  I found  two  letters 
from  Martin  of  the  Mill.  In  the  first  he  grum- 
bled much,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was 
yet  known  about  Uncle  Sam ; in  the  second 
he  grumbled  (if  possible)  more,  but  gave  me 
some  important  news.  To  wit,  he  had  re- 
ceived a few  lines  from  the  Sawyer,  who  had 
failed  os  yet  to  find  his  grandson,  and  sadly 
lamented  the  misery  he  saw,  and  the  shock- 
ing destruction  of  God’s  good  works.  Ho 
said  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  fight 
(even  if  he  were  young  enough)  against  his 
own  dear  countrymen,  one  of  whom  was  his 
own  grandson ; at  the  same  time  he  felt  that 
they  must  be  put  down  for  trying  to  have 
things  too  much  their  own  way.  About 
slavery,  he  had  seen  too  much  of  niggers  to 
take  them  at  all  for  his  equals,  and  no  white 
man  with  any  self-respect  would  desire  to 
be  their  brother.  The  children  of  Ham  were 
put  down  at  the  bottom,  as  their  noses  and 
their  lips  pronounced,  according  to  Divine 
revelation ; and  for  sons  of  Japheth  to  break 
up  the  noblest  nation  in  the  world,  on  their 
account,  was  like  rushiug  in  to  inherit  their 
curse.  As  sure  as  his  name  was  Sampson 
Gundry,  those  who  had  done  it  would  get 
the  worst,  though  as  yet  they  were  doing 
winders.  And  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
one  thing — which  party  it  was  that  began 
it.  But  come  what  would  of  it,  here  he  was ; 
and  never  would  Saw-mills  see  him  again 
unless  he  brought  Firm  Gundry.  But  he 
wanted  news  of  poor  Miss  ’Rema;  and  if 
any  came  to  the  house,  they  must  please  to 
send  it  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Baker,  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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This  was  the  very  thing  I wished  to  know, 
and  I saw  now  how  stupid  I must  have  been 
not  to  have  thought  of  it  long  ago.  For 
Colonel  Baker  was,  to  my  knowledge,  an 
ancient  friend  of  Uucle  Sam,  and  had  joined 
the  national  army  at  tho  very  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Well  known  not  only  in  Califor- 
nia, but  throughout  the  States,  for  gallant- 
ry and  conduct,  this  officer  had  been  a great 
accession  to  the  Federal  cause,  when  so  many 
wavered,  and  so  he  was  appointed  to  a good 
command.  But,  alas ! w hen  I told  Colonel 
Cheriton  my  news,  I learned  from  him  (who 
had  carefully  watched  all  the  incidents  of 
the  struggle)  that  Uucle  Sam’s  noble  friend 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  while 
chargihg  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 

Still,  there  was  hope  that  some  of  the  of- 
ficers might  know  where  to  find  Uncle  Sam, 
who  was  not  at  all  a man  to  be  mislaid ; and 
being  allowed  to  accompany  my  English 
friends,  I went  on  to  Washington.  We 
found  that  city  in  a highly  nervous  state, 
and  from  time  to  time  ready  to  be  captured. 
General  Jackson  was  almost  at  the  gates, 
and  the  President  every  day  was  calling  out 
for  men.  The  Army  of  Virginia  had  been 
beaten  back  to  intrencliments  before  the 
capital,  and  General  Lee  was  iuvading  Mary- 
land. Battle  followed  battle,  thick  as  blows 
upon  a threshing-floor,  and  though  we  were 
always  said  to  be  victorious,  the  enemy 
seemed  none  the  more  to  run  away.  In 
this  confusion,  what  chance  had  I of  discov- 
ering even  the  Sawyer  f 

Colonel  Cheriton  (who  must  have  found 
me  a dreadful  thorn  in  the  flauk  of  his  strat- 
egy) missed  no  opportunity  of  inquiry,  as 
he  went  from  one  valley  to  another.  For 
the  war  seemed  to  run  along  the  course  of 
rivers,  though  it  also  passed  through  the 
forests  and  lakes,  and  went  up  into  the 
mountains.  Our  wonderfully  clever  and 
kind  member  of  the  British  army  was  de- 
lighted with  the  movements  of  General  Lee, 
who  alone  showed  scientific  elegance  in 
slaying  his  fellow-countrymen;  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  instead  of  going  after 
my  dear  Uncle  Sara,  Colonel  Cheriton  wTas 
always  rushing  about  with  maps,  plans,  and 
telescopes,  to  follow  the  tracery  of  Lee’s 
campaign.  To  treat  of  such  matters  is  £ar 
beyond  me,  as  I am  most  thankful  to  con- 
fess. Neither  will  I dare  to  be  sorry  for  a 
great  man  doing  what  became  his  duty.  My 
only  complaint  agaiiiBt  him  is  that  he  kept 
us  in  a continual  fright. 

However,  this  went  by,  and  so  did  many 
other  things,  though  heavily  laden  with 
grief  and  death ; and  the  one  thing  we  learn- 
ed was  to  disbelieve  ninety-nine  out  of  ev- 
ery hundred.  Letters  for  the  Sawyer  were 
dispatched  by  me  to  every  likely  place  for 
him,  and  advertisements  put  into  countless 
newspapers,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  go 
near  him.  Old  as  he  was,  he  avoided  feath- 
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er-beds,  and  roamed  like  a true  Californian. 
But  at  last  I found  him,  in  a sad,  sad  way. 

It  was  after  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  our  army  had  been  driven  back 
across  the  Rappahannock.  44  Onr  army,”  I 
call  it,  because  (although  wo  belonged  to 
neither  party)  fortune  had  brought  us  into 
contact  with  these,  and  knowing  more  about 
them,  we  were  bound  to  take  their  side. 
And  not  only  that,  but  to  me  it  appeared 
altogether  beyond  controversy  that  a man 
of  largo  mind  and  long  experience  (such  as 
Uncle  Sam  had)  should  know  much  better 
than  his  graudson  which  cause  was  the  one 
to  fight  for.  At  the  same  time  Firm  was 
not  at  all  to  be  condemned.  And  if  it  was 
true,  as  Martin  Clogfast  said,  that  trouble 
of  mind  at  my  absence  had  driven  him  into 
a prejudiced  view,  nothing  could  possibly 
be  more  ungracious  than  for  me  to  make 
light  of  his  judgment. 

Being  twenty  years  old  by  this  time,  I 
was  wiser  than  I used  to  be,  and  now  made 
a practice  of  thinking  twice  before  rushing 
into  peril,  as  I used  to  do  in  California,  and 
to  some  extent  also  in  England.  For  though 
my  adventures  might  not  have  been  as 
strange  as  many  I myself  have  heard  of 
(especially  from  Suan  Isco),  nevertheless 
they  had  comprised  enough  of  teaching  and 
suffering  also  to  make  me  careful  about  hav- 
ing any  more.  And  so  for  a long  time  I 
kept  at  the  furthest  distance  possible,  in 
such  a war,  from  the  vexing  of  the  air  with 
cannons,  till  even  Colonel  Cheriton’s  daugh- 
ters— perfectly  soft  and  peaceful  girls — be- 
gan to  despise  me  as  a coward.  Knowing 
what  I had  been  through,  I indulged  their 
young  opinions. 

Therefore  they  were  the  more  startled 
when  I set  forth  under  a sudden  impulse, 
or  perhaps  impatience,  for  a town  very  near 
the  head-quarters  of  the  defeated  General 
Hooker.  As  they  were  so  brave,  I asked 
them  whether  they  would  come  with  me; 
but  although  their  father  was  known  to  be 
there,  they  turned  pole  at  the  thought  of 
it.  This  pleased  me,  and  made  me  more 
resolute  to  go;  and  in  three  days’  time  I 
was  at  Falmouth,  a town  on  onr  side  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

Here  I saw  most  miserable  sights  that 
made  me  ashamed  of  all  trifling  fear.  When 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  gallant  men 
were  dying  in  crippled  agony,  who  or  what 
was  I to  make  any  fuss  about  my  paltry 
selff  Clumsy  as  I was,  some  kind  and  no- 
ble ladies  taught  me  how  to  give  help  among 
the  sufferers. 

At  first  I cried  so  at  every  body’s  pain, 
while  asking  why  ever  they  should  have  it, 
that  I did  some  good  by  putting  them  up 
to  bear  it  rather  than  distress  me  so.  And 
when  I began  to  commaud  myself  (as  cus- 
tom soon  enabled  me),  I did  some  little  good 
again  by  showing  them  how  I cared  for  them. 


Their  poor  weak  eyes,  perhaps  never  expect- 
ing to  see  a nice  thing  in  the  world  again, 
used  to  follow  me  about  with  a faint,  slow 
roll,  and  a feeble  spark  of  jealousy. 

That  I should  have  had  such  a chance  of 
doing  good,  onefold  to  others  and  a thou- 
sandfold to  self,  at  this  turn  of  life,  when  I 
was  full  of  little  me,  is  another  of  the  man  y 
most  clear  indications  of  a kind  hand  over 
me.  Every  day  there  was  better  than  a year 
of  ordinary  life  in  breaking  the  mind  from 
its  little  selfish  tnms,  and  opening  the  heart 
to  a larger  power.  And  all  thic  discipline 
was  needed. 

For  one  afternoon,  when  we  all  were  tired, 
with  great  heat  upon  ns  suddenly,  and  the 
flies  beginning  to  be  dreadful,  hnr  chief  be- 
ing rather  nnwell  and  fast  asleep,  the  sur- 
geons away,  and  our  beds  as  full  as  they 
eould  be,  I was  called  down  to  reason  with 
an  applicant  who  would  take  no  denial, 
i “ A rough  man,  a very  rough  old  man,  and 
in  a most  terrible  state  of  mind,”  said  the 
girl  who  brought  the  message ; “ and  room 
be  would  have,  or  he  wonld  know  the  rea- 
son.” 

“ The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,”  I answer- 
ed, more  to  myself  than  her,  as  I ran  down 
the  stairs  to  discomfit  that  old  man.  At  the 
open  door,  with  the  hot  wind  tossing  worn 
white  curls  and  parching  shriveled  cheeks, 
now  wearily  raising  his  battered  hat,  stood 
my  dear  Uncle  Sam,  the  Sawyer. 

44  Lor*  a massy ! young  lady,  be  you  alto- 
gether daft  f In  my  best  of  days,  never  was 
I lips  for  kissing.  And  the  bootifulest  creat- 
or— Come  now,  I ain’t  saved  your  life, 
have  I now  T” 

“Yes,  fifty  times  over — fifty  thousand 
times.  Uncle  Sam,  don’t  you  know  Em- 
ma f” 

44  My  eyes  be  dashed  t And  dashed  they 
be,  to  forget  the  look  of  yours,  my  dearie. 
Seven  days  have  I marched  without  thank- 
ing the  Lord ; and  hot  coals  of  fire  has  He 
poured  upon  me  now,  for  His  mercy  endnreth 
forever.  To  think  of  you-— to  think  of  you 
— as  liko  my  own  child  as  could  be — only 
of  more  finer  breed — here  stauding  in  front 
of  me,  like  this  here ! There ! I never  dream- 
ed to  do  that  again,  and  would  scorn  a young 
man  at  the  sight  of  it.” 

The  Sawyer  was  too  honest  to  conceal 
that  he  was  weeping.  He  simply  turned 
his  tanned  and  weathered  face  toward  the 
door-post,  not  to  hide  his  tears,  but  recon- 
cile bis  pride  by  feigning  it.  I felt  that  he 
must  be  at  very  low  ebb,  and  all  that  I bad 
seen  of  other  people’s  sorrow  bad  no  power 
to  assuage  me.  Inside  the  door,  to  keep  the 
hot  wind  out  and  hide  my  eyes  from  the  old 
man's  face,  I had  some  little  quiet  sobs,  until 
wo  could  both  express  ourselves. 

44  It  is  poor  Firm,  the  poor,  poor  lad ! — oh, 
what  hath  happeued  him  f That  I should 
see  the  day !” 
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Uncle  Sam’s  deep  voice  broke  into  a moan, 
and  he  bowed  his  rongh  forehead  on  his  arm, 
and  shook.  Then  I took  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  brought  him  in. 

“ Not  dead — poor  Firm,  your  only  one — 
not  dead  ?”  as  soon  as  words  would  come,  I 
asked,  and  trembled  for  the  opening  of  his 
lips. 

“Not  dead — not  quite;  but  ten  times  worse. 
He  hath  flown  into  the  face  of  the  Lord,  like 
Saul  and  his  armor-bearer;  he  hath  fallen 
on  his  own  sword;  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  darned  thing  won’t  come  out  again.” 

“ Firm — the  last  person  in  the  world  to  do 
it!  Oh,  Uncle  Sam,  snrely  they  have  told 
you — ” 

“ No  lies — no  lie  at  all,  my  dear.  And  not 
only  that,  but  he  wanteth  now  to  die — and 
won’t  be  long  first,  I reckon.  But  no  time 
to  lose,  ray  dear.  The  Lord  hath  sent  you 
to  make  him  happy  in  his  leaving  of  the 
world.  Can  ’e  raise  a bed  and  a doctor  here  t 
If  he  would  but  groan,  I could  bear  it  a bit, 
instead  of  bleeding  inward.  And  for  sartin 
sure,  a’  would  groan  nicely,  if  only  by  force 
of  habit,  at  first  sight  of  a real  doctor.” 

“ There  are  half  a dozen  here,”  I said ; “ or 
at  least  close  by.  He  shall  have  my  own 
bed.  But  where  is  he  f ’ 

“ We  have  laid  ’on  in  the  sand,”  he  an- 
swered, simply,  “ for  to  dry  his  perspiration. 
That  weak  the  poor  chap  is  that  he  stream- 
eth  night  and  day,  miss.  Never  would  you 
know  him  for  our  Firm  now,  any  more  than 
me  for  Sampson  Gundry.  Ah  me ! but  the 
Lord  is  hard  on  us !” 

Slowly  and  heavily  he  went  his  way  to 
fetch  poor  Firm  to  the  hospital ; while,  with 
light  feet  but  a heavy  heart,  I returned  to 
arouse  our  managers.  Speedily  and  well 
were  all  things  done ; and  in  half  an  hour 
Firm  lay  upon  my  bed,  with  two  of  the  clev- 
erest surgeons  of  New  York  most  carefully 
examining  his  wasted  frame.*  These  whis- 
pered and  shook  their  heads,  as  in  such  a 
cose  was  indispensable;  and  listening  ea- 
gerly, I heard  the  senior  surgeon  say,  “ No, 
he  could  never  bear  it.”  The  younger  man 
seemed  to  think  otherwise,  but  to  give  way 
to  the  longer  experience.  Then  dear  Uncle 
Sam,  having  bought  a new  hat  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  came  forward.  Knowing  too 
well  what  excitement  is,  and  how  it  changes 
every  one,  I lifted  my  hand  for  him  to  go 
back ; but  he  only  put  his  great  hot  web  of 
fingers  into  mine,  and  drew  me  to  him  soft- 
ly, and  covered  me  up  with  his  side.  “ He 
heareth  nort,  norfc,  nort,”  he  whispered  to 
me ; and  then  spoke  aloud : 

“ Gentlemen  and  ladies — or  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  more  correct  form  nowadays — 
have  I leave  to  say  a word  or  twof  Then 
if  1 have,  as  your  manner  to  me  showeth, 
and  heartily  thanking  you  for  that  same, 
my  words  shall  go  into  an  acom-cnp.  This 
lad,  laid  out  at  your  mercy  here,  was  as  fine 


a young  fellow  as  the  West  hath  ever  raised 
— straight  and  nimble,  and  could  tell  no  lie. 
Family  reasons,  as  you  will  excoose  of,  drew 
him  to  the  arms  of  rebellion.  I may  have 
done,  and  overdone  it  myself,  in  arguing 
cantrips  and  convictions,  whereof  to  my 
knowledge  good  never  came  yet.  At  any 
rate,  off  he  went  anyhow,  and  the  force  of 
nature  drew  me  after  him.  No  matter  that 
to  you,  I dare  say ; but  it  would  be,  if  you 
was  in  it. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  he  is,  and 
no  harm  can  you  make  out  of  him.  Although 
he  hath  fought  for  the  wrong  side  to  our 
thinking,  bravely  hath  he  fought,  and  made 
his  way  to  a colonelship,  worth  five  thou* 
sand  dollars,  if  ever  they  pay  their  wages. 
Never  did  I think  that  he  would  earn  so 
much,  having  never  owned  gifts  of  machin- 
ery; and  concerning  the  handling  of  the 
dollars,  perhaps,  will  carry  my  opinion  out. 
But  where  was  I wandering  of  a little  thiug 
like  that  t 

“ It  hath  pleased  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  when  finally  come  to  look  back 
upon — the  Lord  hath  seen  fit  to  be  down  on 
this  young  man  for  going  agin  his  grand- 
father. From  Californy — a free  State,  mind 
you — he  come  away  to  fight  for  slavery. 
And  how  hath  he  magnified  his  office  f By 
shooting  the  biggest  man  on  that  side,  the 
almighty  foe  of  the  Union,  the  foremost  cap- 
tain of  Midian — the  general  in  whom  they 
trusted.  No  bullets  of  ours  could  touch  him ; 
but  by  his  own  weapons  he  hath  fallen.  And 
soon  as  Ephraim  Gundry  heard  it,  he  did 
what  yon  see  done  to  him.” 

Uncle  Sam  having  said  his  say — which 
must  have  cost  him  dearly — withdrew  from 
the  bed  where  his  grandson’s  body  lay  shrunk- 
en, lax,  and  grimy.  To  be  sure  that  it  was 
Firm,  I gave  one  glance — for  Firm  had  al- 
ways been  straight,  tall,  and  large — and 
then,  in  a miserable  mood,  I stole  to  the 
Sawyer’s  side  to  stand  with  him.  “ Am  I to 
blame  T Is  this  my  fault  f For  even  this 
am  I to  blame f”  I whispered;  bnt  he  did 
not  heed  me,  and  his  hands  were  like  hard 
stone. 

After  a long,  hot,  heavy  time,  while  I was 
laboring  vainly,  the  Sawyer  also  (through 
exhaustion  of  excitement)  weary,  and  afraid 
to  begin  again  with  new  bod  news,  as  beat- 
en people  expect  to  do,  the  younger  surgeon 
came  up  to  him,  and  said,  “ Will  you  author- 
ize it  f” 

“ To  cut  ’un  up  f To  show  your  museums 
what  a Western  lad  isf  Never.  By  the 
Blue  River  he  shall  have  a good  grave.  So 
help  me  God,  to  my  own,  my  man !” 

“ You  misunderstand  me.  We  have  more 
subjects  now  than  we  should  want  for  fifty 
years.  War  knocks  the  whole  of  their  value 
on  the  head.  We  have  fifty  bodies  as  good 
os  this,  and  are  simply  obliged  to  bury  them. 
What  I mean  is,  shall  we  pull  the  blade  out  f” 
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“ Can  he  do  any  thing  with  that  there 
blade  in  him  t I have  heard  of  a man  in 
Kentucky  once — ” 

“ Yes,  yea ; we  know  all  those  stories,  Col- 
onel— suit  the  newspapers,  not  the  journals. 
This  fellow  has  what  must  kill  him  inside ; 
he  is  worn  to  a shadow  already.  If  there  it 
is  left,  die  he  must,  and  quick  stick ; inflam- 
mation is  set  up  already.  If  we  extract  it, 
his  chance  of  surviving  is  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred." 

“ Let  him  have  the  one,  then,  the  one  in  the 
hundred,  like  the  ninety  and  nine  lost  sheep. 
The  Lord  can  multiply  a hundredfold — some 
threescore,  and  some  an  hundredfold.  I 
will  speak  to  Him,  gentlemen,  while  you  try 
the  job.” 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

All  that  could  be  done  by  skill  and  care 
and  love,  was  done  for  Firm.  Our  lady  man- 
ager and  head  nurse  never  left  him  when 
she  could  be  spared,  and  all  the  other  ladies 
vied  in  zeal  for  this  young  soldier,  so  that  I 
oould  scarcely  get  near  him.  His  grand- 
father's sad  and  extraordinary  tale  was  con- 
firmed by  a wounded  prisoner.  Poor  Ephraim 
Gun  dry's  rare  power  of  sight  had  been  fatal 
perhaps  to  the  cause  he  fought  for,  or  at 
least  to  its  greatest  captain.  Returning 
from  desperate  victory,  the  general,  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  night,  and  perhaps  in  the 
gloom  of  his  own  stern  thoughts,  while  it 
seemed  quite  impossible  that  he  should  be 
seen,  encountered  the  fire  of  his  own  troops ; 
and  the  order  to  fire  was  given  by  his  favor- 
ite officer,  Colonel  Firm  Gundry.  When  the 
young  man  learned  that  he  had  destroyed, 
by  a lingering  death,  the  chief  idol  of  his 
heart,  he  ealled  for  a rifle,  but  all  refused 
him,  knowing  too  well  what  his  purpose 
was.  Then  under  the  trees,  without  a word 
or  sigh,  ho  set  the  hilt  of  his  sword  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  point  to  his  heart — as 
well  as  he  could  find  it.  The  blade  passed 
through  him,  and  then  snapped  off — But 
I can  not  bear  to  speak  of  it. 

And  now,  few  people  might  suppose  it, 
but  the  substance  of  which  he  was  made 
will  be  clear,  when  not  only  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  case  but  also  the  purest  scientific 
reasoning  established  a truth  more  frank- 
ly acknowledged  in  the  New  World  than  in 
the  Old  one.  It  was  proved  that,  with  a 
good  constitution,  it  is  safer  to  receive  two 
wounds  than  one,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  at  the  same  time  taken.  Firm  had 
been  shot  by  the  captain  of  Mexican  rob- 
bers, as  long  ago  related.  He  was  dreadfully 
pulled  down  at  the  time,  and  few  people 
could  have  survived  it.  But  now  that  stood 
him  in  the  very  best  stead,  not  only  as  a 
lesson  of  patience,  but  also  in  the  question 


of  cartilage.  But  not  being  certain  what 
cartilage  is,  I can  only  refer  inquirers  to  the 
note-book  of  the  hospital,  which  has  been 
printed. 

For  us  it  was  enough  to  know  that  (shat- 
tered as  he  was  and  most  be)  this  brave 
and  single-minded  warrior  struggled  for  the 
time  successfully  with  that  great  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  to  whom  the  human  race 
so  largely  consign  one  another  and  them- 
selves. But  some  did  say,  and  emphatically 
Uncle  Sam,  that  Colonel  Firm  Gundry — for 
a colonel  he  was  now,  not  by  courtesy,  but 
commission — would  never  have  held  up  his 
head  to  do  it,  hut  must  have  gone  on  with 
his  ravings  for  death,  if  somebody  bad  not 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  cried  over 
him — a female  somebody  from  old  England. 

And,  even  after  that,  they  say  that  he 
never  would  have  cared  to  be  a man  again, 
never  wonld  have  calmed  his  conscience 
with  the  reflection,  so  commonplace  and  yet 
so  high — that  having  done  our  best  accord- 
ing to  our  lights,  we  must  not  dwell  always 
on  our  darkness — if  once  again,  and  for  the 
residue  of  life,  there  had  not  been  some  one 
to  console  bim — a consolation  that  need  not 
have,  and  is  better  without,  pure  reason, 
coming,  as  that  would  come,  from  a quarter 
whence  it  is  never  quite  welcome.  Enough 
for  me  that  he  never  laid  hand  to  a weapon 
of  war  again,  and  never  shall  unless  our 
own  home  is  invaded. 

For  after  many  months — each  equal  to  a 
year  of  teaching  and  of  humbling — there 
seemed  to  be  a good  time  for  me  to  get  away 
and  attend  to  my  duties  in  England.  Of 
these  I had  been  reminded  often  by  letters, 
and  once  by  a messenger;  but  all  money 
matters  seemed  dust  in  the  balance  where 
life  and  death  were  swinging.  But  now 
Uncle  Sam  and  his  grandson,  having  their 
love  knit  afresh  by  disaster,  were  eager  to 
start  for  the  Saw-mill,  and  trust  all  except 
their  own  business  to  Providence. 

I had  told  them  that,  when  they  went 
westward,  my  time  would  he  come  for  start- 
ing eastward;  and  being  unlikely  to  see 
them  again,  I should  hope  for  good  news 
frequently.  And  then  I got  dear  Undo 
Sam  by  himself,  and  begged  him,  for  the 
sake  of  Firm's  happiness,  to  keep  him  as 
far  as  he  could  from  Pennsylvania  Sylves- 
ter. At  the  same  time  I thought  that  the 
very  nice  young  lady  who  jumped  upon 
his  nose  from  the  window,  Miss  Annie — I 
forgot  her  name,  or  at  any  rate  I told  him 
so — would  make  him  a good  straightfor- 
ward wife,  so  far  as  one  could  tell  from  hav- 
ing seen  her.  And  that  seemed  to  have 
been  settled  in  their  infancy.  And  if  he 
would  let  me  know  when  it  was  to  be,  I 
had  seen  a thing  in  London  I should  like  to 
give  them. 

When  I asked  the  Sawyer  to  see  to  this, 
instead  of  being  sorry,  he  seemed  quite 
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pleased,  aud  nodded  sagaciously,  and  put 
bis  bat  on,  as  he  generally  did,  to  calculate. 

“Both  of  them  gals  have  married  long 
ago,”  he  said,  looking  at  me  with  a fine  soft 
gaze ; “ and  bad  kaudfuls  their  mates  have 
got  of  them.  But  what  made  you  talk  of 
them,  missy — or  4 my  lady/  as  now  you  are 
iu  old  country,  I hear  — what  made  you 
think  of  them  like  that,  my  dearie  f” 

“I  can’t  tell  what  made  me  think  of 
them.  How  can  1 tell  why  I think  of  ev- 
ery thing  I” 

“ Still,  it  was  an  odd  thing  for  your  lady- 
ship to  say.” 

44  Uncle  Sam,  I am  nobody’s  ladyship, 
least  of  all  yours.  What  makes  yon  speak 
so  f I am  your  own  little  wandering  child, 
whose  life  you  saved,  and  whose  father  you 
loved,  and  who  loses  all  who  love  her. 
Even  from  you  I am  forced  to  go  away. 
Oh,  why  is  it  always  my  fate — my  fate  f” 

44  Hush !”  said  the  old  man ; and  I stopped 
my  outburst  at  his  whisper.  44  To  talk  of 
fate,  my  dearie,  shows  either  one  thing  or 
the  other — that  we  have  no  will  of  our  own, 
or  else  that  we  know  not  how  to  guide  it. 
I never  knew  a good  man  talk  of  fate.  The 
heathens  and  the  pagans  made  it.  The 
Lord  in  heaven  is  enough  for  me ; and  He 
always  hath  allowed  me  my  own  free-will, 
though  I may  not  have  handled  ’un  clever- 
ly. And  He  giveth  you  your  own  will  now, 
my  missy — to  go  from  us  or  to  stop  with 
us.  And  being  os  you  are  a very  grand 
young  woman  now,  owning  English  land  and 
income  paid  in  gold  instead  of  greenbacks 
— the  same  as  our  nugget  seems  likely — to 
my  ideas  it  would  be  wrong  if  we  was  so 
much  as  to  ask  you.” 

“Is  that  what  you  are  full  of,  then,  and 
what  makes  you  so  mysterious  f I did 
think  that  you  knew  me  better,  and  I had  a 
right  to  hope  so.” 

44  Concerning  of  yourself  alone  is  not  what 
we  must  think  of.  Yon  might  do  this,  or 
yon  might  do  that,  according  to  what  yon 
was  told,  or,  even  more,  according  to  what 
was  denied  you.  For  poor  honest  people, 
like  Firm  and  me,  to  deal  with  such  a case 
is  out  of  knowledge.  For  us  it  is — go  by 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  dead  agin  your 
own  desires.” 

“But,  dear  Uncle  Sam,”  I cried,  feeling 
that  now  I had  him  upon  his  own  tenter- 
hooks, 44  you  rebuked  me  as  sharply  as  lies 
in  your  nature  for  daring  to  talk  about  fate 
just  now ; but  to  what  else  comes  your  own 
conduct,  if  you  are  bound  to  go  against  your 
own  desire  f If  you  have  such  a lot  of  free- 
will, why  must  you  do  what  you  do  not  like 
to  doT’ 

44  Well,  well,  perhaps  I was  talking  rather 
. large.  The  will  of  the  world  is  upon  us  as 
well.  And  we  must  have  respect  for  its 
settlements.” 

44  Now  let  me,”  I said,  with  a trembling 


wish  to  have  every  thing  right  and  maiden- 
ly. 44 1 have  seen  so  much  harm  from  mis- 
understandings, and  they  are  so  simple 
when  it  is  too  late — let  me  ask  yon  one  or 
two  questions,  Uncle  Sam.  You  always  an- 
swer every  body.  And  to  you  a crooked 
answer  is  impossible.” 

44  Business  is  business,”  the  Sawyer  said. 
44  My  dear,  I contract  accordingly.” 

“Very  well.  Then,  in  the  first  place, 
what  do  you  wish  to  have  done  with  me  ? 
Putting  aside  all  the  gossip,  I mean,  of  peo- 
ple who  have  never  even  heard  of  me.” 

44  Why,  to  take  you  back  to  Saw-mill  with 
ns,  where  you  always  was  so  natural.” 

44  In  the  next  place,  what  does  your  grand- 
son wish  T” 

44  To  take  you  back  to  Saw-mill  with  him, 
and  keep  you  there  till  death  do  you  part, 
as  chanceth  to  all  mortal  pairs.” 

“And  now,  Uncle  Sam,  what  do  I wisht 
You  say  we  all  have  bo  much  free-will.” 

44  It  is  natural  that  yon  should  wish,  my 
dear,  to  go  and  be  a great  lady,  and  marry  a 
nobleman  of  your  own  rank,  and  have  a lot 
of  little  noblemen.” 

44 Then  I fly  against  nature;  and  the  fault 
is  yours  for  filling  me  so  with  machinery.” 

The  Sawyer  was  beaten,  and  he  never 
said  again  that  a woman  can  not  argue. 


CHAPTER  LYIIL 

BEYOND  DESERT,  AND  DESERTS. 

From  all  the  carnage,  havoc,  ruin,  hatred, 
and  fury  of  that  wicked  war  we  set  our  lit- 
tle convoy  forth,  with  passes  procured  from 
either  side.  According  to  all  rules  of  war, 

Firm  was  no  doubt  a prisoner;  but  having 
saved  his  life,  and  taken  his  word  to  serve 
no  more  against  them,  remembering  also 
that  he  hod  done  them  more  service  than 
ten  regiments,  the  Federal  authorities  were 
not  sorry  to  be  quit  of  him. 

He,  for  his  part,  being  of  a deep,  reten- 
tive nature,  bore  in  his  wonnded  breast  a 
sorrow  which  would  last  his  lifetime.  To 
me  he  said  not  a single  word  about  liis  bit- 
ter fortune,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  ask  me  whether  I would  share  it.  Only 
from  his  eyes  sometimes  I knew  what  he 
was  thinking;  and  having  passed  through 
so  much  grief,  I was  moved  with  deep  com- 
passion. Poor  Firm  had  been  trained  by 
his  grandfather  to  a strong,  earnest  faith  in 
Providence,  and  now  this  compelled  him  al- 
most to  believe  that  he  hod  been  specially 
visited.  For  flying  in  the  face  of  his  good 
grandfather,  and  selfishly  indulging  his  own 
stiff  neck,  his  punishment  had  been  hard, 
and  almost  heavier  than  he  could  bear. 
Whatever  might  happen  to  him  now,  the 
spring  and  the  flower  of  his  life  were  gone ; 
he  still  might  have  some  calm  existence. 
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but  never  win  another  day  of  cloudless  joy. 
And  if  he  had  only  said  this,  or  thought 
about  it,  we  might  have  looked  at  him  with 
less  sadness  of  our  own. 

But  he  never  said  any  thing  about  him- 
self, nor  gave  any  opening  for  our  comfort 
to  come  to  him.  Only  from  day  to  day  he 
behaved  gently  and  lovingly  to  both  of  us, 
as  if  his  own  trouble  must  be  fought  out  by 
himself,  and  should  dim  no  other  happiness. 
And  this  kept  us  thinking  of  his  sorrow  all 
the  more,  so  that  I could  not  even  look  at 
him  without  a flutter  of  the  heart,  which 
was  afraid  to  be  a sigh. 

At  last,  upon  the  great  mountain  range, 
through  which  we  now  were  toiling,  with 
the  snow  little  more  than  a mantle  for  the 
peaks,  and  a sparkling  veil  for  sunrise,  dear 
Uncle  Sam,  who  had  often  shown  signs  of 
impatience,  drew  me  apart  from  the  rest. 
Straightforward  and  blunt  as  he  generally 
was,  he  did  not  seem  altogether  ready  to 
begin,  but  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  then  put 
it  on  again,  the  weather  being  now  cold 
and  hot  by  turns.  And  while  he  did  this 
he  was  thinking  at  his  utmost,  as  every  full 
vein  of  his  forehead  declared.  And  being 
at  home  with  his  ways,  I waited. 

“ Think  you  got  ahead  of  me  f No,  not 
you,”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  in  reply  to  some 
version  of  his  own  of  my  ideas,  which  I 
carefully  made  a nonentity  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  his  keen  blue  eyes.  “ No,  no,  missy ; 
you  wait  a bit.  Uncle  Sam  was  not  hatch- 
ed yesterday,  and  it  takes  fifty  young  ladies 
to  go  round  him.” 

“ Is  that  from  your  size,  Uncle  Sam,  or 
your  depth  f ” 

“ Well,  a mixture  of  both,  I do  believe. 
Now  the  last  thing  you  ever  would  think 
of,  if  you  lived  to  be  older  than  Washing- 
ton’s nurse,  is  the  very  thing  I mean  to  put 
to  you.  Only  you  must  please  to  take  it 
well,  according  to  my  meaning.  You  see 
our  Firm  going  to  a shadow,  don’t  you! 
Very  well;  the  fault  of  that  is  all  yourn. 
Why  not  up  and  speak  to  him  f” 

“ I speak  to  him  every  day,  Uncle  Sam, 
and  I spare  no  efforts  to  fatten  him.  I am 
sure  I never  dreamed  of  becoming  such  a 
cook.  But  soon  he  will  have  Suan  Isco.” 

“ Old  Injun  be  darned ! It’s  not  the  stom- 
ach, it’s  the  heart  as  wants  nourishment 
with  yon  poor  lad.  He  looketh  that  pitiful 
at  you  sometimes,  my  faith,  I can  hardly  tell 
whether  to  laugh  at  his  newings  or  cry  at 
the  lean  face  that  does  it.” 

“ You  are  not  talking  like  yourself,  Uncle 
Sam.  And  he  never  does  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  I am  sure  there  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at.” 

“ No,  no ; to  be  sure  not.  I made  a mis- 
take. Heroic  is  the  word,  of  course — every 
thing  is  heroic.” 

“ It  is  heroic,”  I answered,  with  some  vex- 
ation at  his  lightness.  “ If  you  can  not  see 


it,  I am  sorry  for  you.  I like  large  things; 
and  I know  of  nothing  larger  than  the  way 
poor  Firm  is  going  on.” 

“ You  to  stand  up  for  him !”  Colonel  Gim- 
dry  answered,  as  if  he  could  scarcely  look 
at  me.  “ You  to  talk  large  of  him,  my  Lady 
Castle  wood,  while  you  are  doing  of  his  heart 
into  small  wittles ! Well,  I did  believe,  if 
no  one  else,  that  you  were  a straightforward 
one.” 

“And  what  am  I doing  that  is  crooked 
now  f” 

“ Well,  not  to  say  crooked,  Mi«a  ’Rema ; 
no,  no.  Only  onconsistent,  when  squared 
up.” 

“ Uncle  Sam,  you’re  a puzzle  to  me  to-day. 
What  is  inconsistent  f What  is  there  to 
square  up  f” 

He  fetched  a long  breath,  and  looked  won- 
drous wise.  Then,  as  if  his  main  object  was 
to  irritate  me,  he  made  a long  stride,*  and 
said,  “ Soup’s  a-bilin  now.” 

“ Let  it  boil  over,  then.  You  must  say 
what  you  mean.  Oh,  Uncle  Sam,  I only 
want  to  do  the  right!” 

“ I dessay.  I dessay.  But  have  you  got 
the  pluck,  miss  f Our  little  missy  would  ’a 
done  more  than  that.  But  come  to  be  great 
lady — why,  they  take  another  tune.  With 
much  mind,  of  course  it  might  be  otherwise. 
But  none  of  ’em  have  any  much  of  that  to 
spare.” 

“Your  view  is  a narrow  one,”  I replied, 
knowing  how  that  would  astonish . him. 
“You  jndge  by  your  own  experience  only; 
and  to  do  that  shows  a sad  want  of  breadth, 
as  the  ladies  in  England  express  it.” 

The  Sawyer  stared,  and  then  took  off  his 
hat,  and  then  felt  all  about  for  his  specta- 
cles. The  idea  of  being  regarded  by  a “ fe- 
male” from  a larger  and  loftier  point  of  view, 
made  a new  sensation  in  bis  system. 

“ Yes,”  I continued,  with  some  enjoyment, 
“let  us  try  to  look  largely  at  all  things, 
Uncle  Sam.  And  supposing  me  capable  of 
that,  what  is  the  proper  and  the  lofty  course 
to  take  T” 

He  looked  at  me  with  a strange  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  and  with  three  words  discom- 
fited me — “ Pop  the  question.” 

Much  as  I had  heard  of  woman’s  rights, 
equality  of  body  and  mind  with  man,  and 
superiority  in  morals,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  her  privilege  could  be  driven  to  this 
extent.  But  I shook  my  head  till  all  my  hair 
came  down;  and  so  if  our  constitutional 
right  of  voting  by  color  was  exercised,  on 
this  occasion  it  claimed  the  timid  benefit  of 
ballot. 

With  us  a suggestion,  for  the  time  dis- 
carded, has  often  double  effect  by-add-by; 
aud  though  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  dream 
of  acting  up  to  such  directions,  there  eould 
be  no  possible  harm  in  re  viewing,  such  a 
theory  theoretically. 

Now  nothing  beyond  this  was  in  my 
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thoughts,  nor  even  so  much  as  that  (safely 
may  I say),  when  Firm  aud  myself  met  face 
to  face  on  the  third  day  after  Uncle  Sam’s 
ideas.  Oar  little  caravan,  of  which  the  Saw- 
yer was  the  captain,  being  bound  for  Blue 
River  and  its  neighborhood,  had  quitted  the 
Sacramento  track  by  a fork  on  the  left  not 
a league  from  the  spot  where  my  father  had 
bidden  adieu  to  mankind.  And  knowing 
every  twist  and  turn  of  rock,  our  drivers 
brought  us  at  the  Camping-time  almost  to 
the  verge  of  chaparral. 

I knew  not  exactly  how  far  we  were  come, 
but  the  dust-cloud  of  memory  was  stirring, 
and  though  mountains  looked  smaller  than 
they  used  to  look,  the  things  done  among 
them  seemed  larger.  And  wandering  forth 
from  the  camp  to  think,  when  the  evening 
meal  was  over,  lo ! there  I stood  in  that  self- 
same breach  or  portal  of  the  desert  in  which 
I stood  once  by  my  father’s  side,  with  scared 
and  w'eary  eyes,  vainly  seeking  safety’s  shat- 
tered landmark.  The  time  of  year  was  dif- 
ferent, being  the  ripe  end  of  October  now ; 
but  though  the  view  was  changed  in  tint,  it 
was  even  more  impressive.  Sombre  memo- 
ries, and  deep  sense  of  grandeur,  which  is 
always  sad,  and  solemn  lights,  and  steal- 
ing shadows,  compassed  me  with  thought- 
fulness. In  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  was  a 
gray  block  of  granite,  whereupon  I sat  down 
to  think. 

Old  thoughts,  dull  thoughts,  thoughts  as 
common  as  the  clouds  that  cross  the  distant 
plain,  and  as  vague  as  the  wind  that  moves 
them — they  please  and  they  pass,  and  they 
may  have  shed  kindly  influence,  but  what 
are  they  T The  life  that  lies  before  us  is,  in 
some  way,  too,  below  us,  like  yon  vast  am- 
plitude of  plain ; but  it  must  be  traversed 
foot  by  foot,  and  laboriously  travailed,  with- 
out the  cloudy  vaporing  or  the  high-flown 
meditation.  And  all  that  must  be  done  by 
me,  alone,  with  none  to  love  me,  and  (which 
for  a woman  is  so  much  worse)  nobody  ever 
to  have  for  my  own,  to  cherish,  love,  and 
cling  to. 

Tier  upon  tier,  and  peak  over  peak,  the 
finest  mountains  of  the  world  are  soaring 
into  the  purple  firmament.  Like  northern 
lights,  they  flash,  or  flush,  or  fade  into  a re- 
clining gleam;  like  ladders  of  heaven,  they 
bar  themselves  with  cloudy  air;  and  like 
heaven  itself,  they  rank  their  white  proces- 
sion. Lonely,  feeble,  puny,  I look  up  with 
owe  and  reverence ; the  mind  pronounces  all 
things  small  compared  with  this  magnifi- 
cence. Yet  what  will  all  such  grandeur  do 
— the  self- defensive  heart  inquires  — for 
puny,  feeble,  lonely  me  T 

Before  another  shadow  deepened  or  an- 
other light  grew  pale,  a slow,  uncertain  step 
drew  near,  and  by  the  merest  chance  it  hap- 
pened to  be  Ephraim  Gundry’s.  I was  quite 
surprised,  and  told  him  so ; and  he  said  that 
he  also  was  surprised  at  meeting  me  in  this 


way.  Remembering  how  long  I had  been 
here,  I thought  this  most  irrational,  but 
checked  myself  from  saying  so,  because  he 
looked  so  poorly.  And  more  than  that,  I 
asked  him  kindly  how  he  was  this  evening, 
and  smoothed  my  dress  to  please  his  eye, 
and  offered  him  a chair  of  rock.  But  he 
took  no  notice  of  all  these  things. 

I thought  of  the  time  when  he  would  have 
behaved  so  very  differently  from  this,  and 
nothing  but  downright  pride  enabled  me  to 
repress  vexation.  However,  I resolved  to  be- 
have as  kindly  as  if  he  were  his  own  grand- 
father. 

“ How  grand  these  mountains  are !”  I said. 
“It  must  do  you  good  to  see  them  again. 
Even  to  me  it  is  such  a delight.  And  what 
must  it  be  to  you,  a native  f” 

“ Yes,  I shall  wander  from  them  no  more. 
How  I wish  that  I had  never  done  so !” 

“ Have  men  less  courage  than  women  T”  I 
asked,  with  one  glance  at  his  pale  worn 
face.  “ I owe  you  the  debt  of  life ; and  this 
is  the  place  to  think  and  speak  of  it.  I used 
to  talk  freely  of  that,  you  know.  You  used 
to  like  to  hear  me  speak ; but  now  you  are 
tired  of  that,  and  tired  of  all  the  world  as 
well,  I fear.” 

“No,  I am  tired  of  nothing,  except  my  own 
vile  degradation.  I am  tired  of  my  want 
of  spirit,  that  I can  not  cast  my  load.  I am 
tired  of  my  lack  of  reason,  which  should  al- 
ways guide  a man.  What  is  the  use  of  mind 
or  intellect,  reasoning  power,  or  whatever  it 
is  called,  if  the  whole  of  them  can  not  enable 
a man  to  hold  out  against  a stupid  heart  T” 

“I  think  you  should  be  proud,”  I said, 
while  trembling  to  approach  the  subject 
which  never  had  been  touched  between  us, 
“ at  having  a nature  so  sensitive.  Your  evil 
chance  might  have  been  any  body’s,  and 
must  of  course  have  been  somebody’s.  But 
nobody  else  would  have  taken  it  so — so  de- 
lightfully as  you  have  done!” 

“ Delightfully  1 Is  that  the  word  you  use  f 
May  I ask  who  gets  any  delight  from  it  f” 

“ Why,  all  who  hate  the  Southern  cause,” 
I replied,  with  a sudden  turn  of  thought, 
though  I never  had  meant  to  use  the  word. 
“ Surely  that  needs  no  explanation.” 

“ They  are  delighted,  are  they  f Yes,  I can 
very  well  believe  it.  Narrow-minded  big- 
ots! Yes,  they  are  sure  to  be  delighted. 
They  call  it  a just  visitation,  of  course,  a 
righteous  retribution.  And  they  hope  I may 
never  get  over  it.” 

“I  pray  you  to  take  it  more  gently,”  I 
said ; “ they  are  very  good  men,  and  wish 
you  no  harm.  But  they  must  have  their 
own  opinions;  and  naturally  they  think 
them  just.” 

“Then  all  their  opinions  are  just  wrong. 
They  hope  to  see  me  go  down  to  my  grave. 
They  shall  not  have  that  pleasure.  I will 
outlive  every  old  Johu  Brown  of  them.  I 
did  not  care  two  cents  to  live  just  now. 
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Henceforth  I will  make  a point  of  it.  If  I 
can  not  fight  for  true  freedom  any  more,  hay- 
ing ruined  it  perhaps  already,  the  least  I can 
do  is  to  give  no  more  triumph  to  its  bitter 
enemies.  I will  eat  and  drink,  and  begin 
this  very  night.  I suppose  you  are  one  of 
them,  os  you  put  their  arguments  so  neatly. 
I suppose  you  consider  me  a vile  slave- 
driver  ?” 

“ You  are  very  ill,”  I said,  with  my  heart 
so  full  of  pity  that  anger  could  not  enter ; 
“you  are  very  ill,  and  very  weak.  How 
could  you  drive  the  very  best  slave  now — 
even  such  a marvel  as  Uncle  Tom?” 

Firm  Gundry  smiled ; on  his  lean  dry  face 
there  shone  a little  flicker,  which  made  me 
think  of  the  time  wThen  he  bought  a jest- 
book,  published  at  Cincinnati,  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  my  mind.  And  little  as  I 
meant  it,  I smiled  also,  thinking  of  the  way 
he  used  to  come  out  with  his  hard-fought 
jokes,  and  expect  it. 

“ I wish  you  were  at  all  as  you  used  to 
be,”  he  said,  looking  at  me  6oftly  through 
the  courage  of  his  smile,  “instead  of  being 
such  a grand  lady.” 

“And  I wish  you  were  a little  more  like 
yourself,”  I answered,  without  thinking; 
“ you  used  to  think  always  there  was  no- 
body like  me.” 

“ Suppose  that  I am  of  the  same  opinion 
still  ? Tenfold,  fiftyfold,  a millionfold  ?” 

“ To  suppose  a thing  of  that  sort  is  a little 
too  absurd,  when  you  have  shown  no  sign 
of  it.” 

“ For  your  own  dear  sake  I have  shown 
no  sign.  The  reason  of  that  is  too  clear  to 
explain.” 

“ Then  how  stupid  I must  be  not  to  see 
an  atom  of  it!” 

“ Why,  who  would  have  any  thing  to  say 
to  me — a broken-down  man,  a fellow  marked 
out  for  curses,  one  who  hates  even  the  sight 
of  himself?  The  lowest  of  the  low  would 
shun  me.” 

Ho  turned  away  from  me,  and  gazed  bock 
toward  the  dismal,  miserable,  spectral  des- 
ert ; while  I stood  facing  the  fruitful,  de- 
licious, flowery  Paradise  of  all  the  world. 
I thought  of  the  difference  in  our  lots,  and 
my  heart  was  in  misery  about  him.  Then 
I conquered  my  pride  and  my  littleness  and 
trumpery,  and  did  what  the  gentle  sweet 
Eve  might  have  done.  And  never  have  I 
grieved  for  that  action  since. 

With  tears  on  my  cheeks  quite  undissem- 
bled, and  a breast  not  ashamed  of  flutter- 
ing, I ran  to  Firm  Gundry,  and  took  his  right 
hand,  and  allowed  him  no  refuge  from  ten- 
der wet  eyes.  Then  before  he  could  come 
to  see  the  meaning  of  this  haste — because 
of  his  very  high  discipline — I was  out  of  his 
distance,  and  sitting  on  a rock,  and  I lifted 
my  eyes,  full  of  eloquence,  to  his;  then  I 
dropped  them,  and  pulled  my  hat  forward, 
and  said,  as  calmly  os  was  possible,  “ I have 


done  enough.  The  rest  remains  with  you. 
Firm  Gundry.” 

The  rest  remained  with  him.  Enough 
that  I was  part  of  that  rest ; and  if  not  the 
foundation  or  crown  of  it,  something  desir- 
ous to  be  both,  and  failing  (if  fail  it  ever 
doQs)  from  no  want  of  trial.  Uncle  Bam 
says  that  I never  fail  at  all,  and  never  did 
fail  in  any  thing,  unless  it  was  when  I found 
that  blamed  nugget,  for  which  we  got  three 
wagon-loads  of  greenbacks;  which  (when 
prosperity  at  last  revives)  will  pay  perhaps 
for  greasing  all  twelve  wheels. 

Jowler  admits  not  that  failure  even.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  canine  dementia, 
approaching  very  closely  to  rabies,  at  seeing 
me  in  the  flesh  once  more  (bo  that  the  Sierra 
Nevada  rang  with  avalanches  of  barking), 
he  tugged  me  to  the  place  where  his  teeth 
were  set  in  gold,  and  proved  that  he  had  no 
hydrophobia.  His  teeth  are  scanty  now, 
but  he  still  can  catch  a salmon,  and  the  bright 
zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  soft  brown  eyes  and 
the  sprightly  elevation  of  his  tail  are  still 
among  dogs  as  pre-eminent  as  they  are  to 
mankind  inimitable. 

Now  the  war  is  past,  and  here  we  sit  by 
the  banks  of  the  soft  Blue  River.  The  early 
storm  and  yonng  conflict  of  a clouded  life 
are  over.  Still  out  of  sight  there  may  be 
yet  a sea  of  troubles  to  buffet  with  ; but  it 
is  not  merely  a selfish  thought  that  others 
will  face  it  with  me.  Dark  mysteries  have 
been  cleared  away  by  being  confronted 
bravely;  and  the  lesson  has  been  learned 
that  life  (like  California  flowers)  is  of  infi- 
nite variety.  This  little  river,  ten  steps 
wide,  on  one  side  has  ail  Inpins,  on  the  oth- 
er side  all  larkspurs.  Can  I tell  why  f Can 
any  body  ? Can  even  itself,  so  full  of  voice 
and  light,  unroll  the  reason  ? 

Behind  us  tower  the  stormy  crags,  before 
us  spread  soft  tapestry  of  earth  and  sweep 
of  ocean.  Below  us  lies  my  father’s  grave, 
whose  sin  was  not  his  own,  but  fell  on  him, 
and  found  him  loyal.  To  him  was  I loyal 
also,  as  a daughter  should  be ; and  in  my  lap 
lies  my  reward — for  I am  no  more  Enema. 

THK  XNO. 


TO  A SCHOOL  GIRL. 

Wpxi.,  Is  it  worth  the  winning,  earnest  eyes. 

This  learning  that  the  late  age  offers  you  ? 

Will  it  make  bluer  any  winter  skies. 

If  Schopenhauer,  and  not  Paul,  is  true? 

Will  ever  rule  that  Euclid  finds  complete 
Bid  parallels  of  joy  and  duty  meet? 

Or  can  it  charm  a woman’s  pain  to  know 
How  Josephine  and  Juliet  and  the  rest 
Laid  their  sweet  heads  upon  some  fateful  breast, 
And  drank  a lover’s  poison  long  ago? 

A bird  I watch  is  singing  on  her  nest. 

Because  no  bird  has  taught  her  winds  can  blow. 
Your  pardon,  dear,  some  royal  height  is  meant, 
Since  One,  wide-seeing,  is  the  One  content. 
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“Jo  di vague  fort,  mala  j’j  retonrne.” 

— Montaiqmk. 

r 1 1UERE  are  some  jean  of  our  lives  that 
I compare  with  the  othen  as  our  Octo- 
ber days  do  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
year.  They  follow  the  fitful, doubting  spring 
and  the  heat  of  summer,  and  beyond  them 
lie  the  short  cold  days  of  winter ; but  they 
themselves  are  perfect  rest,  and  their  still, 
gentle  influence  is  made  perfect  by  the  mer- 
ciful veil  of  mist  that  shuts  out  past  and 
future,  and  leaves  only  the  serene  present. 

In  such  an  October  time  we  had  made 
our  charming  visit  to  Denmark — itself  a lit- 
tle mist-enveloped  bit  of  fairy-land  to  us; 
for  there  we  had  walked  upon  the  very  ram- 
part where  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark 
had  walked  before  us.  By  so  much  were 
we  closer  to  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet — not  the 
Hamlet  of  the  foot-lights,  but  Hamlet  the 
Dane.  And  we  had  heard  the  low  lapping 
of  the  waves  on  the  sands  of  Elsinore,  and 
thought 

“of  (hem  that  sleep, 

Full  many  s fathom  deep. 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore.” 

And,  in  short,  we  had  been  where  centuries 
of  tradition  and  fancy  and  fact  had  blended 
into  an  atmosphere  that  shut  out  ordinary 
ideas,  and  left  us  in  that  charmed  and  dream- 
like state  of  mind  which  1 am  afraid  can 
only  belong  with  an  old  country  where 
every  thing  44  stays  put,”  where  the  word 
44  fixed”  has  its  corresponding  meaning  in 
facts. 

One  of  our  little  party,  perhaps  because 
of  always  living  in  such  an  atmosphere,  ar- 
gued against  44  the  good”  of  this,  but  she 
had  never  known  the  ordeal  of  being  up- 
rooted and  transplanted.  My  wider  expe- 
rience had  taught  me  44  the  large  grief  that 
these  infold.”  I knew  the  good  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  progress  in  a nation,  but  I knew 
also  what  it  cost  the  individual  to  make 
part  of  this  progress.  This  question  of 
haute  politique — whether  the  nation  should  be 
for  the  good  of  the  individual,  or  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  good  of  the  nation — was  one 
that  often  came  up  for  discussion  at  the 
44  family  hearth.”  We  christened  our  com- 
partment of  the  railway  carriage  by  this 
name,  for  the  hours  we  were  seated  there 
gave  us  the  best  opportunity  for  talking 
over  what  we  Baw  and  the  many  ideas  sug- 
gested. 

Just  out  of  Hamburg  our  train  halted  at 
a station  where  an  emigrant  train  was  ready 
to  go  off  to  connect  with  the  steamer  for 
America.  The  people  were  all  gathered  at 
the  village  statiou.  The  afternoon  sun 
came  bright  on  their  uncovered  heads  as 
they  knelt  in  a parting  prayer;  their  pas- 
tor, standing  with  uplifted  hands,  in  the 


dress  we  know  from  the  pictures  of  Lu- 
ther, was  giving  them  his  farewell  blessing. 
Back  of  him  was  a young  woman  of  better 
dress  and  appearance  than  the  more  simple 
class  in  front,  and  by  her  a fine -looking 
white-haired  old  man.  As  the  prayer  end- 
ed, ehe  fell  across  his  breast;  it  was  tho 
helplessness  of  exhausted,  unavailiug  grief; 
and  hold  her  and  grieve  over  her  as  he 
might,  yet  the  father  had  to  give  her  up, 
for  the  parting  hour  had  come. 

We  saw  this  picture  as  we  moved  slowly 
past.  It  was  the  constantly  recurring  do- 
mestic tragedy  of  emigration.  I could  have 
called  out  to  her  to  stay;  for  in  that  in- 
stant I saw  back  into  the  time  when  I hod 
learned  to  know  how  painful  is  the  process 
of  founding  a new  country.  What  loneli- 
ness, what  privations,  what  trials  of  every 
kind,  went  to  the  first  steps  of  even  that 
rich  and  lovely  country  of  California — an 
experience  which  made  one  sure  that  what 
cost  so  much  to  build  must  not  bo  broken 
up ; an  experience,  too,  which  was  in  such 
strange  contrast  to  all  that  belonged  before 
and  since  in  my  life  that  it  stands  apart, 
and  never  loses  its  own  outlines  and  color. 

The  many  memories  this  gave  rise  to  un- 
folded themselves  in  long  talks  constantly 
renewed,  until  they  crystallised  into  what 
we  named  the  year  of  American  travel: 
something  necessarily  personal  and  nar- 
rowed to  personal  experience,  but  inter- 
woven with  a period  of  governing  impor- 
tance to  our  country. 

When  it  was  first  planned  that  I should 
go  to  California,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the 
gold  discoveries  had  not  been  made.  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year  was  the  first  finding,  and 
with  the  uncertain,  slow  communications 
then  had  with  that  coast,  it  was  nearly  win- 
ter before  the  news  reached  us  in  Washing- 
ton. It  seems  odd  to  recall  now  the  little 
vial  of  gold-dust  so  carefully  brought  as 
voucher  for  the  startling  story.  A loug  sail 
down  the  coast  to  Mazatlan,  then  the  cross- 
ing through  Mexico,  then  another  sailing 
vessel  to  New  Orleans,  made  the  chance  mail- 
route:  only  a strong  party  could  risk  it- 
self overland,  ahd  few  ventured  into  the 
winter. 

For  reasons  which  belonged  with  the  mil- 
itary history  of  California,  our  whole  plan 
of  life  was  changed,  and  I,  too,  decided  to  go 
to  the  newly  acquired  Territory  and  live  on 
some  lauds  we  had  there.  It  would  be  too 
long  here  to  go  into  these  reasons,  but  those 
who  may  share  my  wish  always  to  know 
44  why,”  and  get  completed  ideas,  I would 
refer  to  my  father’s  Thirty  Years’  View,*  the 
second  volume,  and  the  chapters  that  treat 
of  the  acquisition  of  California.  Judge 
Black  said  to  me  lately  that  my  father’s 


* Senator  Benton. 
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work  “ had  the  privilege  of  standing  uncon- 
tradicted.” He  was  exact  in  facts,  and  had 
the  habit  of  a good  lawyer  “ to  secure  evi- 
dence when  it  presented  itself/’  and  in  that 
way,  from  the  best  official  and  personal 
sources,  he  gives  the  exact  record  of  that 
period.  Since  then  there  have  been  such 
great  events  that  even  important  matters 
of  that  time  have  been  overlaid  and  ob- 
scured, except  to  those  who  lived  through 
them.  And  lately  two  works  have  been 
published  by  writers  of  distinction  which 
show  this,  as  they  have  just  reversed  some 
of  the  most  prominent  facts  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  California.* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  complete 
than  the  arrangements  which  were  to  make 
this  journey  delightful  as  well  as  comforta- 
ble. By  waiting  until  March  my  father 
would  be  free  to  go  with  me  after  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  over.  He  looked  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  this  journey  over 
the  track  of  the  early  Spanish  conquests. 
His  large  knowledge  of  Spanish  history 
upon  our  continent,  aided  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language,  gave  this  part  of 
the  voyage  a peculiar  interest  to  him. 

My  father’s  French  and  Spanish  clients 
from  the  later  acquired  Territories  of  Louisi- 
ana aud  Florida  became  his  friends  also.  He 
not  only  comprehended,  but  strongly  felt 
for,  their  bewilderment  at  finding  them- 
selves under  new  and  strange  laws.  He 
knew  that  this  condition  must  obtain  in 
California  also.  He  wished  to  know  per- 
sonally the  newly  acquired  country,  its  peo- 
ple, and  its  needs.  If  it  was  to  remain  a 
Territory,  he,  as  Senator  from  Missouri,  had 
the  neighbor’s  right  to  look  out  for  its  in- 
terests ; and  from  many  causes,  personal,  po- 
litical, and  geographical,  this  friendly  rep- 
resentation would  have  been  for  him,  as  a 
queen  of  Spain  said  of  something  akin  to 
this,  mi  privilegto , prerogative  y dereeho — my 
privilege,  my  prerogative,  and  my  right. 

But  not  even  my  father  foresaw  how 
much  they  would  need  this,  nor  the  shame- 
ful injustice  of  our  government  in  disre- 
garding its  treaty  stipulations,  and  despoil- 
ing them. 

General  Herran,  then  minister  from  New 
Granada,  gave  us  letters  to  his  friends  in 
Panama,  although  it  was  not  probable  that 
we  should  be  long  enough  there  to  use 
them.  Mr.  William  Aspinwall,  who  was 
much  in  Washington  on  business  connected 
with  his  new  enterprises  of  mail  steamers  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  projected  Panama  Rail- 
road, wr  as  a great  favorite  with  my  father,  who 
gave  him  a standing  invitation  to  dine  with 
us  whenever  he  could,  and  talk  over  at  that 
leisure  time  the  large  interests  opened  by 
these  new  channels  for  Oriental  commerce. 


• Colonel  Higglnson's  Child's  History  of  America. 
General  Sherman's  Memoirs. 


Coming  to  us  in  this  familiar  way,  Mr. 
Aspinwall  entered  into  the  family  anxieties 
regarding  my  journey  with  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  kind  nature.  His  experience 
taught  him  how  to  render  these  sympathies 
efficient,  and  he  made  the  most  thorough 
arrangements  for  my  comfort  and  security. 
In  short,  every  thing  that  foresight  and 
friendship  could  do  was  planned : how  events 
disposed  of  our  well-laid  plans  was  another 
thing. 

I have  been  reading  lately  a reprint  of 
the  letters  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Eden,  who  was 
with  her  brother,  Lord  Auckland,  when  he 
was  Governor-General  of  India.  She  says 
that  although  only  family  letters,  they  will 
have  more  interest  on  that  account,  as  giv- 
ing the  details  of  their  two  years’  journey 
of  inspection,  and  the  contrast  of  that  past 
time,  when  to  seven  persons  belonged  a ret- 
inue of  twelve  thousand  people,  with  ele- 
phants, camels,  and  horses  to  match,  with 
the  present  condition  of  India,  where  now 
railroads  have  reduced  the  Governor-Gener- 
al to  a first-class  passenger  with  a travelling- 
bag. 

In  the  same  way  I look  back  to  my  prep- 
arations for  that  voyage  into  the  unknown 
— all  the  planning  aud  reading  and  grief 
and  fears — in  contrast  with  the  seven  days’ 
pleasure  trip  of  to-day.  Mr.  Aspinwall, 
who  had  so  large  a part  in  making  things 
smooth  for  me  on  that  first  journey,  was 
near  me  at  a morning  wedding  when,  quite 
simply,  and  in  the  same  tone  with  which 
he  had  been  speaking  of  the  bride  and  the 
flowers,  he  said,  “ Have  you  any  messages 
for  San  Francisco  Y we  leave  for  there  to- 
night to  be  gone  six  weeks.”  Only  twenty 
years  hod  brought  about  this  wonderful 
change. 

It  is  easy  to  resume  situations  into  a par- 
agraph when  they  are  ended ; to  live  through 
them  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  is  anoth- 
er thing. 

1 look  up  at  the  little  water-color  which 
is  my  rdsumd  of  that  time  of  severance  from 
all  1 held  indispensable  to  happiness — it 
was  made  for  me  on  the  spot,  and  gives  my 
tent  under  the  tall  cotton-woods,  already 
browned  and  growing  bare  with  the  coming 
winter  winds. 

Mr.  Fremont  was  to  make  a winter  cross- 
ing of  the  mountains,  and  I went  with  him 
in  October  to  his  starting-point,  the  Dela- 
ware Indiau  reservation  on  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  to  return  when  he  left,  and  remain 
at  home  in  Washington  until  my  time  came 
to  start  in  March. 

Of  every  thing  in  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, I think  nothing  interested  me  so 
much  as  the  display  made  by  Kansas.  It 
seemed  so  few  years  since  I had  been  there, 
when  only  a small  settlement  marked  the 
I steamboat  landing  where  now  Kansas  City 
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stands.  Looking  at  its  silk  manufactures, 
its  produce  of  not  only  essentials,  but  luxu- 
ries, it  was  hard  to  realize  the  untracked 
prairie  of  my  time,  with  only  Indians  and 
wolves  for  figures. 

I had  been  there  before  to  meet  Mr.  Fre- 
mont on  his  return  from  different  journeys ; 
this  time  it  was  to  stay  with  him  until  the 
lost  preparations  were  completed. 

The  party  was  gone.  Major  Cummings 
was  to  take  me  the  next  day  to  connect 
with  the  river  steamer  at  Westport  Land- 
ing (now  Kansas  City).  He  had  been  an- 
noyed by  a wolf,  which  carried  off  his  sheep 
to  her  cubs,  and  had  just  succeeded  in 
following  up  her  trail  and  destroying  her 
young  ones,  and  as  the  place  was  not  far, 
the  good  major  took  me  over  for  a u pleas- 
ant change  of  ideas.”  I was  sorry  for  the 
wolf,  “ still  for  all  sins  of  hers,”  with  the 
mother  nature,  coming  bock  to  her  ruined 
place  and  her  dead  cubs. 

We  came  back  by  way  of  the  deserted 
oamp,  which  did  not  lessen  my  sympathy 
for  the  wolf ; the  ashes  of  the  morning’s 
fire  ■were  still  warm.  Altogether  nothing 
alleviated  the  lonely  impression  of  the  even- 
ing, which  closed  in  on  the  old  gentleman 
moaning  with  a toothache,  while  the  creak 
of  his  wife’s  rocking-chair  was  the  only 
other  break  to  the  silence. 

I was  glad  to  go  off  to  sleep.  While  one 
is  young,  that  comes  with  surprising  read- 
iness. The  house  was  a succession  of  log- 
cabins,  set,  some  gable  end  on,  some  facing 
front,  making  a series  of  rooms  alternating 
with  open  places,  having  only  the  connect- 
ing roof.  These  frontier  houses  grow  as 
the  family  requirements  increase;  the  tim- 
ber aud  the  strong  willing  hands  are  there, 
and  the  getting  a new  house  costs  no  heart- 
burnings or  cares.  This  establishment  of 
Major  Cummings’s,  who  bad  been  for  thirty 
years  superintendent  of  Indians  there,  was 
of  many  years’  growth,  and  my  room  was 
the  extreme  end  of  the  lost  added  wing. 
A stone  chimney  built  up  on  the  outside 
gave  an  ample  fire-place,  where  the  great 
fire  of  logs  made  a cheerful  home  light  in 
the  great  clean  room. 

My  good  “ aunt  Kitty”  was  in  my  room, 
and  we  were  both  fast  asleep,  when  I was 
awaked  by  a sound  full  of  pain  and  grief, 
and  wild  rage  too— a sound  familiar  enough 
to  frontier  people,  but  new  to  me.  It  was 
the  she-wolf  hunting  her  cubs;  there  fol- 
lowed with  it,  as  a chorus,  the  cry  of  the 
pack  of  bound  puppies — they  were  young, 
and  frightened.  As  for  me,  with  nerves  al- 
ready overstrained,  a regular  panic  came  on. 
I knew  banters  built  fires  to  scare  off  wild 
things;  but  after  Kitty  had  made  a great 
blaze,  a new  fear  came.  The  windows  were 
near  the  ground,  and  without  shutters  or 
curtains.  What  if  the  blaze  only  served  to 
guide  the  wolf!  More  than  once  I had  seen 


dogs  go  through  a pane  of  window-glass  as 
safely  as  circns-riders  through  their  paper 
hoops ; so  shawls  were  quickly  hair-pinned 
over  the  windows,  and  by  that  time  men’s 
voices  and  the  angry  sounds  from  older  dogs 
gave  a sense  of  being  protected,  and  sleep 
oame  again,  to  be  broken  again  by  a big 
dark  object,  rough-coated,  and  close  to  me. 
It  was  a speaking  wolf  too,  but  not  exactly 
like  Red  Riding-hood’s,  although  it  was  hun- 
gry. Camp  had  only  been  moved  about  ten 
miles,  aud  a fast  ride  through  and  back  be- 
fore sunrise  would  give  us  another  hour  to- 
gether, “ and  would  Kitty  make  tea  f ” And 
so,  with  our  early  tea  for  the  stirrup-cup, 
u he  gave  his  bridle-rein  a shake,”  and  we 
went  our  ways,  one  into  the  midwinter 
snows  of  un tracked  mountains,  the  other  to 
the  long  sea- voyage  through  the  tropics,  and 
into  equally  strange  foreign  places. 

The  question  of  a servant  to  go  with  me 
to  California  was  a serious  one.  The  elder 
women  could  not  leave  their  families,  and 
after  much  thiuking,  a younger  one  was  set 
apart,  and  each  of  us  was  considered  a vic- 
tim selected  for  a sacrifice.  Although  I was 
born  and  brought  up  among  slaves,  the 
servants  in  my  home  were  all  freed  people, 
their  children  had  grown  up  with  ns,  and 
there  was  great  attachment  between  us. 
One  of  these,  whom  I particularly  liked,  was 
decided  upon,  and  agreed  to  go  and  remain 
with  me. 

Not  only  had  none  of  us  ever  been  to  sea, 
but  we  knew  but  very  few  people  who  had 
made  a real  sea-voyage.  This  to  California 
was  to  be  very  much  like  the  old  journeys 
to  India,  and  a friend  who  had  been  with  her 
husband  in  China  was  called  in  for  consulta- 
tion, while  an  old-fashioned  book,  The  Lady 
of  the  Manor , really  gave  us  some  most  use- 
ful details.  Only  we  followed  our  models 
too  literally,  and  made  absurdly  large  prep- 
arations. 

I must  remind  that  this  was  before  sew- 
ing-machines, that  we  were  in  Washington, 
and  that  it  was  quite  before  the  day  of 
ready-made  outfits  in  our  country,  so  that 
we  busied  ourselves  with  preparations  for 
the  heat  of  the  tropics,  with  refreshing  my 
Spanish,  and  I,  for  my  part,  chiefly  in  recon- 
ciling myself  to  the  fact  that  in  a few  months 
1 should  be  cut  loose  from  every  thing  that 
hod  made  my  previous  life. 

March  came,  and  the  start  had  to  be 
made.  My  father  came  with  me  to  New 
York,  although  by  this  time  the  original 
plan  hod  lost  its  best  point  to  me,  for  he 
found  himself  unable  to  go  from  home. 

A brother-in-law  (Governor  Jacobs,  of 
Kentucky),  who  had  been  ordered  a sea- voy- 
age for  his  health,  and  was  going  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  back,  changed  his  plan,  and 
started  with  me  for  California  instead.  At 
the  Astor  House,  where  we  were  staying* 
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we  found  a large  party  of  favorite  relations, 
my  consin  General  William  Preston  and  Lis 
family,  assembled  to  welcome  back  from  Eu- 
rope a member  who  had  been  away  for  years. 
I was  much  in  the  position  of  a nun  carried 
into  the  world  for  the  last  time  before  taking 
the  veil.  All  the  arguments,  all  the  reasons, 
all  the  fors  and  againsts,  had  to  be  gone  over 
with  this  set  of  friends ; all  the  griefs  open- 
ed up  again,  and  the  starting  made  harder 
than  ever.  While  we  were  talking,  Mr. 
Stetson  came  in  and  spoke  to  my  father, 
who  went  out  with  him,  soon  returning  to 
call  me  out  also,  and  explain  a new  break 
in  our  plans.  It  seemed  my  maid,  “ young 
Harriot”  (to  distinguish  her  from  the  elder 
Harriot,  who  was  our  dear  old  nurse),  was, 
at  the  last,  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  with 
me  by  her  New  York  friends;  and  as  one 
of  them  was  the  man  she  was  to  marry,  he 
spoke  with  authority.  All  this  had  been 
considered  and  arranged;  but  at  the  last  he 
withdrew  his  consent. 

She  stood  true  to  me ; she  knew  that  nev- 
er in  my  life  had  I had  a strange  servant 
about  me,  that  I was  already  as  much 
grieved  as  I could  endure,  and  she  would 
not  add  to  it  by  leaving  me  without  her 
care,  and  as  much  of  home  as  she  could  rep- 
resent to  me. 

Finding  that  no  argument  prevailed  on 
her  to  stay,  he  hit  upon  an  idea  which  was 
successful.  He  went  off  and  raised  the 
whole  force  of  people  who  were  allied  for 
rescuing  colored  people  being  carried  off  to 
the  South  against  their  will,  and  they  pour- 
ed into  the  Astor  House,  filling  the  lower 
halls,  and  raising  such  a commotion  that 
Mr.  Stetson  came  for  us  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

The  cry  of  " carrying  off  a free  colored 
girl  against  her  will”  had  the  some  effect  in 
those  days  as  an  alarm  of  fire. 

Looked  at  by  all  of  our  lives,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  a colored  mob  should  have  as- 
sembled against  my  father  and  myself  dn 
such  a hue  and  cry,  but  they  would  not  be 
reasoned  with.  It  was  true  that  we  were 
Southerners,  it  was  true  that  Harriot  was  a 
free  colored  girl,  although  it  was  not  true 
that  she  was  being  carried  off  against  her 
will.  The  trouble  was  that  she  had  no  will ; 
she  had  only  affections,  and  these  pulled 
her  in  contrary  directions.  When  she  ap- 
pealed in  tears  to  us  to  decide  what  she 
should  do,  we  told  her  to  stay.  So  I was  not 
only  to  be  without  my  father’s  care,  but  I 
had  lost  my  last  fragment  of  home.  Mr. 
Stetson  and  my  father  tried  at  once  to  find 
some  one  going  out  on  the  same  steamer  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  place ; and  this 
was  done : “ a reliable  middle-aged  New  En- 
gland woman,  far  more  useful  than  Harriot, 
who  could  only  sew  and  dress  hair.” 

I barely  looked  at  her,  and  saw  she  was 
a hard,  unpleasing  person  to  my  mind ; but 


the  steamer  sailed  next  day,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  any  choice.  She  was  only  an  item 
in  the  many  griefs  that  seemed  to  accumu- 
late on  me  at  this  time.  My  father’s  going 
with  me  would  have  made  it  a delightfdl 
voyage  for  both  of  us ; without  him,  it  was, 
in  all  its  dreary  blankness,  my  first  separa- 
tion from  home.  I had  never  lived  out  of 
my  father’s  house,  nor  in  any  way  assumed 
a separate  life  from  the  other  children  of 
the  family  — Mr.  Fremont’s  long  journeys 
had  taken  him  from  home  more  than  five 
years  out  of  the  eight  since  we  were  mar- 
ried ; I had  never  been  obliged  to  think  for 
or  take  care  of  myself,  and  now  I was  to  be 
launched  literally  on  an  unknown  sea,  trav- 
el toward  an  unknown  country,  every  thing 
absolutely  new  and  strange  about  me,  and 
undefined  for  the  future,  and  without  even 
a servant  that  knew  me. 

The  first  night  out,  when  the  numbness 
of  grief  was  over,  I put  my  little  girl  to  bed; 
for  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
new  woman,  and  I myself  pretended  to  be 
asleep  in  order  not  to  have  to  speak  to  her. 
Later  on  in  the  night  this  woman  came  into 
my  cabin  and  looked  at  me,  to  make  sow 
that  I was  really  sleeping.  Being  satisfied 
that  such  was  the  case,  she  opened  my  trunk, 
and  commenced  a leisurely  examination  of 
its  contents,  laying  aside  in  a small  heap  such 
articles  as  she  preferred ; at  the  same  time 
she  lifted  off  her  dark  wig,  and  gave  her 
head  a little  shake,  and  stood  there,  not  the 
dark-haired,  middle-aged  woman  who  was 
to  be  so  much  better  for  me  than  my  Har* 
riot,  but  a light-haired  woman  under  thirty, 
with  an  expression  of  hardness  that  puzzled 
me  then,  and  frightened  me  too,  so  that  I 
kept  as  much  asleep  as  possible,  and  let  her 
help  herself  to  all  she  wanted  from  the  trunk. 
When  she  left  the  room,  with  an  armful  of 
undergear,  I jumped  up  and  bolted  the  door 
after  her,  and  remained  blockaded  until 
morning,  answering  none  of  her  knocks  or 
calls. 

When  I recognized  the  clear  voice  of  the 
stewardess  in  the  morning,  I let  her  in.  She 
was  that  good  Mrs.  Young,  with  the  gray 
hair  and  fine  teeth,  that  we  all  knew  so  well 
when  she  was  with  Captain  Lines  on  the 
Humboldt  and  Arrago.  Then  1 was  safe,  for 
Mrs.  Young  brought  the  captain,  and  the 
woman  was  put  into  a separate  cabin  un- 
der guard  for  the  journey.  In  brief,  this 
person  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
go  with  me.  She  was  a protdgfa  of  an  an* 
thoress  who  believed  in  certain  moral  re- 
forms, and  who  thought  that  by  giving  her 
a start  in  a new  country  she  would  cany 
ont  her  promises  of  good  conduct.  Thil 
lady,  well  known  in  New  York,  had  given 
her  such  credentials  that  Mr.  Stetson  chose 
her  from  other  applicants  on  those  recom- 
mendations. 

My  brother-in-law  was  thoroughly  sea- 
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sick,  and  I was  naturally  supposed  to  l>e 
so,  because  I kept  my  room  and  hod  no  ap- 
petite. 

But  the  stewardess  saw  it  was  not  so,  and 
made  me  go  into  the  air.  We  were  through 
with  the  rough  weather  off  Hatteras,  and 
were  iu  the  Gulf  Stream.  1 had  never  seen 
the  sea,  and  in  some  odd  way  no  one  had 
ever  told  me  of  the  wonderful  new  life  it 
could  bring.  It  stays  with  me  in  all  its 
freshness,  that  first  recognition  of  the  ocean 
which  came  to  me  when  I went  ou  deck ; 
that  grand  solitude,  that  wide  look  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  the  sense  of  space,  of 
freshness,  the  delightful  power  and  majesty 
of  the  sea — all  came  to  me  as  necessities ; I 
loved  it  at  the  first  look,  and  I am  never  fully 
alive  without  it ; sometimes  I can  not  get  to 
it  when  I need  it,  but  when  I can,  I go  there, 
and  am  soothed  and  calmed  and  comforted 
if  I am  in  trouble ; if  I am  happy,  it  is  only 
there  that  I feel  completed  by  the  exultant, 
abounding  vitality  and  keen  happiness 
which  it  alone  brings  to  me. 

The  ship  was  crowded,  but  I was  too  worn 
down  and  silenced  to  care  to  know  stran- 
gers. The  captain,  Captain  Schenck,  who 
was  a naval  officer,  was  in  every  way  kind, 
and  very  wisely  so,  in  securing  me  entire 
quiet  while  on  deck,  so  that  the  “healing 
of  the  sea”  soon  began  to  revive  my  health, 
and  the  silent  teaching  of  sky  and  sea  lifted 
me  from  morbid  dwelling  on  what  was  now 
ended. 

The  young  think  each  thing  final — they 
can  not  well  see  that 

f I shall  outlast  this  stroke,  1 know, 

For  man  Is  conquered  by  the  mighty  hours, ” 

must  be  true  for  them  too.  Perhaps  the 
sharpest  lesson  of  life  is  that  we  outlast  so 
much— even  ourselves — so  that  one,  look- 
ing back,  might  say,  “ when  I died  the  first 
time — ” 

But  the  sea  asserts  its  mighty  power  also, 
and  no  one  ends  an  ocean  voyage  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  with  which  he  began  it. 

In  this  gentled  state  of  mental  convales- 
cence I remember  how  persistently  my  mind 
pictured  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  early 
girlhood.  Especially  the  many  charming 
things  belonging  with  our  constantly  recur- 
ring long  journeys  to  and  from  our  homes. 
For  we  had  three  homes : the  winter  home 
iu  Washington,  which  was  “ours;”  that  in 
8t.  Louis,  which  was  “ our  father’s  home 
and  that  of  our  grandfather  in  Virginia, 
which  was  my  mother’s  dearly  loved  home, 
and  ray  birth-place  os  well  as  hers.  This 
was  near  the  beautiful  mountain  town  of 
Lexiugton,  best  known  of  late  from  both  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  and  “ Stonewall”  Jackson’s  con- 
nection with  its  great  colleges.  These  were 
widely  apart,  and  before  the  day  of  railways, 
made  travel  serious ; taking  so  much  time 
that  it  divided  our  lives  into  distinct  parts, 


but  broke  up  nothing  of  family  life,  and  did 
not  interrupt,  although  it  altered,  the  form 
of  our  studies.  A certain  little  English  va- 
lise held  the  maps  and  books,  and  our  school- 
room was  improvisod  any  where — on  the 
“guard”  of  a river  steamboat  or  in  its  cabin, 
or  rest i ng  under  trees.  It  trained  us  to  hold- 
ing on  to  our  thoughts  through  interrup- 
tions; it  trained  us  to  much  for  which  I 
can  never  be  grateful  enough,  for  then  my 
father  himself  was  our  teacher — to  his  real 
pleasure,  and  our  endless  regrets  when  we 
had  to  drop  back  to  regular  teachers,  who 
could  not  enrich  and  illuminate  every  topic 
as  he  did.  He  suited  the  books  to  bis  own 
tastes;  aud  though  much  was  above  our 
comprehension,  yet  we  grew  into  them. 
Especially  we  never  got  away  from  Plu- 
tarch and  the  Iliad.  The  gods  and  god- 
desses descended  on  ns  every  where. 

The  little  invalid  of  our  family  was  not 
let  to  brave  the  harsh  prairie  winds  of  early 
spring  in  St.  Louis,  so  we  took  New  Orleans 
first  on  the  alternate  years  when  we  went  to 
the  West.  It  was  thousands  of  miles  out  of 
our  way,  but  water  transportation  made  it 
no  trouble,  while  the  eight  days  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  as  welcome  a rest  for  my  parents 
as  we  now  find  our  Atlantic  crossing.  Ours 
was  a constant  changing  from  an  English- 
Pro  test  ant  into  a French-Catholic  atmos- 
phere, to  find  them  bleuded  in  Washington 
through  widely  various  representations,  and 
by  the  diplomatic  corps,  which  was  a more 
permanent  body  than  now,  when  steam  and 
telegraphing  have  nearly  abolished  diplo- 
macy. 

It  hod  been  but  few  years  since  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  had  been  ceded  to  ns,  greatly 
to  the  indignation  and  regret  of  most  of  its 
settlers.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  with 
these  to  alter  nothing  in  their  habits,  not 
even  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country 
of  which  they  bad  become  unwilling  citi- 
zens : Je  euis  franpai*,  et  jeparle  mu  langue,  was 
a common  expression  among  them.  Among 
these  we  came  into  an  atmosphere  thor- 
oughly foreign — dress,  cookery,  all  domestic 
usages  and  ideas,  as  well  as  their  language 
and  religion.  St.  Louis  being  a so  much 
smaller  place,  the  American  element  told 
there  more  quickly,  especially  as  it  was  also 
the  frontier  garrison  and  the  head  of  the 
fur  business.  From  the  broad  gallery  of  my 
father’s  house  in  St.  Louis  there  was  always 
to  be  seen  in  my  earlier  day  a kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  figures;  the  lower  classes  of  the 
French  still  wore  their  peasant  dress,  and 
its  bright  and  varied  colors  and  the  white 
caps  belong  as  much  to  the  remembrance 
of  that  time  in  St.  Louis  os  they  do  to  my 
earlier  visits  in  France;  now  it  is  hard  to 
find  a peasant  costume  even  in  their  own 
countries  on  travelled  routes : the  sewing- 
machine  has  abolished  picturesqueness  in 
dress.  When  I was  first  in  France,  even  in 
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Paris  the  street*  were  animated  by  the  pret- 
ty white  caps  and  gray  gowns  of  the  work- 
ing-women ; now  a pall  of  black  alpaca  has 
hidden  all  this,  though  the  greatest  desecra- 
tion I have  seen  is  a Tyrolese  mountaineer 
in  a ready-made  business  suit. 

There  were  also  long  files  of  Indians  step- 
ping silently  by,  the  squaws  and  babies 
bringing  up  the  rear — real  Indians  in  real 
Indian  dress,  or  real  Indian  want  of  dress; 
any  number  of  Catholic  clergy  in  the  cler- 
ical robe;  hunters  and  trappers  in  fringed 
deer-skins ; army  officers  in  worn  uniforms 
going  by  on  horseback. 

Our  house  in  Washington  was  a head- 
quarters for  the  varied  interest*  from  all 
these  places,  while  about  ray  mother  there 
collected  and  shaped  itself  a circle  which 
formed  for  many  years  really  a salon , to  be 
broken  up  only  by  her  loss  of  health. 

This  life  rubbed  out  many  little  preju- 
dices, and  fitted  us  better  than  any  reading 
could  have  done  to  comprehend  the  necessary 
differences  and  equal  merits  of  differing  peo- 
ples, aud  that  although  different,  each  could 
be  right.  The  manner  in  which  my  father 
taught  ns  also  led  us  up  to  the  same  ideas. 

The  French  language  was  a necessity,  and 
that  we  acquired  without  any  trouble,  be- 
cause we  hod  a nurse  who  began  us  with  it 
as  soon  os  we  could  speak;  whatever  gov- 
erness or  teacher  we  had,  my  father  always 
was  our  real  teacher,  my  mother  reserving 
one  day  and  one  line  of  instruction,  which, 
like  the  red  strand  in  English  navy  cables, 
marked  ns  for  her  own. 

While  in  Washington  we  had  our  routine 
of  studies  and  town  life,  in  New  Orleans 
my  elder  sister  and  myself  rose  to  the  pro- 
portion of  members  of  society,  for  my  fa- 
ther’s clients,  when  on  their  visits  to  Wash- 
ington, were  pleased  to  have  us  for  their  lit- 
tle interpreters,  and  when  we  would  be  in 
New  Orleans  they  would  insist  on  treating 
us  as  grown  people,  inviting  us  formally  to 
dinners,  where  we  would  be  taken  in  formal- 
ly by  grown  gentlemen,  and  sit  through  the 
whole  entertainment.  There  was  great  in- 
herited wealth  among  these  planters ; they 
were  generally  educated  in  Paris ; and  with 
the  combined  resources  of  climate,  taste,  and 
wealth,  their  mode  of  living  was  beautiful  as 
well  as  luxurious. 

One  detail  I have  never  met  since  in  any 
country,  that  of  having  the  dinner  and  the 
dessert  in  different  dining-rooms.  With  us 
this  classic  custom  lias  faded  into  the  after- 
dinner  coffee  of  the  drawing-room,  but  it 
was  completely  carried  out  in  these  great 
houses. 

One  occasion  I remember  especially.  While 
the  earlier  part  of  the  dinner  was  in  a spa- 
cious and  splendid  room,  and  served  with 
plate  enough  to  satisfy  even  English  ideas, 
the  next  room  was  more  charming,  for  its 
furniture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  table,  was 


suited  to  the  grace  and  fragrance  and  light- 
ness of  the  dessert.  The  crystal  service  and 
the  wax-lights  in  their  glass  shades  were  re- 
flected in  groat  mirrors  on  three  sides  of  the 
room,  while  the  fourth  was  open  to  a court 
of  grass  and  flowers,  where  the  moon  shone 
on  the  sparkliug  spray  of  a large  fountain. 
The  punka-bearers,  as  they  would  be  called 
in  India,  had  great  fans  of  peacock  feathers. 
I do  not  wonder  it  fitted  into  the  Arabian 
Nights’  entertainment*  in  my  mind. 

In  St.  Louis,  where  our  house  stood  among 
its  large  trees,  in  a square  of  its  own,  we 
had,  to  a large  degree,  a pleasant  out-door 
life.  Our  lessons  always  were  given  on  the 
broad  gallery  running  around  the  house, 
and  in  every  way  we  had  a great  deal  of 
open-air  life;  but  our  true  delight  in  out- 
of-doors  was  only  to  be  had  at  my  grand- 
father’s place  in  Virginia.  When  going 
there  from  Washington,  we  used  no  pnblic 
conveyances  beyond  Fredericksburg ; there 
the  carriage  and  saddle-horses  met  us,  my 
mother  as  well  as  my  father  often  making 
the  journey  back  on  horseback,  while  the 
carriage  was  there  for  us  children,  and  for 
her  to  return  to  when  tired — a London-built 
travelling  coach  which  gave  all  the  rest  one 
looked  for — large,  high  swung,  and  with  so 
many  springs  that  the  jolting  from  the  ex- 
ecrable roads  was  lessened.  Its  pale  yellow 
body  and  scarlet  morocco  lining  made  ns 
children  christen  it  u Cinderella’s  pump- 
kiu ;”  maybe,  too,  an  underlying  conscious- 
ness of  unlimited  indulgence  associated  with 
those  who  sent  it. 

There  was  always  a sense  of  freedom  and 
expansion  of  mind  connected  with  the  ar- 
rival at  my  grandfather’s.  . His  was  one  of 
the  crown  grants  of  the  colonial  time,  and 
had  been  given,  for  military  service,  to  his 
father,  who  was  killed  in  the  early  Indian 
wars,  but  not  before  he  had  planted  his  old- 
country  ideas  upon  his  home.  The  oaks 
here  were  especially  be&ntiful;  they  had 
been  preserved,  and  made  a noble  park. 
Leading  straight  through  this  park  to  tho 
large  hospitable-looking  house  was  a plant- 
ed doable  avenue  of  cherry-trees,  which 
had  been  arched  on  the  inner  boughs  and 
trimmed  up  straight  on  the  outer  side; 
these  had  grown  to  the  height  aud  thickness 
of  forest  trees  by  my  time,  and  made  a love- 
ly vista,  whether  they  were  in  blossom  or 
red  with  fruit,  or  their  naked  boughs  glit- 
tering with  ice.  On  the  lawn  about  the 
house  some  remarkable  oaks  had  been  kept, 
and  some  sycamores  of  really  giant  propor- 
tions. There  were  beautiful  old-fashioned 
gardens  to  the  south,  and  masked  by  the  tall 
hedge  of  holly  and  privet  were  the  cabins 
of  the  house  servants.  These  were  comfort- 
able, clean  cottages,  but  forbidden  ground 
to  the  children  of  “ the  Big  Honse”  unless 
they  were  with  some  of  the  family. 

The  land  patent  gave  the  ownership  of 
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all  the  lands  in  sight  from  a certain  point 
in  the  valley,  and  we  knew,  as  we  crossed 
the  last  hill  before  entering  this  valley,  that 
we  were  monarchs  of  all  we  surveyed,  in- 
cluding the  grandparents. 

On  this  travel  wo  rarely  stopped  at  a 
public  place ; it  was  held  as  an  unkindness 
to  pass  a relative’s  home,  so  that  our  jour- 
ney was  a progress  along  a cordon  of  great 
estates  of  this  kind,  where  every  thing  had 
so  long  been  going  along  in  an  established 
way  that  it  was  small  wonder  they  believed 
in  predestination  and  fore-ordination. 

Every  where  among  them  was  inherited 
property — their  houses,  their  servants,  the 
cattle  and  sheep  on  a hundred  hills,  were 
theirs  by  descent.  Nothing  varied  much — 
things  were  all  in  the  deep  lull  of  secured 
prosperity. 

The  life  on  these  estates  will  not  be  lived 
over.  With  the  introduction  of  railways, 
the  war,  and  the  terminat  ion  of  slavery,  this 
phase  of  living  has  completely  passed  away ; 
it  lies  back  in  my  memory  like  a sunny, 
peaceful  landscape,  and  I am  os  thankful 
for  having  been  born  in  its  atmosphere  of  re- 
pose as  De  Quincey  says  ho  was  for  having 
been  born  in  the  country  in  England.  It 
was  to  us  what  Hawthorne  and  so  many  oth- 
ers have  found  England,  “the  old  home,” 
with  soothing  influences  that  go  always 
with  its  memory. 

When  we  would  return  to  this  place  of 
my  grandfather’s,  each  resumed  the  delights 
belonging  to  it. 

The  grown  people  would  go  to  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  then  the  Saratoga  for  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  I always  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  left  with  my  grand- 
mother, and  went  with  her  on  that  daily 
round  of  inspection,  which  made  one  of  the 
necessary  duties  of  a Southern  lady.  This 
included  not  only  the  immediate  household, 
but  the  cabins  of  the  house  servants,  the 
gardens — to  see,  in  short,  that  all  had  been 
faithfully  attended  to;  and  then  into  the 
spinning  and  sewing  rooms,  and  always  into 
the  large  room  used  as  a day  nursery  and 
hospital  for  the  infants  of  women  who  were 
employed  about  their  different  work.  I can 
hardly  get  to  the  end  of  all  the  duties  that 
filled  up  the  busy  mornings.  I know  that 
the  garden  and  the  nursery  are  the  points 
that  remained  most  in  my  memory  as  the 
places  where  my  grandmother  gave  the  most 
time;  the  dairy  was  all  right  nnder  the 
care  of  its  presiding  head,  “Aunt  Chloe,” 
who  was  the  wife  of  “Uncle  Jack,”  shoe- 
maker to  tho  plantation,  and  Methodist 
preacher  to  his  own  people.  It  was  not 
considered  respectful  in  us  children  to  ad- 
dress the  elder  slaves  by  their  name  mere- 
ly ; there  was  always  the  prefix  of  “ aunt” 
or  “ uncle to  the  head  nurse  always  “mam- 
my.” Occasionally  there  were  inspections 
at  a longer  distance  from  the  house — to  the 


weaving-rooms,  the  shoe-maker’s,  etc.  Ev- 
ery thing  that  was  worn  was  grown  and 
made  on  the  place,  except  the  finer  woolens 
and  linens  for  family  use,  which  came  from 
Richmond. 

The  various  stages  of  woolen  fabrics,  from 
the  sheep  on  the  hill-sides,  and  the  dyes 
taken  from  the  sumac  bushes  and  the  green 
bark  of  walnuts,  all  the  details  of  bnzzing 
wheels,  and  carding  wool,  and  winding 
hanks,  were  part  of  the  object-teaching  of 
my  childhood. 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  long 
session  and  the  winter  was  too  short  for 
the  long,  tedious  journey  to  St.  Louis  and 
back.  We  only  made  that  on  alternate  years 
after  the  short  session,  when  high  waters 
gave  us  large  steamboats  and  comfortable 
transportation  for  our  little  crowd.  What 
we  do  now  in  two  days  required  then  sever- 
al weeks. 

My  father  knew  no  plan  of  life  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  family,  so  we  led  this 
charming  nomadic  existence,  with  its  fixed 
points  in  such  contrast  to  the  tronble  of 
travel  and  distance  between  them.  Wash- 
ington was  in  one  way  work,  and -St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans  had  their  sides  of  political 
work  and  his  duties  as  a lawyer.  But  it 
was  all  holiday  here,  and  my  father  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  Especially  he  liked  the  an- 
tumn  shooting.  The  birds  were  most  plenti- 
ful in  certain  large  wheat  fields,  which,  in 
their  warm  tints  of  stubble,  undulated  over 
the  south  face  of  the  hills,  the  trees  of  the 
“ little  orchard”  and  the  park  making  a good 
screen  to  the  north. 

Here  and  there  through  the  fields  were 
good  apple-trees;  nnder  one  of  these  we 
would  rest,  and  eat  onr  luncheon  of  a bis- 
cuit and  some  fruit  taken  from  the  tree 
above  us;  and  then  my  father  would  take  a 
book  from  his  pocket,  usually  a classic  in  a 
French  translation,  from  which  he  would 
read  aloud  for  me  to  translate. 

There  were  plenty  of  ideas,  even  words, 
that  I did  not  understand ; if  it  had  been  a 
description  of  the  steam-engine,  I should 
have  gone  through  it  with  equal  good-will 
and  docility;  but  much  of  it  remained  iu 
my  memory,  and  I grew  into  it.  Hard 
words  and  hard  ideas  tiled  my  mind  as  the 
long  tramps  and  ploughed  fields  tired  my 
yonng  feet,  but  with  time  I grew  used  to 
both,  and  the  benefit  of  both  remained  with 
me : these  long  sunny  mornings  in  the  open 
air  were  the  most  delightful  phase  in  which 
my  lessons  came.  In  winter  I had  my  cor- 
ner at  the  library  table.  No  matter  how 
good  our  teachers  were,  my  father  had  us 
always  prepare  our  lessons  with  him. 

About  a year  after  I was  married,  my  fa- 
ther sent  for  me  one  morning,  and  pointing 
to  my  old  place  at  the  end  of  the  library  ta- 
ble, said,  “ 1 want  you  to  resume  your  place 
there ; you  are  too  young  to  fritter  away 
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your  life  without  some  useful  pursuit.” 
So  back  I went  to  my  mornings  of  work  and 
readings  and  translations,  which  brought 
with  them  the  scraps  of  talk  and  connect- 
ed interest  on  all  subjects  which  can  only 
exist  where  lives  are  passed  together  in  that 
pleasant  intimacy. 

As  1 have  said,  the  long  expeditions  which 
Mr.  Fremont  made  took  him  from  home  five 
years  of  the  first  eight  after  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  I remained  in  many  respects  in  my 
old  place  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  fam- 
ily. My  mother’s  long  illness  deprived  my 
father  of  her  companionship  to  a great  ex- 
tent, and  made  him  turn  to  me  still  more. 
How  great  a loss  this  was  to  him  and  to  us 
can  only  be  known  to  those  who  knew  her; 
but  I do  not  speak  of  that  life,  for  it  is  not, 
like  mine,  in  a manner  public  property.  For 
myself,  so  much  good-will  and  warm  feel- 
ing have  been  given  me  during  the  public 
portions  of  my  life  that  it  does  not  seem 
more  intrusive  to  talk  of  myself  to  my  un- 
known friends  than  to  those  I know  per- 
sonally. 

As  my  mind  turns  back  to  that  time,  so 
much  crowds  upon  it  that  1 can  neither  tell 
it  in  its  fullness,  nor  can  I bring  myself  to 
leave  it  a mere  skeleton.  1 think  there 
could  hardly  have  been  a happier  life  than 
mine  as  a child,  and  in  ail  my  youth ; it 
would  be  a full  volume  to  be  bound  in  white 
and  gold,  and  red-lettered  throughout,  and 
full  of  lovely  pictures,  and  every  where 
and  in  all  of  them  my  father  the  prominent 
figure.  He  made  me  a companion  and  a 
friend  from  the  time  almost  that  I could 
begin  to  understand.  We  were  a succes- 
sion of  girls  at  first,  with  the  boys  coming 
last,  and  my  father  gave  me  early  the 
place  a son  would  have  had ; and  my  per- 
fect health — without  a flaw  until  I was 
twenty-four — gave  me  not  only  the  good 
spirits  but  the  endurance  and  application 
that  pleased  him. 

When  we  reached  Chagres,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  pure  shame,  and  unwillingness  that 
my  father  should  think  badly  of  me,  I would 
have  returned  to  New  York  on  the  steamer, 
as  the  captain  begged,  putting  before  me 
such  a list  of  dangers  to  health,  and  dis- 
comforts and  risks  of  every  kind,  as  to  kill 
my  conrage.  One  often  gets  credit  for  what 
he  does  not  really  deserve,  and  it  would 
hardly  do  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
every  thing;  but  I have  since  confessed 
that  when  I first  saw  land,  my  pleasure  in 
the  first  sight  of  palm-trees  and  the  tropic- 
al growth  was  lost  in  the  feeling  that  I had 
to  make  another  separation  from  what  had 
grown  to  be  something  of  a home.  Cap- 
tain Schenck  had  made  every  thing  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible  for  me.  My  large  double 
cabin,  which  at  first  seemed  like  a closet, 
had  grown  home-like.  Never  having  been 


on  a ship  before,  I hod  only  a house  to 
compare  it  with,  and  felt  choked  on  first 
going  into  it;  but  I have  learned  since  to 
know  that  a double  cabin,  with  a large 
square  port,  is  a luxury. 

The  little  tender  on  which  the  passengers 
and  mails  were  landed. was  os  small  as  a 
craft  could  well  l>e  to  hold  an  engine,  and 
was  intended  to  go  as  high  as  possible  up 
the  Chagres  River.  It  seemed  like  stepping 
down  upon  a toy.  But  even  this  had  to  be 
exchanged,  after  the  first  eight  miles,  for 
dug-out  canoes,  the  Bhallows  and  obstruc- 
tions of  every  kind  making  it  impossible  to 
use  the  little  steamboat 

Here  Mr.  Aspinwall’s  care  secured  for  me 
what  was,  by  the  contrast  to  what  the  oth- 
er travellers  had  to  endure,  luxury.  While 
they  had  to  take  the  dag-out  canoes,  with 
their  crews  of  naked,  screaming,  barbarous 
negroes  and  Indians,  I was  put  in  the  “ com- 
pany’s” whale-boat,  with  a responsible  crew 
in  the  “ company’s”  service ; this  was  a dif- 
ference which  I learned  to  appreciate  more 
thoronghly  on  hearing  afterward  of  the  mur- 
der of  passengers  by  their  crews.  With  all 
our  advantages,  we  only  made  a few  miles 
each  day,  taking  three  to  reach  Gorgona, 
where  we  were  to  exchange  onr  boats  for 
mules,  on  which  we  crossed  the  mountains. 
This  travel  is  so  changed  by  the  railroad 
that  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
we  made  tho  crossing  in  1849.  The  other 
passengers  took  their  chances  of  sleeping 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  hats  of  the  Indians, 
and  in  that  way  contracted  fevers  from  the 
night  air,  the  tropical  mists,  and  all  causes 
of  ill  health  that  were  so  well  known,  while 
I was  protected  from  all  this  through  Mr. 
Aspinwall’s  care.  He  had  sent  with  me 
one  of  his  trusted  employes,  a captain  of  a 
vessel  in  the  mahogany  trade,  who  had  had 
his  wife  with  him  on  his  different  journeys 
on  that  coast,  and  knew  just  what  to  do  for 
the  health  aud  safety  of  a lady.  When 
Mr.  Aspinwall  told  him  that  he  was  to  see 
me  across,  and  leave  me  in  safety  at  Pana- 
ma, his  wife  objected,  because,  she  said,  I 
would  be  a Washington  fine  lady,  and  make 
objections  to  the  Indians  having  no  clothes 
on,  and  make  him  a great  deal  of  trouble 
altogether,  and  he  had  better  ask  Mr.  As- 
pinwall to  have  some  one  else  do  this ; but 
after  Mr.  Aspinwall  introduced  him  to  me 
at  his  house,  the  captain,  as  he  told  me 
afterward,  told  his  wife  he  would  take 
care  of  me ; that  I was  not  a fine  lady  at 
all;  that  I was  a poor  thin  pale  woman, 
and  not  a bit  of  a fine  lady ; that  he  would 
see  me  through.  And  she  agreed  to  it. 

While  the  sun  was  still  bright  we  made 
our  landing.  One  needs  to  realize  it  iu  the 
tropics  to  know  how  true  is  the  line, 

••  Down  dropped  the  snn,  op  row  the  moon 
aud  with  the  dropping  of  the  sun,  rose  not 
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only  the  moon,  but  the  discordant  noises  of 
night  in  the  tropical  forests,  a hideous,  con- 
fusing rush  of  sound  without,  which  made 
more  comfortable  the  pleasant  interior  of 
our  tent,  with  its  canvas  door  and  walls, 
lit  up  by  the  great  tire  outside,  which  was 
our  protection  not  only  against  wild  ani- 
mals, but  the  heavy  dews,  which  were  so 
deadly  that  they  had  obliged  the  further 
protection  of  a dy  tent.  Persons  sleeping 
on  shore  even  one  night  forfeited  their  life- 
insurance.  Within,  it  was  ready  for  us  with 
all  the  comforts  the  “ company”  could  pro- 
vide, and  our  clean  linen  cots  were  very  wel- 
come after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  with  all 
its  excitement  and  new  ideas.  Among  all 
the  passengers  there  was  but  one  other  lady. 
I invited  her  to  go  with  me;  I could  not 
leave  her  to  meet  all  the  exposures  and  risks, 
when  I had  such  care  taken  of  me.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I was  also  obliged  to  have 
with  me  my  “ reliable  maid.”  The  captain 
had  treated  her  “ man-of-war7’  fashion,  and 
put  her  under  lock  and  key  while  wo  were 
on  the  steam-ship,  and  intended  taking  her 
back  to  New  York ; but  she  refused  to  go. 
She  claimed  not  only  her  rights  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  travel  where  she  pleased,  but 
to  say  what  she  pleased,  and  created  a sort 
of  public  opinion  for  herself  among  the  steer- 
age passengers,  who,  hearing  only  her  side 
of  the  story,  looked  upon  her  as  an  ill-used 
woman,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  I 
should  at  least  take  her  as  far  as  Panama. 
She  too  had  the  benefit  of  all  this  friendly 
and  delicate  care. 

Each  camping-place  was  provided  for  in 
the  same  way,  always  one  or  two  of  the  army 
officers  connected  with  the  survey  that  was 
being  made  for  the- railroad  were  there  to  gee 
that  every  thing  was  right,  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  home  talk  with  a lady.  It  took 
a long  time  to  make  these  thirty  miles  of 
river  travel,  for  we  were  only  poled  along 
against  the  stiff  current  of  this  mountain 
river.  Though  we  made  but  a few  miles 
each  day,  they  were  full  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest. Sometimes  for  nearly  a mile  wo 
would  go  along  gently ; the  men  could  use 
oars,  and  we  would  be  sometimes  out  in  the 
stream,  sometimes  close  to  the  bank,  under 
the  overhanging  branches  of  trees,  bent  into 
the  water,  matted  by  masses  of  flowering 
creepers,  so  that  we  seemed  at  times  to  glide 
along  an  aisle  of  flowers  through  a great  con- 
servatory. There  I first  saw  the  white  and 
scarlet  varieties  of  the  passion-fldwer,  and 
many  flowers,  both  fragrant  and  brilliant, 
for  which  I know  no  name.  Then  we  would 
have  to  put  out  into  the  stream  from  under 
this  shade,  and  the  sun  i cas  hot.  At  times 
we  would  have  to  get  out  while  the  men 
would  be  busy  with  their  long  knives  clear- 
ing a little  pathway  for  us  through  the 
dense  growth,  where  some  point  put  out  in 
such  a shallow  that  we  could  not  get  the 
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boat  round  it.  We  hardly  felt  the  heat  more 
than  in  our  own  hot  weather ; but  the  effects 
of  the  sun  were  very  different  upon  white 
people.  The  Indians  and  Jamaica  negroes,  of 
whom  our  crew  was  composed,  tumbled  from 
the  boat  into  the  water,  giving  it  a shove, 
and  leaping  back,  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  porpoises.  We  were  near  to  the 
close  of  the  last  day’s  journey,  within  an 
hour  of  Gorgona,  when  my  brother-in-law, 
being  young  and  strong  and  a Kentuckian, 
in  his  impatience  at  the  delay  on  one  of 
those  sand  spits,  jumped  into  the  water  and 
dragged  the  boat,  in  spite  of  the  men,  who 
told  him  that  it  would  kill  him.  We  did 
get  off  sooner  than  usual  through  his  help, 
and  he  was  very  triumphant  about  it,  when 
suddenly  his  eyes  rolled  back  in  his  head, 
and  he  fell  prostrate  from  snn-stroke,  just  as 
we  reached  Gorgona;  and  throughout  that 
whole  night  the  physician  with  the  engi- 
neering corps  was  doubtful  if  he  could  live. 

I will  say  here  that  this  deprived  me  of 
his  care,  for  the  illness  that  followed  was 
such  that  he  was  taken  back  in  *the  next 
steamer  to  the  United  States,  os  he  could 
not  recover  in  a hot  climate.  His  illness 
kept  us  at  Gorgona  some  days,  the  officers 
of  the  engineering  corps  all  begging  me  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  telling  me  that 
I had  no  idea  of  what  I was  to  go  through. 
In  fact,  at  each  step  of  my  journey  I was 
told,  like  the  young  man  in  u Excelsior,” 
that  the  thing  was  impossible ; and  quite  se- 
cretly to  myself  I said  so  too  when  I began 
to  see  what  the  emigrants  suffered.  There 
were  hundreds  of  people  camped  out  on  the 
hill-slopes  at  Gorgona  in  apologies  for  tents 
waiting  for  a certainty  of  leaving  Panama, 
from  which  as  yet  there  was  no  transporta- 
tion. There  were  many  w*omen,  some  with 
babies,  among  these  ; they  were  in  a hot  as 
well  os  unhealthy  climate,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  every  thing  was  making  them  ill : 
loss  of  hope  brings  loss  of  strength : they 
were  living  on  salt  provisions  brought  from 
home  with  them,  which  were  not  fit  for  such 
a climate,  and  already  many  had  died. 

Some  pleasant  English  people,  returning 
from  South  America,  were,  like  myself,  guests 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  engineer  corps. 
The  alcalde  of  the  village  invited  us  all  to  a 
breakfast,  where  I had  a caution  given  me 
just  in  time  to  prevent  my  showing  my  hor- 
ror at  the  chief  dish,  a baked  monkey,  which 
looked  like  a little  child  that  had  been  burn- 
ed to  death.  The  iguana,  or  large  lizard,  of 
which  we  had  seen  so  many  along  the  river, 
was  also  a chief  dish.  This  is  held  to  be 
very  delicate,  and  its  eggs  are  esteemed  as 
much  as  certain  eggs  are  among  us.  The 
alcalde’s  house  was  a thatched  roof  on  poles, 
with  wattled  sides,  like  a magnified  vege- 
table crate.  Unbleached  sheeting  had  been 
tacked  over  this,  in  our  honor,  and  the  wall 
farther  adorned  by  four  colored  lithographs. 
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There  were  the  “ Three  Marys,”  and  although 
mere  daubs,  had  at  least  the  garments  and 
attributes  of  their  subjects.  The  fourth 
was  a black -haired,  red -cheeked,  staring 
young  woman  in  a flaming  red  dress  and 
ermine  tippet,  and  a pink  rose  in  her  hand, 
under  all, 

MARY, 

Wot  or  Jamxs  K.  Polk, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

This,  he  evidently  thought,  was  our  object 
of  worship.  When  we  went  back,  Mrs. 

W said,  “We  will  have  our  breakfast 

now,”  and  had  her  own  tea-pot  and  tea 
brought  out.  When  she  found  that  I was 
too  young  a traveller  to  know  the  necessity 
of  carrying  these  with  me,  she  gave  me 
hers,  with  a warning,  which  I have  heeded 
to  my  great  comfort,  never  to  separate  from 
my  own  tea  equipage  again. 

The  distance  from  Gorgona  to  Panama 
was  about  twenty-one  miles.  It  was  dis- 
tance, not  a road;  there  was  only  a mule 
track — rather  a trough  than  track  in  most 
places,  add  mule  staircases  with  occasional 
steps  of  at  least  four  feet,  and  only  wide 
enough  for  a single  animal — the  same  trail 
that  had  been  followed  since  the  early  day 
of  Spanish  conquest ; and  this  trail  followed 
the  face  of  the  country  as  it  presented  it- 
self— straight  up  the  sides  of  the  steepest 
heights  to  the  summit,  then  straight  down 
them  again  to  the  base.  No  bridges  across 
the  rapid  streams.  These  had  to  be  forded 
by  the  mules,  or,  when  narrow,  the  mule 
would  gather  his  legs  under  him  and  leap 
it.  If  one  could  sit  him,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; if  not,  one  fell  into  the  water;  and 
in  this  way  many  emigrants  got  broken 
bones,  and  many  more  bruises  and  thorough 
wettings.  There  was  no  system  about  the 
baggage;  people  generally  had  taken  the 
largest  trunk  they  could  And,  because  the 
journey  was  to  be  a long  one ; there  was  no 
provision  for  taking  these  across  other  than 
by  hand ; and  when  the  trunk  was  absolute- 
ly too  large,  mules  and  cows  were  pressed 
into  the  service.  My  invaluable  Captain 
Tucker  had  made  all  arrangements  for  me, 
and  I knew  nothing  of  these  troubles  on  my 
own  behalf,  but  oven  the  civilized  baggage- 
smashing  of  our  railroads  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  damage  done  in  that  Isthmus 
transfer.  The  slender  Indians  bending  un- 
der  the  weight  of  a trunk  carried  between 
them  on  poles,  and  the  thin,  ill-fed  little 
mules  which  almost  disappeared  under  the 
load  of  trunks,  valises, *and  bags,  both  got 
rid  of  their  load  when  tired  of  it.  There 
were  very  narrow  defiles  worn  through  the 
rock  where  we  could  only  go  in  single  file, 
and  even  the  men  sat  sidewise,  because 
there  was  not  room  to  sit  as  usual.  At 
one  of  these  we  came  upon  a cow  loaded 
with  trunks  and  bags.  She  was  measuring 
her  wide  horns  against  the  narrow  entrance 


of  the  defile,  as  her  load  prevented  her  twist- 
ing through.  There  we  had  to  wait  until 
some  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found, 
which  she  reached  by  rubbing  off  all  her 
load,  leaving  us  the  dehis  of  the  broken 
trunks  and  smashed  baggage  to  elimb  over. 
We  had  two  days  of  this  before  reaching 
Panama. 

A fine  mule  is  really  a delightful  animal 
to  ride,  especially  in  a mountain  country; 
but  these  very  small,  badly  fed,  ungroomed, 
wretched  little  creatures  that  we  had  were 
full  of  vicionsness,  and  they  resented  the 
unusual  work  required  of  them.  I had  been, 
as  usual,  provided  with  the  best — a fine 
mule  belonging  to  the  “ company ;”  and  Cap- 
tain Tucker  was  exultant  that  I was  neither 
ill  nor  tired,  nor  in  any  way  broken  down  by 
the  mmsualness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  re- 
peated his  constant  expression,  “ I told  my 
wife  you  were  not  a bit  of  a fine  lady.”  He 
judged,  as  we  all  judge,  by  appearances.  As 
there  were  no  complaints,  or  tears,  or  visi- 
ble breakdown,  ho  gave  me  credit  for  high 
courage,  while  the  fact  was  that  the  whole 
thiug  was  so  like  a nightmare  that  one 
took  it  as  a bad  dream — in  helpless  si- 
lence. The  nights  were  odious  with  their 
dank  mists  and  noises ; but  there  was  com- 
pensation in  the  sunrise,  when  from  a mount- 
ain-top you  looked  down  into  au  undulating 
sea  of  magnificent  unknown  blooms,  sending 
up  clouds  of  perfume  into  the  freshness  of 
the  morning ; and  thus  from  the  last  of  the 
peaks  we  saw,  as  Balboa  had  seen  before  ns, 
the  Pacific  at  our  feet.  There  I felt  in  con- 
nection with  home,  for  Balboa  and  Pizarro 
meant  also  Prescott’s  history  of  the  con- 
quest, and  family  readings  and  discussions 
in  a time  that  seemed  so  far  back  now,  for 
it  lay  before  the  date  which  should  hereaft- 
er mark  all  things — before  and  after  leaving 
home.  Panama,  too,  was  the  first  walled  city 
I hod  ever  seen ; and  its  land  gate  and  wa- 
ter gate,  and  its  old  cathedral,  with  the  roof 
and  sjdre  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  all 
made  me  feel  that  I had  come  to  a foreign 
country. 

My  stay  at  Panama  was  not  all  one-sided; 
it  had  its  very  pleasant  aspects.  General 
Herran’s  letters  made  his  family  accept  me 
as  one  of  themselves.  One  of  them,  an 
elderly  lady,  a widow,  made  me  come  to 
her  house  and  remain  with  her  during  my 
whole  stay ; there,  with  her  daughters  and 
her  nice  old  servauts,  I had  none  of  the  for- 
lornness which  belongs  to  being  in  a hotel, 
aud  quickly  slipped  into  a routine  very  much 
like  my  ordinary  life,  only  with  very  differ- 
ent scenery  and  actors.  I learned  the  real- 
ity of  Spanish  hospitality,  and  that  “ La  casa 
y todo  que  tiene  es  A su  disposicion”  is  not 
merely  a phrase. 

Many  of  the  young  people  had  been  edo- 
cated  in  London  and  Paris,  but  there  was 
I no  want  of  topics  in  common,  and  of  interest, 
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even  with  those  who  had  never  left  their 
country. 

I had  .plenty  of  books  with  me ; there  were 
interminable  lettere  to  be  written  home,  vis- 
its to  receive  and  visits  to  return ; and  de- 
lightful walks  on  the  ramparts  in  the  cool  of 
the  day  just  before  sundown,  often  ending 
in  going  to  dine  or  have  an  evening  of  mu- 
sic with  the  ladies  of  native  or  foreign  con- 
sular families,  who  also  had  their  exercise 
there. 

When  I was  in  Paris  in  1852,  I thought 
I recognized  in  a carriage  that  passed  me 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  a beautiful  face 
with  those  eyelids  the  Spanish  call  durmidi - 
do*,  a peculiarity  I had  first  seen  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  in  the  Hurtado  family. 
The  Empress  had  those  eyelids,  and  as  she 
was  then  in  the  first  blaze  of  her  new  dis- 
tinction, Spanish  beauty  was  in  fashion. 
It  was  among  her  beauties  commented  on 
and  praised.  This  expression,  dunnididos , or 
sleepy  eyelid,  is  a characterization  given  to 
the  long,  heavily  fringed,  slowly  moving  eye- 
lid, where  the  eye  is  more  open  at  the  inside 
than  at  the  outer  corner,  and  where  the  eye- 
lid descends  with  a sweep,  giving  that  look 
that  we  see  in  a child  when  it  is  struggling 
against  sleep. 

I ventured  a bow,  which  was  quickly  re- 
turned, and  we  drew  up  beside  each  other 
and  renewed  the  acquaintance.  I was  so 
pleased  to  find  I could  be  of  any  service  to 
them  in  Paris,  helping  to  decide  on  a school 
for  the  young  girls,  and  in  everyway  I could 
think  of  takiug  from  them  in  turn  the  sense 
of  being  far  from  home. 

On  Sundays  we  had  the  service  of  our 
own  church.  Mr.  Aspinwall  had  looked  to 
the  starting  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
California,  and  sent  out  the  Rev.  Mr.  Minor 
to  plant  it.  It  was  liberal  and  kind  of  some 
Catholic  Panama  ladies  to  give  the  use  of 
their  large  rooms  for  a Protestant  service. 
They  not  only  did  this,  but  every  Sunday 
we  found  the  room  arranged  with  as  many 
seats  as  it  could  contain  placed  in  aisles,  a 
temporary  altar  made  by  a table  covered 
with  the  finest  linen,  and  decorated  with 
flowers,  while  they  themselves,  although 
they  could  not  join  our  service,  staid  just 
without  the  door,  and  made  us  feel  welcome 
in  that  way.  Some  passengers  had  a me- 
lodeon,  and  not  a bad  improvised  choir 
chanted  the  responses.  It  was  a sincerely 
religious  gathering,  and  I recall  no  other 
service  like  it  for  simple,  genuine  impress- 
iveness. 

The  best  rooms  in  that  climate  are  al- 
ways on  the  upper  floor,  their  only  win- 
dows being  as  large  as  our  barn  doors,  which, 
in  this  room,  when  slid  aside,  gave  us  a 
broad  view  over  the  bay.  Mr.  Minor,  in  his 
orthodox  robes,  at  the  flower-decorated  ta- 
ble, the  tnelodeon  with  its  little  choir  around 
it  on  one  side,  the  space  at  the  other  side 


remaining  open  for  the  ladies  of  the  house 
who  were  in  the  doorway  of  an  adjoining 
room,  where  they,  with  their  idea  of  respect, 
sat  in  full  evening  dress — satin  slippers,  fan, 
lace  mantillas,  and  flowers  in  the  hair — ev- 
ery thing  in  the  old  Spanish  style ; the  few 
American  ladies  in  the  front  row  of  chairs 
in  their  morning  suits  and  bonnets,  while 
the  rest  of  the  room  was  crowded  with  men 
in  every  variety  of  dress  and  want  of  dress. 
No  one  had  anticipated  such  detention,  and 
the  small  outfit  intended  for  rapid  travel  was 
pretty  much  used  up,  while  at  that  time  there 
were  no  means  of  replacing  it;  red  flannel 
shirts  and  corduroy  clothes  seemed  to  be  the 
only  thing  to  be  had  in  Panama,  and  so  made 
a picturesque  though  uncomfortable  wear 
for  the  tropics. 

Some  observances  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  which  I had  only  read,  I saw  here.  The 
house  w'here  I was  staying  was  on  the  great 
square  where  the  cathedral  and  custom- 
house and  other  large  buildings  are;  my 
rooms  were  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground,  one  a corner  room ; the  broad  cov- 
ered balcony  that  ran  around  both  sides 
gave  me  a look  out  on  the  whole  active  life 
of  Panama.  Sometimes  it  was  a church  pro- 
cession, very  picturesque  from  the  brilliant 
awnings  carried  over  the  heads  of  the  offi- 
ciating priests,  in  their  splendid  lace  robes 
over  the  red  under-dress,  and  followed  by  a 
long  array  of  ladies  in  the  old  Spanish  cos- 
tume— lace  mantillas  on  the  head,  bright 
silk  and  satin  gowns,  and  satin  slippers,  all 
carrying  flowers  to  be  cast  in  the  water; 
they  in  turn  followed  by  gentlemen  in  full 
European  evening  dress ; and  then  the  long 
crowd  of  Indians  and  women,  looking  like 
pictures  because  of  their  very  odd  and  scanty 
garments.  Sometimes  it  was  a procession  to 
the  ramparts  to  bless  the  waters  and  pray 
for  a favorable  season ; these  would  have 
not  only  the  music  of  the  church  service,  as 
it  was  chanted  by  the  priests  and  taken  up 
by  the  people,  but  at  the  end  of  the  proces- 
sion nearly  every  man  had  a rude  form  of 
guitar  on  which  he  played,  and  sang,  while 
the  women  danced  along  at  the  end  of  the 
procession,  reminding  one  of  Miriam’s  dan- 
cing in  the  early  Jewish  ceremonials. 

On  Good-Friday  the  search  for  the  body 
of  the  Saviour  made  another  very  striking 
church  occasion ; the  usual  persons  were  in 
the  formal  procession,  led  by  priests,  but 
they  w'ere  in  funeral  vestments,  the  ladies 
all  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with  black 
veils  over  their  heads,  and  every  one  carry- 
ing a lighted  candle. 

Often  and  often  the  Rev.  Mr.  Minor,  our 
Episcopal  clergyman,  with  white  robes  and 
bared  head,  followed  a solitary  rough  coffin, 
attended  by  a few  men  in  red  flannel  shirts, 
making  their  way  to  the  temporary  burial- 
place  just  beyond  the  land  gate,  where  the 
graves  were  growing  thick.  Just  by  was 
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the  entrance  to  the  calaboose.  The  soldiers 
on  guard,  who  had  muskets,  and  hats  with 
feathers,  but  no  shoes,  whiled  away  their 
time  by  fighting  chickens.  I became,  in 
Bpite  of  myself,  an  expert  in  judging  these ; 
there  was  a constant  bringing  in  and  com- 
paring ; it  was  the  high  exchange  for  fight- 
ing cocks.  Those,  and  a shriveled  little 
man  who  carried  on  his  business  as  jeweler 
in  the  open  air,  just  as  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
a bench  and  stool  his  only  shop,  I saw  all  the 
time.  My  Panama  Tiffany’s  best  effort  was 
the  making  of  filigree  crosses  with  the  im- 
perfect Panama  pearls  interwoven,  for  which 
I became  one  of  his  customers. 

One  morning  I heard  a voice  of  lament- 
ing, a voice  of  real  sorrow.  Looking  down, 
I saw,  walking  to  and,  fro  in  the  shade  be- 
neath my  balcony,  a young  Indian  man, 
carrying  a child  of  about  three  years  old, 
both  of  them  with  the  least  possible  cloth- 
ing on — country  Indians,  evidently.  The 
face  of  the  child  shocked  me,  and  I called 
to  the  man  that  it  was  very  ill;  to  bring 
it  in  and  let  us  do  something  for  it.  He 
interrupted  his  wailing  to  say,  “No,  no ; ya 
se  murio”  (“It  is  dying  now”).  He  had 
been  with  it  to  the  cathedral  near  by.  Can- 
delaria, one  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  a 
quick,  sympathetic  Spanish  Indian,  ran  down 
to  the  man  at  my  asking,  and  brought  them 
in  and  cared  for  them ; but  the  child  was 
really  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  only 
lived  a little  while. 

The  next  morning  the  tinkle  of  the  little 
bell  announcing  that  the  Host  was  passing 
through  the  streets  drew  me  to  the  balcony. 
I saw  for  the  first  time  in  action  the  theory 
that  the  death  of  an  infant  is  a cause  for 
thankfulness.  People  often  say  this  with 
us ; it  is  the  religious  belief  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  here,  w here  the  people  were 
simple  and  acted  their  belief,  it  was  being 
carried  into  practice.  It  was  an  Indian  fu- 
neral, and  on  a very  humble  scale.  The 
priest  led  the  way,  as  usual,  preceded  by 
the  Host,  chanting  a service  for  the  dead, 
but  with  a quick,  glad  intonation,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  Indian  women  follow- 
ing. The  little  child,  robed  in  white,  with 
ruffles  and  lace  and  ribbons  and  wreaths  of 
flowers,  lay  on  an  open  bier  carried  by  men 
singing  loudly  and  cheerfully.  Next  the 
child  was  its  father,  now  dressed  out  in  a 
shirt  and  pantaloons,  with  a haggard  face, 
and  wistful  eyes  fixed  upon  his  child,  but 
singing  also.  Behind  them  a long  crowd 
of  women  in  their  holiday  dresses ; violins 
and  guitars  were  playing  cheerful  quick 
music,  and  they  followed  them  dancing. 
But  for  the  dead  child  one  would  not  have 
known  that  it  was  not  a marriage  proces- 
sion. When  we  realize  onr  utter  helpless- 
ness to  shield  those  we  love  from  the  chances 
of  life,  how  can  we  say  that  these  people  are 
wrong! 


THE  MINERS  OF  SCRANTON. 

I SPENT  recently  some  time  at  Hyde 
Park — a mining  division  of  the  youth- 
ful city  of  Scranton.  Besides  boanling  in 
the  family  of  an  operative,  I talked  with 
citizens,  from  miners  to  ministers,  and  took 
notes  of  these  conversations.  Upon  the  in- 
formation thus  obtained  the  following  arti- 
cle is  founded. 

There  hangs  in  our  house  a large  map  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  year  1851. 
Scranton  is  not  marked  upon  it.  A little 
village  named  Providence  is,  indeed,  to  be 
found,  which  is  now  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  consolidated  Scranton.  Nine  years  after 
the  date  of  this  map,  by  the  census  of  1860, 
the  population  of  Scranton  is  given  at  9000, 
and  in  1870  at  35,000.  This  very  rapid  in- 
crease was  caused  by  the  working  of  the 
immense  coal  bods  which  underlie  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  in  which 
the  city  is  situated. 

Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
given  as  foreign,  or  15,887.  The  miners  are 
almost  all  of  foreign  birth,  the  Irish  being 
the  most  numerous,  next  the  Welsh,  then 
the  Germans,  and  lastly  the  English  and 
Scotch.  Among  the  Welsh-speaking  popu- 
lation there  are,  however,  natives  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, not  now  a portion  of  Wales,  but 
belonging  to  England.  Among  the  miners 
thero  are  some  Pennsylvania  Germans.  With 
the  exception  of  these,  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  at  Scranton  a native  of  this  coun- 
try working  under-ground,  either  as  miner 
or  laborer. 

Gaelic  is  extensively  spoken  by  the  Irish 
here,  there  being  women,  I am  told,  newly 
come  over,  who  do  not  speak  English.  The 
Welsh  language  is  more  extensively  em- 
ployed. There  are  seven  churches  of  which 
the  services  are  in  that  language,  a Welsh 
newspaper,  and  a literary  or  scientific  soci- 
ety. But  as  the  Pennsylvania  German  em- 
ploys many  English  words  in  speaking 
“Dutch,”  so  does  the  Welshman  introduce 
many  into  his  vernacular,  as  “all  right,” 
“exactly,”  “yon  know,” “twenty  per  cent.,” 
“mortgage,”  “explosion,”  “universe.”  In 
speaking  English,  those  from  South  Wales 
treat  the  letter  h as  the  English  do,  and 
speak  of  Mr.  ’Iggins,  and  of  picking  ’uckle- 
berries,  or  say,  “That’s  a hodd  name,”  “I 
have  a hell  kitchen  to  my  house.”  The 
Welshman  frequently  emphasizes  a state- 
ment, as,  “Yes,  snre,”  “Yes  indeed,  man.” 
He  says,  “ Dear  to  goodness !”  “ I >on’t  do  it 
whatever,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  Welsh  have  been  accused  of  bearing 
malice,  and  of  being  clannish,  or  of  “keep- 
ing together.”  “I  think,”  says  a Scotch- 
man, “that  that  is  why  they  keep  up  the 
Welsh  language.”  For  themselves  they 
claim  that  they  were  never  subjugated. 
They  are  Republicans  almost  to  a man,  and 
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equally  Protestant ; lovers  of  liberty,  stub- 
born and  enduring,  not  fickle.  The  Welsh 
churches  at  Scranton  belong  to  the  three 
following  sects:  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  and  Calvinistic  Methodist. 

The  Welshman  is  an  experienced  miner 
in  his  own  rugged  country.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  coal  field  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, in  Wales,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
mineral  districts  in  the  world,  and  that  in 
this  small  district  more  iron  is  manufactured 
than  in  all  the  United  States.  The  Welsh 
here  work  more  exclusively  at  mining  than 
do  the  Irish  and  Germans.  The  Welshman 
is  the  miner,  who  blasts  and  takes  down  the 
coal,  while  the  Irishman  loads  it  upon  the 
cars,  a certain  number  of  car-loads  forming 
his  daily  task. 

The  Irish  are  more  volatile.  They  do 
not  practice  much  domestic  economy ; their 
motto  is  more,  “ Come  day,  go  day.”  On  a 
long  strike  they  have  generally  nothing  laid 
by  for  the  emergency.  A Catholic  clergy- 
man says,  “The  Irish  are  not  fit  for  bossing ; 
they  are  kept  in  too  much  subjection  at 
home.”  But  the  rule  is  not  without  excep- 
tions. I visited  a mine  of  which  the  inside 
foreman  was  an  Irishman,  and  from  Con- 
naught too,  that  wild  western  district.  Be- 
sides having  attained  to  this  position,  he  was 
a lauded  proprietor,  the  owner  of  a farm. 
He  was  more  interested  in  politics  than  my 
Welsh  acquaintances,  saying  that  a friend 
of  his,  a miner,  could  speak  as  well  os  any 
politician. 

The  Irish  are  inclined  to  superstition.  An 
Irishman  tells  me  that  some  years  ago  a 
man  haviug  been  killed  in  a mine  by  the 
falling  of  the  roof,  the  story  afterward  got 
round  that  if  persons  would  go  on  a moon- 
light night  to  a certain  spot — a back  road 
at  Scranton — the  fairies  might  be  met  there, 
and  the  lost  man  with  them ; then  by  throw- 
ing something,  his  friends  could  get  him 
back  all  right.  Some  went  there  in  fun, 
and  some  in  earnest. 

This  is  like  the  idea  in  “ the  old  country” 
when  a child  dies,  that  the  fairies  have 
changed  him,  leaving  another  in  his  place, 
and  that  be  might  by  some  means  be  recov- 
ered. “Some  tell  it  for  a fact  that  they 
used  to  do  so  in  Ireland.” 

A Scotchman  tells  me  that  if  a child,  a 
cow,  or  a pig  suddenly  begins  to  decline  in 
health,  or  a cow  in  milk,  the  Irish  accuse 
some  one  of  “looking  over  it.”  They  say 
that  such  persons  do  not  know  when  they 
do  it.  This  is  doubtless  “ the  evil-eye.” 

An  Irishwoman  was  telling  us  of  her  son’s 
losing  a leg,  the  result  of  an  accident  when 
mule-driving  in  a mine.  When  she  learned 
that  the  person  hurt  was  her  “Jamesey.” 
“ Oh !”  said  she,  “ it  was  to  be.  I dreamed 
it  a year  ago.”  She  told  us  her  dream,  but 
it  was  very  unlike  the  circumstance. 

Germans,  especially  Catholics,  are  said  to 


retain  some  of  the  superstitions  of  their 
native  country,  and  to  find  “spooks”  or 
spirits.  A harmless  superstition,  if  there 
be  any  such,  is  mentioned  of  them.  They 
generally  have  gardens,  and  plant  things 
“ by  the  signs.”  Beans  planted  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  moon  they  do  not  think  will 
take  to  the  poles. 

A German  foreman  says,  “ I have  sat  and 
listened  to  the  miners  of  different  nations 
telling  of  spooks  and  ghosts  seen  in  the 
mines  and  other  places,  but,  if  one  questions 
them  closely,  it  is  a brother  or  an  uncle  who 
saw  it,  and  not  the  man  himself.” 

The  Welsh  were  formerly  very  supersti- 
tious, but'  they  are  not  so  now.  Says  one, 
“ We  do  not  believe  in  signs  or  omens,  or 
that  any  flesh  can  seo  spirits.”  Another 
tells  me  that  the  belief  in  hobgoblins, 
ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  and  all  kinds  of 
signs  and  omens  prevailed  in  Wales  in  his 
childhood,  until  about  thirty  years  ago  a 
very  eminent  Baptist  minister,  Robert  Ellis, 
brought  out  a work  called  Ofergoelion  y 
Cymry  (or  Superstitions  of  the  Welsh), 
which  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention, 
and  had  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  iu  banishing  all  these  ideas. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  clergy  the 
Irish  still  keep  up  wakes  at  funerals,  watch- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead.  I am  told  that 
the  friends  of  the  family  do  not  feel  like 
sleeping,  being  sorrowful.  In  the  old  coun- 
try neighbors  would  gather  whether  in- 
vited or  not,  and  games  would  be  intro- 
duced to  keep  them  awake,  but  this  custom 
is  not  followed  here. 

A Scotchman  says  that  he  thinks  the  Irish 
attend  “ buryings”  better  than  any  other 
nationality.  At  Scranton  they  impoverish 
themselves  by  the  train  of  carriages  hired 
to  attend  funerals.  “It  was  a funeral  of 
fifty  carriages;”  thus  they  estimate  the  hon- 
or and  glory  of  the  occasion.  But  that 
number  was  exceeded  at  the  funeral  of  a 
poor  Irishwoman  at  Scranton,  when  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  forty  “ rigs” — 
the  name  given  here  to  turn-outs. 

■ The  Welsh  do  not  make  such  display.  A 
prominent  Welsh  citizen,  a man  of  means, 
apparently  wishing  to  set  an  example,  hired 
only  one  carriage  when  burying  his  son,  and 
walked  himself  in  the  funeral  procession. 

The  chief  hardship  of  the  miner  is  the  in- 
security of  his  life.  He  is  liable  to  accidents 
at  any  moment,  eithor  in  blasting  the  coal, 
or  from  the  falling  of  the  roof  in  the  pas- 
sages and  chambers  of  the  mine,  or  from  the 
explosion  of  fire-damp — carbureted  hydro- 
gen gas — an  extremely  explosive  substance 
generated  iu  the  mine. 

By  an  awful  accident  which  occurred  in 
the  Avondale  mine,  more  than  one  hundred 
men  were  suffocated  below.  At  Scranton 
are  interred  the  remains  of  about  sixty  of 
these  sufferers.  The  fatal  accident  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  occurred  thus.  Over  each  of 
the  mining  shafts  is  erected  a breaker  or 
cracker — an  immense  wooden  structure — to 
the  top  of  which  the  loaded  cars  are  drawn 
up  and  then  u dumped/1  the  coal  in  its  grad- 
ual downward  progress  being  sorted,  the 
greater  part  of  it  broken,  sifted,  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  cars  beneath.  The  mine  at 
Avondale  was  ventilated  by  means  of  a fur- 
nace or  great  fire,  causing  a draught.  From 
this  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
breaker  took  fire,  and  this  in  turn  set  to 
burning  a great  body  of  coal,  and  as  there 
was  at  the  Avondale  mine  only  one  way  of 
egress — that  is,  up  the  shaft — the  men  per- 
ished below. 

At  Scranton  I saw  a sad  though  simple 
ballad  upon  this  disaster : 

“ But  all  In  rain.  There  was  no  hope 
One  single  life  to  save. 

For  there  is  no  second  outlet 
From  the  subterraneous  cave. 

No  pen  can  write  the  awful  fright 
And  horror  that  did  prevail 
Among  those  dying  victims 
In  the  mines  of  Avondale.” 

The  Ventilation  Act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  after  this  great  disas- 
ter forbids  the  working  of  any  mine  without 
two  outlets.  Iu  one  that  I visited,  instead 
of  a furnace  for  ventilation,  there  was  em- 
ployed an  immense  fan,  worked  by  a steam- 
engine,  and  supplying  sixty  thousand  feet 
of  pure  air  per  minute. 

Great  precautions  are  also  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  explosion  of  fire-damp.  Neverthe- 
less, accidents  do  still  occur  from  this  cause, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  falling  of 
the  roof,  and  this  although  one-third  of 
the  coal  is  left  in  for  support  for  the  rock 
above.  Some  companies  will  not  insure  the 
lives  of  miners,  and  when  they  do  insure, 
they  demand  a very  high  rate— about  like 
that  charged  for  those  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder. 

Besides  the  more  fearful  sufferings  to 
which  the  miner  is  liable,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  him  working  in  water,  perhaps 
up  to  his  knees,  and  at  the  same  time  wa- 
ter may  be  dropping  upon  him  from  above. 
Sometimes,  on  account  of  powder  smoke 
from  blasting,  he  must  feel  his  way  rather 
than  see  it.  Yet  it  is  a general  impression 
that  the  miner's  health  is  good. 

It  must  be  accounted  one  of  his  hardships 
that  he  has  not  regular  employment.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  more  than  half  the 
mines  were  not  working  at  all,  and  the  rest 
only  on  half  time. 

The  miner's  luxuries  are  those  of  other 
poor  men — his  pipe  and  glass  of  ale  or  beer — 
though  I must  acknowledge  that  the  Irish- 
man has  not  dispensed  with  whiskey.  “I 

do  not  think,”  says  Father , " that  he 

drinks  more  than  the  Welshman,  but  per- 
haps he  is  more  frequently  seen  intoxica- 
ted in  public.”  The  Welshman,  it  has  been 


said,  does  not  drink  so  much  here  as  at 
home,  for  he  has  bidden  his  native  land 
farewell  with  the  intention  of  making  mon- 
ey. The  use  of  malt  liquors  is  very  common 
in  this  region,  and  beer  is  abundant  in  the 
hardest  times. 

The  Irish  are  fond  of  singing,  dancing, 
and  carousing.  The  saloons  on  Lackawan- 
na Avenue  have  two  rooms,  the  front  one 
for  drinking,  the  back  for  dancing  and  gen- 
eral amusement.  On  the  contrary,  dancing 
is  generally  considered  a heinous  sin  among 
the  Welsh.  Says  a friend,  “The  ministers 
denounce  balls  and  dancing  parties  as  they 
would  manslaughter  or  mnrder.” 

The  German  is  fond  of  hunting.  He  has 
a gun  and  dog,  and  on  a Sunday  or  other 
holiday,  or  when  there  is  a breakdown  in 
the  mine,  he  goes  hunting  oil  the  mountain, 
and  brings  home  partridges,  rabbits,  or  per- 
chance a deer.  Nor  does  he  have  to  go  far 
to  find  his  hunting  ground.  The  valley  of 
the  Lackawanna  is  only  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  lies  in  the  Moosic  Mountains,  a 
part  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Germans  are 
fond,  too,  of  fishing.  Their  picnics  and  mu- 
sical festivals  generally  begin  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  conclude  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. About  two-thirds  of  the  Germans  go 
to  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  many 
visit  the  beer  gardens  in  the  afternoon  with 
their  wives  and  children.  They  observe  the 
church  holidays  Good-Friday  and  Easter- 
Monday. 

No  Irish  miners  will  work  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  They  generally  go  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  after  service,  or 
about  half  past  nine,  organize  and  form 
processions  composed  of  their  various  ben- 
eficial societies — the  Father  Mathew,  St 
Mary’s,  St.  Joseph's,  Young  Men's  Beneficial, 
etc.  They  do  not  have  a ball  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  considering  it  to  be  somewhat 
a desecration.  On  the  parade  day  of  the 
Miners'  Union  the  different  branches  fre- 
quently have  balls  in  the  evening,  and  oft- 
en with  a charitable  object,  as  for  the  relief 
of  a poor  woman  whose  husband  or  son  has 
been  killed  in  the  mine.  But  since  the  un- 
satisfactory termination  of  the  great  strike 
in  1871  the  parade  day  of  the  Miners'  Union, 
August  1,  is  not  generally  observed. 

Our  national  holiday,  July  4,  is  kept  with 
great  zeal  by  the  Irish.  It  is  an  outlet  for 
the  expression  of  their  animosity  to  En- 
gland. In  1874  there  was  a great  parade  of 
several  thousand  persons,  about  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  foreigners. 

The  Welsh  have  only  one  national  holi- 
day— St.  David's  Day,  March  1.  On  this 
day,  in  Wales,  they  form  processions  and 
carry  the  leek,  the  national  emblem.  I saw 
it  growing  at  Scranton,  very  much  like  the 
onion  when  standing.  On  this  day  in  Wales 
they  also  have  meetings  for  literary  pursuits 
and  for  vocal  music,  being  a great  singing 
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nation.  St.  David's  Day  is  still  observed  in 
some  American  cities,  but  among  the  people 
at  large  the  celebration  has  died  out  here. 
Christmas  is  a great  day  among  the  Welsh, 
and  is  observed  by  meetings  of  the  Eietedd- 
1 fod,  a very  ancient  national  gathering,  which 
can  be  traced  back  for  nine  hundred  years. 
The  word  means  an  assembly,  and  is  pro- 
uounced  Ice-teth-vod,  the  dd  being  like  th  in 
thee. 

These  gatherings  are  literary  and  musical. 
At  Hyde  Park  it  is  announced  in  the  Welsh 
paper,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  the 
Philosophical  Society  will,  at  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  give  prizes  for  the  best  essay  or 
the  best  poem  on  given  subjects,  and  the 
best  piece  of  original  music  forgiven  words, 
also  for  singing  and  recitation.  But  al- 
though, as  I have  stated,  these  meetings  are 
generally  held  on  Christmas,  yet  sometimes 
a neighboring  town  may  prefer  to  fix  upon 
New-Yeor,  thus  euabling  parties  to  attend 
both ; and  St.  David's  Day  is  sometimes  cel- 
ebrated by  an  eisteddfod.  From  the  exer- 
cises of  these  gatherings  women  are  not  ex- 
cluded. The  eisteddfods  ore  very  generally 
attended  by  the  Welsh,  and  ore  held  in  some 
large  public  hall,  the  greater  part  of  the 
performances  being  in  the  Welsh  language. 
Some  of  the  observances  are  described  to 
me  in  simple  language  by  one  who  has  been 
a miner.  He  says  that  church  choirs  attend 
the  eisteddfods,  and  some  very  difficult  piece 
is  selected  for  them  to  sing,  the  prize  being 
about  sixty  to  eighty  dollars.  Then  there 
are  singers  alone,  and  in  parties  of  three. 
“ They  get  their  poets  there ; they  meet  on 
Christmas  morning  about  ten,  and  adjourn 
about  twelve,  and  then  give  out  subjects  for 
the  poets — likely  the  Lackawanna  River,  or 
some  subject  they  had  never  thought  of  be- 
fore. At  two  o'clock  those  poets  will  be 
called  upon  to  recite  their  verses — two,  per- 
haps— and  a small  prize  is  given  (about  a 
dollar),  principally  for  amusement.  Again, 
they  call  for  compositions  in  music  on  some 
given  subject.  They  must  be  sent  in  before- 
hand, about  two  weeks  before  the  eistedd- 
fod, with  the  proper  name  under  a seal,  the 
judges  being  allowed  only  to  see  the  ficti- 
tious name.  Also  they  read,  and  the  best 
reader  gets  a small  prize,  the  piece  being 
given  out  at  the  meeting  where  it  is  read. 
Another  thing  causes  a good  deal  of  laugh- 
ter— they  ask  who  will  volunteer  to  sing  a 
musical  composition  from  the  notes;  some 
half  dozen  will  throw  in  their  names  (ficti- 
tious), and  then  one  will  be  called  out— per- 
haps  ‘Greenhorn;'  the  other  five  will  re- 
tire from  the  room,  w hile  he  picks  up  the 
difficult  piece,  and  begins  to  clear  his  throat 
and  show  his  embarrassment,  which  is  a sub- 
ject of  amusement  to  the  spectators ; then 
the  second  comes  on,  perhaps  equally  un- 
skillful ; and  when  all  have  finished,  the  re- 
marks of  the  j udge  upon  each  performance  are 


also  very  amusing,  the  prize  being  only  about 
fifty  cents.  In  order  to  avoid  the  singers 
being  previously  acquainted  with  the  piece, 
sometimes  a person  may  be  sent  out  half  an 
hour  beforehand  to  compose  one.  The  piece 
chosen  is  generally  one  very  difficult  to  sing. 
They  hold  these  eisteddfods  in  Wales.  The 
Welsh  bards  have  for  centuries  back  been 
accustomed  to  poetry,  and  so  forth.  In  Lon- 
don they  invited,  I think,  nearly  all  the  mu- 
sicians in  Europe  to  sing  on  a certain  day,  all 
nationalities,  for  a prize  of  £1000 — a silver 
cup.  There  came  a choir  of  singers  from 
Wales  to  compete  with  the  best  talent  they 
had  in  England.  The  lords  and  members 
of  Parliament  were  there.  The  English  se- 
lected some  of  their  most  cultivated  people, 
and  the  Welsh  singers  were  miners  and  men 
of  very  little  education,  and  they  had  to  go 
from  their  own  country ; but  they  won  the 
prize  by  a great  distance,  and  then  sang 
through  different  towns  and  cities  in  En- 
gland. There  was  money  raised  here  in 
Hyde  Park  to  support  them  while  they  were 
training,  and  to  take  them  up  to  London." 

A minister  at  the  Welsh  Congregational 
church  in  Hyde  Park  gave  me  some  expla- 
nation of  this  subject.  He  said  that  a com- 
pany of  musical  persons  connected  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  offered  a prize  for  competi- 
tion for  vocal  choirs,  the  reward  being  a 
silver  cup  worth  £1000.  In  1872  a choir  of 
500  persons  from  South  Wales,  called  the 
South  Wales  Choral  Union,  men,  women, 
and  children,  principally  miners  and  their 
children,  appeared,  and  took  the  prize  with- 
out competition.  The  next  year,  1873,  a 
trained  band  of  English  musicians,  350  in 
number,  appeared  to  compete  for  the  prize, 
but  without  success,  for  the  Welsh  won  it 
again.  The  English  were  from  London,  and 
were  called  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Association. 

I heard  nothing  at  Scranton,  however,  of 
the  harp,  once  thought  indispensable  to  the 
bards,  two  men  on  the  street  at  Hyde  Park 
with  pipe  and  bagpipe  being  the  only  pe- 
culiar instrumental  performers  that  I re- 
member. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  so  dangerous  a 
pursuit  as  mining,  with  the  horror  of  be- 
holding accidents  sometimes  mortal,  the  un- 
certainty of  obtaining  regular  employment, 
and,  more  than  any  of  these,  the  working  so 
far  from  the  excellent  light  of  the  sun, 
would  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the 
Irishman ; but,  says  my  Connaught  acquaint- 
ance, “Working  in  the  mines  does  not  dull 
an  Irishman's  spirits — not  a bit  of  it." 

A German  also  says  that  he  does  not  think 
that  working  in  the  mines  makes  the  Irish 
and  others  less  fond  of  jokes,  for  they  get 
together  more.  The  mine  is  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  and  if  there  is  a lull, 
from  want  of  cars  or  other  cause,  the  men 
will  squat  down,  miner  fashion,  and  tell 
stories  and  crack  jokes. 
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On  a like  occasion  the  little  blackened 
slate-pickers  swarm  oat  of  the  cracker,  like 
children  let  loose  from  school  or  like  bees 
from  the  hive,  and  play  at  boyish  games. 
Sometimes  they  get  hold  of  an  empty  truck 
car,  and  ride  down  grade  full  speed,  having 
the  labor  afterward  of  getting  the  car  up 
again.  When  a loaded  car  is  coming  up  the 
shaft,  they  can  hear  the  warning  whistle  of 
the  steam-engine,  for  soon  the  coal  will  be 
running  down  the  chutes,  and  their  labors 
recommence. 

When  the  circus  comes  to  town  there  is 
danger  of  a stampede  among  the  boys  who 
drive  mules  and  perform  like  labors.  They 
will  come  to  the  mine  in  the  morning  and 
gather  together,  and  unless  the  “ boss”  is  on 
the  watch,  they  may  be  off  in  a body,  and  ail 
work  be  at  an  end  for  the  day,  as  the  men 
can  not  get  on  without  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  are  separated  and  started  at 
their  work,  they  will  stay.  But  even  the 
little  fellows  lately  spoken  of,  “ the  boys  in 
the  cracker,”  who  pick  the  slaty  refuse  from 
the  coal,  have  been  known  thus  to  stop, 
mining  operations. 

The  Welsh  are  not  a humorous  and  jocose 
people  like  the  Irish,  though  I am  told  that 
they  are  inclined  to  mirth  when  speaking 
together  in  their  own  language.  A faint 
smile  was  caused  at  the  Congregational 
church  by  a remark  of  the  preacher.  Trans- 
lated, it  amounts  to  this : “ Some  men  drink 
a quantity  of  beer,  which  does  not  affect  the 
brain,  as  they  have  so  little  brains ;”  and 
the  application  seems  to  have  been  that  in 
a like  manner  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of 
life  affect  some  men  little,  as  they  have  but 
little  seusibility. 

I am  told  that  among  the  works  of  the 
Welsh  poets  are  many  epigrammatic  stan- 
zas. Of  one  of  these,  an  epitaph,  I received  | 
the  following  prose  version : “ In  this  life 
she  told  all  the  untruth  that  she  could.  Be 
careful  not  to  wake  her:  if  you  do,  she  will 
say  that  she  has  been  to  heaven.” 

The  late  hours  which  are  kept  by  our 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  when  “ Fanny,  has  a 
beau  once”  do  not  prevail  among  the  Welsh 
at  Scranton.  A gentleman  who  leads  a large 
church  choir,  of  which  all  the  men  are  min- 
ers, and  not  half  of  these  church  members, 
tells  me  that  the  young  men  wait  upon  the 
young  women  home  before  nine,  chat  a while 
on  the  front  porch  or  steps,  and  generally 
leave  at  ten. 

A physician  says  that  most  of  the  court- 
ship of  the  Welsh  is  begun,  and  often  finish- 
ed, while  walking  the  streets  after  church. 
“ This  street  is  thronged,”  says  he,  “ on  Sun- 
day nights  in  summer.  At  first  the  young 
men  walk  behind,  but  after  a while  one  step 
is  quickened  or  the  other  slackened,  or  both, 
and  they  come  together,  and  form  lively 
parties,  until  ten  or  after.  Courtships  are 
brief,  and  the  marriages  early  and  happy.” 


I asked  a Welsh  acquaintance  whether 
his  son  married  young.  “ No,  he  didn’t  mar- 
ry young;  he  was  twenty -three.”  Says 
another,  “ Young  women  among  the  Welsh 
miners  marry  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
At  the  latter  age  they  are  joked  about  being 
old  maids.” 

Miners’  wives  generally  hold  the  purse. 
As  soon  as  he  gets  his  pay  mid  his  fill  of 
beer,  the  miner  hands  his  wages  to  his  wife, 
who  acts  as  treasurer  with  much  discretion, 
making  all  the  purchases  of  the  house  mid 
transacting  the  business  of  the  family.  A 
miner’s  wife  says  to  me : “ My  hnsband  is  a 
good  workman.  He  never  lost  any  time  by 
drinking  or  any  thing  like  that.  I nearly 
supported  the  family  by  my  own  sewing  and 
by  taking  boarders.  Ever  since  I have  been 
married  I tried  to  keep  our  own  table,  and 
could  generally  do  it  unless  I was  sick.  I 
’most  always  had  a good  deal  of  my  own 
way,  but  I always  consulted  him.  He  al- 
ways gave  me  his  wages.  I think  when  a 
man  gives  his  wife  his  wages  she  feels  more 
interest.  I’d  kick  up  a big  fuss  if  he  did  not 
give  me  his  wages.  Whenever  he  was  go- 
ing away,  I’d  remind  him,  ‘ Charley,  haven’t 
you  got  any  money  in  your  pocket?’  He 
knew  where  the  money  was,  you  know.  We 
always  had  one  purse.  My  purse  was  his, 
and  his  was  mine.  We  have  always  lived 
in  good  unity  together.” 

This  is  not  always  the  way  with  miners. 
We  have  a neighbor  who  most  always  go 
to  the  offloe  on  pay-day  to  get  her  husband’s 
money.  He’ll  go  and  take  the  pay,  and 
hand  it  over  to  her.  She  says  he  always 
gives  it  to  her.  If  she  did  not  go  and  get 
it,  he’d  go  to  the  saloon  and  spend  it.  “It 
looks  to  me  as  if  a man  was  so  weak-minded, 
to  do  the  like  of  that !” 

The  Welsh  boys,  too,  hand  their  wages 
over  to  their  mother.  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  not  give  their  pay  to  the  feminine 
head  of  the  family;  and,  alas!  a physician 
says  that  Germans  are  the  best  pay. 

The  Welsh  woman  is  ambitious  for  her 
husband’s  shoes  to  shine,  and  on  every  Sat- 
nrday  evening  she  blacks  the  shoes  of  the 
family  (nil  set  in  a row),  until  the  girls  are 
old  enough  to  relieve  her.  Another  cor- 
rects this  statement,  saying  that  by  the  old 
Welsh  rule  Monday  is  the  day  for  cleaning 
and  putting  away  the  Sunday’s  shoes. 

Mrs. says  that  she  sets  a tub  of  warm 

water  for  her  son  when  he  comes  home  from 
picking  slate  at  the  mine,  and  gives  him 
soap  and  a woolen  cloth,  that  he  may  “ wash 
all  over.”  To  bathe  in  this  manner  is  al- 
most a universal  rnle  with  the  men  on  leav- 
ing the  mine,  and  a physician  says  that  he 
considers  the  daily  bath  beneficial  to  their 
health.  Says  an  acquaintance : “ Many  think, 
<1  would  not  have  miners  to  sleep  in  my 
beds,  they  look  so  black  and  dirty.’  Bat 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  five  hundred  that 
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does  not  wash  all  oyer  when  he  comes  home 
from  his  work ; the  general  rule  is,  before 
he  eats  his  sapper.  He  washes  his  head, 
and  puts  on  his  clean  clothes,  and  looks 
more  like  a clerk  in  a store  than  a miner.” 

When  first  I attended  a Welsh  church  at 
Scranton,  I was  surprised  at  the  nice  ap- 
pearance of  the  congregation,  and  I after- 
ward inquired  whether  there  were  any  min- 
ers there.  But  on  my  late  visit  I learned 
an  almost  invariable  meaus  of  discovering 
who  have  worked  in  the  coal  mines.  On 
the  back  of  my  host’s  hands  were  many  blue 
spots,  looking  like  faint  tattooing.  These 
were  marks  where  he  hod  been  cut  by  the 
coal.  Miners  frequently  have  one  or  more 
of  these  blue  scars  upon  the  face.  The  coal 
dust  doubtless  remains  in  the  wounded 
place,  like  Indian  ink  in  tattooing ; and  by 
these  marks  you  can  perceive  that  men  have 
been  miners,  though  their  occupation  now 
be  quite  different. 

The  Welsh  have  three  suits  of  clothes, 
one  for  work,  one  for  evening,  and  another 
for  Sunday.  Their  children  look  very  neat 
when  going  to  church  or  Sunday-school. 
The  Irish  mother,  too,  loves  to  see  her  chil- 
dren look  fine  on  these  occasions,  but  she 
does  not  show  so  much  taste.  Both  are 
much  attached  to  their  churches  and  Sun- 
day-schools. The  Germans  are  not  so  devo- 
tional. 

The  education  of  miners’  sous  is  often 
much  neglocted.  The  law  does  not  permit 
them  to  enter  the  public  schools  before  the 
age  of  six;  and  although  the  Ventilation 
Act  prevents  children  from  workiug  within 
the  mines  under  twelve,  yet  no  such  pro- 
hibition exists  as  regards  the  breaker,  or 
11  cracker,”  above  the  mine.  A superintend- 
ent says,  “ I have  hod  them  to  come  at  six, 
and  their  mothers  with  them,  to  get  them 
taken  on.” 

Most  of  the  recent  Welsh  emigrants,  and 
those  who  are  still  poor  and  have  large  fam- 
ilies, send  their  boys  to  work  at  the  mine. 
But  very  few  that  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try ten  years  are  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged 
to  send  them  at  an  early  age.  We  except 
those  of  dissipated  habits,  who  spend  their 
money  in  the  saloons. 

A German  tells  me  that  the  children  of 
German  miners  are  generally  sent  to  school, 
but  so  great  is  the  demand  for  boys  to  pick 
slate  in  the  breaker,  that  they  generally  go 
there  at  about  eight  or  ten.  Boys’  wages 
in  the  breaker  begin  at  thirty-five  cents  per 
day,  and  go  up  to  seventy-five  or  eighty-five. 
A mule  driver  gets  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  a dollar.  Even  the  little  boys  in  the 
breakers  are  proud  to  receive  their  month’s 
wages,  not  to  spend  themselves,  but  to  take 
home. 

A friend  says  that  as  soon  as  the  boy 
earns  fifty  cents  at  the  mine,  his  sole  ambi- 
tion is  to  earn  seventy-five,  and  then  to  be 


a driver.  From  driving  one  mule  his  desire 
is  to  drive  a team,  then  to  become  a laborer, 
and  then  a full  miner.  To  be  a “ boss,”  or 
superintendent,  is  a distant  object  of  ambi- 
tion, like  being  President — 

44  Alps  on  Alps  arise. * 

Almost  every  one  has  to  work  for  some 
time  as  a laborer,  loading  coal,  before  he 
becomes  a full  miner.  The  sons  of  miners 
generally  follow  in  their  fathers’  footsteps ; 
but  those  who  have  been  here  many  years 
often  look  higher  for  their  boys,  and  give 
them  trades.  I met  a lawyer,  an  intelligent 
young  man,  whose  father  is  a miner. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  boys  in  the  miucs 
here,  the  Catholic  Church  has  organized 
night  schools,  open  during  the  six  colder 
months  of  the  year.  The  boys,  if  able,  pay 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a month.  A 
Catholic  clergyman  estimates  that  over 
two-thirds  of  the  boys  attend  these  schools. 
As  a general  thing,  the  use  of  the  public 
school  buildings  has  been  granted  them, 
but  the  rooms  are  often  overcrowded. 
Though  principally  organized  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  none  are  refused  on  account  of 
their  belief.  But  after  working  all  day,  the 
boy  can  not  bring  so  much  animation  to  the 
night  school  as  if  he  were  not  fatigued. 
The  girls  have  better  opportunities,  but 
they  are  often  put  out  to  domestic  service 
at  twelve  or  fourteen. 

The  fare  of  the  miner  is  from  necessity  sim- 
ple, not  luxurious.  He  breakfasts  at  about 
five  or  six  o’clock  on  bread,  butter,  and  tea. 
In  a little  tiu  can  he  carries  his  dinner  of 
bread  and  cheese,  perhaps  with  the  addition 
of  a bit  of  pie  or  cake,  and  in  a tin  bottle  cold 
tea  without  milk.  Even  this  simple  luxury 
is  sometimes  discarded,  and  water  taken  in 
its  place.  The  miner  proper  finishes  his 
work  about  four  o’clock,  and  finds  his  best 
meal  at  home,  often  a u good  cooked  meal” 
of  meat,  potatoes,  etc.  We  may  call  this 
dinner,  and  the  former  meal  lunch.  A 
miner  tells  me,  however,  that  he  has  often 
brought  his  food  uneaten  out  of  the  mine 
from  want  of  time;  for  he  must  have  his 
car  loaded  when  the  driver  comes  for  it,  or 
lose  one  of  the  seven  car-loads  which  form 
his  daily  work. 

It  is  the  Welshman  who  eats  bread  and 
cheese.  His  companion  or  laborer  is  gener- 
ally Irish.  He  is  detained  longer  in  the 
mine,  and  wants  meat  for  his  noon-day  meal. 
Late  in  the  fall,  if  the  Irishman  hds  not  a 
pig,  he  generally  buys  from  the  country 
farmer  a part  of  a beef,  which  he  salts. 
Fresh  meat  from  the  stalls  is  too  dear  for 
him.  When  his  beef  runs  out,  he  buys  mess 
pork  from  the  store ; but  I fear  that  he  is 
not  always  able  to  take  his  bit  of  meat  to 
the  mine.  Rather  than  cheese,  he  will  take 
a couple  of  boiled  eggs,  for  he  is  very  fond 
of  what  he  calls  “ a fresh  egg.”  He  carries 
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milk  in  preference  to  tea,  and  he  loves  to 
<mn  a cow.  Cows  are  often  seen  pasturing 
upon  the  commons  or  the  nnfenoed  land  be- 
longing to  the  companies,  the  surface  of 
which  is  not  yet  sold  for  buildiug  lots.  The 
Irishman  is  very  fond  of  keeping  geese  and 
dticks.  When  he  has  a lot,  he  raises  pota- 
toes and  cabbage,  for  here,  or  at  home,  he 
dearly  loves  cabbage  with  his  boiled  bacon. 

The  German  takes  for  his  lnnch  bread  and 
butter,  and  perhaps  a “ chunk  of  sausage,” 
and  piece  of  pie  or  cake.  His  tin  bottle 
holds  coffee.  The  miner’s  dinner  kettle  and 
bottle  are  slung  on  a rope  over  one  shoulder, 
and  on  entering  the  passages  of  the  mine  are 
hung  on  one  of  the  props  that  support  the 
roof.  The  men  often  play  jokes  on  each 
other  by  stealing  pie  or  cake.  Of  course 
the  German  makes  sauerkraut.  He  keeps 
pigs,  and  sometimes  buys  a quarter  of  beef, 
which  he  smokes. 

Great  simplicity  in  food  seems  to  exist 
among  the  mining  people  in  Wales,  where  it 
is  said  that  they  never  think  of  eating  but- 
ter and  cheese  at  once ; they  would  think  it 

sinful.  Mr.  E , of  Scranton,  says  that 

he  offered  cold  meat  to  an  old  Welsh  lady 
who  was  visiting  him,  and  she  thanked  him, 
but  she  had  bread  and  butter.  And  Mr. 
J , of  Welsh  birth,  a miner  from  four- 

teen years  to  forty-six,  tells  me  that  if  the 
streets  were  lined  with  meat,  he  could  not 
eat  it  oftener  than  once  a day,  though  he 
admits  that  he  sometimes  takes  an  egg  or 
two  for  breakfast. 

The  Welsh  miners  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try almost  invariably  bring  one  or  two  feath- 
er-beds. The  German  who  can  afford  it 
sleeps  in  cold  weather  on  one  feather-bed 
and  under  another ; if  he  can  not,  he  sleeps 
on  straw  and  under  feathers. 

At  his  work  the  miner  generally  wears  a 
woolen  shirt,  pantaloons  of  bed-ticking  or 
stout  linen,  and  heavy  boots.  I have  seen 
the  sole  studded  with  iron  lest  the  coal 
should  cut  the  leather. 

As  to  the  number  of  miners  who  own  their 
houses,  I have  heard  various  estimates  for 
Scranton,  as  from  one -third  upward,  the 
highest  estimate  being  in  one  district  seven 
out  of  ten  of  the  married. 

The  German’s  house  is  a good  one,  painted 
or  whitewashed.  Germans  cultivate  flowers 
aud  vegetable  gardens,  principally  worked 
by  the  women,  who  carry  produce  in  baskets 
for  sale.  The  Welshman,  too,  when  he  has 
a home,*  has  a comfortable  one,  looking  quite 
pretty  with  its  surroundings.  But  though 
the  Irish  often  own  their  homes,  these  are 
of  a ruder  kind. 

Has  the  miner  aspirations  f This  ques- 
tion has  been  put,  and  I have  been  tempted 
to  reply  by  another,  Is  he  a man?  Mr. 

L , of  Scranton,  came  to  this  country 

when  about  twenty.  He  worked  a few 


months  at  Carbondale,  in  this  Lackawanna 
region,  and  afterward  iu  Ohio,  mining  bitu- 
minous coal  by  the  bushel — 120  bushels  a 
day,  at  two  cents  each.  Here  he  laid  by 
$130,  which  he  sent  to  Wales  to  bring  his 
parents  over.  “ I was,”  said  he,  “ the  only 
son  they  ever  ’ad.”  At  twenty-five  he  mar- 
ried, and  soon  after  took  a contract  in  a 
mine  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  the  failure  of  his  employer  threw  him 
into  debt,  from  which  he  was  not  clear  until 
about  thirty.  He  took  contracts  on  coal 
slopes,  working  always  as  a miner  himself, 
but  hiring  hands  to  help  him.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a foreman,  a foreman’s  salary 
averaging  $1200.  He  also  went  to  Califor- 
nia, and  mined  gold  to  profit.  He  bought, 
too,  a farm  in  Pennsylvania  for  $3500,  and 
tried  farming  himself  for  two  years,  but 
found  it  harder  work  than  mining. 

“ Some  eight  of  us,”  he  says,  “ all  miners, 
bought  some  years  ago  about  five  and  a half 
acres  of  ground  here  for  $8050.  We  sold  it 
out  in  building  lots,  in  about  two  months, 
for  nearly  the  cost,  and  retained  the  miner- 
al, which  we  value  at  $20,000.”  By  mineral 
is  meant,  of  course,  the  coal,  of  which  sever- 
al valuable  veins  underlie  Scranton  at  the 
point  alluded  to. 

Mr.  L continues : 11  Another  company 

of  us,  all  miners  and  all  poor  men  originally, 
have  bought  a tract  of  4000  acres  of  coal 
lands  near  the  centre  of  Alabama.  I have 
been  down  twice  to  see  them.”  He  has  now 
retired  from  active  business,  and  lives  in  a 
neat  house  surrounded  by  a large  garden, 
which  he  cultivates  with  pleasure  and  profit 

Another  instance  of  success  iu  a more  in- 
tellectual field  is  Mr. , editor  of  a Welsh 

paper.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  his 
mother  was  left  a widow,  with  nine  chil- 
dren, from  three  years  of  age  to  sixteen,  and 
with  nothing  but  a few  household  goods. 
By  putting  her  children  to  work  early  at 
the  mines  she  kept  her  family  together.  She 

herself  spoke  nothing  but  Welsh.  Mr. 

was  a precocious  laborer,  if  I may  use  the  ex- 
pression, he  being  well  grown,  and  becoming 
a driver  at  ten  years,  and  a miner  at  sixteen. 
He  never  had  but  thirty-two  days’  school- 
ing ; but  having  great  delight  in  books,  he 
got  a Daboll’s  Arithmetic,  and  went  through 
it  twice,  and  found  some  one  to  set  him  cop- 
ies for  writing,  making  use  afterward  of  cop- 
per-plates. One  great  advantage  which  he 
had  was  the  leisure  which  the  miner  often 
enjoys.  He  says : “ When  I was  working  at 
Carbondale  two  years,  I could  generally  get 
my  day’s  work  done  by  noon.  When  a miner, 

I wrote  essays  three  times  for  the  eistedd- 
fod, and  two  of  them  drew  prizes.  These 
were  each  $25;  but  the  pecuniary  reward 
was  not  what  we  aimed  at — it  was  the 
honor.  I gave  up  mining  in  1669,  and  have 
been  connected  with  a newspaper  ever 
since.” 
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The  miner  occasionally  attains  to  great 
wealth.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  of 
Richard  Care,  of  Minersville,  of  whom  I hear 
that  he  came  to  this  country  a poor  man, 
and  died  worth  a million  and  a half. 

Bnt  all  these  cases  are  exceptional.  The 
chief  ambition  of  the  miners  in  general  is 
plenty  of  work  aud  good  wages.  “ They're 
death  on  the  wages,”  says  one,  “ as  the  last 
suspension  showed.”  As  to  their  desiring 
to  improve  their  condition,  a German  tells 
me  that  there  is  always  such  a desire  among 
his  people.  “ I can  take  yon  up,”  says  he, 
“ to  Elmira,  New  York,  and  show  you,  I guess, 
a whole  township  of  farmers  who  have  been 
miners.  The  Germans  who  work  here  are 
very  rarely  from  the  mining  districts  of  Ger- 
many, bnt  from  the  agricultural.  The  Ger- 
mau  will  take  his  boys  into  the  mine  to  lay 
up  a little  capital,  and  having  done  this,  he 
will  buy  a farm,  or  go  into  merchandise,  or 
open  a saloon.” 

What  provision  has  the  miner  for  times 
when  he  is  out  of  work  f 

I might  answer  after  the  manner  of  an- 
other— credit,  credit,  credit.  The  miner  is 
paid  monthly,  but  by  the  smaller  compa- 
nies not  always  so  often.  Could  he  once 
tide  over  the  first  month,  and  enter  upon  the 
cash  system,  he  might  be  pecuniarily  bene- 
fited by  the  change,  but  he  seems  wedded  to 
the  credit  system.  Should  any  trader  ad- 
vertise that  he  would  sell  goods  for  cash 
twenty  per  cent,  lower,  I am  told  that  the 
other  store-keepers  would  throw  their  influ- 
ence against  him,  and  also  that  several  cash 
stores  have  been  tried  in  Scranton  that  did 
not  succeed  in  the  long-run.  One  of  the 
main  provisions  against  misfortune  is  the 
Beneficial  Society.  The  miners  do  not,  how- 
ever, often  join  the  Freemasons.  Many  of 
the  Welsh  belong  to  the  following  societies : 
Odd-Fellows,  Foresters  (a  secret  society  of 
foreign  origin),  Ivorites  (named  for  Ivor 
Hoel,the  Welsh  founder),  Red  Men,  and  the 
u Philanthropic  Institution.”  There  are  oth- 
er societies,  Irish  and  German.  As  for  the 
miner  who  does  not  belong  to  any  of  these, 
and  who  has  no  other  means,  if  he  meets 
with  a serious  accident  or  a protracted  ill- 
ness, he  must  go  to  the  poor-house ; but  if  I 
may  credit  good  authority,  he  very  rarely 
goes  there. 

Father says : “ We  need  hardly  use 

the  word  poor-house  here,  for  I never  knew 
a miner  to  get  there.  The  Irish  have  a hor- 
ror of  it ; but  occasionally  some  aged,  de- 
pendent person  goes.  The  law  here  forbids 
out-door  support  for  the  poor.”  A young 
lawyer  says : “ No  Welsh  miner  ever  goes  to 
the  poor-house.  He  has  a son  or  daughter, 
a brother  or  sister,  a nephew  or  niece,  who 
will  not  intrust  him  to  the  cold  charities  of 
the  public.  If  his  wife  is  industrious,  she 
and  the  children  can  take  care  of  him.”  Mr. 
L says : “ Very  seldom  does  a miner  get 


to  the  poor-house,  unless  he  be  a drunkard ; 
for  if  he  be  sober,  his  fellow-workmen  in  the 
mine,  in  case  of  accident  or  long  sickness, 

make  a collection  for  him.”  And  Dr.  H 

says:  “A  kinder  set  of  men  never  walked  the 
earth.  When  one  of  them  meets  with  an 
accident  in  the  mine,  the  men  put  in  their 
hands  and  raise  a little  purse  for  him.  They 
will  divide  their  last  dollar  with  a wounded 
comrade.  The  Irish  extend  their  care  to 
the  widow  of  their  unfortunate  companion, 
whom  they  frequently  set  up  in  a little  sa- 
loon, where  Bhe  vends  candy,  pea-nuts,  and 
various  drinks.”  Since,  however,  the  bene- 
ficial societies  have  become  popular,  there 
is  not  so  much  need  of  resorting  to  succor 
by  subscription. 

When  urged  to  insure  his  life,  the  reply 
of  the  Irishman  almost  invariably  is,  “ What 
do  I want  to  insure  ray  life  for  my  wife  for? 
When  I am  dead,  I don’t  want  another  man 
to  spend  my  money.” 

In  these  dull  times,  when  so  many  were 
ont  of  work,  I frequently  saw  quoit-pitch- 
ing, which  seemed  to  be  a favorite  amuse- 
ment; some  leap  and  some  play  marbles 
with  the  boys;  but  neither  men  nor  boys 
spend  their  time  in  play.  Some  work  for 
farmers,  some  pick  berries,  some  “ fuss  about 
their  gardens,”  or  one,  perhaps,  has  a sickly 
wife,  and  will  stay  at  home  and  help.  A 
young  Cornish  man  whom  I met  was  going 
to  haul  stone  to  build  an  addition  to  his 
house.  I visited  a young  Scotchman,  a fore- 
man, who  was  employing  himself  in  another 
manner.  In  the  middle  of  his  sitting-room 
stood  a surveyor’s  compass  upon  its  high 
tripod,  and  upon  the  table  lay  a book — A 
Conversation  on  Minesf  by  William  Hopton  : 
Manchester  and  London.  I said  to  him 
that  he  was  differently  situated  from  other 
miners,  because  he  was  interested  in  books, 
and  could  study  in  an  idle  time  like  the 
present.  He  replied  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  others  if  they  did  not  want  to  read 
and  study ; he  had  never  heard  of  any  one 
in  any  profession  who  could  say  that  he  had 
become  perfect,  and  in  his  own  case  the  more 
he  learned,  the  more  he  found  that  there  was 
to  learn. 

Among  the  Welsh,  however,  I learn  that 
there  is  considerable  culture  besides  that 
of  which  I have  already  spoken.  In  the 
Welsh  Baptist  church  at  Hyde  Park  a soci- 
ety meets  once  a week  for  reading  and  de- 
bating. They  read  the  Bible  and  disenss 
its  history  and  geography,  for  six  months 
reading  the  Old  Testament, <and  for  six  the 
New.  In  reading  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the 
question  arose,  “ Did  the  witch  of  Endor 
raise  Samuel  from  the  dead  ?”  After  some 
discussion  the  debate  was  found  to  take  up 
too  much  time,  and  it  was  referred  to  dis- 
putants, two  upon  each  side.  The  question 
brought  up  spiritualism,  in  which  very  few' 
of  the  Welsh  believe,  but  they  love  to  dis- 
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cuss  subjects  of  general  interest.  After  an 
evening’s  debate,  the  chairman  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  decided  that  Samuel  was 
not  raised.  With  this  decision  the  preacher 
does  not  agree. 

About  six  years  ago  the  same  society  ar- 
gued the  question  whether  the  world  was 
created  in  six  days,  and  decided  that  the 
days  were  not  periods  of  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  decision,  they  had  a lecture  upon 
geology  from  a former  preacher,  in  which  he 
took  the  same  view. 

The  Welsh,  without  sectarian  distinction, 
support  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Hyde 
Park,  its  proceedings  being  in  the  Welsh 
language,  and  its  meetings  held  every  Sat- 
urday for  eight  months  in  the  year.  By  vol- 
untary contribution  they  are  establishing  a 
free  library.  Some  of  the  Welsh  miners  also 
have  considerable  private  libraries,  of  three 
hundred  volumes  and  over. 

The  miners  in  this  region  ore  generally 
peaceable.  Order  is  preserved  in  the  mines 
by  very  strict  rules.  If  one  man  strikes  an- 
other, he  is  immediately  discharged.  If  one 
insults  another,  the  latter  is  to  complain  to 
the  foreman,  who  acts  as  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  reports  difficult  cases  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent.  Properly  speaking, 
however,  there  are  two  foremen  to  a mine, 
one  above  and  one  below.  On  an  average, 
there  are  about  150  hands  employed  at  each 
mine. 

Even  in  idle  times  there  is  very  little 

disorderly  conduct.  “ The  men,”  says  R , 

“ will  sometimes  get  tight,  two  or  three  of 
them,  but  as  for  getting  up  big  rows,  there 
is  nothing  of  it.  In  the  time  of  the  great 
suspension  there  were  threats  of  burning 
some  buildings  belonging  to  the  Lackawan- 
na Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  I went  to 
guard  one  of  them ; but  we  never  saw  any 
body.” 

To  this  general  good  order,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a notable  exception.  One  even- 
ing my  landlady  sent  her  son  to  escort  me 
with  a lantern,  the  lamps  along  a principal 
street  being  “ smashed.”  They  had  been 
broken,  it  appeared,  for  some  time.  I asked 
the  boy  why  there  was  not  a reward  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  persons  who  had 
done  it.  “Oh,”  said  he,  “the  Molly  Ma- 
guires will  kill  men !” 

The  Molly  Maguires  are  the  “ Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians,”  of  whose  doings  in  the 
coal  regions  dreadful  stories  have  been  told. 
Although  when  I was  at  Scranton  it  was 
said  that  the  priests  had  broken  up  the  so- 
ciety,yet  I saw,  one  Sunday,  members  of  the 
“ancient  order”  in  handsome  green  and 
white  or  silver  regalia,  who  seemed  pre- 
pared to  take  part,  with  many  other  persons, 
in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a church  near 
Scranton.  Hence  I inferred  that  the  clergy 
hod  not  broken  up  the  society,  but  might 
have  obliged  them  to  give  up  their  pledge 


of  secrecy.  After  I left  Scranton,  however, 
a man  was  killed  in  that  region,  of  whose 
murder  I understand  that  the  Molly  Ma- 
guires were  suspected.  But  so  great  at  ooe 
time  was  the  fear  of  the  people  at  large  of 
the  Mollies,  that  200  or  more  revolvers  were 
sold  in  one  day. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a subject 
of  more  general  public  interest  than  perhaps 
any  other  in  which  the  miner  is  concerned* 
namely,  strikes.  Suspension  is  the  genteel 
name  among  the  men.  In  1870  a great 
strike  occurred  here,  which  finally  involved 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  anthracite,  but  a 
part  of  the  bituminous  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  lasted  near  six  months,  bring- 
ing coal  to  an  immense  price  in  the  market, 
and  seriously  embarrassing  business,  and 
which  deserves  the  name  of  the  great  sus- 
pension. To  make  the  matter  perfectly 
clear,  it  is  worth  while  to  revert  to  the  open- 
ing of  our  civil  war  in  the  year  1861. 

The  standard  price  paid  to  the  miner  in 
July,  1874,  was  ninety-three  cents  per  car- 
load. At  this  rate  he  could  make  about 
$3  50  per  day  for  himself,  and  pay  his  as- 
sistant, or  laborer,  about  $2  35.  But  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the  price 
of  mining  was  as  low  as  forty-five  cents  per 
car,  or  less  than  half  the  price  in  1874. 

During  the  war  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  iron,  and  consequently  for  coal,  that 
prices  had  risen  by  1864  to  §1  68  per  car, 
not  very  far  from  double  the  present  price, 
but  payable,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
greatly  depreciated  paper  money.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  this  was  the  miners’  flush  time. 

I have  been  told  that  many  were  earning 
from  $150  to  $500  a month,  and  that  some 
of  these  bought  homes,  and  afterward  in- 
creased tlieir  landed  property. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  advance 
in  wages  was  obtained  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  The  Miners’  Union,  or  Working- 
men’s Beneficial  Association — the  W.  B.  A. — 
began  here,  during  the  war,  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  three  great  mining  companies, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company.  At  the  time  the  W.  B.  A.  was 
organized,  coal  was  rising  in  price,  but  the 
companies  were  not  raising  the  men’s  wages. 
The  miners  felt  themselves  entitled  to  a 
share,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced price,  but  they  did  not  receive  it 
until  they  called  a convention.  This,  as  I 
understand,  was  thus  organized : The  hands 
in  each  mine  formed  a branch  of  the  W.  B.  A.,  , 
and  each  branch  was  entitled  to  send  two 
delegates  to  local  conventions,  and  these  in 
their  turn  appointed  delegates  to  a general 
convention  when  one  was  held. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  advance  in  wages, 
the  men  appointed  at  their  conventions 
committees  to  wait  upon  the  general  agent 
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of  each  company,  and  to  make  the  same  de- 
mand upon  the  same  day,  and  it  was  always 
granted,  until  the  price  had  risen,  as  I have 
already  stated,  in  1864,  to  $1  68,  its  greatest 
height.  In  September  of  that  year,  when  the 
war  was  drawing  to  a close,  and  the  price  of 
coal  had  begun  to  decline,  the  wages  of  the 
miners  was  reduced  eight  and  a half  per 
cent.,  without  causing  any  disturbance.  By 
July  of  1865  gradual  reductions  had  brought 
wages  down  from  $1 68  per  car-load  to  $1  09. 
On  this  decline  there  was  a strike  among 
the  miners  in  the  Scranton  and  Wilkes barre 
region. 

In  the  preceding  May  a convention  had 
been  called  at  Scranton  to  take  action  on 
the  fall  in  wages.  Many  were  opposed  to 
striking.  But  in  July  another  convention 
was  called,  and  on  the  15th  the  hands  of  the 
three  great  companies  struck,  from  Wilkes- 
barre  to  Carbondale,  and  “ staid  out”  eleven 
weeks.  The  companies  did  not  raise  their 
wages  before  they  resumed  work,  but  they 
began  again  with  the  understanding  that 
their  pay  would  be  raised,  and  an  advance 
of  five  cents  per  car-load  was  made  in  a few 
days,  bringing  the  price  up  to  $1 14. 

After  this  the  men  were  quiet  for  over 
three  years,  but  as  wages  declined,  by  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  great  discontent  was  felt  among 
the  miners.  There  was  no  outbreak,  how- 
ever, until  April,  when  the  men  of  the 
two  greatest  raining  companies  suspended. 
These  companies,  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na, and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  when  in  full  operation,  sent  at  that 
time  118,000  tons  of  coal  weekly  to  mar- 
ket. The  withdrawal  of  a mass  like  this 
must,  of  course,  influence  the  price,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  (the  third  in 
size  here,  aud  employing  about  one-sixth  of 
the  hands)  profited  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  other  companies,  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, made  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  The 
Miners’  Union  could  not  have  been  strong 
then,  or  the  men  of  this  company  would 
not  have  worked  while  the  others  were 
out.  It  has  been  remarked  that  while 
prices  continued  to  rise,  the  miners  were 
delighted  with  the  Union,  but  when  wages 
began  to  fall,  their  interest  in  it  fell  too. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  in  the  strike  of 
1869,  continued  to  work,  and  raised  the 
men’s  wages  about  once  a month,  until  it 
amounted  to  $1  31  the  car-load. 

The  two  other  companies  probably  tired, 
if  corporations  can  be  said  to  tire,  of  seeing 
the  Pen nsyl vania  Coal  Company  carrying 
on  business  thus,  and  it  seems  that  hints 
were  conveyed  to  the  outstanding  men  by 
agents  of  their  employers  that  they  had 
made  no  organized  application  to  the  com- 
panies, informing  them  of  their  wishes.  At 
length  committees  from  the  men  called  upon 
the  agents  of  the  companies,  and  offered  to 


go  to  work  at  the  rate  at  which  the  other 
men  were  working.  To  these  the  agents 
answered,  “We  are  always  ready  to  pay 
what  our  neighbors  are  paying;”  and  the 
men  went  to  work  at  $1  31.  This  was  not 
a long-protracted  strike,  and  the  men  were 
successful  in  obtaining  nearly  all  which 
they  demanded. 

These  good  prices  continued  for  over  a 
year,  partly,  it  seems,  for  a reason  to  me 
unexplained,  and  in  part  because  the  price 
at  which  the  men  went  to  work,  although  a 
high  one,  was  actually  not  so  high  os  the 
companies  could  then  afford  to  pay,  so  great- 
ly was  the  stock  of  coal  reduced  and  the 
market  price  raised. 

Wages  continued  then  at  $1  31,  when,  in 
November,  1870,  the  three  companies  united 
in  notifying  the  men  that  in  one  month 
there  would  be  a reduction  to  eighty-six 
cents.  This  decline  was  an  immense  one, 
over  thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  news  came 
upon  the  miners  like  a thunder-bolt.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  policy  for 
the  employers  to  reduce  the  price  gradual- 
ly as  coal  declined  in  market. 

This  state  of  things  may  indicate  that 
there  is  not  much  sympathy  between  the 
miners  and  the  corporations,  and  I am  told 
that  the  men  feel  bitter  toward  their  em- 
ployers from  their  showing  so  little  respect 
for  their  manhood  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
consult  with  them.  These  are  tender  points 
with  some  in  the  Scranton  region.  You  will 
find  the  foremen  not  very  anxious  to  talk 
about  them,  but  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  admission  from  some  here  that  the  men 
feel  their  interest  as  at  variance  with  their 
employers’. 

When  the  end  of  the  month  of  notifica- 
tion arrived,  the  men  declined  to  take  the 
sum  offered,  and  suspended.  They  claimed 
that  the  matter  of  wages  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a sliding-scale,  adjusted  to  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  market,  and  this  they 
called  a basis.  They  also  desired  to  have 
an  agent  to  examine  the  books  of  the  com- 
panies, and  to  see  what  their  profits  really 
were.  The  first  demand  is  so  reasonable 
that  we  can  scarcely  see  why  it  should  be 
refused,  and  it  is  granted  in  the  Schuylkill 
County  region. 

This  sliding- scale,  or  the  basis,  became  a 
rallying  cry  during  the  long  and  trying  con- 
flict which  followed.  And  they  stuck  to  this 
until  they  were  starved  out. 

On  their  side,  the  companies  thought  that 
strikes  were  coming  too  often  (the  inter- 
val having  been  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months);  and  now,  as  we  have  said,  the 
three  companies  were  united. 

The  miners,  however,  had  not  all  been  in 
favor  of  suspending  work.  Some  of  the 
leading  Welshmen  would  have  preferred  to 
compromise  by  offering  to  go  on  at  a reduc- 
tion less  than  that  demanded  by  the  com- 
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panies,  but  these  were  overborne  by  others, 
who  were  very  violent  in  the  meetings  of 
the  W.  B.  A.,  crying  out,  “ Strike ! strike !” 
until,  I was  told,  it  was  as  much  as  a man’s 
life  was  worth  to  oppose  them.  So  the  pa- 
cific or  conservative  Welshmen  were  out- 
voted by  the  more  reckless  of  their  own 
nation  and  the  rest.  But  once  engaged, 
the  Welsh  were  the  most  determined,  being 
unwilling  to  yield  until  they  had  effected 
something.  Says  one,  “ I believe  they  would 
have  hold  out  to  this  day and  another,  “ I 
believe  they  would  have  emigrated:  they 
had  strong  talk  of  going  out  West  in  squads.” 
As  it  happened,  if  we  may  call  it  chance,  the 
only  blood  shed  in  the  struggle  was  that  of 
two  Welshmen. 

The  Miners’  Union  did  not  anticipate  that 
the  companies  would  hold  out  as  long  as 
they  did ; but  they  seem  to  have  been  firm- 
ly banded,  like  the  men,  and  they  had  the 
power  of  capital  on  their  side.  “It  was 
like  a big  war,”  says  an  acquaintance — “ a 
six  months’  war.” 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  in  this  contest, 
however,  the  men  were  struggling  against 
fate ; for  as  paper  money  advanced  in  value 
and  approached  to  gold,  so,  as  a general  rule, 
must  the  price  of  every  thing  decline  that 
was  paid  for  in  that  paper  money,  including 
wages,  the  price  of  labor. 

The  men  were  not  literally  starved  out, 
it  seems;  for  one  interested  says:  “I  heard 
of  no  miners  that  were  suffering  for  provis- 
ions, though  some  of  them  were  pretty  hard 
up.  The  store-keepers  took  the  miners’  side, 
because  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so.  The 
bigger  pay  the  miner  got,  the  more  he  had 
to  spend  in  the  stores.” 

Of  course  the  time  must  have  come  when 
the  tradesmen  conid  no  longer  give  credit, 
and  we  readily  infer  that  that  point  must 
have  been  nearly  or  entirely  reached  when 
the  men  had  been  out  near  six  months. 

During  this  period  families  were,  of 
course,  much  restricted.  They  could  prob- 
ably get  along  with  no  new  clothing,  or  but 
little;  and  the  store-keepers  trusted  them 
for  flour,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  the  other 
little  necessaries  of  life.  Such,  too,  as  had  lots 
could  raise  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  but  some 
of  them  became  deeply  involved  in  debt. 

However,  the  times  had  been  so  good 
that  probably  at  least  half  the  men  had 
means  to  support  themselves  for  a little 
time,  and  they  grasped  at  any  work  they 
could  find  any  where.  As  the  strike  be- 
gan in  December,  however,  the  amount  of 
work  must  have  been  small.  Had  not  the 
other  anthracite  regions  become  involved, 
their  comrades  might  have  sent  them  funds, 
or  given  them  a share  of  work;  but  this 
was  impossible.  The  funds  of  the  Miners’ 
Union,  the  W.  B.  A.,  were  very  small.  They 
were  unable  to  support  the  men  in  such  a 
time.  Nor  were  they  supported  by  the 


I public.  Says  a friend : “ Not  one  miner  in 
this  region  went  to  the  poor-house,  nor  do 
I believe  that  one  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  poor  for  out-door  assistance. 
They  would  not  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  for  they  believed  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  commissioners  were  with  their 
employers.” 

About  once  a month  a committee  would 

call  upon  Mr. , the  agent  of  the 

Company  (and  doubtless  upon  the  agents  of 
the  others  also),  and  inquire  whether  the 
company  would  grant  them  a basis  on  the 
former  prices,  but  they  effected  nothing. 

The  Irishmen  were  poorer,  and  they  were 
sooner  ready  to  yield.  At  length  a gentle- 
man of  Scranton  induced  thirty  men  to 
“ break  away  from  the  union,”  and  to  go  to 
work  in  a mine  belonging  to  a company 
smaller  than  the  three  mentioned.  These 
men  were  almost  entirely  Irish.  They  went 
to  work  daily  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
returning  about  five  in  the  evening,  carry- 
ing arms,  and  were  accompanied  by  soldiers 
and  led  by  their  employer. 

When  the  news  spread  among  the  miners 
that  a body  of  men  had  gone  to  work  in  a 
certain  spot,  the  miners  would  gather  upon 
the  way  to  see  who  these  were,  and  the  on- 
looking  crowd  was  swelled  by  boys,  and  per- 
haps by  women.  As  the  men  who  had  yield- 
ed made  their  appearance,  the  cry  arose 
among  the  spectators,  “Here  come  the  black- 
legs !” — i.  e.y  the  turncoats  or  traitors.  One 
evening  as  these  men  were  thus  returning 
along  the  street  in  Hyde  Park,  it  is  said  that 
a boy  on  the  street  threw  a stone.  One  of 
the  men  attacked  turned  around,  and,  dis- 
charging his  musket,  shot  two  men  through 
the  body  with  the  same  ball,  and  killed  them 
instantly. 

At  least  one  of  these  men  was  a miner, 
and  was  or  had  been  a Methodist  local 
preacher ; the  other  was  going  to  get  medi- 
cine for  a sick  child.  Both  were  Welshmen. 
There  was  immediately  an  immense  excite- 
ment. While  the  man  who  fired  the  shot 
was  being  taken  to  the  magistrates,  some 
one  cried  out,  “ Kill  him !”  bnt  others  waved 
them  back,  saying,  “ Let  the  law  do  him  jus- 
tice.” 

The  magistrate,  a Welshman,  committed 
him  to  jail  at  Wilkesbarre,  whence  he  was 
bailed  out,  and  when  brought  to  trial  was 
defended  by  the  companies,  was  acquitted, 
and  lives  peaceably  in  the  neighborhood 
now.  I tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

So  the  men  gave  in.  This  bloody  scene 
and  the  ensuing  funerals  probably  broke 
the  doughty  spirit  of  the  Welshmen.  They 
gave  in,  and  went  to  work  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  not  entirely  six  months  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  contest.  They  began  at 
eighty-six  cents,  the  price  which  the  com- 
panies had  fixed;  but  on  the  1st  of  June 
their  pay  was  raised  to  ninety-three  cents. 
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Can  strikes  be  prevented  T In  speaking 
to  a miner  of  the  great  suspension,  I asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  com- 
pany and  the  men  to  meet  and  settle  these 
matters. 

“It  could  not  be  done,”  he  answered. 
The  miners  do  not  seem  to  have  any  desire 
to  buy  into  the  stock  of  the  companies.  Is 
it  for  fear,  as  a miner's  wife  said,  “ the  big 
fishes  would  eat  the  little  fishes  up  f” 

But  if  the  miner  does  not  thus  co-operate 
with  his  employers,  or  in  the  manner  that 
the  poorest  sailor  on  a whaling  vessel  does 
with  the  owners,  the  principle  of  joint-stock 
is  not  unknown  to  them.  An  intelligent 
man,  once  a miner,  tells  me  that  all  working- 
men ore  now  aspiring  to  form  co-operative 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
mining  and  iron-works  themselves.  There 
are  iron  mills  on  this  system,  he  said,  at 
Danville,  and  a number  of  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing-mills in  Ohio.  These  are  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  renowned  works  at  Rochdale,  in 
England,  that  have  been  in  successful  op- 
eration for  many  years. 

There  is,  too,  a co-operative  store  at  Hyde 
Park,  Scranton.  This  store  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  several  years,  and  pays  stock- 
holders from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
stock  and  purchase.  The  minority  of  the 
stockholders  are  Welsh,  and  nearly  all  are 
miners. 


MY  MOTHER’S  OBJECTIONS. 

L 

UT I1HERE  is  no  use  in  talking;  nothing 

JL  on  earth  will  ever  induce  me  to  give 
my  consent." 

It  was  my  mother  who  spoke,  and  I sat 
silent,  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  some  ar- 
gument which  should  induce  her  to  change 
her  mind.  Unless  she  did  so,  the  case,  I 
knew,  was  hopeless ; for  Helen,  proud,  beau- 
tiful darling  that  she  was,  would  never  mar- 
ry a man  whoso  family  refused  to  sanction 
the  match.  My  mother  was  the  best  woman 
in  the  world,  too  good  for  the  world,  I some- 
times thought — too  good,  at  least,  for  the 
world  in  which  I lived,  and  to  which  I had 
recently  transplanted  her  from  the  quiet 
New  England  village  in  which  she  had  lived 
all  her  married  life.  If  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  rigid  spirit  which  prevails  in  those 
quiet  spots  of  New  England  where  a stern 
Puritanism  rides  rough-shod  over  all  natu- 
ral tastes  and  instincts,  you  can,  perhaps, 
appreciate  the  force  of  my  mother's  objec- 
tions to  my  betrothed,  Helen  Leighton; 
otherwise,  you  must  take  my  word  for  their 
cogency. 

“ She  dances ; she  gambles ; she  laughs  in 
church.” 

These  were  the  grounds  on  which  my 
mother’s  objections  were  based.  I had  ar- 
gued them  with  her,  point  by  point,  many  a 


time,  driving  her  from  them  one  by  one, 
forcing  her  to  acknowledge  their  untena- 
bility.  So  far  so  good ; but  as  a bit  of  whale- 
bone springs  back  when  the  pressure  upon 
it  is  relaxed,  just  so  surely  did  her  mind 
spring  back  to  the  original  point : 

“ She  gambles ; she  dances ; she  laughs  in 
church.” 

Danoe  ? Of  course  she  danced,  like  a wave 
of  the  sea  or  a bubble  of  the  air.  Thanks  to 
my  Puritanical  training,  I had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  art  until  my  mus- 
cles had  lost  their  youthful  flexibility.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  my  delight  to  watch  her 
graceful  figure  and  to  catch  the  bright 
glances  which  from  time  to  time  she  sent 
me  as  she  floated  past. 

Gamble  f She  played  cards,  as  every  body 
does,  which  hardly  constitutes  gambling; 
but  this  was  a distinction  which  my  mother 
would  by  no  means  allow. 

“ Cards  are  cards,”  was  her  line  of  argu- 
ment. “ It  may  be  a shade  worse  to  play 
for  money,  but  in  either  case  the  principle 
is  the  same.”  t 

As  for  her  laughing  in  church,  who  would 
not  have  laughed,  under  the  circumstances, 
I should  like  to  know  t You  see,  her  broth- 
er, Harry  Leighton,  was  gifted  with  a natu- 
ralist’s tastes  and  instincts.  Bugs  and  bee- 
tles, worms  and  larvee,  and  all  hideous  flying 
and  creeping  things,  were  to  him  types  of 
beauty  in  its  divinest  essence.  Now,  on 
that  soft  August  afternoon,  as  Helen  and 
Harry  were  crossing  one  of  our  city  parks 
on  their  way  to  church,  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
specimen  of  the  rare  Dorcas  brevis , which,  by 
some  miraculous  means,  had  strayed  thither. 
How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  resist  captur- 
ing such  a prize  ? As  he  had  come  out  un- 
provided with  the  collector’s  supply  of  boxes, 
murderous  drugs,  entomological  pins,  and 
such  like,  an  empty  envelope  served  to  con- 
fine it,  and  he  had  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 
Unluckily,  the  envelope  was  not  sealed ; the 
beetle,  by  no  means  pleased  with  its  incar- 
ceration, made  its  escape,  and  being  of  an 
investigating  turn  of  mind,  proceeded  to 
burrow  under  Harry's  garments.  It  is  in 
vain  to  endeavor  to  preserve  a calm  and 
decorous  demeanor,  with  mysterious  claws 
burying  themselves  in  your  skin  in  inaccess- 
ible places.  When  to  this  is  added  the  fear 
of  injuring  a rare  and  valuable  specimen  in 
your  frantic  attempts  at  recapture,  and  also 
the  dread  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
clergyman  and  congregation,  Harry  Leigh- 
ton's state  of  mind  may  be  imagined.  As 
for  Helen,  at  first  she  had  gazed  upon  her 
brother’s  wild  contortions  and  grimaces  with 
a mild  wonder  and  alarm.  The  alarm  was 
relieved  by  his  whispered  explanation  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  frantic  but  cautious  grabs  at  the 
cause  of  his  woes.  Now,  I ask,  could  any 
mortal  maiden  resist  this,  especially  in  a 
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place  where  to  laugh  was  to  feel  herself  for- 
ever disgraced  ? The  very  sense  of  horror 
which  she  felt  at  the  idea  of  her  own  un- 
timely levity  only  hastened  the  explosion. 
A little  half-smothered  rivulet  of  laughter 
trickled  out ; shame  and  fright  only  made 
matters  worse ; the  laughter  became  uncon- 
trollable, hysterical,  until  the  welcome  sound 
of  “Let  us  pray!”  enabled  her  to  hide  her 
blushing,  agonized  face. 

Now  I had  again  and  again  explained 
the  circumstances  to  my  mother,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain. 

“ If  she  had  had  a proper  sense  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  place,  she  never  would  have 
been  tempted  to  laugh,”  was  all  that  she 
would  say,  adding,  as  her  ultimatum,  “If 
ever  you  find  me  gambling,  dancing,  and 
laughing  in  church,  I will  give  my  cousent ; 
but,  uutil  then,  it  is  quite  useless  to  ask  me.” 

And  so  saying,  my  mother  terminated  the 
argument  by  sweeping  from  the  room,  leav- 
ing me  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
reflections.  How  my  mother’s  objections 
were  to  bo  answered,  I confess  that  I could 
not  see;  that  she  would  ever  change  her 
mind  of  her  own  accord,  I knew  her  too  well 
to  imagine.  Could  I inveigle  her  into  a 
faro-bank  under  pretext  of  a prayer-meet- 
ing,  engage  her  attention,  and  then  bet  in 
her  name,  persuading  her  afterward  that 
the  act  was  the  effect  of  her  own  volition  ? 
Hardly  feasible;  and,  even  if  practicable, 
how  were  the  other  miracles  to  be  accom- 
plished ? My  mother  dancing ! my  mother 
laughing  in  church ! Unless  she  joined  the 
Shakers,  I could  not  see  how  the  first  was 
to  be  effected.  As  for  the  last,  monkeys 
might  perch  on  sounding-boards  and  angle 
for  clergymen’s  wigs,  stray  dogs  might  run 
amuck  up  and  down  the  aisles,  with  sexton 
and  Sunday-school  children  in  full  cry  after 
them,  bats  might  flap  and  clergymen  blun- 
der, but  I was  quite  sure  that  never  a mus- 
cle of  my  mother’s  face  would  move. 

With  a sigh  I gave  up  the  problem  at 
last,  and  sallied  forth,  all  unconsoious  that 
fate  was  working  for  me  in  a case  where  I 
was  utterly  helpless. 

IL 

It  had  rained  for  a week — a driving,  east- 
erly storm,  with  occasional  interludes  of 
heavy,  foggy  weather,  low  gray  skies,  and 
damp,  raw  air.  My  mother’s  chest  being 
weak,  she  was  debarred  from  all  out-door 
exercise  during  its  continuance,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  the  time  began  to  hang  very  heavily 
upon  her  hands.  Reading  is  all  very  well  for 
a time,  but  when  you  have  all  your  life  been 
a bustling  notable  housekeeper,  finding  your 
highest  pleasure  in  new  and  recondite  reci- 
pes, in  scrupulous  and  frequent  cleansings 
and  purifyings  of  your  domicile  from  cellar 
to  garret,  your  literary  tastes  are  apt  to  rust. 
In  a city  boarding-house  there  is  little  out- 


let for  energy  in  any  housewifely  direction. 
Therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  my  mother 
soon  began  to  stray  about  the  parlors  with 
a forlorn  and  hopeless  expression,  wistfully 
wratcliing  the  various  groups,  each  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  cassino,  Saucho  Pedro,  or 
such  like  unwholesome  diversion ; for  cards 
just  then  happened  to  be  a mania  with  all 
of  us. 

Suddenly,  as  I watched  her  on  that  espe- 
cial evening,  I saw  her  whole  face  light  up 
as  she  paused  beside  a gronp  of  four  who 
were  collected  around  a small  stand.  Nat- 
urally I strained  my  eyes  and  ears  to  learn 
what  could  have  produced  that  look  of 
placid  and  profound  satisfaction ; but  my 
observations  were  in  vain,  until  one  of  this 
group,  rising  with  an  apology  to  the  rest, 
politely  offered  his  chair  to  my  mother.  He, 
being  a comparative  stranger  among  us, 
knew  nothing  of  her  peculiar  ideas,  which 
were  no  secret  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  I 
saw  the  look  of  laughing  dismay  exchanged 
among  those  who  were  left;  then,  to  my 
unbounded  amazement,  I saw  my  mother 
subside  into  the  offered  chair.  In  another 
instant  I understood  it. 

“ Dominoes !”  I heard  her  say,  in  a tone 
of  satisfaction.  “ I have  never  played  them 
since  I was  a child,  hut  I was  very  fond  of 
them  then.  You  seem  to  be  playing  some 
new  game  of  which  I do  not  know  the  rules; 
but  if  you  will  bear  with  my  ignorance  for 
a while,  I make  no  doubt  that  I shall  learn 
them  soon.” 

The  others,  with,  I fancied,  a slight  hesi- 
tancy, began  to  instruct  her  in  the  laws  of 
the  game.  Soon  I heard  terms  flying  freely 
— terms  curiously  familiar,  but  strange  and 
uncanny  os  proceeding  from  my  mother’s 
lips. 

A “flush,”  a “pair,”  a “straight  flush” — 
what  could  it  all  mean  f 

“ I chip!”  cried  my  mother’s  voice,  in  tones 
of  wild  excitement ; but — 

“ Too  late !”  cries  another  voice.  “ How 
many  counters  have  you  t” 

“ Tweuty-tive,”  replies  my  mother,  bland- 
ly and  unsuspiciously. 

Instantly  a twenty-five  cent  stamp  is  laid 
upon  the  table  before  her.  She  starts  back, 
eying  it  with  wild  dismay.  A horrible  sus- 
picion creeps  across  her  mind,  and  looking 
around  the  table,  she  gasps,  faintly, 

“ What — what  have  I been  playing  f” 

Amidst  a shout  of  laughter  the  auswer 
reaches  her,  brokenly,  faintly,  but,  alas ! only 
too  intelligibly : 

“ Playing  T Why, 1 penny  ante,’  to  be  sure. 
The  cards  were  all  iu  use,  so  wo  have  been 
playing  poker  with  dominoes  by  way  of 
variety.” 

I must  pass  lightly  over  the  tableau 
which  followed,  or  my  tale  will  be  too  long ; 
over  my  mother’s  apologies,  remorse,  tear- 
ful explanations;  over  her  indignant  re- 
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fusal  of  tho  money;  her  final  acceptance 
of  it  under  protest,  and  its  subsequent  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  missions.  All  this  I 
must  leave  to  your  imagination,  and  pass  to 
the  next  scene. 

III. 

Georgie  had  succeeded  at  last  in  her 
efforts  at  persuasion.  Georgie  Lenox  was 
my  cousin,  and  my  mother’s  favorite  niece. 
She  was  married  now — married  a year  ago 
to  Rudolf  Aronach,  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world,  and  they  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  Hoboken,  that  most  German  of 
American  towns.  It  was  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  wedding  anniversary  that  my 
mother  had,  aftor  much  hesitation,  consent- 
ed to  go. 

“ It  is  to  be  a very  quiet  dinner,”  Georgie 
had  said ; “ but  Rudolf  has  so  many  friends 
who  must  be  invited,  that  we  have  decided 
to  give  it  at  the  German  Club  instead  of  our 
own  house,  which  is  much  too  small.” 

MI  am  afraid  it  will  he  a very  gay  and 
worldly  affair,”  sighed  my  mother;  “but 
Georgie  makes  such  a point  of  it  that,  for 
her  sake,  I suppose  I must  go.  But  remem- 
ber, Frederick,  if  I see  any  signs  of  dancing, 
I leave  at  once,  for  that  I really  can  not 
countenance  by  my  presence.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  I will  not  go.” 

Of  course  I satisfied  her  with  a cheerful 
“ All  right,”  and  she  made  her  preparations 
with  a sort  of  resigned  equanimity  edifying 
to  behold. 

My  mother  was  a handsome  woman  still, 
in  spite  of  her  fifty  years,  with*  a tall,  finely 
moulded  figure,  delicate,  clear-cut  features, 
unblnrred  yet  by  Time’s  ruthless  touch,  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  heaps  upon  heaps  of  snow- 
white  hair  which  glistened  like  spun  silk 
above  her  low  broad  forehead.  I was  very 
proud  of  her  as  I looked  at  her  that  evening 
in  her  sweeping  dress  of  block  velvet,  fin- 
ished at  throat  and  wrists  with  soft  falls  of 
creamy  lace.  Dress  and  laces  had  been  my 
present  to  her  upon  her  last  birthday,  and 
she  had  accepted  them  with  a mild  rebuke 
of  my  extravagance,  and  wore  them  with  an 
air  of  quiet  protest,  blended  with  subdued 
pride,  which  w as  charming. 

Georgie’s  fiction  of  the  “quiet  dinner”  had 
hardly  imposed  upon  my  mother,  I think. 
Nevertheless,  I felt  her  cling  closely  to  my 
arm,  with  a stifled  groan,  as  we  entered  the 
one  long  room  which  then  composed  the  en- 
tire second  floor  of  the  German  Club-house, 
with  its  polished  floor  and  brilliant  lights, 
and  tho  little  curtained  stage  at  tho  upper 
end  on  which  her  eye  fell  first.  There  was 
no  dauger  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
quarter,  however,  as  she  soon  found ; but 
scarcely  less  alarming,  from  her  point  of 
view,  was  the  array  of  many-colored  glasses 
which  clustered  beside  each  plate  all  the 
way  down  the  three  long  tables. 

“ What  does  it  mean  f”  she  moaned  faint- 
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ly.  “ Will  they  make  me  drink  wine  ? Oh, 
Frederick,  take  me  home !” 

I should  not  have  done  so  in  atiy  case, 
but  it  was  already  too  late,  for  Georgie  had 
caught  sight  of  us  and  hastened  up,  fol- 
lowed by  one  Herr  Miiller,  a German  of  the 
stout,  jolly,  rubicund  type,  whom  she  intro- 
duced to  my  mother  as  the  son  of  a German 
Protestant  minister.  My  mother’s  face  par- 
tially lost  its  look  of  bewildered  dismay  at 
this  item  of  news,  and  she  allowed  him  to 
lead  her  to  her  place  without  farther  ob- 
jection. 

I am  afraid  that  at  this  point  my  atten- 
tion wandered  slightly  from  my  mother,  for 
Helen  was  there,  tho  darling,  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever  in  her  draperies  of  pale  blue 
and  paler  salmon,  with  tea-roses  and  forget- 
me-nots  nestling  among  the  ripples  of  her 
bonny  brown  hair;  with  her  pure  proud 
face,  and  her  clear,  steadfast  brown  eyes, 
and  the  gentle,  tranquil  grace  which,  of  all 
her  charms,  was  the  one  which  hod  most  at- 
tracted me. 

Of  course  Helen  knew  nothing  of  the 
state  of  affairs  between  my  mother  and  me. 
She  would  have  broken  off  our  engagement 
in  an  instant,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
her  own  heart,  had  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  it  entered  her  mind.  Fortunately  my 
mother  and  she  were  not  likely  to  bo  brought 
into  close  contact  for  the  present.  Even 
had  they  been,  Helen  would  probably  ac- 
count for  my  mother’s  indifference  on  the 
ground  of  her  being  still  ignorant  of  our 
engagement,  which  was  an  affair  of  only  a 
month’s  standing.  As  for  mo,  I thought  it 
best  to  let  things  rest  as  they  were  until  the 
way  should  be  cleared,  of  which  my  moth- 
er’s involuntary  gambling  had  already  given 
me  good  hopes. 

The  dinner  was  a thoroughly  German  af- 
fair. Servants,  dishes,  conversation,  music, 
all  were  German  of  the  purest  type.  It 
was  a little  slice  cut  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  Vaterland , and  set  down  bodily  in  the 
midst  of  an  American  town.  My  mother 
did  not  understand  a word  of  German,  but 
Herr  Miiller  spoke  excellent  English,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  my  mother  was  grad- 
ually becoming  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  conversation.  When  she  found  tlp&t 
her  refusal  to  take  wine  provoked  only  a 
very  mild  surprise  and  remonstrance,  her  last 
scruple  melted  away,  and  I was  scarcely 
surprised  to  see  her  wildly  waving  her  emp- 
ty glass,  and  chanting  with  the  rest  the  mu- 
sical “ Hoch”  which  is  the  German  version 
of  our  iinmclodious  cheer.  To  be  sure,  the 
toast  which  she  elected  thus  to  honor  was, 
“ To  the  health  of  our  American  friends  now 
present,”  but  as  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  her  proceeding  crossed  her  mind,  it  would 
have  been  a pity  to  enlighten  her. 

Now  there  was  a stir  around  the  table. 
The  band,  which  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
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struck  up  a march-like  air.  Each  gentle- 
man offered  his  arm  to  his  partner,  and  we 
moved  around  the  room  in  a dignified  prom- 
enade, while  the  waiters  entered  to  clear 
the  tables  and  push  them  out  of  the  way. 
Round  and  round  we  went,  my  mother 
beaming  with  mild  enjoyment  as  she  lean- 
ed upon  her  partner’s  arm.  Suddenly  the 
measure  changes;  hand  is  linked  in  hand, 
and  the  long  line  winds  and  waves,  weav- 
ing itself  in  and  out  in  graceful  undulations. 
For  an  instant  my  mother,  in  confusion  and 
bewilderment,  yields  to  the  impulse.  Then 
a dreadful  suspicion  breaks  upon  her  mind,  j 
and  she  turns  to  her  partner,  with  the  fren- 
zied question : 

u What  is  it  T What  are  we  doing  ?” 

“ Doing,  madam?”  repeats  Herr  Miiller, 
looking  bland,  but  slightly  puzzled.  “ We 
are  dancing  the  Polonaise,  to  be  sure.  Do 
not  be  troubled ; you  do  perfectly  well,  I 
assure  you.” 

But  my  mother  waits  for  no  farther  en- 
couragement. With  a gasp  she  wrests  her 
hand  quickly  from  the  grasp  upon  it,  and 
mechanically  retaining  her  hold  upon  her 
partner,  she  whirls  him,  too,  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  drops,  a limp,  collapsed  heap,  upon  the 
nearest  chair.  Helen  and  I disengage  our- 
selves from  the  line  and  hasten  up  to  her. 
But  consolation  is  in  vain.  She  only  raises 
her  tearful  eyes  to  mine  and  murmurs, 

“ Frederick,  your  mother  will  disgrace 
both  you  and  herself  in  her  old  age.  First 
gambling,  and  now  dancing!  Oh,  Freder- 
ick, send  me  back  to  Nepoosuc  before  I sink 
further !”  And  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands  she  bursts  into  helpless  tears,  while 
her  bewildered  partner  looks  on,  unable  to 
form  tho  slightest  conjecture  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  remarkable  scene. 

Obviously  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  that  I do,  by  hastily  consigning 
Helen  to  Herr  Muller’s  charge,  and  leading 
my  mother  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  and 
as  quietly  as  possible. 

IV. 

It  is  Sunday  morning — the  Sunday  after 
my  mother’s  little  escapade  at  the  German 
Club.  The  church  bells  are  filling  the  air 
with  music,  church-goers  throng  the  streets, 
and  still  my  mother  does  not  come.  I have 
been  waiting  in  tho  hall  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  already  the  bell  has  ceased  chiming  and 
begun  to  toll.  I grow  uneasy  at  last,  and 
am  half-way  up  the  stairs,  when  I meet  her 
coming  down.  What  had  detained  her? 
How  can  I tell  ? A string  had  come  off,  or 
a button  would  not  fasten,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  What  do  I know  of  the  various 
but  trifling  accidents  of  a woman’s  toilet  f 
She  was  ready  at  last,  however;  had  caught 
up  prayer-book  and  muff,  and  hastened  down 
to  join  me. 

The  service  had  begun  as  wo  entered  tho 


church  which  my  mother  and  I attended 
Episcopalianism  was  nofc  her  favorite  form 
of  worship,  but  she  had  consented  to  go 
with  me  to  that  church,  fearing,  I suppose, 
that  otherwise  I would  not  go  at  all.  Need 
I say  that  my  choice  had  been  decided  by 
the  fact  that  Helen  was  a member  (and  a 
most  devout  one)  of  that  church  ? I con- 
sidered myself  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  secure  a pew  exactly  in  front  of 
that  which  her  family  occupied,  and  thither 
we  directed  our  steps.  It  was  situated  well 
up  in  the  middle  aisle,  and  as  wo  entered 
later  than  our  wont,  my  mother,  who  prided 
herself  upon  her  punctuality,  was  somewhat 
flustered  by  the  time  we  reached  it. 

“ < Dearly  beloved  brethren,  tho  Scripture 
moveth  us,’  ” repeated  the  clergyman,  in  his 
full  rich  tones. 

“ Captain  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines : 

I give  my  horse  goad  corn  and  beans.” 

Where  on  earth  did  it  come  from?  Not 
words,  yon  understand,  only  a tinkle  of 
jig-a-jig-jig-jig,  jig-a-jig-jig,  curiously  near 
and  distinct,  and  curiously,  horribly  inap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  I looked  about 
in  doubt  and  amaze ; so  did  every  body  eke. 
Had  a lunatic  strayed  into  church  that  clear 
November  morning,  or — Suddenly  my  gaze 
fell  upon  my  mother’s  face — such  a scarlet, 
agonized  face  as  it  was! — as  her  trembling 
fingers  fumbled  nervously  but  vainly  with 
the  clasp  of  the  prayer-book  which  she  held. 
My  eyes  followed  hers  downward,  and  the 
mjstery  was  solved.  Instead  of  a prayer- 
book,  she  had  in  her  haste  caught  up  a 
musical  photograph  album,  which  was  of 
precisely  the  same  size  and  shape,  never 
discovering  the  difference  until  the  fiendish 
thing  began  to  rattle  out  its  rollicking  tvne 
at  this  horribly  inopportune  time : 

44  Captain  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines.*’ 

“ 1 We  have  erred,  and  strayed  from  Tby 
ways  like  lost  sheep.’  ” 

It  was  all  a confused  Babel  of  sounds. 
People  stared,  giggled,  and  wondered.  My 
mother,  in  wrath  and  agony,  struggled  fierce- 
ly with  her  infernal  machine,  but  to  no  end. 
The  stopping  part- was  out  of  order;  the 
playing  part  was  in  horribly  perfect  condi- 
tion. She  thrust  it  into  the  prayer-book 
rack,  and  the  contact  with  the  hard  wood 
sent  forth  the  souuds  with  redoubled  dis- 
tinctness. She  hid  it  in  her  muff,  bnt  no 
amount  of  fur  would  muffle  it.  She  threw 
it  upon  the  seat  behind  her,  where  it  rat- 
tled away  as  merrily  as  ever.  She  was  just 
about  to  sit  upon  it,  when  a hand  was  ex- 
tended from  the  pew  behind  us — a slender, 
delicate  hand,  faultlessly  gloved  in  pale  sil- 
ver-gray. The  hand  closed  over  the  box, 
and  in  another  instant  we  heard  the  sounds 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  as  Helen  sailed 
down  the  broad  aisle,  leaving  a trail  of  niel- 
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ody  behind  her  as  she  passed.  Just  as,  with 
a click,  the  air  changed  to  “ Champagne 
Charlie,”  the  door  closed  behind  them,  and 
only  the  clergyman’s  voice  broke  the  Btill- 
ness  which  settled  over  the  church. 

I looked  at  my  mother.  The  expression 
of  agony  upon  her  face  faded  slowly  to  a 
look  of  intense  relief.  She  turned  her  eyes 
upon  me,  bent  toward  me  to  whisper  some- 
thing, and — broke  into  a perfectly  audible 
laugh!  It  was  a laugh  of  sheer  nervous- 
ness, without  a particle  of  mirth  in  it,  but  a 
laugh  nevertheless,  positive  and  uncontrol- 
lable. Laugh  she  must,  and  laugh  she  did 
until  her  face  grew  scarlet  and  the  tears 
poured  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  was  fain 
to  hide  her  diminished  head  behind  her 
muff — laughed  until,  in  sheer  despair,  she 
was  obliged  to  fairly  dee  from  the  church 
just  as  the  congregation  rose  for  the  “ Te 
Deum.” 

v. 

My  mother  and  I sat  for  a long  time  with- 
out speaking,  on  that  memorable  Sunday 
evening.  She  was  calm  and  composed  now, 
though  the  traces  of  recent  emotion  still 
lingered  upon  her  face.  I would  not  be  the 
first  to  broach  one  subject,  the  only  one 
upon  which  I felt  inclined  to  talk  just  then ; 
so  we  sat  silent  in  the  dusky  twilight,  watch- 
ing the  leaping  violet  flames  which  quiver- 


ed and  flickered  above  the  bed  of  glowing 
coals. 

“ Frederick,”  said  my  mother  at  last. 

“ Yes,  mother.” 

“ Your  Helen  is  a brave  girl.” 

“ I am  glad  that  you  think  so,  mother.” 

“ Do  you  think,”  said  my  mother,  slowly, 
“that  she  did  it  l^qause  I am  your  mother, 
or  because — ” 

“I  think,”  said  I,  quickly,  “that  if  any 
thing  would  have  prevented  her  doing  it,  it 
would  have  been  the  fact  that  you  are  my 
mother.” 

“And  that  you  were  present,”  said  my 
mother,  nodding  her  head  sagaciously.  “ I 
thought  so.  Frederick,  we  had  a conversa- 
tion two  weeks  ago — ” 

“ On  dancing,  gambling,  and  laughing  in 
church,”  I suggested,  as  my  mother  paused. 

“Frederick,”  said  my  mother,  severely, 
“ will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  that  sub- 
ject drop  t Because  I was  a cantankerous 
idiot  and  a self-opinionated  bigot,  will  you 
leave  me  no  place  for  repentance  f I have 
had  new  views  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
nature  since  then,  and  I suppose  I may 
take  a woman’s  privilege  of  changing  my 
mind.” 

“ By  all  means,”  I said,  laughing,  “ espe- 
cially as  you  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
so  admirably.” 


(Rita's  (0iistj  Cjinir. 


THE  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams  is  at  last 
completed,  and  it  is  a very  important  and 
interesting  contribution  to  our  political  history. 
It  may  be  read  by  every  Easy  Chair  that  disdains 
politics,  not  only  for  instruction,  but  for  reproof 
and  warning.  Such  Easy  Chair  will  open  with 
a strange  feeling  in  the  second  century  of  our 
national  existence  a book  which  is  now  first  pub- 
lished, and  whose  author  saw  the  battle  of  Bunk- 
er Hill.  It  will  turn  the  pages  with  eager  curi- 
osity as  it  feels  the  heat  of  extinct  party  fires. 
It  will  contemplate  with  admiration  the  record 
of  so  sturdy  and  valiant  a public  spirit.  For  more 
than  half  a century  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  public 
service,  and  his  integrity,  ability,  and  training 
will  always  remain  conspicuous  in  that  service. 
After  his  entrance  upon  public  life,  which  was, 
of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  his  father’s 
son,  he  made  his  way  by  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter and  his  capacity.  He  was  not  the  creature 
of  a clique,  and  he  was  not  made  by  a machine. 
The  ideal  of  a popular  representative  system  sug- 
gests the  spontaneous  choice  by  a community  of 
its  fittest  citizen.  This  was  true  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  career  which  was  due  to  election. 
He  44  laid  no  pipes”  and  no  44  wires.”  He  made 
no  pledges  to  his  constituency  other  than  the 
free  expression  of  his  opinions.  He  neither 
bribed  nor  bullied,  and  he  had  no  office-holding 
retinue.  His  return  as  a Representative  in  Con- 
gress was  one  of  the  fine  illustrations  of  merit 
and  the  possibilities  of  fortunate  conditions  in  a 
popular  government. 


This  freedom  from  personal  abasement  in  pol- 
itics is  especially  worthy  the  consideration  of 
young  men.  It  is  one  of  the  current  and  im- 
moral fallacies  of  the  time  that  men  must  seek 
great  office,  and  not  be  sought  by  it.  It  is  con- 
stantly said  that  if  a man  does  not  want  an  office, 
he  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  thrust  upon  him. 
And  this  is  said  by  mean  men  of  other  men  who 
disdain  self-seeking,  and  who  would  think  any 
position  too  costly  that  could  be  reached  only  by 
servility  and  flattery  of  any  kind  or  degree.  The 
real  secret  of  the  remark  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  mean  men  who  utter  it  that  they  can  not 
hope  for  any  selfish  profit  from  helping  one  who 
does  not  ask  their  aid,  and  who  feels  and  pro- 
fesses no  anxiety  for  office.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  spirit  is  bargain  and  intrigue;  and 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adams  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  very  men  who  were  especially  hucksters  and 
traders  in  politics  raised  against  him  the  cry  of 
bargain  and  corruption  in  making  Mr.  Clay  his 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  intrepid  independence  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  scorn  of  personal  solicitation  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  conduct  that  is  now  regarded  not 
only  as  venial,  but  necessary.  A party  newspa- 
per recently  said  of  Mr.  Adams  that  he  was  a 
fool  for  not  securing  by  his  patronage  his  own  re- 
nomination to  the  Presidency,  or  the  election  of 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  but  a 
plain  expression  of  a general  feeling.  The  rea- 
soning i9  that  if  a man  does  not  help  himself,  he 
must  not  expect  others  to  help  him.  The  result 
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is  that  men  whom  others  wish  to  respect  are  so- 
phisticated to  do  what  no  honorable  man  on^ht 
to  tolerate.  There  is  a picture  of  Haydon’s  winch 
represents  the  English  candidate  entering  the  la- 
borer’s cottage  and  obsequiously  bowing  before 
him  as  he  solicits  the  honor  of  his  vote.  It  was 
a powerful  argument  for  a despotism ; for  self- 
asserting  divine  right  is  more  lofty  and  respect- 
able than  cringing  servility.  An  American,  per- 
haps, wonders  at  the  English  picture.  But  the 
Easy  Chair  could  show  him  other  living  pictures 
which  should  fill  him  with  more  than  wonder: 
candidates  for  the  most  dignified  offices  hanging 
around  the  outskirts  of  nominating  bodies,  rest- 
less, anxious,  watchful ; drawing  one  man  into  a 
comer,  whispering  furtively  to  another;  calcu- 
lating the  chances,  promising,  appealing — pitia- 
ble figures  showing  at  full  length  their  complete 
unfitness  to  fill  the  places  to  which  they  aspire. 
Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  tough  old 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  say  which  is  manly, 
honorable,  American. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is  one  in  the  Easy  Chair’s  portfolio,  of  two 
rivals  for  a high  nomination  who  were  actively 
managing  their  own  canvass  upon  the  spot,  as 
the  phrase  is.  One  of  them  met  a friend  in  the 
corridor  of  a hotel,  and,  after  a warm  greeting,  re- 
called a previous  political  request  made  by  the 
friend,  and  assured  him  that  it  should  be  granted. 
The  candidate’s  eyes  wandered  constantly  to  see 
who  passed  and  what  occurred  in  the  hall,  and 
seeing  an  open  door  near  by,  his  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper,  and  he  said,  drawing  his  friend  away, 
that  one  could  not  be  too  careful  at  such  times. 
The  friend  afterward,  as  he  told  the  Easy  Chair, 
ascertained  that  the  door  was  that  of  the  cham- 
ber-maid’s slop  closet,  and  he  shouted  with  laugh- 
ter as  he  described  the  perturbed  concern  of  this 
seeker  of  a great  office  lest  somebody  hidden  in 
a slop  closet  should  overhear  his  intrigues.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  help  asking  the  candidate, 
whom  he  knew  well,  whether  he  did  not  feel  hu- 
miliated by  such  conduct;  and  the  poor  candi- 
date replied  that  “ it  was  not  pleasant,  but  it  w as 
necessary.”  Let  the  young  American  try  to  im- 
agine Washington,  John  Jay,  John  Marshall,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  stealing  away  from  the  half-open 
door  of  a slop  closet  lest  some  Paul  Pry  should 
derange  their  plans  to  secure  a nomination  ! 

Here  is  another  picture.  The  Easy  Chair’s 
friend  had  been  asked  by  the  rival  to  come  to  his 
room  upon  business  entirely  foreign  to  tbc  nom- 
ination, and  be  pushed  on,  laughing,  from  the 
skeptic  of  slop  closets,  and  knocked  at  the  rival’s 
door.  The  Easy  Chair’s  friend  was  a personage 
whom  it  was  very  desirable  for  any  candidate  to 
count  upon  his  9ide,  and  the  moment  the  door 
was  opened  he  saw  the  situation.  The  candidate 
had  quite  another  purpose  than  that  of  speaking 
upon  the  business  he  had  mentioned,  and  know- 
ing the  hour  at  which  his  visitor  would  appear, 
he  had  filled  his  room  with  guests,  so  that  when 
the  visitor  arrived,  the  candidate  threw  open  the 
door,  welcomed  him  loudly,  and,  ushering  him 
into  the  room,  introduced  him  by  name  to  all  his 
guests,  with  an  air  which  said  plainly,  “ Behold 
another  of  my  friends  and  supporters !”  The  vis- 
itor, as  he  said,  could  not  help  laughing  again  as 
he  was  passed  along  the  line,  and  having  no  taste 
for  political  office  himself,  contemplated  the  un- 
savory price  that  must  be  paid  for  it. 


The  instinct  of  every  generous  and  honorable 
man  assures  him  that  no  man  who  is  willing  to 
pay  such  a price  should  be  able  to  procure  the 
prize.  And  the  reason  is  evident  It  is  that  a 
man  who  will  acquire  an  office  meanly  will  not  fill 
it  nobly.  It  is  undeniably  the  shame  of  Daniel 
Webster  that  he  consented  during  his  active  life 
to  receive  great  sums  of  money  from  various  per- 
sons and  interests.  Upon  the  best  authority  we 
learn  that  at  one  time,  when  he  was  in  Congress, 
a finely  furnished  house  was  procured  for  his  use 
by  gentlemen  interested  in  a certain  policy,  and 
he  accepted  it  Indeed,  Mr.  Webster  was  known 
to  live  largely  upon  gifts  of  money  from  others. 
It  is  true  that  he  might  have  received  the  money 
and  have  spoken  and  voted  and  acted  with  abso- 
lute impartiality.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
placed  himself  under  very  powerful  temptation, 
and  that  he  was  necessarily  under  sore  suspicion. 
If  Washington  would  not  accept  inconsiderable 
gifts  as  tokens  of  personal  regard,  not  because 
he  repelled  the  regard,  but  because  he  felt  that 
unconsciously  his  action  might  be  swayed,  how 
great  was  the  peril  of  Mr.  Webster’s  impartial 
regard  for  a public  question  when  those  who 
were  largely  interested  in  a certain  view  of  it 
maintained  him  in  luxury  I 

Terror  of  slop  closets,  and  imposing  upon  oth- 
ers as  a supporter  of  your  own  a man  who  is 
not  so ; living  in  public  position  upon  money  fur- 
nished by  othere ; going  home  from  the  Senate 
to  “ look  after  your  re-election ;”  setting  whiskey 
shops  on  tap  before  election ; and  buying,  bribing, 
and  cajoling  votes — are  all  incompatible  with  sim- 
ple self-respect.  The  man  who  condescends  to 
them  forfeits  his  own  respect  and  the  sincere  re- 
gard of  others.  If  it  be  true  that  the  man  who 
will  not  condescend  to  them  is  altogether  too  good 
for  this  world,  then  this  world  is  a prodigiously 
contemptible  place,  in  which  high  position  is  not 
high  honor.  Fortunately  it  is  not  true  that  such 
abasement  is  necessary.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  certainly  not  too  good  for  this  world,  if  sturdy 
hates  and  prejudices  and  weaknesses  fit  a man 
for  it.  But  he  was  altogether  too  good  for  the 
utter  meanness  and  unmanly  servility  of  direct  or 
indirect  personal  solicitation  for  office. 

There  is  certainly  no  nobler  ambition  than  that 
41  To  mould  the  state’a  decrees*” 

and  political  life  in  & large  and  true  sense  is  a 
career  that  naturally  attracts  the  highest  talent 
and  tho  purest  character.  But  such  character, 
however  solicited  by  the  consciousness  of  power 
and  taste  and  accomplishment  for  such  a career, 
can  no  more  stoop  by  an  unworthy  condescension 
to  obtain  it  than  a diamond  can  be  bent.  There 
can  be  no  more  unhandsome  spectacle  than  that 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country  of  a man 
naturally  superior  and  of  high  intelligence,  waiting 
upon  a Legislature  to  secure  a nomination  to  tho 
highest  position  it  can  oonfer.  He  stands  in  a par- 
lor and  graciously  shakes  hands,  and  affably  dis- 
courses of  the  weather,  and  imparts  his  views  of 
bollows-mending.  He  converses  with  the  doubtful ; 
he  clears  up  misconceptions  hore ; he  allays  ap- 
prehensions there.  He  is  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  crawls  that  he  may  rise.  But  every  smirk  and 
wheedling  grimace  is  a degradation  of  the  office, 
of  the  country,  and  of  himsolf.  The  men  who 
were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congross,  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
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were  sent  because  they  were  known  by  character 
and  service  to  the  whole  community.  They  were 
sent  as  John  Quincy  Adams  was  sent  to  Congress. 
And  in  a time  when  fear  of  slop  closets  and  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  Deacon  Bump  are  seri- 
ously advocated  as  the  part  of  common-sense,  im- 
posing conditions  which  are  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, it  is  well  for  American  youth  to  read  the 
story  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  to  think  of 
George  Washington  and  John  Jay. 


We  were  talking  last  month  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  inauguration  of  George  Clinton  as  the 
first  Governor — a tough  old  veteran  who  is  iden- 
tified with  the  active  and  vigorous  defense  of  the 
Hudson  River.  This  year,  indeed,  is  the  centena- 
ry of  the  great  Revolutionary  days  of  New  York, 
for  it  includes  not  only  the  civil  anniversary  which 
was  so  properly  commemorated  at  Kingston,  but 
the  battles  of  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  Oriskany, 
Bennington,  and  Saratoga,  with  the  great  sur- 
render, all  of  which  events  occurred  upon  the 
soil  of  New  York.  “ No  people,”  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, in  his  letter  to  the  Kingston  committee, 
“can  rise  to  a high  degree  of  virtue  or  patriotism 
who  do  not  know  about  nor  care  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  fathers.”  It  is  plain  that  that  in- 
terest and  reverence  still  survive  in  the  American 
heart,  and  the  commemorations  of  this  year  will 
certainly  awaken  a stronger  feeling  of  State  pride 
than  New  York  is  apt  to  show.  The  day  at  Oris- 
kany was  most  significant.  Important  and  bloody 
as  the  battle  at  that  place  was,  it  was  probably 
very  little  known  out  of  the  State,  and  it  certain- 
ly has  had  no  renown  within  the  State  like  that 
of  Concord  and  Lexington  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Bennington  in  Vermont. 

But  the  celebration  was  extraordinary  both  for 
the  multitude  of  people  and  for  the  excellence  of 
the  addresses.  It  is  computed  that  there  were  fif- 
ty thousand  people  gathered  there,  and  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  have  to-day  a 
fresh  and  inspiring  consciousness  of  the  valor 
of  their  ancestors  and  of  the  history  that  makes 
their  valley  illustrious.  Mr.  Roberts,  who,  among 
many  speakers,  delivered  the  formal  oration  of 
the  day,  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  subject, 
which  is  a valuable  contribution  to  American  his- 
tory ; and  ex-Governor  Seymour — who  is  both  an 
accomplished  student  of  the  story  of  the  State 
and  earnest  in  his  conviction  of  the  great  public 
advantage  of  stimulating  a worthy  State  pride — 
as  the  president  of  the  day,  welcomed  the  guests  in 
an  admirable  and  suggestive  speech.  The  event 
commemorated  was  of  cardinal  interest,  for  St. 
Leger,  who  led  the  abortive  expedition  against 
Forts  Stanwix  and  Schuyler,  in  the  dark  and 
bloody  Tryon  County,  swarming  with  Indians  and 
Tories,  was  the  right  hand  of  Burgoyne. 

There  is  an  interesting  coherency  in  the  com- 
memorations of  the  summer,  for  Bennington  close- 
ly followed  Oriskany,  and  the  repulse  at  Benning- 
ton was  a heavy,  if  not  mortal,  blow  at  Burgoyne. 
After  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  Ben- 
nington is  the  most  noted  of  the  New  England 
Revolutionary  fields.  The  bottle,  indeed,  was 
fought  within  the  line  of  New  York,  but  by  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers, under  John  Stark  and  Seth  Warner.  These 
three  States  combined  in  the  celebration,  and  a 
monument  is  proposed,  which  the  public  and  pri- 


vate aid  of  the  States  will  erect  The  commem- 
orative festivities  were  especially  interesting  and 
impressive  because  the  centenary  of  the  State  oc- 
curred on  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  the  two 
celebrations  and  the  promised  presence  of  the 
President  and  the  cabinet,  with  conspicuous  guests 
from  the  neighboring  States,  drew  an  immense 
assemblage  to  the  old  town.  Every  thing  was 
fortunate  and  fair.  The  guests  arrived,  and  the 
President  was  received  with  great  acclamation 
and  respect,  and  after  leaving  the  village,  made  a 
tour  across  the  country  to  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  through  the  White  Hills  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington.  President  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  drew  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  event  There  were  gay 
little  speeches  from  the  distinguished  guests,  and 
no  mishap  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

There  was  one  little  incident  which  was  curi- 
ously illustrative  of  the  marvelous  changes  of  the 
century.  Before  the  orator  began,  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform  in  the  tent  and  warmly  re- 
proached the  reporter  of  a newspaper  for  the 
publication  of  the  oration  in  full  on  that  very 
morning,  so  that  it  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  had  a copy  of  the  paper.  This 
incident  led  to  an  explanation.  The  delinquent 
journal  was  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  is 
published  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  which 
during  the  celebration  “ ran”  a special  train  to 
Bennington  in  order  to  reach  the  crowd  in  the 
morning  before  the  Boston  papers.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom,  the  oration  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  Boston  papers  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  published  so  as  to  reach  Ben- 
nington before  its  delivery.  The  papers,  howev- 
er, would  be  there  soon  afterward,  and  would  be 
eagerly  bought  as  a memorial  of  the  day.  Ap- 
parently no  copy  was  furnished  to  the  Republican; 
nevertheless  in  the  Republican  appeared  the  whole 
oration  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  and  it  was  on 
the  ground  before  the  orator  arose.  The  Repub- 
lican had  learned  on  the  evening  before  that  the 
Boston  papers  of  the  next  morning  would  publish 
it,  and  would,  of  course,  command  the  market, 
and,  os  we  understand,  it  sent  to  its  Boston  agent, 
who  procured  a copy  of  the  discourse  and  at  once 
telegraphed  it  in  full  to  Springfield,  where  the 
Republican  was  out  before  sunrise  and  on  its  way 
to  Bennington.  The  justification  alleged  by  the 
Republican  was  that  the  Boston  papers  meant  to 
steal  a march  upon  it  and  bring  its  enterprise  to 
naught  by  furnishing  the  important  reports  be- 
fore it ; (hat  its  duty  was  to  print  the  news  earlier 
than  any  rival  if  possible ; that  the  oration  was 
news,  and  that  it  had  a right  by  lawful  means  to 
procure  and  print  it. 

The  true  view  seems  to  be  that  until  an  oration 
prepared  for  such  an  occasion  is  spoken  by  the 
orator,  it  should  not  be  published  any  where,  or 
not  in  such  & way  as  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  audience.  The  general  practice,  however,  and 
the  consequent  general  expectation  of  the  public, 
is  that  orations  upon  great  occasions  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  at  least  on  the  following  day. 
To  accomplish  this  the  copies  must  be  distrib- 
uted a day  or  two  before,  and  the  publication  is 
then  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  rivals  in  a profes- 
sion where  precedence  of  publication  is  a glory 
as  well  as  a gain.  This  competition  is  complica- 
ted by  the  division  of  the  papers  into  those  of 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  by  the  greater 
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neighborhood  of  some  to  the  place  of  the  deliv- 
ery. An  editor,  however,  may  surely  have  a fel- 
low-feeling with  an  orator.  Undoubtedly  in  this 
matter  he  holds  him  in  his  hand ; but,  good  ed- 
itor, perpend,  consider ! Demand  of  yourself  how 
you  would  relish  the  publication  in  an  evening 
print  of  your  masterly  leader  for  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  other  papers  are  doubtless  bowelless, 
and  each  of  them  is  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  will 
print  the  oration  prematurely.  But  bethink  thee 
of  the  Golden  Ride ! And  if  each  editor  so  be- 
thought himself,  no  perturbed  orator  would  warm- 
ly reproach  a guiltless  reporter. 

This  was  a chance  to  which  the  older  orators 
were  not  exposed.  But  the  knowledge  of  the 
orator  now  that  he  speaks  simultaneously  to  the 
audience  and  to  the  country  is  the  greatest  of 
incentives.  His  task  is  harder  than  formerly, 
because  the  newspapers  every  where  print  fully 
and  in  advance  the  story  that  he  is  to  tell,  and 
moralize  and  improve  it  eloquently  and  forcibly 
before  he  opens  his  mouth.  The  freshness  of 
his  theme  is  gone ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
occasion  is  infinitely  enlarged  and  multiplied,  and 
the  interest  enhanced.  Moreover,  the  personal 
charm  of  speech  remains.  The  Easy  Chair  has 
heard  with  untiring  delight  Wendell  Phillips  re- 
peat a discourse  that  was  in  print  and  which  it 
thoroughly  knew,  and  it  has  seen  the  crowded 
Cooper  Institute  listening  intently  to  Charles 
Sumner  as  he  delivered  a speech  which  the  audi- 
ence held  printed  in  its  hands.  So  the  Chair 
knew  As  You  Like  It  well ; but  when  it  heard 
Fanny  Kemble  read  the  familiar  play,  it  seemed 
never  to  have  known  it  before. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Battle  Summer  of 
1777,  as  an  accomplished  student  of  our  history, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hall,  felicitously  calls  it  in  an  elaborate 
and  admirable  paper  upon  the  subject  published 
in  the  Troy  Times — itself  an  illustration  of  what 
we  say — will  be  closed  by  the  celebration  at  Sara- 
toga in  October ; and  of  the  campaign  of  Bur- 
goyne,  a timely  and  careful  and  entertaining 
study,  full  of  interesting  material,  has  been  made 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  L.  Stone,  which  will  be 
issued  as  a monument  of  the  occasion.  Certainly 
it  is  time  that  the  field  of  Saratoga  should  be  as 
suitably  distinguished  as  that  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
of  Bennington,  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  and  that 
the  reproach  of  New  York,  that  her  great  Revolu- 
tionary battle-field  is  marked  by  no  fitting  memo- 
rial, should  cease. 

Those  who  were  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution  of  ’48,  when  Louis  Philippe  fled  from 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  spectre  of  the  old  terror 
awed  the  public  imagination,  have  read  with 
amazement  the  republican  eulogies  of  Thiers. 
In  those  days,  instead  of  the  patriot  and  the  hope 
of  the  republic  and  of  the  people,  he  was  really 
held  to  be  the  typical  reactionary.  Proudhon 
published  his  work,  Property  is  Thefly  and  be- 
cause Thiers  replied  to  it  in  a clear  and  convin- 
cing pamphlet,  the  feeling  of  the  Communists, 
which  was  very  strong,  and  which  hoped  to  con- 
trol the  new  government  through  Louis  Blanc, 
denounced  Thiers  as  the  arch-conservative.  The 
adroit  man  bent  to  the  storm,  voting  for  Louis 
Napoleon  as  President,  yet  favoring  every  meas- 
ure for  a strong  government,  and  preferring  Na- 
poleon to  C&vaignac,  who  was  a sincere  and  tra- 


ditional republican.  His  life  was  passed  among 
scenes  almost  as  stormy  as  those  he  described  in 
his  histories,  and  he  seemed  to  be  equipped  in 
every  way  to  enjoy  it  upon  the  only  terms  that 
the  times  allowed. 

Thiers  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a man  of  the 
world.  He  had  great  and  various  information, 
always  available,  and  extraordinary  political  sa- 
gacity. His  temperament  was  cheerful,  his  man- 
ners brisk  and  gay.  He  had  a lively  humor,  but 
he  was  not  renowned  for  depth  of  feeling  or  firm- 
ness of  principle.  He  was  not  made  for  a mar- 
tyr, but  for  triumphs,  and  for  a success  that  he 
knew  how  to  secure.  Yet  he  had  audacity  and  a 
certain  well-considered  courage,  but  it  can  not  be 
said  that  he  ever  inspired  confidence  for  his  con- 
victions or  his  sincerity,  although  his  insight,  his 
comprehension  and  judgment,  his  masterly  abili- 
ty, his  untiring  zeal  and  happy  tact,  commanded 
admiration  and  secured  his  leadership.  His  serv- 
ice to  France  after  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
both  in  foreign  negotiation  and  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  was  incalculably  great.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  Frenchman.  His  profound  and 
extensive  study  of  the  old  Revolution  was  turned 
to  the  best  account.  He  avoided  a thousand  per- 
ils, and  his  firmness  and  discretion  during  the 
war  of  the  Commune  undoubtedly  saved  his 
country  from  terrible  disasters.  From  that  time 
he  has  held  the  same  position,  not  only  of  the 
first,  but  apparently  of  the  sole,  Frenchman,  so 
that  his  sudden  death  left  his  countrymen  and 
the  world  bewildered  as  to  the  probable  result. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  old  French  aristocracy 
survives  unchanged.  It  is  symbolized  by  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  a sort  of  medioeval  figure, 
and  its  character  is  indicated  most  happily  by 
Henry  James,  Jun.,  in  his  tale  of  The  American. 
This  spirit  never  forgot  that  Thiers  was  the  son 
of  a lock-smith,  and  had  been  one  of  the  polit- 
ical journalists  that  were  u spawned”  by  the  trou- 
bles of  1880.  When  he  was  President  of  the 
republic,  five  years  ago,  an  American  gentleman 
to  whom  he  wished  to  be  courteous  was  invited 
to  the  palace,  and  was  charmed  with  the  simplic- 
ity, the  ea9e,  and  the  ample  knowledge  of  Thiers. 
The  visitor  was  versed  in  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  engravings,  and  found  his  host  an  enthu- 
siast and  a collector.  The  President  asked  his 
guest  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  The  guest 
was  perplexed,  not  knowing  whether  the  etiquette 
of  the  court  might  not  still  linger  in  the  repub-, 
lie,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  invitation  must 
not  be  considered  as  a command  not  to  be  dis- 
obeyed. He  hesitated  for  a moment,  for  he  had 
a delightful  engagement  elsewhere  for  that  day, 
and  with  pleasant  tact  Thiers  immediately  said 
that  ho  saw  he  was  engaged,  and  suggested  the 
following  day.  There  was  the  same  difficulty  for 
that  day,  and  the  guest  was  again  confused,  whon 
Thiers  burst  in,  gayly : 44 1 see,  I see.  I ought  to 
know  that  when  a famous  stranger  comes  to 
Paris  the  whole  world  asks  him  to  dinner.  When 
you  have  a spare  day,  let  me  have  it.”  The  guest 
immediately  named  a day,  and  Thiers  replied- 
that  he  should  expect  him.  The  dinner  was  at 
seven,  and  at  the  hour  the  guest  arrived.  A 
brilliant  company  was  waiting,  but  the  President 
was  not  there.  It  is  the  custom  at  a royal  dinner 
for  the  king  to  appear  when  the  gneets  are  as- 
sembled, and  bowing  around  the  circle,  to  lead 
the  way  to  table.  “ Ah  l”  said  the  American, 
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smiling,  to  a distinguished  lady  with  whom  he 
was  speaking,  44 1 see  that  the  President  does 
not  forget  the  King.”  44  Not  at  all,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 44  M.  Thiers  always  takes  a nap  before  din- 
ner.” And  while  she  spoke  he  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room,  os  if  just  pulling  himself  into  his 
coat,  and  with  a merry  laugh  he  exclaimed, 44  A 
thousand  pardons;  but  in  fact  I overslept  my- 
self.” When  this  little  anecdote  was  told  in  an- 
other country  to  a Frenchman  of  the  old  regime, 
to  whom  all  the  traditions  of  the  blue  blood  were 
sacred,  he  smiled  vaguely,  and — Thiers  had  saved 
liim,  his  country,  his  estates,  and  the  honor  of  his 
national  name — with  the  slightest  perceptible 
shrug,  and  an  air  of  inexpressibly  refined  dis- 
gust, he  said,  quietly, 44  M.  Thiers  est  bourgeois” 
— M.  Thiers  is  not  a gentleman. 

At  eighty  years  of  age  the  unwearied,  unwast- 
ed petit  bonhomme — good  little  fellow — as  he  was 
called,  was  the  hope  of  France.  But  thirty  years 
had  brought  their  changes.  In  the  days  of  La- 
martine, of  Ledru  Rollin,  of  Marrast,  of  Proudhon, 
he  was  the  hope  of  the  old  regime;  in  these 
days,  of  the  new.  Then  the  friends  of  a republic 
distrusted  him ; now  he  was  the  republic  itself. 
Gambetta,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  proudly  and 
defiantly  announced  Thiers  as  the  alternative  of 
M4Mahon,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death 
may  not  possibly  secure  the  victory  to  M4Mahon 
in  the  elections,  as  removing  the  only  man  among 
the  republicans  who  represented  order  as  decid- 
edly as  M ‘Mahon  himself.  The  death  of  few  men 
at  this  time  could  be  considered  an  event,  in  the 
sense  of  seriously  affecting  the  course  of  affairs, 
but  that  was  nevertheless  true  of  the  death  of 
the  last  and  most  brilliant  of  that  group  of  young 
Frenchmen  who  appeared  at  the  fall  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  of  whom  Armand  Carrel — whom  Mill 
admiringly  deplored — then  seemed  to  be  chief ; 
and  another,  Mignet,  was  the  comrade  in  poverty 
and  historical  study  of  the  man  whose  death  di- 
vides with  the  war  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Tbs  railroad  riots  of  the  sunuber  have  occa- 
sioned a great  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  also  of  the  proper  treatment  of  such  disor- 
ders. It  will  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  with  all 
the  experience  of  other  countries  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  with  all  the  advantages  of  our  situation, 
we  do  not  succeed  in  this  country  in  avoiding  the 
catastrophes  into  which  other  countries  have 
fallen.  Macaulay,  as  the  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished in  this  Magazine  a few  months  since  show- 
ed, was  of  opinion  that  we  should  go  on  very 
smoothly  until  we  reached  the  difficulties  which 
other  countries  have  encountered,  and  that  then 
we  should  suffer  precisely  as  they  have  suffered, 
and  meet  the  same  doom.  But  Macaulay  was  not 
a profound  political  philosopher,  and  he  appar- 
ently had  very  little  interest  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  little  actual  knowledge  of  it.  The  ine- 
qualities of  condition  that  he  thought  would  be- 
come more  and  more  defined,  until  a large  and 
powerful  part  of  the  population  would  wonder  in 
the  morning  where  they  were  to  get  a dinner,  are 
undoubtedly  very  much  more  pronounced  than 
formerly;  and  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
railroad  system ; the  growth  of  colossal  corpora- 
tions, which  seem  to  many  shrewd  observers  gi- 
gantic mediaeval  barons,  without  individual  heart 


and  conscience  to  restrain  them ; the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  crude  and  perilous  theories  by  reason 
of  a disproportionately  large  foreign  population 
— all  suggest  problems  which  should  arrest  the 
early  and  grave  attention  of  wise  and  humane  men. 

There  is  always  a great  deal  of  public  trouble 
produced  by  adopting  certain  maxims  as  rules  of 
conduct  without  careful  scrutiny  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  maxims,  or  their  applicability  to  the 
situation.  Thus  nothing  is  more  evidently  true 
than  that  public  order  and'  obedience  to  law  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  in- 
dividual liberty  upon  which,  in  the  American  view, 
the  general  welfare  depends.  This  is  a maxim 
which  no  one  can  successfully  dispute.  But  no 
sensible  man  will  think  that  the  maintenance  of 
that  order  at  all  costs  alone  secures  that  liberty. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  maintain  order  by  the 
bayonet,  but  the  bayonet  is  not  the  best  basis  of 
order.  A wise  and  humane  statesmanship  seeks 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  bayonet, 
and  when  peace  can  be  secured  only  by  gunpow- 
der, an  intelligent  government,  while  not  shrink- 
ing from  the  necessity,  feels  the  same  kind  of 
shame  that  the  philosopher  felt  when  he  was  ill. 
My  illness,  he  said,  proves  that  I have  violated 
the  sanitary  laws.  The  recourse  to  gunpowder 
may  prove  that  the  State  has  neglected  the  moral 
and  social  laws.  It  is  the  business  of  the  State, 
that  is,  of  the  people,  to  prevent  disorder  of  the 
kind  that  we  saw  in  the  summer,  by  removing 
the  discontent  which  is  its  cause.  And  nothing 
is  more  unjust  and  dangerous  and  absurd  than  to 
assume  that  because  there  is  mad  violence  there 
is  no  reasonable  discontent,  and  that  the  man 
who  burns  a bam  thereby  proves  that  he  has  no 
wrong  to  be  remedied. 

There  are  two  incidents  in  English  history 
which  may  be  profitably  pondered  by  all  those 
who  think  that  violence  is  always  wanton,  and 
that  the  only  duty  of  government  or  society  is 
summarily  to  suppress  it.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington.  The  question  had  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  discussed  for  ten  years,  but 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  in  the  peace 
of  the  king,  and  it  was  the  king’s  troops  who 
marched  to  Concord  to  seize  the  stores  that  were 
presumptively  designed  to  furnish  means  for 
breaking  the  peace.  At  Concord  bridge  the  col- 
onists in  military  line  obeyed  the  military  order 
to  fire,  and  shot  down  the  king’s  troops  drawn  up 
to  enforce  the  law.  When  the  tidings  reached 
London,  at  the  end  of  May,  there  was  a monster 
feeling  of  amazement,  regret,  approval,  and  in- 
dignation ; but  when  the  ministers  met  they  said, 
“There  is  no  receding?’  In  April,  1797,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Continental  war,  in  which  the  navy 
was  the  hope  of  England,  the  mutiny  of  the  sail- 
ors at  the  Nore  and  at  Spithead  alarmed  the  coun- 
try. The  men  struck,  seized  the  ships,  and  im- 
prisoned the  officers.  The  ministers  went  down 
and  inquired  into  the  grievance.  They  treated 
with  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  they 
granted  their  demands.  The  ministers  who  would 
not  recede  were  presently  confronted  with  York- 
town.  The  ministers  who  redressed  the  just  com- 
plaints of  the  sailors  presently  heard  the  thun- 
ders of  Camperdown  and  the  Nile— victories  won 
by  the  men  whose  complaints  had  been  heard  and 
satisfied. 

One  of  the  morals  of  this  contrast  is,  not  that 
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rioters  are  to  be  pacified  by  the  concession  of 
their  demands,  which  is  merely  promoting  anar- 
chy, but  that  when  great  bodies  of  men,  not  dis- 
posed to  disorder,  threaten  the  common  peace, 
it  is  wise  not  only  to  secure  order,  but  to  ascer- 
tain why  it  is  threatened,  and  if  the  complaint  be 
reasonable,  to  take  care  that  it  be  remedied. 


There  is  a ceremonial  question  of  the  proper 
style  and  title  of  the  President,  which  in  the  lazy 
season  is  discussed  in  the  papers,  and  sometimes 
with  amusing  acrimony.  It  is  whether  the  pre- 
fix, 44  His  Excellency,”  shall  be  attached  to  the 
title  President.  His  “ style”  was  the  subject  of 
anxious  consideration  when  the  new  government 
of  the  Constitution  began,  and  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  have  no  other  title  than  44  the  Pres- 
ident ;”  and  all  citizens  who  address  him  as  His 
Excellency  or  Your  Excellency  are,  of  course,  not 
aware  that  it  is  incorrect.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
capital  crime,  and  those  who  commit  it  may  be 
properly  recommended  to  mercy,  although  the 
spirit  of  Jeffreys  seems  often  to  animate  their  crit- 
ics and  accusers.  The  title  Excellency  is  usually 
given  to  the  Governor  of  a State,  but  Massachu- 
setts is  the  only  State,  we  believe,  which  makes 
it  a constitutional  style  of  address.  Old  John 
Adams  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  framed  it,  and  as  he  had  a high  relish 
for  dignities,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  due  to  him. 
The  simplicity  of  the  title,  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor, does  not  rob  it  of  dignity.  It  does  not 
gain  by  the  prefix.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  plain  announcement,  when  maj- 
esty approaches,  “ Gentlemen,  the  King !” 

There  has  been  a constant  decay  of  the  signs 
of  official  dignity  since  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment, when  Washington  stood  upon  a dais  at 
his  levee.  The  Supreme  Court  is  still  clad  in 
black  silk  and  ermine,  but  that  is  almost  the  last 
survival  of  the  robe ; and  it  is  a marked  decline 
from  the  scarlet  gown  which  John  Jay  wore,  and 
which  appears  in  his  portrait  in  the  Council- 
chamber  at  Albany.  There  was  a recent  return 
to  a little  ceremony,  we  believe,  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York — the  highest  court  in  the 
State — where  the  bar  now  rises  and  stands  while 
the  Court  enters  and  is  seated.  . It  is  not  many 
ye^rs  ago  that  the  Easy  Chair  saw  United  States 
marshals  with  cockades  in  their  hats;  and  the 
English  procession  of  the  judges  preceded  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  court-house  was  visible  in  remote 
New  England  towns  within  the  memory  of  men 
living.  An  eminent  judge  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country  has  been  known  within  a few  years 
to  remonstrate  with  members  of  the  bar  who  ap- 
peared in  court  as  advocates  wearing  a duster  or 
a white  coat.  But  in  a New  England  summer 
town-meeting,  the  primal  assembly  of  the  majes- 
ty of  the  people,  the  interested  spectator  may 
see  to-day  sovereigns  sitting  in  conclave  in  long 
limp  linen  coats — a congress  of  royal  night-gowns 
— and  in  shirt  sleeves  and  frocks,  as  they  stepped 
in  from  the  plough  and  potato  field.  Such  a 
spectacle  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men  mana- 
ging their  public  affairs  under  the  simplest  forms 
of  procedure,  and  with  absolute  and  unconscious 
disregard  of  mere  ceremony  of  costume  or  meth- 
od, is  even  more  impressive  than  that  of  coronet- 
ed  peers  in  gorgeous  robes,  or  officers  of  state 
superbly  caparisoned,  and  walking  backward  or 
kneeling  before  resplendent  majesty. 


An  amusing  incident  of  the  summer  was  a 
protest  against  the  form  of  signature  attached  by 
some  military  officers  to  their  telegrams.  Dan- 
gerous monarchical  tendencies  were  discovered  in 
the  signature  of  41  Smith,  General,”  and  “Jones, 
Colonel.”  The  abrupt  family  name,  without  the 
antecedent  John  or  James,  or  George  Washing- 
ton or  Epaminondas,  was  thought  to  betray  the 
spirit  of  Cromwell  and  the  purpose  of  Caesar. 
It  was,  moreover,  European,  and  there  is  a kind  of 
American  patriotism  which  consists  in  denoun- 
cing all  things  European  as  full  of  menace  to 
America — a patriotism  which  is  more  zealous 
than  wise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  traditional 
lawful  defenses  of  liberty  are  European ; and  the 
counterpart  of  our  simple  town -meeting  is  the 
cantonal  assembly  of  the  Swiss  Uri  and  Unfcer- 
walden.  When  the  insidious  approaches  of  ar- 
istocracy and  the  beginning  of  the  undermining 
of  free  institutions  contained  in  the  signature  of 
44  Smith,  General,”  instead  of  44  J.  Smith,  General,” 
had  been  vigilantly  exposed  to  a susceptible  and 
devoted  country,  and  when  the  public  mind  had 
been  fully  prepared  for  the  portentous  words, 

“ Sherman,  General,”  or  even  of 44  Sheridan,  Lieu- 
tenant-General,” we  were  all  brought  safely  into 
daylight  again  by  the  announcement  that  the  in- 
itials were  omitted  by  order  to  save  expense  in 
telegraphing.  The  relief  was  great,  but  the  duty 
of  the  wary  sentinels  upon  the  watch-towers  of 
liberty  had  been  discharged,  and  they  enjoyed 
the  peace  of  righteous  minds — akin  to  that  which 
the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly  well  dressed 
is  alleged  to  impart  to  woman. 

It  is  another  illustration  of  the  significance  and 
importance  of  titles  and  robes  and  ceremonies, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  taking  care  that  wigs  and 
ribbons  shall  be  suspiciously  scrutinized  lest  they 
prove  to  be  sappers  and  miners  of  our  44  institoo- 
tions.”  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  think  that 
our  perils  do  not  lie  in  the  dif-ection  of  too  high  a 
regard  for  ceremonies  and  forms,  and  who  as- 
sert, rather  warmly,  that  the  national  character 
has  deteriorated  just  in  the  degree  that  simple 
ceremonials  and  decent  dignities  have  been  dis- 
regarded. But  such  persons  are  doubtless  Csesars 
and  Cromwells.  They  are  imperialists  at  heart, 
and  are  itching  to  be  called 44  My  Lord”  and 44  Your 
Grace.”  It  is  unquestionably  they  who,  under 
the  plausible  plea  of  economy,  have  stricken  the 
initial  J.  from  Smith,  General,  and  who  hope  in 
this  manner  to  familiarize  us  with  Smith  without 
the  John,  which  is  notoriously  the  first  step  to- 
ward despotism.  The  salvation  of  the  country 
seems  to  lie  at  present,  therefore,  in  resolutely 
holding  on  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  citizens, 
and  in  making  universal  the  practice  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Arcadia,  in  which  every  body  calls  every 
body  else  by  his  Christian  name — a happy  com- 
munity of  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys,  in  which  the 
lisping  infant  salutes  reverend  age  as  Wichard  or 
Wobert,  and  would  have  called  the  awful  Wash- 
ington, George,  or  the  benign  Franklin,  Ben. 

A vert  young  Easy  Chair  was  once  heard  to 
remark  that  it  did  not  like  Doctor  Bone  44  ’c&uth 
he  wearth  thuch  thort  towthith.”  The  doctor 
was  the  family  physician,  but  the  shortness  of 
his  trowsers  was  more  evident  to  the  convales- 
cent critic  than  his  kindliness  and  skill.  The  re- 
mark of  that  young  Easy  Chair  is  constantly  re- 
peated by  older  critics,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
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even  to  be  accepted  as  an  argument.  There  were 
good  people  who  were  so  impatient  of  the  long 
hair  and  the  large  collars  of  some  of  the  early 
antislavery  men  that  they  were  quite  willing  to 
agree  that  slavery  was  divinely  ordained;  and 
there  are  those  of  the  same  kind  now  who  are  so 
vexed  by  the  extravagance  and  impracticability 
of  some  temperance  advocates  that  they  are  an- 
gry with  all  efforts  to  restrain  intemperance,  and 
stoutly  assert  that  if  a man  chooses  to  get  drunk, 
it  is  his  own  business,  as  if  that  ended  the  mat- 
ter. “ If  a thing  is  a good  thing,”  exclaims  this 
impatience,  u why  can’t  people  advocate  it  rea- 
sonably and  support  it  temperately  ? Why  the 
deuce  (and  here  they  begin  to  boil)  can’t  a man 
say  that  drunkenness  causes  incalculable  misery, 
without  letting  his  hair  grow  down  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  turning  over  his  shirt  collar  to  his 
knees  ? Why  should  a man  sing  hymns  through 
his  nose  ? I don’t  believe  in  nasal  piety.  Your 
reformers  are  a sly  set.  They  make  a good  thing 
out  of  it.  Here  is  civil  service  reform  that  is 
very  fashionable  just  now.  Every  body  must 
praise  it.  But  it’s  all  gammon.  Isn’t  Brown  one 
of  your  fine  civil  service  reformers,  and  Jones, 
and  Robinson  ? Don’t  we  know  them  ? Do  we 
believe  in  them  ? Do  they  love  place  and  power 
less  than  the  rest  of  us  ? Reform  1 Pshaw ! 
The  world  is  better  than  it  ever  was.  Do  we  like 
Pharisees  who  put  themselves  up  on  pedestals  as 
better  than  other  people  ? Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson ! A precious  company ! They  want 
purity  and  sweetness  and  light  I They  want  to 
elevate  politics  1 That  is  to  say,  Brown  wants  to 
be  Collector,  and  Jones  Postmaster,  and  Robin- 
son minister  to  Thibet  They  want  to  reform 
other  people  out  and  reform  themselves  in. 
Faugh  1”  It  is  a familiar  strain.  I don’t  like 
Doctor  Bone  ’cauth  he  wearth  thuch  thort  tow- 
thith. 

The  argument  is  common,  but  not  conclusive. 
It  certainly  is  annoying  to  see  bummers  hovering 
about  an  army,  and  still  more  so  to  see  an  army 
of  patriots  led  by  a Cowboy  or  Skinner.  But 
patriotism  is  not,  therefore,  disgraceful,  and  it  is 
still  a good  thing  to  save  the  country  against  its 
fo#s.  It  is  unquestionably  disagreeable  to  see 
the  advocate  of  temperance  consumed  with  his 
own  importance,  and  anxious  that  his  hair  and 
collar  shall  be  impressive.  But  if  he  can  rouse 


a single  man  to  struggle  with  the  fiery  bonds  of 
appetite,  or  bring  comfort  to  one  mourning  Ra- 
chel, the  hair  and  collar  may  be  compassionately 
forgiven.  It  is  a pity  for  refined  ears  that  piety 
should  sing  through  its  nose,  but  a great  deal  of 
the  sincerest  and  most  helpful  religious  fervor 
has  found  a vent  through  that  passage.  Patriot- 
ism and  temperance  and  religion  are  still  dear  to 
all  generous  souls,  and  they  will  still  serve  them 
in  every  way,  despite  the  follies  and  absurdities 
and  weaknesses  and  selfish  aims  of  many  an  as- 
sociate. The  one  thing  that  is  impossible  to  a 
sincere  friend  of  any  good  cause  is  a sneer  at  the 
cause  because  of  the  grotesque  or  corrupt  conduct 
of  any  supporter. 

Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  selfish  im- 
postors and  knaves,  are  they,  and  their  reform 
means  merely  their  own  advantage  ? Very  well ; 
lash  them  as  you  will.  But  if  you  make  them 
stand  for  the  cause,  if  in  denouncing  them  you 
so  identify  them  with  that  as  to  make  the  cause 
itself  ridiculous  and  suspicious,  if  you  make  the 
way  of  its  true  friends  harder,  and  intrench  more 
firmly  old  abuses  and  corruptions,  then,  in  draw- 
ing them,  you  have  portrayed  yourself.  The  pre- 
tenses and  follies  and  crimes  of  those  who  un- 
wisely or  treacherously  befriend  great  causes  are 
fair  targets.  The  ardor  and  force  with  which 
they  are  attacked  and  exposed  are  often  the  test 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  assailant  to  the  great  cause 
itself.  But  it  is  evident  when  Gibbon  criticises 
certain  men  and  deeds  bearing  the  Christian  name 
that  he  is  striking  at  Christianity.  There  is  a 
meanness  of  attack  which  hesitates  to  aim  direct- 
ly, and  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  assassin  who 
stabs  in  the  dark.  Meanwhile,  hovrever,  tho  man 
who  is  sincerely  bent  upon  advancing  temperance 
will  not  be  troubled  by  the  long  hair  nor  by  the 
contemptuous  impatience  of  it  The  man  who 
loves  his  country  will  not  be  dismayed  because 
Dr.  Johnson  defines  patriotism  as  the  last  refuge 
of  a scoundrel ; and  the  friend  of  civil  sendee  re- 
form will  be  less  mindful  of  the  conduct  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  of  the  well-meant  failures, 
the  misapprehensions,  and  the  inconsistencies, 
than  of  the  necessity  and  method  of  promoting 
the  good  work.  When  the  young  Easy  Chair 
felt  itself  to  be  really  ill,  the  thort  towthith  of 
Doctor  Bone  were  forgotten  in  tho  physician’s 
kindness  and  skilL 


(Biiitai's  1’itmmj  Hcrurit. 


PRINCIPAL  DAWSON,  of  M‘Gill  University, 
of  Montreal,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  that 
not  very  large  body  of  scientific  men  who  keep 
well  up  with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery 
without  loosening  their  hold  on  the  Bible  or  losing 
their  faith  in  its  substantial  scientific  truthfulness 
as  well  as  spiritual  value.  His  Origin  of  the  Worlds 
according  to  Revelation  and  Science  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  modeled  upon  his  Archaia , published 
in  1860.  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
compare  the  new  work  with  the  old  one,  but  we 
judge  that  it  is  thoroughly  new,  though  based  on 
similar  premises,  leading  to  the  same  conclusions. 
It  includes  a discussion  of  the  latest  results  of 
Biblical  criticism  in  its  interpretation  of  revela- 
tion, as  well  as  a survey  of  the  latest  explorations 


in  science  in  its  interpretation  of  nature.  Princi- 
pal Dawson  is  a cautious  and  conservative  thinker. 
New  theories  have  no  attraction  to  him  merely 
because  they  are  new.  He  jumps  at  no  conclu- 
sions; he  reaches  them  by  a slow  and  careful 
sifting  process.  The  Biblical  student  may  feel 
confident  that  whatever  he  declares  to  be  verita- 
ble scientific  discovery  can  not  be  doubted,  and 
that  whatever  he  declares  to  be  sound  Biblical 
interpretation  is  at  least  not  too  ingenious  and 
novel  to  be  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  In 
considering  the  geologic  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  Dr.  Dawson  exhibits  what  we  should 
say  was  his  pre-eminent  characteristic  as  a writer 
— a certain  spirit  of  judicial  fairness.  He  states 
the  objections  forcefully,  and  he  meets  them  with 
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argument,  not  with  raillery,  the  odium  theologi- 
cum,  or  evasive  pleas.  His  work  appears  to  be 
that  of  an  independent  though  conservative  in- 
vestigator rather  than  of  an  intemperate  advo- 
cate. He  has  neither  the  supercilious  tone  of  a 
skeptical  scientist,  nor  the  dogmatism  of  a con- 
troversial theologian.  His  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
cult u day”  question  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
clearness  of  statement  and  largeness  of  view. 
He  refutes  the  literalists  by  showing  that  the 
word  “day”  is  used  in  five  different  senses  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  mod- 
em use  of  the  term,  as  equivalent  to  a period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  is  unusual  in  the  Scripture. 
He  shows  by  quotations  from  other  sacred  writers, 
and  notably  by  a felicitous  quotation  from  the 
ninetieth  Psalm,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  Moses,  that  the  Biblical  writers  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  creation  work  occupied  long  eras 
or  ages.  The  two  chapters  on  the  antiquity  of 
man  are  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book.  He 
does,  indeed,  show  quite  conclusively  that  the 
unity  of  the  race  is  confirmed  by  scientific  discov- 
ery, especially  by  the  study  of  language ; but  his 
reading  of  the  evidences  for  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  race  is  not  so  conclusive  as  the  student 
will  wish  it  was,  though  it  is  perhaps  as  conclu- 
sive as  it  can  be  made  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge. 

Valuable  and  interesting  is  the  insight  given 
into  the  character  of  a marvelous  and  little  un- 
derstood genius  in  the  Reminiscence*  of  Frederick 
Froebel,  by  B.  von  Marenholz-BElow,  translated 
by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  (Lee  and  Shepard).  The 
added  sketch  of  his  life,  by  Mrs.  Emily  Shirreff, 
was  quite  necessary  to  give  any  thing  like  com- 
pleteness to  the  volume.  That  tells  the  outer 
story  of  his  life,  and  gives  the  key  to  much  that 
is  mysterious,  if  not  otherwise  inexplicable,  in  his 
mythical  doctrines.  The  “reminiscences”  give, 
in  a social,  conversational,  sometimes  almost  a 
chatty  way,  the  impression  of  his  views  derived 
by  an  admirer  from  constant  intercourse  with 
him.  A man  of  great  ideas,  he  never  learned  the 
art  of  expression.  He  was  constantly  misappre- 
hended while  he  lived.  He  needed  a translator. 
Madame  Von  Biilow  is  such  a translator.  The 
Kindergarten  is  founded  both  historically  and 
philosophically  on  certain  radical  ideas  of  the  na- 
ture of  true  education  as  a development  of  the 
individual,  which  Froebel  all  his  life  entertained, 
but  which  not  till  after  his  death  were  recognized 
even  in  his  native  land.  To-day  it  is  not  too< 
much  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  Kindergarten 
is  either  vaguely  apprehended  or  not  at  all  un- 
derstood by  many  Kindergarten  teachers.  To  the 
Kindergarten  Froebel  was  only  driven  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  because  his  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  in  the  education  of  older  pupilB  was  a 
failure,  partly  because  the  right  foundations  had 
not  been  laid  in  the  family,  partly  because  public 
sentiment,  especially  among  the  framers  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a system 
which  overturned  conventional  rules,  and  substi- 
tuted the  laws  of  nature  for  those  of  the  peda- 
gogue. now  little  it  was  ripe  for  such  a revolution 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  leaden-headed 
Minister  of  Instruction,  as  late  as  1861,  forbade 
the  Kindergarten,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  foster  a free  development  and  a devel- 
opment in  freedom.  No  heresy  so  great  in  offi- 
cial eyes  as  any  dubbed  with  the  offensive  word 


freedom.  Yet  we  find  a fault  with  this  some- 
times charming  but  sometimes  inexplicable  book. 
Madame  Biilow  is  herself  a German,  and  she  is 
incapable  of  translating  the  ideas  of  a German 
mystic — which  Froebel  was — into  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  common-sense ; and  Mrs.  Mann  has  appar- 
ently confined  herself  to  the  mechanical  work  of 
rendering  the  German  into  English  words.  It 
needs,  on  more  than  one  page,  to  be  rendered  into 
plain  prose,  to  be  redeemed  from  its  mysticism, 
to  be  Anglicized  in  thought  as  well  as  in  words. 
The  great  ideas  which  underlie  Froebers  system 
need  to  be  popularized.  Introduction  of  Kinder- 
gartens without  the  true  Kindergarten  philosophy 
is  not  wholly  useless,  but  it  is  of  small  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten philosophy  would  be  perfectly  possible  in  both 
schools  and  households  that  have  not  the  mate- 
rial nor  the  professional  and  technical  skill  to  use 
it  He  who  should  really  succeed  in  enabling 
mothers  and  teachers  to  do  this  would  render  a 
service  to  America  only  second  to  that  which 
Froebel  himself  rendered  to  Germany  and  the 
world. 

The  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Rev . Will- 
iam A mot  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers),  edited 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Hewing,  will  be  a wel- 
come memorial  to  the  many  friends  of  this  noble 
Scotchman.  No  one,  we  think,  ever  met  him, 
looked  into  his  kindly  eye,  and  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  hand,  without  a personal  affection  for  him. 
His  two  visits  to  America  and  his  books  raised 
up  for  him  a host  of  friends  here.  There  are  few 
writers  who  have  put  more  of  their  heart  into 
their  printed  pages,  few  speakers  who  have  car- 
ried more  of  it  in  their  faces.  But  to  strangers 
this  book  will  be  hardly  adequate  as  a portrait  of 
the  man,  a picture  of  his  life,  or  a disclosure  of 
his  power.  The  autobiography  is  the  merest  frag- 
ment. The  editor  has  done  what  she  could  to 
preserve  the  autobiographical  element  through- 
out by  making  the  subject  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  in  his  own  letters.  But  his  letters  are  disap- 
pointing. A few  of  them  do  him  a manifest  in- 
justice by  their  confession  of  faults  which  all  that 
know  him  would  be  quick  to  deny.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  amusing — his  naive  confessions  of  IKa 
struggles  against  laziness.  Mr.  Arnot  lazy ! He 
had  not  a lazy  nerve  in  his  body,  nor  a lazy  drop 
of  blood  in  his  veins ; he  was,  indeed,  successful 
because  he  was  so  hard  a worker.  We  lay  tho 
book  down  thankful  to  have  this  memorial  of  one 
who  was  dear  to  all  who  knew  him,  but  strong  in 
the  conviction  that  it  shows  to  strangers  but  very 
little  of  the  real  nature  of  one  of  the  richest  char- 
acters that  even  Scotland,  rich  in  great  souls,  has 
ever  produced. 

A Teii-Book  of  Harmony,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Students,  by  Charles  Edward  Horsley  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is  a capital  book  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed,  the  instruction  of 
young  students  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
harmony.  It  is  very  compact,  being  comprised 
in  eighty-nine  pages,  and  very  simple.  Of  course 
it  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  har- 
mony, but  it  contains  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
amateur.  No  pupil  really  knows  any  thing  of 
music  who  does  not  know  something  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  harmony;  and  no  pupil  gets 
the  best  use — that  is,  the  most  enjoyable  recrea- 
tion—out  of  either  the  piano  or  the  organ  who 
does  not  know  how  to  improvise,  for  which,  of 
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course,  a knowledge  of  harmony  is  essential.  It 
is,  indeed,  to  music  what  grammar  is  to  language ; 
and  the  mechanical  methods  of  teaching  pupils 
to  transfer  notes  from  a printed  page  to  the  in- 
strument  give  about  as  much  real  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  music,  as  a mere  learning  of 
letters,  without  a knowledge  of  either  grammar 
or  xhetoric,  might  afford  of  literature.  The  true 
way  to  teach  music  is  first  to  inspire  a love  for 
it;  then  to  teach  notation,  that  is,  the  alphabet; 
then  the  simple  rules  of  harmony,  that  is,  the 
grammar ; finally,  execution,  which  answers  to 
drill  in  elocution  and  oratory.  So  long  as  mu- 
sical education  begins  and  ends  with  execution, 
the  results  will  continue  to  be — murderous.  Mr. 
Horsley’s  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  a pupil  without  a teacher,  and  equally  so  to 
the  uses  of  a teacher  who  possesses  intelligent 
and  musically  inspired  pupils. 

William  J.  Rolpe  continues  his  admirable  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare’s  plays  with  Midsummer- 
Nights  Dream  (Harpers).  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  no  edition  for 
the  study  of  Sbakspeare  in  the  school,  or  the  pub- 
lic reading  of  it  in  the  parlor,  equal  to  this ; we 
may  add  that  of  all  Shakspeare’s  plays  there  is 
none  better  fitted  for  parlor  dramatic  reading  than 
this  delightful  comedy. — Cicero's  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations is  the  last  volume  of  Harper’s  Classical 
Library.  It  contains  also  “The  Republic,”  and 
“ The  Nature  of  the  Gods.”  C.  D.  Yonge  is  the  ed- 
itor, but  the  bases  of  the  translations  of  the  last 
two  essays  are  the  previous  work  of  Francis  Bar- 
ham and  the  translation  usually  attributed  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. — Tho  English  Commentary  on 
Euripides , by  the  late  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  is 
a volume  of  his  notes  without  the  text.  The  plays 
commented  on  are  The  Rhesus , Medea,  Hippolytns , 
Alcestis , Heraclidce , Supplices , and  1 Yoades.  For 
the  scholar  this  form  of  publication  has  some 
special  conveniences  over  the  ordinary  but  more 
cumbrous  method  of  publishing  the  text  with  the 
notes. — The  Jews  and  their  Persecutors  (Harpers), 
by  Eugene  Lawrence,  is  based  on  Jost’s  Oeschichte 
der  Israelites  and  is  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  their 
industry,  toleration,  patience,  intelligence,  and 
high  moral  principle. — Cooking  Recipes , republish- 
ed from  the  Bazar , is  another  volume  of  the  “ Half- 
hour  Series,”  which  promises  to  become  a sort  of 
universal  library,  covering  every  theme  from  Greek 
literature  to  the  culinary  art  This  little  volume 
contains  no  general  instructions ; it  is  simply  a 
collection  of  recipes.  They  are  classified  alpha- 
betically, the  editor  wisely  adopting  in  this  respect 
the  method  which  experience  in  all  our  great  li- 
braries has  demonstrated  to  be  the  true,  because 
the  most  practical,  one.  The  editing  has  been 
carefully  done,  and  the  fact  that  the  Bazar  has 
furnished  the  material  is  a sufficient  commenda- 
tion of  it.  It  is  probably  the  cheapest  cook- 
book in  existence,  and  the  best  for  the  price. — 
The  Culture  of  Beauty  is  perhaps  as  good  a trea- 
tise as  could  well  be  furnished  on  this  theme. 
Cultivating  personal  beauty  is  a dangerous  form 
of  culture;  it  is  pretty  sure  to  develop  vanity, 
and  to  tend  to  superficiality  in  character.  If  it 
produces  no  worse  results,  there  is  reason  for 
thankfulness.  We  should  not,  therefore,  care  to 
put  this  treatise  into  the  hands  of  a young  girl, 
though  it  might  be  useful  to  her  mother.  To 
some  of  its  directions  we  should  take  decided  ex- 
ception. The  best  way  is  to  cultivate  health  of 
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body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  leave  the  beauty  to 
come  of  itself. — Six  Weeks  in  Norway , by  E.  L. 
Anderson  (Robert  Clarke  and  Co.),  is  exactly 
what  its  title  indicates.  It  gives  with  great  de- 
tail, but  without  the  tedium  which  often  accom- 
panies detailed  descriptions,  a picture  of  a six 
weeks’  tour  through  Norway.  It  is  an  entertain- 
ing glimpse  of  a strange  land.  The  story  is  told, 
in  eighty  pages,  and  would  serve  very  well  as  a 
guide-book  to  one  inclined  to  make  the  same 
tour. 

Hetty's  Strange  History \ by  the  author  of  Mercy 
PhUbrick's  Choice , is  a new  volume  of  the  “ No 
Name  Series”  (Roberts  Brothers),  The  author  of 
these  two  books  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  justly  made  on  either 
story,  they  are  neither  of  them  weak  or  common- 
place. Hetty's  Strange  History  is  both  novel  in 
plot  and  powerful  in  characterization.  Hetty  her- 
self is  a unique  character ; not  altogether  natu- 
ral, the  reader  will  say,  but  carrying  out  the  na- 
ture with  which  the  author  has  endowed  her  quite 
consistently  to  the  end.  The  one  grievous  fault 
about  such  stories — and  it  is  common  to  these 
two— is  that  they  tend  to  develop  a morbid  self- 
consciousness,  a diseased  introspection,  and  a dys- 
peptic appetite  of  the  affections  in  the  reader. 
The  young  lady  who  luxuriates  in  Hetty’s  self- 
inflicted  woe  will  be  only  too  apt  to  impute  a 
similar  subtle  character  to  herself,  and  insist  on 
the  doubtful  luxury  of  being  misunderstood,  when 
in  her  prosaic  character  there  is  really  nothing 
whatever  enigmatical. — Lola  (Henry  Holt  and 
Co.)  affords  an  artistic  picture  of  Spanish  life 
and  character,  the  more  effective  because  set  in 
contrast  with  the  English  nationality.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Gibraltar.  The  contrasted  character- 
istics of  the  two  nationalities  are  well  brought 
out,  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  in  social  life 
are  used  to  good  effect,  and  the  whole  picture 
bears  inherent  marks  of  truthfulness.  An  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  book  is  the  large  collection  of 
queer,  quaint  Spanish  proverbs  which  it  incident- 
ally affords. — In  N'impoi'te  (Lockwood,  Brooks, 
and  Co.)  the  writer  is  to  be  commended  rather  for 
his  aims  than  for  hi9  achievements.  We  should 
judge  that  this  is  his  first  literary  venture.  He 
has  more  ideas  than  he  can  carry  out ; has  tried 
to  weave  several  stories  into  one,  and  has  given 
neither  the  one  nor  the  many ; is  too  laboriously 
brilliant ; makes,  or  endeavors  to  make,  all  his 
characters  stars;  has  painted  a picture  without 
background ; and  in  endeavoring  to  make  all  the 
figures  in  his  group  equally  prominent,  has  made 
none  of  them  sufficiently  so.  He  has  good  ma- 
terial, but  he  has  not  known  how  to  use  it  to 
good  advantage. — Eugenie  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.} 
is  a French  story  turning  on  the  international 
difficulties  between  French  and  German.  Love 
versus  nationality  affords  the  theme  for  a tale  sim- 
ple in  its  plot,  quiet  in  its  movement,  but  painfully 
pathetic  in  its  denouement . It  is  the  story  of  love 
crucified. — Winstowe,  by  Mrs.  Leith- A dams  (Har- 
pers), a reprint  from  the  English,  is  a story  in 
several  particulars  somewhat  above  the  average 
novel.  In  the  conception  of  character  the  author- 
ess recalls  the  gift  of  Dickens  in  making  real- 
istic characters  that  are  creations  of  imagination 
rather  than  copies  from  life.  In  her  spirit  she 
represents  a sunny  and  philanthropic  disposition 
as  the  essential  product  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Though  her  book  is  not  a “ religious  novel,”  it 
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has  a decided  religious  tendency,  the  more  ef- 
fective because  indirect;  she  would  substitute 
kindliness  of  feeling  for  reluctant  obedience  to 
an  obscure  law,  love  for  conscience  as  the  prevail- 
ing and  all-powerful  motive  power  of  a noble  life. 
Wtnstowe  is  not  exactly  a tragedy,  but  it  is  a story 
of  real,  genuine,  and  effective  pathos. — In  contrast 
with  it  in  this  respect — in  all  respects,  indeed — 
is  Marjorie  Bruce's  Lovers  (Harpers).  Marjorie 
Bruce,  a farmer’s  daughter,  has  the  misfortune 
to  have  two  lovers — too  much  of  a good  thing — 
one  a lord,  the  other  a farmer.  After  some  co- 
quettishness and  some  real  hesitation,  and  enough 
of  misunderstanding  to  prevent  the  course  of  true 
love  from  running  unduly  smoothly,  she  chooses 
the  right  lover,  and  all  ends  well.  There  are  no 
marvelous  escapes,  no  hare-brained  adventures,  no 
deeply  dyed  villains,  no  melodramatic  effects  of 
any  kind,  and  no  very  perceptible  moral.  The 
story  is  just  a simple,  pleasant,  enjoyable,  quiet 
love  story. — Jack  is  another  remarkable  novel  by 
the  remarkable  author  of  Sidonie.  The  same  truth 
and  beauty  characterize  it,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  conventional  type  of  French  novel  The  sto- 
ry of  Jack’s  life  is  one  of  sorrow  from  birth  to 
death.  He  is  an  illegitimate  son.  His  mother 
loves  him  with  a wayward  and  fitful  love,  but 
rids  herself  of  him  because  she  can  not  endure 
that  he  should  know  the  secret  of  her  life  of 
shame.  For  this  purpose  she  puts  him  in  a 
school  which  may  be  roughly  characterized  as  a 
sort  of  French  Dotheboys  Hall.  At  length  her 
marriage  leads  her  to  abandon  him  altogether. 
He  runs  away  from  the  school,  and  begins  to  shift 
for  himself ; falls  in  love ; at  first  dares  not  offer 
his  love,  because  he  knows  the  secret  of  his  par- 
entage; later  is  separated  from  his  beloved  by 
mutual  misunderstandings,  and  ends  the  sor- 
rowful story  of  his  disappointed  life  in  a hospi- 
tal, where,  however,  her  presence  and  love  re- 
stored  smooth  the  pillow,  and  alleviate  the  pains 
of  adieu  to  a world  that  has  not  been  friendly  to 
him.  This  is  the  merest  outline  of  a picture  the 
power  and  beauty  of  (which  depend  on  coloring 
which  can  not  be  transferred  from  the  original 
canvas  to  such  a paragraph  as  this. 

The  Supernatural  Factor  in  Religious  Revivals 
(Lee  and  Shepard)  is  from  the  pen  of  L.  T. 
Townsend,  D.D.,  author  of  Credo.  The  object  of 
the  author  has  been  not  merely  to  give  a history 
of  revivals  and  revival  experiences,  but  to  deduce 
from  such  a history  some  radical  conclusions  in 
respect  to  their  origin  and  the  laws  which  govern 
them.  He  begins  with  the  revival  of  religion 
under  Zerubbabel,  and  traces  them  down,  though 
not  continuously,  to  the  recent  religious  meetings 
under  Mr.  Moody  in  the  Boston  Tabernacle.  He 
passes  over  the  labors  of  Luther  and  his  contem- 
poraries, in  this,  it  appears  to  us,  committing  a 
serious  mistake.  The  Reformation  was  a revival 
of  religion,  and  yet  the  revival  aspects  of  the 
Reformation  have  been  little  dwelt  upon  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  are  little  known  by  ordinary 
readers.  It  would  have  been  a valuable  addition 
to  this  book  if  Dr.  Townsend  had  shown  us  the 
evidences  of  supernaturalism  in  the  Reformation, 
and  traced  for  us  the  processes  and  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  great  reformers.  His  account,  too, 
of  the  Wesleyan  revival  is  quite  too  brief,  while 
he  somewhat  unnecessarily  elaborates  his  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  Moody  and  Sankey,  with 
which  the  newspapers  have  made  us  familiar. 


The  immediate  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  show 
that  there  has  been  potent  a supernatural  force 
in  these  revival  movements  : “ The  primal  factor 
was  an  outward  and  invisible  force,  often  work- 
ing  first  upon  the  public  mind,  and  having  pro- 
duced a preparatory  effect,  sent  forth  those  re- 
formers upon  a divine  mission.  This  Force, 
which  is  the  centre  of  all  forces,  in  which  all 
others  are  conserved,  and  without  which  men 
would  forever  grope  and  die — this  Force,  which 
depends  upon  no  human  might,  power,  or  calcu- 
lation, but  whose  coming  is  like  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  without  observation,  to  which 
all  other  forces  must  yield,  or  be  crushed  if  they 
do  not  yield — this  primal  and  fundamental  Force 
is  the  strong  and  tender,  powerful  and  pitying, 
almighty  and  all-merciful,  Spirit  of  the  Lord*  God 
of  Hosts.”  His  secondary  object  is  to  illustrate 
the  methods  of  human  actions  which,  co-operating 
with  the  Divine  power,  have  proved  most  effica- 
cious in  the  work  of  revival  and  reform.  The 
latter,  however,  is  rather  incidentally  suggested 
than  elaborately  argued. 

Christ  in  the  Life:  Sermons , with  a Selection  of 
Poems , by  Edmund  H.  Sears  (Lockwood,  Brooks, 
and  Go.),  is  primarily  a pleasant  memorial  of  one 
who  had  many  friends,  and  many  who  never  per- 
sonally knew  him ; for  it  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  BIr.  Sears’s  writings  that  they  draw  the 
heart  of  the  reader  to  the  writer.  Secondarily, 
this  volume  will  be  found  attractive  and  healthful 
spiritually.  The  sermons  are  not  controversial; 
it  would  be  difficult  from  the  sermon  on  the  Trin- 
ity to  guess  to  what  school  theologically  the  author 
belongs.  They  are  not  brilliant  in  their  rhetoric ; 
the  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  author  compels  to 
simplicity  of  diction ; they  have  not  the  vehemence 
of  feeling  of  a Moody  or  a Spurgeon ; they  are 
profitable  rather  for  instruction  in  righteousness 
than  for  reproof  or  correction.  “There  is  a 
river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
city  of  God.”  This  book  is  a stream  from  that 
river. — “ Gail  Hamilton’s”  last  little  book,  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  t (Estes  and  Lauriat),  is  much 
more  sober  and  reverent  in  tone  than  her  previ- 
ous theological  publications.  She  labors  under 
the  common  delusion  that  because  her  views  do 
not  tally  with  those  which  have  come  down  by 
inheritance  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  still 
embalmed  in  some  of  the  symbols  which  a mis- 
taken reverence  guards  from  utter  decay,  but 
into  which  no  power  can  breathe  the  breath  of 
life,  that  they  are  quite  original.  In  fact,  she 
may  hear  them,  for  substance,  in  hundreds  of  or- 
thodox pulpits  and  on  scores  of  orthodox  plat- 
forms. However,  they  are  none  the  worse  for 
that.  And  she  certainly  puts  them  with  a fresh- 
ness, if  not  with  a vigor,  which  makes  her  little 
book  in  a literary  way  a model  for  religious  writers 
who  wish  to  reach  the  popular  mind ; the  popular 
heart  she  makes  no  particular  attempt  to  reach. — 
Last  winter  nine  leading  clergymen  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  President  Porter,  of  New 
Haven,  gave  a series  of  lectures  on  Biblical  topics 
before  the  New  York  Sunday-school  Association. 
The  general  object  which  bound  these  lectures 
together,  and  gave  to  them  an  organic  unity,  was 
the  endeavor  apparent,  though  not  difectly  ex- 
pressed, to  meet  certain  points  of  rationalistic 
criticism,  and  show  the  value  and  authority  of  the 
Bible.  These  lectures  have  been  gathered  into  a 
single  volume,  and  published  by  the  American 
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Tract  Society,  under  the  title  of  God's  Word  Man's 
light  and  Guide,  The  original  lectures  were  list- 
ened to  by  large  audiences,  and  in  this  more  per- 
manent form  they  will  be  sure  of,  as  they  will  de- 
serve, a still  larger  one. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cy- 
clopedia (A.  J.  Johnson  and  Son)  completes  a 
work  which  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  Amer- 
ica— alike  to  the  one  who  originated  it,  to  the 
scholarship  which  has  carried  it  on,  and  to  the 
business  energy  which  has  pushed  it  to  its  com- 
pletion notwithstanding  peculiar  obstacles.  Some 
idea  of  its  character  may  be  given  by  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  list  of  special  con- 
tributors to  this  fourth  volume  fills  three  pages, 
while  the  list  of  special  articles  which  have  been 
contributed  by  specialists  in  the  entire  work — a 
list  which  the  publishers  assure  us  is  by  no  means 
complete — fills  ten  pages.  As  an  illustrated  cy- 
clopedia, Johnson’s  is  unsurpassed ; and  while  in 
other  departments  it  is  rivaled  by  other  analogous 
works,  it  seems  to  us  to  be,  on  the  whole,  without 
a peer  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  sciences,  giving 


to  that  comprehensive  term  its  most  comprehen- 
sive signification. 

The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide , 
by  Charles  A.  Hallock  (Forest  and  Stream  Pub- 
lishing Co.),  secures  the  confidence  of  the  reader 
at  the  outset  by  the  name  of  its  author.  He  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  upon  his  chosen  theme, 
and  we  will  let  him  describe  for  himself,  in  the 
words  of  his  somewhat  lengthy  title-page : “ The 
Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ; their  Habits  and  various  Methods  of  Capture ; 
copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxider- 
my, Wood-Craft,  etc. ; together  with  a Directory 
to  the  principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  Country. 
Illustrated  with  Maps.”  The  work  is  indeed  cy- 
clopedic in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  informa- 
tion ; and  by  a concise  style,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
fine  but  clear  type,  the  author  and  publishers 
have  succeeded  in  compacting  into  a book  not  so 
large  but  that  it  may  be  carried  into  the  woods 
what,  in  a more  expansive  method  of  literary  and 
mechanical  treatment,  would  have  easily  made  a 
volume  the  size  of  one  of  our  larger  cyclopedias. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — An  outer  satellite  of  Mars  was 
observed  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  U.S.N.,  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  of  August,  1877.  Cloudy  weather 
prevented  the  certain  recognition  of  its  true 
character  at  that  time.  On  August  16  it  was 
again  observed,  and  its  motion  was  established  by 
observation  extending  though  an  interval  of  two 
hours,  during  which  the  planet  moved  over  thirty 
seconds  of  arc. 

An  inner  satellite  was  first  observed  on  the 
night  of  August  17,  also  by  Professor  Hall. 

Both  were  discovered  with  the  26-inch  telescope 
made  by  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons. 

On  Saturday,  August  18,  the  discoveries  were 
telegraphed  to  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  in  order  that,  if  the  weather 
should  be  cloudy  at  Washington,  they  might  con- 
firm the  existence  of  the  satellites  with  the  26- 
inch  telescope  of  Mr.  M^ormick,  which  is  in  their 
hands. 

These  discoveries  were  confirmed  by  Professor 
Pickering  and  his  assistants,  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  their  15-inch  telescope,  and  by  the 
Messrs.  Clark,  at  Cambridgeport,  with  a 12-inch 
glass. 

On  August  19  the  discoveries  were  communica- 
ted to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  which  they 
were  announced  to  the  American  and  European 
observatories. 

The  inner  satellite  is  intrinsically  the  brighter, 
and  the  outer  one  has  been  seen  with  the  9.6-inch 
Munich  equatorial  at  Washington.  The  most  re- 
markable point  of  this  important  discovery  is  the 
short  period  of  the  inner  satellite,  which  is  only 
one-third  as  long  as  that  of  Mimas,  the  inner- 
most satellite  of  Saturn,  hitherto  the  object  hav- 
ing the  shortest  period  in  the  solar  system. 

Apart  from  the  physical  interest  of  these  brill- 
iant discoveries,  these  satellites  will  furnish  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  mass  of  Mars. 

Asteroid  173  has  been  added  to  the  list  by 


Borelly,  of  Marseilles,  who  discovered  on  August 
2 a new  planet  of  the  tenth  magnitude ; 174  was 
also  discovered  by  Borelly,  August  11,  and  is 
likewise  of  the  tenth  magnitude.  The  adoption 
of  north  polar  distance  in  place  of  declination 
seems  to  be  a desideratum  in  the  international 
telegrams.  It  is  already  employed  in  the  Vienna 
comet  telegrams,  and  avoids  the  use  of  one  minus 
sign. 

In  the  Montldy  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  for  June,  Newcomb  has  a note  on 
Neison’s  new  inequalities  in  the  moon’s  longi- 
tude, in  which  he  shows  that  the  expressions  ar- 
rived at  theoretically  by  Neison  are  practically 
equivalent  to  the  empirical  terms  deduced  pre- 
viously by  Newcomb.  Thus  the  doubts  express- 
ed by  Tupman  are  dispelled,  and  the  two  re- 
searches confirm  each  other.  The  desire  is  ex- 
pressed for  a more  extensive  comparison  of  Hau- 
sen’s tables  with  observations  than  now  exists. 
Such  a series  would  facilitate  the  testing  of  ques- 
tions like  the  present. 

Lord  Lindsay  has  a note  in  the  same  periodic- 
al on  the  spectra  of  comets  b and  c of  this  year. 
For  Comet  b ( Winnecke’s)  the  spectrum  consisted 
of  three  lines  connected  by  the  very  narrow  con- 
tinuous spectrum  of  the  nucleus.  Measures  with 
a single-prism  spectroscope  by  Copeland  and  G. 
Lohse  gave  for  their  wave  lengtlis  556.0,  516.0, 
472.2.  On  May  5 the  same  instrument  gave  558.0, 
508.6,  467.9.  On  May  6 a Grubb  spectroscope 
with  a large  compound  prism  was  used.  The 
least  refrangible  of  the  three  lines  w'as  separated 
into  at  least  three  faint  lines.  The  wave  lengths 
were  569.6  (559.3  — 550.0),  543.2 — these  form  one 
band — (517.5—498.6),  510.7.  This  spectrum  re- 
sembles that  of  Comet  II.,  1868.  The  spectrum 
of  Comet  c was  467.6,  607.9,  528.2.  This,  then, 
is  like  Comet  I.,  1871,  and  Brorsen’s  comet  Dr. 
Copeland  has  a note  on  two  “ flats”  on  the  moon’s 
limb,  which  he  identifies  with  those  seen  by  Key 
in  1863,  and  Birt  in  1864  and  1875,  and  Erck  in 
1875. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Plummer  has  a note  on  the  collective  light 
distribution  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  finds  that 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  light  of  a fine  night 
comes  from  stars  which  are  individually  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  on  his  hypothesis  the 
total  light  of  all  the  stars  of  the  Durchmv&terung 
is  equal  to  10.17  x Venus  at  maximum  brilliancy, 
or  l-r-78.6  of  the  mean  full  moon.  His  final  con- 
clusion is  that  w either  the  Durckmusterung  con- 
tains many  stars  (more  than  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire number)  which,  though  rated  as  9.5  magni- 
tude, are  sensibly  below  it,  or  else  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  at  the  average  distance  for  stars  of 
this  magnitude  a denser  stratum  actually  exists, 
succeeded  possibly  by  regions  less  fruitful  be- 
yond.” 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  of  Washington,  contributes 
an  elaborate  historic  account  of  the  various  ki- 
netic theories  of  gravitation  to  the  forth-coming 
Smithsonian  report. 

The  chief  signal-officer  of  the  army  has  pro- 
posed to  the  various  observatories  of  the  coun- 
try, both  public  and  private,  to  co-operate  in 
physical  observations  of  the  sun.  Every  phe- 
nomenon of  interest  should  be  registered,  wheth- 
er relating  to  spots,  facul®,  or  protuberances,  etc. 
Each  observatory  that  is  willing  to  take  up  any 
special  field,  or  that  already  occupies  such  a field, 
is  requested  to  give  its  results,  or  such  part  of 
them  as  it  is  willing,  to  the  Signal  Bureau  for 
record  in  its  Monthly  Weather  Review . Thus  a 
prompt  publication  is  secured.  In  response  to 
this  invitation,  the  United  States  Naval  Observ- 
atory is  furnishing  a record  of  the  number  of 
spots  daily  observed  on  the  sun's  disk.  This 
record  is  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Todd.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a regular  series  of  photographic 
records  of  sun  spots  can  be  made  by  some  one 
or  more  observatories  in  the  East,  and  by  at 
least  one  on  the  Western  coast.  In  order  to 
render  such  observations  of  the  sun  complete, 
the  establishment  of  these  stations  and  one  in 
Japan  is  required. 

Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  of  Cambridgeport,  have 
just  completed  an  11 -inch  photographic  refract- 
or for  the  Lisbon  Observatory.  It  can  also 
be  used  for  visual  purposes.  The  general  de- 
sign of  its  mounting  is  very  stable  and  elegant. 
They  have  also  finished  the  objective  of  a new 
94-inch  equatorial  for  Princeton  College.  It  is 
constructed  on  Gauss’s  curves,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  fine,  and  to  have  decidedly  less  outstanding 
color  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  this  aperture. 
The  crown-glass  is  capable  of  being  rotated  in 
the  cell  of  the  flint,  and  is  thus  separated  from 
it  In  this  way  this  telescope  becomes  adapted 
for  photographic  work.  No  crown-glass  has  yet 
been  ordered  for  the  27-inch  flint-glass  belong- 
ing to  Yale  College,  and  the  McCormick  26-inch 
glass  is  still  in  the  workshop,  although  it  is  fully 
completed. 

The  transit  of  Venus  papers  of  the  English 
commission  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  will  soon  be  issued.  r< 

At  the  private  observatory  of  Lewis  M.  Ruth- 
erfurd,  Esq.,  New  York,  Mr.  Chapman  is  making 
a series  of  photographs  of  Mars  and  comparison 
stars,  which  are  afterward  to  be  measured.  Two 
or  more  photographs  are  taken  8h.  east  of  the 
meridian,  and  the  same  number  8h.  west,  so  that 
from  such  a series  the  diurnal  parallax  may  be 
had.  Mr.  Chapman  is  now  ruling  a series  of  dif- 


fraction gratings  on  speculum  metal.  The  ruling 
is  2 inches  wide,  and  the  lines  are  1}  inches  long, 
of  6760,  8640,  and  17,280  lines  to  the  inch,  and 
we  understand  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute such  plates  for  private  orders. 

The  third  volume  of  Andr6  and  Rayet’s  tiro- 
nomie  Pratique  (History  of  Observatories)  is  con- 
cerned with  the  observatories  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  found  a useful  book  of  reference.  It 
is  compiled  from  the  notes  of  M.  Angot,  one  of 
the  editors. 

Meteorology . — In  the  department  of  meteorology 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  activity 
during  the  month  of  August.  We  have  received, 
first,  Brault’s  Circulation  Atmospkerique  de  r At- 
lantique  Nord — a work  of  great  labor,  and  appar- 
ently a worthy  continuation  of  those  studies  that 
were  begun  by  Maury,  and  to  which  Buys-Ballot* 
Buchan,  Hoffmeyer,  Bitro  de  Capello,  and  others 
have  of  late  years  made  so  many  contributions. 
As  a lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  Brault  has 
been  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  works  of  his  coun- 
trymen Lartigue  and  Bourgois,  etc.,  but  has  ap- 
parently taken  an  important  step  in  that  he  has 
undertaken  to  classify  his  200,000  observations 
of  the  wind  according  to  the  force  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  direction.  Besides  the  excellent 
charts  and  the  ninety  pages  giving  in  detail  the 
data  on  which  the  charts  are  based,  the  author 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  works  in  nautical  meteorology  that  were  be- 
gun in  1869  under  the  administration  of  Admiral 
De  Genouilly,  whence  it  appears  that  from  the 
journals  kept  by  French  vessels  the  French  Hy- 
drographic Office  has  compiled  a large  number  of 
charts  and  of  tables,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon 
be  published.  A glowing  tribute  is  paid  by  him 
to  the  importance  of  such  simultaneous  observa- 
tions as  the  signal  service  is  now  receiving  from 
all  seas  and  lands.  Brault’s  charts  give  not  only 
the  relative  frequency  of  winds  from  each  point 
of  the  compass,  but  also  the  probability  of  strong 
and  light  winds  and  calms,  and  furthermore  the 
probable  changes  or  order  of  succession  of  the 
successive  winds ; they  arc  thus  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  mariner,  and  undoubtedly  an 
improvement  upon  the  charts  that  have  hither- 
to been  published  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Utrecht. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  meteorological  observations 
will  be  the  establishment  of  State  meteorological 
associations  to  supplement  the  general  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington. 
The  State  organizations  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  were  many  years  ago  the  pioneers  in  this 
work,  and  rendered  most  valuable  service.  Wo 
have  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Iowa 
weather  stations  organized  by  Professor  G.  Hin- 
richs,  of  Iowa  City.  In  that  State  about  ninety 
stations  exist,  and  the  publication  of  the  report 
by  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society  shows  that 
there  is  a full  recognition  of  the  direct  impor- 
tance to  agriculturists  of  the  data  collected  by 
weather  observers.  It  is,  however,  true  that  ev- 
ery other  national  interest  is  more  or  less  directly 
affected  by  the  weather,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  should  not 
also  look  after  its  rain-fall  and  other  weather 
items. 

Intimately  related  to  the  preceding  subject  is 
that  of  State  reports  upon  the  sanitary  relations 
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of  the  climate.  And  on  this  matter  we  have  re- 
ceived a laborious  work  compiled  by  Dr.  C.  Deni- 
son, of  Denver,  upon  the  climate  of  Colorado 
and  its  relations  to  pulmonary  diseases.  No 
knowledge  is  more  important  to  a large  propor- 
tion of  our  community  than  reliable  information 
as  to  the  localities  whither  they  may  flee  to  And 
relief  from  disease.  Such  pamphlets  as  those  of 
Denison  on  Colorado,  Toner  on  Maryland,  etc., 
are  individual  efforts  to  accomplish  that  to  which 
the  whole  nation  should  contribute  its  support 

In  the  department  of  theoretical  or  dynamic 
meteorology  we  have  to  record  the  appearance  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Austrian  Meteorological  Socie- 
ty of  two  papers  by  Guldberg  and  Mohn  on  the 
movements  of  the  air  in  cyclones  and  anti-cy- 
clones. In  these  short  papers  the  authors  have 
rehearsed  some  of  the  results  published  by  them 
a year  ago  in  their  Htudcs,  and  thus  given  them 
a wider  circulation  among  those  interested  in  me- 
teorology. They  show  the  laws  of  movement  of 
air  under  certain  simple  assumptions,  such  as  ap- 
proximately represent  the  cases  actively  occurring 
in  every-day  experience,  and  their  formulae  need 
only  to  be  reduced  to  tabular  or  graphic  forms  in 
order  to  become  quite  useful  in  predicting  the 
phenomena  of  hurricanes. 

The  remarkably  successful  result  of  Weilen- 
man’s  attempt  to  deduce  the  temperatures  ob- 
served during  the  night  throughout  the  world, 
from  a priori  considerations,  has  led  him  to  treat 
the  evaporation  and  moisture  in  the  same  man- 
ner. And  we  believe  that  all  these,  and  with 
them  the  winds  and  barometric  pressures,  are 
now  become  subject  to  a rational  deductive  treat- 
ment such  as  forms  an  important  chapter  in  the 
development  of  deductive  meteorology — a science 
which,  as  distinguished  from  the  inductive  and 
statistical  methods  of  the  past,  is  evidently  soon 
to  take  a high  rank,  and  to  claim  the  attention  of 
experts  in  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 
To  the  development  of  this  science  nothing  would 
more  powerfully  contribute  than  the  establishment 
of  a school  of  meteorology  in  connection  with  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

A memoir  on  the  hurricanes  of  October,  1876, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  J.  Elliott,  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Calcutta  Meteorological 
Office,  which  is  said  by  Hann  to  be  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  that  we  at  present 
possess,  giving  for  the  first  time  a profound  in- 
sight into  the  circumstances  attending  the  for- 
mation of  a hurricane,  and  surpassing  even  the 
excellent  work  of  Blanford  and  Wilson. 

In  Physics,  we  note  a paper  by  Campbell  on  a 
double  slit  which  he  has  used  with  good  results 
for  measuring  the  distances  between  the  lines  in 
the  spectrum,  and  which  he  finds  of  great  service 
in  cases  where  the  illumination  is  so  slight  as  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  micrometer.  One  slit  is 
above  the  other,  the  upper  one  being  movable  at 
right  angles  to  its  length  by  a micrometer  screw 
of  200  threads  to  the  inch,  the  graduated  head  of 
which  is  capable  of  indicating  one-five-millionth 
of  an  inch  in  the  motion  of  the  slit.  If  now  a 
reading  of  the  micrometer  be  taken  when  the 
slits  are  superposed  and  form  one  continuous  line, 
and  a second  reading  when  any  given  line  has 
been  superposed  upon  any  other  line  at  a moder- 
ate distance  from  it,  the  difference  between  these 
readings  will  enable  us  at  onoe  to  ascertain  the 
distance  between  the  lines,  if  the  micrometer  be 


calibrated  in  terms  of  the  spectrum  as  seen  in 
the  observing  telescope. 

Mascart  has  made  a research  upon  the  refract- 
ive power  of  gases.  A beam  of  light  was  sent 
through  a collimator  to  two  plates  of  plate-glass 
connected  together  at  right  angles ; the  halves  of 
the  beam  were  bent  right  and  left  by  refraction 
through  the  glass,  then  passed  parallel  through 
two  copper  tubes  containing  the  gases,  and  after 
refraction  by  a second  system  of  glass  plates 
placed  in  reverse  directions,  the  halves  were  unit- 
ed again,  and  the  beam  passed  through  a slit  to 
a system  of  prisms,  then  to  a telescope.  If  the 
pressure  in  one  of  the  copper  tubes  varied,  the 
phases  of  the  two  parts  of  the  beam  became  dif- 
ferent, and  from  the  number  of  fringes  displaced, 
the  refraction  of  the  gas  could  be  determined. 
The  influence  of  pressure  was  examined,  then  the 
refractive  power  for  different  wave  lengths,  then 
the  influence  of  temperature,  and  from  these  data 
the  absolute  refractive  power  was  deduced.  The 
figures  obtained  range  from  0.1387  for  hydrogen 
and  0.2706  for  oxygen  to  0.7036  for  sulphurous 
oxide  and  0.8216  for  cyanogen.  The  refraction 
of  a mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  refractions  of  its 
components ; but  that  of  a compound  gas  is  in 
general  greater  than  that  of  a mixture. 

Thompson  has  communicated  to  the  London 
Physical  Society,  says  Nature,  a paper  on  inter- 
ference fringes  within  the  Nicol  prism.  If  the 
44  field’*  of  a Nicol  be  explored  by  the  eye,  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  bordered  on  one  side  by  a margin 
of  violet-blue  light,  and  on  the  other,  when  the 
light  passes  obliquely  through  the  prism,  by  an 
orange  band,  within  which  lie  a series  of  colored 
fringes ; these  latter  are  very  clearly  seen  with 
monochromatic  light,  when  a second  set  within 
the  blue  band  also  appears.  The  author  showed 
that  these  two  sets  are  due  to  interference  taking 
place  within  the  film  of  balsam  at  the  critical  an- 
gle of  total  reflection  for  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary rays  respectively ; they  are,  therefore,  anal- 
ogous to  the  interference  bands  in  a thin  film 
placed  beneath  a prism  of  a more  highly  refract- 
ing substance,  and  occurring  just  within  the  limit 
of  total  internal  reflection,  as  first  observed  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Chikolef  has  made  a scries  of  experiments  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  determine  the  lighting  power 
of  the  electric  light  at  great  distances.  The  pow- 
er of  the  light  is  notably  increased  by  covering 
the  carbon  of  the  lamp  with  a thin  sheet  of  cop- 
per (one-sixteenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  carbon 
at  its  upper  part,  and  from  one-forty-eighth  to 
one-sixty-fourth  in  its  lower  part).  It  depends 
also  upon  the  direction  given  to  the  carbon,  the 
best  teing  to  turn  the  cup  toward  the  object  to 
be  lighted.  The  great  machine  of  Alteneck,  with 
a carbon  twelve  millimeters  in  diameter,  gave  a 
maximum  light  equal  to  10,210  candles,  and  a 
mean  light  of  5739  candles ; while  with  a carbon 
of  ten  millimeters,  but  galvanically  coated,  it  gave 
a maximum  of  16,266  candles  (20,276  when  the 
cup  is  turned  as  above),  and  a mean  of  14,039 
candies.  The  light  was  sufficient  to  make  ob- 
jects visible  (for  military  purposes)  at  a distance 
of  8080  yards.  Of  many  machines  used,  the  most 
economical  proved  to  be  the  great  one  of  Alte- 
neck. 

Experiments  continue  to  be  made  with  the 
electric  candle  of  Jablochkoff,  which  consists  of 
two  parbon  strips  placed  side  by  side,  and  insula- 
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ted  from  each  other  by  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance which  melts  or  volatilizes  as  the  carbons 
bum.  At  the  West  India  Docks  in  London  four 
of  these  candles  were  simultaneously  burned  with 
the  current  from  one  magneto-electric  machine. 
The  large  yard  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  al- 
though the  candles  were  inclosed  in  ground-gloss 
shades;  60  that  it  was  possible  to  read  small 
print  at  a considerable  distance,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  eyes  were  not  affected  by  the  glare,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  electric  light  The 
second  trial  was  the  lighting  the  top  story  of  one 
of  the  large  warehouses,  and  the  third  the  light- 
ing up  of  a large  vessel  at  the  quay,  both  of 
which  were  successful.  Each  candle  gave  a light 
equal  to  that  from  100  gas-lights,  and  at  a very 
much  less  cost. 

Another  form  of  JablochkofFs  light  has  been 
variously  tried,  which  seems  likely  to  be  of  more 
practical  use  than  the  candle.  It  consists  of  a 
thin  kaolin  plate,  only  four  millimeters  thick,  but 
eight  centimeters  long  and  two  or  three  wide, 
having  the  conducting  wires  fastened  in  grooves 
at  the  ends.  These  wires  are  coarse,  and  come 
from  the  secondary  coil  of  an  inductorium,  the 
primary  coil  being  in  the  circuit  of  an  Alliance 
magneto-electric  machine,  driven  by  a three-horse 
engine.  When  the  secondary  current  crosses  the 
kaolin  plate  it  apparently  ignites,  giving  a soft 
mellow  light  equal  to  that  from  eight  gas-burn- 
ers. In  the  Paris  experiments  three  electric  can- 
dles, each  equal  to  five  kaolin  lights,  were  operated 
in  the  main  circuit,  while  ten  of  the  kaolin  lights 
were  operated  by  as  many  secondary  circuits, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  feed  twenty-five  lights 
at  once  in  different  places  by  the  same  machine. 
These  experiments  were  made  with  a view  to 
utilize  these  lights  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Ayrton  and  Perry  have  published  an  account 
of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  ice  as  an 
electrolyte.  As  a result  of  their  experiments, 
they  state  that  the  capacity  per  cubic  centimeter 
of  ice  at  —13.5°  C.  is  0.002  micro-farad,  and  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  is  22,160  (that  of  air 
being  called  unity),  while  that  of  water  at  8.7°  is 
about  2240  times  this  amount  Commencing  with 
ice  at  — 13.6°  C.,  the  temperature  was  allowed  to 
rise,  and  the  conductivity  determined  by  galva- 
nometer readings.  From  these  a very  regular 
curve  was  deduced,  which  shows  that  the  con- 
ductivity increases  regularly,  and  that  there  is  no 
sudden  rise  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state.  The  same  apparatus  was  also  used  to  de- 
termine the  electromotive  force  of  polarization 
currents  at  different  temperatures. 

In  Chemistry , a new  and  apparently  satisfactory 
process  has  been  proposed  by  Etard  for  the  prep- 
aration of  alkali  nitrites  as  reagents,  which  con- 
sists in  reducing  the  corresponding  nitrate  by  a 
sulphite.  Equivalent  quantities,  for  example,  of 
potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  sulphite,  pre- 
viously well  dried,  are  mixed  together  and  fused 
in  a crucible.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  takcu 
from  the  crucible,  pulverized,  and  treated  with  al- 
cohol, in  which  the  nitrite  only  is  soluble.  Or 
the  separation  may  be  effected  by  crystallization. 

Bottinger,  in  an  attempt  at  the  direct  synthesis 
of  glyoxylic  acid  by  passing  carbonous  oxide  gas 
through  pure  and  well-cooled  hydrocyanic  acid, 
observed  a rapid  absorption  of  the  gas,  which, 
however,  was  completely  evolved  again  on  warm- 
ing the  liquid.  No  glyoxylic  acid  was  formed. 


He  hence  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  solu- 
bility of  carbonous  oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Heumann  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  ultra- 
marine  containing  silver  in  place  of  sodium,  by 
heating  the  blue  ultramarine  with  a concentrated 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  sealed  tubes  to  120° 
for  several  hours.  The  product,  washed  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  separated  by  agitation  from  the 
metallic  silver,  appeared  under  a magnifier  as  a 
perfectly  uniform  powder,  consisting  of  lemon- 
yellow  clear  grains,  without  crystalline  form.  An- 
alysis showed  them  to  contain  forty-eight  per  cent, 
of  silver. 

Latschinoff  has  proposed  to  establish  a new  se- 
ries of  homologous  bodies,  the  successive  terms 
of  which  shall  differ  from  the  preceding  ones  by 
CSHS,  instead  of  CH*  as  in  ordinary  homologues. 
Camphor  and  the  terpencs  belong  to  such  a series, 
and  hence  the  author  proposes  to  denominate  the 
series  a ter-homologous  or  a campho-homologous 
series. 

Cresti  has  described  a very  delicate  test  for 
copper.  Two  small  wires,  one  of  zinc  tho  other 
of  platinum,  connected  at  one  end,  are  placed  in 
the  solution  suspected  to  contain  this  metal.  A 
black  deposit  appears  on  the  platinum  wire.  To 
test  this,  it  is  washed  and  placed  while  still  moist 
in  a mixture  of  hydrogen  bromide  gas  and  bro- 
mine vapor  (such  as  is  obtained  by  acting  on  po- 
tassium bromide  by  strong  sulphuric  acid).  The 
deposit,  if  copper,  becomes  a deep  violet  liquid, 
especially  distinct  when  placed  on  a white  plate, 
which  the  author  believes  to  be  a solution  of  cu- 
prous bromide  in  hydrogen  bromide.  Copper 
may  thus  be  detected  in  a few  cubic  centimeters 
of  a one-millionth  solution. 

Cohne  has  observed  that  if  a sprig  of  any  fresh 
plant  be  placed  in  a weak  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  oxygen  is  disengaged  which  is  strongly 
ozonized.  If  flowers  are  upon  the  sprig,  they 
also  evolve  oxygen,  but  less  actively.  A conven- 
ient method  of  setting  free  a little  ozone  in  the 
air  of  an  apartment  is  to  place  a bouquet  of  flow- 
ers in  weak  hydrogen  peroxide  in  place  of  ordi- 
nary water. 

Bougarel  has  discovered  a new  red  coloring  mat- 
ter in  plants,  which  accompanies  the  chlorophyll, 
and  which  he  calls  erythrophyll.  For  preparing 
it,  young  peach  leaves  were  first  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ether  poured  off,  and  then  with  alcohol, 
and  allowed  to  stand.  After  two  days  brilliant 
tabular  crystals,  green  by  reflected,  red  by  trans- 
mitted light,  appeared,  which  were  soluble  in  ben- 
zene and  chloroform  with  a red  color. 

Dale  and  Schorlemmer  have  shown  that  red 
aurin,  or  peonin,  os  it  is  sometimes  called,  may 
readily  be  converted  into  rosaniline.  If  it  bo 
heated  to  150°  for  some  days  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia, or  for  twenty  hours  to  120°  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  a yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which 
contains  a crystalline  base,  and  deposits  it  on  cool- 
ing. This  base  is  identical  with  ros&nilinc,  giv- 
ing the  well-known  fuchsin  red  with  acetic  acid, 
and  yielding  Hofmann’s  violet,  aniline  green,  and 
aniline  blue. 

Cazeneuve  has  prepared  pure  hematin  by  treat- 
ing defibrinated  blood  by  commercial  ether  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  with  more  ether  contain- 
ing two  per  cent,  oxalic  acid.  This  ether  being 
saturated  exactly  with  ether  containing  ammonia, 
deposits  the  hematin  in  flocks,  which  is  purified 
by  washing  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  com- 
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bines  with  the  haloid  acids  to  form  crystallized 
salts,  and  has  the  formula  C69H7QN8Fe,Ol0.  Con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  splits  it  into  two  red 
bodies,  one  containing  37.62  per  cent  of  iron,  the 
other  2.08  per  cent. 

Anthropology. — The  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  have  issued  Part  L of  their 
second  volume.  Among  the  papers  are  several 
very  interesting  ones  devoted  to  archaeology. 
We  have  always  looked  upon  this  society  as  a 
model  of  local  organizations.  They  have  a very 
full  collection  in  their  museum,  and  are  propos- 
ing to  erect  a building  in  a short  time.  We  are 
sure  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  foster  true 
education  than  to  encourage  an  institution  like 
this. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  has  published  separate- 
ly his  paper  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  upon  the  discovery  of  paleo- 
lithic implements  near  Trenton.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  implements  which  he  has  discov- 
ered were  fashioned  by  human  hands  during  the 
glacial  period,  and  were  drifted  to  their  present 
site  along  with  the  gravel  in  which  they  lie  im- 
bedded. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  recently  issued  two 
very  important  contributions  to  the  study  of 
American  anthropology.  One  forms  the  first 
volume  of  a series  to  be  published  under  the 
title,  Contributions  to  American  Ethnology , and  is 
composed  of  a number  of  articles  on  Alaskan  sub- 
jects, by  Mr.  William  H.  Dali,  together  with  the 
last  unpublished  works  of  the  late  George  Gibbs. 
The  second  work  is  entitled  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Indian  Languages , with  Words , Phrases , 
and  Sentences  to  be  Collected,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 
All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion on  this  subject  have  been  turned  over  to 
Major  Powell,  to  be  worked  up  into  his  series. 

Professor  James  D.  Butler  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  prehistoric  Wisconsin.  It  is  enrich- 
ed with  heliotype  fac-similes  of  twenty-four  cop- 
per implements. 

In  Part  IV.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Institute  of  London  Mr.  Sweet  has  a long,  and 
interesting  paper  on  language  and  thought.  The 
subject  is  discussed  from  an  anthropological  point 
of  view,  and  merits  the  attention  of  comparative 
philologists.  The  idea  of  the  breath  group,  or 
phonetic  sentence,  is  well  presented. 

One  of  the  most  important  discussions  concern- 
ing archaeological  matters  which  has  taken  place 
for  a long  time  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  May  22  of  this  year, 
and  is  reported  in  Nature  for  May  24  and  in  four 
or  five  of  the  subsequent  numbers.  The  ques- 
tion for  debate  was,  14  The  present  State  of  the 
Antiquity  of  Man  in  England.”  The  president, 
in  opening  the  discussion,  recommended  the  ut- 
most caution.  The  argument  was  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Hughes,  and  Tidderaan, 
who  all  agreed  that  while  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  opinion  of  the  interglacial  or  preglacial 
existence  of  man  in  England,  there  was  no  solid 
ground  for  such  an  opinion  as  yet.  In  subsequent 
numbers  of  Nature  issue  is  taken  with  this  opinion 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Belt,  Geikie,  and  Skertchley. 
The  ground  of  an  opinion  for  the  preglacial  or 
interglacial  existence  of  man  is  the  finding  of  a 
fibula  supposed  to  be  human,  but  probably  ursine, 
in  connection  with  remains  of  animals  which 
probably  were  preglacial  or  Interglacial,  the  oc- 
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currence,  under  similar  conditions,  of  goats’  bones 
bearing  gashes  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
man,  and  the  occurrence  of  paleolithic  imple- 
ments in  strata  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
deposited  within  or  before  the  glacial  period. 

In  general  Zoology,  an  important  work  on  the 
development  of  the  egg  has  been  published  by  0. 
Biitschli,  who  is  well  known  by  his  studies  on 
the  infusoria  and  the  lower  worms,  especially  the 
rotifera  and  the  nematode  worms.  As  regards 
the  process  of  conjugation  among  the  infusoria, 
Biitschli,  according  to  a review  of  his  work  in 
Nature,  thinks  that  it  is  merely  a rejuvenescence 
of  the  creatures  which  undergo  it,  enabling  them 
to  become  “ the  stem  ancestors  of  a series  of  gen- 
erations which  propagate  by  fission.”  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  view  of  Balbiani,  Stein,  and  others, 
who  maintain  that  the  act  of  conjugation  so  well 
known  among  the  Paramecia , Vorticellce , etc.,  is 
the  precursor  of  a sexual  mode  of  generation. 
The  reviewers,  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdaie, 
disbelieve  in  Biitschli’s  theory,  and  suggest  that 
44  what  he  calls  rejuvenescence  is  one  of  the  many 
modes  by  which  rapidity  of  fissiparous  multipli- 
cation is  in  some  organisms  aided,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  true  act  of  fertilization  is  made  less 
frequent.” 

44  Studies  among  Amoebae”  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  July,  by 
Professor  P.  M.  Duncan,  who  describes  the  habits 
and  figures  some  of  the  forms  of  these  protozo- 
ans. Of  the  twenty  or  more  species  described  by 
German  and  English  observers,  Duncan  believes 
that  there  are  but  two  truly  specific  forms,  Amoe- 
ba villosa  and  Amoeba  princeps. 

Dr.  Leidy  has  observed  a species  of  infusorian, 
probably  Chilomonas , existing  in  immense  num- 
bers on  the  sandy  beach  of  Cape  May,  where  they 
formed  a thin  yellowish-green  film,  coloring  the 
surface  of  the  sand. 

The  Colorado  potato-beetle  ( Septinolarva  sexli- 
neata)  has  been  not  only  introduced  into  Bremen, 
but  Nature  records  its  occurrence  in  a field  near 
Cologne  in  every  stage  of  development.  In  the 
United  States  it  now  occurs  in  abundance  as  far 
east  as  the  Kennebec  River,  Maine. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Garman  recently  read  at  a meeting 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  a paper 
on  the  pelvis  of  selachians,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  genera  Potamotrygon  and 
Disceus. 

Some  new  facts  in  the  history  of  a little-known 
fish,  the  long-jawed  goby,  are  contributed  to  the 
American  Naturalist  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Lockington. 
These  fish  live  on  the  Californian  coast,  among 
sea-weeds  growing  on  small  stones,  and  in  such 
a position  that  they  must  remain  out  of  water 
from  three  to  six  hours  daily.  They  arc  also  dug 
by  the  Chinese  (who  eat  them)  out  of  the  mud  be- 
side the  brackish  creeks  intersecting  the  marshes. 
Their  holes,  excavated  in  the  banks, 44  increase  in 
size  as  they  go  downward,  so  that  the  lower  por- 
tion is  below  the  water-level,  or  at  least  sufficient- 
ly low  to  be  kept  wet  by  the  percolation  from  the 
surrounding  mud.”  In  view  of  the  half-terres- 
trial life  led  by  this  fish,  Mr.  Lockington  is  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  the  expansion  of  the  up- 
per jaw  may  serve  for  the  retention  of  a small 
quantity  of  water,  which,  slowly  trickling  down- 
ward into  the  mouth  and  gills,  keeps  the  latter 
moist  when,  from  an  unusually  low'  tide  or  a dry 
season,  the  waters  of  its  native  creek  fail,  perhaps 
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for  several  hours,  to  reach  the  holes  in  which 
the  fishes  dwell. 

That  fishes  and  other  vertebrates  have  in  two 
or  three  observed  cases  been  partially  develop- 
ed without  fecundation  is  on  record.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Sturtevant,  on  removing,  March  16,  some  eggs 
from  a pickerel,  found  that  some  of  the  eggs 
“had  evidently  developed  in  the  line  of  the  fe- 
cundated egg,  as  the  cells  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a curled  fish,  the  line  of  the  back  being 
well  defined,  the  line  of  the  belly  and  sac  poorly 
or  not  at  all  defined,  while  there  was  a concen- 
tration of  cells  about  the  locality  of  the  eye.  I 
can  not  say  that  I saw  a young  fish,  for  I did  not, 
but  I saw  what  I considered  sufficient  to  inter- 
pret as  development  to  a certain  degree  without 
fecundation.”  The  account  in  full  appears  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  August. 

At  a June  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclatcr  read  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  collection  of  birds  made 
during  the  voyage  of  II.M.S.  Challenger , contain- 
ing general  remarks  on  the  collection,  which  was 
stated  to  consist  of  about  679  skins  of  terrestrial 
and  198  of  oceanic  birds,  besides  a considerable 
series  of  specimens  in  salt  and  in  spirit,  and  a col- 
lection of  eggs,  principally  of  the  oceanic  species. 

Mr.  Samuel  Calvin  records  in  the  American 
Naturalist  the  fact  that  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker catches  flies  on  the  wing.  He  has  seen 
this  done  repeatedly  by  the  same  bird,  so  that  he 
thinks  it  is  an  ordinary  and  settled  practice  of 
the  species. 

That  birds  have  the  power  of  distinguishing 
different  colors  is  claimed  by  a correspondent  of 
Nature , who  observed  in  England  a pair  of  gold- 
finches building  their  nest.  They  chose  their 
building  materials  with  such  skill  and  such  color- 
matching power  that  if  one  had  not  seen  the  nest 
built,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have 
discovered  it. 

That  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  steppes  of 
Russia  formerly  extended  into  Northern  Ger- 
many seems  proved  by  the  prehistoric  remains 
now  found  in  Germany.  The  fauna  of  these 
steppes,  such  as  those  which  lie  between  the 
Lower  Volga  and  the  Upper  Ob,  is  quite  peculiar. 
Such  of  its  animals,  says  a writer  in  Nature,  as 
live  on  the  ground  and  can  not  escape  the  bad 
season  of  the  year  by  emigration,  become  so  ac- 
commodated to  the  climate  and  soil  that  they  are 
never  met  with  in  other  places,  that  is,  in  woody 
or  marshy  districts.  Among  these  the  steppe 
rodents,  such  as  jerboas,  sousliks,  and  voles,  are 
most  remarkable.  They  find  sufficient  sustenance 
in  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  berries  of  the  steppe 
plants.  The  other  characteristic  mammals  are 
the  steppe  marmot,  the  little  piping  hare  ( Lago - 
mgs  pusillus),  the  wild  ass  (Equus  onager),  and 
the  Saiga  antelope  ( Saiga  tartarica).  The  re- 
maining mammals  met  with,  whether  as  resi- 
dents or  as  temporary  visitors,  belong  either  to 
the  fauna  of  Central  Europe  or  to  that  of  North- 
ern Siberia. 

Two  mammals,  Felis  yaguarundi  and  Nasua 
(probably  N.  fnsca),  new  to  the  fauna  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  found,  according  to  the 
American  Naturalist,  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  bv 
Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.S.  A. 

EnginecHng  and  Technology. — The  caisson  of 
the  first  pier  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  is  re- 
ported as  down  to  bed  rock  on  the  river-bottom. 


The  second  and  third  caissons  are  about  being 
sunk  to  their  respective  places.  • 

We  learn  from  local  sources  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  Company  to 
begin  work  early  this  fall.  A shaft  twenty-eight 
feet  in  depth  has  been  dug  at  the  foot  of  Fif- 
teenth Street,  Jersey  City,  and  this  depth  will  be 
increased  some  twenty  feet.  From  this  as  a 
starting-point  the  tunnel  will  proceed  in  a north- 
easterly direction  under  the  river.  The  entrance 
on  the  New  York  side  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Washington  Square.  The  tunnel  as  pro- 
posed will  be  on  completion  two  miles  in  length, 
with  a road-bed  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  two 
separate  tracks.  It  is  proposed  also  to  light  it 
with  gas  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  of  brick,  with  a thickness  of  four 
feet.  The  main  object  of  the  tunnel  will  be  the 
transfer  of  freight  to  and  from  the  great  railway 
lines  which  terminate  in  Jersey  City,  but  it  will, 
of  course,  be  used  for  passenger  traffic  likewise. 

The  midsummer  condition  of  the  pig-iron  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  is  reported  by  the 
Iron  Age  to  be  as  follows:  Number  of  furnaces, 
704,  of  which  270  are  charcoal,  208  bituminous 
coal  or  coke,  and  226  anthracite  coal.  Of  these, 
87  charcoal,  85  sofUcoal,  and  87  anthracite  fur- 
naces are  in  blast — 269  in  all,  while  445  are  idle. 

The  engineering  journals  are  noting  the  fact 
that  active  preparations  are  going  on  for  the 
commencement  of  the  long-projected  work  of 
draining  the  Zuyder-Zee.  A dam  twenty-five 
miles  long  is  to  be  carried  across  the  gulf,  and 
upon  this  pumping-machines  are  to  be  erected 
having  10,000  horse-power,  and  capable  of  dis- 
charging from  the  inclosed  sea  a quantity  of 
water  equivalent  to  6,600,000  cubic  meters  daily. 
The  work,  it  is  expected,  will  occupy  sixteen  years 
for  its  completion,  and  its  estimated  cost  will  be 
336,000,000  francs. 

Recent  reports  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  are  deposits  of  genuine  anthracite  in  New 
Mexico. 

A rich  cinnabar  discovery  is  reported  from  Cal- 
ifornia, about  seven  miles  from  Grass  Valley,  in 
the  direction  of  Colfax.  The  ledge  is  reported 
to  be  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  will  yield,  according  to  estimate,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  quicksilver.  Reducing- 
works  are  said  to  be  in  course  of  erection. 

The  foreign  journals  have  the  statement  of  the 
completion  of  that  portion  of  the  great  net-work 
of  subterranean  telegraph  lines  which  connects 
Berlin  w'ith  Mayence.  Taking  in  the  section  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Halle,  which  wa9  laid  last  year, 
and  which  has  since  been  in  continuous  operation, 
the  whole  line  now  completed  is  about  372  miles 
long,  and  connects  Berlin,  Halle,  Leipsic,  Frank- 
fort, and  Mayence.  Germany  has  now  a number 
of  under-ground  lines  in  operation,  and  a decree 
lately  issued  orders  that  in  future  all  the  lines 
constructed  in  the  empire  shall  be  under-ground. 

A new  disinfectant  is  obtained  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  water  and  turpentine  to  a current  of 
air,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  powerful  in  action,  non- 
poisonous,  and  without  iujurious  action  on  tex- 
tiles. It  contains  hydrogen  peroxide,  a powerful 
oxidizing  agent,  and  camphoric  acid. 

The  electric  light  is  growing  rapidly  in  popu- 
larity in  Europe,  and  numerous  applications  in  the 
lighting  railway  stations,  docks,  etc.,  have  already 
been  made,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber.— The  election  in  California,  September 
5,  resulted  in  a Democratic  success.  The  elec- 
tion in  Maine,  September  10,  resulted  in  a ma- 
jority for  Selden  Connor,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor,  of  1 1,830  over  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  of  5879  over  all  candidates. 

State  Conventions  have  been  held  as  follows: 
Iowa  Democratic,  at  Marshalltown,  August  29, 
nominating  John  R.  Irish  for  Governor ; Penn- 
sylvania Republican,  at  Harrisburg,  September 
6,  nominating  James  P.  Sterrett  for  Supreme 
Court  judge  ; Wisconsin  Republican,  at  Madison, 
September  11,  nominating  William  £.  Smith  for 
Governor ; Massachusetts  Democratic,  at  Worces- 
ter, September  13,  nominating  William  Gaston 
for  Governor ; Massachusetts  Republican,  at 
Worcester,  September  19,  renominating  Governor 
Rice ; New  Jersey  Democratic,  at  Trenton,  Sep- 
tember 19,  nominating  General  George  B.  M‘Clel- 
lan  for  Governor;  Maryland  Republican,  Sep- 
tember 20,  nominating  Dr.  G.  E.  Porter  for  State 
Comptroller. 

The  Fisheries  Commission,  sitting  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  have  decided  against  the  claim  of 
the  Canadian  government  for  compensation  for 
the  privilege  accorded  to  American  fishermen  of 
transshipping  cargo  or  buying  bait,  ice,  and  sup- 
plies in  Dominion  ports. 

At  Creedmoor,  September  14  and  15,  in  the  in- 
ternational contest  for  the  American  trophy  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  teams,  the  latter 
led  in  the  total  of  shots  by  92  points,  the  scores 
being  3334  to  3242.  The  American  team  exceed- 
ed its  score  for  last  year  by  208  points. 

The  leader  of  the  Mormons,  Brigham  Young, 
died  August  29.  The  Mormon  apostles  claim 
to  have  had  a 44  revelation,”  to  the  effect  that  the 
Church  is  to  be  hereafter  vested  in  a quorum  of 
the  Twelve,  and  that  no  successor  to  Brigham 
Young  is  to  be  elected. 

In  the  Eastern  war  the  month  has  been  very 
unfavorable  to  the  Russians.  In  Armenia  there 
is  no  change  of  situation.  In  Europe,  while  the 
Turks  have  failed  to  capture  Shipka  Pass,  the 
Russians  have  been  defeated  in  their  renewed  at- 
tack on  Plevna,  losing  nearly  20,000  men.  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  meanwhile,  has  been  pressing  the 
Russian  army  with  a superior  force. 

The  most  important  political  event  in  France 
during  the  month  was  the  death,  September  3, 
of  ex-President  Thiers.  The  government  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a state  funeral,  but  this  pur- 
pose was  abandoned,  as  Madame  Thiers  declined 
to  place  the  entire  management  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  official  authorities.  The  funeral 
took  place,  September  8,  from  M.  Thiers’s  late 
residence  in  the  Place  St.  George.  The  route 
of  the  procession  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  was  lined  with  an  immense  throng. 
M.  Grfcvy,  ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  M.  Jules  Simon  delivered  eulogies  at  the 
grave.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  order  dur- 
ing the  day. 

M.  Gambetta  has  been  prosecuted  for  his  Lille 
speech,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  2000  francs 
and  to  undergo  three  months’  imprisonment.  The 
grave  responsibilities  of  republican  leadership 
devolve  upon  M.  Grfcvy. 


In  his  manifesto  to  the  French  people,  Septem- 
ber 19,  President  M4Mahon  claims  that  he  has  for 
four  years  maintained  peace  and  reorganized  the 
anny,  and  that  the  period  of  his  administration 
has  been  one  of  commercial  prosperity.  These 
great  results,  he  says,  have  been  threatened  with 
danger.  44  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  daily  throw- 
ing off  the  leadership  of  moderate  men,  and  more 
and  more  dominated  by  the  avowed  leaders  of 
the  radical  party,  at  length  forgot  the  share  of 
authority  which  belonged  to  me,  and  which  I 
could  not  allow  to  be  diminished  without  involv- 
ing the  honor  of  my  name  before  you  and  before 
history.  Contesting  at  the  same  time  my  right- 
ful influence  in  the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties arrived  at  nothing  less  than  substituting  for 
the  necessary  equilibrium  of  public  powers  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  the  despotism  of  a new 
convention.  Hesitation  was  no  longer  permissible. 
Exercising  my  constitutional  right,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  I dis- 
solved the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  now  for 
you  to  speak.  They  tell  you  I seek  to  overthrow 
the  republic,  but  you  will  not  believe  it.  The 
Constitution  is  intrusted  to  my  guardianship,  and 
I will  make  it  respected.  What  I look  for  from 
you  is  the  election  of  a Chamber  which,  raising 
itself  above  party  rivalries,  will  occupy  itself,  be- 
fore all  things,  with  the  country’s  affairs.” 

In  the  most  positive  terms  the  manifesto  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  the  President’s  purpose  to  main- 
tain his  position,  even  if  a hostile  Chamber  is 
elected.  44 1 shall  remain  to  defend  conservative 
interests,  with  the  support  of  the  Senate,  and 
still  energetically  protect  the  faithful  public  serv- 
ants, who  at  a difficult  moment  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  vain  threats.” 

DISASTERS. 

August  29. — Near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a west- 
ward-bound  passenger  train  on  the  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  was  wrecked,  a culvert  and 
bridge  having  been  washed  away  by  a recent 
storm.  Seventeen  persons  were  killed,  and  thir- 
ty-five wounded. 

Scptcmbei'  5. — A fire  starting  in  Hale’s  piano 
factory,  in  New  York  city,  consumed  fifty  build- 
ings. Several  lives  were  lost. 

September  11. — Two  British  ships,  the  Ava- 
lanche and  Forest,  collided,  off  Portland,  England. 
One  hundred  and  four  persons  were  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

August  28. — In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Benedict 
De  Bar,  a noted  comedian,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

August  29. — At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Brigham 
Young,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

September  1. — At  Canton,  Pennsylvania,  E.  L. 
Davenport,  the  well-known  actor,  aged  sixty-one 
years. 

September  10. — At  Auburn,  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Hall,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

September  20. — In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Lewis 
V.  Bogy,  United  States  Senator,  aged  64  years. 

September  3. — In  Paris,  France,  ex-President 
Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  aged  eighty  years. 

September  12. — At  Clewey,  England,  Miss  Una 
Hawthorne,  daughter  of  the  novelist. 
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THE  Drawer  would  be  glad  to  hear  oftener 
from  the  gentleman  who  sends  the  following: 
William  T.  Coleman,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
talking  the  other  day  of  his  old  partner,  Edward 
Mott  Robinson,  of  New  Bedford,  whose  penuri- 
ousness was  a matter  of  common  talk. 

“ He  was  a good  fellow  in  the  main,”  said  Mr. 
Coleman,  “ but  he  exceeded  any  man  I ever 
knew  in  ingenious  expedients  for  saving  a dollar. 
In  those  days  I was  a Democrat  and  he  was  a 
Republican.  One  day  he  said,  ‘Coleman,  have 
your  committee  been  after  you ?’  ‘Not  yet,’  I 
replied.  ‘ Well,  mine  have  been  after  me,’  he 
said,  ‘ and  they  wanted  me  to  subscribe  $500,  and 
I told  them  I would.’  I looked  at  him  with  ab- 
solute amazement.  Then  he  added : * Yes,  I told 
them  the  Democrats  would  expect  $500  from  you, 
and  I was  going  to  pair  off  1 So  mind  you  stick 
to  that  arrangement.  It  will  be  all  the  same 
to  both  parties,  and  it  won’t  cost  either  of  us 
a cent*  ” 

This  from  a gentleman  who  formerly  held  one 
of  the  highest  positions  under  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  whose  equally  high  honor  it  is  to 
have  been  a frequent  and  always  welcome  con- 
tributor to  the  Drawer : 

Long  time  ago  there  was  a lawyer  in  Maine 
whose  name  was  Howe.  He  was  so  outrageous- 
ly ugly  in  appearance  that  it  was  almost  painful 
to  look  at  him.  One  day  in  court,  when  cross- 
questioning a witness  who  had  made  some  state- 
ment which  militated  against  his  client,  Mr. 
Howe,  addressing  the  witness  in  a stern,  impetu- 
ous manner,  said,  “ Sir,  can  you  look  me  in  the 
face  and  repeat  that?”  The  witness,  turning 
and  shielding  his  own  face  with  his  hand,  in- 
stantly replied,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all 
present,  “ Any  thing  in  reason.  Sir  /” 


A DOLLAR  OR  TWO. 

With  cautious  steps  as  we  tread  our  way  through 
This  intricate  world,  as  other  folks  do, 

May  we  still  on  onr  journey  be  able  to  view 
The  benevolent  face  of  a dollar  or  two ! 

For  an  excellent  thing  is  a dollar  or  two; 

No  friend  is  so  true  as  a dollar  or  two; 
Through  country  and  town, 

As  we  pass  up  and  down, 

No  passport’s  so  good  as  a dollar  or  two. 
Would  you  read  yourself  out  of  a bachelor  crow. 
And  the  hand  of  a female  divinity  sue  ? 

You  must  always  be  ready  “ the  handsome”  to  do, 
Although  it  should  cost  you  a dollar  or  two. 

Love’s  arrow's  are  tipped  with  a dollar  or  two, 
And  affection  is  gained  by  a dollar  or  two. 

The  best  aid  you  can  meet. 

In  advancing  your  suit. 

Is  the  eloquent  clink  of  a dollar  or  two. 

The  Drawer  has  this  from  the  very  down  East- 
ernmost section  of  our  precious  country : 

It  is  customary  with  the  students  in  our  col- 
lege to  say,  “ Not  prepared,”  when  called  upon 
to  recite  a difficult  and  not  well-memorized  pas- 
sage. On  a hot  summer  afternoon,  in  the  year 

, the  class  was  sleepily  stumbling  through 

the  introduction  to  Butler’s  Analogy.  The  rev- 
erend doctor  was  quite  as  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter as  with  the  numbers  of  chapters  and 
sections,  and  had  a way  of  his  own  in  calling  for 
a recitation,  which  sounded  quite  as  much  like  a 
call  to  judgment  as  a call  to  recite.  The  lesson 


was  going  badly,  and  the  doctor,  nestling  in  his 

chair,  called  out,  “ Mr.  T , you  may  pass  on 

to  the  * Future  Life.’  ” 

Mr.  T was  too  much  of  a wag  to  let  the 

opportunity  slip,  and  promptly  responded,  “Not 
prepared.” 

The  reader  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  on  the 
risibles  of  the  class. 

The  Drawer  has  lately  flitted  through  the 
Southwest,  down  through  the  beautiful  Indian 
Territory,  and  thence  through  Texas  to  the  Gull 
In  Sedalia,  Missouri,  the  Drawer  had  the  happi- 
ness of  meeting  Colonel  Goodwin,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  local  organ  of  public  opinion  pub- 
lished there,  called  the  Daily  Bazoo.  “ Bazoo”  is 
original  and  good.  It  means  something  between 
a first-class  tempest  and  a moderate  whirlwind. 
From  the  editorial  columns  we  quote  two  para- 
graphs indicative  of  the  general  tone  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  enterprising  character  of  the  commu- 
nity thereabouts : 

We  observe  with  pleasure  the  gradual  development 
of  new  resources  of  wealth  in  Seaalia.  The  sassafras 
crop  this  spring  is  good,  and,  estimated  by  the  square 
root,  we  judge  it  a success.  Nothing  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  restore  public  confidence  as  the  invigorating 
picture  of  a roan  laboring  with  about  a foot  of  sassa- 
fras root.  It  helps  the  blood  and  breath,  and  beats 
cloves  and  coffee  in  covering  the  aroma  of  sour  mash. 

A Beautiful  Car  for  the  Dead.— When  our  friends 
die,  the  natural  impulse  of  the  heart  is  to  invest  their 
solemn  obsequies  with  all  the  beautiful  ceremonials 
which  friendship  can  suggest  or  love  inspire.  It  helps 
to  smooth  the  bitterness  of  death,  ana  give  to  toe 
grave  something  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  liv- 
ing. Appreciating  these  sentiments,  Messrs.  Farnham 
and  Gilman  have  just  received  from  the  East  a hearse 
which  in  finish  and  elegance  excels  any  thing  ever  seen 
in  Sedalia.  Elaborate  In  its  appointments,  and  beau- 
tiful in  detail,  it  is  in  all  respects  suitable  and  appro- 
priate for  the  solemn  ceremonials  for  which  it  Is  in- 
tended. Their  place  of  business  Is  on  the  comer  of 
Third  and  Osage  streets.  It  will  be  used  at  the  funeral 
to-day. 


Thus  writes  to  the  Drawer  a public  function- 
ary at  Washington : 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia, wc  have  at  least  one  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  who  is  rapidly  becoming  a good  (Colom- 
bian) citizen,  having  taken  unto  himself  a bright 
mulatto  wife,  and  established  a small  store  at  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  railroad.  A short  time 
since,  an  American  residing  in  Aspinwall  wrote 
to  “ John”  for  a quantity  of  eggs.  “ John”  man- 
aged to  master  the  purport  of  the  letter,  and  in 
a few  days  sent  the  box  of  eggs,  addressed,  “ Mr. 
Yours  Truly,  J.  Wilson,  Esq.” 

“John”  bad  found  out  that  wc  Americans  like 
a good  deal  of  title. 


From  Selma,  Alabama,  cometh  this : 

Judge  P , of  Alabama,  was  noted  for  ec- 

centricity and  sarcasm  quite  as  much  as  for  im- 
partial administration  of  justice.  During  a term 
of  court  at  Montgomery  a young  man  was  tried 
for  petit  larceny — taking  a pocket-book.  The 
next  case  was  for  murder.  The  evidence  in  the 
former  was  slight,  in  the  latter  conclusive ; yet 
the  jury  convicted  in  the  first  and  acquitted  in 
the  second,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  judge, 
the  audience,  and  the  prisoners  themselves.  In 
the  first  case  the  judge  said  to  tho  prisoner: 
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K Young  matt,  you  have  not  been  in  rids  country 
long?” 

M So,  Sir,*'  replied  the  young  man. 

“I  thought  so.  Yon  duu't  know  these  people; 
you  may  kill  thorn,  hut  don’t  touch  their  poc.Vi- 
liook.s.*’ 

Oh  another  oetmsmn,  m a murder  £u«y:  counsel 
for  the  defendant  aa-W,  ° fMa  hotter  that  ninety- 
nine  gniby  person*  should  escape  than  that  One 
Innocent  nnnt  should  suiter.”  la  his  charge  to 
the  jury  the  judge  admitted  the  soundness  of  the 
propo.'ntitm,  hut  , added, 'uG«&tfamefc,  I want  you 
Us  iimlmund  that  the  ninety-nine  tore  already 

tt&ffwt" 

Iff  t he  palmy  da  rat  of  t he  old  Ns?  nr  York  Fire 
Department*  the  funeral  of  a deceased  member 
was  made  fin  oCeasi/m  for  & gtroetid  Withering  of 
*’  the  bw*,M  and  a public  nob- 
bing- for  hid  dwf^se,  arcoropa-  — ^;.rrri,r..t'r;r^r 

pfed  by  music,  Uttij  a '.  of 

■rewohif  ions emtaith*  ■smtwitf.'* 

*>Auni?4' • sedd  the  foreman  of  a. 
fire-comp^ur,  to  vriji^b  her  wd,  < j 

who  b ad  ’ jusd  dtatl,  belonged—  ^^^7  ~ *~ 

M amity,  we  can't  Miry  CbawM 
to-morrow,  ’cailsc  the  'bdy*  are  ’ / M 

going  on  a picnic.  li«fs  a*  t $ a ! » 1= 

awWt  us  a nut,  amj  wilt  keep  1 i-b 

•'tl)FThiini»Jr>y.  e#<5*yy  then  we’ll  ( >;vj  ? • 

wahi  W»  off  *»  tgfjifp  /” 

^'meUrmg  of  this  sort,  though  i 

uliHlv  more  rvfiucnf,  iKleurred  in  ( 

England.  Th^oceaftion  was  Uie  \ % . &jj 

btirinlpfa  nitlier  eeeen  trie  half-  IV 

fmv  n^vrilutfovr.  who  had,  v-MU*  f -y 

in  the  H^trv?*Usuin>.Hi  a lively  i WCvfl 

ffuumd  wiHb  do-  ftvlor  of  die  ^ 

pamt,  the  arriingenjvmM  Were  ; •'  \ ^ 

made  long  Myfefc  death  book'  j 

place,  ami  ihu,  fiinea^h  %hcu  ' 1/  -sf 

tte  diiy  winie,  w'dij'Wmdu/Akil  ihv' .. 

flit?  groumiy  of  ifc^  huu au  In ' ^ * ; |^r ; • ' 7J^r 

X)is*ot>tiiig Minis  lor,  The  Com- •' ■ 

. p?oVf.  ■ none  vf  whom  " ■- 

m.tmnijngi  dHiti  retinyii  to  jdjy?  , 
fimwiivg-roonu  where  a mutual  ' 
programme  wo*  gone  through. 

One  of  the  lady  orturitf  wua 
specialty  engaged  for  this  performance  a month 
before  the  old  half -pay  guotldUiUtt  u went  aloft.” 
The  proceedings  concluded  with  a amnptuuus 
luncheon,  , , - / . ’■  > 


haunted  vbu  appUe&m  w tvk$,  locs/nidtiyes,  tickets, 
and  ir^ckfe^  and  bogan  to  b\iem?i^vh  the 
nm,  &x  to  h}*  HaMt*,  '*•  Ah-?  you  in  the  Mbit,  of 
dtrlnkfngv  f * »anl  the  M'tih  fixity 

and  seventy  . ::X:-  " * 

” Wcll-^  Vi*e wered  the  man,  " i datiH  mtb,  if  l 
M being  you,  Mr.  Ivxrvtt. ,f 

Mr.  «T  , being  an  old-time  DvoiOcmt,  biMgblont 
bis  vial. 


Tnra  bit  of  poecodty  c«me  untov  the  tthwrva^ 
tion  of  an  ediionai  fiieml  up  the  Huiliiou,  who 


sends  it  to  the  Drawer: 

Little  Frvd  h & bright  lad  of  ?ii  simmiers. 
Not  long  fdm?&  he  was  presented  with  a pair  of 
rabbits,  which  soon  became  the  object*  of  his 
especial  pride  ami  care..  On  going; to  h^k  after 
diem  one  rrmrmng,  he  was  sarpi4ied  to  d^eover 


I#i-v  wVrt^U^.^^,. 


that  one  had  escaped  and  was  nowhere  lo  be 
found  A friend  of  the  family  huppenod  along 
al>r»tit  that  rime,  and  catching  i«ight  ot  Fred,  hi- 


qiiired  how  las  f>et^  were  ^ttibg  along,  v 
“Good,  nn I v one  bus  c<»t  nyrtiy.,]* 

41  MTlmt  were  .thefr  tianxsa- ?° 

" Hadn't  nsm^rem."  But  h>okiujrr^  bright- 
ly,  lie  added,  ” V%?  m/med  the  one  tiiut  e?>t  away, 
tbmmhi”!  . : > v'  *V 'j’  ' . 

' • u fYell  what; was*  its  mmn  V-: ' •. 

V)  Patrick  Oehry,  Itc&iim  he’d  falser  hirtt  llh- 


Tiit  Urigib  ftfutmeaimig  of  the  word  " woman” 
having.  T>c^n^ ■•  flnjfe  J^cently  uxnfer  dGcnssion  In 
the  pirges  tire  f^jndon  Not * and  Qah'm,  a 
Dublin  mao  eeiufe  the  fallowing  uld  xme  Which 
he  lately  came  across  in  fns  readings ; • •'  kr  ?V 

When  Kvc  hrooght  *rtxf  to  ail  mtmklnd^ 

Old  Adam  eaUrd  b«t  vw-wfin  r t 

Bui  when  ifv^’,1  wit h love  ao  kind* 

lie.  pftnfll  p«»nounc«l.  tt  vx*h*m(tn; 

0nt  now-  wlib  folly  and  with  prldo 

tlmlr  mickets  trUnnung, 

TV  ladiHr  iiiv*  *o  fnl!  r»f  i rhhns. 

That  people  p<Ui  thoM  u‘him~'!*eu, 

■ - ■■  ^ /■  7,  ■!,  ‘ > / * 

Hrvu?H  lion.  ll:J>  Jewett  «ttus  pnrsidor.l  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a niiut.  nppiM 
for  a position  of  trust  JUr  Jewelf.  who  I4*  h ruan 
of  almwt  mistcm  demeanor,  proceeded  to  put 
qtte^iKius  of  the  ^crver*^t  luvlure  to  him.  Be  ex* 


erty  than  death." 

m?cr  of  iV  witth^  rnen  tn  Nov  Tor kT  ^h<> 
pcrTadc*  Ion*?*  and  alleys 

ihwtoibo^  QWt*  slight  imp«^H»TA*nL  iu 

his-;  irfKv^cb  fhftt  ^dds  phpr^uey*  to  hi?  vyiibei^m?.- 
Simicwhaj  m his  st  y>  was  a j^htieniflii  % a 
erp  given  tc  ‘pdlrt*^» 

and  an.  esrt^  v.ork^  "When  hr-  pn,*me\  to 
impport  a mn,  he  U4  no  matter  what  the 
proJrpijet  or  mnU.  His  fo‘iuence  wos  nought  to 
pixxnire  the  «‘irniuution  of  one  SaUtider#,  but 
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somehow  or  other  he  had  “ failed  to  connect/'  as 
the  following  conversation  with  Alf  Wilson,  a 
friend  of  Saunders,  showed  : 

Wilson.  “I  say,  Watson,  why  didn't  you  sup- 
port Saunders,  as  you  agreed  to  ?" 

Watson.  “ Never  p-p-proraised  to." 

Wilson  {emphatically).  “Yes,  you  did.” 
Watson.  44  Where  d-did  I ?” 

Wilson.  44  Wrhv,  down  at  Dickson’s  office.” 
Watson.  44 Th-th- think  not:  told  you  I g-g- 
guessed  I would ; but  I’m  the  poorest  g-g-guesser 
you  ever  saw — hardly  ever  g-g-guess  right.” 

From  Ilion,  New  York,  where  they  make  so 
many  guns,  comes  this  camp-meeting  hymn  of 
our  colored  brethren : 

Oh,  whar  shall  we  go  when  do  great  day  comes, 
Wid  de  blowin’  of  de  trumps  an’  de  banglu’  of  de  guns  ? 
How  many  poor  sinners  'll  be  cotchea  out  late, 

An’  fin’  no  latch  to  de  golden  gate  ? 

No  use  fer  ter  wait  twell  to-morrow; 

De  sun  mus’n’  set  on  yer  sorrow ; 

Sin's  as  sharp  as  a bamboo  brier — 

O Lord ! fetch  de  mo’rners  up  higher ! 

When  de  nations  of  de  eorf  is  a-stannin'  all  aroun', 
Who's  a-gwine  ter  be  chosen  fer  ter  wear  de  glory 
crown  ? 

Who’s  a-gwfnc  fer  ter  stan’  stiff-kneed  an’  bol* 

An’  ans’er  to  deir  name  at  de  callin’  of  de  roll  ? 
You’d  better  come  now  if  yer  cornin’  ;* 

Ole  Satan  is  loose  an’  arbuinmin’; 

De  wheels  of  destruction  is  a-hunimln  — 

Oh,  come  ’long  sinner,  if  yer  cornin’. 

De  song  of  salvation  Is  a mighty  sweet  song. 

An’  de  Paradise  win’  blow  fur  an’  blow  strong; 

An’  Aberham's  buzzuni  is  safe  an’  it’s  wide. 

An’  dat’s  de  place  wbar  de  sinner  oughter  hidcl 
No  use  to  be  stoppln’  an’  a-lookin’ ; 

If  you  fool  wid  Satan  you’ll  get  took  In ; 
You’ll  hang  on  de  edge  an’  get  shook  in, 

If  you  keep  on  stoppln’  an’  lookin’. 

De  time  is  right  now,  an’  die  here’s  de  place; 

Let  de  salvation  sun  shine  sqnar  in  yer  face; 

Fight  de  battles  of  de  Lord,  fight  soon  an’  fight  late, 
An’  yon’ll  always  fin’  a latch  on  de  golden  gate. 

No  use  fer  ter  wait  twell  to-morrow; 

De  sun  mus’n’  set  on  yer  sorrow ; 

Sin’s  as  sharp  ns  a bamboo  brier— 

Ax  de  Lord  fer  ter  fetch  you  up  higher  1 


What  curious  things,  to  be  sure,  are  found 
among  the  advertisements ! Hero  are  two  that 
are  perfectly  genuine : 

WANTED,  a capable  General  WORKING-WOMAN 
In  a small,  quiet  family  in  the  country.  A Chris- 
tian at  heart,  a Teetotaler,  and  a Singer  would  be 
valued.  Address,  etc. 

WANTED,  as  HOUSEKEEPER,  a Christian  FE- 
MALE. Accustomed  to  Poultry,  Address,  etc. 


The  following  humorous  incident  of  a miner’s 
life  comes  to  the  Drawer  from  44  Mining  District 
No.  2,”  California  : 

One  day  a ragged,  lazy-looking  fellow  came 
shuffling  up  to  the  store,  and  drawled  out, 44  Well, 
boys,  kin  yer  tell  a feller  whar  there’s  a good  place 
to  prospect  for  gold  ?” 

The  boys  laughed,  thinking  he  would  be  more 
useful  to  himself  around  a free-lunch  table  than 
as  a miner.  At  length  one  of  the  crowd  said  to 
him, 44  See  here,  my  friend,  there's  Dr.  Mason,  su- 
perintendent of  the  R — — Mine;  you'd  better 
ask  him.” 

Now  a mining  superintendent  is  quite  a high 
position  in  a mining  district,  and  his  opinion  is 
eagerly  sought  for. 

44 Which  is  the  superintendent?*'  asked  the 
new-comer. 

44  That’s  the  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  the 


dark  brown  curly  hair,”  was  the  answer,  point- 
ing to  Dr.  M.,  who,  though  young,  is  a thorough 
mineralogist  and  chemist,  and  also  a practical 
joker. 

44  Thank  you,  stranger,”  replied  the  fellow,  as 
he  made  for  the  doctor,  to  whom  he  said,  u Are 
you  the  superintendent  of  the  R Mine  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Well,  could  yer  tell  a feller  where  to  find  a 
good  place  to  prospect  ?” 

Mason  looked  at  him  a moment,  and,  taking  in 
the  slow,  tired  movement  of  the  man,  said,  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye, 44  You  look  like  a lively,  in- 
dustrious man.  Do  you  see  that  oak-tree  on  the 
hill-side?” 

44  Yes,  Sir” 

44  Well,  under  that  tree  would  be  a good  place 
to  prospect ; besides,  it’s  nice  and  shady,  and  you 
can  lie  down  and  rest  when  fatigued.” 

The  fellow  procured  a pick  and  shovel,  and 
went  to  work  under  the  tree.  The  miners,  pass- 
ing by,  ridiculed  him ; but,  nothing  daunted,  he 
went  on  with  his  little  dig.  He  4‘  guessed  the  su- 
perintendent knew  what  lie  was  about.” 

At  the  end  of  the  week  our  miner  had  taken 
out  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  The 
doctor  does  not  tell  people  where  to  prospect 
now.  He  says  that  the  last  man  he  showed 
where  to  prospect  got  so  rich  that  he  committed 
suicide,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  money. 


This  old  song  on  the  44  ampersand”  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  printers,  if  by  nobody  else.  Gues3 
it  has  not  heretofore  been  seen  in  an  American 
publication : 

Of  all  the  types  In  a printer’s  hand, 

Commend  me  to  the  ampersand ; 

For  he’s  the  gentleman,  seems  to  me, 

Of  the  typographical  companle. 

O my  nice  little  ampersand— 

My  graceful,  swan-lfee  ampersand ! 

Nothing  that  Cadmns  ever  planned 
Equals  my  elegant  ampersand. 

Many  a letter  your  writers  hate— 

Ugly  Q,  with  his  tail  so  straight ; 

X,  that  makes  you  cross  as  a bear ; 

And  Z,  that  helps  you  with  Zounds  to  swear: 
But  not  my  nice  little  ampersand— 

My  easily  dashed  off  ampersand ; 

Any  odd  shape  folks  understand 
To  mean  my  Protean  ampersand. 

Nothing  for  him  that’s  starch  or  stiff; 

Never  he’s  used  iu  scold  or  tiff ; 

State  epistles,  so  dull  and  so  grand, 

Mustn’t  contain  the  shortened  “and.” 

No,  my  nice  little  ampersand, 

You  are  good  for  those  who’re  jolly  and  bland : 
In  days  when  letters  were  dried  with  sand, 
Old  frumps  wouldn’t  use  my  ampersand. 

But  he  is  dear  in  old  friendship’s  call. 

Or  when  Love  is  laughing  through  lady  scrawl : 
“Come  & dine  & have  bachelor's  fare;” 
“Come,  & I’ll  keep  you  a round  & square.” 
Yes,  my  nice  little  ampersand 
Never  must  into  a word  expand ; 

Gentle  sign  of  affection  stand, 

My  kind,  familiar  ampersand. 


A teacher  in  Nevada  having  introduced  44  com- 
position” as  one  of  the  intellect  expanders  of  his 
pupils,  was  handed  the  following  by  the 44  biggest 
boy  in  school :” 

“ may  the  4 187T 

44  ladies  and  gentlemen  good  morrells  is  the 
best  policy  there  fore  i beseach  you  to  seek  after 
it  ladies  did  you  ever  desire  to  become  one  like 
fanny  fim  or  one  like  eliza  cook  or  one  like  queen 
victoria  or  gentlemen  did  you  ever  desire  to  be- 
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come  )tk^ :vrwty\i$w  #r  on eh he  King  fi%  or 
tfoe  tike  abtltffhvu  liocuUi  >r-  like,  John  cpiincy 
adam  the  at*  tea- 
man $mt  }h&  |iliiUfiii*mpMt  and  p&riot 

di ed  )H4h  that  I have 

to  my  fxboat  pabiolistn  I will  fay  & little  about 
fn^jidMiip.  'fi%*$<\*..  are  ulVayf  Convenient  hat 
how  fin*  tbrtp  U gtte*  im  farther  than 

the  fjfaV*  dearest  Wend*  ile&yfym  l»h 

fraire  there  fr&nibdnp  5*  hardly  known  oh.  X 
that  i could  f odium  the  debth*  of  andleSH  wmt 
•that  I could!  t*v  deeper  into  the  things  vt  earth 
oh  that  1 ooold  hn>k  formrd  to  the  grare  like 


per  road*  complaint  that  a certain  raftemah  had 
fieaum  him,  And  aifccd  for  a warrant  for  the  of- 
fender's arrest  The  tfatirc  tfoek  ot  le- 

gal blanks  consist?*!  of  a summons  and  a ?ubpt^- 
ruy.  After  spending  some  time  cain!)  in  trying 
to  auke  thee*  paper?  fit  the  case,,  he  got  mad- 
dang  down  hi*  papery  and  addressed  ikti  eom- 
plaituitJt  Uvufr : . , 

“ Sr*e  here;  mister,  this*  Court  Is  boomt  to  eee 
fustico  done  in  this  township,  You  par  mc'twr* 
dollar.*  and  a half,  ccmIs  of  i>3uHt  ?ho*v  rue  lt)e 
man,  icnd  flic  ^Vyrt  wiUlicfc  the  devil  out  of  him 

dfc'tfuf  mincdK*,>v. 

> Complainant  paid  the  *wtf*  and  pointed  otrt  the 
mm.  Hie  **Cotirt;”  with  majesty  .oft  hi’*  -hr ovr 
and  hjis  sleeves,  rolled  tip*  wont  for  the  offender, 
and  m sixty  seconds  thrashed  him  lb  Ahc  full 
content  of  both  partis  The  Court  then  pot  on 
bis  coat,  and  remark*:!.!  chat  ’*  he  tv  a*  a jw?  ’of- 
ficer; nn/1  wished  it  tmderslbod  that  thti  tVmrt 
would jp/^Sfn’f  (fuj*iKit  utul  HOT  trotu  who  thought 


A *»mvTiyo  -rii*  i>s**tn  or  a At  two  ry^tL^r  isfCi*4«*5iM»iai»  ta  ££au  * <ihtu>  in 

o.‘ i-'  - mYr«***r  wuninatt  ;;n  c.-';\'' ; :- , V\\- ' : 


day  when  a Guardsman  aaid*  gomaHy,  and  \ritb- 
out  the  toast  w<«m<n*  h<tnirf  ** i Hko  ycni,  my  lord 
— rtbcre'i  nothing  of  the  gentleman  about  yw  f< 


h(y  rouUl  nun#  thutuleir  in  \\mt  meek  of  woods 
would  to  U’v  the  ease  with  the  fVmrt  per 
youaU^/'  No  has  &mee  been  tried  bj 

Dynma  ibft  1**1  ■■■*&% ion  W fmf  Smte  T>cgiAl^ 
lun?  0 hi}i,  eAUp?  ihe  Benau*  for 
iUcti-Uu  of  nAfun)l  ^tu^rv  ttsauisr  the  va tidal 

who  def*rb  oi]ir  roeV?^  freely  nud  hub 
with  dm  nemi^  thwr  horrible  m\x*nrcf  Tin, 
hill  wrus  ftdwnt^l  by  ^cuit»V  tnirkri,  wf  tbb 
who,  in  a witty  and 

But.'w hat  pl«ia  sure  ban  X\r: Vdi ^ #t‘> 

pietufys^n^  jimi  in'die  pa^ife^wsMAb^  **hfm4  at 
sumo  uney^ted  turn,  a ImgeVKitvbfet,  3iJor-si  hob- 
gtdiWtb  sta^,  biro  in  dm  -inR  the  deeotl 

word%  4 Uiahig:  Bun  Stove  PoMi/  ur  - Oruinh*  of 
Goinfovt  LoTwigea  N Hr.  .the-  Iwder^  of 

the; rapture  there,  to  tmu^c 


An  anxious  iiuparcr  i$  bent  upon  knowing  who 
wrote  this  verse : :V\ ;•  : * :'f 

Oh,  w.h*i..'araft»;to  tiodctn^ltvv 
Th»i»  me/U^  of  a epuyleo*  tttht, 

A daj»p*r  tvxil;  a little  band, 
halt  ttw>  Uuhiwmt  he  din  V 


Iv  PresquU  Isle  fouirdr,  towa^  MaekimM:,  i-&  a 
beautitui  h ke,  bight.  ¥j» mud  XaiUtt,  Ufe  whvv^e  anbr>y 
stands  a i^ubdioitfe  own^d  1»y  Sundry  ftshdovuig 
wtiztihs' uf  Adiwi ; MicHgub,  Tb^  wmbty  nnuim] 
i^  pretty  much  a?  naiurv  mad/  ii- — fough—and 
thtficwhaUkwooilsmcn  fejug  there  are  utucH  like 
the  country.  One  of  du  nh  rUuiV?d  CruwtoH,  was 
lately  cleetf-t!  j untied  of  tiie  A wou«i-obop- 
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Ann  ; . FttE5fc^Tr 

and  on  ifilwr^ 

*‘  vy  iiut  n f&tih{g  rft  iriu  fei 


while  trims  the  anil,  and  gniiiea  with  a hi 
dianec  that  seems  ?>s  endless  us  it  is  bright,  X< 
cloud  of  doubt  intorvouee. 


iiieir  eyes  turn  ft*  My 

u moment  from  cadi  other  vm  the  •wdghWm^  hare  -stoic  a fkmyr 
reekk  Afe! /'.abo.  .gazes  aghast  m\  the  awful.  u lt  tv«B  gome  imsunikrsfc 
words, 1 Vinegar  BHtemf  he  ou  the  sou  I -depress*-  mew  el/’  observed  SfSmfigr  jun 
log  apothegm/  Smoko  Vanity  'Fair,*  t&ntiioeftt  cowhide  boote  with  his  quirt, 
departs,  the  nerves  ere  hwt  lose*  >4  There  .ate  none  of  the  St 

its  Wltutkm,  the  feelings  tifrtv  yw:  Maybe  Fyc  got  a vnpm  tot 

the oriticiri  moment  foe  a; hr Vt  bleevu  in  the  last ImUetuu 
they  paddle  back  prosaic**)^  name  was  «peit  flob  White  Ti 

Nurii  encO  thing*  is  the  Strttc,*giu  White.” 

And  overcome  u*  hire  u nmuirt  cloud,  " Whv  duln't  J&u  aav  eo  at  o 

Withiuu.  oar  upn&ty  i ^oiiderf  tlmf > fit*  tette  at  oouri  Whv. 

The  of  tutftiwtig  ioohot  ?gu  evime'nloug,  and  i'U  presd? 

.AM*  alvwyt  our  tbvvltv  Lit  k* f£etM§&«r  Chsmphrisju  He.  is  in  the  gromici 

His  tfumgihism’c  'dwuvd,  his  *YMp*th /<*  wro\iae»lr  along  : I wmtt  to  a«e  if  the  old  v 
t>j  tho  wibhuie  and  the  h&iatfM  amumi  him*  trying  to  auw  hie  hobbles  oif/ 

ihtoh?m^.iu*!tlic»  zm  Ami  budding  pu  his  iitumiy-i 

jfeltfe  the  feiriblo  Sentenced  VMargkoj/OiP  and  caiuUicled  ike  mmn  priure  h 
4 ilostott<irrs  Hitler*/  bring  huh  ^Wn  im m hie  to  the  (mstdjAiptl  . summer -..pal 
mental  altitude;  itnd  be  becbmfcs  again  a grovel-  parient. 
tng,  prosaic  son  of  earth.5'  ~w. 

J: ; • -A  Was  %k 

Tms  being  the  seaso*  fvt  pAfftdt*  «o,3  review  41  Tli&  insn  that  Judahs  d a 
of  the  U mthngtery/’  dipfmtW/.  Jft»  face  dltwjg  w>ro 

of  the  eitizHU  soldier  is  wiij  trlth  jsore,  room  than  a bushtd  of  powdm 

how  forcibly  are  vre  reminded  of  the  battle  h yum : ter  drausrhtfl.  People  arv*  ftlwar 

Wlm  «•  Mtart  *.  MX-ua  ’ w ™ w] 

sad  hie  aabir  on  tgi?  M‘y  his  ]gnisp,  whiV<?  ihft.f  turn  tfriol 

Ihft  eojer  iwimfc  hi*  gulunt  *t«ud  clammy  renyh  of  the  dyspepli 

to  ctmker  or  to  dye,  the  crotmte  ITa  iaudi? 


RuBkrt  IXrlikr,  itt  one  of  hd  redt*nt  bewildering 
perCwnimno^,  alluded  to  iho  ! ‘ dkrkitv  arid  blaujt^ 
Uv’'  of  icvuio  ptweediiigs  of  the  14  BiugM  men  of 


| treason  it^  pathway. 
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